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THE  PANAMA  CANAL;- 


TREATIES  AED  ACTS  OF  COEGSESS  BELATDTO  70  TEE 
ISTHMIAE  CAEAL. 

Oonventioii  as  to  ship-canal  connecting  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  1850.    (OlBi^ton- 
Bulwer  Treaty.)    Concluded  April  19,  1850;  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate 
May  22, 1850:  ratified  by  the  President  May  23, 1850;  ratifications  exchanged  July.- 
4, 1850;  proclaimed  July  5, 1850.    (Treaties  and  Conventions,  1889,  p.  440.)       .  /• 

Abticlks. 

I.  Declaiatioiis  as  to  control  of  canal,  occupation  of  territory,  and  oommercialj 
advantages. 

II.  Neutrality  of  canal  in  case  of  war. 

III.  Protection  of  construction. 

IV.  Mutual  infiuence  to  facilitate  construction.  > 
v.  Guarantee  of  neutrality. 

VI.  Cooperation  of  other  States. 
VII.  Mutual  encouragement  to  speedy  construction^ 

VIII.  Protection  to  other  communications. 
IX.  Batification.  

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  being  desirous  of  oonsoli^ 
dating  the  relations  <rf  amity  which  is  so  happily  subsist  between  them,  by  setting 
forth  and  fixing  in  a  Convention  their  views  and  intentions  with  reference  to  any  means 
of  communication  by  ship  canal,  which  may  be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  by  the  way  ot  the  River  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  either  or  both  of 
the  Lakes  of  Nicara^^ua  or  Managua,  to  any  pcurt  or  place  on  the  Pacific  Oceui,— The 
Bresident  of  the  Umted  States  has  conferred  lull  powers  on  John  M.  Clay  ton^Secretary 
of  State  <rf  the  United  States;  and  Her  Britanmc  Maiesty  on  the  Riinit  Honorable 
Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  rrivy  Council, 
Knight  Commander  ol  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  aforesaid  purpose;  and  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  having  exchanged  their  full 
poweoy  which  were  iound  to  be  in  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  the  following  articles: 

Abiiolb  I. 

The  Qovemments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  herebv  declare,  thai 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive 
control  over  the  said  Ship  Canal;  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any 
lortifications  omimandii^  the  same,  or  m  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify, 
or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica,  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America;  nor  will  either  make  use  of  any  pro- 
tection which  either  afiferds  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which  either  has  or  mav 
hav<^  to  or  with  anv  State  or  People  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  maintainingany  such 


lortincations,  or  of  occupying,  fortifying,  or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of  assuming  or  exercising  dominion 
over  the  same;  nor  will  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  take  advantage  of  anv 
intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection  or  influence  that  either  may  possess  witn 
any  State  or  Government  through  whose  territory  the  said  Canal  may  pass,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subiects  of 
me  one,  anv  n^ts  or  advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or  navi^tion  throujgh  the  said 
canal  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  th« 
other. 
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..  •."         Articlb  II. 

VeBBela  of  the  United  Stattee  or  Great  Britain,  traversing  the  said  Canal  shall,  in  case 
of  war  between  the^  retracting  parties,  be  exempted  from  blockade,  detention  or 
capture,  by  eitheft.otjjle  belligerents;  and  this  provision  shall  extend  to  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  jtntoT^ndfl  of  the  said  Canal  as  may  hereafter  be  found  expedient  to 
establish.  •*••.  '• 

Abticlb  III. 

*• 

In  o]^^Xp•8ec^lre  the  construction  of  the  said  Canal^  the  contracting  parties  engage 
that.,it/tii)r*such  Canal  shall  be  undertaken  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms  by  any 
partfej-KaVing  the  authority  of  the  local  Government  or  Governments  through  whose 
tQiTitoQr*the  same  may  pa^,  then  the  persons  employed  in  making  the  said  Canal  and 
^t&ifjr property  used,  or  to  be  used,  for  that  object,  shall  be  protected,  from  the  com- 

;'mehcement  of  the  said  Canal  to  its  completion,  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
"S&tes  and  Great  Britain,  from  unjust  detention,  confiscation,  seizure  or  any  violence 

;  wliatsoever. 

Articlb  IV. 

The  contracting  parties  will  use  whatever  influence  they  respectively  exercise,  with 
any  State,  States  or  Governments  possessing,  or  claiming  to  possess,  any  jurisdiction 
or  right  over  the  territory  which  the  said  Canal  shall  traverse,  or  which  shall  be  near 
the  waters  applicable  thereto;  in  order  to  induce  such  States,  or  Governments,  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  the  said  Canal  by  every  means  in  their  power;  and  further- 
more, the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  agree  to  use  their  good  oflSces,  wherever  or 
however  it  may  be  most  expedient,  in  order  to  procure  the  establishment  of  two  free 
Ports, — one  at  each  end  of  the  said  Canal. 

Articlb  V. 

The  contracting  parties  further  engage  that^  when  the  said  Canal  shall  have  been 
completed  they  will  protect  it  from  interruption,  seizure  or  unjust  confiscation,  and 
that  they  will  guarantee  the  neutrality  thereof^  so  that  the  said  Canal  may  forever  be 
open  and  free,  and  the  capital  invested  therem,  secure.  Nevertheless,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  according  their  protection  to  the 
construction  of  the  said  Canal,  and  guaranteeing  its  neutrality  and  securitv  when 
completed,  always  understand  that,  this  protection  and  guarantee  are  granted  condi- 
tionally, and  may  be  withdrawn  by  both  Uovemments,  or  either  Government,  if  both 
Governments  or  either  Government,  should  deem  that  the  persons  or  company,  under- 
taking or  managing  the  same,  adopt  or  establish  such  regulations  concerning  the 
traffic  thereupon,  as  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  Convention, — 
either  by  making  unfair  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  commerce  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  over  the  commerce  of  the  other,  or  by  imposing  oppressive  exactions 
or  unreasonable  tolls  upon  passengers,  vessels,  goods,  wares,  mercnandise,  or  other 
articles.  Neither  party,  however,  shall  withdraw  the  aforesaid  protection  and  guaj> 
antee  without  first  giving  six  months  notice  to  the  other. 

Articlb  VI. 

The  contracting  parties  in  this  Convention  engage  to  invite  every  State  with  which 
both  or  either  have  friendly  intercourse^  to  enter  into  stipulations  with  them  similar 
to  those  which  they  have  entered  into  with  each  other;  to  the  end  that  all  other  States 
may  share  in  the  honor  and  advantage  of  having  contributed  to  a  work  of  such  general 
interest  and  importance  as  the  Canal  herein  contemplated.  And  the  contracting 
parties  likewise  agree  that,  each  shall  enter  into  Treaty  stipulations  with  such  of  the 
Central  American  States,  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effec- 
tually carrying  out  the  great  design  of  this  Convention,  namely, — that  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  the  said  Canal  as  a  ship-communication  between  the  two  Oceans,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  on  equal  terms  to  all,  and  of  protecting  the  same;  and  they, 
also,  agree  that,  the  good  offices  of  either  shall  be  employed,  when  requested  by  the 
other,  in  aiding  and  assisting  the  negotiations  of  such  treaty  stipulations;  and,  should 
any  oifferences  arise  as  to  right  or  property  over  Uie  territory  tnrough  which  the  said 
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Canal  shall  paas, — ^between  the  States  or  Crovemments  of  Central  America, — and  such 
differences  uiould,  in  any  way,  impede  or  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  said  Canal, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  use  their  good  offices  to 
settle  such  differences  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  said 
Canal,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  alliance  which  exist  between  the 
contracting  parties. 

Articlb  VII. 

It  bein^  desirable  that  no  time  should  be  unnecessarily  lost  in  commencing  and 
constructmg  the  said  Canal,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
determine  to  give  their  support  and  encoura^ment  to  such  persons,  or  company,  as 
may  first  offer  to  commence  the  same,  with  tne  necessary  capital,  the  consent  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  on  such  principles  as  accord  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this 
Convention;  and  if  any  persons^  or  company,  should  already  have,  with  any  State 
through  which  the  proposed  Ship-Canal  may  pass,  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
such  a  canal  as  that  specified  in  this  Convention, — to  the  stipulations  of  which  con- 
tract neither  of  the  contracting  parties  in  this  convention  nave  any  just  cause  to 
object, — and  the  said  perBons,  or  company,  shall  moreover,  have  made  preparations 
and  expended  time,  money,  and  trouble  on  the  faith  of  such  contract,  it  is  hereby  agreed 
that  such  persons,  or  company,  shall  have  a  priority  of  claim  over  every  other  person, 
persons,  or  company  to  the  protection  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  ana 
Great  Britain,  and  be  allowed  a  year,  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  Convention  for  concluding  their  arrangements,  and  presenting  evidence  <^ 
sufficient  ci^ital  subscribed  to  accomplish  the  contemplated  undertifing;  it  being 
understood,  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of^the  aforesaid  period,  such  persons,  or  company 
be  not  able  to  commence  andcarry  out  the  proposed  enterprise,  then  the  Govemmente 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Briatin  shall  oe  free  to  afford  their  protection  to  any 
other  peraons,  or  company,  that  shall  be  prepared  to  commence  and  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  the  Canal  in  question. 

Abticlb  VIII. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  having;  not  only  desired 
in  entering  into  this  Convention,  to  accomplish  a  particular  object,  but,  also,  to  estab- 
lish agen^^  principle,  they  hereby  acree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  Treaty  stipu- 
lations, to  any  other  practicable  communications,  whether  oy  Canal  or  rail-wav,  across 
the  Isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America;  and,  especially  to  the  inter- 
oceanic  communications, — should  the  same  prove  to  be  practicable,  whether  by 
Canal  or  rail-way, — which  are  now  proposed  to  be  establish^  by  the  way  of  Tehuan- 
tepec.  or  Panama.  In  mnting^  however,  their  joint  protection  to  any  such  Canals 
or  rail-wavB.  as  are  b^r  mis  Article  specified,  it  is  always  understood  by  the  United 
States  ana  ureat  Britain,  that  the  parties  constructing  or  owning  the  same,  shall  impose 
no  other  charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon,  than  the  aforesaid  Grovemments 
shaU  approve  of,  as  just  and  equitable:  and,  that  the  same  Canals  or  rail-ways,  beinff 
open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  tne  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  equiu 
terms,  shaU,  also,  be  open  on  like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  other 
State  which  is  willing  to  grant  thereto,  such  protection  as  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  engage  to  afford. 

Abticlb  IX. 

The  ratifications  of  this  Convention  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington,  within  six 
months  from  this  day,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  fiadth  whereof,  we,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this  Convention, 
and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  Seals. 

Done,  at  Washington,  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty. 

John  M.  Clayton.  [seal.] 

Hbmbt  Lttton  Bulwbb.    [sbal.] 
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Treatjr  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  facilitate  the  conatraction  ol 
a  ship  canal.  Signed  at  Washington^  November  18,  1901;  ratification  advised  by 
the  Senate,  December  16,  1901;  ratified  by  the  President,  December  26,  1901; 
ratified  by  Great  Britain,  January  20, 1902;  ratifications  exchanged  at  Waahington, 
February  21, 1902;  proclaimed,  February  22, 1902. 

By  THS  PbBSIDBNT  of  THB  UnITBD  StATBS  of  AmenK^A. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  facilitate  tlie  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  whatever  route  may  be  consid^ed 
expedient,  and  to  that  end  to  remove  any  objection  which  may  arise  out  of  the 
Convention  of  the  19th  April,  1850,  conmionl^  called  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  to 
the  construction  of  such  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  without  impairing  the  "general  principle'^  of  neutralization  established  in 
Article  VIII  of  that  Convention,  was  concludea  and  signed  by  their  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1901,  the  OTiginal 
of  which  Convention  is  word  for  word  as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  Edward  the  Seventh,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  King,  and  Emperor  of  India,  being  desirous  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  whatever  route  may  be 
considered  expedient,  and  to  that  end  to  remove  any  oDJection  which  may  arise  out 
of  the  Convention  ox  the  19th  April,  1850,  commonly  called  the  Claytcm-Bulwer 
Treaty,  to  the  construction  of  sucn  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  without  impairing  the  "general  principle''  of  neutzalization 
established  in  Article  VIII  of  that  Convention,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  as 
their  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America; 

And  His  Majesty  Edward  the  Seventh,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  and  Emperor  of 
India,  the  Bi^t  Honourable  Lord  Paimcefote,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  His  Majesty's 
AmbayBsador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States; 

Who,  having  communicated  to  eacn  other  their  full  powers  which  were  found  to 
be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles: — 

Ajiticlb  I. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  present  Treaty  shall  supersede  the 
afore-mentioned  Convention  of  the  19th  April,  1850. 

Article  II. 

It  10  agreed  that  the  canal  may  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  either  directiy  at  its  own  cost,  or  by  gift  or  loan  of  money 
to  individuals  or  Corporations,  or  through  subscription  to  or  purchase  of  stock  or 
shares,  and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  said  Government 
shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  construction,  as  well  as  the 
exclusive  right  of  providing  for  me  regulation  and  management  of  the  canaL 

Article  III. 

The  United  States  adopts,  as  the  basis  of  the  neutralization  of  such  ship  canal, 
the  following  Rules,  substantially  as  embodied  in  the  Convention  of  Constantinople, 
signed  the  28th  October,  1888,  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  is  to  say: 

1.  The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all 
nations  observing  these  Rules,- on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in  resx>ect  of  the 
conditions  or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  ana  charges  of  traffic 
shall  be  just  and  eouitable. 

2.  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  an^  right  of  war  be  exercised  nor 
any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  it.  The  United  States,  however,  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  maintain  such  military  police  along  the  canal  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  it  against  lawlessness  and  disorder. 
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S.  TasBeb  of  mi  of  a  belligeient  shall  not^revictual  nor  take  any  stores  in  the 
omal  except  so  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary^  and  the  transit  of  such  vessels  through 
the  ctfial  shall  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  delay  in  accordance  with  the  Reg* 
ulationa  in  force,  and  with  only  such  intennission  as  may  result  from  the  necessitiet 
of  the  aervice. 

Prizes  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same  Rules  as  vessels  d  war  of  the 
belligerentB. 

4.  No  belligerent  shall  embark  or  disembark  troops^  munitions  of  war,  or  warlike 
materials  in  the  canal,  except  in  case  of  accidental  mndrance  ol  the  transit,  and  in 
such  case  the  transit  shall  be  resumed  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  Artid/shall  apply  to  waters  adjacent  to  the  canal,  within 
3  marine  miles  of  either  end.  Vessels  ox  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  remain  in 
such  waters  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  at  any  one  time,  except  in  case  of  dis- 
tress, and  in  such  case,  shall  depart  as  soon  as  possible;  but  a  vessel  of  war  of  one 
belligerent  shall  not  depart  withm  twenty-four  hours  from  the  departure  of  a  vessel 
<ji  war  of  the  other  belligerent. 

6.  The  plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and  all  works  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  canal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  thereof, 
for  me  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  and  in  time  of  war,  as  in  time  of  peace,  shall  enjoy 
complete  immunity  from  attadc  or  injury  bv  belligerents,  and  from  acts  calculated 
to  impair  their  iisefilnonn  as  part  of  the  canal. 

A&ncLB  lY. 

It  is  agreed  that  no  change  of  territorial  sovereignty  or  of  the  international  relatione 
of  the  eountry  or  countries  traversed  by  the  before-mentioned  canal  shall  affect  the 
general  principle  of  neutralization  or  t£e  obligation  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
under  the  present  Treaty. 

Abtiolb  T. 

The  present  Trea^  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  His  Britannic  Majesty; 
tmd  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  or  at  London  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Treaty  and 
thereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington,  the  IStii  day  ol  November,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lad  one  thoMmd  nine  hundred  and  one. 

John  Hat.       [sbal.] 
Paunobfotb.    [sbal.j 

And  Whereas  the  said  Convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  bothjMrts^  and  the 
ratification  of  the  two  Governments  were  exchanged  in  the  citv  of  Washington  on 
the  twenty-first  dav  of  February,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  tiiat  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Convention  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  same  and  evenr  article  and  clause  the;  eof  may  be  obeerved  and  fulfilled 
with  goad  faith  by  tiie  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Citv  of  Washington,  this  twenty-second  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth. 

gBAL.)  ThBODOBB  RoOSBVBUT. 

y  the  President: 
John  Hay, 

Secretary  of  State, 


An  Aet  To  proyld*  for  tta*  oonatractlon  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantle  and  PacUls 


Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Msenibledf  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
to  acquire,  fSr  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  forty  roil- 
li<Hi8  of  dollan,  the  rights,  privileges,  franchises,  cmcessions,  grants  of  land,  nght  of 
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way,  unfinished  work,  plants,  and  other  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  of 
every  name  and  nature,  owned  by  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  of  France,  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  all  its  maps,  plans,  drawings,  records  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  in  Paris,  including  all  the  capital  stock,  not  less,  however,  than  sixty- 
eight  thousand  eight  himdred  and  sixty-three  shares  of  the  Panama  Bailroad  Com- 
pany, owned  hy  or  held  for  the  use  of  said  canal  company,  provided  a  satisfactory 
title  to  all  of  said  property  can  be  obtained. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Iresiaent  is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire  from  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
reasons  *:\e,  perpetual  control  of  a  strip  of  land ^  the  territory  of  the  Repiiblic  of 
Colombia,  not  less  than  six  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  right  to  use  and  dispose  of  the  waters  thereon,  and  to  exca- 
vate, construct,  and  to  i)erpetually  maintain,  operate,  and  protect  thereon  a  canal, 
of  such  depth  and  capacity  as  will  afford  convenient  passage  of  ships  of  the  greatest 
tonnage  and  draft  now  in  use,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
control  shall  include  the  right  to  perpetually  maintain  and  operate  the  ranama 
Railroad,  if  tlie  ownership  thereof,  or  a  controllinjg  interest  therem,  shall  have  been 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  and  also  jurisdiction  over  said  strip  and  the  ports  at 
(he  ends  thereof  to  make  such  police  and  sanitary  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  preserve  order  and  preserve  the  public  health  thereon,  and  to  establish 
such  judicial  tribunals  as  may  be  agreed  upon  thereon  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce 
such  rules  and  regulations. 

The  President  may  ac<juire  such  additional  territory  and  rights  from  Colombia  as 
in  his  judgment  will  fsicibtate  the  general  purpose  hereof. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  the  President  shall  have  arranged  to  seoure  a  satisfactory  title 
to  the  property  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  as  provided  in  section  one  hereof, 
and  ehall  nave  obtained  by  treaty  control  of  the  necessary  territory  from  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  as  provided  in  section  two  hereof,  he  is  authorized  to  pay  for  the  prop- 
erty of  the  New  jPanama  Canal  Company  forty  millions  of  dollars  ana  to  the  Repubhc 
of  Colombia  such  sum  as  shall  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  a  sum  sufficient  for  botil 
Baid  purposes  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropnated,  to  be  paid  on  warrant  or  warrants  drawn  by  the  President. 

The  President  shall  then  through  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  hereinafter 
authorized  cause  to  be  excavated,  constructed,  and  completed,  utilizing  to  that 
end  as  far  as  practicable  the  work  heretofore  done  by  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, of  France,  and  its  predecessor  company,  a  ship  canal  from  the  Caribbean  Sea 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Such  canal  shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity  and  depth  as  shall 
afford  convenient  passage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  and  greatest  draft  now 
in  use,  and  such  as  may  be  reasonably  anticipated,  and  shall  be  supplied  with  all 
necessary  locks  and  other  appliances  to  meet  the  necessities  of  vessels  passing  through 
the  same  from  ocean  to  ocean;  and  he  shall  also  cause  to  be  constructed  such  eSte 
and  commodious  harbors  at  the  termini  of  said  canal,  and  make  such  provisions  for 
defense  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  said  canal  and  harbors. 
That  the  President  is  authorized  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  to  employ  such  persons 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  fix  their  compensation. 

Sec  4.  That  should  the  President  be  unable  to  obtain  for  the  United  States  a 
eatis^tory  title  to  the  property  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  control 
of  the  necessary  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  rights  mentioned  in 
sections  one  and  two  of  this  Act,  witnin  a  reasonable  time  and  upon  reasonable  terms, 
then  the  President,  having  first  obtained  for  the  United  States  perpetual  control  by 
treaty  of  the  necessary  territory  from  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  upon  terms  which 
he  may  consider  reasonable,  for  the  construction,  perpetual  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Caribbean  Sea  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Nicaragua  route,  shall  through  the  said  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  cause  to  be  excavated  and  constructed  a  ship  csjal  and  waterway 
from  a  point  on  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  near  Grey  town,  by  way  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, to  a  point  near  Brito  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Said  canal  shall  oe  of  sufficient 
capacity  and  depth  to  afford  convenient  passa^  for  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage 
and  greatest  draft  now  in  use,  and  such  as  may  oe  reasonably  anticipate,  and  slml 
be  supplied  with  all  necessary  locks  and  other  appliances  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
vessels  passing  through  the  same  from  ocean  to  ocean;  and  he  shall  also  construct 
such  safe  and  commodious  harbors  at  the  termini  of  said  canal  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  safe  and  convenient  use  thereof,  and  shall  make  such  provisions  for  defense 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  said  harbors  and  canal;  and 
Buch  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such  treaty  as  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Kica  for  the  concessions  and  rights  hereunder  pro- 
vided to  be  acquir^  by  the  United  States,  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
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money  in  the  Treaimry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid  on  warrant  or  warrants 
drawn  by  the  President. 

The  Ftesident  shall  cause  the  said  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  to  make  such  sur- 
veys as  may  be  necessary  for  said  canal  and  harbors  to  be  made,  and  in  making  sudi 
surveys  and  in  the  construction  of  said  canal  may  employ  such  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  and  may  fix  their  compensation. 

In  the  excavation  and  construction  of  said  canal  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake 
Nicaragua^or  such  parts  of  each  as  may  be  made  available,  shall  be  used. 

Sbo.  5.  That  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
monev  in  the  lYeasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  toward  the  project  herein  con- 
templated by  either  route  so  selected. 

And  the  Iresident  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  entered  into  such  contract 
or  contracts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  excavation,  construction, 
completion,  and  defense  of  said  canal,  harbors,  and  defenses,  b^r  the  route  finally 
determined  ui>on  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Appropriations  therefor  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  hereafter  made,  not  to  exceed  in  tne  aggr^ate  the  additional 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  shoulothe  Panama  route  be 
adopted,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  should  the  Nicaragua  route 
be  adopted. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  any  a^eement  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  or  with  the  States 
of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  the  President  is  authorized  to  guarantee  to  said  Republic 
or  to  said  States  the  use  of  said  canal  and  harbors,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  for  all  vessels  owned  by  said  States  or  by  citizens  thereof. 

Sbc.  7.  That  to  enable  the  President  to  construct  the  canal  and  works  appurtenant 
thereto  as  provided  in  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  created  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, the  same  to  be  composed  of  seven  members,  who  shall  be  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  serve  until  the  completion  of  said  canal  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
President,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  named  as  the  chairman  of  said  Commission. 
Of  the  seven  members  of  said  Commission  at  least  four  of  them  shall  be  persons  learned 
and  skilled  in  the  science  of  engineering,  and  of  the  four  at  least  one  E^all  be  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  at  least  one  other  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  the  said  officers  respectively  being  either  upon  the  active  or  the  retired 
list  of  the  Ajmy  or  of  the  Navy.  Said  commissioners  snail  each  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  President  shall  prescribe  until  the  same  shall  have  been  otherwise 
fixed  by  the  Congress.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  said  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, the  President  is  hereby  authorized  through  said  Commission  to  employ  in 
said  service  any  of  the  en^eers  of  the  United  States  Army  at  his  discretion,  and 
likewise  to  employ  any  engmeers  in  civU  life,  at  his  discretion,  and  any  other  persons 
necessary  for  tne  proper  and  expeditious  prosecution  of  said  work.  The  compensa- 
tion of  all  such  engineers  and  other  persons  employed  imder  this  Act  shall  be  fixed 
by  said  Commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.  The  official  salary 
of  any  ofilcer  appointed  or  employed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amoimt 
of  eala^  or  compensation  provided  by  or  which  shall  be  fixed  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act.  Said  Commission  shall  in  all  matters  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  President,  and  shall  make  to  the  President  annually  and  at  such  other  periods 
as  may  be  required,  either  by  law  or  by  the  order  of  the  President,  full  and  complete 
reports  of  all  their  actings  and  doings  and  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  in 
the  construction  of  said  work  and  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  connection 
therewith,  which  said  reports  shall  be  by  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress. 
And  the  said  Commission  shall  furthermore  give  to  Congress,  or  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, such  information  as  may  at  any  time  be  required  either  by  Act  of  Confess 
or  by  the  order  of  either  House  of  Congress.  The  President  shall  cause  to  be  provided 
and  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  su<.'a  offices  as  may,  with  tlie  suitable 
equipment  of  the  same,  be  necessary  and  proper,  in  his  discretion,  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  thereof. 

Sbc.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  from  time  to  time,  as  the  proceeds  may  be  required  to 
defray  expenditures  authorized  by  this  Act  (such  proceeds  when  received  to  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such  expenditures),  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  prepare  and 
isBue  therefor  coupon  or  registered  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  such  form  as  he 
may  prescribe,  and  in  denominations  of  twenty  dollars  or  some  multiple  of  that  sum, 
redeemable  in  gold  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  their  issue,  and  payable  thirty  years  from  such  date,  and  bearing  interest 

Kyable  quarterly  in  gola  coin  at  the  rate  of  two  per  centum  per  annum;  and  the 
nds  herein  autnoriz^  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States, 
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aa  well  as  from  taxatdoa  in  any  fonn  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority: 
Provided^  That  said  bonds  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
not  less  than  par,  imder  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  giving  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  an  equal  opportunity  to  subscribe  therefor,  but  no  commissions 
shall  be  allowed  or  paid  thereon;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum 
of  the  amoimt  of  the  bonds  herein  authorized  is  h^^y  smpropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  the  expense  of  preparing, 
advertising,  and  issuing  the  same. 
Approved,  June  28, 1902.    [32  U.  S.  Stats.,  481.] 


[Copy  of  Convention  betiveen  the  United  States  and  the  RepabUe  of  Panama  tot  the  ooDstniction  of  a  Ship 
Canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ooeans.) 

panama — ship  canal. 

Convention 

BBTWBBK  the  united  states  and  the  republic  of  PANAMA  FOR  THE  CONSTRUO* 
TION  OF  A  SHIP  CANAL  TO  CONNECT  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  ATLANTIO  AND  PACIFZO 
OCEANS.  < 

Signed  at  Washington,  November  18, 1903. 

Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate,  February  23, 1904. 

Ratified  by  the  President,  February  25, 1904. 

Ratified  by  Panama,  December  2, 1903. 

Ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington,  February  26, 1904. 

Proclaimed,  February  26, 1904. 

Bt  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Averiga. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  insiure  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  was  concluded  and  skned  by  their  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  at  Washington,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November^  one  thousand 
nine  nundred  and  three,  the  original  of  which  Convention,  being  in  the  English 
language,  is  word  for  word  as  follows: 

ISTHMIAN  CANAL  CONVENTION. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  being  desirous  to  insxu« 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  having  passed 
an  act  ap})roved  June  28, 1902^  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  by  which  the  Ir^dent 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  acquire  within  a  reasonable  time  the  control  of 
the  necessary  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  the  sovereignty  of  such  terri- 
tory bein£^  actually  vested  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  high  contracting  parties 
have  resolved  for  that  purpose  to  conclude  a  convention  and  have  accordingly  appointed 
as  their  plenipotentiaries, — 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  Philippe  Bimau-Varilla.  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  tnereunto 
specially  empowered  by  said  government,  who  after  communicating  with  each  other 
tneir  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and 
concluded  the  foUowing  articles: 

Article  I. 

The  United  States  guarantees  and  will  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

Article  II. 

^  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupa- 
tion and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  and  land  under  water  for  the  construction,  main« 
tenance,  operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  said  canal  of  the  width  of  ten  miles 
extending  to  tiie  distance  of  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  route  of 
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flue  canal  to  be  constructed;  the  said  zone  beginning  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  three 
marine  miles  from  mean  low  water  mark  and  extending  to  and  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  distance  of  three  marme  miles  from  mean  low  water 
mark  with  the  proviso  that  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  harbors  adjacent 
to  said  cities,  wnich  are  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  zone  above  described, 
shall  not  be  included  within  this  grant.  The  Republic  of  Panama  further  grants  to 
the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupation  and  control  of  any  other  lands 
and  waters  outaide  of  tne  zone  above  described  which  may  be  necessary  and  convenient 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the  said 
Canal  or  of  any  auxiliary  canals  or  other  works  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  said  enterprise. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  further  grants  in  like  manner  to  the  United  States  in  per« 
petuity  all  islands  within  the  limits  of  the  zone  above  described  and  in  addition  thereto 
the  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  named  Perico,  Naosy  Gulebra  and 
Flamenco. 

Abuglb  III. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the  United  States  all  the  rights,  power  and  author- 
ity  within  the  zone  mentioned  and  described  in  Article  II  of  this  agreement  and  withha 
the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands  and  waters  mentioned  and  described  in  said  Article  II 
which  the  United  States  would  possess  and  exercise  if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  terri- 
tory within  which  said  lands  and  waters  are  located  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
•xerdse  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority. 

Abholb  IV. 

As  ri^ts  subsidiary  to  the  above  grants  the  Republic  of  Panama  grants  in  perpetuity 
to  the  United  States  the  right  to  use  the  rivers,  streams,  lakes  and  other  bodies  of  water 
within  its  limits  fox  navigation,  the  supply  of  water  or  water-power  or  other  puxposes, 
so  ftur  as  the  use  of  said  rivers,  streams,  IsQces  and  bodies  of  water  and  the  waters  thereof 
may  be  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  construction^  maintenance,  operation, 
samtation  and  protection  of  the  said  CanaL 

Articlb  y. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  a  monopoly  for 
the  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  any  s^rstem  of  communication  by  means 
(d  canal  or  railroad  across  its  territory  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Aancui  VI. 

The  giants  herein  contained  shall  in  no  manner  invalidate  the  titles  or  rights  of 
private  land  holders  or  owners  of  private  property  in  the  said  zone  or  in  er  to  any  of 
the  lands  or  watons  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  provisions  of  any  Article  of  this 
treaty,  nor  shall  they  interfere  with  the  rights  of  way  over  the  public  roads  passing 
throu^  the  said  zone  or  over  any  of  the  said  lands  or  waters  unless  said  rights  of  wav 
or  private  rights  shall  conflict  with  rights  herein  granted  to  the  United  States  im  which 
case  the  rights  of  the  United  States  shall  be  superior.  All  damages  caused  to  the  owners 
of  private  Ismds  or  private  property  of  any  land  by  reason  of  the  grants  contained  in 
this  treaty  or  by  reason  of  l£e  operations  of  the  United  States,  its  agents  or  employees, 
or  by  reason  of  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of 
the  said  Canal  or  of  the  works  of  sanitation  and  protection  herein  provided  for,  shall  be 
appraised  and  settled  bv  a  joint  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governments  ot  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  whose  decisions  as  to  such  damages  shall 
be  final  and  whose  awanis  as  to  such  damages  shall  be  paid  solelv  by  the  United 
States.  No  i>art  of  the  work  on  said  Canal  or  the  Panama  Railroad  or  on  any  aux- 
iliary works  relating  thereto  and  authorized  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty  shall  be 
prevented,  delayed  or  impeded  by  or  pending  such  proceedings  to  ascertain  such 
damages.  The  appraisal  of  said  private  lands  and  private  property  and  the  assessment 
•I  damages  to  them  shall  be  based  upon  their  value  before  the  date  of  this  convention« 

Articlb  VII. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  mxLia  to  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon  and  uieir  adjacent  harbors  and  within  the  territory  adjacent 
thereto  Uie  right  to  acouire  by  purchase  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
4omaia,  any  lands,  builaings,  water  rights  or  other  properties  necessary  and  convenient 
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for  the  condtruction,  maintenance,  operation  and  protection  of  the  Canal  and  of  any 
wurkB  of  sanitation,  such  as  the  collection  and  disposition  of  sewage  and  the  diatribu- 
lion  of  water  in  the  said  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
United  States  may  be  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the  said  Canal  and  railroad.  All  such  works  of 
sanitation,  collection  and  disposition  of  sewage  and  distribution  of  water  in  the  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon  shall  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  its  agents  or  nominees  shall  be  authorized  to  impose 
and  collect  water  rates  and  sewerage  rates  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  interest  and  the  amortization  of  the  principal  of  the  cost  of  said  works 
within  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  upon  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  fifty  years  the 
system  of  sewers  and  water  works  shsul  revert  to  and  become  the  properties  of  the  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon  respectively,  and  the  use  of  the  water  shall  be  free  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Panama  and  Colon,  except  to  the  extent  that  water  rates  may  be  necessary  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  said  system  of  sewers  and  water. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  that  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  shall  comply 
in  perpetuity  with  the  sanitary  ordinances  whether  of  a  joreventive  or  curative 
character  prescribed  by  the  United  States  and  in  case  the  government  of  Panama 
is  unable  or  fails  in  its  duty  to  enforce  this  compliance  by  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  with  the  sanitary  ordinances  of  the  United  States  the  Republic  of  Panama 
grants  to  the  United  States  the  right  and  authority  to  enforce  the  same. 

The  same  right  and  authority  are  granted  to  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  territories  and  harbors 
adjacent  thereto  in  case  the  Republic  of  Panama  should  not  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  United  States,  able  to  maintain  such  order. 

Articlb  VIII. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the  United  States  all  rights  which  it  now  has  or 
hereafter  may  acquire  to  the  property  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  soverei&:nty  from  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  authorizes 
the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  to  sell  and  transfer  to  the  United  States  its  rights, 
privileges,  properties  and  concessions  as  well  as  the  Panama  Railroad  and  all  the 
shares  or  part  of  the  shares  of  that  company;  but  the  public  lands  situated  outside  of 
the  Zone  aeecribed  in  Article  II  of  this  treaty  now  included  in  the  concessions  to  both 
said  enterprises  and  not  required  in  the  construction  or  operation  of  the  Canal  shall 
revert  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  except  any  property  now  owned  by  or  in  the  posses- 
sion of  said  companies  within  Panama  or  Colon  or  the  ports  or  terminals  thereof. 

Article  IX. 

The  United  States  agrees  that  the  ports  at  either  entrance  of  the  Oanal  and  the  waters 
thereof,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  that  the  towns  of  Panama  and  Colon  shall 
be  free  for  all  time  so  that  there  shall  not  be  imposed  or  collected  custom  house  tolls, 
tonnage,  anchorage,  light-house,  wharf,  pilot,  or  quarantine  dues  or  any  other  charges 
or  taxes  of  any  Idna  upon  any  vessel  using  or  passing  throu^  the  Canal  or  belonging  to 
or  employed  by  the  United  States,  direcuy  or  indiroctly,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the  main  Canal,  or 
auxiliary  works,  or  upon  the  cargo,  officers,  crew  or  passengers  of  any  such  vessels,  except 
such  tolls  and  diarges  as  may  be  impoeea  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Canal 
and  other  works^  and  except  tolls  and  charges  imposed  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
upon  merchandise  destinea  to  be  introduced  for  the  consumption  of  the  rest  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  upon  vessels  touching  at  the  ports  of  Colon  and  Panama  and 
which  do  not  cross  the  Canal. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  have  the  right  to  establish  in  such 
ports  and  in  ^e  towns  of  Panama  and  Colon  such  houses  and  guards  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  collect  duties  on  importations  destined  to  other  portions  of  Panama  and 
to  prevent  contraband  trade.  The  United  Std^tes  shall  have  the  right  to  make  use  of 
the  towns  and  harbors  of  Panama  and  Colon  as  places  of  anchorage,  and  for  making 
repairs,  for  loading,  unloading,  depositing,  or  trans-shipping  cargoes  either  in  trnnsil 
or  destmed  for  the  service  of  the  Canal  and  for  other  works  pertaining  to  the  Canal. 

AanoLB  X. 

The  Repub^c  of  Panama  agrees  that  there  shall  not  be  imposed  aay;  taxes,  national; 
municipaf,  departmental,  or  of  any  other  clas^,  upon  the  Canal,  the  railways  and  aux- 
iliary worksi  tugs  and  other  vesselE  employed  in  the  service  ol  the  Canal,  store  houses^ 
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road  and  auxiliary  works,  or  their  ofiicers  or  employees,  situated  within  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon,  and  that  there  shall  not  be  imposea  contributions  or  charges  of  a 
personal  character  of  any  kind  upon  officers,  employees,  laborers,  and  other  individuals 
in  the  service  of  the  Canal  and  railroad  ana  auxiliary  works. 

Aruclb  XI. 

The  United  States  agrees  that  the  official  dispatches  of  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  shall  be  transmitted  over  any  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  established 
for  Canal  purposes  and  used  for  public  and  private  business  at  rates  not  higher  than 
those  required  from  officials  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Artiolb  XII. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  permit  the  immigration  and  free 
Access  to  the  lands  and  workshops  of  the  Canal  and  its  auxiliary  works  of  all  employees 
and  workmen  of  whatever  nationality  under  contract  to  work  upon  or  seeking  employ- 
ment upon  or  in  any  wise  connected  with  the  said  Canal  and  its  aiudliarv  works,  with 
their  respective  fainilies,  and  all  such  persons  shall  be  free  and  exempt  nom  the  mili- 
tary sdrvice  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Articlb  XIII. 

The  United  States  may  import  at  any  time  into  the  said  zone  and  auxiliar^r  lands^ 
free  of  customs  duties,  imposts,  taxes,  or  other  chai-ges,  and  without  any  restrictions, 
any  and  all  vessels,  dredges,  engines,  cars,  machinery,  tools,  explosives,  materials, 
supplies,  and  other  articles  necessary  and  convenient  in  tne  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the  Canal  and  auxiliary  works,  and  all  pro- 
visions,  medicines,  clothiii^,  supplies  and  oth  3r  things  necessary  and  convenient  for 


the  officers,  employees,  workmen  and  laborers  in  the  service  and  employ  of  the  United 
States  and  for  tkeir  families.  If  any  such  articles  are  disposed  of  for  use  outside  of  the 
zone  and  auxiliarv  lands  granted  to  the  United  States  and  within  the  territory  of  the 
Republic,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  import  or  other  duties  as  like  articles 
imported  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Article  XIV. 

AS  the  price  or  compensation  for  the  rights,  powers  ana  privil^es  granted  in  this 
convention  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars 
(110,000^000)  in  gold  coin  of  ttie  Unitea  States  on  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  this 
convention  and  iJso  an  annual  payment  during  the  life  of  this  convention  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($250,000)  in  like  gold  coin,  beginning  nine  years  after 
the  date  aforesaid. 

The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other  benefits  assured  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  under  ^is  convention. 

But  no  delav  or  difference  of  opinion  under  this  Article  or  any  other  provisions  of  this 
treaty  shall  affect  or  interrupt  the  full  operation  and  effect  of  this  convention  in  all 
other  respects. 

Article  XV. 

The  joint  commission  referred  to  in  Article  VI  shall  be  established  as  follows: 
The  President  of  tiie  United  States  shall  nominate  two  persons  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  nominate  two  persons  and  they  shall  proceed  to  a 
decision;  but  in  case  of  disa^eement  of  the  Commission  (by  reason  of  their  being 
eaually  divided  in  conclusion)  an  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  the  two  Governments 
wno  shall  render  the  decision.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacltv  of 
a  Commissioner  or  Umpire,  or  of  his  omitting,  declining  or  ceasing  to  act,  his  placeshall 
be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  another  person  in  the  manner  fU>ove  indicated.  All 
dedsioiis  by  a  majority  of  the  Commission  or  by  the  umpire  shall  be  final. 

Abtiolb  XVI. 

The  two  Governments  shall  make  adequate  provision  by  future  agreement  for  the 
pursuit,  capture,  imprisonment,  detention  and  delivery  within  said  zone  and  auxiliary 
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lands  to  the  authoritief  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  penons  changed  with  the  commit* 
ment  of  crimes,  felonies  or  misdemeanors  without  said  zone  and  for  the  pursuit,  cap- 
ture, imprisonment,  detention  and  deUvery  without  said  zone  to  l^e  authorities  of  the 
United  States  of  persons  charsed  with  the  commitment  of  crimes,  felonies  and  niisde- 
meanors  within  said  zone  and  auxiliary  lands. 

AsnoLx  XVIL 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the  United  States  the  use  of  all  the  ports  of  the 
Republic  open  to  commerce  as  places  of  refuge  for  any  vessels  employed  in  the  Canal 
enterprise,  and  for  all  vessels  passing  or  bound  to  puss  through  the  Canal  which  may 
be  in  distress  and  be  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  said  ports.  Such  vessels  shall  be  exempt 
from  anchorage  and  tonnage  dues  on  the  part  of  tine  Republic  of  Panama. 

Abticlb  XVIII. 

The  Canal,  when  constructed,  and  the  entrances  thereto  shall  be  neutral  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  shall  be  opened  upon  the  terms  provided  for  by  Section  I  of  Article  three 
of,  and  in  conformity  with  all  the  stipulations  of,  the  treaty  entered  into  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  November  18, 1901. 

Abticlx  XIX. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  have  the  right  to  transport  over 
the  Canal  its  vessels  and  its  troops  and  munitions  of  war  in  such  vessels  at  all  times 
without  paying  chaiges  of  any  kind.  The  exemption  is  to  be  extended  to  the  auxiliary 
railway  for  the  transportation  of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or 
of  the  police  force  charged  with  the  preservation  of  public  order  outside  of  said  zone, 
ta  wcdfas  to  their  haggage,  munitions  of  war  and  supplies. 

Abticlb  XX. 

If  by  virtue  of  any  existinj;  treaty  in  relation  to  the  territorv  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  whereof  the  obligations  shall  descend  or  be  assumed  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  tilere  may  be  an^  privilege  or  concession  in  favor  of  the  Government  or  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  a  tmrd  i>ower  relative  to  an  interoceanic  means  of  communica- 
tion which  in  any  of  its  terms  may  be  incompatible  with  the  terms  of  the  present 
convention,  the  Republic  of  Panama  a^:ees  to  cancel  or  modify  such  treatsr  in  due 
form,  for  which  purpose  it  shall  give  to  the  said  third  power  the  requisite  notification 
within  tile  term  of  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  present  convention,  and  in  case 
the  existing  treaty  contains  no  clause  permitting  its  modifications  or  annulment,  the 
Republic  of  Panama  agrees  to  procure  its  modification  or  annulment  in  such  form  that 
there  shall  not  exist  any  conflict  with  the  stipulations  of  the  present  convention. 

Abticlb  XXI. 

The  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United  States 
in  the  preceding  Articles  are  understood  to  be  nee  of  all  anterior  debts,  liens,  trusts,  or 
liabilities,  or  concessions  or  privileges  to  other  Governments,  corporations,  syndicates 
or  individuals,  and  consequently,  if  there  should  arise  any  claims  on  account  of  the 
present  concessions  and  privileges  or  otherwise,  the  claimants  shall  resort  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  not  to  the  United  States  for  any  indemnity 
or  compromise  which  may  be  required. 

Abticlb  XXII. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  renounces  and  grants  to  the  United  States  the  participatioii 
to  which  it  might  be  entitled  in  the  future  earnings  of  the  Canal  under  Article  A V  of 
the  concessionary  contract  with  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse  now  owned  bjr  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  anv  and  all  other  rights  or  claims  of  a  pecuniary  nature  arising 
under  or  relating  to  saia  concession,  or  arising  under  or  relating  to  the  concessions  to 
the  Panama  Rauroad  Company  or  any  extension  or  modification  thereof;  and  it  like- 
wise renounces,  confirms  and  grants  to  the  United  States,  now  and  hereafter,  all  the 
rights  and  property  reserved  in  the  said  concesnons  which  oUierwise  would  belong  to 
Panama  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  ninety-nine  ^ears  of  the  concessions 
granted  to  or  held  by  the  above  mentioned  party  and  companies,  and  all  right,  title 
and  interest  which  it  now  has  or  may  hereafter  have,  in  and  to  the  lands,  canali  work% 
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property  and  righto  held  by  the  said  companies  under  said  concesdons  or  otherwise, 
and  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  or  through  the  New  Panama 
C^anal  Company,  including  any  property  and  rights  which  might  or  mav  in  the  future 
either  by  lapse  of  time,  forfeiture  or  otherwise^vert  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
under  any  contracto  or  concessions,  .with  said  Wyse,  the  Universal  Panama  Canal 
Company,  the  Pai^ama  Railroad  Company  and  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company. 

The  aforesaid  rights  and  property  shall  be  and  are  free  and  released  from  any  present 
or  reversionary  interest  or  claims  of  Panama  and  the  title  of  the  United  States  thereto 
upon  consummation  of  the  contemplated  purchase  by  the  United  States  from  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company,  shall  be  absolute,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Republic  of  Panamai 
excepting  always  the  ogtitB  of  the  Republic  specifically  secured  under  this  treaty. 

Abtiolb  XXIII. 

If  it  should  become  necessary  at  any  time  to  employ  armed  forces  for  the  safety  or 
protection  of  the  Canal,  or  of  the  ships  that  make  use  of  the  same,  or  the  railways  and 
auxiliary  works,  the  United  States  snail  have  the  right,  at  all  times  and  in  ite  diacre* 
tion,  to  use  ito  police  and  ito  land  and  naval  forces  or  to  establish  fortifications  for  these 

purpoees.  

Abtiolb  XXTV. 

No  change  either  in  the  Government  or  in  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  affect  any  right  of  the  United 
States  under  the  present  convention,  or  under  any  treaty  stipulation  oetween  the  two 
countries  that  now  existo  or  may  hereafter  exist  touching  the  subject  matter  of  this 
convention. 

If  the  Republic  of  Pkmama  shall  hereafter  enter  as  a  constituent  into  any  other  Gov- 
ernment or  mto  any  union  or  confederation  of  states,  so  as  to  merge  her  sovereignty  or 
independence  in  such  (Government,  union  or  confederation,  the  rights  of  tiie  umted 
States  under  this  convention  shall  not  be  in  any  respect  lessened  or  impaired. 

Abticlb  XXV. 

For  the  better  performance  of  the  engagemento  of  this  convention  and  to  the  end  of 
the  eflkient  nrotection  of  the  Canal  and  the  preservation  of  ito  neutrality,  the  Gov« 
emment  of  tne  Republic  of  Panama  will  sell  or  lease  to  the  United  States  lands  add- 
quate  and  necessary  for  naval  or  coaling  stations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  on  the  western 
Caribbean  Coast  of  the  Republic  at  certain  pointo  to  be  agreed  upon  with  the  President 

of  the  United  States.  

Abtiolb  XXVI. 

This  convention  when  signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  respective  Govemmento  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  at  the  eaibest  datepossible. 

In  huth  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  convention 
in  duplicate  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  the  18th  day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

John  Hat  [sbal] 

P.  BUNAU  VaBILLA     [SBALJ 

And  whereas  the  said  CoBvention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parto,  and  the 
ratifications  of  the  two  ffovemmento  were  exchanged  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on 
the  twenty-eixth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  mne  hundred  and  four; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Convention  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-eixth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eightlu 

[sbal.]  ThBODOBB  ROOIBTBLT. 

By  the  President: 
John  Hat, 

SeenUaryqfStaU* 
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An  Act  To  provide  for  the  tempormrj  goverament  of  the  Canal  Zone  at  Panama,  the  proteotkm  of  tht 
eanal  works,  and  for  other  poipoaes. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Preeident  is  hereby  authorized,  upon  the  acquiflilion 
of  the  property  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  payment  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  nrovided  by  article  fourteen  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Repuolic  of  Panama,  the  ratifications  of  which 
were  exchanged  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Febniary,  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
to  be  paid  to  the  latter  (jovemment,  to  take  possession  of  and  occupy  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  the  zone  of  land  and  land  under  water  of  the  width  of  ten  miles,  extend- 
ing to  the  distance  of  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  route  of  the  canal 
to  oe  constructed  thereon,  which  said  zone  begins  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  three  marine 
miles  from  mean  low-water  mark  and  extends  to  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  distance  of  three  marine  miles  from  mean  low-water 
mark,  and  also  of  all  islands  within  said  zone,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  group  of 
islajias  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  named  Perico,  Naos,  Culebra,  and  Flamenco,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  of  any  lands  and  waters  outside  of  said  zone  which  ma^r  be  necessary 
and  convenient  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  said  canal,  or  of  any  auxiliary  canals  or  other  works  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
said  enterprise,  the  use,  occupation,  and  control  whereof  were  granted  to  the  United 
States  by  article  two  of  said  treaty.  The  said  zone  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  ''the 
Canal  2ione."  The  payment  of  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  provided  by  article  foiui^een 
of  said  treaty  shall  be  made  in  lieu  of  the  indefinite  appropriation  made  in  the  third 
eection  of  the  Act  of  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  said  piurpose. 

Seo.  2.  That  until  the  expiration  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  unless  provision  for 
the  temporary  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  be  sooner  made  by  Congress,  all  the 
military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  as  well  as  the  power  to  make  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations necessary  for  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  all  the  rights,  x>owers,  and 
authority  granted  by  the  terms  of  said  treaty  to  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
such  person  or  persons  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  Preeident  shall 
direct  for  the  government  of  said  Zone  and  maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhabitants 
thereof  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion. 

Approved,  April  28,  1904.    [33  U.  S.  Stats.,  429.J 


An  Act  Maldng  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Oovemment 
for  tJbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Hereafter  the  accounts  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Auditor  for  the  War  Department. 

Approved,  February  3,  1905. 


An  Act  Fixing  the  status  of  merchandise  coming  into  the  United  States  from  the  Canal  Zone,  Isthnma  of 
Panama. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  laws  anectmg  imports  of  articles,  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  and  entnr  of  persons  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  shall 
apply  to  articles,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  and  persons  coming  from  the  Canal 
Zone,  Isthmus  oi  Panama,  and  seeking  entry  into  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Approved,  March  2,  1905.    [33  U.  S.  Stats.,  843.] 


An  Act  Supplemental  to  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  oonstruetlon  of  a  canal  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Paciilc  oceans."  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hoadred  and  two,  and 
tnaiHng  appropriation  Sox  Isthmian  Canal  consthiction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  two  per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States  authorized  by 
■ection  «i£^t  of  the  Act  entitled  **An  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
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oonnectmg  the  waters  ot  the  AUantic  and  Pacific  oceans/'  approved  June  twenty- 
eighty  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  by 
law  to  other  two  per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  every  national  banking 
association  having  on  deposit,  as  provided  by  law,  socn  bonds  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section  eignt  of  said  Act  approved  June  twenty-eight,  nineteen  hunored 
and  two,  to  secure  its  circulating  notes,  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  oi  the  United  States, 
in  the  months  of  January  and  July,  a  tax  of  one-lourth  of  one  per  cent  each  half  year 
upon  the  avecage  amount  of  such  of  its  notes  in  circulation  as  are  based  upon  the 
deposit  d  said  two  per  cent  bonds;  and  sudi  tax  diall  be  in  lieu  of  exiiting  taxes  on 
its  notes  in  circulation  imposed  by  section  fifty-two  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Sbc.  2.  That  there  is  hereby  appr^iiated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  eleven  million  dollars  to  continue  the  construction 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  President  in  accord- 
ance with  the  said  Act  to  proviae  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Padnc  oceans,  approved  June  twenly-eighth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two,  and  lor  each  and  every  punpose  connected  with  the  same,  the  said  sum  te 
continue  available  until  expendea:  Provided,  That  all  expenditiures  from  the  appro- 
priation herein  made  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds  authorized  in  section  eight  of  tiie  said  Act  approved 
June  twenW-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Sec.  3.  ThtX  the  President  shall  annually,  and  at  such  other  periods  as  may  be  pro- 
vided, either  by  law  or  by  his  order,  require  full  and  complete  reports  to  be  made  to 
him  by  the  persons  appointed  or  employed  by  him  in  chaige  of  the  p>vemment  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  construction  of  the  isthmian  Canal,  and  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  including  an  itemized  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended,  which 
said  reponrts  shall  be  by  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  President  shall 
annually  cause  to  be  made,  by  the  persons  appointed  and  employed  by  him  in  charge 
of  the  ffovemment  of  said  Canal  Zone  and  the  construction  of  said  camd,  estimates  of 
expenditures  and  appropriations,  in  detail  as  to  as  practicable,  whidi  estimates  thM 
cover  all  annual  saltfies  paid  to  persons  employed  on  said  work,  excepting  laborert 
and  skilled  laborers,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  the  manner  provided  in 
section  five  of  the  Act  entitled  ''An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Imslativei 
executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thurtieth,  nineteen  hundrea  and  two,  and  for  other  inirposes."  And  no  money  shall 
be  expended  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  constructing  and  maintaining  said  Istnmiaii 
CanaL  or  lor  any  expenses  incident  thereto,  except  in  accordance  with  appropriatioot 
made  by  Congress. 

Apim>ved,  December  21, 1905. 


An  Aet  HaUnc  appnmrtetloDs  to  mxpplf  mwrni  defldeocles  tn  the  appfoprktloiit  Ibt  fbe  flsetl  ymt 
ending  Jima  thlrueth,  ninfttfwn  himdied  «nd  six,  and  for  prior  yean,  and  for  other  porpoees. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conaress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appro- 

Sriated,  out  of  any  money^  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply 
efidendes  in  the  appropriations  lor  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  ana 
for  prior  years,  and  vx  other  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely: 

TUB  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

To  continue  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  to  be  expended  imder  direction 
of  the  President  in  accordance  with  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,"  approved 
June  twenty-eighthy  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  as  follows: 

For  miscellaneous  material  purchases  in  the  United  States,  one  million  dollars; 

For  miscellaneous  material  purchases  on  the  Isthmus  and  miscellaneous  expendi- 
tures, consisting  of  hotel  and  hospital  and  other  supplies,  transportation  of  labor  from 
West  Indies,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars; 

For  amounts  to  pay  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  lor  material  and  services, 
including  construction  of  second  main  track,  two  hun<ued  thousand  dollars; 

For  Istnmus  pay  rolls,  two  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars: 

For  salaries,  incidental  expenses,  rents,  cable  and  telegraph  service  in  the  United 
6tatei|  covering  Washington  office,  incluoing  Commissioners,  offices  of  assistant  pur* 
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chasiDg  agents  at  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Tacoma,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars: 
Provided^  That  no  part  of  the  money  herein  appropriated  shall  be  paid  to  any  Oom- 
missioner  as  compensation  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  Oonmiissioner; 

For  new  equipment  purchases,  one  million  five  hundred  and  sixtv-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars;  in  all,  &ve  million  three  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  doUais,  which  shall  continue  available  until 
expended:  Provided^  That  all  expenditures  from  the  appropriation  herein  and  here- 
inafter made  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  shall  be  paid  from,  or  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  out  of  .the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds  authorized  in  section  eight 
of  the  said  Act  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

To  be  used  as  an  advance  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  to  pay  for  the  reequip- 
ment  of  that  companv,  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  provisions  of  tne  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  limitations  of  the  hours 
of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  the  public  works  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia, '^approved  August  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  shall  not  apply  to  alien  lalxurers  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  within  the  Canal  Zone. 

Approved,  February  27, 1906. 


Joist  Bflsohitlon  Provldiiig  for  the  porehase  of  material  and  eqidinnent  for  use  in  tlie  oonstniotlon  of 

the  Panazna  Canal. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  purchases  of  material  and  equipment  for  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Cansd  shall  be  restricted  to  articles  of  domestic  production  and 
manufacture,  from  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  unless  the  President  shall,  in  any 
case,  deem  tne  bids  or  tenders  therefor  to  be  extortionate  or  unreasonable. 

Approved,  June  25,  1906. 


An  Act  For  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds  and  other  Instrmnents  In  Qoam,  Samoa,  and  the  Oanal  Zoos 
to  affect  lands  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  Territories. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreserUaHves  of  the  United  States  (^America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  deeds  and  other  instnmients  affecting  land  situate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or'  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  acknowledged  in 
the  islands  of  Guam  and  Samoa  or  in  the  Canal  Zone  before  any  notary  public  or 
jud^e,  appointed  therein  by  proper  authority,  or  by  any  officer  uieroin  who  has  ex 
officio  the  powers  of  a  notary  piiblic:  Provided,  That  the  certificate  by  such  notary 
in  Guam,  Samoa,  or  the  Canal  Zone,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  the  governor  or  actinje;  governor  of  such  place  to  the  effect  that  the  notary 
taking  said  acknowledmient  was  m  fact  the  officer  he  purported  to  be;  and  any  dee(U 
or  other  instruments  affecting  lands  so  situate,  so  acknowledged  since  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  accompanied  by  such  certificate  shall  liave 
the  same  effect  as  such  deeds  or  otiier  instruments  hereafter  so  acknowledged  and 
certified. 

Approved,  June  28, 1906. 


An  Aot  To  pnnrlde  for  the  ooDftrcictlon  of  a  lock  canal  connecting  the  waten  of  the  AtJantlo  tad  Pacfflo 
oceans,  and  the  method  of  construction. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  lock  canal  be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  of  the  general  type  proposed 
by  the  minority  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers,  created  oy  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent dated  January  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  himdred  and  five,  in  pursuance  of  an 
Act  entitled  **  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc  oceans,"  approved  June  twenty-ei^^th,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two. 

Approved,  June  29, 1906. 
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An  Act  Haklng  ftppropristtons  for  scmdnr  otyll  expenses  of  the  Gorermnent  for  tlie  fiscal  year  endlnt 
Jims  thirttoth,  nJneteen  luiiidied  and  seven,  and  for  other  pmposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  (he  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assanbUd,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appro- 
priated, for  the  objects  hereinafter  expre^ed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth^ 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  namely: 

THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

To  continue  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal^  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  in  accordance  with  an  Act  entitled  ''An  Act  toprovide  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  I^acific  oceans," 
approved  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  sums  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  of  the  so- 
called  sea-level  type,  as  follows: 

For  salaries  of  members,  officers^  and  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  GommiA- 
lion,  including  inspectors  of  matenal,  examiners,  assistant  purchasinff  and  shipping 
agents,  and  all  otner  employees  in  the  United  States,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  and  sixty-three  aollars  and  thirty-three  cents: 

For  incidental  expenses,  including  rents,  cable  and  telegraph  service,  supplies, 
stationery  and  printing,  and  actual  neces^iTv  traveling  expenses  in  the  United  States 
(including  rent  of  the  Panama  Canal  builmns  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  twelve 
thousand  dolliurs,  and  text-books  and  books  of  reference,  one  thousand  dollars),  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  thirty- 
six  cents; 

For  pay  of  officers  and  employees  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  on  the 
Isthmus,  for  the  construction  and  engineering  and  administration  departments,  two 
million  eix  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  five  himdred  and  twelve  dollars; 

For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  on  the  Isthmus,  for  the  departments  of  construction 
and  enzineering  and  administration,  nine  million  fifty  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  dollars: 

For  purchase  and  delivery  of  material,  supplies,  and  equipment  for  the  construc- 
tion and  engineering  and  administration  departments  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  nine 
million  thirty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  twenty-four 
cents; 

To  continue  the  reequipment  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  to  be  disbursed  directly 
under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  one  million  dollars;  no  part  of  said  sum  shall 
have  been  so  expended  until  the  obligation  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  for  the 
full  amount  thereof  and  drawing  four  per  cent  interest  payable  to  the  United  States 
shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
by  him  accepted. 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  cable  and  telegraph  service,  stationery  and  print- 
ing, and  traveling  and  mcidental  expenses  on  the  Isthmus  for  the  construction  and 
engineering  and  administration  departments,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 

F<»r  pay  of  officers  and  employees  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  th« 
service  of  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  six  himdred  thousand  dollars; 

For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  the  service  of  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
fifty  thousand  dollars; 

For  material,  supplies,  equipment,  new  buildings,  and  contingent  expenses  for 
account  of  the  government  oi  the  Canal  Zone,  three  himdred  and  eighteen  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars; 

For  pay  of  officers  and  employees  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  engaged  in 
the  healtli  and  sanitation  department  on  the  Isthmus,  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars; 

For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  engaged  in  the  health  and  sanitation  department 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  and  sixty-eight 
dollars? 

For  material,  supplies,  equipment,  new  buildings,  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
health  and  sanitation  department  on  the  Isthmus,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  fifteen  cents; 

In  all.  twenty-five  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  aoUars  and  eieht  cents:  Provided.  That  all  expenditures  from  the  appropria- 
tion herein  made  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  snail  be  paid  from,  or  reimbursed  to  tne  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  out  of,  the  proceeds  of  tne  sale  of  bonds  authorized  in  section 
eight  of  the  said  Act  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 
•  •••••• 

Approved,  June  30, 1906. 
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An  Aet  Makiitf  ippiopriAtioiis  to  sopply  deficnnries  in  the  appropriations  for  thi 
Jane  thirtieth,  nmefeen  nondred  and  six,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Sbo.  4.  The  provkaonfl  of  an  Act  ODtitled  ''An  Act  relating  to  the  UmitationB  of 
the  houra  of  dauy  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  the  public  works 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  August  mrst,  eif^teen 
hundred  and  ninet;^-two,  and  of  an  Act  entitled  ''An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
supply  urgent  deficiencies  in  the  impropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  enaing  June  thir- 
tietn,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  tor  prior  vears,  and  for  other  purposes,  '  approved 
February  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundrea  and  six,  shall  not  apply  to  unskilled 
alien  laborers  and  to  the  loremen  and  superintendents  of  such  laborers,  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  within  the  Canal  Zone. 

Approved,  June  30, 1906. 


IBxtiact  from  the  act  of  Oongvess  entitled  "An  Act  maldng  appropriations  for  snndrv  clril  expenses  of 
the  Qovemment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  for  other 
purposes."] 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  avid  House  o/ Representatxvee  of  the  United  States  o/Ajnerioa 
in  Conpreu  asetrnbled,  That  the  followmg  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  aj^pro- 
priated,  for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  himdred  and  eight,  namely: 

«  •  •  •  #  ^  •  # 

THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

To  continue  the  cfmstruction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  to  be  expended  under  the  dine* 
tion  of  the  Preindent  in  accordance  with  an  Act  entitied  "An  Act  toprovide  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Fucific  oceans," 
approved  June  twent^-ei^th,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

For  salaries  of  members,  oflScers,  and  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Cnmmwwion, 
including  assistant  purchasing  and  shipping  agents,  and  all  other  employees  in  the 
United  Sts^^s,  one  nimdred  and  eighty-four  tnousand  dollars; 

F6r  inddental  expenses,  including  rents,  cable  and  telegn^h  service^  suppHes, 
stationeoy  and  printmg^and  actual  necessarv  traveling  expenses  in  the  United  States 
(incltkLing  rent  of  the  Panama  Canal  Building  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  and  text-books  and  books  of  reference,  one  thousand  dollars),  sixty* 
nine  thousand  dollars; 

For  pay  of  officers  and  employees  on  the  Isthmus,  other  than  skilled  and  unddUed 
labor,  mcluding  civil  engineers,  superintendents,  instrumentmen,  transitmen,  level- 
men,  rodmen,  draftsmen,  timekeepers,  mechanical  and  electrical  endneers,  super- 
visors, clerks,  accountant,  stenographers,  storekeepers,  messengers,  omce  boys,  rare- 
men  and  subf(M:emen,  watchmen,  wagon  masters,  stewards,  hospital  dispcnisenL 
internes,  nurses,  and  attendants,  including  those  necessarily  and  temporarily  detailed 
for  duty  awav  from  the  Isthmus,  for  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering, 
auditing,  disbursing,  and  labor,  quarters  and  subsistence,  two  million  seven  hundrra 
and  seventy-two  thousand  dollars; 

For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  on  the  Isliimus,  including  engineers,  conductors, 
firemen,  brakemen,  electricians,  teanosters,  craneemen,  macninists,  blacksmiths  and 
other  artisans,  and  their  helpers,  janitors,  sailors,  cooks,  waiters,  and  dairymen,  fat 
the  departments  of  conjstniction  and  engineering,  accounting,  disbursements,  and 
labor,  quarters  and  subsistence,  seven  million  nme  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars; 

For  purchase  and  delivery  of  material,  supplies,  and  equipment,  including  cost  of 
inspecting  material  and  of  paving  traveling  expenses  incident  thereto,  whether  on 
the  Isthmus  or  elsewhere,  and  such  other  expenses  not  in  the  United  States  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  best  promote  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
for  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  auditing;,  disbursing,  and  labor, 
quarters  and  subsistence,  nine  million  forty-six  thousand  doUarB; 

To  continue  the  equipment  and  construction  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  to  be  disbursed 
directiy  under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  one  million  three  hundred  and  e^hty- 
&ye  thousand  doUars:  no  part  of  said  sum  shadl  be  expended  until  the  obligation  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company  for  the  full  amoimt  thereof  and  drawing  lour  per 
centum  interest  payable  to  the  United  States  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  Seoe-^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  by  him  accepted; 
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To  pay  the  outBtanding  four  and  one-half  per  caitom  firstrmortgage  bonds  of  the 
Panama  Railway  Oompan^r  October  firsts  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  two  million 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixtyHseven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents^  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  for 
appropriations  heroin  made  for  the  Isthmian  Canal; 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  cable  and  telegraph  service,  stationery  and  print- 
ing, and  trav^ing  and  incidental  expenses  on  the  Isthmus,  for  the  departments  of 
construction  and  engineering,  accounting,  disbursing,  and  labor,  quarters  and  sub* 
aifltence,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  (follazs: 

For  pay  of  officers  and  employees  other  than  sldlled  and  unskilled  labor  in  the  service 
of  the  government  of  the  Guial  Zone,  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  dollars; 

For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  tne  service  of  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
fif^  thousand  dollars; 

For  material,  supplies,  equipment,  new  buildings,  and  contingent  expenses  for 
account  of  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand 
doUars; 

For  pay  of  officers  and  employees  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  engaged  in 
the  sanitaticm  department  on  the  Isthmus,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  tnousahd 
dollars; 

For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  engaged  in  the  sanitation  department  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars; 

Fptr  material,  supplies,  equipment,  new  buildings,  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
sanitation  department  on  the  isthmus,  eight  himcued  thousand  dollars; 

In  all,  twenty-seven  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  fiftv  cents,  the  same  to  be  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  all  expenditures  from  the  appropriation  heroin  made  for  the  Isthmian 
Canal  shall  be  paid  from,  or  roimbursed  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  out  of. 
the  proceeds  ortbe  sale  of  bonds  authorized  in  section  eig^t  of  the  said  Act  approved 
June  tw^ity-eig^th,  nineteen  himdred  and  two. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  interchangeably  for 
expenmture  on  objects  named  j  but  not  mora  than  ten  per  centum  shall  be  added  to 
any  one  item  of  the  appropriation. 

8x0.  2.  All  funds  collected  by  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  from  rentals  of 
public  lands  and  buildings  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon, 
and  from  the  Zone  postal  service,  and  from  court  fees  and  fines,  and  collected  or  raised 
by  taxation  in  'vdiatsoever  form  under  the  laws  of  the  ^vemment  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
are  hereby  approj^ated  until  and  ii^cludiog  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundrod  and 
eight,  as  follows:  The  rovenues  derived  from  the  postal  service  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  service:  the  remaining  revenues,  after  setting  aside  a  miscellaneous  and  contio* 
gent  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system  in 
uie  Zone,  and  to  public  improvements  within  the  Zone.  A  detailed  and  classified 
statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  without  the  duplication  of  items  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  nineteen 
LuzMTOd  and  eig^t. 

Sbo.  8.  Any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  contained  in  the  Act  of  Jime  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  is 
hereby  reappropriated  to  meet  deficiencies  herotoforo  incurred,  and  to  further  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sbo.  4.  That  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  said  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  *'For  skilled  and  unskillea  labor  on  the  Isthmus  for 
the  departments  of  construction  and  enrineering  and  administration,"  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  "For  skillcHl  and  unskilled  labor  engaged  in  the  health 
and  sanitation  depfuiment  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama"  of  the  same  Act:  that  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  said  appropriation  *'For  skiUed  and  unskilled  labor 
on  the  Isthmus  for  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering  and  administra- 
tion," shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  ''For  miscellaneous  e^roendituree''  for 
the  same  departments,  of  the  same  Act;  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  appropria- 
tion ''For  pay  cd  officers  and  employees  other  thaii  skilled  and  unddlled  labor  on  the 
Isthmus,  for  the  construction  and  ensineering  and  administration  departments," 
shall  be  transfenred  to  the  appropriation^'  For  pay  of  officers  and  employees  other  than 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  engaged  in  the  health  and  sanitation  department  on  the 
Isthmus,"  of  the  same  Act;  and  tnat  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  in 
the  said  bill  "To  continue  the  reequipment  of  the  Panama  Railroad  **  may  be  paid  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company  to  reimburse  that  company  for  direct  expenditures 
for  equipment  and  construction:  Provided^  That  all  expenses  so  reimbursed  shall  first 
be  approved  by  the  Commission  and  then  audited  in  all  respects  as  if  disbursed 
directly  under  uie  Commission. 
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Sbo.  5.  All  sume  appropriated  hereunder  and  under  the  Act  of  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teeoi  hundred  and  six,  for  the  use  upon  the  Isthmus  of  the  several  departments  shidl 
be  available  for  the  rAyment  of  the  direct  obligations  of  the  Canal  Commission,  or  of 
the  Commission's  obu^tions  under  any  contract  or  contracts  that  have  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

Seg.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  section  five  of  the  Act  of  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  entitled  **An  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  connect- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,"  shall  prevent  the  President  frorn 
entering  into  such  contract  or  contracts  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  him  for  the 
completion  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Seg.  7.  The  appropriations  for  the  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  several 
departments  on  tne  Isthmus  under  the  Act  of  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six, 
shall  apply  to  the  pay  of  such  officers  and  employees  when  necessarily  temporarily 
detailed  upon  duty  away  from  the  Isthmus. 

Seg.  8.  All  amounts  due  from  employees,  whether  to  the  Commission,  Panama  Rail* 
road  Company,  or  contzactor,  for  tnmsportation,  board,  supplies,  or  for  any  other  sery« 
ice,  are  hereb v  authorized  to  be  deducted  from  the  compensation  otherwise  payable  to 
the  said  employees,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  authorized  parties  or  to  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  out  of  which  the  transportation,  board,  supplies,  or  other  service  was 
originally  paid. 

Apinoved,  March  4, 1907. 


(Bztnct  from  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  ICaldng  appropriations  to  supply  nrsent  defldendn 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  thirtieth,  nineteen  hnndred  and  eig^t,  and  for  jvior 
years,  and  Ua  other  poxposes."] 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  approt)riated,  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  the  appropriations  for  the  ^aad  year  nineteen  hunared  and  eight,  and  for 
prior  years,  and  for  other  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely: 

THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

For  salaries  of  members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commissiony 
including  assistant  purchasing  and  shipping  agents,  and  all  other  employees  in  the 
UnitedStates,  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

For  pay  of  officers  and  employees  on  the  Isthmus  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  mcluding  civil  engineers,  superintendents^  instrument  men,  transitmen,  level- 
men,  rodmen,  draftsmen,  timekeepers,  mechanical  and  electrical  ei^ineers,  supeiv 
visors,  clerks,  accountanto,  stenographers,  storekeepers,  messengers,  omce  boys,  mre- 
men  and  suoforemen,  watchmen,  waj^n  masters,  stewards,  hospital  dispensers, 
internes,  nurses,  and  attendants,  including  those  necessarily  and  temporarily  detailed 
for  duty  away  ^m  the  Isthmus,  for  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering, 
auditing,  disbursing,  and  labor,  quarters  and  subsistence,  two  hundred  and  ten  thou* 
sand  and  seven  hundred  dollars. 

For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  on  the  Isthmus,  including  engineers,  conductonL 
firemen,  brakemen,  electricians,  teamsters,  cranesmen,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and 
other  artisans,  and  their  helpers,  janitors,  sailors,  cooks,  wsdters,  and  dairymen,  for 
the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  accounting,  disbursements,  and 
labor,  quarters  and  subsistence,  five  million  &ve  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars. 

For  purchase  and  delivery  of  material,  supplies,  and  equipment,  including  cost  of 
inspecting  material  and  of  paying  traveling  expenses  incident  thereto,  whether  on  the 
Istnmus  or  elsewhere,  and  such  other  expenses  not  in  the  United  States  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  neceseary  to  best  promote  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  for  the 
departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  auditing,  disbursine.  and  labor,  quarters 
and  subdstence,  six  million  and  eighty-five  thousand  seven  hunoured  dollars. 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  cable  and  tel^praph  service,  stationery  and  print- 
ing, and  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  on  the  Istnmus,  for  tne  departments  of  con- 
stniction  and  ensmeering,  accountii^,  disbursing,  and  labor,  quarters  and  subsLstence, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars; 

For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  engaged  in  the  sanitation  department  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars; 

Appropriations  made  for  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  in  the  Sundry  Civil 

Appropriation  Act,  approved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  and  in  thii 

Act  shall  continue  available  until  expended. 

«  «  «'^*  f  •  • 

Approved,  February  15, 1908. 
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An  Aet  BelfttlDg  to  Ihe  Uablllty  of  oommon  cairien  by  nOroad  to  their  emptoyees  in  certain  cases. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  every  common  carrier  by  railroad  while  engaging  in  com- 
merce between  any  of  the  several  States  or  Territories,  or  between  any  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  of  the  States  or  Territories, 
or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  and  any 
foreign  nation  or  nations,  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  any  person  suffering  injury 
while  he  is  emi>loyed  by  such  carrier  in  such  commerce,  or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  such 
employee,  to  his  or  her  personal  representative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviying  widow 
or  husband  and  children  of  such  employee;  and,  if  none,  then  of  such  employee's  par- 
ents;  and,  if  none,  then  of  the  next  of  kin  dependent  upon  such  employee,  for  such 
injury  or  death  resulting  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  ox  the  officers, 
agents,  or  employees  of  such  carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  insufficiency,  due  to 
itsn^^i^nce,  m  its  cars,  engines,  appliances,  macninery,  track,  roadbed,  works, 
boats,  wharves,  or  other  equipment. 

Sbo.  2.  That  every  common  carrier  by  railroad  in  the  Teiritoriee,  the  District  of 
Columbia^  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  or  other  possessions  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  in  damages  to  an]r  person  simering  injury  while  he  is  employed  by  such  car- 
rier in  any  of  said  jurisdictions,  or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  or  her 
personal  zepresentative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  widow  or  husband  and  childrea 
of  such  employee;  and,  H  none,  then  of  such  employee's  parents;  and.  if  none,  then 
of  the  next  of  kin  dependent  upon  sudi  employee,  for  sucn  injury  or  death  resulting 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  c^icers,  agents,  or  employees  ol 
such  carrier,  or  oy  reason  of  any  defect  or  insufficiency,  due  to  its  negligence,  in  its 
cars,  engines,  appliances,  machmery,  track,  roadbed,  works,  boats,  wmurves,  or  other 
equipment. 

^Fc.  3.  That  in  all  actiona  hereafter  brought  against  any  such  common  carrier  by 
railroad  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  recover  damages  for 
personal  injuries  to  an  employee,  or  where  such  injuries  have  resulted  in  his  deaOi,  the 
fact  that  the  employee  may  have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  shall  not  bar  a 
recovery,  but  the  damages  shall  be  diminished  by  the  jury  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  n^ligence  attributable  to  such  employee :  Provided^  That  no  such  employee  who  may 
be  injured  or  killed  shall  be  held  to  have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  any 
case  where  the  violation  by  such  common  carrier  of  any  statute  enacted  for  the  enfety  of 
employees  contributed  to  the  injury  or  death  of  such  employee. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  any  action  brought  against  any  common  carrier  under  or  by  virtue  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  to,  or  flie  death  of,  any 
of  its  employees,  such  employee  shall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  tiie  risks  of  his  em- 
ployment in  any  case  where  the  violation  by  such  common  carrier  of  any  statute 
enacted  for  the  safety  of  employees  contributed  to  the  in  j  ury  or  death  of  such  employee. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  contract,  rule,  regulation,  or  de\dce  whatsoever,  the  purpose  or 
intent  of  which  shall  be  to  enable  any  common  carrier  to  exempt  itseH  from  any  liabil- 
ity created  by  this  Act,  shall  to  that  extent  be  void:  Provided,  That  in  any  action 
brought  against  any  such  common  carrier  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  such  common  carrier  may  set  off  therein  any  sum  it  has  contributed  or  paid  to 
any  insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  indemnity  that  may  have  been  paid  to  the  injured 
employee  or  the  person  en  tilled  thereto  on  accoimt  of  the  injury  or  aeath  for  which  said 
action  was  brought. 

Sec  6.  That  no  action  shall  be  maintained  under  this  Act  unless  commenced  within 
two  years  from  the  day  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  term  "common  carrier"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  the  re- 
ceiver or  receivers  or  other  persons  or  corporations  charged  with  the  duty  of  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  business  of  a  common  carrier. 

Sec  8.  Iliat  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  limit  the  duty  or  liability  of  common 
carriers  or  to  impair  the  rights  of  their  employees  under  any  other  Act  or  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, or  to  affect  the  prosecution  of  any  pending  proceeding  or  right  of  action  imder  the 
Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  liability  of  common  carriers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Territories,  and  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  commerce  between  the 
States  and  between  the  States  and  foreign  nations  to  their  employees,'-  approved  June 
eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  six. 

Approved,  April  22, 1908. 
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pBztnoi  from  the  Aet  of  Oongien  entitled  ^' An  Act  HaUns  MproDdstiaof  te  midiy  ehU  exfcwttei  ol 

the  Qovemment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  thirtieth,  nmeteftn  nonched  and  nine,  and  for  mher  pm^ 
pone."] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/Representativet  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  the  following  Bums  be,  and  the  same  are  nereby,  appropriated,  for  the 
objects  hereinafter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  namely: 

•  •••••• 

THB  ISTHlCIAk  CANAL. 

To  continue  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  to  be  expended  under  t&e  direc- 
tion of  the  President  in  accordance  with  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
stnxction  of  acanal  connecting  the  water*  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,"  improved 
June  twenty-eu^th,  nineteen  hundred  and  two: 

First.  For  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Comndssion,  in- 
cluding assistant  purdiasing  and  diippingagentB,  and  all  other  employees  in  tlie  United 
States,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  wousaSod  dollars; 

Second.  For  incidental  expenses,  including  rents,  cable  and  telegraph  service^  sup* 

Sties,  stationery  uid  printing,  and  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses  in  the  United 
tates  (including  rent  of  the  r  anama  Canal  building  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  text-books  and  books  of  reference,  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  additional  compensation  to  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  for  extra 
services  in  auditing  accounts  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  one  thousand  dollars),  twentv- 
seven  tliousand  douars^  and  the  imexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for  these  ob- 
jects available  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight; 

Third .  For  pay  of  members  of  the  Commission  and  officers  and  empl6yees  on  the  Isth- 
mus other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  including  civil  engineers,  superintendents, 
instrumentmen,  transitmen,  levelmen.  rodmen,  draftsmen,  timekeex>erB,  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineers,  supervisees,  clerks,  accountants,  stenographers,  storekeex>erB, 
messensers,  office  boys,  foremen  and  subforemen,  watchmen,  wagon  masters,  stewards, 
hospital  dispensers,  internes,  nurses,  and  attendants,  including  those  necessarily  and 
temporarily  detailed  for  duty  away  ^m  the  Isthmus,  for  the  departments  of  construc- 
tion KoA  engineering)  disbursing,  examination  of  accounts,  and  labor,  quarters  and  sub- 
sistencej  and  expenses  incident  to  conducting  hearings  and  examining  estimates  for 
appropriations  on  the  Isthirus,  three  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars; 

Fourth.  For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  on  the  Isthmus,  including  engineers,  con- 
ductors, firemen,  brakemen,  electricians,  teamsters,  cranesmen,  machinists,  black- 
smiths, and  other  artisans,  and  their  helpers,  ianitors,  sailers,  cooks,  waiters,  and  dairy- 
men, for  the  departments  of  construction  ana  engineering,  disburnng,  examination  of 
accounts,  and  labor,  quarters  and  subsistence,  eight  nmlion  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars; 

Fifth.  For  purchase  and  delivery  of  material,  supplies,  and  equipment,  including 
cost  of  inspecting  material  and  of  paying  traveling  expenses  incident  thereto,  whether 
on  the  Isthmus  or  elsewhere,  and  such  other  expenses  not  in  the  United  States  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  best  promote  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  canal, 
for  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  disbursing,  examination  of 
accounts,  and  labor,  quarters  and  subsistence,  and  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to 

Surchase  for  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  two  steamships  of  American  r^;ister  each 
>  be  of  not  less  than  nine  thousand  gross  registered  tonnage  and  at  a  cost  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  million  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  said  ships  to  be  controlled  and 
operated  by  said  Panama  Railroad  Company  in  like  manner  as  other  ships  of  said  Com- 
pany including  the  transportation  of  supphes,  equipment  and  material  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  me  transportation  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Comnussion:  Provided j  That  when  said  ships  are  no  longer  re- 
quired for  use  as  aforesaid  in  the  transportation  of  supplies,  equipment  and  material 
tot  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  same  snail  be  tmnsferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  use  as  colliers  or  other  auxiliary  vessels  belonging  to  the  Navy, 
twelve  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars; 

SixUi.  To  contmue  Hie  equipment  and  construction  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  to  be 
disbursed  directly  under  the  Isthmian  Canal  CommisBion,  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars:  no  part  of  said  sum  shall  be  expended  until  the  obligaticm  of  the 
Panama  Raikoaa  Company  for  the  full  amount  thereof  and  drawing  four  per  centum 
interest  payable  to  the  iJmted  States  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  by  him  accepted; 

Seventh.  For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  cable  and  tel^;raph  service,  stationery 
and  printing,  and  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  on  the  Istnmus,  for  the  depart- 
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mentB  of  oonstnictitn  and  engineet  Jig,  disburaiDg,  examination  of  accountB,  and  labor, 
quarters  and  aubsistence,  four  bundled  thoueand  dollars; 

Eigbth.  For  pay  of  officers  and  employees  otber  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in 
the  service  of  uie  govemment  of  tbe  Canal  Zone,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou-^ 
•and  dollars  and  the  unen>ended  balances  of  appropriations  for  these  objects  available 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ei^t; 

Ninth.  For  skilled  and  unskiUed  labor  in  the  service  of  the  govemment  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  six  te«i  thousand  ddlan  and  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for  these 
objects  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight; 

Tenth.  For  material,  supplies,  equipment  new  biiildingB,  and  contingent  expenaea 
for  account  of  the  govemment  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations for  these  objects  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight; 

Eleventh.  For  pay  of  officers  and  emplovees  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
engaged  in  the  sanitation  department  on  the  Isthmus,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  uieunen>ended  balances  of  appropriations  for  these  objects  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eight; 

Twelfth.  Fbr  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  enaaged  in  the  sanitation  department  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars; 

Thirteenth.  For  material,  supplies,  equipment,  new  buildings,  and  contingent  ex* 
penses  of  the  sanitation  department  on  the  Isthmus,  three  hundred  and  seventy  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for  these  objects  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight; 

Fourteenth.  For  the  constmction  of  the  new  Panama  Railroad  to  be  disbursed 
directiy  under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  one  million  and  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars: 

In  all.  twenhr-nine  million  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  dollars,  the 
•ame  to  be  available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  all  expenditures  from  the  ap];>ror 
priation  herein  and  hereinafter  made  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  shall  be  paid  from,  or  reim- 
Dursed  to  the  Treiuury  of  the  United  States  out  of,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
authorised  in  section  eight  of  tiie  Act  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two. 

To  pay  Pembroke  B.  Banton,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  to  compensate  him  for  injuries 
received  while  in  the  employment  of  the  Crovemment  on  the  Isthmian  Canal,  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  interchangeably  for  ex* 
penditure  on  objects  named;  but  not  more  than  ten  per  centum  shall  be  added  to  any 
one  item  of  the  appropriation :  Provided,  however,  That  any  surplus  in  the  appropriations 
f  7  'f  the  aoove  classified  heads  mny  be  used  for  expenditure  uhder  any  of  the 
eiiu-siiieJ  appropriatioud  for  the  dtpiirtuit  at  of  construction  and  engineering. 

Sec.  2.  The  forgoing  appropriationB  ehidl  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Panama 
Bailroad  Company  for  marine  lossee^  or  for  losses  due  to  destruction  of  or  damage  to 
its  plant,  equipment,  or  commissary  supplies  by  fire:  Provided,  however.  That  upon 
this  appropriation  becoming  effective  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  snail  cease  to 
carry  insurance  against  loss  from  causes  covered  by  this  appropriation. 

Sec.  3.  All  funds  hereafter  collected  by  the  govemment  of  the  Canal  Zone  from 
rentals  of  public  lands  and  buildings  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  ana  from  the  Zone  postal  service,  and  from  court  fees,  and  collected  or  raised 
by  taxation  in  whatever  form  under  the  laws  of  the  ^vemment  of  the  Canal  Zone,  are 
hereby  appropriated  until  and  including  Jime  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
as  follows:  The  revenues  derived  from  the  postal  service  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
service;  the  remaining  revenues,  after  setting  aside  a  miscellaneous  and  contingent 
fxmd  of  ten  thousand  dollara,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  school  s^rstem  in  the 
Zone;  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  improvements  within  the  Zone: 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  administrative  districts,  including  payment  of  salaries  and 
wages  incident  thereto;  to  the  maintenance  of  Canal  Zone  charity  patients  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis^sion,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  administrative 
district  prisoners.  A  detailed  and  cla^^iii ed  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
without  the  duplication  of  items  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundr^  and  nine. 

Sec.  4.  All  sums  appropriated  hereunder  or  that  mav  hereafter  be  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  the  direct 
obligations  of  the  Canal  Commission,  or  of  the  Commission's  obligations  under  any 
contract  or  contracts  that  may  hereafter  be  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal. 

Seo.  5.  All  funds  that  hereafter  may  be  derived  from  customs  duties  collected  upon 
property  of  the  United  States  imported  from  the  Canal  Zone  are  hereby  reappropriated 
tor  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  and  may  be  expended  under  any  of  the 
classified  appropriations  for  the  department  of  construction  and  engineering. 
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Seo.  6.  All  funds  realized  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  from  the  performance  of  services  by  the  Commission,  or 
from  the  sale  of  materials  and  supplies  upon  the  Istlmius  under  the  custody  and 
control  of  the  Commission^  are  hereby  reappropriated  for  expenditure  under  any  of 
the  f orc^ing  classified  appropriations  for  the  department  (A  construction  and  engineer- 
ing, anda  full  and  separate  report  in  detail  of  all  transactions  hereunder  shall  be  made 
to  Congress. 

Sbo.  7.  The  ofi^cers  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  are  relieved  from  liability 
to  account  for  eleven  thousand  two  himdred  and  five  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents,  for 
materials  and  supplies  fiunished  to  the  sufferers  by  the  Jamaican  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary fourteenth,  nineteen  himdred  and  seven. 

•  •••••• 

Approved,  May  27, 1908. 


An  Act  OruitiDg  to  oertain  employees  of  the  United  Ststee  the  right  to  reoeire  from  It  oompeDsatloii 
for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  when,  on  or  after  August  first^  nineteen  himdred  and 
eight,  any  person  employed  by  the  United  States  as  an  artisan  or  laborer  in  any  of 
its  manufacturing  establishments,  arsenals,  or  navv-yards,  or  in  the  construction  of 
river  and  harbor  or  fortification  work  or  in  hazardous  employment  on  construction 
work  in  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  or  the  management  and  control  of  the  same,  or 
in  hazardous  employment  under  the  Isthmian  Ctmal  Commission,  is  injured  in  the 
course  of  such  employment,  such  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  one  year 
thereafter,  unless  such  employee,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  be  sooner  able  to  resume  work,  the  same  pay  as  if  he  continued  to  be  employed, 
.fuch  payment  to  be  made  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretaiy  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  ma^r  i)rescribe:  Provided,  That  no  compensation  shall  be  paid  under  this  Act 
where  the  injury  is  due  to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  employee  injured,  nor 
tmless  said  injurv  shall  continue  for  more  than  fifteen  days.  All  questions  of  negli- 
fence  or  misconduct  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sbo.  2.  That  if  any  artisan  or  laborer  so  employed  shall  die  during  the  said  year  by 
reason  of  such  iniury  received  in  the  course  of  such  employment,  leaving  a  widow, 
or  a  child  or  chiloren  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  or  a  dependent  parent,  such  widow 
and  child  or  children  and  dependent  parent  snail  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  such 
portions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may 

grescribe,  the  same  amount,  for  the  remainder  of  the  said  year,  that  said  artisan  <»* 
tborer  would  be  entitled  to  receive  as  pa^r  if  such  employee  were  alive  and  continued 
to  be  employed:  Provided,  That  if  the  widow  shall  die  at  any  time  during  the  said 
vear  her  portion  of  said  amoimt  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  remain- 
ing beneficiaries  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  if  there  be  any. 

0BO.  3.  That  whenever  an  accident  occurs  to  any  emplovee  embraced  within  the 
terms  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  which  results  in  death  or  a  probable  incapacity 
for  work,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  official  superior  of  such  employee  to  at  once  report 
such  accident  and  the  injury  resulting  therefrom  to  the  head  of  nis  Bureau  or  inde- 
pendent office,  and  his  report  shall  be  immediately  communicated  throufi;h  regular 
official  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Such  report  shall  state, 
first,  the  time,  cause,  and  nature  of  the  accident  and  injury  and  the  probable  duration 
of  the  injury  resulting  therefrom;  second,  whether  the  accident  arose  out  of  or  in  the 
Course  of  the  injured  person's  employment;  third,  whether  the  accident  was  due  to 
negligence  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  employee  injured;  fourth,  any  other 
matters  required  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  may  prescribe.  The  head  of  each  Department  or  indepenaent  office  shall  have 
power,  howeverj  to  charge  a  special  official  with  the  duty  of  making  such  reports. 

Seo.  4.  That  in  the  case  of  any  accident  which  shall  result  in  death,  the  persons 
entitled  to  compensation  under  this  Act  or  their  l^al  representative  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  such  death,  file  with  the  Secretaurv  of  Commerce  and  Labor  an 
affidavit  setting  forth  their  relationship  to  the  deceased  and  the  ground  of  their  claim 
for  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  This  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  the  attending  physician  setting  forth  the  fact  and  cause  of  death,  or  the 
nonproduction  of  the  certificate  shall  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  the  case  of 
incapacity  for  work  lasting  more  than  fifteen  days,  the  injured  party  desiring  to  take 
the  penefit  of  this  Act  shall,  within  a  reasonable  period  after  tne  expiration  of  such 
time,  file  with  his  official  superior,  to  be  forwarded  through  regular  official  channels 
to  the  Secretoy  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  an  affidavit  setting  tmtt  the  grounds  of  his 
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daim  for  compensatioii,  te  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  attending  physiciaii 
as  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  injury  and  probable  duration  of  the  incapacity,  or  the 
nonproduction  of  the  certificate  shall  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  If  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  find  from  the  report  and  afiidavit  or  other  evidence 
produced  by  the  claimant  or  his  or  her  legal  representativee,  or  from  such  additional 
investigation  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  direct,  that  a  claim  for 
compensation  is  established  under  this  Act,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  shall  be 
determined  as  provided  under  this  Act  and  approved  for  payment  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  employee  shall,  whenever  and  as  often  as  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor^  at  least  once  in  six  months,  submit  to  medical  examina- 
tion, to  be  provided  and  j)aid  for  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  and  if  such 
employee  refuses  to  submit  to  or  obstructs  such  examination,  his  or  her  right  to  com- 
pensation shall  be  lost  for  the  period  covered  by  the  continuance  of  such  refusal  or 
obstruction. 

Sbo.  6.  That  payments  under  this  Act  are  only  to  be  made  to  the  beneficiaries  or 
their  lejgal  representatives  other  than  assignees,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  claims 
of  creditocB. 

Sbo.  7.  That  the  United  States  shall  not  exempt  itself  from  liability  imder  this  Act 
by  any  contract,  agreement,  rule,  or  regulation,  and  any  such  contract,  agreement, 
rule,  or  regulation  snail  be  pro  tanto  void. 

Seo.  8.  That  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  herewith  or  providing  a  different 
Bcale  of  compensation  or  otherwise  regulating  its  payment  are  hereby  repealed* 

Approved,  May  30, 1908. 


An  Act  ReUting  to  Injured  ompk>7e«  on  the  Isthmian  CanaL 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreeerUaiives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confess  assembled.  That  nothing  contamed  in  the  Act  approved  May  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  entitled  '^An  Act  granting  to  certain  employees  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  receive  from  it  compensation  for  injuries  sustamed  in  the 
course  of  t^eir  employment,  * '  shall  prevent  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  under  rules 
to  be  fixed  by  ^e  commission,  from  granting  to  its  injured  employees,  whether  engag;ed 
in  a  hazardous  employment  or  otherwise,  leave  of  absence  with  pay  for  time  necessarily 
lost  as  a  result  of  mjuries  received  in  the  course  of  employment,  not  exceeding  in  the 
ageregate  thirty  days  per  annum:  Provided,  however.  That  compensation  paid  to  such 
injured  employees  under  such  regulations  shall  be  deducted  from  any  compensation 
which  such  employees  may  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  terms  of  the  said  Act. 

Approved,  February  24, 1909. 

Aa  Aot  Ttta^tiwtii  to  the  use,  oontiol,  and  ownership  of  lands  In  the  Canal  Zone,  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Eovse  oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  la  hereby  authorized  to  grant  leases  of  the 
public  landB  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Isthmus  of  Panama^  for  such  period,  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  years,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  aeem  advisable. 
No  lease,  however,  shall  be  granted  for  a  tract  of  land  in  excess  of  fifty  hectares,  nor 
to  any  person  who  shall  not  have  first  established,  by  afiidavit  and  by  such  other  proof 
as  may  be  required,  that  fluch  person  is  the  head  of  a  family  or  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  that  the  application  for  a  lease  is  made  in  good  bath  for  the  purposes 
of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  person  what- 
soever, and  that  such  person  will  faithfully  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  law 
as  to  settlement,  residence,  and  cultivation.  In  gnuiting  such  leases  preference  shall 
be  accorded  to  actual  occupants  of  lands  in  good  faith. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  Canal  Zone 
shall  be  leased  hereunder  imless  it  shall  first  be  made  to  appear,  by  a  statement  or 
plat  filed  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  with  the  collector  of  revenues  for  the 
Canal  Zone,  that  it  is  not  contemplated  to  use  such  hmds  in  the  work  of  canal  con- 
struction or  to  set  the  same  aside  as  a  town  site;  and  all  leases  shall  be  made  subject 
to  the  provision  that  if  at  any  time  it  shall  become  necessarv,  notwithstanding,  for 
the  United  States  to  occupy  or  use  any  portion  of  the  leased  lands,  it  shall  have  the 
right  to  do  so  without  further  compensation  to  the  lessee  than  for  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  necessary  improvements  made  upon  said  tracts  by  the  lessee,  the  same  to  bs 
determined  by  the  courts  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
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Sec.  3.  That  all  leasee  of  lands  hereunder  shall  reeerve  to  the  United  States  all 
mineral,  oil.  and  gas  tights  in  the  lands  leased. 

Sec.  4.  Tnat  the  Ft^esident  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  a  land  survey  to  be  made 
of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  President  under  this  Act  may  be  exer- 
cised by  him  through  the  Isthmian  Oaiial  Commission  or  in  such  other  manner  as  he 
may  designate. 

Approved,  February  27, 1909. 

{Extract  tmn  an  act  TnaMng  apprupriatlQns  lorsuDdrjr  ofrfl  axpenaei  of  tha  OoveuuDflnt  for  tba  ftetf  yvar 
ending  Jnna  tnfrtJBth,  nlnBtBm  hamfred  and  ten,  and  iof  other  puipom.) 


Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Bou»eo^]Upre&entatwe$oJt^  UnUedStaUto/An 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  followmg  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appro- 
piiated,  for  the  objects  hereinalter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth^ 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  namdy: 

•  •••#•# 

IHB  ISTHlflAN  CANAL. 

To  continue  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  in  accordance  with  an  Act  entitled  ''An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,'* 
approved  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  himdred  and  two,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto: 

Pint.  For  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
including  assistant  purchasing  and  shipping  agents,  and  all  other  employees  in  the 
United  States,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  paid  as  compensation  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commission. 

Second.  For  incidental  expenses,  including  rents,  cable  and  telegraph  service, 
supplies,  stationery  and  printing,  and  actual  necesearv  traveling  expenses  in  the 
Umted  States  (including  rent  of  me  Panama  Canal  builoinff  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, seven  tiiousand  five  himdred  dollars,  text-books  and  books  of  reference,  one 
^ousand  dollars,  and  additional  compensation  to  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  extra  services  in  auditing  accounts  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  one  thousand 
doliaors).  seventy-five  thousand  doUan. 

Third.  For  pay  of  members  of  the  commission  and  officers  and  employees  on  iJlie 
Isthmus  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  including  civil  engineers,  superin- 
tendents, instrumentmen,  transitmen,  levelmen,  rodmen,  draftsmen,  timekeepers, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  quartermasters,  clerks,  accountants,  stenog- 
raphers, storekeepers,  messengers,  office  boys,  foremen  and  subforemen.  wagon 
masters,  watchmen  and  stewards,  including  tnose  temporarily  detailed  for  duty 
away  from  the  Isthmus,  in  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  quarter- 
master's, subsistence,  disbursements  and  examination  of  accounts,  ana  expenses 
incident  to  conducting  hearings  and  examining  estimates  for  appropriations  on  the 
Isthmus,  three  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  thoutand  dollars. 

Fourth.  For  skilled  and  unddUed  labor  on  the  Isthmus,  including  engineers,  con- 
ductors, firemen,  brakemen,  electricians,  teamsters,  cranesmen,  machinists,  black- 
smiths, and  other  artisans,  and  their  helpers,  janitors,  sailors,  cooks,  waiten,  and 
dairymen,  f^  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  quartermaster's, 
subsistence,  disbursements  and  examination  of  accoimts,  twelve  million  dollars. 

Fifth.  For  i^urchase  and  delivery  of  material,  supplies  and  equipment,  including 
cost  of  inspecting  material  and  of  paying  traveling  expenses  incident  thereto,  whether 
on  the  Isthmus  or  elsewhere,  and  such  other  expenses  not  in  the  United  States  as  the 
commission  deems  necessary  to  best  promote  the  construction  of  l^e  Isthmian  Canal, 
for  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  quartermaster,  subsistence, 
disbursements  and  examination  of  accounts,  ten  million  nwe  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  dollars. 

Sixth.  To  continue  the  equipment  and  construction  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  to 
be  disbursed  directly  under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  no  part  of  said  sum  shall  be  expended  until  the  obligation  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  for  the  full  amount  thereof,  and  drawing  four  per  centum  interest, 
payable  to  the  United  States,  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uxy  of  the  United  States,  and  by  him  accepted. 

Seventh.  For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  cable  and  telemph  service,  stationery 
§Ba^  printing,  local  railway  transportation,  special  trains,  incluaing  pay-train  service; 
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transportation  of  currency  to  the  IsthmuB,  recruiting  and  transporting  laborers,  trans- 
porting employees  from  tne  United  States,  repatriatmg  laborers  and  employees,  actual 
neceasary  traveling  expenses  while  on  the  Isthmus  on  official  business;  and  all  other 
incidental  and  contingent  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  the  departments 
of  construction  and  engineerinfl;,  quartermaster's,  subsistence,  disbursements  and 
examination  of  accounts,  and  laoor,  quarters  and  subsistence,  one  million  dollars. 

Eighth.  For  pay  of  the  member  of  the  Commission  in  charee,  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees other  than  skilled  and  unskiUed  labor,  including  foremen,  subforemen, 
watchmen,  messengers,  and  storekeepers,  of  the  aepartment  of  civil  administration^ 
including  those  necessaoily  and  temporarily  detailed  for  duty  away  from  the  Isthmus, 
four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Ninth.  For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  for  the  department  of  civil  administratioii, 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Tenth.  For  material,  supplies,  equipment,  construction  and  repairs  of  buildings, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  tne  Department  of  civil  administration,  one  hundred  ana 
fcrtv  thousand  dollars. 

Eleventh.  For  pay  of  the  member  of  the  commission  in  charge,  of  officers  and 
employees  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  including  hospital  dispensers, 
internes,  nurses,  attendants,  messengers,  office  boys,  foremen,  subforemen,  watch- 
men, and  stewards,  of  the  department  of  sanitation  On  the  Isthmus,  including  those 
temporarily  detailed  lor  duty  away  from  the  Isthmus,  seven  hundred  and  twenty* 
five  thousand  dollars.  • 

Twelfth.  For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  of  every  nade  and  kind,  for  the  depart- 
ment of  sanitation  on  the  Isthmus,  foiur  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Thirteenth.  For  material,  supplies,  equipment,  construction  and  repairs  of  build* 
ings,  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  department  of  sanitation  on  the  Isthmus,  seven 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  doUais. 

Fourteenth .  For  the  pavment  of  the  cost  of  relocating  the  Panama  Bailroad,  inciud* 
ing  salaries,  wages,  cost  oi  materiaL  supplies,  and  all  other  expenses  incident  thereto^ 
one  million  nine  hundred  and  eignty  tnousand  dollars. 

For  salaries:  wages,  cost  of  material,  supplies,  and  all  other  expenses  incident  to 
continuing  the  extension^  ^Tadinf,  and  pavmg  of  streets,  building  sewers,  and  extend- 
ing water  mains  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  all,  thirty-three  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars,  the  same 
to  be  available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  all  expenditures  from  the  appro- 
priation herein  and  hereinafter  made  for  tne  Isthmian  Oanal  shall  be  paid  from,  or 
reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  out  of,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
bonds  authorized  in  section  eight  of  the  said  Act  approved  June  twenty-eighth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  interdiangeably  for 
expenditure  on  objects  namea;  but  not  more  than  ten  i>er  centum  shall  oe  added 
to  any  one  item  of  the  appropriation:  Provided,  however,  That  any  surplus  in  the 
appropriations  for  any  of  the  above  classified  heads  may  be  used  for  expenditure 
under  any  of  the  classified  appropriations  for  the  department  of  construction  and 
engineering. 

No  part  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  allowances  for  longevity  service  or  layover  days  other  than  such  as 
may  have  accumulated  under  existing  orders  of  the  commission,  prior  to  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

Sec.  2.  The  foregoing  appropriations  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  for  marine  lossefl,  or  for  losses  due  to  destruction  of  or  damage  to 
its  plant,  ecjuipment,  or  commissary  supplies  by  fire:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  shall  carry  no  insurance  against  loss  from  causes  covered 
by  this  appropriation. 

Sec.  3.  All  funds  hereafter  collected  by  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  from 
rentals  of  public  lands  and  buildings  in  tlie  Canal  Zone  and  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  and  from  the  zone  poetal  service,  and  from  court  fees  and  fines,  and  collected 
or  raised  by  taxation  in  whatever  form  imder  the  laws  of  the  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  hereby  appropriated  until  and  including  June  thirtieth,  nineteen himdred 
and  ten,  aa  follows:  The  revenues  derived  from  the  postal  service  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  service;  the  remaining  revenues,  after  setting  aside  a  miscellaneous  and  con- 
tingent fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public-school  system 
in  the  zone;  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  improvements  withm  tiio 
cone;  to  the  maintenance  of  the  administrative  districts:  to  the  maintenance  of  Canal 
Zone  charity  patients  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Conmiission,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  administrative  district  prisoners.    A  detailed  and  classified  statement 

of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  without  the  duplication  of  items  under  this  pacagrapJi 
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shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  after  the  cloee  of  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten. 

Seo.  4.  All  funds  realized  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  from  the  performance  of  services  by  the  commission,  or 
from  rentals,  or  from  the  sale  of  materials  and  supplies  under  the  custody  and  control 
of  the  commission,  ar«  hereby  reappropriated  for  expenditiu^  under  any  of  the 
foregoine  classified  appropriations  for  tne  department  of  construction  and  engmeering, 
and  a  fiul  and  separate  report  in  detail  of  all  transactions  hereunder  shall  be  made  to 
Congress. 

Seo.  6.  That  all  sums  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  salaries  of  oflBcers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  shall  be  in  full  for  such  salaries  for  the  fiscal  jear  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten,  and  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Seo.  8.  In  case  of  the  sickness  or  unavoidable  absence  of  any  disbursing  clerk  or 
disbursing  agent  of  any  executive  department,  independent  bureau,  or  ofllce,  in 
Washington,  District  cl  Columbia,  he  may;,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  independent  bureAu,  or  ofllce,  in  which  said  oisbursing  clerk  or  agent  is 
employed,  authorize  the  clerk  of  highest  g^rade  employed  therein  to  act  in  his  place, 
and  to  discharge  all  the  duties  by  law  or  regulations  of  such  disbursing  clerk  or  agent. 
The  official  bond  given  by  the  principal  of  the  office  shall  be  held  to  cover  and  apply 
to  the  acts  of  the  person  appomted  to  act  in  his  place  in  such  cases.  Such  acting 
officer  shall,  moreover,  for  the  time  being,  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  penalties 
prescribed  oy  law  for  the  official  misconduct  in  like  cases,  of  the  disbursing  clerk  or 
disbursing  agent,  respectivelv,  for  whom  he  acts,  and  such  acting  officer  shall  be 
required  by  the  head  of  the  aepartment,  independent  bureau,  or  omce,  to  give  bond 
to  and  in  such  sum  as  the  disbursing  clerk  or  disbursing  agent  may  require. 

«  «  •  •  •  •  • 

Approved,  March  4, 1909. 


[Extract  from  an  act  making  appropriations  to  supplv  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  tba  flsoal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  ninfltfiftn  hundred  and  nine,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes.) 

'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Congress  assmhled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appro- 

Sriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply 
eficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  nunored  and  nine,  and 
for  prior  years,  and  for  otner  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely: 

•  ••«••• 

THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

To  continue  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  in  accordance  with  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans," 
approved  Jime  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  himdred  and  two: 

I  For  pay  of  members  of  the  commission  and  officers  and  employees  on  the  Isthmus 
other  thaii  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  including;  civil  engineers,  superintendents, 
instrumentmen,  transitmen,  levelmen.  rodmen,  draftsmen,  timekeepers,  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineers,  supervisors,  clerks,  accountants,  stenographers,  storekeepers, 
messengers,  office  boys,  foremen  and  subf oremen,  watchmen,  wagon  masters,  stewards, 
hospital  dispensers,  mtemes,  nurses  and  attendants,  including  those  necessarily  ana 
temporarily  detailed  for  dut^  away  from  the  Isthmus  for  the  departments  of  con- 
struction and  engineering,  disbursmg,  examination  of  accoimts,  and  labor,  guarters 
and  subsistence,  and  expenses  incident  to  conducting  hearings  and  examining  esti- 
mates for  appropriations  on  the  Isthmus,  six  himdrea  thousand  dollars. 


For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  on  the  Isthmus,  including  engineers,  conductors, 
firemen,  brakemen,  electricians,  teamsters,  cranesmen.  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and 
other  artisans,  and  their  helpers,  janitors,  sailors,  coots^  waiters,  and  dairymen,  for 
the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  disbursmg,  examination  of  accounts, 
and  labor,  quarters  and  subsistence,  two  million  four  himdred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars. 


For  purchase  and  delivery  of  material,  supplies,  and  equipment,  including  cost  of 
ln6x>ecting  material  and  of  paying  traveling  expenses  incident  thereto,  whether  on 
the  Isthmus  or  elsewheroi  ana  such  other  expenses  not  in  the  United  States  as  th« 
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eomznisBion  deems  necesBary  to  best  promote  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
for  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering^  disbursing,  examination  of 
accounts,  and  labor,  quarters  and  subsistence,  two  million  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Authority  is  hestehv  granted  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  wages  accrued  or  here- 
after earned  of  retirea  army  and  B&vy  officers  and  enlisted  men  now  in  the  employment 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  in  addition  to  their  retired  pay,  where  tneir  com- 
pensation under  such  employment  does  not  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollan 
per  annum. 

In  all  for  the  Isthmian  Canal,  five  million  four  himdred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars. 

♦  ♦  •/•  II  m  '  ,m 

Approved,  March  4, 1909. 


(Extract  from  an  aet  making  spproprlationa  to  supply  <lefldende8  ta  the  appropriations  for  tba  flsotf 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  ntneteen  handled  and  nine,  and  for  prior  years,  aadfor  other  purposesi.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Eouee  of  RepresentaHves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appro- 

Sriated,  out  of  any  mone^  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply 
eficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  nunored  and  nine,  and 
for  prior  years,  and  for  other  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely: 

•  •  •  «  •  •  • 

DBPABTMBNT  OF  STATE. 

•  •  •  «  «  «  '  •  ^  . 

For  the  payment  of  the  annual  installments  for  the  calendar  years  nineteen  hundred 
and  eight  and  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
each,  under  the  assijgnment  and  transfer  made  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  in  manner  and  form  as  contained  in  the  treaty  between  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  January  ninth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  the  recognition  of  which  assignment  and  acceptance  of  notice  thereof 
are  given  by  the  United  States  in  Article  V  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  concluded  January  ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine« 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Approved,  March  4, 1909. 


(BxUacts  from  an  act  to  proTide  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  enoonrage  the  industries  of  the  United 

States,  and  for  other  purposes.]  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled: 

Sec.  39.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  on^ 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  from  time  to  time,  as  the  proceeds  may  be  reoruired 
to  defray  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  reimburse  the  Treas- 
ury for  such  expenditures  already  made  and  not  covered  bv  previous  issues  of  bonds, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  million  five  himdrea  and  sixty-nine  thousand 
dollars  (which  sum  together  with  the  eighty-four  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-one 
tiiousand  nine  hundred  dollars  already  borrowed  upon  issues  of  two  per  cent  bonds 
11    !  '  :i  ^:'^i\   r  1 1  V  ;    ■  of  Jime  twenty-eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  equals 

the  eslLmate  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  Canal 
from  its  inception  to  its  completion),  and  to  prepare  and  issue  therefor  coupon  or 
registered  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  in  denom- 
inations of  one  hundred  dollars,  five  hundred  dollars,  and  one  thousand  dollars, 
payable  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  bearing  interest  payable  quarterlv 
m  gold  coin  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  per  annum*  and  the  bonds 
herein  authorized  shall  be  exempt  bom  idl  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States^  as 
well  03  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  state,  municipal,  or  local  authority: 
Provided,  That  said  bonds  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
not  less  than  par,  imder  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  giving  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  an  equal  opportunity  to  subscribe  therefor,  but  no  commissions 
shall  be  allowed  or  paid  thereon ;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum 
oi  the  amount  of  the  bonda  hereiA  authorized  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
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money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwiBe  appropriated,  to  pay  the  enMneee  of  preparing, 
advertifiing,  and  iasuing  the  same;  and  the  authority  contained  in  section  eight  of 
the  act  of  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  for  the  issue  of  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  two  per  centum  per  annum,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  August  5, 1909. 


[Extract  from  an  act  maUng  appropriations  to  supply  argent  defldendes  In  appropriations  lor  tha  flsoil 
yaar  nfiirtean  hundred  and  nine,  and  for  other  purpotea.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled: 

Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  no  bond  shall  be  accepted  from  any  siu^ty  or 
bonding  company  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Unitea  States  which  shall  cost 
more  than  thnty^ve  per  c«ntum  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  premium  chaived  for  a  like 
bond  during  the  calendar  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight:  Provided,  That  here- 
after the  United  States  shall  not  pay  any  part  of  the  premium  <»  other  cost  of  furnish- 
ing  a  bond  required  by  law  or  otherwise  of  any  oflScer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States. 

That  a  joint  commission  consisting  of  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi« 
dent  of  the  Senate,  and  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives,  to  be  appointed 
b^  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives,  shall  inquire  into  the  rates  of  pre- 
mium heretofore  and  now  being  charged  as  well  as  those  proposed  to  be  charged  by 
surety  or  bonding  companies  for  Ixmas  of  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  repOTt  to  Congress  dv  bill  or  otherwise  at  its  next  session  what  regulation,  if  any. 
■hould  be  exercised  unaer  law  or  otherwise  over  the  same;  for  the  expenses  of  said 
commisBion,  including  all  necessary  expert,  clerical,  and  other  personal  service^ 
there  is  appropriated  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  expeiaeB  diall  be  paid 
upon  vouchers  approved  jointly  by  the  chairman  of  said  commission. 

•  •••#•• 

THS  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

The  President  is  herebv  authorized  to  cause  to  be  entered  into  such  contract  or 
contracts,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue  authorized  in  the  act  entitled 
''An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  encountfe  the  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,''  enacted  during  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- 
first  Gongrefls,  and  acts  supplementary  the^to^  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
proper  excavation,  construction,  and  comi^etion  of  such  canal  and  harbors,  to  be 
paid  for  as  appropriations  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  law. 

Approved,  August  5, 1909. 


(Eztiaot  from  an  aet  maUng  appropriations  to  supply  urgent  deficiencies  In  appropriations  lor  the  fiscal 
year  nmeteen  hundred  and  ten,  and  for  other  purposesT] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  are  hereby,  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  urgent  defi- 
ciencies m  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  t^,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namcdy: 

ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

To  continue  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  in  accordance  with  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,"  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  acts  amend- 
atory tiiereof  or  supplementary  thereto: 

For  pay  of  officers  and  employees.  Canal  Zone,  Isthmian  Canal:  For  pay  of  the 
memb^  of  the  commission  in  charge,  of  officers  and  employees,  other  than  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor,  including  foramen,  subforomen,  watchmen,  messengers,  and 
storekeepers,  of  the  department  of  civil  administration,  including  those  necessarily 
and  temporarily  detailed  for  duty  away  from  the  Isthmus,  seventy-six  thousand 
dollars. 

Approved,  February  25,  I9I0. 
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An  Aot  To  amfind  an  Act  entitled  "An  act  xelatlni;  to  the  liability  of  oommon  carriers  br  railroad  to 
tbeir  employees  in  certain  cases,"  approved  April  twenty-second,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Eouee  of  RepreeentaUves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  an  act  entitled  '^An  act  relating  to  the  liability  of  common 
canieiB  b^  railroad  to  their  employees  in  certain  cases,  '  approved  April  twenty- 
second,  nmeteen  hundred  and  eight,  be  amended  in  section  six  so  that  said  section 
shall  read: 

''Sec.  6.  That  no  action  shall  be  maintained  under  this  act  unless  commenced 
within  two  years  from  the  day  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"  Under  this  act  an  action  may  be  brought  in  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  district  of  the  residence  of  the  defendant,  or  in  which  the  cause  of  action  arose, 
<^  in  which  the  defendant  shall  be  doin£  business  at  the  time  of  commencing  such 
action.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  under  tiiis  act  s&Jl  be 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States,  and  no  case  arising  imder 
this  act  and  brought  in  any  state  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  removed 
to  any  court  of  the  United  States. " 

Sbo.  2.  That  said  act  be  further  amended  by  adding  the  following  section  as  section 
nine  of  said  act: 

**  Sec.  9.  That  any  right  of  action  given  by  this  act  to  a  person  suffering  injury 
shall  survive  to  his  or  her  personal  representative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving 
widow  or  husband  and  children  of  such  employee,  and,  if  none,  then  of  such 
employee's  parents;  and,  if  none,  then  of  the  next  of  kin  dependent  upon  such 
employee,  but  in  such  cases  there  shall  be  only  one  recovery  for  the  same  injury." 

Approved,  April  5, 1910. 

(Extract  from  an  act  making  appropriatlona  for  the  diplomatio  and  consular  servloe  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jone  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and.  they  are  hereby,  sevendly 
appropriated,  in  full  compensation  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed,  namely: 


ANNUAL  PAYMENT  TO  COLOMBIA  UNDER  TREATIES. 

For  the  payment  of  the  annual  installment  for  the  calendar  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten^  under  the  assi^ment  and  transfer  made  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the 
Repubhc  of  Colombia,  in  manner  and  form  as  contained  in  the  treaty  between  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  January  ninth,  nineteen  him- 
dnii  and  nine,  the  recognition  of  which  assignment  and  acceptance  of  notice  thereof 
are  given  by  tne  Unitea  States  in  Article  V  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  concluded  January  ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Approved,  May  6, 1910. 


An  Act  For  the  relief  of  earthquake  sufferers  in  Costa  Rica. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  Unitea  States  is  authorized  to  use 
and  distribute  among  the  suffering  and  destitute  people  of  Costa  Rica  such  tents, 
blankets,  and  other  necessary  articles  belonging  to  the  stores  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment, the  naval  establislmient,  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  as  may  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  succonng  the  people  who  are  in  peril  in  Costa  Rica  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  earthquake. 

Approved,  May  13, 1910. 

{Eztraot  tern  an  aot  maUng  approprlatloas  for  sondry  civil  expenses  of  the  Ooyemmeot  te  tiie  flaoal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  and  for  other  purposes.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conpress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appro- 
priated, for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth^ 
nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  namely: 

H.  Doc  680, 62-2 8 
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IHB  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

To  continue  the  constraction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  in  accordance  with  an  act  entided  "Aji  act  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  jbhe  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc  oceans, '' 
approved  June  twenty-^ishth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementsuy  thereto. 

First.  For  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Oanal  Commission, 
including  assistant  purchasing  and  shipping  a^nts,  and  all  other  employees  in  the 
United  States,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Second.  For  incidental  expenses,  including  rents,  cable  and  telegraph  service, 
Bupplies,  Btationexy  and  printing,  and  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses  in  the 
United  States  (including  rent  of  ue  Panama  Canal  buildine  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  text-books  ana  books  of  reference,  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  additional  compensation  to  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department 
for  extra  services  in  auditing  accounts  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  one  thousand  dollars), 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Third.  For  pay  of  members  of  the  commission  and  officers  and  employees  on  the 
Isthmus,  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  including  civil  engineers,  superin- 
tendents, instrumentmen,  transitmen,  levelmen,  rodmen,  draftsmen,  timekeepers, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  quartermasters,  clerks,  accountants,  stenog- 
raphers, storekeepers,  messengers,  office  boys,  foremen  and  subforemen.  wagon 
masters,  watchmen  and  stewards,  including  those  temporarily  detailed  lor  duty 
away  from  the  Isthmus,  in  the  departments  oi  construction  and  engineering,  quarter- 
masters', subsistence,  disbursements  and  examination  of  accoimts,  three  nmlion  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars:  Provided^  That  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  paid  as  compensation  to  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Fourth.  For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  on  the  Isthmus,  including  engineers,  con- 
ductors, firemen,  brakemen,  electricians,  teamsters,  cranesmen,  machinists,  black- 
smiths and  other  artisans,  and  their  helpers;  janitors,  sailors,  cooks,  waiters,  and 
dairymen,  for  the  departments  of  construction  and  en^eering,  quartermaster's  dis- 
bursements and  examination  of  accounts,  thirteen  million  five  nundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Fifth.  For  purchase  and  delivery  of  material,  supplies  and  equipment,  including 
cost  of  inspecting  material  and  of  paying  traveling  expenses  incident  thereto,  whether 
on  the  Isthmus  or  elsewhere,  and  such  other  expenses  not  in  the  United  States  as  the 
commission  deems  necessary  to  best  promote  the  construction  of  ^e  Isthmian  Canal, 
for  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  quartermaster's  subsistence^ 
disbursements  and  examination  of  accounts,  fifteen  million  dollars.  ' 

Sixth.  For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  cable  and  tele^ph  service,  stationery  and 
printing,  local  railway  transportation,  special  trains,  including  j>ay-train  service; 
transportation  of  currency  to  the  Isthmus,  recruiting  and  transportmg  labc^ers,  trans- 
porting employees  from  the  United  States,  repatriating  laborers  and  employees, 
actual  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  on  the  Isthmus  on  official  business;  expenses 


disbursements  and  examination  of  accounts,  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Seventh.  For  pay  of  the  member  of  the  commission  in  charee,  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  including  foremen,  subforemen, 
watchmen,  messengers,  and  storekeepers^  of  the  department  of  civil  administration, 
including  those  necessarUy  and  temporarily  detailed  for  duty  away  from  the  Isthmus, 
lix  himdred  thousand  dollars. 

Eighth.  For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  for  the  department  of  civil  administration, 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Ninth.  For  material,  supplies,  equipment,  construction  and  repairs  of  buildings, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  department  of  civil  administration,  one  himdred 
thousand  dollars. 

Tenth.  For  survey  of  lands  in  the  Canal  Zone,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Eleventh.  For  pay  of  the  member  of  the  conmiission  in  charge,  of  officers  and 
empbyees  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  including  hospital  dispensers^ 
internes,  nurses,  attendants,  messengers,  office  boys,  foremen,  and  subforemen,  watch- 
men, and  stewards,  of  the  department  of  sanitation  on  the  Istiimus,  including  those 
temporarily  detailed  for  duty  awav  from  the  Isthmus,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Twelfth.  For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  of  every  grade  and  kind,  for  the  depart- 
ment of  sanitation  on  the  Isthmus,  two  himdred  thousand  dollars. 

Thirteenth.  For  material,  supplies,  equipment,  construction  and  repairs  of  buildings^ 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  department  of  sanitation  on  the  IsthmuSi  sevea 
himdred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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Fourteenth.  For  the  i>a]pient  o!  the  cost  of  relocating  the  Panama  BaUroad,  includ* 
tng  BBJaries,  wages,  material,  and  supplies,  and  all  other  expenses  incident  thereto, 
two  million  dolEurs. 

In  all,  thirty-seven  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  same 
to  be  available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  all  expenditures  from  the  appropria« 
tions  herein  and  hereafter  made  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  shall  be  paid  from,  or  reim- 
bursed to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  out  of  tJie  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds 
authorized  in  section  eight  of  the  said  act  approved  June  twenty-eiffhth,  nineteen 
him^red  and  two,  and  section  thirty-nine  of  the  tariff  act  approved  August  fifth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  interchangeably  for 
expenditure  on  objects  named;  but  not  more  than  ten  per  centum  shall  be  added  to 
anv  one  item  of  the  appropriation. 

No  part  of  the  foregomg  appropriations  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  allowances  lor  longevity  service,  or  layover  days  other  than  such  as 
may  have  accumulated  under  existing  orders  of  the  commission,  prior  to  July  firsty 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

Sbc.  2.  The  foregoing  appropriations  shall  be  available  to  reimbiurse  the  Panama 
Railroad  ComfMoiy  for  marine  losses  and  for  losses  due  to  destruction  of  or  diunage  to 
its  plant,  equipment,  or  commisairy  supplies  by  fire:  Provided,  That  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  shall  carrv  no  insurance  against  loss  from  causes  covered  by  this 
appropriation:  Provided,  further ,  That  hereafter  payment  by  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  to  the  Unitea  States,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  with  Panama,  of  the 
annual  subsidy  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tJiousand  dollars,  as  provided  by  the  conces- 
sion granted  bv  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  shall  not  be  required. 

Sec.  3.  All  funds  collected  by  the  TOvemment  of  the  Canal  Zone  from  rentals  of 

gublic  lands  and  building  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  and 
x>m  the  zone  postal  service,  and  from  court  fees  and  fines,  and  collected  or  raised  by 
taxation  in  whatever  form  under  the  laws  of  the  ^vemment  of  the  (^mal  Zone,  are 
hereby  appropriated  until  and  including  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
as  follows:  The  revenues  derived  from  the  postal  service  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
service:  the  remaining  revenues,  after  setting  aside  a  miscellaneous  and  contingent 
fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  l^e  maintenance  of  the  public-Mliool  system  in  the 
zone;  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  improvements  within  the  zone; 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  administrative  distncts:  to  the  maintenance  of  Canal  Zone 
charity  patients  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  administrative  district  prisoners.  A  detailed  and  claseofied  statement  of 
all  receipts  and  expenditures  without  the  duplication  of  items  under  this  paragraph, 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven. 

Sbc.  4.  All  funds  realized  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  from  the  performance  of  services  by  the  commission, 
or  from  rentals,  or  from  the  sale  of  materials  and  supplies  imder  the  custody  or  control 
of  the  commission,  are  appropriated  for  expenditure  under  an^r  of  the  foregoing  classi- 
fied appropriations  for  the  department  of  construction  and  engineering,  and  a  rail  and 
separate  report  in  detail  of  all  transactions  hereunder  shall  be  made  to  Congress. 

Sbo.  5.  Hereafter  there  shall  be  submitted  under  each  item  of  appropriation,  pro- 
posed in  the  annual  estimates  for  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  notes  nving  in 
parallel  columns  information  which  will  show  the  number,  by  grade  or  classes,  of 
officers,  employees,  and  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  proposed  to  be  paid  under 
each  of  said  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  vear  and  those  being  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  vear  next  preceding  the  period  when  said  estimates  are  prepared  and 
submitted;  also,  in  connection  with  eacn  item  for  material  and  miscellaneous  purposes 
other  than  salaries  or  pay  for  personal  services,  the  amounts  actually  expended  or 
obligated  for  like  purposes  during  the  entire  fiscal  year  next  preceding  uie  preparation 
and  submission  of  said  estimates. 

Sbc.  6.  Hereafter  the  statement  of  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  old  material,  con- 
demned stores,  supplies,  or  other  public  property  of  any  kind  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  at  the  b^^inning  of  each  re^ar  session  thereof  as  a  separate  communication 
and  shall  not  her^fter  be  included  m  the  annual  Book  of  Estimates. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  sums  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  salaries  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Crovemment  shall  be  m  full  for  such  salaries  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  himdred 
and  eleven,  and  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be^ 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved,  June  25, 1910. 
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Joint  ReiolatSon  Authorising  tlie  Pntident  to  inrite  foreign  ooontriM  to  partielpato  to  Che 

International  Exposition  in  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  at  San  Franoisoo,  OaUfomia. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  RevresentaHvee  of  the  United  Statee  of  Amenea  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  whenever  it  diall  be  ahown  to  the  aatJefactiim  €d  the  President 
of  the  United  Statee  that  a  suitable  site  has  heea.  eelected,  and  that  the  sum  of  not  leas 
than  fifteen  million  dollars  will  be  available  to  enable  the  IVmama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  Company,  a  con>ofati<m  omniaed  and  existing  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  btate  of  California,  for  ue  purpose  of  inaugurating,  carrying 
forward,  and  holding  an  exposition  at  the  city  and  countv  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
on  or  about  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundrea  and  fifteen,  to  celebrate  the 
completion  and  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  also  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  respectfullv  requested,  by  proclamaticm  er  in  such  manner 
as  he  may  deem  proper,  to  invite  all  forei^  countries  and  nationa  to  acich  proposed 
exposition,  with  a  request  that  they  participate  therein. 

Approved,  February  15, 1911. 

An  Act  To  restrain  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  firom  reoeivinf  bonds  issued  to  provide  moon'  te  the 
building  of  tlie  Panama  Canal  as  security  ior  the  issue  ofolrculatmg  notes  to  national  banks,  and  for  other 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  insert  in  the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  him  under  section  thirty-nine  of  an  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  encoura«;e  the  industries 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, "  approved  August  fifth,  nineteen  him- 
dred  and  nine,  a  provision  that  such  bonds  shall  not  be  receivable  b)r  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  as  security  for  the  iasue  of  circulating  notes  to  nationaJ  banks;  and 
the  bonds  containing  such  provision  shall  not  be  receivable  for  that  purpose. 

Approved,  March  2, 1911. 

lEztract  from  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  nayal  servloe  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  7imo  (hJrtleCh, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  for  other  purposes.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ofAmariea 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated, 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  naval 
service  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtiem,  nmeteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  and  for  other  piurposes. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  author- 
ized and  respectfully  requested,  by  a  proclamation  or  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  to  invite  all  foreign  countries  and  nations  to  attend  and  participate  in  an 
exposition  at  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  California,  on  or  about  the  first 
day  of  January,  nineteen  himdred  and  fifteen,  to  celebrate  the  completion  and  open- 
ing of  tlie  Panama  Canal,  and  also  the  four  himdredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  President  is  further  authorized  and  respectfully  requested,  in  extending  his 
invitation  to  the  foreign  nations  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
cress,  to  invite  their  representatives  and  their  fleets  to  assemble  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Viiginia,  and  from  thence  come  to  the  city  of  Washington,  there  to  be  formally  wel- 
comed by  the  I^resident;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  at  Washington,  the 
Pl*esident  is  requested  to  proceed  to  Hampton  Roads  and  there  review  the  assembled 
fleets  as  they  start  on  then:  voyage  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Approved,  March  4, 1911. 

[Extract  from  an  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Junetnirtleth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  for  other  purpoees.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conmess  assmbled.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appro- 
priated, for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  namely: 

•  •  «  •  «  •  «  • 

THB  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

To  continue  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  t^  be  expended  und^ the 
direction  of  the  President,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  entitled  '^An  Act  to  provide  for 
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tfie  CQnstract&m  of  a  oual  ciBmectiiig  the  waten  of  the  Athmtic  and  Pacific  oceans,** 
approved  Jium  twuity-edriuh,  ninftUwn  hmidrad  and  two,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto: 

First.  For  salaries  of  offiosn  and  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Osaal  Commission, 
inchidmg  assistant  pvrcfaasiBg  and  shipping  agents,  and  all  other  employees  ia  the 
United  l^tes,  one  hmidred  and  thirty  thonsand  dollaa. 

Second.  For  incidental  expenses,  includiitf  rents,  cable  and  telegri)^  ssrvicey 
soppliee,  etationenr  and  printing,  and  actual  necessuy  trayeUng^^expenses  in  the 
United  States  (including  1  ^ -    -^  . 


J  rent  of  the  Panama  Canal  buildine  in  theDistrict  of  Colum- 
btt,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars^  textbooks  and  books  of  reference,  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  additional  compensation  to  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department 
for  extra  services  in  auditing  accounts  of  the  Isthmiaa  Canal,  one  thousand  doUars), 
fiEty  thousand  dollars. 

Third.  For  pay  of  members  of  the  commtwnon  and  officers  and  employees  on  the 
Isthmus,  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  including  civil  engineers,  super- 
intoidents.  instrumentmen,  transitmen,  levelmen,  rodmen,  draftsmen,  timekeeperB, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  quartermasters,  cl^ks,  accountants,  stenog> 
lai^era,  storekeepers,  messei^era,  oflSce  bojrs,  foremen  and  subforemen,  wagon  masters, 
watchmen,  uid  stewards,  including  those  temporarily  detailed  for  duty  away  from  the 
Isthmus,  in  the  departments  of  construction  and  engine^ing,  quartermaster's,  sub- 
sJstenoe,  disbursements  and  examination  of  accounts,  three  million  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars:  ProncUd,  That  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  paid  as  compensation  to  the  secretary  of  the  commisBion. 

Fourth.  For  wiled  and  unskilled  labor  on  the  Isthmus,  including  engineers,  con- 
ductors, firemen,  brakemen,  electricians,  teamsters,  craneemen,  machinists,  black- 
smiths, and  other  artisans,  and  their  heli)erB;  janitors,  sailors,  cooks,  waiters,  and 
dairymen,  for  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  quartermaster's,  sub- 
sistence, disbursements  and  examination  of  accounts,  sixteen  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Fifth.  For  purchase  and  delivery  of  material,  supplies,  and  equipment,  including 
cost  of  inspecting  material  and  of  paying  traveling  expenses  incident  thereto,  whether 
on  the  Istnmus  or  elsewhere,  and  such  other  expenses  not  in  the  United  States  as  the 
commission  deems  necessary  to  best  promote  the  construction  of  the  Isthmus  Canal, 
for  the  departments  of  construction  and  engineering,  quartermaster's,  subsistence, 
disbursements  and  examination  of  accoimts,  nineteen  million  dollars. 

Sixth.  For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  cable  and  telepraph  service,  stationery  and 
printing,  local  railway  transportation,  special  trains,  including  pay-train  service; 
transportation  of  currency  to  the  Isthmus,  recruiting  and  transporting  laborers,  trans- 
porting employees  from  the  United  States,  repatriating  laborers  and  employees, 
actual  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  on  the  Isthmus  on  official  businesB;  expenses 
incident  to  conducting  hearings  and  examining  estimates  for  appropriations  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  all  other  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
lor  the  departments  of  con^ruction  and  engineermg,  quartermaster's,  subsistence, 
€bM>ursements  and  examination  of  accounts,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Seventh.  For  pay  of  the  member  of  the  commission  in  charge,  of  officers  and  emplov- 
ees,  other  than  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  including  foremen,  subforemen,  watch- 
men, messengers,  and  storekeepers,  of  the  department  of  dvil  administration,  includ- 
ing uiose  neceesarilv  and  temporarily  detailed  for  duty  away  from  the  Isthmus,  five 
hundred  and  fift^r  thousand  dollars; 

Eighth.  For  slalled  and  imskilled  labor  for  the  department  of  civil  administration, 
twenty  thousand  dollars; 

Ninth.  For  material,  supplies,  equipment,  construction  and  repairs  of  buildings, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  department  of  civil  administration,  including  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  for  law  books,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars; 

Tenth.  For  pay  of  the  member  of  the  commission  in  charee,  of  officers  and  employees 
other  than  skiued  and  unskilled  labor,  including  hosnital  dispensers,  internes,  nurses, 
attendants,  messengers,  office  boys^  foremen  and  suofcnmnen,  watchm^i,  and  stew- 
ards, of  the  department  of  sanitation  on  the  Isthmus,  including  those  temporarily 
detailed  for  duty  away  from  the  Isthmus,  six  himdred  thousand  ofollars; 

Eleventh.  For  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  of  every  grade  and  kind,  for  the  depart- 
ment of  sanitation  on  the  Isthmus,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars; 

Twelfth.  For  material,  supplies,  equipment,  construction  and  repairs  of  buildings, 
medical  aid  and  supp(»rt  of  the  insane,  and  of  indigent  persons  permanently  disabl^, 
while  in  the  line  of  duty  and  in  the  employ  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  from 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  department  of  sanitation  on  Uie 
Isthmus,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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Thirteenth.  For  the  pa)rment  of  the  cost  of  relocating  the  Panama  Baflroad,  inchid- 
ing  salaries,  wages,  material,  and  supplies,  and  all  other  expenses  incident  thereto, 
two  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

In  all,  forty-five  million  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  same  to  be 
immediately  available  and  to  continue  available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  all 
expenditures  from  the  appropriations  heretofore,  herein,  and  hereafter  made  for  the 
Istnmian  Canal,  exclusive  of  fortifications,  shall  be  paid  from,  or  reimbursed  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  proceeds  of^the  sale  of  bonds  authorized  in 
section  eight  of  the  said  Act  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two,  and  section  thirty-nine  of  tne  tari:ff  Act  approved  August  fifth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten.^ 

Except  in  cases  of  emeigency,  or  conditions  arising  subsequent  to  and  unforeseen 
at  the  tmie  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  there  shall  not  be  employed  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  under  any  of  the  for^;oing  appropria^ 
tlons  for  the  Isthmian  Canal,  any  greater  number  of  persons  than  are  specified  in  the 
notes  submitted  respectively  in  connection  with  the  estimates  for  each  of  said  appro- 
priations in  the  annual  book  of  estimates  for  said  year,  nor  shall  there  be  paid  to  any 
of  such  persons  during  that  fiscal  year  any  greater  rate  of  compensation  than  was 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  persons  occupying  the  same  or  like  positions  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  nineteen  himdred  and  ten,  and  all  employments  made  or  compensation 
increased  because  of  emeigendes  or  conditions  so  arising  ^all  be  specifically  set  forth, 
with  the  reasons  therefor,  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission  in  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  for^;oing  amoimts  shall  be  available  interchangeably  for 
expenditure  on  objects  named  |  but  not  more  than  ten  per  centum  shall  be  added  to 
any  one  item  of  the  appropriation. 

No  part  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  allowances  tor  longevity  service,  or  lay-over  days  other  than  such  as 
may  have  accumulated  under  existing  orders  of  the  commission,  prior  to  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

FORTIFICATIONS,  ISTHMIAN  CANiL. 

For  construction  of  seacoast  batteries  on  the  Canlil  Zone,  two  million  dollars. 

For  the  purchase,  manufacture  and  test  of  seacoast  cannon  for  coast  defense,  includ- 
ing their  carriages,  sights,  implements,  equipments,  and  the  machinery  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  at  the  arsenals,  to  cost  ultimately  not  to  exceed  one  million  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  one  million  dollars,  the  same  to  be  immedi- 
ately available  and  to  continue  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  2.  Hereafter  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  shall  carry  no  insurance  to  cover 
marine  or  fire  losses,  nor  make  any  further  payment  on  the  principal  or  interest  on 
notes  heretofore  given  by  it  to  the  United  Stateis  for  moneys  appropriated  lor  its  use. 

Sec  3.  All  funds  collected  bv  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  from  rentals  of 
publip  lands  and  buildings  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon, 
and  from  the  zone  poetd!^  service,  and  from  court  fees  and  fines,  and  collected  or 
raised  by  taxation  in  whatever  form  under  the  laws  of  the  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  herebv  appropriated  until  and  including  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  as  follows:  The  revenues  derived  from  the  postal  service  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  service;  the  remaining;  revenues,  including  any  balances  imexpended 
in  prior  years,  after  setting  aside  a  miscellaneous  and  contingent  fund  of  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public-school  system  in  the  zone; 
to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  improvements  within  the  zone;  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  administrative  districts;  to  the  maintenance  of  Canal  Zone 
charity  patients  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  administrative  district  prisoners.  A  detailed  and  classofied  statement  of 
all  receipts  and  expenditures  without  the  duplication  of  items  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve. 

Sec  4.  All  funds  realized  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commisaion  from  the  performance  of  services  by  the  commission, 
or  from  rentals,  or  from  the  sale  of  materials  and  supplies  under  the  custody  or  control 
of  the  commission,  are  appropriated  for  expenditure  under  any  of  the  foregoine  classi- 
fied appropriations  for  the  department  of  construction  and  en^eerins;;  and  a  full 
and  separate  report  in  detail  of  all  transactions  under  this  section  shall  be  made  to 
Congress. 

1  Should  be  "  nlnftttwn  bandred  and  nine"* 
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That  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  when  any 
material,  suppUes,  and  equipment  heretofore  or  hereafter  purchased  or  acquired  for 
the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  is  no  longer  needed,  or  is  no  longer  serviceable, 
it  ma)r  be  sold  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretaiy  of  War  may  direct,  and  without 
advertisingin  such  classes  of  cases  as  may  be  authorized  by  him. 

Sbc.  6.  That  hereafter  the  Act  granting  to  certain  employees  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  receive  from  it  compensation  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  shall  apply  to  all  employees  under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
when  injured  in  the  course  of  their  employment;  and  claims  for  compensation  on 
account  of  injurv  or  death  resulting  from  an  accident  occurring  hereaiter  shall  be 
eettled  by  the  chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  who  shall,  as  to  such 
claims  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  perform  all  the  duties  now 
devolving  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  Provided,  That  when  an 
injury  r^ults  in  death,  claim  for  compensation  on  account  thereof  shall  be  filed 
within  one  year  after  such  death. 

Sec.  6.  Hereafter  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  shall  not  be  required  to  give 
bond,  either  with  or  without  surety,  in  contracts  which  it  may  make  to  furnish 
services,  materials,  or  supplies  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,^  or  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  such  contracts  may  be  made  for  periods  less  than  one 
year,  as  may  be  agreed  on,  and  formal  contracts  in  writing  snail  not  be  required 
unless  agreed  on. 

Sbc.  7.  That  all  sums  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  salaries  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  shall  be  in  mil  for  such  salaries  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved,  March  4, 191I, 
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COITYEHTION  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(Signed  at  Constantinople  Ckitober  29tb,  1888.) 
[Translation.] 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Empress  of  India;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Prnssin ; 
His  Majesty  the  Bmperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  Apostolic 
King  of  Hungary ;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  his  name  the  QiUHfn 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom;  the  President  of  the  French  Republic;  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Dnlie  of 
Lnxemburg,  etc.;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias;  and  Mis 
Majesty  the  Bmperor  of  the  Ottomans;  wishing  to  establish,  by  a  conventional 
act,  a  definite  system  destined  to  guarantee  at  all  times,  and  for  all  the 
powers,  the  free  use  of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal,  and  thus  to  complete  the 
system  under  which  the  navigation  of  this  canal  has  been  placed  by  the  firman 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  dated  the  22nd  February,  1866  (2  Zilkade, 
1282),  and  sanctioning  the  concessions  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive,  have 
named  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Empress  of  India,  the  Right  HoQprable  Sir  William  Arthur  White,  her 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary; 

His  Majesty  the  Bmperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Prussia,  M.  Joseph  de 
Radowltx,  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  Apostolic 
King  of  Hungary,  M.  Henri,  Baron  de  Galice,  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  his  name  the  Queen  Regent  of  the 
Kingdom,  Don  Miguel  Florezy  Garcia,  his  Charge  d*Affaires; 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  M.  Gustavo  Louis  Lannes,  Count  de 
Montebello,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  France; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  M.  Albert,  Baron  Blanc,  his  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary; 

His  Majes^  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  etc., 
M.  Gustavo  Keun,  his  Charge  d'Affaires; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  M.  Alexandre  de  Nelidow,  his 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipot^tiary ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  Mdiemmed  Said  Pasha,  his 
MinistM:  f6r  Foreign  Affairs; 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Abtiolb  I. 

The  Sues  Maritime  Canal  shall  always  be  free  and  open,  in  time  of  war  as 
in  time  of  peace,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war,  without  distinction 
of  flag. 

Consequently,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  not  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  free  use  of  the  canal,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace. 

The  canal  shall  never  be  subjected  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  blockade. 

AancLB  II. 

The  high  contracting  parties,  recognizing  that  the  fresh-water  canal  is 
indispensable  to  the  maritime  canal,  take  note  of  the  engagements  of  His 
Highness  the  Khedive  towards  the  Universal  Suez  Canal  Co.  as  regards  the 
fresh-water  canal;  which  engagements  are  stipulated  in  a  convention  bearing 
date  the  18th  March,  1863,  containing  an  expose  and  four  articles. 

They  undertake  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  security  of  that  canal 
and  its  branches,  the  working  of  which  shall  not  be  exposed  to  any  attempt 
at  obstruction. 
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Abtiolc  III. 

The  high  contracting  parties  likewise  undertake  to  respect  the  plant,  estab- 
lishm^itB,  buildings,  and  works  of  the  maritinie  canal  and  the  fresh-water 
canaL 

AancLB  IV. 

The  maritime  canal  remaining  open  in  time  of  war  as  a  free  passage,  even 
to  the  ships  of  war  of  belligerents,  according  to  the  terms  of  Article  I  of  the 
present  treaty,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  no  right  of  war,  no  act 
of  hostility,  nor  any  act  having  for  its  object  to  obstruct  the  free  navigation 
of  the  canal,  shall  be  committed  in  the  canal  and  its  ports  of  access,  as  well 
as  within  a  radius  of  3  marine  miles  from  those  ports,  even  though  the 
Ottoman  Empire  should  be  one  of  the  belligerent  powers. 

Vessels  of  war  of  belligerents  shall  not  revictual  or  take  in  stores  in  the 
canal  and  its  ports  of  access,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary. 
The  transit  of  the  aforesaid  vessels  through  the  canal  shall  be  effected  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in  force,  and 
without  any  other  intermission  than  that  resulting  from  the  necessities  of  the 
service. 

Their  stay  at  Port  Said  and  in  the  roadstead  of  Suez  shall  not  exceed 
24  hours,  except  in  case  of  distress.  In  such  case  they  shall  be  bound  to 
leave  as  soon  as  possible.  An  interval  of  24  hours  shall  always  elapse  between 
the  sailing  of  a  belligerent  ship  from  one  of  the  ports  of  access  and  the 
departure  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  hostile  power. 

Abtiols  v. 

In  time  of  war  belligerent  powers  shall  not  disembark  nor  embark  within  the 
canal  and  its  ports  of  access  either  troops,  munitions,  or  materials  of  war.  But 
in  case  of  an  accidental  hindrance  in  the  canal  men  may  be  embarked  or  dis- 
embarked at  the  ports  of  access  by  detachments  not  exceeding  1,000  men,  with 
a  corresponding  amount  of  war  material. 

Abticlb  VI. 

Prizes  shall  be  subjected,  in  all  respects,  to  the  same  rules  as  the  vessels  of 
war  of  belligerents. 

Abtiolb  VII. 

The  powers  shall  not  keep  any  vessel  of  war  in  the  waters  of  the  canal 
(including  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes). 

Nevertheless,  they  may  station  vessels  of  war  in  the  ports  of  access  of  Port 
Said  and  Suez,  the  number  of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  for  each  power. 

This  right  shall  not  be  exercised  by  belligerents. 

Article  VIII. 

The  agents  in  Egypt  of  the  signatory  powers  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be 
charged  to  watch  over  its  execution.  In  case  of  any  event  threatening  the 
security  or  the  free  passage  of  the  canal,  they  shall  meet  on  the  summons  of 
three  of  their  number,  under  the  presidency  of  their  doyen.  In  order  to  proceed 
to  the  necessary  verifications.  They  shall  inform  the  Khedl^ial  Grovemment 
of  the  danger  which  they  may  have  perceived,  in  order  that  that  Govemmoit 
may  take  proper  steps  to  Insure  the  protection  and  the  free  use  of  the  canal. 
Under  any  circumstances,  they  shall  meet  once  a  year  to  take  note  of  the  due 
execution  of  the  treaty. 

The  last-mentioned  meetings  shall  take  place  under  the  presidency  of  a  special 
commissioner  nominated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government 
A  commissioner  of  the  Khedive  may  also  take  part  in  the  meeting,  and  may 
preside  over  It  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  Ottoman  commissioner. 

They  shall  especially  demand  the  suppression  of  any  work  or  the  dispersion 
of  any  assemblage  on  either  bank  of  the  canal,  the  object  or  effect  of  which 
might  be  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  and  the  entire  security  of  the  navigation. 
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Abticle  IX. 

The  Egyptian  Crovemment  shall,  within  the  limits  of  its  powers  resulting 
from  the  Firmans,  and  under  the  conditions  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty, 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  insuring  the  execution  of  the  said  treaty. 

In  case  the  Egyptian  Government  should  not  have  sufficient  means  at  Its 
disposal,  it  shall  call  upon  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government,  which  shall  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  respond  to  such  appeal ;  shall  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  signatory  powers  of  the  declaration  of  London  of  the  17th  March,  1885; 
and  shall,  if  necessary,  concert  with  them  on  the  subject. 

The  provisions  of  Articles  lY,  V,  VII  shall  not  interfere  with  the  measures 
which  shall  be  taken  in  virtue  of  the  present  article. 

Abticle  X. 

Similarly,  the  provisions  of  Articles  IV,  V,  and  VIII  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  measures  which  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  and  His  Highness  the  Khedive, 
in  the  name  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  firmans 
granted,  might  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing  by  their  own  forces  the 
defense  of  Egypt  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

In  case  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  or  His  Highness  the  Khedive  should 
find  It  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  exceptions  for  which  this  article 
provides,  the  signatory  powers  of  the  dedaration  of  London  shall  be  notified 
thereof  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government 

It  is  likewise  understood  that  the  provisions  of  the  four  articles  aforesaid 
slian  in  no  case  occasion  any  obstacle  to  the  measures  which  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Government  may  think  it  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  insure  by  its  own 
forces  the  defense  of  its  other  possessions  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea. 

Abticlb  XI. 

The  measures  which  sliall  be  taken  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  Articles  IX 
and  X  of  the  present  treaty  shall  not  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  canaL 
In  the  same  cases  the  erection  of  permanent  fortifications  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VIII  is  prohibited. 

Abticle  XII. 

The  high  contracting  parties,  by  application  of  the  principle  of  equality  as 
regards  the  free  use  of  the  canal,  a  principle  which  forms  one  of  the  bases  of 
'the  presoit  treaty,  agree  that  none  of  them  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  with  re- 
spect to  the  canal  territorial  or  commercial  advantages  or  privleges  in  any 
international  arrangements  which  may  be  concluded.  Moreover,  the  rights  of 
Turkey  as  the  territorial  power  are  reserved. 

Abticle  XIII. 

With  the  exception  of  the  obligations  expressly  provided  by  the  clauses  of 
the  present  treaty,  the  sovereign  rights  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan, 
and  the  rights  and  immunities  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive,  resulting  from  the 
firmans,  are  in  no  way  affected. 

Abticle  XIV. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  engagements  resulting  from  the 
present  treaty  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  duration  of  the  act  of  concession  of 
the  Universal  Suez  Canal  Ck)mpany. 

Abticle  XV. 

The  stipulations  of  the  presait  treaty  shall  not  interfere  with  the  sanitary 
measures  in  force  in  Egypt 
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AmCLE  XYI. 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  bring  the  preeent  treaty  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  States  which  have  not  signed  it,  inviting  them  to  accede  to  it 

AanoLB  XVII. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Constantinople  within  the  space  of  one  month,  or  sooner  if  possible 

In  faiA  of  which  the  respective  plenipotoitiaries  have  signed  the  present 
treaty  and  have  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  their  arm& 

Done  at  (Constantinople^  the  29th  day  of  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year 

188a 

[L.  s.]  W.  A.  White. 

[L.  8.]  Radowitz. 

[L.B.]  GaUOK. 

[L.8.]  MietTEL  Flobbit  6abcia« 

[L.  s.]  C  Db  Montbbillo. 

[L.B.]  A.  Blanc. 

[L.  8.]  One  Ksuif. 

[L.S.]  Nelidow. 

[L.8.]  M.  Said. 


Population  fiffures  obtained  from  the  Uut  cemui. 

All  counties  on  Atlantic  coast 15,404,606 

All  counties  on  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast 1, 822, 224 

All  counties  on  Pacific  coast 2, 649, 78S 

All  counties  on  Great  Lakes 7, 756, 931 

Grand  total  all  counties  on  coast  United  States 27, 193, 544 

Cities  on  the  coast  ahove  10,000  population. 

On  Atlantic  coast 11,495,375 

On  coast  Gulf  of  Mexico 618, 243 

On  coast  Great  Lakes 5, 442, 664 

On  Pacific  coast 1, 684, 899 

Grand  total  of  cities  above  10,000  in  counties  on  the  coasts 19, 241, 891^- 

Rural  population  and  towns  under  10,000  in  all  counties  on  all 
coasts 7, 961, 645 

Total  population  of  United  States,  exclusive  of  all  colonies 91, 972, 266 

As  far  as  compiled  the  last  census  fails  to  disclose  what  per  cent  of  the 
19,000,000  coast-city  population  is  interested  in  shipping,  or  wliat  per  cent  of 
stock  and  bonds  in  railroads  is  held  by  those  cities,  but  the  latter  is  known  to 
be  many  thousand  times  greater  than  the  former. 
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House  of  Bepresbntativss, 

COMMITTEB  OK  InTIBSTATE  AND  FOBBION  COMMEBGE, 

Anconj  Canal  Zone^  Monday^  December  18^  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  8  o'clock  p,  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

There  were  also  present  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  chairman  and 
chief  engineer  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Eugene 
T.  Wilson,  subsistence  officer. 

The  Chaikmak.  The  conmiittee  will  come  to  order. 

Col,  Goethals,  as  you  are  aware,  the  committee  has  come  to  the 
Isthmus  to  inform  itself  concerning  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
on  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  to  determine  what  the  require- 
ments are  on  the  Canal  Zone  in  order  that  proper  legislation  may  be 
enacted.  The  people  seem  to  be  impressed  witn  the  opinion  that  we 
are  about  to  realize  the  hoi)e  of  the  ages  in  the  consummation^  under 
Providence,  through  the  instnunentality  of  American  brain  and 
energy,  of  the  greatest  achievement  of  all  times — the  joining  of  the 
two  oceans  throu^  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — for  the  benefit,  pri- 
marily, of  our  Army  and  Navy,  and,  secondarily,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  We  are  impressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  hearing  that  has  been 
or  will  be  held  cm  the  subject  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Is  this  hearing  to  be  reported! 

The  Chaibkan.  Yes;  we  have  a  stenographer  at  work  on  it  now. 

It  is  important  because  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  enterprise 
is  taking  such  form  and  shape  as  to  indicate  an  early  consummaticm 
by  the  rapid  completion  of  the  great  project,  and  the  realization  of 
all  our  hopes.  We  would  like  to  have  full  and  free  information  and 
we  would  like  to  have  it  in  such  shape  as  will  give  Congress  and  the 
people  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation  here,  so  that  whatever  action 
Uongress  may  take  in  the  matter  may  be  wise  and  based  upon  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  the  facts  in  the  premises.  We  expect  you  to  help  us 
in  this  hearing,  not  only  by  your  own  testimony,  but  by  such  sug- 
gestions and  directions  as  it  is  inyour  power  to  give  to  enable  us  to 
learn  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  We  will  thank  you  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  at  such  time  as  will  suit  your  convenience,  to  make 
such  statements  as  you  can  concerning  the  canal.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  take  up  our  work  in  sections,  under 
your  direction  and  assistance.  For  instance,  if  we  examine  a  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  canal  to-day,  we  can  have  your  expert  in 
cnarge  of  that  work  to  appear  in  the  evening  to  testify  to  us  about 
what  we  saw.  By  pursuing  that  course  we  can  examine  the  wit- 
nesses while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  we  will  then  think 
of  questions  to  put  to  the  witnesses  that  might  not  remain  in  our 
minds  if  we  waited  until  the  final  completion  of  the  inspection.  For 
instance,  when  we  inspect  a  portion  of  the  work  to-day,  to-night  we 
may  have  it  explained  to  us  by  the  experts  in  charge  of  that  work. 
This  method  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  keep 
up  with  our  work.  When  we  have  examined  all  of  the  work  and  have 
had  it  explained  to  us,  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  your  general 
statement  Now,  if  you  will  suggest  whom  you  would  like  to  have 
heard  to-night,  we  will  proceed  with  his  statement. 
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Col.  GoETHALS.  I  would  have  suggested  Col-  Sibert  first  and 
Col.  Wilson  second,  but  as  Col.  Sibert  is  not  here,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  hear  Col.  Wilson  on  the  subject  of  the  commissary. 

The  Chaibman.  At  all  times^  Col.  Groethals,  we  will  be  gjad  for 
you  to  make  such  suggestions  as  occur  to  you. 

Col.  Wilson,  will  you  take  the  chair? 

Mr,  EscH.  In  order  that  the  testimony  may  be  continuous  and  co- 
herent, I  believe  that  when  one  member  takes  up  the  questioning  of 
a  witness  he  should  be  permitted  to  conclude.  In  that  way  each 
member  can  exhaust  his  own  line  of  inquiry,  which  is  sometimes 
scattered  bjr  interjections  from  other  memoers  when  he  may  have  a 
particular  line  of  inauiry  that  he  wishes  to  pursue. 
^  The  Chaibman.  Then  you  suggest  that  while  one  member  is  ques- 
tioning a  witness  no  other  member  shall  take  up  the  witness  until  he 
ascertains  whether  his  colleague  has  finished. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  think  that  would  be  the  better  method.  We  did  that 
three  years  ago. 

The  Chaibman.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee,  we  may  con- 
sider that  as  the  order  of  procedure.  I  want  to  examine  Col.  Wilson 
upon  the  plants  we  inspected  to-day.  I  would  like  to  know  iust  what 
these  plants  are,  how  organized,  what  they  are  intended  tor,  what 
purposes  they  accomplish,  and,  if  Congress  should  conclude,  when 
the  canal  is  completed,  to  continue  the  use  of  these  institutions,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  changes  would  be  necessary  or  proper  to 
make  in  them  to  meet  the  changed  condition.  Now,  Col.  Wilson,  if 
you  will  proceed  to  make  some  statements  on  that  line,  we  will  be 
obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  UEITT.  COL.  EITOENE  T.  WILSON,  COAST  ABTIIr 
LEBT  COBFS,  UNITED  STATES  ABUT,  SXTBSISTENCE  OFFICEB 
ISTHMIAN  CANAL  COMMISSION. 

Col.  WiUBO^.  I  will  take  up,  first,  the  ^neral  organization  of  this 
department.  My  name  is  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  lieutenant  colonel, 
Coast  Artillenr  Corps,  United  States  Army,  and  I  am  the  subsistence 
officer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  which  operates  the  hotels, 
messes,  and  kitchens  and  also  operates  the  commissary  depart- 
ment of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  At  the  present  time  the  com- 
missary department  employs  altogether  1,112  employees,  of  whom 
869  are  silver  and  243  gold  employees.  The  subsistence  department 
employs  722  employees,  of  whom  607  are  silver  and  52  are  gold  em- 
ployees. The  commissary  department  of  the  Panama  Eailroad  oper- 
ates a  line  of  20  stores,  running  from  Balboa,  on  the  Pacific  side,  as 
far  as  Porto  Bello.  which  is  17  miles  from  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
It  operates  a  set  or  plants  which  we  call  manufacturing  plants,  through 
which  you  gentlemen  went  this  morning,  where  we  manufacture  ice, 
operate  a  laundry  service,  make  bread,  ice  cream,  pack  butter,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  chemical  laboratory  which  you  did  not  see.  The 
subsistence  department  operates  a  line  of  hotels,  beginning  with 
this  hotel,  the  Tivoli.  There  are  20  hotels  where  meals  are  served 
for  80  cents  apiece  for  the  gold  employee,  just  like  you  saw  to-day  at 
Gatun.  There  are  17  messes,  which  we  call  European  laborers* 
messes,  largely  for  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  and  other  foreign 
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workmen  of  that  type,  for  which  we  receive  40  cents  per  day  for 
rations,  which  consist  of  three  meals.  There  are  18  colored  laborersr 
kitchens  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  laborers  en  the  canal,  for  which 
we  receive  27  cents  per  day,  or  9  cents  per  meal. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  about  7,000  employees  who  patronize 
these  hotels,  messes,  and  kitchens,  where  the  food  is  actually  cooked, 
prepared  for  them,  and  served.     There  are  about  1,950  gold  em- 

Sloyees,  about  3,200  Spaniards,  and  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  hun- 
red  negroes  who  are  thus  served.  As  required  at  the  present  time 
in  the  organization  of  the  commissary  department,  we  nave  on  the 
white  gold  rolls  to  carry  on  the  organization  3  white  bakers,  18 
butchers,  2  chemists,  76  clerks,  and  18  engineers  in  the  plant;  15  sales- 
women, 28  assistant  storekeepers,  and  29  storekeepers  in  charge  of 
these  various  stores  along  the  line.  That  is  the  personnel  oi  the 
organization  of  the  commissary  department,  and  the  subsistence  de- 
partment has  43  gold  employees,  of  whom  11  are  clerks  operating  this 
organization,  outside  of  the  various  waiters,  cooks,  helpers,  etc.,  at 
the  various  hotels.  The  commissary  department  provides  such 
things  as  you  saw  to-day,  including  cold-storage  provisions,  ^neral 
groceries,  men's  furnishings,  a  limited  line  of  women's  fumishmgs,  a 
limited  line  of  hardware  and  kitchen  appliances,  and  also  cigars, 
tobacco,  etc.  The  stores  are  usually  divided  into  departments  as  I 
have  enumerated  them.  The  total  business  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $5,450,000,  of  which  about  one-third  was  wholesale  sales  to  the 
Isthmian  (janal  Commission  and  the  remainder  was  retail  sales.  The 
goods  we  get  for  the  commissary  are  usually  bought  in  the  States, 
and  the  usual  method  of  purchase  is  bv  a  formal  contract  extendea 
over  a  period  of  time  for  the  importea  items.  Meats,  for  instance, 
are  purchased  on  contract  in  the  States,  after  advertisement  in  news- 
papers, covering  a  period  of  a  year. 

The  staple  lines  in  groceries  are  purchased  after  advertisement  in 
newspapers  and  after  putting  out  circular  proposals,  which  are  in 
this  lorm  [indicating],  calling  upon  the  various  bidders  to  bid  on 
them.  This  proposal  contains  staple  canned  goods  and  groceries,  to 
be  provided  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  foresee.  Small  articles,  where  the 
consumption  is  more  or  less  irregular  or  where  the  volume  is  not  so 
important,  are  purchased  on  competitive  bids,  but  the  expense  of  a 
formal  advertisement  is  not  incurred,  and  memorandum  advertise- 
ments are  sent  out.  These  proposals  are  opened  in  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  sometimes  in  St.  Louis.  Now, 
as  to  the  method  of  payment  for  these  purchases,  whether  bought  de- 
livered f .  0.  b.  New  1  ork  or  c.  i.  f .  on  the  Isthmus,  payment  is  made 
by  the  purchasing  officer  in  New  York.  Payment  is  made  for  goods 
purchased  here  on  the  Isthmus  by  the  cashier  of  the  Panama  Kail- 
road.  In  all  these  dealings,  the  aepartment  itself  handles  almost  no 
money.  Sales  are  occasionally  made  for  cash  to  people  casually  com- 
ing and  going,  like  yourselves,  and  we  have  in  the  commissary  depart- 
ment a  commissary  cashier  who  receives  cash  deposits  for  ice  and 
other  supplies  that  we  send  out  along  the  line  to  places  where  there 
are  no  commissaries,  and  where  orders  must  be  sent  in  by  mail.  He 
handles  a  small  amount  of  cash,  probably  $1,000  per  month,  for 
which  he  accounts  to  the  cashier  oi  the  Panama  Railroad. 

We  have  what  we  call  our  manufacturing  plants,  which  obtain 
their  material  to  be  manufactured  from  what  is  called  the  raw-mate- 
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rid  department,  where  we  carry  flour,  milk,  and  various  other  items, 
which  are  to  be  manufactured  into  bread,  ice  cream,  etc  The  cold- 
storage  plant  and  the  various  plants  and  warehouses  stand  on  the 
books  at  $688,000.  It  was  directed  originally  by  the  President,  then 
the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  cost  of  these  plants  should  not  be 
borne  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  but  the  plants  are  to  pay  for 
themselves  out  of  our  sales. 

The  Chaikman.  Of  course,  we  who  saw  these  things  have  a  ^neral 
understanding  of  them,  but  I  would  like  to  have  them  explamed  in 
the  record,  so  that  the  people  will  be  able  to  understand  them.  To 
that  end,  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record  a  proper  description  of 
just  what  these  plants  are,  and  especially  those  that  it  is  thought  de- 
sirable to  perpetuate. 

Col.  Wilson.  They  are  now  all  paid  for  and  constitute  the  plants 
of  the  department  First,  the  general  cold-storage  plant,  with  ample 
capacity  for  taking  care  of  the  people  on  the  Isthmus  at  the  present 
time  in  the  way  of  cold-storage  provisions.  We  have  four  large 
coolers  for  meat,  of  10.000  cubic  feet  each,  one  small  cooler  for  but- 
ter, one  for  eggs,  one  tor  cheese,  and  a  large  vegetable  room  kept  at 
a  temperature  around  40°  for  vegetable  refrigeration;  in  all,  about 
198,000  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated  space.  These  are  cooled  by  the 
same  refrigerating  machinery.  This  cold-storage  plant  is  an  ice- 
making  plant,  where  we  make  100  tons  of  ice  per  aay.  The  plant 
itself  IS  m  such  shape  that  in  case  of  any  falling  oflP  of  the  trade 
on  adcount  of  a  large  reduction  in  the  force,  any  part  of  it  can  be 

Eut  out  of  commission,  so  far  as  cold  storage  is  concerned,  and 
e  used  for  general  warehouse  purposes.  We  have  all  of  our  ma- 
chinery pilt  up  in  such  shape  that  it  can  meet  the  contingencies  of  a 
reduction  of  the  force,  or  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  personnel 
that  will  be  here  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  after  it  is  completed. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  laundry  and  ma- 
chinery, it  consists  of  a  complete  plant  for  taking  care  of  about  7,200 
people,  and  in  addition  to  doing  the  laundry  work  for  the  ships  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  line  and  the  hotel  system  it  does  the  laundry 
work  required  by  the  Canal  Commission.  The  machinery  is  so 
divided  into  units  that  in  case  of  a  large  reduction  in  the  present 
force  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring  in  other  machinery,  but 
the  present  plant  can  be  made  to  accommodate  itself  to  what- 
ever force  is  retained  here.  There  will  be  ample  capacity  in  the 
laundry  to  take  care  of  the  estimated  personnel  here  and  also  the 
estimated  personnel  required  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  for 
ships  as  they  pass  through.  The  bakery  in  its  machinery  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  units  is  so  arranged  that  it  also  can  be  made  to 
accommodate  itself  to  whatever  force  is  here.  It  is  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  laundry  equipment  will  be  worn  out  by  the  time  the 
canal  is  completed,  but  there  will  remain  ample  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  the  force  required  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  for  the 
other  purposes  I  have  indicated.  The  coffee-roasting  plant  is  a  small 
affair,  and  will  take  care  of  the  operating  force  without  any  changes. 
In  fact,  in  the  last  three  years  we  nave  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  build- 
ing on  to  the  plants,  and  whenever  we  have  enlarged  them  we  have 
borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  must  come  a  time  when  they  must  be 
shut  down  or  their  operations  reduced.    For  that  reason  the  plant  is 
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bcult  on  the  unit  system,  and  each  unit  can  stand  by  itself.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  out  the  machinery  that  is  not  required,  cut  out 
some  piping,  discharge  a  few  men,  and  cut  down  the  force.  It  can  be 
done  without  any  friction  at  almost  any  moment.  I  can  decrease  its 
capacity  50  per  cent  by  to-morrow  night  and  not  impair  its  mechani- 
cal efficiency  at  alL 

The  Chaibman.  If  it  should  be  determined  to  continue  any  of 
these  facilities,  you  have  such  system  and  discipline  in  each  one  that 
on  n  moment's  notice  you  could  eliminate  the  unnecessary  equipment 
and  so  weed  out  the  employees  as  to  retain  the  best? 

Col.  Wilson.  Absolutely. 

1  he  Chaibman.  You  could  reduce  the  force  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  hi^est  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  retain? 

Col.  WiMON.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  built  it  up,  I  had  in  view  that 
very  shortly  it  must  be  reduced. 

The  Chaibman.  I  presume  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
maintain  these  workmen  here  without  installing  these  facilities? 

Col.  WiMON.  It  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible.  I  was  not 
here  when  tiie  canal  started,  but  I  am  told  that  they  went  away  by 
shiploads  then  on  account  of  j)roper  quarters  and  food. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  ^ve  us  briefly  some  salient  reasons  why 
the  Government  should  contmue  these  facilities  after  the  canal  goes 
into  operation? 

Col.  Wilson.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government 
will  have  to  maintain  here  a  force  for  the  operation  of  the  canal 
proper.  That  force  is  estimated  by  Col.  Goethals  at  about  2,500  men 
on  the  line  of  the  canal  itself.  I  estimate  that  there  will  oe  about 
2,500  other  men  here  for  a  number  of  years  at  least  in  the  operation 
of  the  docks  at  the  terminals,  handling  freight,  transferring  freight 
and  cargo,  etc.,  making  in  all  a  total  of  aTOut  5,000  employees.  I 
have  some  carefully  compiled  statistics,  and  they  show  that  on  an 
average  we  ^t  just  $10  a  month  from  each  of  the  people  employed, 
making  in  all  an  average  of  $120  per  year  for  each  employee.  As- 
suming that  we  shall  have  a  force  of  5,000  employees,  that  would 
make  $600,000  worth  of  business  done  bv  our  plants  and  establish- 
ments. Last  year  we  did  a  business  of  $100,000  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  was  stationed  here,  and  with  transient  ships  as  they 
came  in.  The  Marine  Corps  amounted  to  a  battalion,  and  I  am  doing 
business  at  the  present  time  with  one  regiment  of  soldiers  we  have 
here  which  will  amount  to  $75,000  per  year.  There  will  be  required 
approximately  a  regiment  of  Coast  Artillery  to  take  care  of  the  forti- 
fications. 

There  is  some  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  sending  here  an 
^itire  regiment  of  Infantry.  The  regiment  of  Coast  Artillery  would 
require  about  $75,000  worth,  which  would  make  $150,000  more  for 
soldiers.  This  would  make  a  total  for  soldiers  and  employees  of 
$850,000.  We  had  here  three  vears  ago  the  Pacific  Fleet,  consisting 
of  8  cruisers,  and  sold  them  $52,000  of  cold-storage  provisions  ana 
some  general  food  supplies.  There  will  be  always  about  one  fleet 
here,  and  we  can  estimate  on  two  fleets  here  coming  to  victual,  so  we 
can  figure  an  $100,000  as  the  sum  for  these  fleets.  One-third  of  the 
sales  to  the  individuals  will  be  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commissioui 
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if  they  buy  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  these  eating  houses. 
Doing  all  this  business  we  have  in  sight  and  accepting  the  facts  as 
I  see  them  will  make  at  least  $1,150,0W)  worth  of  business. 

The  Chaibman.  That  statement  will  appeal  to  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  regard  only  the  commercial  considerations  involved,  but 
there  is  also  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  people  who  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  continuing  of  these  facilities  will  promote  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

Col.  Wilson.  It  will  unquestionably,  in  my  opinion,  promote  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  canal.  Ships  coming  from  Europe  and 
ships  bound  for  the  United  States  must  imdoubtedly  renew  their  meat 
supplies  and  ice  supplies  somewhere.  It  takes  up  to  much  expenisive 
room  that  could  be  used  for  cargo  for  refrigerating  space,  and  many 
of  them  have  no  refrigerating  space  or  ice  machines  to  bring  large 
amounts  of  these  things  with  them.  They  must  know  when  they  come 
here  that  they  will  f£d  such  supplies  at  reasonable  prices.  If  it  is 
important  to  know,  they  can  cable  ahead  and  find  out  what  they  can 
obtain  and  the  prices  at  which  they  can  purchase,  so  there  will  be  no 
uncertainty  about  the  food  suppues  for  their  snips.  A  steamship 
coining  in  here  will  have  no  time  to  send  a  steward  around  town  to 
find  out  where  he  can  obtain  supplies.  In  this  case  we  can  ship  the 
material  here  in  cargo  lots  and  deliver  it  to  the  ships  as  they  tie  up 
for  passage  through  the  locks.  In  the  matter  of  cold-storage  sup- 
plies there  is  no  room  here  for  two  concerns;  it  would  not  pay  two 
concerns  to  operate  cold-storage  plants  here  and  divide  the  business. 
There  is  only  business  enough  for  one. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  come  to  a  point  we  will  have  to  con- 
sider. Some  people  insist  that  this  is  something  we  should  not  do 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Col.  Wilson.  It  will  result  that  there  will  be  but  one  concern  doing 
business  here  eventually.  Then,  if  there  must  be  one  concern  to  do 
that  business,  it  had  better  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
because  it  could  be  so  handled  by  the  canal  authorities  as  to  make  it 
an  inducement  to  brinff  commerce  by  this  route  rather  than  by  com- 
petitive routes  and  make  the  canal  successful.  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  in  this  market  that  there  is  not  enough  business  for  two  or 
three  people  to  go  into  business.  There  is  no  room  here  for  a  conces- 
sionaire. If  we  have  a  concessionaire,  it  will  be  handled  just  as  such 
things  have  been  handled  in  the  past.  It  would  become  a  stench  to 
the  shipping  interests  all  over  the  world,  whereas  if  we  keep  it  in 
benevolent  hands  and  have  the  proper  attitude  toward  them  it  will 
certainly  tend  to  bring  ships  here.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  heard 
a  gj^t  deal  about  the  cost  of  coal. 

The  figures  I  have  as  to  the  cost  of  coal  are  from  the  Pacific  Mail, 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  passengers 
and  members  of  the  crew  is  about  half  the  cost  of  the  coal.  This 
constitutes  the  second  largest  item  in  the  material  consumed — that 
is,  the  food  service.  Now,  you  know  that  we  can  not  ordinarily  vary 
the  price  of  coal  more  than  5  per  cent,  but  if  you  put  the  food  sup- 
ply where  the  prices  may  shoot  up  50  per  cent,  then  the  cost  of 
victualing  the  ship  will  control  the  question  or  whether  it  shall 
come  here  or  take  another  route  to  destination.    Anotiber  powerful 
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reason  in  favor  of  this  proposition  is  that  it  is  now  in  working  oper- 
ation, and  can  be  let  go  at  any  time.  There  are  many  other  questions 
to  be  considered  in  uiis  connection.  It  has  required  a  long  time  to 
bmld  this  plant  up,  but  if  we  let  it  go  we  can  not  get  it  back.  Other 
people  will  acquire  vested  interests,  and  when  people  acquire  vested 
interests,  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  them.    They  claim  them  as  rights. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  There  is  another  point  to  be  considered  in  that 
connection.  The  merchants  of  Colon  and  Panama  are  anxious  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  United  States  authorities  from  trading  with 
ships,  desiring  to  secure  that  trade  for  themselves.  Panama  imposes 
a  oiity  cm  all  supplies  that  are  brought  through  either  to  Colon  or 
Panama.  They  also  require  duties  on  similar  materials  brought  into 
the  zone  under  our  existing  agreement,  and  merchants  are  taxed  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  business  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  cmly  a  temporary  executive  agreement,  is  it 
not? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  is  all.  So  that  they  will  not  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  add  to  that  the  profits  they  expect  to  make  on  their  sui)plies 
and  sell  within  reason  to  ships;  and  ir  they  can  not  do  this  business, 
somebody  must  do  it  or  the  ships  will  use  routes  that  will  be  most  ad- 
vantageous for  them  from  the  money  point  of  view,  including  food- 
stuffs. 

The  Chaibman.  Then,  you  regard  it  as  necessary  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  canal  that  these  facilities  should  be  continued  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  absolutely  one  of  the  essentials  to 
make  this  an  attractive  route. 

The  Chaibman.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  at  liberty  to 
ask  any  questions  they  desire. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  case  the'  Government  should  abandon  this  business, 
would  it  not  run  a  great  risk  in  getting  anything  like  a  competent 
subsistence  department  conducted  simply  for  profit  by  individuals 
who  might  put  in  their  own  money,  and  woulji  it  not  be  more  or  less 
an  experiment  from  the  point  of  view  of  individuals  or  corporations, 
even  though  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  you 
conducted  it? 

Col.  WnjBON.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  this  organization  is 
a  unique  one.  First,  from  the  climatic  point  of  view.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  ever  existed  before  in  the  Tropics,  and  we  have  had  to 
work  out  a  great  many  problems.  We  have  spent  time  and  money 
in  trying  to  learn  to  do  it  right,  and  it  would  be  largely  a  matter  of 
experiment  for  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  one  that  might  prove  disastrous? 

Col.  WnjsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Not  onlv  to  the  individuals  involved,  but  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  tne  canal? 

Col.  WiMON.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  these  facilities  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  operation  of  the  canal,  particularly  at  the 
present  time,  when  it  is  new  and  untried. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  wav  to  dispose  of  these 
facilities  to  a  purchaser  except  at  great  relative  loss? 

CoL  WiMON.  No,  sir.  We  must  do  a  business  here  of  $1,200,000 
a. year  with  the  Navy  and  with  the  people  here  on  the  zone.  That  is 
a  biff  business  to  start  on,  and  we  ou^ht  to  keep  it  for  that  beyond  all 
doubt,  even  if  we  do  not  do  any  outside  business  at  all. 
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Mr.  SiMB.  If  you  had  to  keep  out  oi>po6ition 

Col.  WiuBON  (interp^nff).  Supplying  ships  is  a  mere  adjunct  to 
other  requirements.  Whemer  you  aid  the  aiips  or  do  not  aid  the 
ships  is  an  important  questicm  for  the  success  of  the  canal,  but  a  vital 
one  for  the  operatives  of  the  canal  is  the  continuance  of  our  present 
food  supplies  at  present  prices.  A  white  man  would  not  ^y  here 
five  minutes  without  continuance  of  a  system  of  supply  such  as  we 
now  have. 

Mr.  -Covington.  Do  you  consider  it  possible,  based  on  your  own 
experience,  to  maintain  a  force  to  operate  the  canal  and  the  troops 
necessary  to  police  it,  and  the  other  (jovemment  forces  that  are  here, 
and  have  them  to  depend  on  a  subsistence  department  purely  the  re- 
sult of  private  enterprise  after  the  completion  of  the  canal? 

Col.  Wilson.  No.  sir;  we  will  have  to  keep  it 

Mr.  Covington.  Then  you  will  have  to  keep  the  entire  plant,  in  so 
far  as  the  Government  forces  are  concerned  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  suppose  you  have  a  scrap  sometimes, 
and  the  other  fellow  owned  the  plant — ^you  would  be  in  a  nice  fix. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then  you  thmk  the  existence  of  that  x^lant  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  canal  ]  and  tins  maJoes 
it  possible  for  you,  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  that  businesB,  to  fumidi 
ships  that  may  come  through  here  food  supplies,  and  thus  offer  an 
inoucement  for  them  to  come  through  here  that  no  private  individual 
would  offer  them  ? 

Crf.  WiMON.  Yes,  sir ;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  say  you  have  done  a  business  of  $100,000  with 
ships.    Were  they  foreign  ships? 

Col.  Wilson.  They  were  our  own  warships, 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  not  been  doing  business  with  any  foreign 
ships? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  these  were  United  States  ships. 

Mr.  Sabath.  When  you  made  the  statement  that  you  had  been 
selling  ^ods  to  ships,  you  meant  to  our  own  ships? 

CcA,  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  the  United  States  Navy.  They  are  classi- 
fied in  our  accounts  as  sales  to  the  United  States  Government.  We 
also  sold  to  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Pacific  Fleet  of  eight  first-<dass 
ci'uisers,  and  ships  engaged  m  the  survey  and  patrol  work. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Up  to  this  time  you  have  not  been  doing  any  business 
with  foreign  ships? 

C6L  Wilson.  No,  sir;  except  we  do  the  laundry  work  for  the 
United  Fruit  Co. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  say  that  the  laundry  would  be  a  desirable  adjunct 
to  retain  on  the  Isthmus? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  It  will  take  11  or  12  hours  for  a  ship  to  pass  through? 

Col.  Wilson.  About  10  hours. 

Mr.  Esch.  Can  your  laundry  take  the  ship's  laundry  and  finish 
the  work  and  deliver  it  before  it  goes  out  through  the  further  ter- 
minus? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  have  an  equipment  now  that  will  enable  you  to  do 
a  steamer's  work  of  that  kind? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  EscH.  As  well  as  doing  the  work  that  is  normal? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  Every  year  the  Hamburg  line  runs  some 
coeursion  boats  tiiat  come  here.  The  Royal  Mail  also  has  a  boat, 
the  steamer  New  York.  For  the  accommodation  of  these  excursion 
boats  we  took  their  laundry  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
finished  the  work  by  4  o'clo^  in  the  aftemomi. 

Mr.  EsGH.  How  necessary  do  you  consider  the  retention  of  the 
laundry  feature? 

Col.'^WiMON.  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for  our  own 
people  for  sanitary  ^reasons.  The  laundresses  here  are  Jamaica 
negresses  and  they  dry  the  clothes  on  the  grass.  Now,  the  germs  of 
itch  are  in  the  grass,  and  I  am  informed  that  this  itch  fell  off  fully 
CO  per  cent  after  the  establishment  of  our  steam  laundry,  where 
clothing  is  boiled  and  sterilized.  In  addition,  we  should  do  this 
work  for  the  ships,  because  they  must  have  some  place  at  which  it 
can  be  done  promptly.  The  reason  we  do  it  for  the  ships  now  is  to 
prevent  the  clothes  from  spoiling  by  mold  while  going  through  this 
climate. 

Mr.  EscH.  When  the  lake  is  filled  and  these  towns  along  the  line 
are  abolished  it  will  enable  you  to  reduce  tho  number  of  hotels  in 
the  zone? 

C5ol.  Wilson.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  How  many  of  the  hotels  would  you  retain  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  say.  We  will  have  hotels  at 
the  terminals,  and  hotels  at  Oatun,  Pedro  Miguel,  and  Miraflores, 
where  the  locks  are.  We  would  have  these,  certainly.  We  would 
close  up  the  hotels  and  commissaries  where  the  lake  is  now,  and,  in 
faet^  we  have  closed  them  out  already.  We  have  closed  out  the  com- 
missary at  San  PaUo. 

Mr.  Escu.  You  would  reduce  the  number  of  commissaries  and  the 
number  of  hotels,  and  the  commissaries  and  hotels  retained  would  be 
placed  at  the  points  of  population  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  where  the  employees  will  be  concentrated; 
over  here  in  the  vicinity  of  Balboa,  for  instance,  where  the  shops  and 
doeks  are  located. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  say  that  you  would  Kke  to  take  care  of  the  Army 
located  here  and  of  such  naval  vessels  as  would  make  these  ports? 

C<^  Wilson.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  you  would  supply  them  with  commissary  supplies? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Escu.  What  system  of  accounting  would  you  have  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  me  Army*  and  Navy  appro- 
priation bills  appropriate  specific  sums  for  commissary  supplies  in 
their  particular  appropriation  bills? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  approj^riates  for  the  purchase  of  commissary 
supplies. 

Mr.  EscH.  Then,  if  they  purchased  supplies  from  you,  it  would 
be  the  same,  so  far  as  their  bookkeeping  is  concerned,  as  though 
bought  in  the  States? 

(SL  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  thin^. 

Mr.  EscH.  We  allow  the  Army  a  ration.  The  ration  here  would 
probably  be  the  trqnc  ration  used  in  the  Philippines? 

Col.  Wilson.  Probably  so. 
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Mr.  EscH.  It  is  less  than  in  the  States? 

Col.  Wilson.  Probably  so. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  they  will  be  charged  against  the  Army  at  that 
rate? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  the  system  of  bookkeeping  would  be  simple? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  that,  on  my  recommenda- 
tion to  the  appropriations  committee  two  years  ago,  there  was 
enacted  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  a  law  so  that  certain  contracts  can  be 
made  with  the  Panama  Railroad  so  as  not  to  require  bonds.  Grov- 
ernment  departments  can  now  make  contracts  with  us  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  of  business  men.  So  that  the  Panama  Railroad  is 
practically  a  part  of  the  Government,  as  far  as  contracts  are  con- 
cerned.   It  would  not  change  their  system  of  accounting  at  all.  ^ 

Mr.  EscH.  Now,  suppose  we  made  a  reduction  in  the  commissaiy 
department.  We  will  nave  a  part  of  the  Army  here,  and  our  Navy 
will  make  these  ports.  Without  the  commissary  our  Army  woulcl 
have  to  be  supplied  from  the  States.  Would  it  or  would  it  not  be  a 
matter  of  economy  for  your  own  department  to  supply  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  against  the  method  of  bringing  their  supplies  from  the 
States? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  economy  to  supply  them 
here,  and,  besides,  we  have  facilities  for  supplying  things  tnat  they 
could  not  get  elsewhere. 

Mr.  EsoH.  You  get  your  stock  in  cargo  lots? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  hardly  that.  We  purchase  anywhere  from 
4  to  30  carloads. 

Mr.  EscH.  If  this  department  should  be  retained,  the  supplies 
that  you  get  from  the  States  would  come  in  larger  volume  than  the 
supplies  coining  from  the  States  for  the  Anny  and  Navy  without 
your  department? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Therefore  their  rate  would  be  greater. 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  that,  in  your  opinion,  is  another  inducement  for 
the  retention  of  the  commissary  department? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Have  you  any  notion  of  what  that  advantage  in  money 
would  be? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  would  be  3  or  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  they  would  purchase  annually  of  you  about  how 
much? 

Col.  Wilson.  About  $450,000  worth,  approximately.  It  would  be 
at  least  that. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  would  be  a  saving,  then,  of  3  or  4  per  cent  of  that 
amount? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  that,  I  can  do  it  better  in 
larger  quantities.  We  scatter  these  proposals  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  then  they  would  not  be  getting  the  ice? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  the  local  price  for  ice  is  $1.50  per  hundred 

founds  at  the  factory;  ours  is  40  cents^  delivered  anywhere  on  the 
sthmus  in  the  customer's  ice  chest. 
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Mr.  EscH.  You  stated  that  if  vessels  could  get  these  supplies  on 
the  zone  they  would  cable  you  in  advance  for  rates? 

Col.  Wilson.  They  might  cable  to  me  for  prices  and  to  know 
about  the  certainty  of  supplv. 

Mr.  EsGH.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  have  published  a  schedule  of 
prices  for  commissary  supplies  that  could  be  secured  on  the  Isthmus 
that  could  be  made  public  to  the  world  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  one  here  which  is  published  once 
a  month.  This  is  the  Christmas  edition  of  the  Commissary  Bulletin. 
This  copy  waspublished  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  November  1, 1911. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  it  be  possible  for  that  bulletin  to  be  issued  by 
your  department  and  sent  to  the  various  commercial  ports  of  the 
world,  so  that  the  shipjpinff  interests  could  rely  upon  it? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  EscH.  If  it  is  issued  monthly,  it  would  be  subject  to  change? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  is  not  like  a  daily  bulletin,  but  it  would  show  the 
approximate  price  of  these  ^oods,  subject  to  fluctuations  taking  place 
during  the  month.  I  could  send  them  to  the  maritime  exchanges 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  that  they  would  have  some  stable  data  upon  which 
they  could  base  the  cost  of  purchasing  supplies  for  the  transisthmian 
trip? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  would  know  that  we  carried  cer- 
tain lines  of  goods  in  stock,  because  it  would  all  be  there. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  having  that  information  and  knowing  your  price, 
they  would  know  exactly  how  to  victual  their  ships  at  the  nome 
ports? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  How  much  advantage  is  that  to  a  ship? 

Col.  Wilson.  In  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  EscH.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  bind  you  down  to  that.  In  other 
words,  how  much  advantage  would  it  afford  as  an  inducement  to 
select  the  Isthmian  route? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  advantage.  He  would 
know  to  what  extent  he  could  cut  down  the  size  of  the  space  for  the 
refrigerating  machines,  coal  for  the  refrigerating  machines,  etc. 
Suppose  they  were  going  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  carrying 
refrigerated  products.  If  they  coula  revictual  here  they  would  re- 
quire but  half  the  machinery  to  take  it.  That  space  would  be  worth 
to  them  at  least  $10  a  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  It  would  be  worth  25 
cents  per  cubic  foot.  They  could  reduce  the  size  of  the  cooler  on 
board  and  turn  it  into  cargo-carrying  space. 

Mr.  EscH.  In  the  matter  of  coal,  no  bunker  capacity  is  used  for 
freight? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  there  be  any  saving  there? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  not  on  the  bunker  capacity. 

Mr.  EscH.  My  point  is  this :  That  if  they  Imew  they  could  get  coal 
here,  they  would  ship  so  much  less  at  the  home  port? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  For  instance,  a  ship  of  the 
Leyland  Line  comes  here  from  Liverpool.  A  merchant  ship  of  their 
best  type  carries  989  tons  of  coal  in  her  bunkers  for  use  on  tne  voyage 
to  San  Francisco.    She  burns  50  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  she  must 
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put  in  eight  or  nine  hundred  tons  more.  We  ^ill  be  in  a  condition 
here  to  coal  them  at  $4.60  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  If  we  lay  down 
Pocahontas  coal  here  at  $4.50,  we  can  sell  it  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  a  better  ^ade  of  coal? 

Col.  Wu£ON.  Yes,  sir ;  it  IS  a  first-class  coal ;  better  than  Lancashire 
or  Tyne  coal. 

Mr.  EscH.  If  our  rate  approximates  the  Suez  tonnage  rate,  would 
these  inducements  in  the  wajr  of  commissary  conveni^ices  here,  in 
your  opinion,  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  these  ships  to  take  the 
l^anama  route  as  against  the  Suez  route? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  everything^ else  being  equal. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  they  seek  the  Manama  route  for  Asiatic  trade? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  west  as  Hongkong  and  Manila.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  compete  with  the  Suez  route  beyond  Hongkong  and 
Manila. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  great  number  of  contiguous  mar- 
kets on  the  Suez  route  reduce  somewhat  the  force  of  that  contrast? 

Mr.  EscH.  I  submit  that  question  to  the  Colonel. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  markets  on  that  route 
which  furnish  these  things.  Would  not  that  reduce  somewhat  the 
force  of  the  contrast  or  comparison  Mr.  Esch  is  making? 

Col.  Wilson.  You  mean  in  the  matter  of  coal  and  provisions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  In  the  first  place, 
^e  can  furnish  coal  here  cheaper.  Coal  at  Colombo  is  worth  $7.30 
per  ton.  If  we  can  lay  down  coal  here  at  $4.50,  we  can  make  a  reason- 
able profit  to  cover  interest  on  the  plant,  and  have  a  large  advan- 
tage there.  East  of  Colombo  there  is  competition  with  Japanese  coal, 
but  that  is  a  very  much  inferior  coal.  We  have  a  line  on  the  prices 
of  coal  at  the  various  ports  of  the  world — at  Aden,  Colombo,  Port 
Said,  Gibraltar,  etc. 

Mr.  Esch.  Could  you  duplicate  the  commissarv  at  Port  Said  that 
you  contemplate  putting  here,  or  that  you  already  have  here? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  it  could  not  be  duplicated. 

Mr.  Esch.  Could  they,  for  instance,  duplicate  the  meat  installa- 
tion? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  They  would  have  to  ship  meat  from  America  or 
Argentina? 

OdI.  WnjBON.  They  would  probably  get  Australian  meats  there. 

Mr.  Esch.  Could  they  compete  with  us  here  in  meat  products  at 
Port  Said? 

Col.  Wilson.  They  could  compete  with  us  in  Australian  mutton, 
but  in  nothingelse. 

Mr.  Esch.  Would  that  be  another  inducement  in  favor  of  the 
Panama  route? 

Col.  WiuaoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  Are  there  any  disadvantages  as  against  the  Suez  route 
and  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route  other  than  this  matter  of  the  com- 
missary? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  do  not  recall  any  independent  of  the  food  and  coal 
supply,  distances  being  equal  and  destination  the  same. 
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Mr.  EacH.  How  about  the  question  of  labor  there! 

Col.  WiLAON.  Labor  is  pretty  cheap  there.  I  have  a  photograph 
showing  the  coaling  of  a  ship  there  by  hand  labor.  We  can  coal  them 
cheaper  than  that 

Mr.  EscH.  By  mechanical  measus  as  against  hand  labor! 

CoL  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Escu.  At  a  saving  both  in  time  and  cost! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  A  steamship  like  the  Memphian^  of  the 
Leyland  line,  which  already  comes  here,  and  that  company  has  a  line 
to  San  Francisco  via  Ma^Uan,  can  not  be  operatea  for  less  than 
$375  per  day,  so  an  hour's  time  is  a  big  item  for  her  to  save. 

Mr.  EscH.  One  of  our  strong  competitors  will  be  the  Tehi*antepec 
route,  will  it  not! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Have  they  not  similar  facilities  there! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  I  understand  they  take  supplies  with  them 
and  take  them  back. 

Mr.  EscH.  Suppose  we  do  establish  this  commissary  department, 
do  you  anticipate  that  the  Tehuantepec  or  Suez  route  would  imi- 
tate us! 

Col.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  they  would.  I  do  not  believe  they 
would. 

Mr.  EscH.  If  they  would  not,  and  the  rates  are  approximately  the 
same,  the  inducement  to  use  this  route  would  be  almost  irresistible? 

Col.  Wilson.  To  reach  certain  parts  of  Asia ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  Australia! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  the  advantage  of  distance  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  EscH*  And  to  the  south  Pacific  ! 

Col.  Wilson.  Unquestionably.  The  time  element  is  such  that  we 
will  push  this  freight  business  clear  down  to  Valparaiso.  South  of 
that  there  are  not  a  great  many  ports  worth  going  to. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  com- 
missary supplies  or  a  matter  of  rates  as  it  is  the  matter  of  obtaining 
suitable  cargoes  that  determines  the  course  of  traffic! 

CoL  Wilson.  That  is  a  large  element. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  not  that  the  largest  element! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  the  question  of  whether  the  rate  is  $1  or  $1.10 
per  ton,  or  the  fact  that  they  can  get  meat  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper 
nere,  would  not  change  the  course  oi  the  traffic! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,^  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  the  matter  of  cargo  or  freight  that  moves  them 
from  one  course  to  another,  and  it  is  that  consideration  that  deter- 
mines the  course  of  the  world's  traffic! 

Col.  Wilson.  Certainly. 

Ifr.  Stevens.  Are  not  the  ^eat  markets  of  the  world  along  the 
line  of  the  Suez  route;  that  is,  from  the  British  dominion  in  the 
northwest  to  the  British  dominion,  China,  and  India  in  the  East! 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  true,  but  I  have  only  discussed  the  matter 
as  far  west  as  Hongkong  and  Manila.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
compete  beyond  there.  This  discussion  assumes  that  the  cargo  is 
assured.    The  only  open  question  is  the  choice  of  routes. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  The  Suez  Canal  authorities  are  promising  to  reduce 
their  tolls  to  the  same  rate  that  is  popularly  understood  will  be  the 
tolls  on  this  canal  j  that  is,  to  $1  per  ton  net  register.  Now,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  is  extremely  anxious  to  retain  the  traffic  over  the 
Tehuantepec  route.  Now,  don't  you  think  the  small  matter  of  fur- 
nishing commissary  supplies  would  be  undertaken  by  the  authori- 
ties controlling  these  otner  routes  if  they  thought  it  would  be  much 
of  a  factor  in  directing  traffic} 

Col.  Wilson.  They  might  do  it,  but  the  authorities  of  these  routes 
have  not  been  as  progressive  as  we  have  been. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Has  there  been  any  necessity  for  it? 

Col.  Wilson.  So  far,  no,  sirj  except  that  east  of  Colombo,  the 
Suez  Canal  is  in  sharp  competition  with  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope 
route  for  commodity  traffic  like  coal,  case  oil,  and  heavy  commodities. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Suez^  Canal  has  had  a  tremendous  traffic  and  a 
tremendous  profit  without  any  competition  that  they  cared  for? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  we  must  look  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  capable  business  concern  meeting  the  competition  of  another 
equally  capable  business  concern,  if  we  lay  our  plans  here  with  ref- 
erence to  competing  with  the  Suez  route? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
That  would  be  taken  into  consideration  if  we  were  investing  money 
in  an  original  plant,  but  if  that  plant  is  already  paid  for,  as  this  has 
been,  it  would  not  be  so  important. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  seen  any  estimate,  or  have  you  based  any 
figures  on  any  such  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  traffic  coming 
here  after  the  canal  is  opened,  through  such  traffic  as  you  have  out- 
lined, for  which  the  commissary  department  would  be  needed? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  Prof.  Johnson,  in  his 
original  commission  report  for  1901,  estimated  this  traffic,  as  I 
recall  it,  at  7,000,000  tons.    It  was  about  that. 

He  is  revising  that  estimate,  and  estimates  more  now,  but  what 
the  figures  are  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
dated  June,  1904,  in  which  he  makes  some  such  estimate  as  you 
stated,  and  he  states  further  on  page  5  of  that  report,  the  following: 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain  on  steamers  was  about  2i  per  100  tons. 

That  would  make  about  23,000  persons  per  million  tons? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  for  7,000,000  tons  we  would  have  160,000  people 
employed  on  the  merchant  vessels,  exclusive  of  passengers.  What 
amount  of  conmiissary  business  coming  here  in  the  way  these  vessels 
would,  taking  into  consideration  the  time  they  would  consume  on 
their  voyage  nere  and  return,  passing  througjh  the  canal  twice,  with 
some  of  them  transferring  freight  and  receiving  freight  and  passing 
along,  and  others  merely  going  through  as  quickly  as  possible — what 
amout  of  conmiissary  supplies  do  you  think  that  traffic  would  bring, 
estimating  the  number  of  persons  at  160,000? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  would  be  30  cents  per  day  per  man,  at  least 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  what  period  of  time? 
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CoL  WniBON.  That  would  depend  on  where  the  vessels  were  going. 
If  a  vessel  was  going  from  here  to  Europe,  it  would  take  her  16  days. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  would  be  about  $50,000,  if  they  all  traded  with 
you? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  the  chances  are  that  all  of  them  would 
trade  with  you  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  think  so,  because  they  could  cut  down  their  bunker 
space  for  coal  and  cut  down  their  refri^rating  plant  It  is  a  neat 
thing  for  ships  to  be  able  to  ^et  ice  and  meat.  The  captains  like  to 
go  where  such  supplies  can  be  obtained,  and  it  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  on  officers  and  crews  to  be  able  to  go  where  they  can  get 
ice  and  meat. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  that  half  a  voyage  would  be  calculated 
as  the  basis  of  suppUes  from  this  point  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  On  a  voyage  of  28  or  80  days  from  Liverpool  to  the 
Pacific  coast  ports  there  would  be  7  days  each  side  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  would  be  about  $700,000  you  would  figure  as  the 
business  which  might  be  expected  from  that  volume  of  traffic,  from 
the  operating  force  of  the  ship? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  30  cents  is  a  conservative  figure. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Suppose  this  traffic  moved  this  way,  what  would  be 
the  experience  of  the  traffic  if  they  had  to  deal  with  the  local  mer- 
chants at  Colon  and  Panama  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  In  the  first  place,  if  two  or  three  ships  came  here 
at  once  with  a  limited  ice  supply  the  price  of  ice  would  go  skyward. 
It  has  done  that  several  times  with  us.  If  the  meat  supply  were 
short,  the  price  of  meat  would  go  skyward.  In  the  next  place,  the 
ships  would  have  to  send  the  stewards  all  around  here  for  supplies. 
They  would  have  to  haggle  around  to  get  supplies  and  possibly  pro- 
vide their  own  means  of  transportation  to  get  them  off. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  would*  be  any  passenger 
traffic,  to  any  great  extent,  from  the  various  lines  coming  here  from 
the  various  ports  of  the  world  when  the  canal  is  opened? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  think  there  would  be  a  heavy  travel  from  the  east 
coast  of  North  America  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  I  think 
there  will  be  a  very  heavy  immigration  traffic  via  Gibraltar  from 
south  European  ports  to  our  Pacific  coast  ports,  particularly  by  ships 
that  go  out  of  commission  in  the  wintertime.  There  are  a  number  of 
ships  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  passenger  business  between  the  States 
which  continues  during  the  summer.  The  Hamburg,  the  North  Ger- 
man, and  Cunard  Lines  tie  up  a  number  of  boats  during  the  winter 
because  they  have  nothing  to  ao.  I  think  they  would  put  them  in  ttie 
immigration  business,  running  out  of  Gibraltar  to  San  Francisco.  I 
think  that  traffic  will  be  heavy. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  effect  would  the  operation  of  such  a  plant  as 
you  have  described  have  on  such  traffic,  both  general  passenger  and 
immigration  traffic,  or  what  would  be  the  effect  of  doing  away  with 
such  a  plant  and  depending  on  local  supplies? 

CoL  Wilson.  It  would  kill  it  off,  so  far  as  the  immigration  traffic 
is  concerned,  because  the  margin  of  profit  is  small. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  this  connection  the 
question  of  immigration  on  the  Pacific  coast! 
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Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  This  particularly  affects  the  situation  on 
the  Pacific  coast  They  want  people  there  who  are  familiar  with  the 
culture  of  semitropical  fruits — ^the  olive  and  the  grape 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  this  has  an  economic  value  to  the  Pacific  coast 
as  well  as  a  pecuniary  value  to  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Wii^ON.  In  a  broad  sense  it  affects  the  western  part  of  our 
own  country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  effect  will  these  facilities  have  on  the  general 

Eassenger  traffic,  especially  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
otels  on  the  Isthmus — ^that  is,  the  new  hotel  at  Colon  and  the  Tivoli 
here? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  think  it  will  very  materially  increase  th«  passenger 
traffic  if  this  route  is  made  attractive.  The  passenger  business  will 
be  increased,  because  this  will  become  a  winter  resort. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  anticipate,  then,  that  the  construction  of  the 
new  hotel  at  Colon  will  be  profitable  after  it  is  completed  on  that 
account? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  think  so,  based  on  my  experience  here.  The  first 
year  this  hotel  was  opened  it  did  not  make  money.  The  first  jrear  I 
had  it  it  made  $9,000;  the  next  year  it  made  $4,000,  and  last  year  it 
made  $26,000.  We  never  charged  interest  on  the  building;  but,  of 
course,  ordinary  hotels  have  bars  attached  to  them  which  are  piH)fit- 
able,  but  this  hotel  has  no  bar. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  if  the  United  States  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  it 
need  not  seek  compensation  in  the  way  of  interest  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  have  learned  never  to  think  at  all  on  the  prohibi- 
tion question. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  public  curiosity  and  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  canal  will  bring  many  persons  down  here? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  like  to  have  Col.  Wilson  place  on  the  record 
the  reasons  why  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  construct  the  new  hotel 
at  Colon  at  this  time. 

Col.  Wilson.  That  will  be  filled  up  all  right. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  think  it  is  a  profitable  investment? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  operated  by  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, and,  judging  by  my  experience  here,  it  will  be  profitable. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  ga  into  the 
hotel  business  simply  because  it  is  profitable. 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  I  regard  these  as  subsidiary  organizations 
that  can  be  used  to  make  the  canal  the  big  thing,  a  success.  That  is 
the  main  proposition. 

CoL  GoETHALS.  The  hotel  at  Colon  became  necessary  because  of  the 
demand.  Two  years  ago  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  that  a  number  of  tourists  were  obliged  to  stay  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Eoyal  Mail  steamer  could 
not  remain  at  the  wharf  because  of  a  norther  or  a  threatened  norther. 
The  President  heard  that  the  Washington  Hotel,  then  controlled  by 
the  Panama  Railroad,  was  occupied  by  employees,  and  he  directed 
that  an  old  building  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  be  used  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  transients.  We  have  never  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  for  accommodations  at  Colon.  On  that  account  the  railroad 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  hotel.    You  could  not  get  the  peo- 
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pie  to  stay  at  the  hotels  in  Colon  any  more  than  you  can  get  the 
Americans  to  stay  in  the  hotels  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Sabath.  &3  the  erection  of  this  hotel  is  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  No,  sir;  on  the  recommendation  of  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  railroad.  The  President  authorize  and 
directed  us  to  utilize  an  old  building  there  for  the  acconmiodation  of 
transients. 

Mr.  Stbvens.  It  is  your  view,  then,  as  a  business  proposition  that 
it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have  in  connection  with  the  final  operation 
of  the  canal? 

CoL  GrOETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  necessary  to  meet  that  demand  that 
the  people  of  Panama  and  Colon  were  not  willing  to  meet  or  able  to 
meet. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Can  that  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  as  to  what 
might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  furnishing  general  ship  supplies? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  do  not  do  it  somebody  else  must 
do  it 

Mr.  Covington.  That  hotel  will  be  erected  upon  property  owned 
by  the  Government,  will  it  not? 
*Col.  Gk)ETHAL8.  On  property  owned  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  Covington.  You  say  that  that  will  be  an  absolute  necessity, 
to  be  operated  by  some  one — either  the  Government  or  someone 
else — in  connection  with  the  permanent  maintenance  of  this  canal! 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  What  would  the  effect  be  upon  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  Isthmus  if  the  hotel  and  things  of  that  sort  were  not 
operated  by  the  Government,  but  by  some  private  concern? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  do  uot  think  it  would  make  any  difference,  as 
we  have  absolute  sanitary  control  over  Colon  and  Panama.  We  can 
do  as  we  please  about  that,  and  the  proposition  has  been  made  that 
we  lease  tnese  hotels  to  private  individuals  to  operate. 

Mr.  CorviNGTON.  Then  all  question  of  sanitation  is  eliminated? 

Col.  GoEHTHALB.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  anybody  else 
would  put  up  the  money  to  build  the  hotels? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiittrAN.  And  a  want  of  confidence  that  you  can  get  private 
persons  to  build  the  hotels? 

CoL  GoBTOiAia.  Yes,  sir.  ^  * 

Mr.  Sues.  You  stated  the  amount  that  was  charged  for  subsistence, 
or  a  day's  ration  of  three  meals,  at  the  hotels  you  are  now  maintain- 
ing, but  you  did  not  state  what  these  bills  of  fare  consisted  of.  I 
ale  at  one  of  the  30-cent  hotels  to-day,  and  I  want  to  say,  in  justice 
to  the  managemait,  that  I  never  ate  a  better  meal  in  my  life  for  80 
cvnts.  Now,  the  people  do  not  know  these  things,  and  unless  you 
liave  some  printed  statement  as  to  what  these  meals  consist  of,  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  state  what  the  9-c^nt  meal  consists  of, 
what  the  ^-cent  ration  consists  of,  and  what  the  30-cent  ration  con- 
sists of.  I  think  the  people  ought  to  know  what  success  you  are 
making  in  feeding  the  people  down  here^  particularly  at  this  time 
when  uie  high  cost  of  living  is  uppermost  m  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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Col.  Wilson.  I  will  put  the  bills  of  fare  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  the  three  classes? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  insert  them  in  the  record. 

Exhibit  A. 

The  following  are  the  menus  for  the  Cristobal  Hotel  from  January  20  to 
January  24,  1912,  Inclusive,  and  for  Empire  Hotel  from  January  19  to  January 
25,  Inclusive.    These  menus  are  representative. 

CRISTOBAL   HOTEL   MENU. 

January  20,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  sliced  bananas,  oatmeal,  eggs  to  order,  German  fried 
potatoes,  ham  or  bacon,  hot  cakes,  maple  sirup,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Lunch. — Vegetable  soup,  fried  pork  chops,  apple  sauce,  boiled  potatoes,  pork 
and  beans,  sliced  buttered  beets,  stewed  cranberries,  creamed  parsnips,  lemon 
merangue  pie,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

i><nner.---Ck>n8omme  vermicelli,  beefsteak,  natural  gravy,  lyonnaise  potatoes, 
stewed  beans,  sliced  beets,  stewed  apples,  carrots  a  la  Julienne,  hot  biscuits,  ice 
cream,  chocolate  cake,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

January  21,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  sliced  bananas,  oatmeal,  eggs  as  ordered,  lyonnaise 
potatoes,  ham  or  bacon,  hot  cakes,  maple  sirup,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Lunch. — Puree  of  Garbanzo  soup,  beefsteak,  natural  gravy,  creamed  potatoes, 
fried  onions,  stewed  apples,  stewed  prunes,  pork  and  beans,  apple  dumplings, 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Dinner. — Oream  of  tomato  soup,  roast  turkey  with  sage  dressing,  crnnl>erry 
sauce,  French  fried  potatoes,  macaroni  and  cheese,  apple  fritters,  sugar  corn, 
hot  biscuit,  cucumber  salad,  oranges,  olives,  ice  cream,  sweet  crackers,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa. 

January  22,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  sliced  bananas,  oatmeal,  eggs  as  ordered,  German  fried 
potatoes,  ham  or  bacon,  hot  cakes,  maple  sirup,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Lunch. — Bean  soup,  boiled  com  beef  and  cabbage,  fried  liver  and  onions; 
boiled  potatoes,  early  June  peas,  tapioca  pudding,  fruit  salad,  peach  pie,  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa. 

/)inner.-^Mutton  and  barley  broth,  broiled  mutton  cutlets,  Irish  stew, 
browned  mashed  potatoes,  stewed  cranberries,  iced  cherries,  hot  corn  muffins, 
cucumber  salad,  ice  cream,  chocolate  cake,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

January  23,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  iced  peaches,  oatmeal,  eggs  as  ordered,  lyonnaise  po- 
tatoes, ham  or  bacon,  Parker  House  rolls,  hot  cakes,  maple  sirup,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa. 

Lunch. — Tomato  soup,  fried  iiork  chops,  apple  sauce,  creamed  potatoes,  pork 
and  beans,  sauerkraut,  cranberry  sauce,  sliced  beets,  apple  dumplings,  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa. 

Dinner. — Consomme  of  barley,  prime  roast  beef  a'  Jus,  French  fried  potatoes, 
petit  pois,  macaroni  Italienne,  iced  peaches,  stewed  apples,  hot  biscuits,  ice 
cream,  chocolate  cake,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

January  24,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  iced  peaches,  oatmeal,  eggs  as  ordered,  lyonnaise  po- 
tatoes, ham  or  bacon,  hot  cakes,  maple  sirup,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Lunch. — Pea  soup,  beef  steak,  natural  gravy,  hash,  brown  potatoes,  fried 
onions,  vegetable  salad,  mayonnaise  dressing,  stewed  apples,  stewed  prunes, 
lemon  pie,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 
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Dinner. — Cream  of  tomato  soup,  roast  turkey,  cranberry  sauce,  mashed  po- 
tatoes, stewed  apples,  sugar  com,  chipped  pineapple  with  sugar  sirup,  mace- 
doine  of  vegetable  salad,  mayonnaise  dressing,  hot  com  muffins,  ice  cream, 
apple  cake,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

EMFIBB  HOTEL  If  ENU. 

Friday,  January  19,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  limes,  bananas,  grapenuts,  shredded  wheat,  rolled  oats^ 
fried  bacon  and  eggs  to  order,  sirloin  steaks,  lyonnaise  potatoes,  wheat  cake» 
with  maple  sirup,  com  muffins,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee. 

Dinner, — Pur6e  of  green  peas  with  crotons,  sirloin  steaks,  salmon  salad,, 
boiled  spinach,  Boston  baked  beans,  stewed  tomatoes,  French  fry  potatoes,^ 
tapioca  pudding,  apricot,  mince,  and  squash  pies,  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee. 

Supper. — Vegetable  soup,  fried  fresh  fish  with  lettuce,  Yankee  pot  ronst, 
chili  con  came,  boiled  rice,  succotash,  early  June  peas,  stewed  corn,  mashed 
potatoes,  cornstarch  pudding,  raised  biscuits,  ice  cream  and  cake,  tea,  coffee,, 
cocoa. 

Saturday,  January  20,  1912, 

Breakfast, — Oranges,  apples,  bananas,  rolled  oats,  shredded  wheat,  grape- 
nuts,  fried  bacon  and  eggs  to  order,  sirloin  steaks,  creamed  potatoes,  wheat 
cakes  with  maple  sirup,  com  muffins,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Rice  and  tomato  soup,  sirloin  steaks,  rice  croquettes,  cabbage 
(Creole  style),  D.  G.  peas,  stewed  tomatoes,  fried  onions,  boiled  baked  potatoes, 
raisin,  squash,  and  apple  pies,  tea  coffee  cocoa. 

Supper. — Scotch  broth  with  barley,  roast  veal  with  dressing,  cold  corned  beef 
with  potato  salad,  succotash,  string  beans,  boiled  beets,  bread  pudding,  mashed 
potatoes,  raised  biscuits,  Ice  cream  and  cake,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee. 

Sunday,  January  21,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  limes,  bananas,  rolled  oats,  shredded  wheat,  grapenuts, 
fried  bacon  and  eggs  to  order,  sirloin  steaks,  lyonnaise  potatoes,  wheat  cakes 
with  maple  simp,  com  bread,  tea,  cocoa,' coffee. 

Dinner, — Vermicelli  soup  with  tomatoes,  sirloin  steaks  and  salmon  salad, 
iced  peaches,  stewed  lima  beans,  mushrooms,  early  June  peas,  French  fry  pota- 
toes, mince,  apple,  and  squash  pies,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Supper.— Chicken  gumbo  soup,  fried  chicken  a  la  Maryland,  beef  pot  pie, 
string  beans,  stewed  com,  stewed  tomatoes,  macaroni  au  gratin,  cranbeiTy 
sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  raised  biscuits,  ice  cream  and  cake,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Monday,  January  22,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  limes,  bananas,  rolled  oats,  shredded^ wheat,  grapenuts, 
fried  bacon  and  eggs  to  order,  sirloin  steaks,  French  fry  potatoes,  wheat  cakes, 
maple  sirup,  com  bread,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Dinner. — Puree  of  D.  G.  peas  with  crotons,  apples,  lettuce,  roast  loin  of  pork 
with  apple  sauce,  Hungarian  goulash,  succotash,  stewed  tomatoes,  sauerkraut, 
macaroni  au  gratin,  mashed  potatoes,  raised  biscuits,  assorted  cakes,  raisin, 
apple,  and  lemon  pies. 

Supper. — Vegetable  soup,  sirloin  steaks,  beet  salad,  E.  J.  peas,  string  beans, 
stewed  prunes,  rice  pudding,  mashed  potatoes,  iced  cherries,  raised  biscuits, 
ice  cream  and  cake,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1912, 

Breakfast, — ^Apples,  limes,  oranges,  bananas,  shredded  wheat,  rolled  oats, 
grapenuts,  fried  bacon  and  eggs  to  order,  sirloin  steaks,  German  fry  potatoes, 
wheat  cakes  with  maple  sirup,  com  bread,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee. 

Dinner, — Puree  of  beans  with  crotons,  sirloin  steaks  and  vegetable  salad,  iced 
pine  apple,  hulled  corn,  Boston  baked  beans,  E.  J.  peas,  mushrooms,  French 
fry  potatoes,  assorted  cakes,  apple,  mince,  and  lemon  pies,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee. 

Supper. — Chicken  soup  with  rice,  chicken  fricassee,  Irish  stew,  sfewed  toma- 
toes, sugar  com,  R.  K.  beans,  rice  custard  pudding,  mashed  potatoes,  raised 
biscuits,  crackers  and  cheese,  ice  cream  and  cake,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 
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Wednesday,  Jamtarp  2i,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  bananas,  limes,  shredded  wheat,  grap^iuts,  rolled  oats, 
friend  bacon  and  eggs  to  order,  sirloin  steaks,  French  fry  potatoes,  wheat  cakes 
and  maple  sirap,  com  bread,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Dinner. — Vermicelli  soup  with  tomatoes,  sirloin  steaks,  chlck^i  croquettes, 
sliced  pineapple,  stewed  tomatoes,  boiled  spinach,  bread  pudding,  boiled  pota- 
toes, apples,  lettuce,  apricot,  apple,  and  mince  Bies,  assorted  cakes,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa. 

Supper, — Vegetable  soup,  fried  pork  chops  breaded  with  tomato  soup,  curried 
beef  and  rice,  sauerkraut,  apple  sauce,  succotash,  E.  J.  peas,  stewed  prunes, 
boiled  and  baked  potatoes,  baked  bananas,  raised  biscuits,  assorted  cakes.  Ice 
cream  and  cake,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee. 

Thursday,  January  £5,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Oranges,  limes,  bananas^  rolled  oats,  shredded  wheat,  grapenuts, 
fried  bacon  and  eggs  to  order,  sirloin  steaks,  creamed  potatoes,  wheat  cakes 
with  maple  sirup,  com  muffins,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Scotch  broth  with  barley,  sirloin  steaks  and  fried  onions,  beet  salad, 
stewed  tomatoes,  baked  bananas,  succotash,  French-fried  potatoes,  tapioca 
pudding,  apples,  lettuce,  assorted  cakei^  apricots,  raisins,  squash  and  apple 
pies,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Supper. — GhickeQ  soup  with  rice,  fried  chicken  a  la  Maryland,  com  frlttefs, 
maccaronl  au  gratln,  string  beans,  cranberry  sauce,  sugar  com,  boiled  and  baked 
potatoes,  raised  biscuits,  crackers  and  cheese,  Ice  cream  and  cake,  tea,  coooa, 
coffee.  • 

BzHivrr  B. 

The  following  are  a  set  of  menus  for  European  laborers*  messes,  Nos.  59  and 
60,  from  January  18  to  January  24,  Inclusive.  They  show  the  variations  which 
we  have  been  able  to  give  the  Spaniards  In  their  food,  as  outlined  above,  and 
are  more  elaborate  than  the  Cristobal  menus,  which  show  merely  the  standard 
diet  from  which  variations  are  made : 

IfENU  FOB  EUBOPEAN  LABOBBBIS*  IfESSES  NOB.  59  AND  60. 

Thursday,  January  18,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Roast  beef,  cocoa  and  milk,  bread,  bananas. 

Dinner. — Garabanzes  soup,  beef,  potatoes,  maccaronl  and  cheese,  coffee,  bread, 
prunes. 

fiupper. — Vermicelli  soup  with  rice,  beef,  potatoes,  lima  beans,  coffee,  bread, 
wine. 

Friday,  January  19,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Roast  beef,  cocoa  and  milk,  bread. 

Difiner.— Garbanao  soap,  fried  fresh  fish,  macaroni  and  cheese,  coffee,  bread, 
bananas.  * 

Supper. — Vermicelli  soup  with  rice,  stewed  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  navy  beans, 
coffee,  bread,  wine. 

Saturday,  January  20,  1912. 

Breakfast. — ^Roast  beef,  cocoa  and  milk,  bread. 

Dinner. — Garbanzo  soup,  roast  beef,  macaroni  and  cheese,  boiled  potatoes, 
coffee,  bread,  oranges. 

Supper. — ^Vermicelli  soup  with  rice,  stewed  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  boiled  lima 
beans,  coffee,  bread,  wine. 

Sunday,  January  21,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Cocoa  and  milk,  roast  beef,  bread. 

Dinner. — Garbanzo  soup,  stewed  beef,  macaroni  and  cheese,  boiled  potatoes, 
coffee,  bread,  stewed  prunes. 

Supper. — Vermicelli  soup  with  rice,  roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  stewed  kidney 
beans,  coffee,  bread,  wine. 

Monday,  January  22,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Cocoa  and  milk,  roast  beef,  bread,  bananas. 
Dinner. — Garbanzo  soup,  roast  beef,  macaroni  and  cheese,  boiled  potatoes, 
coffee,  bread. 
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aupjMT.— Yermlc^i  soup  with  ric^  roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes*  Boston  baked 
beans,  coffee,  bread,  wine. 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1912. 

Breakfast — Ck>coa  and  milk,  roast  beef,  bread. 

Dimmer. — Garbanso  soap,  roast  beef,  macaroni  and  cheese,  boiled  potatoes, 
stewed  prunes,  coffee,  bread. 

Bupper.—Yennicelll  soup  with  rice,  roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  stewed  lima 
beans^  coffee,  bread,  wine. 

Wednesday,  January  24, 1912, 

Breakfast. — Cocoa  and  milk,  roast  beef,  bread,  oranges. 

Dimmer, — Garfoanzo  soup,  roast  beef,  macaroni  and  cheese,  boiled  potatoes, 
stewed  prunes,  coffee,  bread. 

Supper, — ^Vermicelli  soup  with  tomatoes,  roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  stewed 
navy  beans,  coffee,  bread. 

USNV  FOB  KUBOPEAN   LAB0BEB8,   MBSS   NO.   72,   OBISTOBAL. 

Breakfast. — Boast  beef  or  pork  sausage  or  corned-beef  hash  or  sardines  or 
bacon,  one-half  loaf  of  bread,  chocolate  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Garbanzos  or  macaroni,  roast  beef  or  hamburger  steak,  fried 
potatoes^  oranges  or  bananas,  one-half  loaf  of  bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — Bice  soup,  peas  or  beans,  rancho,  one-quarter  loaf  of  bread,  tea. 

Breakfast, — Boast  beef  or  pork  sausage  or  corned-beef  hash  or  sardines  or 
bacon,  one-half  loaf  of  bread,  chocolate  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Bice  soup,  beef  steak,  boiled  potatoes  and  Jam,  one-half  loaf  of 
bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — Cabbage  and  rice  soup,  stewed  beef  and  potatoes,  one-quarter  loaf 
of  bread,  tea. 

BXHIBTT   0. 

The  following  are  the  standard  menus  for  the  common  laborers'  kitchois, 
"vHildi  are  the  negroes,  for  Cristobal,  showing  the  standard  menu  from  which 
Tariations  are  made,  and  the  following  are  menus  for  conunon  laborers'  kitchens 
No&  22  and  24,  at  Empire,  from  January  18  to  January  24,  inclusive,  showing 
tbe  food  as  actually  supplied. 

A  board  of  medical  officers,  recently  conyened,  reported  some  three  months 
ago  that  the  food  supplied  was  ample  in  quantity,  good  in  quality,  well  balanced, 
as  far  as  proteins,  carbohydrates,  etc.,  were  concerned,  and  sufficient  in  eyery 
way. 

Statistics  compiled  in  this  office  show  that  the  net  weight  of  the  raw  food 
furnished  the  European  laborers  is  exactly  equal  to  the  gross  wei^t  of  the 
garrison  rations  furnished  our  soldiers,  and  the  net  weight  of  the  raw  food 
furnished  the  colored  laborers'  kitchens,  the  negroes,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
gross  weAf^t  of  the  field  ration  famished  our  own  soldiers.  As  stated  herein- 
before, the  price  received  from  the  hotels  is  30  cents  per  meal,  for  the  European 
laborers  is  40  cents  per  day  for  three  meals,  and  for  the  common  laborers' 
kitchens,  or  negroes,  is  27  cents  per  day  for  three  meal& 

The  following  are  standard  menus  for  the  European  laborers'  mess  at  Cris- 
tobal, with  suitable  variations  depending  upon  the  supply  of  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, etc. 

The  national  diet  for  Europeans  would  appear  to  Americans  very  monotonous. 
For  the  Spaniards  it  is  a  rancho,  which  is  a  mixture  of  stewed  meat,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  garbanzos,  heavily  flavored  with  Spanish  sweet  p^per,  or 
pimenton.  Soups  for  the  Europeans  are  made  very  stiff,  really  a  meal  in  them- 
selves.; they  are  about  the  consistency  of  Irish  stew,  mashed  up. 

uaro  won  ooicmon  labobebs'  jui'oheh  no.  2,  obistobal. 

Breakfast. — ^Porridge,  one-half  loaf  of  bread,  chocolate,  and  miUc. 
DiiMier.— Bice  and  peas,  beef  and  gravy,  plantains  or  bananas,  one-half  loaf 
of  bread,  eoflSse. 
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Supper.-^Bice  and  beans,  or  soap,  bee(  stew  and  gravy,  diimpUng%  one- 
Quarter  loaf  of  bread,  coffee. 
Fruit  of  Jam  three  times  weekly. 

MENU  FOB  COICICON  LABOBEBS'   KITOHEN. 

BreakfoMt. — Jam,  one-half  loaf  of  bread,  chocolate,  and  milk. 

Dinner. — ^Rice  and  red  beans,  beef  and  curry,  sweet  potatoes  or  srams,  one- 
half  loaf  of  bread,  coffee. 

Supper, — Bice  and  peas  or  soup,  beef  stew  and  gravy,  dumplings,  one-quarter 
loaf  of  bread,  coffee. 

Fruit  of  Jam  three  times  weekly. 

UEXrU  FOB  OOICMON  LABOBEBS'  KITCHEN,  N08.  SS  AlVD  14. 

Thursday,  January  18^  1912. 

Breakfa$t — Cocoa  and  milk,  porridge,  bread.  Jam. 

Dinner. — ^D.  G.  pea  soup,  beef,  doughboys,  rice,  bread,  bananas. 

Supper. — Beef,  potatoes,  lima  beans,  bread,  tea. 

Friday,  January  19,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Cocoa  and  milk,  porridge,  bread.  Jam. 

Dinner. — Si^it-pea  soup,  fried  fresh  fish,  doughboy8,.boiled  rice,.bread,  bananas. 

Supper. — Stewed  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  navy  beans,  bread,  tea. 

Saturday,  January  20, 1912. 

Breakfast. — Cocoa  and  milk,  porridge,  bread.  Jam. 

Dinner. — D.  G.  pea  soup,  roast  beef,  doughboys,  boiled  rice,  bread. 

Supper. — Stewed  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  stewed  lima  beans,  bread,  coffee. 

Sunday,  January  21,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Cocoa  and  milk,  porridge,  bread,  Jam. 

Dinner. — Split-pea  soup,  stewed  beef,  doughboys,  boiled  rice,  bread,  bananas. 

Supper. — Stewed  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  stewed  kidney  beans,  bread,  tea. 

Monday,  January  22,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Cocoa  and  milk,  porridge,  bread.  Jam. 

Dinner. — D.  G.  pea  soup,  stewed  beef,  doughboys,  boiled  rice,  bread. 

Supper. — Stewed  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  stewed  navy  beans,  bread,  tea. 

Tuesday,  January  2S,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Cocoa  and  milk,  porridge,  bread.  Jam. 

Dinner. — Split-pea  soup,  stewed  beef,  boiled  rice  bread. 

Supper. — Stewed  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  stewed  lima  beans,  bread,  tea. 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1912. 

Breakfast. — Cocoa  and  milk,  porridge,  bread,  Jam. 

Difnner. — D.  G.  pea  soup,  stewed  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  doughbojrs,  coffee^ 
bread. 
Supper. — Stewed  beef,  boiled  rice,  stewed  navy  beans,  bread,  bananas,  tea. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  stated  that  so  far  your  commissary  had  fur- 
nished supplies  for  the  Marine  Corps,  for  the  ships  of  the  Navy,  and 
for  the  regiment  of  soldiers  which  is  here  now  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  had  any  conference  with  the  commissary 
authorities  of  the  Army  or  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  of  the  Navy 
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with  reference  to  furnishing  whatever  might  be  necessary  in  the 
future  for  large  forces  on  the  Isthmus! 

Col.  WiiJ30N.  No,  sir.  I  have  had  quite  an  experience,  and  when 
the  Pacific  fleet  came  down  here,  they  wanted  material  which  would 
take  36  carloads.  They  cabled  down  six  weeks  ahead  through  our 
New  York  office  to  know  if  I  could  handle  it,  and  I  told  them  I  could 
and  that  small  orders  were  thankfully  received. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Did  they  avail  themselves  of  that? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  they  bought  $52^000  worth. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  spoke  of  one  additional  regiment  of  Infantry 
being  sent  here} 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  in  the  press : 
that  is,  in  the  professional  press  as  well  as  in  the  public  press,  and 
among  those  who  are  interested  in  military  and  Isthmian  affairs,  to 
the  effect  that  there  would  be  a  division  of  Infantry  sent  here  as 
well  as  a  regiment  of  Coast  Artillery  and  some  Field  Artillery.  You 
understood  that? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  This,  of  course,  is  not  settled  yet,  but  suppose  that  be 
true,  which,  from  your  standpoint,  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  furnishing  subsistence  to  such  a  large  body  of  men, 
through  your  department  operated  by  the  canal  authorities  or  through 
the  regular  subsistence  department  of  the  Army? 

Col.  Wilson.  Probably  for  a  large  organization  of  that  kind  a 
combination  of  both  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  know  the  commissary  department  of  the  Army 
is  a  very  efficient  organization? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Their  purchases  in  gross  are  probably  three  or  four 
times  the  volume  that  you  buy. 

Col.  Wmon.  Yes;  as  a  total,  but  they  spread  abroad  and  cover 
so  many  different  nlaces.  They  do  not  purchase  as  much  at  one  time 
in  one  place  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  they  make  large  purchases  in  the  city  of  New 
York? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  of  the  same  kind  of  articles  that  are  needed 
here? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  the  kind  needed  here  for  such  a  large  body  of 
troops  would  not  be  alto^ther  the  same  kind  of  supplies  needed  here 
by  the  other  business  of  the  zone  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  same.  We  found  out  by  careful 
experiment  that  our  supplies  were  better  adapted  to  this  climate 
than  others. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Has  not  the  subsistence  department  had  a  large  ex- 
perience with  the  forces  along  the  Meidcan  border  and  other  places 
where  similar  climatic  conditions  obtained? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  could  not  they,  with  their  large  experience 
and  large  organization,  ^handle  their  own  forces  efficiently  without 
reference  to  your  department? 
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Col.  Wilson.  They  could  handle  it  with  efficiency,  but  they  could 
not  handle  it  as  efficiently  here  as  we  could  in  some  lines.  For 
instance,  the  subsistence  department  buys  a  comparatively  soft- 
grade  flour.  We  have  found  that  the  best  flour  I  could  get  is 
the  flour  that  puts  the  most  bread  in  the  car  door ;  that  is,  flour 
that  contained  Minnesota  and  Dakota  wheat.  The  original  purchase 
price  of  flour  is  not  so  important,  because  I  have  found  that  the  best 
wheat  puts  the  most  loaves  in  that  car  door.  I  am  not  animadverting 
upon  tne  subsistence  department.  It  is  a  splendid  department.  I 
used  to  belong  to  it  myself,  but  this  climate  is  a  moist  one^  and  one  of 
the  hottest  in  the  world.  I  have  found  other  articles  m  which  it 
paid  to  ffo  higher  in  quality.  There  are  certain  staples,  such  as 
canned  salmon  and  various  canned  goods  and  other  things  that  they 
probably  handle  as  I  do,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  many 
perishable  staples,  with  our  present  organization  of  distributing  food 
and  meat  and  ice  and  the  things  that  go  to  make  life  comfortable, 
they  could  not  do  it  at  all  unless  they  duplicated  this  plant. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  you  think  these  are  necessities? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  The  subsistence  department  buys  coffee 
and  ships  it  to  the  Tropics  roasted  and  ground.  I  ship  green  coffee 
here  ana  roast  it  here.  They  buy  good  coffee,  but  coffee  that  has  been 
roasted  and  ground  a  month  is  not  as  good  as  coffee  roasted  every  day. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Navy  has  taken  advantage  usually  of  whatever 
facilities  they  could  get  for  supplying  their  own  forces  here  and  else- 
where? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  have  their  own  facilities,  and  also  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Army  facilities? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  it  would  not  be  open  to  much  question  that  a 
large  naval  force  could  be  supplied  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  an 
establishment  like  yours? 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  the  only  question  there  could  be  is  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Army,  as  to  a  part  of  its  purchases  of  supplies  for  large 
forces  here,  might  not  act  independently  of  you  ? 

Col.  Wn.soN.  They  probably  would  do  so  as  to  a  part  of  their 
supplies ;  that  is,  staple  supplies  that  do  not  require  special  care  and 
attention  and  that  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Stevens.  On  the  basis  of  the  questioning  I  have  indulged  in, 
together  with  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Escn,  there  would  be  in- 
dicated a  larger  scope  of  business  for  your  plant  after  the  permanent 
location  of  aU  these  forces  here  than  you  mdicated  in  your  original 
statement  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  very  conservative  in  my  statement 

Mr.  Stevens.  Could  yourplant  handle  it? 

Col.  WiDSON.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  supplying  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty thousand  people  every  day,  and  tnis  force  is  to  be  cut  down  to 
6,000  people,  which,  with  their  families,  would  be  about  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  people. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  you  have  a  large  amount  of  traffic  that  we  have 
just  calculated,  based  on  an  estimate  of  160,000  persons  a  year,  which 
would  be  an  average  of  500  a  day,  and  then  a  division  of  troops,  say, 
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five  or  six  or  seven  thousand  men.  In  additicm,  you  have  estimated 
a  large  naval  force,  which  would  buy  half  as  much  more.  Do  you 
think  the  present  plan  would  be  ample  to  care  for  that! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  the  quicker  I  get  it  the  better  it  is  for  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What,  if  any,  effect  on  the  kind  of  purchases  that 
you  would  have  to  make  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  settlement  of  a  part  of  this  zone  by  people  who  would  raise 
such  fruits  and  vegetables?  What  effect  would  such  a  settlement 
have  on  the  purchase  price  and  the  healthf ulness  and  quality  of  these 
supplies? 

<Jol.  Wilson.  If  supplies  were  raised  here  it  would  have  a  very 
material  effect  upon  the  purchase  of  supplies,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
supplies  could  be  raised  here. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why? 

CSol.  Wilson.  No  vegetables  grow  here  except  yams  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  they  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity.  I  buy  yams  in 
Jamaica  and  sweet  potatoes  from  Barbados.  There  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  become  agriculturists.  There  are  only  a 
few  scattering  patches  of  land  cultivated,  and  the  bottom  land  will 
be  flooded.  Turnips,  cabbage,  and  t(»natoee  go  to  top  here,  and  the 
bugs  and  ants  eat  them  up.  Besides,  we  have  every  fungus  disease 
in  the  almanac  in  this  climate. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  you  do  not  regard  that  as  a  practical  proposition 
in  feedi]^  these  people? 

0)1.  misoN.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  regard  that  as  at  all  practicable. 
To  be^in  with,  there  is  no  arable  land  on  the  Canal  Zone,  except  pos- 
sibly in  the  bottoms,  and  tiiat  will  be  flooded. 

Ilie  Chairman.  You  remember  that  we  enacted  a  statute  provid- 
ing for  the  lease  of  lands  here  in  the  hopes  that  it  would  induce  the 
Gmtivation  of  vegetables  ior  these  people  we  had  brought  down  here 
on  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  that  brin^  any  ffood  results  at  all? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  not  until  a  Chinaman,  Wo  Po,  did  some 
farming  down  here.  He  is  the  only  one  that  did  anything.  He  has 
about  2  acres  in  vegetables  at  Panama.  I  get  some  things  from  him, 
and  then  I  ^et  some  bananas  around  Gatun  and  Matachin.  But  there 
are  no  agricultural  prospects  here  at  all.  It  is  too  hot  for  coffee, 
because  coffee  will  not  ^ow  profitably  with  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture above  75,  and  here  it  is  over  80.  Besides,  as  I  said,  the  Chagres 
River  lands  will  be  flooded.  The  Temperate  Zone  ve^tables  will  not 
grow  here  profitably.  I  do  not  think  you  could  cultivate  any  profit- 
able crops  here  on  the  Canal  Zone.  1  have  been  trying  to  find  out. 
A  few  yams  are  raised  by  the  negroes  in  their  gardens — ^that  is, 
enough  to  subsist  upon — but  there  is  no  general  agriculture  or  com- 
merce in  agricultural  products. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  wet  season  is  too  long  and 
the  dry  season  too  short  for  anything  to  mature. 

CoL  WnfiON.  Yes,  sir;  everything  goes  to  top.  Temperate  Zone 
root  crops  are  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  done  a  business  of 
$5,400,000.    Does  that  include  everything? 
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Col.  Wilson.  Everything;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Sabath.  And  that  includes  your  meats? 
Col.  WiDSON.  It  includes  all  meats  in  cold  storage.    Last  year  the 
distribution  of  our  sales  was  as  follows : 

Percent. 
Food  proYisions 29. 2 

€k>ld-storage  goods 86. 8 

Dry  goods  and  gents'  furnishing  goods 15. 41 

Boots  and  shoes 4. 86 

a'obacco,  cigars,  and  confectionery 8. 97 

Furniture .  19 

Stationery 1. 19 

Raw  materials  for  manufacture 7. 76 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  been  buying  these  in  the  open  market! 

Col.  WiDSON.  In  the  United  States.  Proprietary  articles  are 
bought  from  the  people  who  have  them.  Some  of  them  are  bought 
here. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  contract  you  stated  is  let  in  New  York  City.  Is 
that  true? 

Col.  WHiflON.  Yes,  sir;  the  purchasing  officer's  office  is  there. 

Mr.  Sabath.  By  whom  is  the  contract  let? 

Col.  WmsoN.  By  the  commissary  purchasing  agent,  who  is  a  part 
of  the  Panama  Railroad.  He  is  an  Army  officer,  Col.  Wendell  L. 
Simpson.  It  is  not  made  imder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  at  all. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  whether  the  contracts  are  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder? 

Col.  WmsoN.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  the 
most  suitable  articles. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Are  these  bids  submitted  to  you  ? 

Col.  WttSON.  No,  sir;  not  usually;  but  sometimes  they  are,  I  get 
an  abstract  of  the  bids  and  proposals  for  the  lar^  schedides.  The 
meat  schedules  I  make  up  myself  after  consultatiou  with  Col. 
Goethals. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  they  are  made  every  year? 

Col.  WHiSON.  The  meat  contracts  are. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  was  the  last  meat  contract  you  have  made — at 
what  price? 

Col.  WttSON.  We  buy  meats  on  a  sliding  scale.  The  contract  is 
made  annually  for  fresh  meat  on  a  basis  of  a  percentage  above  or 
below  a  basing  price  determined  from  the  bona  fide  sales  of  live 
animals  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  as  reported  in  the  5-o'clock 
edition  of  the  Drovers'  Journal  of  Chicago.  For  all  meats  except 
veal  the  prices  are  computed  from  sales  on  Monday,  while  the  sales 
on  Tuesday  determine  the  price  on  veal,  these  two  days  being  the 
restrictive  market  days. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  brings  it  last  month  to  what  price,  about? 

Col.  Wilson.  To  $11.91^  per  hundred  pounds  for  choice  corn-fed 
native  steers. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Eleven  dollars  and  ninety-one  and  one-fourth  cents 
per  hundred  pounds? 

Col.  WHiSON.  Yes,  sir;  for  choice  com- fed  native  steers. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  what  is  the  price  you  are  selling  meats  for  here? 
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Col.  Wilson.  I  am  getting  20  cents  per  pound  for  porterhouse 
steak  and  12  cents  for  cnuck  and  19  cents  for  sirloin. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  you  the  last  price  list? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  one  right  here. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Where  have  you  been  buying  su^rt 

Col.  Wilson.  In  New  York,  from  the  iSnencan  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  you  let  the  contract  yourself! 

CoL  WiDSON.  No,  sir;  that  is  let  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Sabath.  By  whom! 

Col.  Wnj30N.  By  the  commissary  purchasing  a^nt. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  that  done  every  time  you  send  in  orders? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  I  put  in  requisitions  for  sugar  for  three 
months. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  was  the  lowest  price  you  paid  for  sugar! 

Col.  Wilson.  $4.85.  By  an  act  of  Congress  this  is  a  foreign 
country,  and  consequently  this  export  sugar  has  a  drawback  on  it. 

Mr.  SABATH.  You  have  paid  $4,851 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  have  you  been  selling  sugar  here  for! 

CkH*  Wilson.  For  fine  g^nulated  sugar  the  s^ng  price  has  been 
as  low  as  20  cents  and  as  mgh  as  35  cents  for  a  6-pouna  bag. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  mean  me  Sugar  Trust  has  increased  its  price  of 
sugar  by  2  or  8  cents  per  pound? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  who  did  it;  I  know  the  price  goes  up 
and  down. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  sugar! 

CoL  Wilson.  It  varies;  it  is  around  $5.15,  with  the  drawback  off 
$8.76  to  $8.80. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  lowest  price  you  have  sold  sugar  for? 

CoL  Wilson.  Four  cents  a  pound  in  6-pound  cotton  bags.^ 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  you  been  making  any  profit  at  that  price? 

Col.  Wilson.  A  small  profit,  yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  me  average  profit  you  make  on  these  various 
articles? 

Col.  Wilson.  About  2.6  per  cent  net  on  the  sales. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  maintain  your  plant? 

CoL  Wilson.  It  takes  about  16  per  cent  of  the  sales  to  do  the  busi- 
ness^hat  is,  for  tiie  retail  business — and  18  per  cent  average  for  the 
retail  and  wholesale  business  together. 

Mr.  Sabath.  So  you  add  about  18  per  cent? 

CoL  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  that. 

IVfr.  Sabath.  Do  you  hanale  linens! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Where  do  you  purchase  them? 

CoL  WiusoN.  In  Belfast 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  grades  of  linen  do  you  mostly  sell  here? 

CoL  Wilson.  Well,  we  sell  the  cheap  grades  of  Imen  and  fine  linen 
sheetini;  for  something  like  80  cents  per  yard,  and  we  sell  a  finer 
grade  for  $1.26  a  yard. 

Mr.  Sabath.  TVnat  do  you  mean  by  sheeting? 

CoL  WiiflON.  I  mean  hnen  for  sheets. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  wide  is  that? 
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Col.  Wilson.  About  80  inches  wide,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  would  be  the  price  of  such  sheeting  in  the 
States,  about? 

CoL  WiiisoN.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  higher  far  linen  of  that  kind 
in  the  States. 

Mr.  Sabato.  Why! 

Col.  Wilson.  It  is  alleged  by  a  large  number  of  people  that  it  is 
because  the  United  States  collects  a  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  ihere  is  no  duty  on  linen  here! 

CoL  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And,  diat  being  the  fact,  it  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  sell  Hnen  and  everything  else  at  a  much  lower  price  to  uie  people; 
that  is,  such  articles  as  those  on  which  there  is  a  duty  in  the  States! 

Col.  Wilson.  Not  necessarily;  there  are  a  great  many  articles  on 
which  there  is  a  duty  in  the  States  which  are  produced  more  cheaply 
in  the  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  we  will  see  about  linen. 

Col.  Wilson.  Well,  I  can  sell  linen  a  good  deal  cheaper  here  than 
in  the  States,  because  we  do  not  manuiacture  that  particular  class 
of  lii^n  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Where  do  you  buy  coffee! 

Col.  WiusoN.  WeU,  we  buy  some  in  Amsterdam,  some  in  Columbia, 
some  in  New  York,  and  some  in  London. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  coffee  do  you  buy  ? 

Col.  WnwN.  Santos,  Rio,  and  several  kinds. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  do  vou  pay  for  Santos! 

CoL  Wilson.  Around  17  and  18  cents. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Coffee  is  much  higher  now! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  do  you  seH  it  f(^! 

Ool.  Wilson.  I  get  20  cents.  That  is  below  cost  of  roasting  and 
handling  at  present  prices  for  raw  coffee. 

Mr.  Sabath.  For  Santos! 

CoL  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  It  costs  much  more  in  the  States,  does  it  not? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  am  informed  that  it  does. 

Mr.  Sabath.  It  costs  more  in  the  States  for  the  same  reason  that 
you  have  assigned  as  to  linen ! 

Col.  Wilson.  There  is  no  duty  on  coffee.  They  have  had  two  short 
crops  in  coffee.  The  Santos  district  can  produce  all  the  world  wants, 
if  they  want  to.  This  valorization  scheme  now  in  force  down  there 
affects  the  price.  They  valorize  it  like  some  people  have  been  trying 
to  valorize  cotton  recently.^  There  has  been  a  general  shortage  oi 
crops  aH  over  the  world  this  season;  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of 
rainfall  and  prices  are  abnormally  high  everywhere. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  are  all  these  things  checked  up!  Are  they 
checked  up  here  and  in  New  York,  all  of  the  purchases  that  are  made ! 

Col.  Wilson.  The  auditor  checks  them  up  in  New  York;  then  I 
check  them  up  down  here,  and  we  receipt  for  them  just  as  soon 
as  we  get  a  bill  for  the  goods,  and  we  charge  them  to  the  men  who 
handle  the  goods.  The  man  who  handles  the  goods  inspects  them 
and  sees  that  they  are  there.  Every  month  we  inventory  the  com- 
missary from  end  to  end  to  see  that  merchandise  charged  has 
been  accounted  for.    Every  three  months  the  auditor  takes  an  inde- 
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pendent  force  and  goes  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  tiie  other  and  has 
an  inventory  made. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  in  that  way  you  can  ascertain  whether  the  proper 
amount  of  sjxKsk  is  on  hand  f 

Col.  WiuBON.  Yes,  sir;  the  unaccounted  ior  loss  in  business  last 
year,  including  leakage,  wastage,  pilfering,  etc.,  was  four-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  of  tne  sales. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  hotels,  messes,  and  kitchens  would  you  ex- 
pect to  permanently  retain?  Now,  you  purpose  to  retain  this  hotel 
and  the  hotel  which  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Colon.  What  other 
eating  establishments  would  you  retain? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  hotel,  mess,  and  kitchen  at  Cristobal;  the  hotel,, 
mess,  and  kitchen  at  Gatun;  the  hotel,  mess,  and  kitchen  at  Pedro 
Miguel;  the  hotel,  mess,  and  kitdien  at  Miraflores;  and  the  hotel  at 
BalDoa.    Certainly  these,  and  any  others  necessary  at  populous  points. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  would  be  tiie  total  valuation  of  these  estab- 
lishments? 

CoL  Wilson.  Do  you  mean  in  buildings  and  equipment? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Wilson.  It  would  be  a  mere  guess  on  my  part,  because  the 
buildings  do  not  come  within  mv  depiulment.  I  should  say  that  the 
hotels  proper  would  cost  aroima  $150,000,  but  that  would  be  a  mere 
guess.  The  actual  cost  of  the  buildings  could  be  determined  by  the 
quartermaster. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can  you  estimate  the  present  value  of  the  refriger- 
•ting  plaint  uidthe  other  establishments  connected  with  the  com- 
missary  busmess? 

Col.  Wilson.  Do  you  aiean  the  upset  value  after  the  canal  ia 
finished? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Wilson.  They  cost  $668,000. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  would  be  t^e  scrap  value? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  should  say  not  above  $200,000. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  would  not  be  because  of  any  deterioration 
in  the  plant,  but  amply  because  of  the  fact  tiiat  you  had  gone  out 
of  business? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  The  plants  are  in  better  condition  than  they 
ever  were  physicfdly. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  you  should  go  out  of  business  there  would  be  a 
considerable  loss  involved  in  that  way? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  material  loss.  They  are  in  perfect 
condition  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  the  Government  did  not  go  on  with  the  busi- 
ness it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  hunt  up  a  pur- 
chaser? 

Col.  Wilson.  If  they  wanted  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  conces- 
sionaire it  would  be  necessary  to  do  that 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  the  Government  did  not  want  to  do  that,  then 
it  would  invcdve  practically  a  total  loss  of  this  investment? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  did  laundry  business- 
for  certain  ships  of  the  Hamburg- American  line? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Did  they  buy  any  commissary  supplies! 

Col.  Wilson.  No^sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Where  did  they  procure  such  supplies! 

Col.  WiMON.  They  brought  them  with  them. 

Mr.  Hamdtton.  lliey  houjrht  none  here! 

Col.  Wilson.  No.  sir.  The  ships  that  come  here  buy  nothmg 
except  a  few  fresh  rruits  and  very  little  of  that. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Have  you  a  monopoly  in  aU  lines  of  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged  on  the  Canal  Zone! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  there  are  other  business  concerns. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Tou  have  a  monopoly  in  cold-storage  supplies,  have 
you  not! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dkiscoll.  And  you  sell  it  for  cost! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Do  you  get  tiirough  the  vear  without  losing  money! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  made  money,  because  we  have 
paid  for  these  plants. 

Mr.  DRisGcaj^  Do  you  aim  and  endeavor  to  make  a  profit,  or  is 
your  object  just  to  make  expenses! 

Col.  Wiii90N.  It  is  not  the  aim  to  make  profit  The  principal  thing 
is  not  to  lose  any  money,  and  we  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  In  determining  tiiat  question  do  you  take  into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  the  buildings! 

Col.  Wilson.  For  the  cold-storage  plants  we  do;  for  the  line  com- 
missaries, no;  I  pay  no  rent  for  these,  but  I  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance and  upk^. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  pay  no  rent  for  the  stores! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  And  no  rent  for  the  hotels! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  And  no  taxes  or  insurance! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Nor  for  repairs! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  for  repairs  of  every  kind;  I  pay  for  those. 

Mr.  Driscolu  Out  of  the  profits  of  the  business! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  But  nothing  on  the  cost  of  these  plants  and  no  in- 
surance or  taxes! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Do  you  know  how  much  higher  percentage  you 
would  have  to  charge  for  your  goods  if  you  had  to  pay  afl  these 
expenses  that  private  concerns  have  to  pay! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  I  know  the  people  in  the  States  have  to 
pay  these  expenses,  but  we  have  to  pay  ^0,000  of  ocean  freight,  and 
that  would  make  an  outlay  of  $240,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  But  the  man  who  competes  with  you  has  to  pay 
ocean  freight  also,  and  the  overhead  expenses,  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  goods  and  buildings  and  eofuipment  of  all  kinds,  and  you 
have  that  much  advantage  over  him  in  business! 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  could  he  compete  with  you  on  the  zone! 

Col.  WiuBON.  Well,  he  does  not  have  any  eight-hour  law.  and  he 
does  not  have  any  vacation  law.    His  labor  expenses  are  much  less  than 
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mine.  He  works  two  shifts  of  men  instead  of  three.  Besides,  he 
has  no  expensive  delivery  svstem  as  we  have.  I  pay  $51,000  a  year 
for  wagon  transportation  alone. 

Mr.  DsiscoLL.  But  goods  could  be  sold  more  cheaply  to  persons 
who  carry  them  away. 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  the  usual  custom  of  business  here. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Could  a  ship  boimd  for  a  port,  say,  in  China,  sail- 
ing from  Liverpool,  take  enough  coal  on  here  to  carry  it  across  the 
Pacific! 

Col.  Wilson.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Suppose  it  was  not  to  its  interest  to  sail  as  far 
north  as  San  Francisco.  Suppose  it  was  bound  for  an  Australian 
port,  where  would  it  coal  west  of  Panama! 

Col.  Wilson.  At  Tahiti. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  same  grade  of  coal 
that  you  would  sell  here  at  approximately  $4  per  ton  at  Tahiti? 

Col  Wilson.  They  would  get  New  Zealand  or  Wellington  coal.  I 
can  put  these  figures  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  price  of  coal  at  Tahiti  is  high,  is  it  not! 

Col.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Some  estimates  were  made  some  three  or  four 
years  ago.  I  saw  a  series  of  articles  in  one  of  the  magazines  in  which 
a  comparison  was  made  of  the  price  of  coal  at  Panama  and  TahitL 
My  recollection  is  that  the  price  of  coal  at  Tahiti  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  double  the  price  at  Panama.  Perhaps  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present  may  remember  those  articles. 

CoL  WiiJ90N.  I  remember  the  article,  *but  I  do  not  remember  the 
fibres  about  coal.  I  know  what  Wellin^n  coal  costs  around 
Smeapore,  and  my  recollection  is  it  is  around  $5  per  ton. 

A&.  Hamilton.  I  think  the  author  of  those  articles  estimated  the 
price  to  be  something  like  $11  per  ton. 

CoL  Wilson.  Then  it  is  scandalous,  because  my  recollection  is  that 
it  is  20  shillings  around  Singapore. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  he  figured  out  that  the  Suez  route  would 
have  a  great  advant^tge  over  me  Panama  route  to  English  ships 
sailing  to  Australian  ports  in  the  mere  matter  of  coaL 

Col.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  English  ships  going  to 
Australia  go  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  cost  of 
coal  would  be  not  less  than  $10  per  ton  for  Cardiff  coal.  The  fast- 
mail  boats  go  through  the  canaL  On  that  route  they  coal  at  Colombo 
and  at  Aden.  The  cargo  route  is  frequently  by  the  way  of  Good 
Hope  for  the  Straits  Settlements  and  points  east. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Do  you  require  the  employees  on  the  Canal  Zone 
to  trade  with  youf 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  you  handled 
no  money  in  the  trade  with  the  employees  on  the  zone! 

CoL  WiMON.  No,  sir;  with  the  exceptions  I  described. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  How  do  they  pay  you  for  the  goods  they  buy  from 
youf 

Col.  WiMON.  The  employee  goes  to  the  timekeener,  and  the  time- 
keeper faiows  how  much  pav  is  coming  to  him.  The  employee  says, 
"  I  want  a  $16  commissary  book."  The  timekeeper  takes  up  the  roll 
and  looks  over  it,  and  sees  that  the  employee  has  $15  pay  coming  to 
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him.  Then  he  issues  the  hock,  and  diaries  the  employee  accordingly 
on  the  pay  roll.  This  pay  roll  goes  to  tne  examiner  of  accounts  and 
the  disbursing  ofScer,  who  deduct  that  much  from  the  employee's  ac- 
count, and  when  they  come  to  settle  with  the  employee  that  deduction 
vs  made  when  the  settlement  is  made.  The  employee  gets  a  coupon 
book,  which  is  printed  in  coupons  of  convenient  denominations. 
These  coupons  are  taken  up  at  the  commissaries  and  stamped  and 
sent  to  the  auditor,  who  checks  them  up. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  It  he  does  not  want  to  do  that,  he  can  draw  his 
mone^  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  whenever  you  pay  him,  and  go  and 
buy  his  ffoods  at  any  ^lace? 

Col.  WI1J30N.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Do  you  permit  anyone  but  employees  to  buy  from 
you? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  with  such  few  exertions  as  are  authorized 
by  the  Panaman  Government. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  spoke  of  selling  goods  to  tourists  awhile  ago. 

Col.  WiMON.  Well,  these  tourists  are  employed  by  the  United 
States  in  some  capacity  or  other. 

Mr.  EUmlin.  Well,  if  these  people  who  come  here  wanted  books^ 
would  you  sell  them! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  the  natives  living  outside  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  not  employed  by  the  Canal  C<Hnimssi(m  would  not  be  sold  any- 
thing at  all! 

Col.  WiMON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  issuance  of  these  coupon 
books!  Why  do  you  do  that  if  tiiey  are  not  required  to  trade  with 
you! 

Col.  Wilson.  The  principal  reas<Mi  was  to  identify  the  employee 
as  an  employee  in  order  to  fulfill  our  treaty  obli^tions  with  the 
Bepublic  of  Panama.  In  the  next  place,  our  commissary  employees 
would  not  have  to  handle  cash,  witn  a  probable  loss  by  defalcation 
and  petb^  larceny. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Suppose  some  of  your  employees  should  not  want  to 
take  the  coupon  books  and  preferred  to  take  the  money.  Would  you 
accept  money  from  them! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  would  not  accept  the  money  that  you  paid  the 
employee  yourself! 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Why! 

Col.  Wilson.  Because  the  commission  gives  a  coupon  book,  and 
it  is  provided  for  purposes  of  identification  for  reasons  before 
explained. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Who  requires  that! 

Col.  Wilson.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  that  requirement! 

Col.  WiDSON.  The  reason  for  the  requirement  of  the  books! 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes.  You  stated  if  an  employee  who  worked  out 
his  month  and  drew  his  money  offered  you  the  money  that  the  com- 
mission paid  him  for  services  you  would  not  sell  him  goods  and  take 
his  money  for  the  goods. 

CoL  Wilson.  No»  sir;  I  would  not 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  Why  would  you  not  do  that?  ,      ,  , 

Col.  Wilson.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  money  was  handed  over  to 
the  negroes  in  the  stores  who  have  no  financial  standing  and  who 
can  not  be  bonded  it  might  be  stolen. 
Mr.  Hamlin.  What  might  be  stolen! 
Col.  Wilson.  The  money. 
Mr.  Hamlin.  From  whom? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  clerks  in  the  commissary  might  steal  it  A  very 
large  number  of  our  clerks  are  ordinary  Jamaica  negroes,  who  get 
about  $30  per  month. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Then  the  real  reason  for  it  is  to  prevent  the  clerks 
in  your  department  from  handling  any  money? 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons;  and  the  other  is  that,  in 
order  to  carry  out  our  treaty  obli^tions  with  Panama,  we  have  a  set 
of  regulations  which  we  are  required  to  follow. 
The  Chairman.  The  coupon  book  is  merely  an  order,  anyhow? 
Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.    For  instance,  the  coupon  is  good  for  50 
cents  in  merchandise. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Is  not  the  real  reason  to  require  the  employee  to 
spend  whatever  money  he  makes  with  you  ? 
Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Hammn.  These  coupons  would  not  be  recognized  by  other 
stores? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  desire  to  exploit  the  employee 
in  any  way  whatever,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  men  buy  coupon  books 
every  month. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Well,  thev  know  that  they  can  not  buy  goods  at 
your  department  without  these  coupon  books.    Is  not  that  the  reason? 
Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Have  you  ever  figured  out  what  percentage  of  the 
wa^es  of  these  employees  is  represented  in  these  coupon  books 
which  are  finally  turned  back  to  you  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  About  one-sixth  of  it,  on  an  average. 
Mr.  Hamlin.  In  order  to  get  the  information  on  the  record,  what 
do  you  mean  by  your  silver  employees  and  your  gold  employees? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  gold  employees  are  usually  the  people  who  were 
put  on  the  gold  roll  at  the  oeginning,  and  they  are  usually  white 
Americans.  Some  of  them  are  foreigners,  and  there  are  some  Amer- 
ican and  West  Indian  negroes  on  tnat  roll.  The  silver  employees 
embrace  the  large  class  of  common  laborers — Spaniards,  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  the  ordinary  negro  laborers.  I  understand  that  there 
are  few  white  people  on  the  silver  roll  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  was  in  the  commissary  at  Colon  to-day  and  noticed 
over  one  door  the  sign  "  Gold  employees  "  and  over  another  door  the 
sign  "Silver  employees."  Have  you  a  different  kind  of  goods  that 
you  sellgold  employees  from  those  you  sell  to  the  silver  employees? 
Col.  Wilson.  We  do  and  do  not.  The  silver  employees  are  people 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  an  entirely  different  way;  they  have 
different  tastes  in  many  tnings;  and  we  carry  many  articles  down 
there  on  the  silver  side  that  we  do  not  carry  on  the  gold  side,  and 
some  things  on  the  gold  side  that  we  do  not  cariy  on  the  silver  side. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  a  ffood  deal  of  complaint 
because  we  did  not  sell  fresn  provisions  and  cold-storage  goods  to 
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the  silver  employees,  but  for  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  pro- 
viding the  silver  people  with  a  chance  to  purchase  cold-storaee  goods, 
80  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  much  aifference  between  tne  goods 
sold. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Then  the  reason  for  these  entrance  labels  is  merely 
a  matter  of  convenience  in  designating  the  kind  of  goods  in  the  store  f 

Col,  Wilson.  It  works  out  pretty  much  that  way ;  each  one  has  his 
own  particular  kind  of  goods. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  there  is  no  discrimination  as  to  price! 

Col.  WiMON.  No,  sir. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  The  real  discrimination  is  as  to  color. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  that  is  the  real  reason — separating  the  races? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  obliged  to  separate  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  event j  there  must  fe  a  difference  in  the 
kind  of  food  demanded  by  the  different  people? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  there  is  no  discrimination  in  the  matter  of 
prices? 

CoL  Wilson.  None  whatever ;  every  article  has  the  price  printed 
in  letters  1  inch  high  just  below  the  article  and  tacked  to  the  shelf 
on  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  this  department  should  be  discontinued — and  in 
answering  this  question  I  confess  you  will  be  answering  again  the 
same  question  you  answered  for  Mr.  Hamilton — if  your  department 
shoula  be  discontinued  there  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  plant  you  have  already  erected  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  if  they  should  be  continued,  and  you  think  it 
necessary  to  continue  them  m  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
canal,  tnere  would  be  no  loss  so  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Hamt-in.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your  department  has  been 
self-sustaining  up  to  date? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Is  it  j^our  judgment  that  the  department  would 
continue  to  be  self-sustaining? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Taking  your  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  employees 
you  would  have  to  supply  and  the  ships  and  troops  you  would  have 
to  supply,  you  could  adjust  your  department  and  continue  it  as 
self-sustaining? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  When  you  make  this  classification  of  gold  and  silver 
employees,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  character  of  money  in 
which  they  are  paid? 

Col.  Wilson.  All  are  paid  in  cash. 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  the  silver  employees,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Spaniards,  are  paid  in  Panaman  silver,  while  the  gold  em- 
ployees are  paid  in  gold. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Why  do  yon  pay  some  in  Panaman  silver? 

Col.  Goethals.  In  1907  the  men  were  paid  semimonthly,  so  we  had 
two  pay  days  in  each  month.  Each  pay  day  meant  the  loss  of  two 
days'  work.  We  had  no  agreement  with  Jamaicans  or  the  West 
Indian  Islanders  that  we  would  pay  twice  a  month,  but  were  under 
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obUgations  to  pay  die  Spaniards  twice  a  month.  With  a  view  of 
securing  the  two  extra  days  of  labor  per  month  by  paying  off  once  a 
month  we  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Spaniards.  The  ba^ks  in  Pan- 
ama char;eed  a  discount  to  change  their  money  into  gold^  and  then 
another  mscount  was  charged  to  change  it  into  Spanish  drafts. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  zone  very  promptly  stated 
that  if  we  would  pay  them  in  gold  they  would  take  the  payments 
once  a  month,  and  on  that  account  we  carry  the  Spaniaras  on  the 
silver  roll  but  pay  them  in  gold,  except  that  we  pay  them  once  a 
month  instead  of  twice  a  month. 

Mr.  Stbvens.  Col.  Wilson,  you  and  Col.  Goethals  have  alluded  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Panaman  Government,  by  treaty  or  Executive 
order,  with  reference  to  two  situations,  as  I  understand  it :  First,  to 
limit  the  purchases  by  employees  in  some  way  so  that  the  Panaman 
merchant  may  have  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  the  trade  of  the 
employees;  and,  secondly,  to  some  sort  of  tariff  or  tax  arrangement 
by  which  the  Panaman  Government  receives  some  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  taxes  on  imp>orts  into  the  zone.  Will  you  make  a  state- 
ment as  to  these  two  situations?  In  making  that  statement,  please 
state  the  effect  this  would  have  on  the  future  continuance  of  this 
business  in  the  operation  of  the  canal. 

Col.  Gk)ETHAi£.  In  December,  1904,  the  Secretary  of  War  visited 
the  Isthmus  and  entered  into  an  aneement  with  the  Panaman  au- 
thorities covering  certain  specific  features  concerning  customs  and 
the  operation  of  the  commissary.  At  that  time  the  question  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  commissary,  which  had  always  existed  for  the 
employees  of  the  railroad,  was  brought  up  in  response  to  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Panama  merchants,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
that  the  privilege  of  purchasing  from  the  commissary  would  not 
be  extended  to  those  accustomed  to  tropical  climates;  that  the  labor 
employed  on  the  canal  and  the  Panama  Railroad  should  not  be 
allowed  to  purchase  from  the  commissary.  In  imdertaking  to  carry 
out  this  provision  it  was  found  that  the  merchants  of  Panama  and 
Colon  were  not  in  a  position  to  8upj)ly  the  things  required  by  the 
common  laborers,  and,  on  representations  by  Mr.  Stevens,  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  up  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  it  was  then 
decided  that  the  oenefits  of  the  commissary  should  be  extended 
to  laborers  until  the  merchants  of  Panama  were  in  a  position  to 
handle  the  trade.  In  1907  the  Panama  merchants  objected  again 
to  the  commissary,  and  demanded  that  the  provisions  oi  this  agree- 
ment be  enforced.  An  investigation  into  the  matter  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son Smith  led  to  a  report  showing  that  the  Panama  merchants 
were  not  in  a  position  to  handle  the  laborers'  trade,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  detriment  to  the  labor  on  the  canal  to  enforce  it  That  limited 
the  laborer  to  the  purchase  of  ordinary  necessities,  but  deprived  him 
of  the  right  to  purchase  cold-storage  supplies.  That  agreement, 
originally  entered  into  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Pana- 
man autnorities,  and  approved  by  the  President,  contemplated  im- 
port duties  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
that  no  greater  taxes  should  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

A  year  ago  the  Panaman  authorities  found  that  they  did  not  get 
sufficient  revenue  to  run  their  Government  and  that  additional  rev- 
enue would  be  required,  so  they  secured  authority  from  the  United 
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States  to  increase  their  taxes  to  16  p^  cent,  limiting,  if  poesiblei  the 
tax  to  12.6  per  cent  on  necessaries.  When  mej  took  up  that  proposi- 
tion in  the  way  of  a  concession  from  the  United  States^  we  asEed  a 
concession  on  tneir  part  in  the  elimination  of  the  clause  m  the  agree- 
ment which  restricted  the  use  of  our  commissary  to  all  but  those  unac- 
customed to  tropical^  climates.  The  Panaman  (government  finally 
acceded  to  that,  and«  in  exchange  for  the  concessicm  we  made  relative 
to  taxation,  imder  tne  present  agreement  we  are  authorized  to  sell  to 
laborers  employed  by  the  commission  and  the  Panama  Bailroad« 
There  is  no  agreement  with  Panama  which  restricts  the  sale  of  com- 
missary suppbes  to  anybody,  but  we  have  of  our  own  volition  stated  to 
the  merchants  of  Panama  that  we  would  restrict  the  trade  to  Panama 
Kailroad  employees  and  commission  employees,  as  it  was  not  our  in- 
tention to  intrench  upon  the  prerogatives  of  tne  Panama  merchants 
that  covers  the  sale  of  supplies  to  the  laborers.  In  1904  the  treaty 
provided  that  a  strip  10  miles  wide,  5  miles  on  either  side,  should  he 
turned  over  to  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  eities  of  Colon  and 
Panama  and  their  adjacent  harbors.  At  diat  time  the  adjacent  har- 
bors included  all  the  waters  around  Colon  and  at  Balboa.  In  other 
words,  the  Panaman  Government  controlled  the  entrance  to  the 
canal  or  the  harbors  at  the  two  ends  of  the  canal.  Panama  had  not 
joined  the  Postal  Union,  so  it  required  a  6-cent  stamp  to  carry  a  let- 
ter from  Panama  to  the  United  States  and  from  the  United  States 
to  Panama. 

In  order  to  secure  the  harbors,  a  concession  was  made  to  the  Pan- 
aman Government  by  which  they  were  allowed  to  collect  import  duties 
on  everything  brougat  in  at  the  two  ends  of  the  canal  when  cojjisigned 
to  others  than  the  JPanama  Railroad  and  the  canal  commission,  re- 
serving the  right  to  relieve  all  imports  by  employees  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  Fanama  Railroad  from  the  duties  in  the  case  of  articles 
which  were  required  for  their  individual  use.  At  the  same  time  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  that  the 
lE^public  of  Panama  would  use  2-cent  postage  rates  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States  and  return,  provided  the  canal  authorities 
would  purchase  their  stamps  from  tne  Panaman  Government  and 
pay  for  tiiese  stamps  40  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  These  are  the 
agreements  covered  by  your  question. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  that  agreement,  if  the  government  of  the 
canalp  whatever  form  it  may  be,  continues  the  operation  of  the  plant 
described  by  Col.  Wilson,  would  the  importation  of  articles  from  the 
United  States  by  that  government  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its 
own  employees,  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  sucn  traffic  as  may  come  through  the  canal  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, be  subject  to  taxation  by  tne  Panaman  Government? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not  be  covered  by  that  privilege. 
We  would  be  exempt  from  that  taxation  under  that  agreement 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  that  agreement  the  United  States  or  its  au- 
thority would  have  the  right  to  sell  to  anybody  whom  it  may  in  the 
operation  of  the  canal? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Col.  Wilson,  what  is  the  distance  between  Cardiff  and 
Port  Said,  on  the  Suez  Canal? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  is  1,060  miles  to  Gibraltar — ^it  is  about  2,200  or 
2,300  miles. 
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Mr.  Ebch.  What  is  the  distance  between  Cardiff  and  Colon? 

Col.  Wilson.  About  4,500  miles. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  is  the  cost  of  Cardiff  coal  laid  down  at  Port  Said  t 

Col.  Wilson.  My  impression  is  about  $6.50. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  can  you  put  coal  down  at  Colon  for  from  the 
United  States  ports? 

Col.  W1U8ON.  At  $4.50  for  Pocahontas  coal  in  ship^s  bunkers. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Coal  from  the  Gulf  ports  costs  more  because  the 
ships  can  not  get  a  return  cargo,  so  we  are  not  able  to  buy  coal  from 
the  Gulf  States  as  economically  as  from  Newport  News,  tor  instance. 

Mr.  EscH.  Then  there  would  be  a  difference  of  at  least  $2  in  favor 
of  Colon? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  coal  was  $5.60  per  ton  at  Port  Said  last 
March.  The  difference  then  would  be  about  $1.35  per  ton.  Cardiff 
coal  is  much  higher  now. 

Mr.  EscH.  In  favor  of  the  Panama  route? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  These  prices  I. have  were  given  last 
March,  and  there  has  been  a  rise  m  the  price  of  coal  since  then  at 
Cardiff  and  Port  Said. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  the  Pocahontas  coal  has  the  same  steaming  value 
as  the  Cardiff  coal? 

Col.  Wilson.  No.  1  Pocahontas  and  No.  1  Cardiff  are  about  the 
same,  with  the  advantage  slightly  in  favor  of  Cardiff  for  natural 
draft. 

Mr.  EscH.  So,  as  to  the  question  of  coal,  the  advantage  is  in  favor 
of  the  Panama  route? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yesj  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  is  the  quality  of  Birmingham  coal  as  compared 
with  Pocahontas  coal? 

Col.  WiMON.  It  is  not  quite  so  good. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  believe  they  get  a  variety  of  coal  from  Alabama 
that  shows  up  as  well  as  Pocahontas  coal,  but  the  cost  of  hauling 
the  coal  from  the  mines  to  tidewater  and  the*  transportation  by  water 
to  Colon  makes  the  price  about  $1.50  hifi:her  than  the  other  coal. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  is  under  existing  conditions? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  If  the  transportation  of  that  coal  could  be  made  by  way 
of  the  Black  Warrior  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  then  it  might  be  pos- 
6ible,  with  a  return  cargo,  to  bring  the  Birmingham  coal  to  Colon 
more  cheaply  than  the  Pocahontas  coal? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  condition  does  not  now  exist 
At  the  present  time  Pocahontas  coal  is  cheaper  for  us  to  get.  It  is 
cheaper  to  get  Pocahontas  coal  than  Pittsburgh  coal.  We  can  make 
contracts  to  brin^  that  coal  down  by  steamship  lines  that  get  return 
cargoes  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  report  says  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  get  Birmingham  coal  if  ocean-going  barges  could  be  constructed, 
and  that  coal  could  be  brought  to  Colon  at  a  rate,  I  think  of  $2.50 
per  ton. 

Col.  Gk)ETHAL8.  There  would  have  to  be  a  return  cargo  to  get  it 
down  for  that  sum. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  possible  return  cargo  could  there  be? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Kone  except  cargoes  from  ships  passing  through 
the  canal. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  But  that  would  not  equal  the  yolume  of  the  coaL 

Col.  GoETHATJS.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  EscH.  Under  existing  conditions,  the  advantace  is  in  favor 
of  the  Panama  route  as  against  the  Suez  route  on  the  question  of 
coalf 

C!ol.  (jk>ETHAL8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Johnson.    It  does  not  quite  indicate  that  fact 

Col.  (joethals.  I  do  not  Know  anjthing  about  his  figures,  nor  any- 
thing about  these  figures  of  Col.  Wilson's. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Dr.  Johnson  has  recently  obtained  the  last  figures 
as  to  the  Suez  situation  and  your  figures  as  to  the  Panama  situation, 
and  shows  there  is  not  much  difference. 

Col.  Goethals.  I  understand  that  at  Suez  thore  are  a  number  of 
firms  in  competition — selling  different  varieties  of  coal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  handling  the  coal 
situation  here  if  the  tariff  on  Cardiff  coal  imported  into  the  zone  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  this  traffic  could  be  eliminated — ^that  is,  the 
tariff  on  Cardiff  coal  imported  here  to  compete  with  our  own  coal? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  Cardiff  coal.  We  require,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Navy  Department,  100,000  tons  of  coal  in  storage  at  Colon  to  meet 
their  needs.  As  the  canal  must  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  a  military 
necessity,  we  must  provide  at  the  canal  for  the  needs  of  the  Navy. 
The  Navy  is  now  usinsr  almost  exclusively  Pocahontas  coal.  If  we 
keep  tiiat  100,000  tons  fn  storage,  it  will  be  better  for  the  Navy  if  we 
can  keep  that  supply  of  coal  turned  over  and  thus  keep  the  supply 
relatively  fresh.  Such  being  the  case,  I  feel  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  deal  in  coal;  that  it  should  exercise  the  exclusive  right  in 
selling  coal  here  I  have  never  claimed,  but  that  we  ought  to  deal  in 
coal,  aaid  in  that  way  we  can  regulate  the  prices.  We  should  do 
that,  because  we  must  have  coal  for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  That  is  the 
ground  I  have  taken,  and  the  character  of  coal  the  Navy  requires 
should  be  the  quality  of  coal  we  keep  here  in  storage  and  for  sale. 
If  the  Navy  Department  would  be  satisfied  with  Cardiff  coal,  as  they 
are  now  with  Pocahontas  coal,  and  we  could  get  Cardiff  coal  here  at 
less  cost  than  the  Pocahontas  coal,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  getting 
Cardiff  coal. 

Col.  Wilson.  The  last  quotation  on  No.  1  Cardiff  coal  was  17  shil- 
lings. That  was  the  lowest  price  for  No.  1  Cardiff,  at  2.5  per  cent  dis- 
count at  30  days.  That  would  be  $4.25  per  ton.  I  can  have  full  data 
on  this  subject  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  this  quotation  on  Cardiff  coal  a  (juotation  on 
screened  coal,  while  your  quotation  on  Pocahontas  coal  is  run-of-the- 
mine? 

Col.  QoBTHAM.  Run-of-the-mine  is  our  quotation. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  quotation  on  Cardiff  screened  coal? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  do  not  laiow. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  this  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make:  Be- 
fore we  finally  conclude  the  hearings  we  ought  to  have  from  Col. 
Wilson  or  Col.  Goethals  a  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  maintaining 
the  Panama  steamers  with  their  cold-storage  capacity  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant  at  present,  and  what  would  oe  the  effect  on  the  future 
operation  of  the  plant  if  the  Panama  steamers  were  discontinued. 
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Col.  Wilson.  There  is  one  question  that  occurs  to  me:  If  these 
hotels  are  rented  to  some  private  person  he  must  get  cold-storage 
supplies  from  somewhere.  He  will  have  to  have  conunissary  privi- 
leg^  or  he  will  have  no  food. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  ask  those  questions  while  here. 

REFERENCE  TO  LINES  OF  REFRIGERATING  STEAMERS. 

Col.  Wilson.  There  is  another  phase  of  the  question  that  has  not 
occurred  to  anybody ;  because  we  have  no  refrigerator  service  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  it  is  probable  that  the  Pacific  coast  people  can  ship  their 
fruit  through  by  refrigerated  steamer  much  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
means,  and,  of  course,  if  they  bring  their  fruits  through  here  we  can 
secure  refrigeration  service  for  supplies  for  ourselves  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  That  is  one  phase  of  it,  but  the  whole  question  of  maintaining 
a  steamship  line  is  much  broader  than  my  department. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  refer  to  one  other  matter.  In  answer- 
ing Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Esch,  you  admitted  the  possibility  that 
at Tehuantepec  and  the  Suez  Canal  our  facilities  might  be  duplicated. 
I  will  ask  you  whether  the  large  force  which  must  be  mamtained 
here  in  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the  plants  for  our  own  use, 
and  the  other  conditions  incident  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  this  canal,  exist  at  all  at  either  of  these  places,  so  as  to  afford  them 
that  much  additional  help  or  inilucement  in  the  duplication  of  these 
facilities? 

Col.  Wilson.  No.  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  3  oxlock  p.  m.  to-morrow.) 

Appendices  to  Hearings  of  CJol.  Eugene  T.  Wilson. 

A.  Blue  print  of  comparative  sea  routes  for  full-powered  vessel  a 

B.  Commissary  Bulletin,  edition  of  December  18,  1911. 

C.  Letter  to  Col.  Goethals,  November  25,  1911.     Subject:  Suez  Canal  statistics. 

D.  Letter  to  the  chairman  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  December  5,  1911.    Sub- 

ject: International  Tonnage  Commission,  Constantinople. 

E.  Letter  to  the  chairman  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  December  9,  1911.    Sub- 

ject :  Basis  of  tolls  for  canal. 

F.  Letter  to  Col.  Goethals,  December  13,  1911.     Subject:  Conclusions  of  Inter- 

national Tonnage  Commission  at  Constantinople. 

G.  Letter  to  Col.  Goethals,  December  14,  1911.    Subject:  Cost  of  Cardiff  coal 

and  freights  on  same  to  various  ports  of  the  world. 

H.  Letter  to  Col.  Goethals,  December  15,  1911.  Subject:  Suez  Canal  statistics 
for  September,  1910  and  1911. 

I.  Letter  to  Col.  Goethals,  December  21,  1911.  Subject :  British  orders  in  coun- 
cil relative  to  measurement  of  ships  of  various  nations. 

J.  Letter  to  Col.  Goethals,  December  21,  1911.  Subject:  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
competition  with  Suez  Canal. 

K.  Letter  to  Col.  Goethals,  December  23,  1911.  Subject:  Cost  of  Cardiff  coal 
in  ships*  bunkers  at  various  ports  of  the  world. 

L.  Letter  to  the  chairman  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  December  30,  1911 
Subject:  Various  methods  of  basing  freight  rates  on  ships*  tonnage. 

M.  Letter  to  Col.  Goethals,  January  6,  1912.  Subject :  Commenting  on  letter  of 
Prof.  Johnson,  wherein  he  states  that  average  price  of  coal  from  New  York 
via  Suez  to  eastern  ports  approximately  the  same  as  via  Panama,  with 
appendix  thereto  of  prices  for  coal  at  various  ports  in  the  world. 

N.  Letter  to  the  chairman  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  January  18,  1912.  Sub- 
ject: Data  as  to  tramp  steamers  and  percentage  net  register  tonnage  to 
gross  register  tonnage. 
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O.  Letter  to  the  chairman  and  chief  en^^neer  Isthmian  Canal  Ck>mmis8ion,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1912.  Subject:  Mathematical  formula,  giving  comparisons  be- 
tween an  open  sea  route  and  a  toll  route  for  ships. 

P.  Letter  to  the  chairman  and  chief  engineer  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
January  19,  1912.  Subject:  Tonnage  through  the  Suez  Canal,  by  com- 
modities and  by  districts. 

Q.  Notes  on  the  Suez  Canal  rate  and  tonnage  controversy  prior  to  the  Con- 
stantinople convention  of  1874. 

R.  Memorandum,  January  25, 1912.    Subject :  Notes  on  English  coal. 

S.  English  text  Suez  Canal  Regulations,  edition  January,  1911. 

T.  Dispatch  from  the  British  delegates  on  tonnage  at  Constantinople,  together 
with  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  commission  as  to  interna- 
tional tonnage  and  the  Suez  Canal  dues. 

Exhibit  B. 

COMMISSARY  BULLETIN. 

[Vol.  II.  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  Dec.  18.  1011.  No.  7.  Issued  monthly  by  the  commis- 
sary department,  Panama  Railroad  Co.  Press  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
Saartermaster's  Department.  Entered  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  post  office  as  second- 
ass  matter.  This  Bulletin  is  issued  by  the  commissary  department,  Panama  Railroad 
Co.,  on  the  15th  day  of  each  month.  It  contains  such  Information  as  may  be  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  department  and  purchasers.  Through  Its  columns  patrons  will 
be  notified  of  the  arrival  of  new  &:oods  and  changes  in  prices.  The  Bulletin  contains  a 
current  price  list  of  groceries,  cold  storage,  confectionory,  and  tobaccos  on  sale  In  the 
commissaries,  with  the  understanding  that  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice.  All  communications  with  reference  to  this  publication  should  be  addressed 
to  the  subsistence  officer,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone.] 

COMMISSABY  DEPABTMENT,  OFFICIAL  ElOSTEB. 

Headquarters,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone. 

Lieut  Col.  Eugoie  T.  Wilson,  United  States  Army,  subsistence  oflftcer;  Capt. 
Frank  O.  Whitlock,  United  States  Army,  assistant  subsistence  officer;  John 
Burke,  manager;  William  P.  Shipley,  chief  clerk;  W.  T.  McCormack,  assistant 
chief  clerk;  J.  B.  Williams,  accountant;  D.  W.  MacCormaok,  traveling  account- 
ant; B.  E.  McKeever,  cashier;  Ernest  Bradford,  chemist;  J.  H.  Keefe,  local 
buyer,  Panama. 

Wholesale  department. — C.  B.  Austin,  storekeeper,  cold  storage  department; 
Theo.  Hart,  storekeeper,  warehouse;  J.  T.  Coughlln,  storekeei)er,  wholesale  dry 
goods  department;  A.  J.  Blllett,  storekeeper,  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  depart- 
ment ;  Lincoln  Delgado,  storekeeper,  packing  grocery  department. 

Manufacturing  plants. — S.  M.  White,  superintendent;  P.  W.  Reese,  elec- 
trician; H.  S.  Newcomb.  superintendent  laundry;  William  Brugge,  superintend- 
ent, bakery ;  H.  G.  Slvell,  storekeeper,  raw  material  department. 

Retail  stores. — Frank  Floyd,  Inspector,  Cristobal;  F.  B.  Blelaski,  storekeei)er, 
Cristobal ;  H.  P.  Stevens,  storekeeper,  Gatun;  J.  H.  Jansen,  storekeeper.  Empire; 
V.  T.  Comwell,  storekeeper,  Balboa;  S.  Byrne,  storekeeper,  Gorgona;  H.  C. 
Smith,  storekeeper,  Culebra;  W.  F.  Van  Dame,  storekeeper.  Las  Cascadas;  L. 
H.  Crafts,  storekeeper,  Corozal;  J.  H.  Timpany,  storekeei)er,  Pedro  Miguel; 
Frederick  Melster,  storekeeper,  Paraiso ;  H.  H.  Barlow,  storekeeper,  Bas  Obispo ; 
H.  G.  Stalilmann,  storekeeper,  Mlraflores;  R.  M.  McKenna,  storekeeper,  Rio 
Grande;  J.  T.  Coughlln,  storekeeper,  women's  department,  Cristobal;  A.  W. 
Wright,  storekeeper,  Porto  Bello ;  Lee  Wheat,  storekeeper,  Ancon ;  E.  H.  Carter, 
storekeeper,  boot  and  shoe  department,  Cristobal ;  E}mil  de  Brucq,  storekeeper, 
Monte  LIrio;  R.  C.  Thatcher,  storekeeper,  Toro  Point;  Russell  Epply,  store- 
keeper, Camp  Totten. 

Note. — These  stores  are  arranged  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  order  of  the 
sales  made  by  each  during  the  month. 

The  Com  miss  abt  Department — ^A   Detailed  Statement  of  Its  Operations 

AND  SCX>PB. 

For  the  information  of  Panama  Railroad  and  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
employees,  the  commissary  department  devotes  considerable  space  In  this  Issue 
of  the  Bulletin  to  a  r§sum6  of  Its  operations  for  the  past  year,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  supplying  the  vast  quantity  of  commodities  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  on  the  Isthmus  requires.  Besides  furnishing  matter  of 
importance  to  employees  as  well  as  any  others  interested,  this  r6sum6  affords 
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an  interesting  table  showing  that  although  wholesale  prices  have  advanced 
greatly  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  same  low  level  of  prices  that  obtained 
in  former  years. 

The  magnitude  of  the  commissary's  operations  is  indicated  by  figures  for  the 
past  year,  which  show  that  the  sales  and  issues  to  the  consumer  reached  the 
grand  total  of  $5,754,965.09.  The  average  sales  and  issues  ifer  month  during  this 
period  were  $479,579.64.  That  this  aveniire  of  almost  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise  per  month  be  delixered  to  the  consumer  on  the  Canal 
Zone,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  an  extensive  and  we II -organized  plant  for  the 
purchasing,  receiving,  and  distribution  of  supplies.  A  single  item,  fresh  beef, 
24,993  quarters,  or  about  6,246  head  of  cattle,  which  were  sold  by  the  commissary 
during  the  year,  serves  to  illustrate  the  quantity  necessjiry  to  provide  for  the 
employees'  wants.  This  beef  weighed  4,060,356  pounds,  and  its  value  was 
$326,645.85. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  a  few  of  the  items  car- 
ried in  cold  storage,  which  were  delivered  to  the  consumer  during  the  year. 


Fresh  beef,  quarters. 

Lambs,  carcasses 

Mutton,  carcasses.... 

Veal,  carcasses 

Qiickens,  pieces 

Turkey,  pieces 

Bucks,  pieces 

Ham. 


Bacoo 

MisceUaiieous  pickled  meats. 
Eggs 


.dosen. 


Number. 


34,093 
fi.203 
2,444 
3,418 

116.648 
6,252 
8,270 


606,000 


Weight. 


Pound*. 

4,000,356 
128.581 
130,864 
.302,067 
302.420 
86,470 
16,150 
448,723 
174,806 
442,150 


Value. 


1326.645.86 
12,336.01 
10. 86a  36 
35,27a  23 
60,251.59 
17,321.57 
3,100.12 
72,002.46 
42,170.49 
41,764.42 
174,20L07 


GBOCBBIIS. 

Peaa  and  beans  in  bulk 

pounds..  1, 185, 071 

Cocoa do 147,637 

Sugar do 4,  260,  394 

Tea do 90,  200 

Baking  powder do 87,729 

Salmon do 167,681 

Preaerred    fruit    in    sirup,    in 

tlna pounds..  725, 184 

Jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  in 

glass  and   tins pounds.-  260,219 

Meats,  canned do 858, 772 

Milk,  evaporated  and  condensed 

pounds..  2,  779.  869 

Tomatoes  in  tins do 696,854 

Pork  and  beans  in  tins do 58, 169 

Peas  and  beans  In  tins do 295,  879 

Pickles  and   sauces do 164,069 

Lard do 802,  765 

Other  vegetables  in  tins.do 585,  857 

Codfish do 931,  500 

Pickled  flsh do 85,480 

Flour do 6, 140, 126 

Bice ^ do 2,029,498 

Cereals     not     otberwise    speci- 
fied  pounds..  518,  872 

Blsculto do 827.  321 

Confectionery do 83,  472 

Butter   In   tins do...-  168,908 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli-do 215,  366 

Pish,  canned do 204. 144 

Kerosene  oil gallons.-  270,280 

1CBAT8    AND   DAIBT   PB0DUCT8. 

Fresh    meats pounds..  5,464,989 

Cured  and  pickled  meats.do 8,786,869 


MBATs  AND  DAIBT  PRODUCTS — Continued. 

Cheese pounds..  110,  415 

Eggs dosen..  692, 060 

Butter pounds..  429,  267 

Poultry do 554, 028 

Fresh  milk gallons..  57,016 

Fresh  cream do 29,  960 

ntBSH  WOITABLBS. 

Potatoes,  white pounds..  6,250,609 

Potatoes,  sweet do 787,  881 

Onions do 1, 161, 921 

Turnips do 107,  912 

Beets do 53.  279 

Carrote do 101,  788 

Cabbage do 640,  681 

Yams do 198, 127 

Other  vegetables.  Including  cel- 
ery, tomatoes,  and  other 
northern  seasonable  vege- 
tables  pounds..  499, 952 


FBUIT8. 

Apples pounds 668,  486 

Peaches do 42, 958 

Pears do 45,  637 

Plums do 80, 826 

Grapes do 62,  608 

Oranges dozen..  226, 984 

Lemons do 84,  550 

Grapefruit do 10, 446 

Limes do 6,848 

Canteloupes 56, 155 

Watermelons 18,  888 

Other  fruits pounds..  29,480 


There  was  a  total  of  about  38,000  tons  of  food  supplies  bandied  daring  tbe 
year. 

A  classifled  statement  of  mercbandise  imported  during  tbe  year  shows  tbe  dis- 
tribntion  of  some  of  tbe  different  kinds  of  merchandise  used  by  employees,  and 
purchased  through  the  commissary. 
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A  few  of  the  items  from  the  list  showing  quantities  of  food  products  imported 
during  the  year  suffice  to  indicate  the  vast  amount  of  such  products  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand  of  commissary  purchasers.  Five  articles  whose  importa- 
tion ran  into  millions  of  pounds  were:  Peas  and  beans  in  bulk,  1,185,071  pounds; 
sugar,  4,269,394  pounds;  evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  2,779,869  pounds; 
flour,  6,140,126  pounds ;  rice,  2,069,493  pounds. 

Information  relative  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  commissary  department  as 
a  whole  is  here  appended  and  for  purposes  of  clearness  the  operations  of  the 
department  have  been  divided  into  various  convenient  subdivisions. 

FUBCHASB  AND  8HIPPINQ. 

Contracts  for  groceries  and  staples  are  made  quarterly  through  the  commis- 
sary purchasing  officer  located  in  New  York,  and,  through  him,  of  purchasing 
officers  located  in  New  Orleans  and  San  Ftancisco.  Requisitions  are  placed 
about  60  days  prior  to  the  time  the  first  shipment  is  to  be  made*  thus  enabling 
the  purchasing  officers  to  procure  the  fullest  competition  from  various  paj:ls  of 
the  United  States,  to  conclude  contracts  of  purchase  and  make  arrangements  for 
shipments  in  time  to  protect  the  commissary's  requirements. 

This  early  placing  of  requisitions  enables  the  commissary  to  draw  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  makes  the  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago,  or  St.  Louis  an  equal  competitor  with  the  merchant  of  New 
York  or  territory  adjacent  thereto.  It  also  gives  the  commissary  opportunity 
to  procure  the  products  of  California  delivered  here  at  a  price  which  saves 
transportation  £f<cross  the  continent,  the  goods  being  delivered  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  by  water  transportation.  This  has  <^ected  a  great  saving  to  the 
employees  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  California  food  products  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  be  bought  in  California. 

The  line  of  groceries  and  staples  is  required  to  be  equal  to  a  sample  which 
represents  the  highest  grade  that  can  be  procured  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  necessary  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  preserving  from  deterioration  in  this 
climate  such  goods  as  do  not  grade  up  to  a  very  high  standard  in  preserving 
and  packing.  The  line  of  groceries,  cigars,  tobaccos,  etc.,  is  what  would  or- 
dinarily be  found  in  a  high-class  store  in  the  States. 

The  plan  of  purchasing  in  lots  to  cover  requirements  for  a  period  of  three 
months  enables  the  department  to  buy  in  very  large  quantities  and,  therefore, 
at  the  very  lowest  figures  obtainable  in  the  market.  A  standing  arrangement 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  the  greater  portion  of  groceries  and  staples  free 
on  board  vessel  at  port  of  shipment,  thus  making  it  possible  to  pay  for  the  goods 
at  that  time  and  to  take  advantage  of  cash  discounts.  All  foodstuffs  are  fur- 
nished under  a  guaranty  that  they  will  keep  in  this  climate  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  and  the  contractors  are  assessed  for  the  value  of  the  spoilage  of  any 
goods  delivered  under  this  guaranty. 

DBY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS — ^BOOTS,  SHOES,  HARDWARE,  ETa 

The  purchase  of  dry  goods  and  notions  conforms  in  general  to  the  methods 
outlined  above  in  the  purchase  of  groceries  and  staples  except  that  the  goods 
are  bought  in  lots  required  from  time  to  time  instead  of  in  regular  quarterly 
requisitions.  Requirements  are  anticipated  about  60  days  in  advance,  so  that 
competition  between  various  firms  may  give  the  commissary  advantages  of  price 
and  quality.  Owing  to  the  quantities  which  the  conmilssary  purchases,  it  is 
enabled,  to  a  Ittrge  extent,  to  purchase  from  the  manufacturers  direct,  thus 
obtaining  goods  at  factory  prices. 

The  stock  of  dry  goods  and  notions  is  varied  and  covers  everything  a  man  or 
woman  would  require  for  wearing  apparel  or  personal  use  in  this  climate.  Boots 
and  shoes,  which  are  purchased  under  the  same  plan  as  dry  goods  and  notions, 
cover  a  full  line  of  shoes  for  women  and  children  and  a  full  line  of  both  work 
and  dress  shoes  for  men.  Under  the  same  plan  hardware  is  purchased.  It  in- 
cludes a  full  line  of  cutlery,  chlnaware,  ^assware,  furniture,  and  household 
equipment 

GOODS  REQUIRING  REFRIGERATION. 

A  contract  for  fresh  meat  is  made  annually  on  a  basis  of  a  percentage  above 
or  below  a  basing  price  determined  from  the  bona  fide  sale  of  live  animals  in 
the  Chicago  stock  yards  as  reported  in  the  5  o*clock  edition  of  the  Drover's 
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Jonmal  of  Chicago.  For  all  meats,  except  veal,  the  bsing  price  is  computed 
from  the  sales  on  Monday,  while  the  sales  on  Tuesday  determine  the  price  of 
Teal,  these  two  days  being  the  respective  market  days. 

The  commissary's  specifications  contemplate  the  delivery  of  only  the  highest 
class  of  meat  under  the  grades  specified.  (Considering  the  great  distance 
shipped  and  the  problems  of  Iceeping  fresh  meat  in  this  climate,  results  obtained 
are  remarkable.  The  losses  from  spoilage  of  fresh  meat  do  not  exceed  20 
pounds  per  year,  and  the  tons  of  fresh  meat  shipped  to  the  commissary  every 
week  are  delivered  to  consumers  in  as  palatable  a  condition  as  if  the  purchaser 
had  selected  it  at  a  first-class  meat  market  in  the  United  States. 

Both  in  assortment  and  quality  of  meat  handled,  the  commissary  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  markets  anywhere.  Fresh  meats  and  poultry  carried 
in  stodc  are  beef,  pork,  mutton,  lamb,  venison  in  season,  poultry,  game  in 
season,  etc. 

Other  goods  requiring  transportation  and  storage  in  refrigeration  are  pur- 
chased on  cable  requisitions  placed  about  10  days  in  advance  of  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  goods  to  be  procured  and  shipped  in  either 
the  New  York  or  New  Orleans  market,  whichever  offers  the  more  favorabUe 
price.  The  six  ships  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line  are  equipped  with 
cold-storage  facilities,  and  four  of  them  are  scheduled  so  as  to  provide  for  an 
arrival  here  every  six  days.  In  addition  to  this  service,  a  ship  equipped  with 
refrigeration  space  leaves  New  Orleans  weekly. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GOODS. 

A  careful  system  of  accounting  which  is  both  simple  and  thorough  has  reduced 
the  commissary  losses  to  a  minimum.  So  great  is  the  accuracy  obtained  under 
it  that  the  losses  unaccounted  for  during  the  fiscal  year  were  less  than  four- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  goods  sold.  This  included  losses  from 
all  sources — i.  e.,  clerical  errors,  pilfering,  shrinkage,  etc.  At  the  larger 
stores  the  departmental  plan  and  cash  registers  are  in  operation,  the  stores 
being  divided  into  eight  departments.  Each  department  is  In  ciiarge  of  a 
bonded  assistant  storekeeper  who  is  required  to  account  to  the  storekeeper  for 
the  goods  placed  in  his  charge.  At  all  stores  the  standard  departmental  system 
is  employed;  the  salesman  makes  out  a  sales  slip  for  each  purchase,  the  pur- 
ctiase  is  checked  and  wrapped  by  a  wrapper  and  checker,  and  the  coupons  are 
paid  to  a  cashier. 

A  train  of  21  cars  leaves  CJristobal  dally  to  distribute  goods  to  the  various 
storea  This  train  includes  11  refrigerator  cars  for  the  handling  of  meats,  ice, 
and  other  perishable  goods.  Tugs  are  employed  in  transporting  goods  to  Porto 
Bello  and  Toro  Point  A  delivery  system  is  maintained  at  all  points  and  em- 
ployees have  their  purchases  brought  to  them  in  the  same  way  goods  are 
delivered  in  the  States.  One  delivery  of  ice,  one  of  groceries,  and  one  of  cold 
storage  are  made  daily  in  a  manner  that  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  obtained. 

METHOD  OF  SELLING  GOODS. 

Stores  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  employees  are  maintained  at  the  following 
points:  Cristobal,  Gatun,  Camp  Totten,  Monte  Liro,  TabemiUa,  Gorgona,  Las 
Oascadas^  Bas  Obispo,  Empire,  Culebra,  Rio  Grande,  Paraiso,  Pedro  Miguel, 
Miraflores,  Corozal,  Ancon,  Balboa,  Porto  Bello,  and  Toro  Point  Goods  are  sold 
in  exchange  for  coupons  which  are  procured  by  employees  from  their  timekeepers 
or  to  the  Government  and  Panama  Railroad  on  invoices.  Order  clerks  call  at 
the  quarters  of  employees  daily  and  take  orders  for  goods  to  be  delivered  on 
the  following  day ;  order  clerks  are  also  employed  in  the  stores  and  purchasers 
may  leave  orders  with  them. 

To  serve  employees  at  places  where  there  are  no  stores,  a  mail  order  depart- 
ment is  maintained  at  Cristobal.  Customers  forward  their  coupon  books, 
which  are  placed  to  their  credit.  Paid  orders  are  drawn  against  the  mail 
order  department  by  the  order  clerk,  who  is  a  bonded  employee.  One  copy  of 
this  paid  order  is  forwarded  with  the  goods  to  the  customer  in  an  envelope  at- 
tached to  the  package;  and  should  an  order  be  drawn  for  goods  not  in  stock, 
the  storekeeper  in  charge  of  the  mail  order  d^artment  places  a  credit  note 
in  an  oivelope,  which  is  attached  to  the  package.  The  whole  system  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  reduce  the  method  of  purchase  to  the  lowest  minimum  of  trouble 
to  the  purchaser  consistent  with  safe  business  methods. 
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Sales  to  departments  are  based  on  requisitions  furnished  by  them,  and  ship- 
ments are  made  thereon  from  our  wholesale  departmoits  only.  Invoices  ac- 
company the  shipments  and  storekeepers  take  ciedit  on  their  daily  balance 
sheets  for  the  value  of  the  goods  shipped. 

MANUFACTURIIfG. 

Besides  supplying  the  wants  of  employees  by  the  distribution  of  merchandise 
of  all  kinds,  the  commissary  maintains  at  Cristobal  manufacturing  plants 
which  provide  physical  comforts  not  always  associated  with  conditions  in  the 
Tropics.    These  manufacturing  plants  are  mentioned  in  brief  detail  below: 

Laundry. — ^The  laundry  is  equipped  with  the  latest  modem  machinery.  A 
clothes  pressing  and  cleaning  department  is  operated  in  connection  With  the 
plant.  Work  for  the  laundry  is  collected  at  all  points  by  the  district  quarter- 
masters and  shipped  to  Cristobal  daily,  all  work  reaching  Cristobal  by  Thurs- 
day being  returned  the  same  week  received. 

The  storekeepers  at  various  places  act  as  agents  for  the  laundry,  the  latter 
transferring  the  value  of  the  laundry  work  as  a  debit  to  the  storekeeper,  the 
storekeeper  receiving  credit  when  he  receives  coupons  in  payment  for  the  work. 
Where  no  stores  are  operated  the  district  quartermasters  deliver  the  laundry 
and  remit  the  coupons  collected. 

During  the  past  year  3,581,923  pieces  were  handled  by  the  laundry,  and  thi^ 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $98,303.27.  The  number  of  employees  served  monthly 
was  7,260.  Laundry  prices  were  from  12i  to  16  per  cent  lower  this  year  than 
last,  because  of  the  installation  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  plant's  efficiency.  As  Information  the  cost  of  having  laundry  work  done 
is  appended. 


LAUNDRY  LIST. 

Men's  articles:  R**«- 

CoaU.  khaki $0.09 


Coats,  linen. 

Coats,  white 

Collars . 

Cuffs,  pair 

Drawers 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton, 

nandkerchlefs,  silk 

Jackets,  overall 


11 

12 

OU 

03 

05 

Oil 

05 

08 

05 

09 

10 


Nightshirts 

Pants,  khaki 

Pants,  linen 

Pants,  overall .08 

Pants,  white .10 

Robes,  bath .08 

Shirts,  dress .10 

Shirts,  silk .10 

Shirts,  soft .08 

Socks,  pair .03 

Suits,  pajama .10 

Suits,    union - .  08 

Ties .  01 J 

Undershirts .05 

Vesto .  10 

Family  washing: 

Bedspreads .  10 

Blankets .  20 

Dollies .  01 

Pelts,    tables .05 

Napkins .  01 

Pillow  cases .02 

Rough  dry,  per  pound .  06 

Scarfs .  03  ^ 

Sheets .  03 

Tablecloths .  03 

Towels .  01 

Women's  and  children's  articles : 

Aprons 

Belts 

Chemises 

Chemises,  fancy 

Collars 

Covers,  corset- 


.05 
.01 
.08 
.12 
.Oli 

.08 

Covers,  corset,  fancy .  12 

Cuffs,  pair 


03 


LAUNDBT    LIST — Continued. 

Women's  and  children's  articles —  _  ^ 

Continued.  R*^. 

Drawers $0.  08 

Drawers,  fancy .  12 

Dresses .  30 

Dresses,  fancy .  35 

Handkerchiefs .  01 1 

Kimonos .  10 

Nightdresses   • .10 

Nightdresses,  fancy .  12 

Robes,  bath .08 

Shirt   waists .10 

Shirt  waists,  fancy .12 

Skirts .  15 

Skirts,  fancy .18 

Stockings,  pair .08 

Suits,   union .08 

Underskirts .  12 

Underskirts,  fancy .  18 

Undervests - «  .  05 

Wrappers .  10 

Wrappers,  fancy .  12 

Drawers,  child's .03 

Dresses,  child's .  10 

Jumpers,  child's - - .  04 

Skirts,  child's .07 

Waists,  child's,  outer .  05 

Waists  child's  under .03 

Cleaning  and  pressing: 

Coats,  pressed .50 

Coats,  cleaned  and  pressed .  75 

Trousers,  pressed .  25 

Trousers,  cleaned  and  pressed.  .  50 

Vests,  pressed .  25 

Vests,  cleaned  and  pressed .  85 

Skirts,     ladles*,     cleaned 

and  pressed |0.  75-1.  50 

Coats,     ladles',     cleaned 

and  pressed .  75-1.  50 

Waists,      silk,      cleaned 

and  pressed .50 

Waists,      lace,      cleaned 

and  pressed .50-1.50 

Dresses,      cleaned      and 

pressed 1. 50-5. 00 


Bofcery.— More  than  6,000.000  loaves  of  bread  (5,286,474  to  be  exact)  were 
produced  by  the  commissary  bakery  during  the  past  year.  There  were  557,557 
roUs  and  91,581  pounds  of  cake  produced,  besides  the  bread ;  and  to  make  all 
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these  tilings,  which  the  bakery  tamed  out  It  required  16,638  barrels  of  flour. 
The  total  value  of  the  bread,  cake,  and  rolls  was  $221,862.06. 

Eight  different  varieties  of  bread  are  l>eing  made  daily  and  several  varieties 
of  rolls  and  cake.  The  bakery  prepares  each  year  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber a  supply  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  fruit  cakes  which  retail  for  a 
dollar  each  and  contain  more  than  full  value  in  the  quality  of  ingredients  used. 
These  cakes  weigh  5  pounds.  Increased  efficiency  due  to  the  installation  of 
more  and  new  equipment  in  the  bakery  has  reduced  prices  during  the  past  year. 
Bread  sells  for  4  cents  per  loaf,  and  other  bakery  products  as  cheap  propor- 
tionately. 

Coffee  roasting. — ^Three  grades  of  coffee,  known  as  the  Tivoli  Special,  Com- 
missary Blend,  and  Mocha  and  Java,  are  roasted  and  packed  by  the  commissary. 
Under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  blender  and  roaster  the  coffee  is  roasted  and 
blended  into  these  three  grades,  the  first  of  which  is  a  pure  Santos  which  sells 
for  20  cents  per  pound;  the  second  a  blend  of  Santos  base  mixed  with  mild 
South  American  grades  and  Moctia  and  Java  for  25  cents  per  pound ;  while  the  ^ 
third  is  a  pure  Moca  and  Java  which  sells  for  35  cents  per  pound. 

During  the  year  330,491  pounds  of  coffee  were  roasted,  producing  270,047} 
pounds  of  roasted  coffee.  Approximately  700  pounds  of  coffee  are  roasted* 
ground,  and  packed  daily.  The  value  of  the  output  for  the  past  year  was 
$60,543.86,  the  commissary  price  of  this  commodity  remaining  stationary  de- 
spite heavy  advances  in  the  price  of  coffee  throughout  the  world. 

Ice  plant, — ^The  present  capacity  of  the  ice  plant  is  about  100  tons  per 
day,  first-class  ice,  and  even  this  huge  quantity  is  found  at  times  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  average  daily  output  during  the  past  year  was  about 
90  ton&  Thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  six^-seven  tons  of  ice  were 
produced  during  the  year,  the  value  of  the  product  l>eing  $206,188.01. 

Ice  is  sold  in  multiples  of  10  pounds  at  40  ceuts  per  100  pounds,  the  minimum 
amount  that  will  be  delivered  being  10  pounds.  A  deposit  to  cover  a  month's 
ice  in  advance  is  required. 

Ice  cream  manufacturers, — ^During  the  past  year  the  ice-cream  plant  was 
moved  into  a  new  building  erected  for  its  use,  and  the  plant  is  now  turning  out 
more  ice.cream  than  ever  before.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture reduced.  During  the  year  110,208  gallons  of  cream  were  manufactured 
and  the  value  of  the  product  was  $79,318.80.  The  demand  for  commissary  ice 
cream  grew  strong  enough  to  cause  the  department  to  inaugurate  a  system  of 
selling  it  on  Sundajrs.  An  employee  of  each  local  commissary  is  on  duty  each 
Sunday  to  sell  quarts  and  pints  to  customers. 

Ice  cream  is  carefully  packed  in  standard  tubs  and  shipped  out  to  the  hotels 
and  storea  Flavors  are  changed  from  four  to  six  times  per  week  to  insure 
Tariety.  In  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  the  conmiissary  uses  only  fresh  cream 
and  milk  shipped  in  refrigeration  from  the  United  States.  Crushed  fruits  and 
the  highest  classes  of  fiavoring  are  used.    It  is  sold  for  25  cents  per  quart. 

Automatic  noeighing  and  packing. — ^A  complete  automatic  weighing  and  pack- 
ing department  is  operated  by  the  commissary  to  maintain  a  quality  of  goods 
free  from  imperfections  and  to  provide  a  saving  in  expense  of  packing  in  the 
United  States.  The  packing  department  is  connected  with  the  bakery  and 
other  manufactuHng  plants,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  work  for  each  of  them. 
It  packs  the  bread  for  the  bakery  and  the  coffee  from  the  roasting  plant.  In 
addition  the  following  commodities  are  packed:  Rangoon  and  Carolina  rice; 
flour;  split  peas;  lima,  red,  kidney,  and  navy  beans;  dry  green  peas;  starch; 
assorted  nuts;  and  shelled  almonds.  Besides  the  financial  saving  to  both 
department  and  purchaser  which  the  packing  establishment  effects,  it  also 
enables  the  storekeeper  to  sell  goods  in  original  packages,  an  advantage  of  no 
small  importance  where  thousands  have  to  be  served  in  the  short  time  after 
6  p.  m.  daily. 

During  the  past  year,  3,915,775  pounds  of  different  articles  were  packed,  at  a 
cost  of  at>out  $1.90  per  ton. 

Cold-storage  plant, — By  the  construction  of  additional  ice  storage  rooms  and 
coolers,  the  total  refrigeration  space  of  the  cold-storage  plant  has  been  brought 
up  to  1924230  cubic  feet. 

In  connection  with  the  cold-storage  plant,  several  subsidiary  manufacturing 
enterprises  have  developed  within  the  past  year,  such  as  beef  coming,  butter 
printing,  and  the  manufacture  of  hamburger  steak. 

Beef  coming, — Because  it  is  advantageous  to  purchase  beef  by  the  carcass 
rather  than  by  the  quarter  the  commissary  has  inaugurated  a  beef-coming 
plant  which  takes  care  of  the  surplus  of  fore  quarters,  which  accumulate,  due 
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to  the  demand  by  the  trade  for  hind  quarters.  Two  picklhig  tanks,  with  net 
cubical  contents  of  695  feet,  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Only 
the  best  grade  is  used  in  this  coming  process,  and  the  advantages  of  securing 
corned  beef  locally  prepared  has  created  a  great  demand  for  the  product 
About  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  are  supplied  daily. 

Butter  printing. — Butter  bought  in  the  States  in  prints  costs  at  wholesale 
about  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  butter  in  bulk.  In  addition  to  the  cost,  the 
surface  exposure  of  the  butter  is  greatly  increased  by  the  printing,  and  it  has  to 
be  wrapped  carefully  in  paper  and  tinfoil  to  retain  its  freshness.  By  the  in- 
stallation of  a  complete  butter-printing  outfit  the  commissary  prints  1,400 
pounds  daily  from  the  best  grade  of  butter  in  the  bulk. 

Hamburger  steak. — ^A  cutting  machine  for  the  preparation  of  hamburger  steak 
makes  it  possible  to  supply  this  popular  meat  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
demand  for  it 

Laboratory  and  experimental  kitchen, — ^An  addition  to  the  commissary  equip- 
ment during  the  past  year  which  has  effected  a  financial  saving  to  the  depart- 
ment and  has  safeguarded  purchasers  against  impurities  is  the  laboratory  and 
experimental  kitchen  established  to  test  food  products  as  to  quality  and  weight 
Besides  the  testing  of  all  canned  goods,  textiles,  etc.,  by  chemical  analysis,  the 
laboratory  has  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  several  products,  denatured 
alcohol,  extract  of  vanilla,  lemon,  and  almond,  and*  bay  rum  being  the  most 
important  ones.  A  set  of  standard  weights  and  measures  from  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington  is  kept  in  the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  testing  all 
weights  and  measures  in  use. 

The  foregoing  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  the  Government 
has  gone  to  provide  for  the  physical  welfare  and  comfort  of  its  employeea 

The  plan  of  subsistence  is  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted.  It  provides  not 
only  the  American  with  the  food  and  wearing  apparel  he  was  used  to  in  his 
native  country,  but  also  supplies  the  Spaniard  from  northern  Spain  with  his 
native  food — the  garbanzo,  frijoles,  Piementone  Alpargatos,  and  other  native 
products;  the  Italian  with  his  conserva  di  pomedaro,  mezzeni,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  his  native  country;  the  West  Indian  with  his  yams,  yucca,  rice,  salted 
fish,  and  other  foods  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  ever  again  there  will  exist  the  necessity  for  such  an  organization,  and 
its  unique  features  as  set  forth  in  this  article  will  without  doubt  be  read  with 
interest  by  the  many  employees  who  may  give  thought  to  its  features. 

Table  of  prices  for  the  years  1905  to  1911, 


Unit 


Prices 


June, 
1911. 


June, 
1910. 


June, 
1907. 


QBOCEBIE3. 

Butter tins. 

Extract,  lemon bottle. 

Extract,  vanilla. do... 

Anchovies do... 

Clama tins. 

Codfish pound. 

Herrings,  kippered tins. 

Oysters,  black  label do . . . 

Salmon,  fresh do... 

Sardines,  French do... 

Shrimp do... 

Apricots do... 

Apples do... 

Do do... 

Blackberries do... 

Cherries do... 

Orapes do... 

Greengages do... 

Huckleberries do... 

Pears do... 

Peaches do... 

Pineapples do... 

Egg  plums do... 

Strawberries do... 

Jams.inglam Jar. 

Jellies,  assorted do... 

Marmalade,  Dundee do... 


Is 

4-ounce . 
4-ounce. 


Is.. 
Ms. 


Gallon.. 
2b 


2b 

i!::::::: 

Is 

lO-onnoe.. 
la 


10.85 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.17 
.08 
.13 
.09 
.16 
.22 
.10 
.14 
.14 
.40 
.17 
.20 
.14 
.23 
.17 
.20 
.15 
.14 
.22 
.29 
.16 
.19 
.14 


10.42 
.13 
.23 
.23 
.15 
.07J 
.13 
.09 
.18 
.22 
.12 
.14 
.12 
.30 
.16 
.20 
.12 
.14 
.15 
.20 
.18 
.13 
.18 
.25 
.16 
.23 
.14 


10.39 
.33 
.30 
.26 
.12 
.11 
.13 
.11 
.20 
.34 
.10 
.24 
.11 
.27 
.10 
.32 
.22 
.21 
.15 
.27 


.24 
.18 


.24 


.25 
.10 


.29 
.17 
.20 


.37 
.27 
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Unit. 


Prioes. 


June, 
1911. 


June, 
1910. 


Jmie, 
1907. 


1906. 


aftocxuBS-contlnned. 


Lard 

Asparagos 

Beeta 

Beans,  baked  and  tomato  sauce 

Do 

Do 

Beans,  stringlesB 

Beans,  Lima 

Carrots 

Com 

Moshrooms 

Peas,  sifted 

Peas,  "400" 

Peas,  French 

Pumpkin ; 

Sauerkraut 

Spinach. , 

Squash 

Tomatoes 

Do 

Tnmips 

Pork  and  beans 

Do 

Do 

Tongues,  lunch 

Vealloef 

Biscuits: 

Assorted 

Soda 

Barley 

Cream  of  Wheat 

Do 

Force 

Orapenuts 

Hominy 

MeaL  white 

Do , 

Oats,  Quaker 

Poatum 

Shredded  wheat 

Flour 

MOk: 

Evaporated 

Condensed 

Gold  dust 

Potash 

SapoUo 

Sottpr 

I' 


...tin. 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


68 

3s 

28 

Small.... 
Medium., 
Large.... 

2b 

2b 

2b 

as 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.package. 

do... 

tin. 

do... 

do... 

,  .package. 

thi. 

.package. 

do... 

...pound. 


Tory 

Fairy 

White  floatbig.... 
Pickles,  chow-chow.. . . 

Mixed  sweet 

Cocoa 

Do 

Cocoa,  Van  Houten's. 
Coffee: 

No.1 

TivoU  Special 

Mocha  and  Java... 

Tea,E.B 

Tea 

Sugar,  granulated 

Ginger  ale 

ApolUnaris 

white  Rock 

Apples,  evaporated . . . . 
Apricots,  evaporated . . 
Peaches,  evaporated . . 

Pgirs.  evaporated 

Prunes 

Currants,  cleaned 

Raisins,  seeded 

Cinnamon,  ground 

Mustard 

Nutmeg 


, tin. 

do... 

cake. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


.bottle. 
...do... 
....tto. 
...do... 
...do... 


18-ounoe.. 
18-ounoe., 
is 


.pound, 
.carton. 

tin. 

.do. 


.package. 

sack. 

....bottle. 
do... 


.do. 
...tin. 
.do... 
.do... 


...do... 
.pound. 
..carton. 
...do. 


Pint. 
Pint. 
Pint. 
6e.... 
68.... 

68.... 
68.... 


.tin. 
...do... 
.pound. 


10.68 
.22 
.14 
.10 
.14 
.20 
.10 
.00 
.10 
.10 
.18 
.10 
.16 
.11 
.10 
.10 
.13 
.12 
.08 
.11 
.11 
.09 
.14 
.17 
.62 
.14 

.29 
.62 
.31 
.23 


.09 
.09 
.20 
.06 
.06 

.06 
.06 
.07 
.29 
.34 
.16 
.26 
.44 


.26 
.70 
.66 
.19 
.20 
.10 
.11 
.10 
1.06 
1.40 
.63 
03 
.14 
.14 
.07 
.26 
.12 
.18 


11.08 
.34 
.10 
.10 
.14 
.20 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.18 
.12 
.18 
.15 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.08 
.10 
.11 
.09 
.14 
.17 
.66 
.14 

.29 
.68 
.31 
.23 
.16 
.14 
.13 
.28 
.26 
.03 
.16 
.23 
.25 
.04 

.10 
.10 
.20 
.06 
.06 

.06 
.06 
.07 
.28 
.34 
.17 
.34 
.44 

.17i 
.26 
.70 
.65 
.19 
.26 
.10 
.11 
.13 
.70 
L40 
.63 
.03 
.07 
.09 


.12 
.18 


10.70 
.86 
.00 
.10 
.16 
.20 
.10 
.12 
.00 
.13 
.25 
.13 
.21 
.16 
.12 
.10 
.13 
.13 
.09 
.12 
.09 
.09 
.13 
.17 
.57 
.19 

.25 
.60 
.32 
.26 
.16 
.16 
.13 
.26 
.26 
.03 
.14 
.23 
.20 
.03* 

.10 
.10 
.18 
.07 
06 

.05 
.05 
.05 
.20 
.86 
.20 
.20 
.44 

.23 
.26 
.70 

1.26 
.20 
.30 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.70 
.84 

1.07 
.87 
.10 
.12 
.13 
.11 
.14 
.44 


laoo 

.40 
.15 
.10 


.11 

.10 
.10 
.12 

.*i7 
.'a 
.io 


.07 
.10 
.10 
.10 


.18 


.25 
.50 
.40 
.14 
.14 
.15. 


.04 

.ji 

.06 

.10 
.10 
.17 

.07 

.26 

".'46 

.21 

.74 
.m 
.30 
.30 

*.i4 

.76 


.06 
.09 
.06 
.18 
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Unit. 


Jone, 
1911. 


Jooe, 

ma 


June. 
1W7. 


1906. 


OBocsBns-contlniied. 
rpppor: 

Black tin. 

Cayeime do... 

8a<?e do... 

Baking  powder,  Rojral do... 

Candles packa^. 

Matches do... 

Starch do. 


Bacon,  sliced tin. 

Beef: 

Corned do... 

Chipped do... 

C^cken: 

Boned do... 

Roast do... 

Tamales do... 

Loaf do... 

Ham: 

Sliced do... 

Loaf do... 

Deviled do... 

Oxtails do... 

Pigs'  feet do... 

Sausage,  Vienna..^ do... 

Ketchup,  Blue  Label bottle. 

Mustard  dressing,  Heinx do... 

Sauce,  Worcestershire do... 

Salad  dressing,  Duriee's do... 

Mincemeat tin. 

Molasses do... 

Maple  sirup do... 

Soup,  Franco-American do... 

Macaroni package. 

Spaghetti do... 

Vermicelli do... 

Jams,  in  tins tin . 

Beans: 

Lima,  dried pound. 

NavT,  dried do... 

Pfas,split do... 

Rice: 

Rangoon do... 

Carolina do... 

Ollves^anxanilla bottle. 

Ddrr. do... 

Oliyes,  Queen do... 

Salt,  tabto sack. 

Kerosene tin. 

OILoUve bottle. 


90.10 
.13 
.09 
.45 
.14 
.05 
.03 
.30 

.84 


.50 
.33 
.18 
.23 

.90 
.10 
.25 
.18 
.14 
.16 
.20 
.24 
.45 
.24 
.22 
.18 
.82 
.30 


Quart. 
*-plnt. 
lOoi.., 

Is , 

5-ealI.. 
Pint... 


.08 
.06 
.04 

.03 
.06 
.65 
.20 
.24 
.02 
.70 
.35 


90.10 
.12 
.09 
.46 
.14 
.06 
.04 
.96 

.28 

.20 

.50 
.27 
.18 
.23 

.20 

.11 

.26 

.24 

.14 

.16 

.20 

.24 

.46 

.24 

.22 

.18 

.27 

.30 

.074 

.071 

.07| 

.09 

.07 
.06 
.04 

.03 
.07 
.40 
.18 
.24 
.02 
.80 
.35 


sai3 

.18 
.07 
.44 
.13 
.06 

.22 

.21 

.17 

.43 
.26 
.15 
.22 

.25 
.11 
.23 
.20 


.07 

:SU 

.03J 
.07 
.42 
.19 
.31 
.02 
1.00 
.55 


90.17 


.47 
.1ft 
.06 


.20 
.18 

.47 
.96 
.11 
.96 

.94 
.09 
.82 
.22 


.13 

'".'ii' 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.45 

.46 

.25 

.21 

.19 

.20 

.29 

.28 

.25 

.28 

.07* 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.07 
.06 
.04 

.061 

.or 


.02 
.81 
.53 


Table  ofpricafor  the  yeare  1907  to  1911. 


Unit. 

Prices. 

June, 
ion? 

June, 
1910. 

\^: 

iSSil 

\?Si: 

raiSH  MCAT8. 

Mutton: 

Stewing 

Pound.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

90.06 
.00 
.06 
.17 
.18 
.90 

.06 
.09 
.20 
.24 
.94 

90.07 
.10 
.09 
.19 
.20 
.22 

.07 
.10 
.24 
.96 
.96 

.09 
.19 
.20 
.22 

.07 
.10 
.27 
.29 

saio 

Shoulder,  neck  trimmed  off 

Entire  forequarter  (not  trimmed) 

^tie*te!!!!!!!!!I!!!!!MI!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!I!!!!I! 

.09 
.18 

sao9 

.17 

Short  cut  chops 

.24 

.10 
.10 
.28 
.90 

.90 

Lamb: 

Stewine 

...do 

.11 

Entirelorequarter  (neck  trimmed  ofT) 

I>eg 

...do 

...do 

.11 

.22 

Chops..... 

...do 

.27 

Cutfete. 

...do. 
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Unit. 

Prices. 

June, 
1911. 

June, 
1910. 

^&: 

t& 

i&-: 

nuHB  M  B^ra— oontlniied. 
Veal: 

Btewtng 

Pound.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

10.10 
.12) 
.24 
.16 
.24 
.28 
.15 

.02 
.05 
.06 
.12 
.121 
.16 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.20 

:!!» 

.18 
.19 
.20 
.19 
.24 

.07 
.60 
.30 

.17 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.17 

1.20 
.25 

SO.  10 
.15 
.19 

so.  10 
.15 
.21 

SO.  11 

.11 

.23 

10.13 

ShoQlder  for  roasting  (not  onder  4  pounds). . . . 

Loin  for  roasting 

Cbops,  shoalder 

.11 
.26 

ChopsI 

Cntfete. 

Pork,  kiln  chops  or  roast 

Beef:'             *^ 

Suet 

Soup 

Stew 

Chnck  roast 

Pot  roast 

.22 
.26 
.22 

.02 
.05 
.09 
.13 
.15 
.18 
.20 
.21 
.21 
.21 

.14 
.15 
.20 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.24 

.10 
.60 
.30 

.17 
.14 
.14 
.14 

.22 
.26 
.20 

.04 
.07 
.11 

"Ah" 

.18 
.20 
.23 
.25 
.25 

.24 
.24 
.20 

.04 
.07 
.12 
.13 

.26 
.27 
.20 

.'67 

.12 
.14 

Rib  roast  (second  cut) 

Rib  roast  (first  cut) 

Sirloin  foast, 

Rump  roast 

Porterhouse  roast 

.17 
.20 
.28 
.28 
.28 

.16 
.18 
.25 

Beefeteak: 

Chuck. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Round 

Rib 

.20 
.24 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.30 

.Hi 

.06 

.20 

.18 

Sirloin 

Porterhouse 

Rump 

Tenderloin 

.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 

.10 
.60 

.25 
.27 
.27 
.29 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Livers: 

Beef 

..do 

.09 

Calves' 

Each 

...do 

Calves' (halO 

Sausage: 

Pork 

Pound.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 

.16 
.15 
.15 
.15 

.16 

Boloena 

Frankfurter 

LleberwuTst 

Devonshire  Farm 

Sweetbread: 

Veal 

...do 

L20 
.25 

L20 
.30 
.80 

.28* 

L20 
.25 

.28 

Beef 

...do 

Oysters 

Keg,J-gal. 
ion. 

Dozen 

i  dozen... 
I'ound.... 
..do 

75 

Eggs: 
^lesh 

.24 
.13 
.14 
.15 

.70 
.35 

L25 
LOO 
.90 
.80 
.90 
LIO 

.60 
.55 
.60 
.26 
.35 
2.10 

.28 

.30 

Do 

Bluefish,  fresh 

Halihnt;  frn^ 

Shad: 

Fieah 

Each 

Pair 

Each. 

...do 

...do 

-.do 

..do 

.75 
.40 

L50 
L30 

Roes,besh 

POULTBT  AMD  GAME. 

Chickens,  fancy  roasting: 
Milk^fed-' 

Large. , 

L50 
L30 

L60 

1  60 

Medium 

Corn-fed 

Fowls 

Do 

.70 
L15 
1.30 

.75 

.75 
1.00 
L30 

.75 

LIO 
LIO 
L15 

.90 

LIO 
LIO 

Ducks 

...do 

1.10 

Broilers: 

Mllk4ed 

Coni4ed 

.do 

...do 

Each 

Pound.... 
Each. 

.do 

.70 

Fryers,  oom-fsd 

Turkeys 

.30 
.35 
2.60 
2.50 
.70 
LOO 
.50 
.86 

.80' 

.30 

2.40 

.26 
.35 

""2.06' 

.25 

Squabs ; 

.40 
2.40 

Capons 

Qmm...  ..  . 

...do 

2.75 

Pheasants 

...do 

...do...... 

Do 

PartrldgBB.  •••••.•...•..••••••.••......•..  •••..... 

...do 

...do 

.50 
.50 

Qtoose 
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TabU  of  prices  for  the  years  19C7  to  19//— €ontinaed. 


Unit. 

Prioea. 

Jane, 
ion. 

Jane, 
1910. 

ia-: 

iS:- 

tJS: 

CURKD  AMD  HCKLSD  1CSAT8. 

Ham: 

English  York  cat 

Pound.... 

...do 

...do 

'16:36* 
.18 

.20 
.19 
.22 
.08 

.22 
.23 

to.  30 
.36 
.21 

.25 
.22 
.28 
.06 

.28 
.29 
.12 
.18 
.80 
.10 
.16 
.07 

.40 

.38 
.10 
.22 
.26 
1.00 
.06 
.34 
.25 

.20 
.  08 
.12 
.05 

.03  J 

.021 

.035 

.05 

.08 

.04i 

.04 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.03 

.24 

*t6.'2i " 

.25 
.21 

10.25 
.46 
.19 

.26 
.20 

to.  2b 

Qennan  Westphaiia 

""'.]g' 

Bngar  cured— 

Sliced 

HaU,  for  boiling 

Boiled ! 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Hocks 

.08 

;i* 

.16 
.13 
LOO 
.14 
.16 

Bacon,  breakfast: 

Whole  piece 

Sliced 

Beef,  salt,  family 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.23 
.26 
.14 
.13 
.90 
.06 
.17 

.28 

.08 

Pork  flftit  fftTnlfy.*.   .                   

...do 

.14 
.76 
.09 
.14 

.13 

bx  tongues.  ...r 

Each. 

Pound,... 
...do 

I>lg8'feet : 

.06 

Pigs'  tongues 

.17 

Mntton,me8S 

...do 

DAIRT  PRODUCTS. 

Batter,  creamery  special 

Cheese: 

Roqoefort 

...do 

...do 

.32 

.38 
.18 
.18 
.26 
1.00 
.06 
.34 
.25 

.18 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.03 

.02 
.03 
.05 
08 
.04 
.04 

.42 

.46 
.20 
.22 
.31 
1.05 
.06 
.34 
.25 

.40 

.46 
.22 
.22 
.33 
1.06 
.06 
.34 
.25 

.4U 
.45 

Ph{1iu1«lpl|lft  ^ffmn} 

Cake 

Pound — 

...do 

Each 

Cake 

Pound 

Bottle 

Bunch.... 

Head 

Pound 

...do 

Young  X^mertean......... ..  ,. 

.15 

Swiss 

Kdnin u . . . . . 

Neufchatel 

.06 

Oouda 

.20 

Milk,  certified ...       .    . .      ... 

YBQETABLES  AND  PBUIT8. 

Asparagus 

cefoy?!^;;;::;:::::::::::;::;:::::::::::::: 

.10 
.10 
.18 

.031 
.02} 
.03i 
.04 

■'":63j" 

.04 
.07 
.05 

.10 
.10 
.28 

.03 
.024 
.03$ 
.03^ 
.   11 

:Sn 

.04 
.03 

111 
.15 

Lettuce 

Cxicumbera 

15 

Poutoes: 

White 

...do 

.08 

Sweet 

...do 

Yams 

...do 

Onions 

...do 

.03 

Tomatoes ...         ..    .  . 

...do.. 

Turnips 

...do 

Carrots 

...do 

Parsnips 

...do 

Cabbage 

...do 

.03 
.05 
.06 
.24 
.10 

.03 

Rhubarb 

...do 

Beets 

...do 

.03i 
.18 

.06 
.15 
.07 

Lemons 

Dozen 

Pound 

Each 

25 

Apples 

.05 

Tangerines.                      

.01 J 

.80 

12 

lorries.. _.,  ....... 

Per  100.... 

Dozen 

...do 

.80 

12 
.36 

04 
.09 
.40 
.07 
.10 
.24 
.10 

.80 

.80 
12 

Oranges: 

Jamaican 

Cftlifornian . --,-r ,,  ^ ..,,-.,. . 

Grapefruit 

Each 

...do 

.04 
.18 

.04 
.15 
.60 

02i 

.10 

Pineapples 

WatcrmHoija r , , 

...do 

Eggplant 

Pound 

...do 

Peppers,  green 

Com,  green 

Dosen 

Each 

Cantaloupes ! 

.10 

10 

COLD    STORAGE. 
Retail  prices  of  cold-storage  provisions  for  the  week  beginning  December  18,  1911. 


FBBSH    MBAT8. 

Price. 

Mutton,  stewing,  per  pound |0.  00 

Mutton,  shoulder,  neck  trimmed  off 

(4  pounds  and  over),  per  pound. 
Mutton,    entire    forequarter     (not 

trimmed),    10   pounds   and   over, 

per   pound 

Mutton,  leg  (8  to  10  pounds),  per 

pound .  17 


.09 


.08 


FKBSU    MEATS COUtinUCd. 

Price. 

Mutton  cutlets,  per  pound . |0. 18 

Mutton,  short-cut  chops,  per   pound.       .  20 

Lamb,  stewing,  per  pound .  06 

Lamb,     entire     forequarter,     neck 

trimmed  off,   per  pound .  09 

Lamb.    leg    (5    to   8   pounds),   per 

pound .  20 

LsLinM  chops,  per  pound .  24 
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R9taU  prioeB  of  eold-Mtorage  provitUmt,  etc. — Contlnned. 


FRBSH  MBAT8 — Continued. 


Lamb  cntlete,  per  pound 

Veal,  stewing,  per  pound 

VmI,    shoulder,   for   roasting    (not 

under  4  pounds),  per  pound 

▼eal  chops,  shoulder,  per  pound 

Veal  chops,  per  pound 

Veal,  loin,  for  roasting,  per  pound. 

Veal  cutlets,  per  pound- ^_ 

Pork,    loin    chops    or    roast,    per 

pound 

Beef,  suet,  per  pound 

Beef,  soup,  per  pound 

Beef,  stew,  per  pound 

Beef,  corned.  No.  1,  per  pound . 

Beef,  corned.  No.  2,  per  pound 

Beef,   chuck   roast    (3  pounds  and 

over),  per  pound 

Beef,  pot  roast,  per  pound 

Beef,    rib    roast,    second   cut    (not 

under  3i  pounds),  per  pound 

Beef,  rib  roast,  first  cot  (not  under 

3  pounds),  per  pound 

Beef,  sirloin  roast,  per  pound 

Beef,  rump  roast,  per  pound 

Beef,  porterhouse  roast,  per  pound. 

Beefsteak,  chuck,  per  pound . 

Beefsteak,  round,  per  pound 

Beefsteak,  rib.  per  pound 

Beefsteak,  sirloin,  per  pound 

Beefsteak,  rump,  per  pound 

Beefsteak,    porterhouse     (not    less 

Chan  11  pounds),  per  pound 

Beefsteak,     tenderloin      (western), 

per   pound 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LiTers,  beef,  per  pound 

Livers,  calf,  each 

Livers,  calf,  half,  each 

Steak,  hamburger,  package 

Sausage,  bologna,  per  pound 

Sausage,  frankfurter,  per  pound . 

Sausage,  leberwurst,  per  pound 

Sausage.     Devonshire     farm,     per 

pound 

Sweetbread,  veal,  per  pound 

Sweetbread,  beef,  per  pound 

Eggs,  fresh,  dosen 

Eggs,  fresh,  one-half  dozen  only 

Bluensh,  fresh,  per  pound 

Halibut,  fresh,  per  pound 

Oysters,  1-quart  kegs,  per  keg 


Price. 
10.24 
.10 

.121 

.16 

.24 

.24 

.28 

•.16 
.02 
.05 
.08 
.12 
.10 

.12 
.121 

.16 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.121 

.13 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.24 


.07 
.60 
.80 
.13 
.10 
.12 
.10 

.17 
1.20 
.26 
t.42 
.22 
.14 
.16 
.60 


POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

Chickens,  fancy  roasting,  milk  fed, 

large,  each 

Chickens,  fancy  roasting,  milk  fed, 

medium,  each 

Chickens,  fancy  roasting,  com  fed, 

about  41  pounds  each 

Fowls,  (see  note  below),  each 

.  70,  .  80,  .  90, 
Ducks,   western,  about  41    pounds, 

each 

Broilers,  milk  fed,  each 

Broilers,  corn  fed,  each . 

Turkeys,  per  pound 

Squabs,  each 

Capons,  each 

Grouse,   each 

•  Indicates  reduction  from  last  list. 

••  Indicates  5  cents  allowed  for  return  of  bottle. 

t  Indicates  advance  on  last  list. 

i  Sold  only  from  commissaries ;  no  orders  taken  for  delivery. 

Note. — Fowls  weigh  each  about  as  follows :  3,  31,  4,  41,  and  6  pounds.  Prices  ar« 
based  accordingly,  when  size  ordered  is  not  in  stock  we  supply  next  lightest  weight  and 
•end  refund  note  for  difference. 

Porterhouse  roast  includes  any  cut  of  hhid  quarter  down  to  the  rump  and  will  not  b« 
cut  if  orders  for  steak  will  consume  supply. 

l^enderloins  on  porterhouse  will  not  be  cut  and  sold  separately. 


1.86 

1.00 

.90 

.60 

1.00 

1.00 
.70 
.60 
.28 
.35 

2.10 
.60 


CURED  AND  PICKLED  MEATS. 

Ham,     German,     Westphalia,     per 

pound 

Ham,  sugar  cured,  per  pound 

Ham,  sugar  cured,  sliced,  per  pound 
Ham,  sugar  cured,  half,  for  boiling, 

per  pound  

Ham,  sugar  cured,  boiled,  per  pound 
Ham,  sugar  cured,  hocks,  per 

pound 

Ham,    Todd's    Smithfleld    Virginia, 

per  pound  

Bacon,  breakfast,  whole  piece,  per 

■prw.'r^     .    „     .     ._.      

Bacon,  breakfast,  sliced,  per  pound- 
Pork,  salt  family,  per  pound 

Ox  tongues,  each 

Pigs'  feet,  per  pound 

Piers'  tong-ues,  per  pound 

Sliced   bacon    In    1-pound    tins,    per 

tin 

Sliced  bacon,   In  1-pound  Jars,  per 

jar . 

DAIBT  PSODUCTS. 

Butter,      creamery      special,      per 

pound 

Cheese,  Roquefort,  per  pound 

Cheese,  Philadelphia  cream,  cake 

Cheese,  Young  America,  per  pound- 
Cheese,  Swiss,  per  pound 

Cheese,  Edam,  each 

Cheese,   Neufchatel,  cake 

Cheese,  Gouda,  per  pound - 

Milk  (Certified),  per  bottle " 

Buttermilk,    bottle 

Fer-mil-lac,  bottle 

Ice  cream,  quart 

Ice  cream,  1  gallon 

VEGETABLES    AND    FBUITS. 


Price. 

10.86 
.20 
.22 

.21 


t.08 

.80 

.28 
.24 
.18 
1.00 
.09 
.18 

.80 

.80 


t.42 
.46 
.10 
.20 
.26 

1.00 
06 


.84 
.20 
.16 
.20 
.26 
.60 


03 
07 
04 
12 
04 
07 
10 
16 
.031 


Beets,  per  pound 

Celery,  per  head t 

Cabbage,  per  pound 

Cucumbers,  per  pound 

Carrots,   per  pound t 

Cauliflower,  per  pound -» 

Eggplant,  per  pound 

Lettuce,  per  pound f 

Onions,  per  pound 

Pumpkin,  per  pound .  03" 

Potatoes,  white,  per  pound .  031 

«. .  ,    ^2 

. .  04 

.  10 

. .  03. 

.  03 

.  03 

. .  05 

.00 

.  10 

. .  04 

. .  24 

. .  80 

. .  12 

. .  12 

. .  10 

.  10 


Potatoes,  sweet,  per  pound 

Parsnips,  per  pound 

Parsley,  per  pound 

Squash,  per  pound 

Turnips,  per  pound 

Yams,  per  pound 

Apples,  per  pound 

Cranberries,  per  pound 

Grapes,  per  pound 

Grapefruit,  each 

Lemons,  dozen 

Limes,  per  100 

Oranges,  per  dozen 

Peaches,  per  pound 

Plums,  per  pound 

Pears,  per  pound 
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Stuffed  mushrooms  at  48  cents  per  tin  are  on  sale  In  the  grocery  department 
of  the  commissaries.    They  are  a  French  brand  of  first-class  quality. 

Two  new  Havana  cigars  are  in  stock,  the  "  Breyas  a  la  Gonserva  "  and  the 
"  Brevas  Chicas."    The  former  sells  tor  10  cents  each  and  the  latter  at  7  cents. 

Dental  floss,  24-yard  spools,  at  12  cents  per  spool,  has  been  added  to  the  stock 
of  teeth-cleaning  preparations  in  the  commissaries. 

Price  list — Qroceries. 


?OWDIBS,  BAUNO  AlID  COOUNO,  SODA,  BICASBOMATB,  ITC 

OauFl. 
Powder  bakine  Roval   ----- 

Is 

Tin 

...do 

fl0.4S 

Po wd er ,  bak in g ,  Royal 

18 

:S 

Powdflr  hfiVin(>  8«A  Foam tt 

is:.:::::.: 

...do 

.86 

Powder,  baking  Soa  Foam 

is 

...do 

.» 

Powder  bakinir  Snow  Can.          .........  

3 

...do 

.14 

Powder,  baking  Snow  Cap 

,  0 

...do 

1.06 

Powder  bakinf  SuDnime..  .        tt--t 

Is 

...do 

.as 

Soda  bif*arbonftta .........*««.'>'>--'f 

3K>unco.... 

58 

Package... 

Tin 

Pound — 

Tin 

...do 

.09 

BiaCURS,  CAKES,  ETC. 

ClatiFi, 
Soda  oracken .i- 

.03 

Pilot  bread 

.10 

Bisoolts.  assorted: 

Nationai  Biscuit  Co.- 

Arrowroot 

Is 

.20 

Butter  Thin 

Is 

.20 

Fig  Newtons 

Is 

...do 

.20 

Five  o'cloclc  Tea. 

Is 

...do 

.20 

Frotana 

Is 

...do 

.20 

G  raham  W  af ers 

Is 

Is 

...do 

...do 

.20 

Nabisco  Wafers 

.20 

Oswego 

Is 

...do 

.20 

Pretzelets 

Is 

...do 

.25 

Saltines 

Is 

...do 

.20 

Social  Tea 

Is 

.do 

.20 

8u1tana  Fruit « 

Is 

Is 1... 

...do 

...do 

.20 

Water  Thin 

.20 

CarrACo.- 

Assorted  Chocolate 

Is 

..do  ... 

.n 

W.  R.  Jacobs  &  Co.- 

Afternoon  Tea. 

Is 

...do 

.40 

Butter  Cream 

Is 

.do 

.88 

Butter  Puff 

Is 

...do 

.84 

CafeNoir 

Is 

Special.... 

Is 

Is 

Is 

Is 

Is 

Is 

Is 

Is 

Is 

Is 

Special.... 
Is 

is 

Is 

Is 

Is 

Is. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do  ..  .. 

.82 

Cream  Crackers 

.88 

Devonshire  Cream 

.81 

Kiel  Fingers 

.84 

Matinee,  mixed 

.86 

Selected 

.85 

Wee  Pet 

.28 

West  End 

.84 

Huntley  &  Pahner's— 

Breakfast 

.10 

CafeNoir 

.80 

Combiuat  Ion 

.21 

Coronat  ion 

.28 

Cream  Crackers 

.88 

Cracknels,  fancy 

.28 

Demi  Lune 

.24 

Ice  Cream  Wafers 

.28 

Jam  Fin^rs 

.31 

Lunch,  fancy 

.16 

Marie 

.26 

Maitre  d'hotel 

Is 

Is 

...do 

do 

.23 

Mixed  Rich 

.84 

Nice 

Is 

.do....... 

.26 

OTal.  Thin  Captain 

Is 

Is 

Is 

Is 

l8 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Tin 

...do 

...do...«... 

.20 

Petit  Beurre 

.28 

President  Wafers 

.88 

Snack 

.18 

Bums  nc  TINS. 

CUut  FS. 
Butter,  Blue  Nose ^.... 

.41 

Butter,  Top  O'Can 

Is 

6§ 

.42 

Cooking,  oleomartarins 

.» 
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OOMflCTKnnBT. 

ClMt$  F4. 
Chooolatflf: 

Tropioftl,  SHortod,  Cadbory'a. 

TropkJAl,  usorted,  Cadburra. 

Baker's,  nxiswaeteiiad. 

Fry's,  Canoaa 

NatHnk,Cadbiir7's,inoakn 

NotMilk,Cadbur7's,insticlDi 

Jaoib'a... 

Nuts: 

Almonda,  iogared,  Valenda 

Almonds,  iheUed,  Valencia 

Almonds 

Bratilnots 

Filberts 

Nats,  mixed 

Walnuts 

Walnats 

Peanuts,  toasted,  Auerbach's 

Candy,  dried  and  crystallised  fruits,  etc: 

Candy,  titbits.  Auerbach's 

Candy,  Powell's  stick 

Chu-Chu 

Dates,  stuffed 

Dates,  plain 

Figs,  plain 

Fi^  stuffed , 

Figs  and  dates,  stuffed 

Fi£s  in  marashlno 

Lemon  drops,  Powell's 

Marrons  in  vanilla 

Peppermint,  stick,  Ifinton's 

Sweets,  Pascall's,  assorted 

Tablets,  Neoco 

Chewing  gum: 

Sen  Sen 

Spearmint 

Zeno 


CSRXALB,  BRXAKTAST  fOODS,  BTa 


Clat$  FS, 


Barley,  patent,  Robinson's 

Barley,  pearl 

Com  Flakes 

Cornstarch 

Com  meal,  white 

Com  meal,  yellow 

Com  meal,  yellow 

Flour 

Flour 

Flour,  buckwheat 

Fk>ur,  buckwheat 

OrapeNuts 

Hominy,  hulled  com.  Van  Camp. 

Hominy,  cracked  ana  pevl 

Homlnjr,  prepared,  EurtS 

Oatmeal,  ooaise 

Oat8,Qiiaker 

Oats,  Royal  Seal 

Postnm  cereal 

Poftum  cereal.. 

Popcorn 

Rice,  puffed,  Quaker 

flago,  small  pearl  tapioca 

Tapioca 

Triicult 

Wheat,  shredded,  whole 

Wheat,  Cream  of. 

Wheat,  pufltod,  Quaker 


OBICXBH,  TUKXST,  QAMK,  AMO  TBBIB  R0DUCT8,  IN  mi  OB  OULflB. 

aai$Fe, 

Ohiokeo,  roasted,  Oxford 

Chfcksn  tamales , 

Chicken  tamales 

Duok,  roast,  and  green  peas , 

^^  -r,  roasts 

H.  Doc  680, 62-2 7 


2Ss. 
2i.. 
6s.. 
28.. 
3s.. 
2s.. 
21.. 
29.. 
2i.. 
2i.. 


Is., 
is.. 
2i.. 
Is.. 
Is.. 
2i.. 
Is.. 


Tin... 

do.. 


Cake.. 
..do... 

Stick.. 
Tin... 


Pound, 
do- 


Carton. 
..do.... 
..do... 
Pound. 
..do... 
Carton. 
Jar 


..do 

Tin 

Package.. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Bottle.... 

Tin 

BotUe.... 
Pound... 

Jar 

..do 


Package,  i 
..do.7... 
..do 


Tin 

...do 

Carton... 

Tin 

...do 

...do 

Pound... 
...do 

Tin 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do...... 

...do 

...do 

Package.. 
...do 

Pound... 

Carton... 

Tin 

..  .do...... 

...do...... 

...do...... 

...do 

Carton... 


Tin 

...do..... 

...do 

...do...., 
...do. 


•0.28 
.50 
.00 
.10 
.20 
.11 
.88 

.24 
.42 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.10 
.10 

.10 
.22 

.04 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.44 
.22 
.80 
.25 
.23 
.06 

.08 
•03 
.08 


.20 
.18 
.10 
.06 
.21 
.22 
.03 
.03 
L84 
.18 
.88 
.18 
.06 
.16 
.14 
.16 
.15 
.14 
.18 
.28 
.00 
.16 
.22 
.22 
.10 
.18 
.28 
.11 


.38 
.10 
.18 
20 
L15 
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ooooA,  oorm,  and  tea. 

OauF?. 
Cocoa: 

Anchor 4 

is 

Tin 

...do 

80.15 

Anchor 

C.::::::;: 

.2? 

Anchor 

5s 

fi::::::::: 

5s 

5s 

ti; 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.86 

Bischoff's 

.15 

BIschoflTs 

.25 

BischofTs;. 

.85 

Lowney's... ; 

.15 

Roekwood's 

.15 

Roekwood's 

.26 

Rookwood's 

.85 

Royal  Scarlet 

.15 

Royal  Scarlet 

.26 

RUnk^l'S.. X.. xxxa.x.xx...       X 

fi::::::::: 

5s 

fi 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do 

Carton.... 
...do 

.15 

Runkel's 

.26 

Runkel's 

.85 

VanHouten's 

.44 

VanHouten's 

.78 

Coffee: 

Oommlfwary  Blend 

Is 

.20 

TlvoUSpedal 

la 

.20 

Mocha  and  Java. x  - . .  x .  x  x .  x .  x  ..x  x .  x .. .......  x .  x ..  x 

2s 

Tin 

Package... 
Tin?!:.... 
...do 

.70 

Tea: 

Oeylon 

iB 

.85 

Bn^lah  Breakfast,  black 

te 

.14 

Rnjiiiih  RmakfMt,'  hiaok ,     , . 

;  s 

.55 

LCr.T '. 

Ompbale 

*8 

■  s 

...do 

Package... 
...do 

.21 

.10 

Omphale 

s 

.10 

Omphale 

s 

...do 

.86 

Orange  Pekoo . . .  x . . .  x . . .  x  x .  x  x  x 

Is 

Tin 

...do 

...do 

•  44 

YoniikHyson.CTeen.  X  xaxx  x  .  x^xw            x               x  .xx  . 

s 

28 

.18 

Young  Hyson,  grmn x 

.65 

IXTBACT8,  8IBUPS,  AKD  FLAYOBINO. 

ClauFS, 
Extract,  almond 

2oanoe8... 
4  ounces... 
8  ounces... 
2  ounces... 
4oqiices... 
8  ounces... 
2  ounces... 
4  ounces... 
8  ounces... 
2  ounces.. . 
2  ounces... 
2  ounces... 
4  ounces... 
Bounces... 
2ounces... 
4otmces... 
Bounces... 
4  ounces... 
8  ounces... 
inlnt 

Bottle.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.14 

Extract,  almond 

.22 

Bxtractj  almond 

.48 

Extract,  lemon 

.14 

Extract,  lemon 

.22 

Extract,  lemon 

.48 

Extract^  orange 

.14 

Extrncti  orange *. , 

.22 

Extract)  orange 

.48 

Extract!  pineaDple 

.14 

Extract,  raspberry 

.14 

Extract,  rose 

.14 

Extract,  rose 

.22 

Extract,  rose 

.48 

Extract,  strawbonry 

.14 

Extract,  strawberry 

.22 

Exdiu;t,  strawberry 

.43 

Kxtnw^t,  vannia x  x 

.22 

Extmcti  vanilla x .  x . . 

.43 

Ron  Wgter,  RimmelVs 

.16 

Rm^  Water,  RJinin<.ll»ip 

Rt.::::: 

Quart 

...do 

...do 

.28 

Rose  Water,  RimmoU's 

.87 

Rose  Water)  French , ., 

iDtnt 

...do 

.18 

BZTBACT8,  BUT. 

CbuiFQ. 
Rex 

2-onnce. . . 
4-ounce. . . 

Jar 

...do 

.86 

Rex 

.09 

Armour's 

16-ounce.. 
is 

...do 

Bottle 

...do 

2.40 

nSH  Ain>  8IA  FOOD  IN  TIK8,  PICKLSD  AND  DRIED. 

ClauFlO. 
AnchoYies  in  on,  Rodel's 

.23 

Anchovies  in  oil.  Rodel's 

s 

.33 

Anchovies  in  oil,  Cresca 

s 

...do 

.35 

Bloaters.  Yarmouth..         .-.- 

s 

Tin 

...do 

.12 

Clams  .....    x                X                .XXX                                            X                     X    X   X    X         .    X    ...... T    ...    T 

Is 

.17 

Clams 

2s 

...do 

.27 

Clams,  Cftscio Bay X ... XX    xxxx ..........r...T..Tr 

10-ounce... 
24-ounco... 

SmaU 

Is 

Jar 

...do 

Bottie.... 
Tin 

.25 

Clantsj  Oasco  Bay , .'., ....„,, ^^,-,^.-,^, -,..- 

.50 

ClWnp!    mfUted            r.xx.^..x....... T...T.T.TTT--rT-- 

.10 

Codflsh,  0  80  Good.*,,....** 

.14 
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Oodflf>i,  iihrf*ddwl 

Is 

Tin 

Pound.... 

Tin 

...do 

...do 

10.20 

rnr)ft«h;  vbniA  MiltAd 

.S 

Cod  ro^  English 

Is 

.16 

Haddoci,  Findon 

Is 

Is 

.16 

H^rringn,  kippered 

.13 

Herringsj  fresh 

Is 

Is 

Is 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.10 

Herrings,  a  la  sardine 

.14 

Herrings  in  tomato  sauce 

.13 

Heninirs.  boneless.  Beardsley's 

As 

...do 

.09 

Lobsters ^ 

s 

...do 

.38 

Lobsters 

s 

...do 

.66 

Mackerel,  soused 

12-ounoe... 

...do 

Pound.... 
...do 

.11 

Mackerel,  pickled  shore 

.11 

UapVpi*!    r»I*»lr]AdKnr¥^y,  frF^AV... 

.18 

Oysters.^! .^l....?.;::...  .......................... .... 

Is 

Tin 

...do 

...do 

.09 

Oysters,  Creole,  cooked 

Is 

Is 

.11 

Salmon,  steak,  flats 

.18 

jS^Ahnonj  steftkl  Royal  S^arl^t 

Is 

Is 

Is 

s 

}S 

is 

B......... 

MdSlIMI 

-..do 

...do 

...do 

::|:::::: 

...do 

.24 

I^Tnon,  fi^h  'Tfjfs 

.18 

SaxdinMinoil  (French),  Bijou 

.12 

Sardines  in  oil  (French;,  boneless 

.14 

BfM^ines  Ip  to»nato  (French),  bonelwi x ...-.,.. .  .  . .  . 

.14 

Sardines  in  tomato  (French),  Ix)uit  Freree. 

.17 

Sardinee  in  tomi^to  French),  Pin^rd 

.17 

Sardines  in  oil  (French),  Loiilt  Freies 

18 

Is 

a1 

...do 

.26 

Sardines  in  oil  (French^,' No  Peer. 

.34 

gf^ffwiff  (Hom^rfan),  <VNff»t ' . 

a ,, 

11  doll  I 

.06 

Sardines  (Norwegian),  Royal  Scarlet 

s 

8 #... 

8 

...do 

...do 

06 

.08 

filnimpff X .  w  a 

.10 

Do 

2b 

11  doll  I 

.20 

Then  in  tomatoor , .....x.....x.a 

Small..  . 

do 

•00 

OuiFU. 
Apricots. : 

2J8 

Tin 

BotUe.... 

Tin 

...do 

.18 

Apricots  in  brandy,  Dallidet's 

.86 

Apples .V. 

as    .... 

.14 

nK. ..:...;.;;:.::::::;::;;::::;:::::;:;:::::;:;;;;:;:;:::::     : 

Gal 

.40 

Blackberries 

28 

do  .  . 

.17 

Blackberries  in  sirup,  C.  &  B 

r-:::- 

•  -do 

do 

.21 

Bhieberries 

21 

Cherries 

31s 

i:idoii::ii 

.10 

Cherries  In  brandy,  Dallldet's 

Bottle.... 
...do. ..... 

.86 

ClMsrri^i,  Maraschino x  x  x .  .  x . . 

Afnf^L.x. 

.10 

Do 

Medium... 
LarEe..... 

...do 

...do 

.83 

Do 

.68 

Cbarries  on  stem  in  toindy,  Cresca 

LwI.I 

do 

1.16 

&!^..:ii 

Tta...:::: 

do  -  - 

.14 

Grapes 

21s 

.14 

Pears. 

^.IIIIIII 

...do 

.23 

Do 

dfalton.... 

...do 

Bottle.... 

Tin 

...do 

Bottle.... 

Jar. 

Tin 

do  •  ... 

.68 

Pears  in  brandy,  Dallldet's 

.86 

Peaches 

Siiimllll 

18 

Do 

.66 

Peaches  In  brandy,  Dallldet's 

.36 

Peaches,  Melba,  (Jresca 

2  pounds 

»!'.'*: 

.86 

Pineapple,  sUced 

.18 

Plums,  egg 

21s 

.22 

pfiiTnff,  greengnm x^x.xxx.xx 

2Siiiiiir 

I.Ido 

.23 

Ptams  in  brandy,  Dallldet's 

Bottle.... 
..do 

.36 

Strawberries  in  brandy,  DalUdet's 

.86 

Strawberries,  preserved  (German) 

Glass 

Tin 

Tin 

Package... 
Tin 

Pound.... 
do 

.44 

Strawberries..'. '. .'. 

2i 

.26 

IBPRS,  ITAPOBATED  OB  DBIEO. 

CbuiFH. 
Apples,  eraporated 

6s    . 

.86 

Cnrrants,  cleaned ]. 

Is 

11 

Currants,  cleaned 

10s 

1  38 

Peel,  citron '..,.. V.V.V.V. 

.20 

Peel,  lemon 

.18 

Peel,  orange I.I 

..do 

.16 

Peaches,  evaporated 

6s 

Tin 

Found.... 

Pound,  .n 

.00 

Prunes,  stewing 

.10 

R^fcHn.  i^p^l^«i         ,, 

Is    . 

.10 

Raisins;  table  duster IIIi:. 

.18 
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lAUB,  JXLLII8,  nuaiBTSS,  AlID  MABMALAOBfl,  OT  HW,  BAMBBinrABB, 
OB  OLAaS. 

dauFiS. 
Botter,  apple , 

2i 

....  Tin 

•0.34 

Butter,  peach 

U 

Small. 
Mediui 

....  Jar 

do 

.S 

Bditerj  peanut 

.10 

Butter j  peanut. .... .  ^  .aa*..x*,*xx.a*.. .**  .  -  .x.x.xx..x.x..... 

a do 

do 

.14 

Butter,  peanut 

.25 

Jams,  afRK>rted, Curtice's. ....... x.x.xxx.xxxxx.xxxxx.x.x.,...x. ....... • 

....  Tin 

.12 

Jams,  assortedl  Curtioe'8 ....... .  ...............x.  ...  .I. 

1« 

....  Jar 

.18 

jams)  assorted!  Iilbby's ...^  .  xx.x.x.x.x.^...xxx.  .x.      xx.x.x. ........ 

Is 

Is 

...... .do 

....  Tin 

.20 

Jams)  assorted!  Morton's 

.10 

Jams,  assorted,  Morton's. .  .X      axxxx.xxx.x...x.x.xx      .  .x.............. 

2s 

....  Jar 

.28 

Jams,  mixed  flfult,  Morton's 

78 

....  Tin 

.66 

Jams!  assorted.  Nabob x.xxx.a^i.  ...  ...  .  x  x  xx. ...... ...... 

Is 

do 

.12 

Jams,  strawberry,  C.  &  B 7 \ 

Is 

l»-oun< 
10oun< 
Indivii 
Regula 

3s 

10k>ud( 

Is 

IGounc 

Is 

do....- 

»..   Jar 

je. do 

iual...do 

f do 

....  Tta 

»...  Jar 

do 

» do 

....  Tin 

.16 

Jelly,  assorted,  Royal  Scarlet 

.27 

Jelly!  assorted!  Royal  Scarlet 

.19 

Jelly,  red  currant,  iJar  le  Duo 

Jelly,  red  currant.  Bar  le  Due 

.00 
.20 

Jelly!  '^  cnrrant!  Royal  fVwlet. 

.68 

JeUl«i,SunUt ^ 

Marmalade,  Dundee,  Keillor's 

.19 
.14 

Reserves,  assorted,  bel  Monte 

.20 

LABD  AKD  OOMPOUITBS. 

Cbu9  FH, 
Lard,cdioice 

.16 

Lard,choioo 

2s 

3s 

Gs 

do 

do 

do 

....   Pound.... 

.30 

Lard,  choice. T 

.46 

Lard,  choice 

.72 

Lard,  compound 

.11 

MACABONI,  SPAGHETTI,  PASTES,  Eta 

CUutFlS, 

Is 

;...   Package.. 

Spaghetti !"III!!"!. 

Is 

do....... 

'o?! 

Vermicelli 

Is 

Is 

do 

....  Carton.. 

*m| 

Noodle,  German xx 

!l8 

MEATS,  POULTBT,  OAMB,  AND  FISH,  POTTED,  OB  DEVILED. 

CZoMF/tf. 
Chicken,  deviled,  Underwood's 

|s 

....   Tin 

.10 

Chicken,  deviled,  UnderWood's 

is 

Is 

2s 

is 

is 

s 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....   Bottle 

.20 

Crabs,  deviled..,' 

.24 

Crabs,  deviled 

.34 

Ham,  deviled,  Underwood's 

.16 

Ham,  deWled,  Underwood's 

.26 

Hors  d'Oeuvrcs,  Cresca 

.82 

Loaf,  chicken 

8 

...     Tin 

.16 

Loaf,  chicken 

S 

\% 

18 

8 

8 

|s , 

' S..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  Jar. 

.28 

Loaf,  ham 

.10 

Loaf,  ham 

.14 

Loaf,  veal 

.10 

Loaf,  veal 

.14 

Meats,  deviled  ham  flavor 

.05 

Paste,  anchovy,  C.  &B 

.10 

MEATS  IN  TDf  OB  GLASS— PB0DUCT8  OF  BEEF  OB  POBK. 

Cto»#F/7. 
Beef,  corned 

Is 

....  Tin 

.17 

Beef,  corned 

2s 

do 

.34 

Beef,  chipped,  dried 

Is 

Is 

do 

do 

.23 

Beef,  roast 

.18 

Beef,  roast 

28 

U::::: 

Is 

2s 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.34 

Beefsteak  and  onions. ...............  x ...  x ... .......................... . 

.00 

.18 

Hash,  corned  beef 

.16 

Do 

.28 

Kidneys,  stowed 

Is 

do 

.10 

Liver  and  bacon 

Is 

do 

.21 

Pigsltot,  whole  and  boned 

Is 

do 

.14 

Sflnsa^ff !  Vienna    .             . . 

Is 

do 

.00 

Do 

ii 

2S 

do 

do 

.16 

Bausa^,  Oxford,  pork  Libby'gx.xx.,x.x...xx....x...................xx. 

.20 

Sansage!  Oxford!  pork!  Morton's... xlx ......... x. 

18 

Is 

do 

do....... 

.22 

8ansa0e,pork,Rez. 

.16 
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MBAT8  m  nx  OE  OLA8B— raoDuon  or  BUT  OB  POBK— oontd. 

CteM  F  /7~Oonttiin6d. 

Bteak,  hftmbiirfBr 

Do 

ToDfoes,  lonota 

Tongues,  ox.  !I!IIIIII!!!I..! V.'. '. 

Do * 

Tongues,  lambs' 

MILK  OB  CBBAJf ,  BYAPOBATED,  00NDBN8BD.  OB  HALTED,  DT  lOI  OB  0LA8B. 

Clou  FIB, 

MOk,  oondensed 

Milk,  condensed,  "Eagle" 

MUk,  evaporated  (aU  bnmds) 

Milk,  unsweetened,  sterilized  (Bernese) 

Milk,  malted,  Borden's 

Do 

Do 

Milk,  malted,  Horiksk's. 

Do 

Do 

Food,MeUin's 

MINCBIIBAT,  FUDDINOS,  B1C..  IN  TINS,  BABTHBNITABB,  OB  OLA88. 
CUU9  FS9, 

Bread,  brown. 

Do 

Mincemeat 

Plum  padding,  Royal  Scarlet  or  Atmore's 

Do 

Plum  padding,  Crosse  and  Blackwdl's 

Plum  padding,  Crosse  and  BlackweU's 

mSCELLANBOUS. 


CloMtFiO. 


Bird  seed.  Tharber's 

Candles,  6s 

Gelatin,  French  crystal 

Jeli-O  Iceorean 

JeUjTOon 

Matches,  Canal  Zone  safety. 

Paper,toUet 

Powder  costard 

Powder,  e£g 

Salts,  Fruit,  Eno's 

Salts,  fruit.  Abbey's 

Salts,  trait.  Abbey's 


MOLA88B8,  8IBt;P8,  AND  HONXT. 

CloitFiL 

Honey 

Molasses,  Duff's 

Molasses,  New  Orleans 

Molasses,  New  Orleans 

Molasses,  New  Orleans 

Sirup,  maple  and  cane 

OILS  AND  TINEOAB. 


ClatiFii, 


Oil,  cotton  seed 

Oil,  olive,  (French)  Duret's  surflne. , 

OU.oUve(Fi«nch),Rodel'8 

OU,  olive  (Italian) 

Oil.salad,  Wesson's  process 

OU,salad,  Wesson's  process 

Oil,  salad,  Providence 

Oil,  salad.  Providence 

Oil,  oUve  (Spanish),  No.  35 

Oi],oUve(Spanldi),No.31 


Vinegar,  dder 

Vinegar,  malt,  CAB 

Vinegar,  malt,  Hetns 

Vinegar,  Freoeh,  white  wine,  "Regalia". 

Vinegar,  French  wine 

Vinegar,  I'Estragon 


Is.. 
2s.. 
2b.. 
3s.. 
is.. 


16  ounces. 

Family... 

20  ounces. 

16  ounces.. 

SmaU... 

Large... 

Hospital 

SmaU... 

Family.. 

Hospital 

Large... 


Is... 
2b... 


is 

Is 

2-oance.. 

Is 

is 


lis. 
is.. 


Small. 
Large. 


Quart.. 
Quart.. 

2s 

3s 

Gallon. 
Quart.. 


5-gallon. . 
1-pint.... 
Quart.... 
5-gallon. . 
Small.... 
Laree — 
4-gaIlon.. 
I-gallon.. 
1-gallon. . 
1-gallon.. 
CUUIon. . . 
Quart.... 

Quart 

Quart 


Quart.. 


Tinw%.. 
...<(o..». 

...do»:. 

...do.v.« 
...do..i, 
...do...- 
...do.... 


Tin 

...do..... 
...do..... 
...do..... 
Bottle... 
...do..... 
...do.... 
...do..... 
...do..... 
...do..... 
...do..... 


Tin.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

.do.. 


..do.. 
..do. 
..do. 


Package... 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

Tin 

BotUe.... 

..do 

..do 


Tin.. 
...do. 
..do. 
..do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Tin  ... 
BotUe.. 
Tin.... 
..do.... 
BotUe.. 
..do.... 
Tin.... 
..do.... 


BotUe.... 

...do 

...do 

Decanter.. 
BotUe..... 


10.10 
.16 
.32 
.62 
.75 
1.16 
.27 


:iS 

.83 
.54 

2.87 
.42 
.83 

8.25 
.54 


.06 
.14 
.22 
.22 


.10 
.10 
.13 
.10 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.04 
.56 
.30 
.56 


.48 
.18 
.12 
.18 
.60 
.32 


4.85 
.87 
.00 

7.00 
.08 
.17 

..50 

.00 
1.70 
.22 
.15 
.24 
.25 
.42 
.37 
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^  qjb9»  HJ.UMINATINO,  ALCOHOL,  ETC 


CUUi  FiS  "AJ 


Alcohol,  denatured.' 
Kerosene ..  .r  ...*...  • 


;  %,         OUTES,  nCKLED  VEQETABLBS  ETC. 

•*'./•  CUmFSS, 

CaperB,*NQtAMrellf  Cresca 

Capers  (H^oh).  Morton's 

CnoFchow,  Morton's 

Chowol^ow,  CkxMs  &  BlackweU's 

ebowchow,  Heinz 

../•I*..... 

-  ttBtfldns,  sweet,  Heinz 

/  lUierkins,  sour,  Helnx 

'"^    Do 

.Gherkins,  spiced 

.  Olives,  Manzanillo 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Olives,  Premier  Queen 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Olives,  Queen,  Morton's 

DO; 

Do 

Olives  (Spanish J 

Olives  (Spanish).  10-gallon  keg., 
Olives,  stuffed,  RoylLl  Scarlet. . . 

Olives,  stuffed,  Morton's 

Onions,  pickled,  Heinx 

OniOns,  white,  Heinz 

Pickte8,dilI,H'3inz 

Pickles,  Euchred,  Heinz 

Pickles,  mixed,  sweet,  Heinz . . . 

Pickles,  mixed,  sour.  Heinz 

Pickles,  mixed ,  Morton's 

Pickles,  mixed,  sour.  Heinz 

Pickles,  mixed,  spiced 

Ptckles,.mixed,  sour,  Libby's  . . 


PEAS,  BEANS.  ETC.  (DRIED). 

CUut  FtJ^ 


Beans,  red  kidney. 
Beans,  lima,  dried. 

Beans,  navy 

Garbanzos 

Peas,  dried,  green.. 

Peas,  split 

Rice,  Rangoon.... 
Rice,  Carolina 


SAUCES  AND  CONDtVSNTS. 

aauFU, 


Chutney,  Lazenby  and  C.  &  B 

ChuAney,  tomato,  Hehiz 

Horse-TBoish ,  evaporated 

Ketchup,  Blue  Label,  Curtice's 

Ketchup,  Blue  Label,  Curtice's 

Ketchup,  octagonal,  Heinz 

Ketchup.  8niaer*s 

Do 

Ketchup,  Flaccu« 

Ketchup.  Griffon's 

Mustard  dressing,  Heinz 

Mustard,  prepared  fl'rench),  Rodel's* 
Mustard,  prepared  (French),  Cresca .. 

Relish,  India,  Heinz 

Salad,  C3lerv,  Dunkley's 

Salad  dressmg,  Durkee's 

Do 

Sauce,  cranberry 

Sauce,  chili,  Heinz 

Sauce,  King  of  Oude,  C.  &  B 

Sauce,  tibasoo 

Sauce.  Worcestershire 

Do 

Do 

Sauce,  Melba,  raspberry,  Cresca 

Sauce,  Escoffler,  Melba 


Quart... 
5-gallon. 


m 


bounce... 

.int.... 

nt 

...do 

18-ounce.. 
5-gallon.. 
18-ounce.. 

..do 

5-gallon.. 
..do 

Int.... 

t 

Quart.... 
6-ounoe... 
'lOounce.. 
I8K)unce.. 
28-ounce.. 
i-plnt.... 

l^lnt 

Quart.... 
2-gallon.. 


\^, 


10-ouuce.. 

Pint 

18-ounce.. 
5-galIon.. 
28-ounce.. 
14-ounce.. 
18-ounce.. 

..do 

Pint 

5-gall 

..do 

15^1.... 


Pint 

18^z 

8-oz 

Pint 

Quart. . . . 

Pint 

Pmt 

Quart 

Hint 

Quart 

s-oz 

18K)Z 

J8 


Style  "B' 
Large.... 

ffi!:::: 

2s 

18-oz 

Pint 

Small.... 

ffi.':;:: 

Quart 

Pint 

..do 


Bottle.. 
Tin.... 


Bottle.... 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Keg 

Bottle.... 

..do 

Keg 

..do 

Bottle 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Gallon.*.*] 

BotUe 

..do 

..do 

Keg 

Bottle 

..do 

..do 

..do 

-.do 

Keg 

..do , 

..do 


Pound. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Bottle.., 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do... 
..do..., 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

Tin 

..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


to.  26 
.70 


.15 

.18 

.16 

.22 

.29 

4.26 

.34 

.30 

4.26 

2.75 

.20 

.31 

.55 

.13 

.24 

.44 

.62 

.21 

.37 

.64 

3.00 

L30 

.22 

.36 

.34 

6.20 

.38 

.34 

.34 

.29 

.16 

4.  GO 

3.00 

10.60 


.06 
.08 
.06 
.04* 
.07 
.04 
.03 
.07* 


.28 
.29 
.26 
.20 
.28 
.25 
.23 
.30 
.18 
.28 
.15 
.24 
.16 
.11 
.25 
.24 
.24 
.40 
.18 
.28 
.25 
.35 
.25 
.46 
.75 
.60 
.26 
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aiLT  Of  BULK,  tAM»,  AND  BAQS. 

cuutrm. 


8att,flxieUbl0 

Salt,  freeslng 

8alt,eeleiy 

8att,Uble,Cereb08. 
8att,toble,C.&B... 


SOAPS,  8TABCHB8,  F0USHX8;  WASHINO  AND  800XJBIN0  F0WDEB8;  HOUSE- 
HOLD CHSMICALB,  KTC. 

aau  Fir, 


Ammonia,  AJax 

Ammonia,  household 

Bath  brick 

Bloe.baU 

Blue,  Keen's  Oxford 

Borax,  lump 

Borax,  powdered 

Cleanser,  Babbitt's 

Cleanser,  Swift's  Pride 

Cleanser,  Lighthouse 

Cleanser.  Old  Dutch 

Disinfectant,  formaldehyde 

Exterminator,  bed  bug,  Petorman's., 

Food,  ant,  Peterman's 

Food,  roach,  Peterman's 

Gold  dust , 

Do 

Hand  cleanser,  Flash 

Hand  cleanser,  Skat 

Insecticide,  Lightning,  with  spmyer. 

Paper,  fly,  Tanglefoot , 

Paste,  rat  and  roach.  Steam's 

Do 

Paste,  soap,  Colgate's , 

Potash  or  lye , 

Polish,  stovo 

Pearllne , 

Powder,  insect,  Buhach 

Sapolio,  scrubbing , 

Sapollo,  hand , 

Soap,  Bon  Ami , 

Soap,  Brown  laundry , 

Soap,  special  hotel 

Soap,  Ivory 

Soap,  Fairy , 

Soap,  CastUe : 

Soap,  Lif9  Buoy,  double  bars 

Soap,  Lennox 

Soap,  Pels  Naphtha 

Soap,  Lava 

Soap,  Grandpa's  Wonder 

"Scrub  EZ'>. 

Soda,  washing 

Starch,  laundry 

Starch,  "Tiger"  brand 

Do...... 


sours,  CHOWDESS,  ETC,  IN  TIN8. 

Class  F  28. 

C1am,iuiee , 

Clam,  juice,  Casoo  Bay 

Clam,  luioe.Casco  Bay 

Chowder,  dam 

Chowder,  clam,  Curtice's 

Chowder,  dam 

Chowder,  dam,  Casoo  Bay 

Soups,  Campbell's  condensed 

8ouM,Fruioo- American 

6ouTO,*tomato,*HeliiBri*. 

Do;!;;!";!;;";;;;ii!;!;;i;!;;ii;;";":;;;"!; 

Soaps,  Van  Camps 

SPICBS  AND  DRIED  HEBB8. 


aauFi9. 


Cbmamoo,  ground 

Cinnamon,  stick,  extra  fine. . 
Cloves,  ground  or  powdered. 
Oofss,  whole 


1*B. 
4b.. 


Pint. 
Pint. 


Small. 
Large. 


2s 

10  ounces.. 
24  ounces.. 

is 

2s 

3s 

16  ounces.. 

Is 

Pint 

Quart 

Small 

Medium... 

Large 

Is 


IS. 


Sack... 
Pound.. 
Bottle.. 

Tin 

Jar 


Bottle.... 

...do 

Cake 

Box. 

Package. 
Pound. . . 
Package. 

Tin 

...do 

..do 

Package. 
Bottle.... 

Tin 

...do 

..do 

Package. 

..do 

Tin 

..do 

..do 

Sheet.... 

Tin 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Package.. 
..doTT... 

Tin 

Cake 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

do. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Package.. 

Cake 

Pound... 

..do 

Package.. 
..do.?... 


Tin.. 
Jar... 
...do. 
Tin.. 
..do. 
..do. 
Jar... 
Tin.. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Tfai.... 
Pound. 
Thi.... 
..do... 


•0.Q2 
.01 
.07 
.14 
.12 


.10 
.16 
.04 
.10 
.15 
.11 

.0(4 

.OS 

.07 

.06 

.06 

.76 

.16 

.10 

.10 

.06 

.20 

.07 

.06 

.18 

.Oli 

.18 

.70 

.10 

.06 

.05 

.10 

.85 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.03 

.05 

.06 

.20 

.08 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

•2J* 

.03 
.06 
.50 


.13 
.17 
.26 
.09 
.18 
.19 
.25 
.10 
.16 
.30 
.10 
.15 
.25 
.10 


.08 
.42 
.06 
.07 
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OnCIB  AMD  DBISD  EMMM    OOntlniMd* 


CteM  Ft^-Omttaatd. 


QoTM,  gnnmd  or  wliole. 

ClOTes,  whole 

Cmry  powder,  C.  A  B... 

Oinnr,groana 

G«Dc..^ 

Leaves,  lA7 ......... 

Leaves,  rose,  preserved.  • 

If  aoe,  whole 

mnt,  dried 

Mustard,  Colinaii's 

Nutmeg. 


Paprika.  Crosse  A  Blaokwell 

Pepper,  Dlack,  ground,  Latenby's. 

Pepper,  black,  ground 

Pepper,  black,  whole. 


Pepper)  oayenne,  LaBsnbjr's 
Pepper,  white,  ground 


Pepper,  white,  ground,  Lacenby's. 

SaoB,  powdered — ... 

8plce,  pudding. 
Thy " 


byme,  powdered.. 


BUQAJU. 

CUut  F90, 


Sugar,  granulated 

Sugft',  powdered 

Sugar,  Crystal  Domino. 
Sugar,  yellow,  No.  13... 


TBOKTABLBS  IN  TINS. 

CUU9  FSl. 


Artidiokes  (French),  Cresoa 

Artichokes  (French),  natural,  Rodel's. . .. 
Artichokes  (French),  Barigoule,  Rodel's.. 

Asparagus 

Asparagus,  tips 

Beets.. 


Do. 


Beans,  iMked,  and  tomato  sauce,  Heinx. . 
Beans,  baked,  and  tomato  sauce,  Heinz... 
Do 


Do 

Beans,  Lima 

Beans  and  pork.  Van  Camp's. . 


Do. 
Do. 


Beans,  red  kidney,  Heins.... 

Beans,  sliced  German 

Beans,  stringless 

Beans,  Haricot  Verts  Ciesca. 
Carrots. 


Chili  con  came 
Com,  sugar 


Flageolets  (French  beans),  RodePs. 
Flageolets  (French  beans)  Cresca. .. 


Kraut  and  pork,  Heinz 

Ifacedoines  of  vegetable 

Ifacedoines,  grossct  (French)  Cresca 

Mushrooms  (French),  Rodel's 

Mushrooms  (French),  Extra,  DallideVs.. 

Mushrooms  (French )  Oallipedes 

Mushrooms  (French),  Stufled  Cresca. . . . 
Okra. 


Parsnips 

Peas,  mfted.  Early  June. 
Peas,  Tender.  R.  8. 


Peas,  large  (French),  Rodel's. 

Petits  Pois,  Fins,  Qrosset 

Petits  Pols,  Moyen 

Do. 


Petits  Pois,  Rochambeau 

Petits  Pois,  Sur  Extra  Fhis.. 

Pimientos  Morrones 

Pimenton  Superior 

Pomidoro,  Conserva  di 

Pumpkin. 

Puree  de  Foi  Oras 

I*uree  de  Spinach. 


Sack... 
Tfai.... 
..do... 
Pound. 
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YX0BXABU8  IN  TDm— OOnttDHOd. 

Clu9  F  5/-Oontiiraed. 

Puree  de  Tomato 

Sauerkiaat 

Spinach -. 

Squash 

fioiootaah 

Tomatoes,  whole  (French),  DalUdet's 

Tomatoes. 

Do 

Do 

Turnips 

WATEB,  imnSAL,  AND  80R  DBINK8. 

Clot  Fit, 

Apple  jolee,  Doflys 

ApolUnaris 

ApoUinarls 

Apenta 

CooaCola. 

Oenoveya 

Ginger  ale,  Cochrane's 

Qinger  ale,  Cliqaot  Clab 

Ginger  ale,  Paraiso 

Grape  juice.  Top  Notch 

Grape  juice,  Welch's 

Grape  Juice,  Royal  Scarlet 

Himyadi  Janos 

Kola,  Sparkling,  Cochrane's 

Kola,  Champagne,  Paraiso 

Lithia 

Perrler 

Do 

Poland,  Mtaieral 

Ked  Raven  Splits 

Sarsaparilia,  Paraiso 

Soda,  Cochrane's 

Soda,  Cream,  Paraiso 

Soda,  Lemon,  Paraiso 

Vichy 

White  Rock 

aOABS,  aOABETTSS,  AND  TOBACCO. 

CUmB  i, 
cigars: 

Brevs^  a  la  Conserva  (TTabana).. 

Brevas  Chicas  ( Ilabana) 

Brevas  de  Calidad  (Mabajia).. 

Brevas  Regalia  (Ilabana^ 

Brevas  No.  2  (Ilabana)... 

Commisarios  Bock's  (Kabana) 

Diputados  (Haban^) 

Deleites  Villar's  ( 1 1  abana) 

Flechas  de  Oro  Bock's  (Habana) 

Hermanos  La  Carolina  (Habana) 

Invincibles  La  Carolina  (Habana) 

Media  Brevas  (Habana).. 

Panatelas  Bock's  (Habana) 

Puritanos  Ex  Finos  Bock's  (Habana) 

Perfectos  La  Carolina  (Habana) 

Panamefios  Villar's  (Habana) 

Palimts  Tropicales  Clay's  (Habana) 

Regalia  Sport  (Habana) 

After  Supper  (Jamaica) 

Bouquet  (Jamaica) .... 

Caballeros  (Jamaica) 

Cabinet  Extras  (Jamaica) 

Conchas  Especiales  (Jamaica) 

Cheroots  Golofina  (Jamaica) 

Florsde  Machado  (Jamaica) 

Flore  Golofina  (Jamaica) 

Gentlemen  (Jamaica) 

Ideales  (Jamaica) 

Londres  (Jamaica) 

Panatelas  (Jamaica) 

Puritanos  Finos,  Golofina  (Jamaica) 

Reina  Victoria  ^Jamaica) 

Entreactors  La  Fiords  Legarda  (Manila) 

Lcrndre»  La  Flor  de  lycgarda  (Manila) 

Media  Regalia,  La  Flor  de  Legarda  (Manila) 

Panatelas,  La  Flor  de  Legarda  (Manila) 


Is 

3s 

3S 

3S 

2s 

2s 

2s 

3s 

Gallon. 


4-phit... 
Quart... 
Split.... 

Ptat... 
Phit... 

Pint..., 
Quart... 
Pint..., 
Phit... 
Pfait... 
J-phit... 
Quart. 


1-gallon. 
Split.... 
Pint..., 


Pint. 

Pint. 

Ptat.. 

Quart. 

Ptat.. 


25s. 


25s. 


25s. 
25s. 
258. 


Tto 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

...do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


Bottle.. 

...do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

...do.... 

.do.... 

...do.... 

.do.... 

.do.... 

.do.... 

.do.... 

...do.... 


Each., 
do... 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Box.. 
Each.. 
..do.. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
Box.., 
Each.. 
..do.. 


..do.... 
Box.... 
..do..., 
..do... 
Each.., 
..do... 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 


•0.13 

.IS 
.12 
.10 
.15 
.06 
.11 
.36 
.11 


.10 
.11 
.08 
.22 
.06 
.07 
.10 
.11 
.09 
.14 
.25 
.22 
20 
.09 
.09 
.12 
.06 
.IS 
.80 
.12 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.10 


.10 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.07 
5.00 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.06 
fi.00 
.07 
.08 
.08 
8.50 
3.50 
5.26 
.06 
.021 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.06 
.02* 
.10 
.15 
.10 
.06 
.07 
.04 
.15 
.07i 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
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aoAss,  aoABBTTBS,  A2n>  TOBACCO— conUnned 

ClastBt, 
Cigarettes: 

Home  Rim  (Americaa) 

King  Bee  (American) 

B.  D.  V.  (English) 

PhUip  Morris,  Cambridge  (Turkish) 

Pall  MaU  (Turkish) 

Mogul,  plain  and  cork  tips  (Turkish) 

Murad  (Turkish) 

Turkish  Trophies,  plain  and  cork  tips 

Needle  Point  (English) 


ThTBo  Castle  (English).. 

Bouton  Rouge  (Egyptian) 

La-  Rose  ( Egyptian) ,  Nos.  4  and  5 

Melaehrino,  No.  4,  cork  and  plain  tips  (Egyptian) 

Melachrino,  No.  5,  gold  and  plain  tips  (Egyptian) 

Mclachrino,  No.  8,  gold^lain,  and  cork  tips  (Egyptian). 

Excelsiores,  .\rroz  and  Pectoral,  (Habana) 

Herba,  Arron  and  Pectora,  (Uabana) 

Larranaga  (Habana) 


Chewing  tobacco: 

Drummond  Natural  Leaf. , 

Piper  Heidseck , 

Star 

Tiger  Bright. , 


Class  B  5. 


aassB  4' 
Smoking  tobacco: 

Dills  Best  (American) 

Bull  Durham  (American) 

Belinda,  cut  plug  (American) 

Cross  Cut  (American) 

Criterion  ( American) 

Golden  Scepter  (American) 

Luekv  Strike  (American) 

Mall  Pouch  (American) 

Old  English  Curve  Cut  ( Annirlcan) 

Prince  Albert  (American) 

Walnut  Blend  (American) 

W  ay  bac  k  ( A  m er ican ) 

B.  D.  V.  (English) 

Capstan,  mild,  medium,  an<l  full  (English). 

Glasgow  Mixture  (English) 

Golden  Bird's-Eve  (English) 

Lafakia(Engiisli) 

Phoenix  (French) 


20s.. 

208.. 

108.. 
108.. 
10s.. 
10s.. 
10s.. 
lOs.. 
Ifts.. 
SOS.. 
50s. 


lOOs. 
10s.. 
lOs.. 
10s.. 
12s.. 
10s.. 
10s.. 


bid 


ounces. 
5i  ounces. 


2  ounces.. 


}  pound.. 

2ounees.. 
2  ounces.. 
2  ounces.. 
}  poimd.. 
3}-ounco. 
4-pound.. 
Ig-ounco . 


5-ounce.. 
3-ounce.. 


[-pound. . 
[-pound., 
[-pound., 
[-pound. . 
1-pound. . 
i-ounce... 


Package.. 

..do 

Tin 

Package.. 
...doTfr... 

..do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

Tin 

do.. 


..do 

Package.. 

..do 

do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Plug 

...do 

Pound . . . 
Bag 


Thi 

Bag 

Plug 

Package.. 
Tin..;... 

...do 

...do 

Package.. 

Tin 

...do 

...do 

Plug 

Tin 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

PaokaeB.. 


to.  06 
.06 
.06 
.20 
.20 
A6 
.15 
.08 
.06 
.25 
1. 00 
1.00 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.10 


.25 
.25 
.60 
.06 


.25 
.10 
.03 
.06 
.26 
.80 
.25 
.06 
.25 
.12 
.45 
.03 
.18 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.80 
.07 


BULLETIN   ON   FITTEEWTH. 

Hereafter  the  Commissary  BuUctin  wiH  be  issued  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
instead  of  the  1st.  By  this  change,  commissary  customers  will  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  more  quickly  the  arrival  of  new  goods  or  changes  in  prices,  since  these 
things  occur  more  largely  during  the  first  part  of  the  month.  In  addition  to  the 
price  list  of  groceries,  confectionery,  and  tobaccos,  that  of  the  cold  storage  is 
published  in  this  issue. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  commissary  department  to  reach  its  purchasers  with  the 
Commissary  Bulletin,  thereby  benefiting  both  department  and  customers  A 
system  of  distribution  has  been  worked  out  designed  to  reach  most  employees. 
This  system  relies  upon  the  heads  of  departments  to  distribute  Bulletins.  If 
anyone  is  not  receiving  copies  of  the  Commissary  Bulletin  regularly  he  should 
ask  his  immediate  superior  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  distribution  for  that 
department 


TOBACCO  JABS. 

Tobacco  jars,  match  safes,  toothpick  holders,  and  pin  trays  in  the  popular 
Wedgwood  ware  are  on  sale  In  the  hardware  department  of  the  Cristobal 
retail  stores.  The  prices  are:  Tobacco  Jars,  $1.15;  match  safes,  23  cents; 
toothpick  holders,  27  cents ;  pin  trays,  42  or  23  cents. 

Tennis  players  may  now  purchase  from  the  commissary  tennis  shoes  with 
white-rubber  soles,  at  $1.15.    These  shoes  are  well  made  and  are  more  durable. 
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It  Is  claimed,  than  the  black-soled  tennis  shoes.  They  are  also  popular  with 
bowlers  and  gymnasium  enthusiasts. 

For  Boy  Scouts,  and  for  all  boys  who  engage  in  long  tramps,  the  commissary 
has  a  line  of  tan  storm-calf  blucher  shoes,  in  sizes  4^,  5,  and  5^.  These  shoes 
are  noted  for  their  durability  and  comfort 

Purchasers  of  steamer  trunks  will  find  a  new  line  of  36-inch  trunks  in  the 
commissary,  at  ^.60  each,  and  82-inch  trunks,  at  $6.85.  These  trunks  are  neat 
and  durable. 

Genuine  leather  suit  cases  with  double  brass  locks  for  $12  in  the  commissary. 
All-leather  brief  bags,  in  tan  and  black,  have  been  reduced  to  $4.25.  These  are 
bargains. 

"Peterman's  Discovery,"  a  bedbug  exterminator,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  exterminating  roaches  and  ants,  Is  on  sale. 

See  the  selection  of  assorted  hammocks,  at  $5  each,  which  have  just  arrived. 


BOUB  MILK  A8  F00I>— ITS  INCBEA8ING  POPULABITY  ON  THE  ISTHMUS  A8  AN  ABTICLI 

OF  DIET. 

The  use  of  scientifically  prepared  sour  milk  as  an  article  of  diet  and  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  "sour-milk  treatment"  on  the  Isthmus  has  caused 
the  commissary  to  begin  to  deal  extensively  in  this  commodity.  Although 
much  has  been  written  recently  about  the  properties  of  sour  milk  as  a  means 
of  improving  health  and  prolonging  life,  the  value  of  the  article  as  a  refreshing 
and  pleasant  food  in  the  Tropics  seems  to  have  been  the  most  potent  factor  in 
Its  Increasing  use  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sour  milk  has  been  used  from  time  Immemorial  by  the  nations  of  Southern 
Europe  as  a  dally  item  of  diet  Under  the  name  of  "  youghourtl  "  It  has  been, 
together  with  rye  bread,  the  principal  food  of  the  peasants  of  Bulgaria  for 
generations.  Indeed,  all  classes,  from  prince  to  i)easant,  partake  of  sour  milk 
during  the  summe;:  months  at  least  once  daily.  The*  Bulgarians  are  noted  for 
their  longevity,  there  being  more  centenarians  In  this  little  country  than  iu  E3ng- 
land,  I«>ance,  and  Belgium  combined.  This  has  been,  until  recently,  attributed 
to  their  frugal  habits. 

It  was  not  until  Prof.  Metchnikoff  made  his  Investigations  that  medicinal 
properties  were  attributed  to  the  Bulgarian  sour  milk.  By  an  exhaustive 
study,  this  scientist  discovered  the  secret  of  general  good  health  in  Bulgaria 
and  worked  out  a  practical  theory  whereby  anyone  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
of  preparing  **  youghourtl "  can  enjoy  the  benefits  derived  from  it  by  the 
peasants  of  Southern  Bkirope.  He  found  that  sour  milk  teems  with  lactic-acid- 
producing  bacilli,  which  are  beneficial  or  "  friendly "  germs  and  tend  to 
counteract  the  various  putrefactive  agents  which  make  for  disease  and  senility. 

Milk  in  itself  is  a  complete  food;  but  for  adults  its  liquid  form  and  its 
tendency  to  coagulate  on  entering  the  stomach  interfere  with  its  regular  use 
except  as  an  adjunct  to  tea,  coflTee,  or  culinary  preparations.  Curdled  milk 
possesses  s\veet  milk's  advantages  and  others  as  well.  It  is  more  digestible,  as 
the  casein  can  not  form  into  hard  curds  as  happens  when  raw  milk  meets  the 
gastric  juices.  Its  semisolid  form  makes  it  a  food  which  induces  mastication 
and  the  use  of  saliva,  without  which  no  digestive  action  Is  complete.  The 
greatest  medicinal  value  claimed  for  this  sour  milk  Is  that  Its  lactic-acid  bacilli 
destroy  tlie  germs  which  cause  auto-intoxlcatlon,  self -poisoning.  This  is  con- 
stantly going  on  In  the  human  stomach  and  Is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  constipa- 
tion, aneemia,  dyspepsia,  and  similar  troubles. 

A  sour  milk  prepared  from  Bulgarian  cultures  of  the  lactic-acid  bacilli  Is 
sold  in  the  commissaries  under  the  name  of  Fer-mil-lac  at  20  cents  per  quart 
bottle  with  a  5  cents  rebate  upon  return  of  the  bottle.  It  is  kept  in  cold  storage 
until  delivered  to  the  purchaser. 

EiXHiBrr  0. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 

Canal  Zone, 
Cristohalf  November  25,  1911. 
Col.  Gbobge  W.  Goethals, 

Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer, 

CuJchra,  Canal  Zone, 
Sib:  1  send  you  herewith  data  with  reference  to  the  Suez  Canal  which  may 
be  of  interest   The  basis  of  this  is  a  table  published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
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of  Noyember  16,  compiled  by  Wonns  &  Go.,  of  Paris,  Sues,  Port  Said,  etc  The 
original  figures  are  given  in  francs,  which  I  have  turned  into  American  money 
at  19.4  c^ts  per  franc,  which  is  the  figure  used  by  the  United  States  in  its 
transactions  with  the  French  Government  by  treaty.  This  is  also  the  treaty 
value  of  the  Belgian  and  Swiss  franc  and  the  Italian  lire.  This  value  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  5J.7  francs  per  dollar.  The  present  New  York  exchange  is 
about  5.22. 

Please  note  that  after  January  1,  next,  the  dues  are  to  be  reduced  to  6.75 
from  7.25  francs,  the  present  dues.  I  have  added  the  column  of  "Average  gross 
tonnage  per  vessel "  to  show  the  present  size  of  vessels.  From  its  op^iing  until 
1872  the  Suez  Canal  charged  duties  on  the  net  tonnage  as  taken  from  the  ship's 
papers.  In  1872  they  changed  the  basis  to  the  gross  tonnage,  which  led  to  the 
conference  at  Ck)nstantlnople,  which  finally  settled  the  Suez  system  of  measure- 
ment As  at  that  time  the  Suez  Oanal  Go.  could  not  make  necessary  improve- 
ments or  pay  interest,  they  were  allowed  a  surtax  as  shown,  which  was  extra 
compensation  and  which  was  gradually  to  disappear.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going the  Suez  charges,  and  always  has  charged,  10  francs,  $1.94  per  passenger, 
and  for  ships  in  ballast  the  tariff  is  2i  francs,  or  48^  cents,  less  than  the  above 
rate.  There  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  the  Suez  measurement  is  the  same  as 
the  Danube  measurement,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Suez  Canal  measure- 
ment uses  only  so  much  of  the  Danube  measurement  as  provides  for  a  means  of 
estimating  the  ship*s  bunker  capacity  to  l>e  applied  as  a  deduction  from  the 
gross  tonnage.  Apparently  the  owner  of  a  ship  with  fixed  bunkers  may  elect 
to  have  ship  measured  with  bunker  deductions  either  by  the  German  rule  or  by 
the  Danul)e  rule. 

Please  note  the  article  of  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Independent  of  November  16,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  you  will  receive  a  copy.  It  contains  two  errors.  The  measure- 
ment is  not  based  on  the  Danube  measurement  of  65  cubic  feet  at  all.  The 
Danube  ton  is  100  cubic  feet,  the  same  as  the  English  and  American.  The  dues 
will  not  be  6  francs,  but  6J5  after  January  1,  1912. 

If  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  value  I  will  prepare  a  short  monograph  on 
the  Suez  Canal  measurements  and  the  Constantinople  convention,  as  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  original  proceedings  of  the  convention  which  are  in  French. 
Very  respectfully, 

EuQENR  T.  Wilson, 
Subsistence  OJltccr. 

[From  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

The  Suez  Canal  opened  November  17,  1869.  The  average  duration  of  pas- 
sage last  year  was  16  hours  42  minutes,  with  electric  light  at  night,  and 
26  hours  20  minutes  without.  In  all,  4,533  vessels  passed  through  the  canal. 
The  maximum  draft  of  water  allowed  has  been  increased  from  24  feet  7  inches 
in  1869  to  28  feet  since  1908. 

The  record  of  changes  in  the  dues  is  as  follows : 

November  17,  1869.  Opened.    Dues  $1.94  per  ton  on  net  tonnaga 

July,  187Z  Dues  $1.94  on  gross  tonnage. 

April,  1874.  Dues  $1.94  with  $0,582  surtax,  net  tonnage,  Suez  measurement 

April,  1877.  Dues  $1.94  with  $0,485  surtax,  net  tonnage,  Suez  measurement. 

January  1, 1879.  Dues  $1.04  with  $0,388  surtax,  net  tonnage,  Suez  measurement 

January  1,  1881.  Dues  $1.94  with  $0,201  surtax,  net  tonnage,  Suez  measurement 

January  1, 1882.  Dues  $1  94  with  $0,194  surtax,  net  tonnage,  Suez  measurement. 

January  1, 1883.  Dues  $1.04  with  $0,097  surtax,  net  tonnage,  Suez  measurement. 

January  1,  1884.  Dues  $1.94  without  surtax,  net  tonnage,  Suez  measurement 

July,  1884.  Pilotage  tax  abolished. 

January  1,  1S.S5.  Dues  reduced  to  $1,843. 

January  1,  1893.  Dues  reduced  to  $1,746. 

January  1,  1903.  Dues  reduced  to  $1,649. 

January  1,  1906.  Dues  reduced  to  $1.5035. 

January  1,  1911.  Dues  reduced  to  $1.4065. 

January  1, 1912.  Dues  reduced  to  $1.3005. 

Vessels  in  ballast  pay  canal  dues  at  $0,485  less  than  above  rates. 
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Year. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Gross  tons. 

Average 
gross  ton- 
nage per 
vessel. 

Receipts 
canal  dues. 

1870 

486 
1,494 
2,026 
3,380 
3,441 
4,116 
4,533 

435,911 
2,940,700 
4,344,519 
9.749.129 
13,009.238 
18,310,442 
23,064,901 

897 
1,968 
2,144 
2,877 
3,981 
4,449 
5,086 

$1,000,909.44 

1875 

5,603,942.50 

1880 

7,729,064.48 

1890 

12,994,896.00 

1900 

16,926,209.58 

1905 

21,467,332.29 

1910 

24,686,739.20 

NoTB.— The  present  basb  figures  about  $1.06  per  gross  ton. 


Exhibit  D. 


Cristobal,  December  5,  1911. 


The  Ghaibman  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 

Culebra,  Canal  Zone. 

SiB :  I  have  a  request  from  Mr.  Mcllvalne  to  prepare  a  short  monograph  on 
the  Suez  Canal  convention  at  Constantinople.  In  my  conversation  with  you 
yon  referred  to  the  translation  of  the  original  proceedings.  These  proceedings 
are  very  long,  about  225  pages  of  French,  and  the  pages  are  about  the  size 
of  ordinary  legal  cap,  so  It  would  take  two  or  three  months'  time  to  complete 
It.  I  think  It  would  be  best  to  write  a  short  history  of  the  trouble  which  made 
the  Constantinople  convention  necessary  and  then  translate  merely  such  por- 
tions as  would  throw  light  on  the  questions  which  are  before  us.  A  large  part 
of  the  proceedings  themselves  is  merely  formal.  In  form  they  are  similar 
to  the  Congressional  Record  and  to  the  House  Journal  combined.  The  formal 
parts  have  no  present  value.  If  this  meets  with  your  idea,  please  let  m^ 
know  at  once  and  I  shall  take  It  up. 

The  more  I  hivestigate  this  question  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  gross 
tonnage  is  the  proper  basis  on  which  to  levy  the  canal  dues.  It  was  the  idea 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  before  the  Constantinople  convention  began 
that  this  was  the  best  way,  and  also  the  idea  of  the  British  foreign  office,  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  the  head.  It  was,  however,  found  utterly  im- 
practicable In  the  Constantinople  convention  to  carry  out  the  Idea  of  gross  ton- 
nage as  a  method  of  measurement  Prince  Bismarck  absolutely  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  question  of  changing  the  German  tonnage  laws,  as  it  would  seem  that  he 
had  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  them  unified  for  the  Empire.  As  the 
light  dues,  dockage  dues,  Danube  navigation  dues,  and  all  other  dues  had  been 
for  80  long  a  time  based  upon  the  net  registered  tonnage  of  a  vessel,  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  net  tonnage,  with  some  modifications,  the  basis  of  measure- 
ment. 

The  Constantinople  convention  met  October  6,  1873,  and  adjourned  December 
18,  1873.  The  great  question  before  the  conv^ition  was  to  decide  how  many 
cubic  feet  should  compose  a  ton,  or  "  tonneau  de  capadte,"  and  it  was  decided 
to  adopt  the  ton  of  100  English  cubic  feet,  as  contained  in  the  British  merchan's 
chipping  act  of  1854,  as  the  unit  of  measurem^it.  Then,  having  established  this 
ton,  the  system  of  measurement  came  next,  and  the  Moorsom  system  as  un- 
bodied in  the  British  merdiants  shipping  act  of  1854  was  adopted  as  the  b.vse. 
The  Moorsom  system  of  measurement  as  contained  in  the  British  shipping  net' 
for  fhe  computation  of  gross  tonnage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
France^  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and,  I  think,  Italy  and  Spain.  Moor- 
flom  had  been  secretary  of  a  British  commission  which  met  in  1849  to  propose 
a  system  of  measurement,  but  Parliam^it  did  not  adopt  its  report  He  then 
proposed  his  method  in  1850  and  it  was  enacted  into  law  in  1854.  It  has  never 
been  changed  in  England. 

The  Moorsom  task  consisted  of  two  parts :  First,  to  find  a  geometric  formula, 
or  formulas^  which  would  give  accurately  the  internal  cubic  contents  of  a  ship 
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in  cubic  feet,  and  second,  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  divisor  as  a  unit  ton  of  measore- 
ment  which  would  not  materially  change  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  it  was  a  sine  qua  non  that  this  tonnage  should  not  be  changed  on 
account  of  its  statistical  value  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  British 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  this  tonnage  by  local  tonnage  taxation  should  not 
be  materially  changed.  You  will  observe  that  the  first  part  of  the  task  would 
remove  the  inequalities  and  discriminations  Which  would  exist  between  ship 
and  ship,  and  the  second  part  would  still  retain  the  status  quo  which  existed 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  entire  total  shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Constantinople  convention,  therefore,  adopted  this  system  of 
measurement  and  this  unit  measurement  ton  of  100  ESnglish  cubic  feet. 

The  next  question  in  ship  measurement  was.  What  should  be  the  deductions 
and  what  parts  of  the  ships  themselves  should  be  included  in  the  gross  tonnage? 
Prior  to  1854  it  may  be  said  generally  that  all  tonnage  measurement,  t>oth  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  had  been  based  upon  the  relation  between  a  circum- 
scribed parallelepipedon  to  a  ship's  hull  and  the  internal  capacity  of  the  ship. 
The  English  used  for  a  long  time  pretty  generally  the  length  multiplied  by  the 
breadth  multiplied  by  the  depth,  but  later,  in  1778,  the  length  was  diminished 
by  three-flfths  of  the  breadth  and  the  depth  was  taken  as  half  the  breadth,  so 
that  the  total  capacity  of  the  ship  varied  directly  as  the  squarex)f  the  breadth. 
Deck  houses  or  small  parts  of  the  superstructure  at>ove  the  tonnage  deck  were 
not  measured  into  the  gross  tonnage  at  all.  The  result  of  this  rule  was  that 
they  built  very  narrow,  deep  ships,  which  were  unwieldy,  and  also  covered  the 
ships  with  deck  houses  which  made  them  high  out  of  the  water.  The  under- 
writers and  ship  builders,  and  in  fact  the  Governmait  itself,  were  strongly 
opposed  to  any  such  style  of  naval  architecture,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
find  a  rule  for  ship's  measurements  which  would  prevent  not  only  this  faulty 
construction  of  the  hull  but  also  prevent  undesirable  buildings  as  part  of  the 
superstructure.  The  Moorsom  formulas,  which  are  a  modification  of  the  Ster- 
ling formula  for  the  determination  of  an  irregular  solid  and  of  Simpson's 
-formula  for  the  determination  of  the  area  of  a  cross  section  of  that  solid,  solved 
the  first  question,  and  the  last  was  solved  by  measuring  into  the  gross  tonnage 
every  part  of  the  superstructure  above  the  tonnage  deck  which  was  inclosed 
from  wind  and  weather.  The  Constantinople  convention  followed  this  rule  and 
system  of  meosurement  for  gross  tonnage,  but  in  addition  they  measured  in  as 
part  of  the  gross  tonnage  the  hatch  combings  if  they  exceeded  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  gross  tonnage,  and  also  measured  part  of  the  poop  and  the  forecastle 
in  case  the  poop  and  forecastle  were  covered  over  but  not  entirely  inclosed,  as 
they  would  not  allow  a  poop  greater  than  10  por  cent  nor  a  forecastle  greater 
than  12i  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  ship.  This  makes  the  Suez  gross  tonnage 
a  little  larger  than  the  oflacial  or  national  gross  registered  tonnage. 

The  next  question  was.  What  deductions  should  be  made  from  the  gross  ton- 
nage to  determine  the  net  tonnage?  It  was  decided  by  the  conference  that  all 
portions  of  the  ship  which  are  available  for  revenue,  whether  passenger  or 
cargo,  should  be  included  in  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship.  They  allowed  some 
of  the  deductions  therefrom,  therefore,  which  are  allowed  by  the  British  mer- 
chants' shipping  act  and  some  they  did  not.  These  deductions  included,  among 
other  things,  chart  room,  room  for  ofllcers  and  crew,  room  for  the  ship's  watch 
officers,  and  room  for  the  surgeon,  but  they  did  not  and  do  not  allow  for  de- 
ductions for  the  captain's  room,  for  the  purser,  nor  for  what  we  would  call  room 
occupied  by  steward*s  department,  nor  for  kitchens  for  passengers,  but  do  allow 
for  kitchens  for  the  crew.  The  system  of  deduction  for  engine-room  space  and 
coal  bunkers,  as  contained  in  the  British  merchants'  shipping  act  of  1854  and  of 
our  own  shipping  acts  at  the  present,  was  not  adopted  by  the  Constantinople 
convention,  and  in  my  opinion  should  not  be  adopted  here.  It  is  this  method 
of  deducting  for  engine-room  space  that  makes  the  large  difference  between 
Suez  measurements  and  the  National  measurements.  The  British  law  and  our 
law  provides  that  where  a  screw  ship  has  fixed  bunkers,  if  the  engine  room  and 
boiler  room  space  and  shaft  alley  are  greater  than  13  and  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  gross  tonnage,  then  32  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  tonnage.  Our  law,  however,  provides  also  that  the  owner 
may  elect  whether  he  will  take  this  deduction  or  whether  he  will  take  the  above 
space  and  deduct  it  and  three-fourths  of  itself.  The  British  law  provides  that 
if  the  engine-room  space,  etc.,  shall  be  greater  than  20  per  cent  and  less  than 
13  per  cent,  then  175  per  cent  of  this  space  shall  be  deducted.  This  deduction 
of  the  engine-room  space  plus  three-fourths  of  the  engine-room  space  Is  the 
Danube  rule.     In  1860  the  Danube  commission  adopted  part  of  the  Moorsom 
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system  of  determining  the  gross  tonnage,  adopted  it  in  entirety  in  1870,  and  in 
1876  adopted  the  Suez  rules  in  their  entirety. 

The  Constantinople  convention  had  before  It  two  rules  for  determining  the 
deduction  of  engine-room  space.  The  first  was  known  as  the  German  rule, 
which  provides  that  in  ships  of  fixed  bunkers  the  bunker  space  as  it  actually 
exists  sliall  be  deducted  and  no  more.  The  second  was  the  Danube  rule,  which 
provides  for  the  deduction  of  tlie  engine-room  space  plus  three-fourths  of  the 
engine-room  space.  The  convention  decided,  in  fact,  it  was  a  compromise,  that 
they  would  allow  the  stiipowner  to  elect  which  method  he  would  prefer,  so 
that  at  the  pres^it  time  the  shipowner  can  have  his  ship  measured  by  deduct- 
ing his  engine-room  space  and  his  actual  fixed  bunker  space,  or  he  can  have 
the  engine-room  space  deducted  plus  three-fourths  of  the  eugine-room  space, 
and  it  would  be  understood  tliat  this  deduction  of  the  engine-room  space  plus 
three-fourths  of  the  engine-room  space  was  the  only  part  of  the  Danube  rule 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Constantinople  convention. 

The  Moorsom  system  also  provided  a  system  of  measurement  to  determine 
the  net  tonnage  of  ships  when  the  ships  were  loaded  and  the  holds  were  not 
accessible.  This  rule  is  based  upon  a  formula  containing  the  length,  breadth, 
and  girth,  and  a  factor  (0.0017).  It  is  supposed  to  give  the  net  registered  ton- 
nage in  measurement  tons  of  100  cubic  feet  each.  As  ships  have  been  growing 
larger  and  larger,  tlie  inequalities  and  discriminations  between  ship  and  ship 
have  been  constantly  increasing,  due  to  this  Danube  system  of  deduction  of 
engine-room  space,  and  herein  when  I  speak  of  engine-room  space  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  it  includes  boiler  rooms  and  the  shaft  alley  or  alleys.  In  1007 
Great  Britain  passed  an  act  providing  that  engine-room  deductions  should  not 
exceed  55  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  remaining  after  crew  space,  etc.,  had  been 
deducted.  The  Germans  deduct  engine-room  space  up  to  50  per  c^it  of  the 
gross  tonnage,  but  no  more.  The  Suez  rules  allow  a  deduction  of  not  more  than 
BO  per  cent 

The  fast  passenger  ships  with  tremendous  engine-room  space  and  bunker 
space  measured  under  the  national  rules  may  elect,  subject  to  the  foregoing  lim- 
itations, if  they  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage,  to  have  deducted  their 
engine-room  space  and  three-fourths  of  the  engine-room  space,  and  the  results 
are  that  the  deductions  are  so  large  that  a  fast  passenger  boat  has  a  great 
advantage  over  a  slower  passenger  boat  and  a  cargo  boat  In  fact  the  Maure- 
tania  and  the  LuHtarUa,  which  are  about  31,000  gross  tons,  liave  only  about 
9,000  net  tons,  and  there  are  several  ships,  l>oth  in  the  Gunard  fleet  and  the 
White  Star  fleet,  and  I  liave  no  doubt  in  the  German  and  French  fleets  also, 
but  their  data  are  not  accessible,  which  would  pay  much  larger  canal  dues 
tlian  the  Lvsitania  and  the  Mauretania.  The  Mauretania  is  31,938  gross  tons 
and  8,948  net  tons.  The  Cunard  Line  has  four  ships  and  the  White  Star  Line 
has  sev&i  ships  which  have  a  larger  net  tonnage  than  the  Mauretania.  The 
largest  of  these  ships  is  the  Adriatic,  which  is  24,541  gross  tons  and  15,638  net 
tons.  The  Mauretania  is  70,000  horsepower  and  has  a  rated  speed  of  24  knota 
The  Adriatic  is  2,770  horsepower  and  has  a  rated  speed  of  18  knots.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  is  manifest 

It  is  my  view,  following  the  ideas  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
British  Foreign  OflSce  of  1873,  tliat  the  gross  tonnage  is  the  best  base  for  levy- 
ing tonnage.  If  a  shipbuilder  desires  to  build  a  fast  passenger  ship  and  puts  his 
money  into  engine  room  and  coal  bunkers,  he  should  pay  for  it.  If  he  desires 
to  build  a  cargo  ship  he  should  not  be  placed  in  a  disadvantage.  To  my  mind 
the  object  of  this  canal  should  be  to  attract  cargo  rather  than  passengers.  We 
are  building  a  highway  of  commerce  in  competition  with  our  own  internal 
railway  system.  A  great  many  sections  of  our  country  have  grievances  against 
the  railroads  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates.  Some  of  these  grievances  in  the 
past  have  unquestionably  been  just  hut  in  my  opinion  we  have  no  general 
grievances  against  our  own  railroads  in  the  matter  of  passenger  rates.  The 
transcontinental  passenger  rates  and  the  intermountain-Atlantic  seaboard  pas- 
senger rates  are  exceedingly  reasonable  and  have  been  reasonble  for  may  yeara 
We,  therefore,  should  ecourage  no  system  of  levying  tolls  through  this  canal 
which  would  tend  to  break  down  our  splendid  railway  passenger  service,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  recognized  by  all  transportation  experts  that  the  passenger 
service  for  railroads  is  not  especially  remunerative. 

The  Constantinople  convention  took  things  as  they  found  them.  They  found 
ships  that  were  already  built  and  had  been  used  for  three  yeara  They  were  no 
doubt  ships  which  had  been  especially  built  for  the  Suez  trafilc.  They  met  at  a 
time  when  these  rates  had  just  been  raised  by  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  by  a  change  in 
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the  measurement,  and  It  would  have  worked  great  hardship  to  have  materially 
changed  the  qystem  of  measurem^it  at  that  time  or  to  have  changed  conditions 
under  which  shipowners  had  l>een  for  a  long  time  operating  and  which  they  had 
a  reasonable  right  to  expect  would  continue  when  they  went  into  that  trade. 
No  such  conditions  confront  u&  Not  a  single  passenger  ship  has  ever  been 
built  so  far  with  a  view  to  going  through  the  canal.  No  ships  of  any  kind  other 
than  pure  freighters  will  probably  be  built  for  going  through  the  canal  until 
the  question  of  dues  is  permanently  settled,  and  in  my  opinion  these  dues 
should  be  so  arranged  while  it  is  yet  time,  so  that  passenger-traffic  conditions 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  changed.  If 
this  unit  of  gross  tonnage  for  the  basis  of  measurement  be  adopted,  the  remedy 
as  pointed  out  by  the  British  foreign  office  is  simple,  and  that  remedy  is  a 
reduction  in  the  rate. 

It  Is  essential  that  any  system  of  measurement  that  we  adopt  should  be  one 
which  is  simple  and  one  which  can  be  taken  directly  from  the  national  papers 
with  which  the  ships  are  provided,  if  possible.  The  national  papers  of  all 
maritime  countries  of  which  I  am  now  aware  have  on  them  expressed  either  in 
English  cubic  feet  or  in  meters  the  amount  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

I  fear  perhaps  that  I  have  digressed  in  this  a  little  from  the  original  purpose 
of  the  letter,  which  was  to  inquire  as  to  the  monograph  on  the  Suez  Canal  con- 
vention. Please  let  me  have  your  answer  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  I  shall 
take  the  matter  up. 

Very  respectfully,  Bugenb  T.  Wilson, 

Bul>8i8tance  Officer. 


Exhibit  E. 

Cbistobal,  December  9,  1911. 

The  Ghaibman,  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 

Culebra,  Canal  Zone. 

Sib:  In  my  letter  to  you  of  November  25  I  gave  you  some  data  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  In  my  letter  of  December  5  I  gave  a  short 
r^sumg  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Constantinople  convention  of  1873;  and  I 
pointed  out  to  you  in  a  brief  way  the  advantages  of  using  the  gross  tonnage  as 
the  basis  for  the  levying  of  canal  tolls  over  other  systems.  Herein  I  shall  go 
more  into  details  than  I  did  in  the  above-mentioned  letters. 

The  original  concession  for  the  Suez  Canal  was  granted  by  the  Khedive  to 
Mr.  Ferdinand  De  Lesseps  on  the  30th  of  November,  1854.  It  was  very  general 
in  its  language  and  provided  that  it  should  run  for  99  years  from  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  and  provided  that  the  net  revenue  of  the  canal  should 
be  distributed,  after  paying  all  expenses — ^75  per  cent  to  the  stockholders,  10 
per  cent  to  the  promoters,  and  15  per  cent  to  the  Egyptian  €k>vemment  In 
order  to  float  a  company,  it  was  found  that  a  more  definite  charter  was  required, 
and  on  January  5,  1856,  a  charter  going  more  into  detail  was  granted  by  the 
Khedive.  It  provided,  among  other  things,  that  the  company  should,  first,  levy 
tolls  without  discrimination  or  favor  on  ships  in  similar  conditions;  second, 
publish  its  tariffs  three  months  before  they  went  into  force  in  the  capitals  and 
principal  commercial  ports  of  the  countries  interested;  third,  the  tolls  should 
not  exceed  for  the  said  privilege  of  navigation  a  maximum  figure  of  10  francs 
per  ton  of  capacity  (tonneau  de  capacity)  and  per  head  of  passeiger.  It  finally 
provided  that  the  concession  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte. 

This  concession  and  the  whole  project  was  violently  opposed  in  ESngland,  not 
only  by  the  Government  itself,  but  by  a  large  part  of  the  British  press.  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  called  it  "  a  dream,"  "  a  visionary  scheme," 
and  **  a  bubble.**  Others  were  equally  violent  England  opposed  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  concession  by  the  Sublime  Porte  by  every  diplomatic  means  in  her 
power,  and,  in  fact,  was  able  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  concession  until 
March  8,  1866,  when  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  long  after  work 
had  actually  begun  and  when  it  was  seen  that  the  work  had  gone  so  far  that 
there  was  no  use  endeavoring  to  stop  it.  The  canal  was  opened  in  November, 
1860,  and  for  several  years  did  not  pay  dividends.  Its  estimated  cost  had  l>een 
200,000,000  francs,  and  this  was  obtained  by  floating  400,000  shares  of  5  per 
cent  preferred  stock,  500  francs  per  share — say,  $40,600,000.  It  cost  over  twice 
this  amount  before  it  was  opened,  and  did  not  pay  interest  for  the  first  few 
years.    These  shares  were  as  low  in  1871  as  163  francs,  and  in  the  beginning 
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of  1872  were  quoted  at  185  francs.  Ship  owners  were  clamoring  for  improving 
the  canal  by  widening  it  and  deepening  it,  and  the  stockholders  were  clamoring 
for  money.  Ck>nsequently,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  the  tolls.  This  De 
JuessepB  undertook  to  do.  Prior  to  July  1,  18T2,  the  tolls  were  levied  on  the 
net  tonnage  as  taken  from  the  ship's  papera  De  Lesseps  proposed  to  change  the 
basis  to  the  gross  tonnage,  and  in  March,  1872,  the  company  issued  its  three 
months'  notice  that  the  change  would  go  into  effect  on  July  1  following.  The 
company  claimed  that  the  words  "ton  of  capacity"  in  the  concession  meant 
"  ton  of  utilizable  capacity  "  and  not  net  ton,  and  they  claimed  that  the  word 
*'  ton  "  was  a  weight  ton  of  about  1,000  kilos  of  2,204  pounds  or  an  English  ton 
of  2,240  pounds  and  not  a  capacity  ton  of  the  Moorsom  system  of  measure. 

Although  the  French  money  had  built  the  canal,  opposition  to  it  was  so 
strong  in  England  in  the  beginning  that  the  people  in  England  never  subscribed 
to  the  shares  allotted  to  that  country.  Nevertheless  the  English,  in  1872,  were 
the  largest  users  of  the  canal,  and  were  the  first  to  appreciate  its  benefits  to 
them.  Consequ^itly,  the  demand  for  the  improvement  of  the  canal  was  largely 
from  the  British  shipowners.  The  British  Chambers  of  Ck>mmerce  immediately 
protested  violently  against  the  increase  to  the  British  Government,  and  protests 
were  received  also  firom  the  Compagnie  Messageries  de  France.  The  pressure 
upon  the  Sultan  by  the  British  Government  in  order  to  have  him  decide  what 
the  words  "  ton  of  capacity  "  meant  in  his  firman  was  so  strong  that  the  Sultan 
decided  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  conference  of  the  leading  ship-owning  nations, 
and  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  took  part  in  this  conference  exc^t 
the  ITnited  States,  but  the  United  States  expressed  themselves  as  being  in 
accord  with  the  British  views  in  the  matter. 

The  Constantinople  conference  made  the  rules  under  which  the  canal  operates 
at  the  present  time,  as  outlined  to  you  heretofore,  and  as  contained  in  the 
presmt  Suez  Canal  regulations  They  appreciated  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
more  money  and,  consequently,  although  they  provided  the  system  of  measure- 
ment, which  is  unquestionably  a  more  accurate  system  of  measurement  than 
the  net  register  tonnage,  yet  they  allowed  an  additional  tax  of  4  francs  per  ton, 
which  was  gradually  to  be  diminished  and  was  to  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
total  net  register  tonnage  had  increased  to  2,600,000  tons.  This  provided  sufEl- 
cioit  revenue  for  making  improvements,  and  also  with  a  fiourishing  financial 
prospect  ahead  of  it  the  company  was  enabled  to  provide  for  the  interest  on  its 
stock,  which  was  in  default  up  to  July  1,  1874.  With  the  interest  coupons  as 
underlying  security,  they  floated  a  loan  running  for  a  period  of  years  and  ap- 
plied the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  interest.  The  stock,  which  had  fluctuated 
viotaitly,  went  as  high  as  865  francs  per  share  in  1875,  and  has  never  been 
b^ow  par  at  any  time  since  1876.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1875,  the  British 
Government  received  information  that  the  Khedive  was  endeavoring  to  float  a 
loan  on  the  stock  that  he  owned  through  a  French  bank  concern  and  directed 
their  consul  goieral  at  Cairo  to  find  out  about  it  On  November  18  the  British 
Government  offered  to  buy  the  shares  outright,  and  on  November  23,  1875,  the 
transaction  was  closed.  The  British  Government,  under  the  Beaconsfleld 
ministry,  bought  176,602  shares  out  of  a  total  of  400,000  for  100,000,000  francs, 
or  about  568  francs  per  share.  On  a  par  basis  they  bought  at  113.6.  Since  this 
date  the  British  Government  has  owned  over  44  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the 
Sues  Canal. 

Ool.  John  Stokes,  royal  engineers,  was  the  leading  English  delegate  to  the 
convention  at  Constantinople.  He  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  Danube  com- 
mission and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  canal  affairs  and  transportation 
questions  in  the  near  East.  As  soon  as  the  British  Government's  status  had 
changed  to  that  of  a  stockholder  its  attitude  toward  the  canal  and  toward  its 
finances  underwent  a  material  change. 

The  company  had  violently  opposed  the  putting  into  force  the  tariffs  and  meas- 
urements prescribed  by  the  Constantinople  convention,  and  only  complied  when 
the  Sultan  directed  the  Khedive  to  use  force.  They  had  protested  strongly  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  on  February  21, 1876,  three  months  after  the  purchase  by  England 
of  the  canal  shares,  Col.  Stokes,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government; 
made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  De  Lesseps  that  all  this  opposition  was  to  be  with- 
drawn and  that  the  British  would  endeavor  to  see  that  the  surtax  should  not 
disappear  until  January  1, 1884,  and  that  the  money  should  be  applied  to  making 
necessary  improvements  in  the  canal.  An  agreement  was  also  made  whereby 
the  British  Government  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  Col. 
Stokes,  afterward  Lieut  Gen.  Sir  John  Stokes,  K.  C.  B.,  went  on  the  board  and 
later  became  vice  president  of  the  canal  company.    The  introduction  of  English 
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good  sense  and  commercial  management  In  its  affairs  helped  to  pnt  this  company 
upon  a  sound  financial  basis  and  improved  its  administration  in  every  way. 
Traffic  increased,  the  canal  was  widened,  and  later  more  money  was  boirowed 
to  make  still  other  improvements,  so  that  by  1890,  the  llist  data  that  I  have 
on  the  subject,  Suez  Canal  shares  had  risen  to  8,000  francs.  So  much  for  the 
finances  of  the  Suez  GanaL 

In  a  letter  of  instructions  from  the  British  foreign  office  of  September  6, 
1873,  to  Ck>l.  Stokes  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  had  been  selected  as  delegates 
to  the  Constantinople  convention.  Earl  Granville  said : 

"  You  will  have  observed  that  the  board  of  trade,  in  thgt  letter  dated  the  8tfa 
of  April,  1872,  quoted  in  Inclosure  No.  2,  expressed  an  approval  of  the  principle 
of  charging  duet^  on  the  gross  tonnage;  the  question  of  the  relation  of  dues  to 
the  standard  by  which  they  are  levied  was  not  entered  upon." 

Earl  Granville  further  quotes  a  dispatch  sent  to  the  British  ambassador  on 
the  31st  of  August,  1872,  as  follows : 

**  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  .inequalities 
caused  by  the  deductions  for  engine-room,  etc,  in  the  English  net  tonnage,  and 
by  the  dlfFerent  sjrstGms  of  different  nations.  Putting  aside  the  question  of 
amount,  and  putting  aside  also  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  concession. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Danube  and 
in  other  similar  cases,  would,  as  at  present  advised,  be  disposed  to  look  favor- 
ably on  the  adoption  of  the  gross  British  tonnage  as  the  best  standard  of  taxa- 
tion. But  they  express  no  final  or  positive  opinion  on  this  point,  more  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  passenger  ships  of  high  power  and  troop  ships  would, 
according  to  that  standard,  have  to  pay  ffir  more  in  proportion  to  other  ships 
than  they  now  do,  whilst  they  have  also  under  the  present  concession  to  pay  a 
tax  of  10  francs  per  passenger;  or,  in  other  words,  they  have,  unlike  other 
ships,  to  pay  for  the  cargo  they  carry  as  well  as  for  the  space  it  occupies.'* 

He  further  says: 

"  Some  difficulties  may  also  be  avoided  by  making  it  the  universal  practice 
to  state  on  the  ship's  papers  what  Is  her  gross  tonnage  without  deductions, 
and  what  is  her  net  tonnage  with  deductions,  so  that  It  shall  be  possible  by  the 
help  of  these  papei»  to  determine  in  all  cases  what  is  the  amount  to  be  charged, 
whether  the  charge  is  made  on  the  gross  or  the  net  tonnage. 

*'  But  supposing  these  expedients  to  be  adopted,  the  commlsSioh  should  deter- 
mine, with  care  and  accuracy,  what  the  deductions  should  be. 

"  With  regard  to  measurement  for  tonnage  dues,  it  is  probable  that  the  com- 
mission may  not  adopt  the  English  net  or  register  tonnage,  which  in  some 
respects  is  admitted  to  be  defective,  and  which,  as  shown  in  inclosure  No.  2,  It 
is  now  proposed  to  amend." 

In  letter  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  to  Earl  Granville  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1872,  the  secretary  of  the  board  says: 

**  I  am  directed  by  the  board  of  trade  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  th«  27th  ultimo,  inclosing  copy  of  a  resolution  pass(<il  by  the  council 
in  accordance  with  which  the  dues  on  vessels  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal 
will  on  and  after  the  1st  of  July  next  be  levied  on  the  gross  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  as  calculated  by  the  British  method  of  admeasurement. 

"  In  reply,  the  board  of  trade  desire  me  to  Inclose  a  specimen  of  the  British 
certificate  of  registry,  and  to  state  that.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  ' 
tonnage  on  which  dues  will  be  paid  Is  that  marked  with  a  cross. 

"  I  am  to  add  that  the  board  of  trade  are  glad  to  find  that  the  company  have 
come  to  this  decision,  as  the  board  believe  that  the  principle  of  charging  dues 
on  the  gross  tonnage  of  all  ships  Is  correct." 

In  further  Instructions  of  September  10,  1873,  to  the  British  delegates.  Earl 
Granville  said: 

"  The  only  really  satisfactory  standard  Is  the  gross  tonnage,  meaning  by  that 
term  the  whole  internal  capacity  of  the  ships,  including  all  covered-In  spaces 
on  deck  without  any  deductions.  There  will  be  no  dispute  that  this  should  be 
measured  according  to  the  rule  known  as  "  Moorsom*s." 

And  further  on: 

"  The  difllcult  subject  of  deductions  from  gross  tonnage  is  one  which  It  will 
not  be  possible  ultimately  to  avoid  in  settling  the  larger  question  of  interna- 
tional tonnage.  But  if  gross  tonnage  be  adopted  as  the  standard  for  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  that  subject  at  Constantinople. 

"  If  gross  tonnage  be  adopted  as  the  standard,  the  maximum  of  the  dues 
must  be  reduced.    In  order  to  settle  what  the  reduced  maximum  should  be,  it 
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will  be  necessary  for  the  commission  to  enter  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  company's  undertaking." 

On  March  18,  1873,  Prince  Bismarck  wrote  to  the  German  ambassador  at 
Constantinople : 

"  By  the  ship-admeasurem^it  ordinance  issued  on  the  5th  of  July,  1872,  the 
process  of  admeasurement  for  sea  ships  is  made  uniform  throughout  Germany, 
and  is  regulated  on  the  method,  originally  English,  now  introduced  in  almost  all 
European  States.  We  are,  therefore,  no  longer  in  a  position  to  treat  this  ques^ 
tion  as  an  open  one,  of  which  the  solution  for  Germany  should  depend  upon  an 
international  commission.  Germany  would  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  a  nego- 
tiation which  treated  of  altering  the  aforesaid  British-German  system." 

I  take  it  that  any  system  of  measurement  which  should  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  levying- tolls  should  be  fair,  first,  between  ship  and  ship.  It  should  not 
unduly  favor  any  ships  or  class  of  ships  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Second.  If  we  should  find  that  any  class  of  foreign  ships  are  already  favored 
by  their  own  governments  by  means  of  heavy  subsidies,  our  system  should  be 
such  that  in  case  we  should  build  similar  ships  in  the  future  there  will  be  no 
discrimination  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  we  will 
ever  have  any  ship  subsidy  at  all — certainly  never  as  heavy  as  those  that  are 
granted  to  foreign  companies. 

Third.  In  view  of  the- fact  that  this  canal  will  be  a  competitor  against  our 
own  railroads,  it  should  not  be  such  as  to  discriminate  against  our  railroads  if 
the  charges  made  by  them  are  reasonable. 

Fourth.  The  system  should  be  one  based  upon  a  system  of  measurement 
that  is  universally  adopted  by  all  the  leading  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
and  upon  one  about  wliich  there  is  little  dispute.  The  measurement  to  be 
adopted  for  the  basis  of  this  system  should  be  the  simplest  one  and  the  one 
which  contains  the  fewest  exceptions  and  deductions.  It  should  be  in  general 
use  by  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  after  the  opening  of  the  canal  shall  not  be  troubled  by  inquiries 
and  by  pressure  of  foreign  Governments  caused  by  variations  and  exceptions 
from  the  rule. 

Fifth.  In  order  to  avoid  detention  of  ships  actually  in  transit  the  system 
should  be  one  so  that  the  necessary  information  can  be  taken  immediately  from 
the  ship's  papers,  or  in  which  the  figures  serving  as  a  basis  can  be  taken  from 
JAoy&s  Register,  and  in  order  to  prevent  delay  and  to  avoid  disputes  between 
the  operating  officials  of  the  canal  and  the  ship's  officers  and,  consequently, 
protests  which  would  be  made  by  the  foreign  Governments  to  the  United  States. 

No  system  will  fulfill  any  two  of  these  condi^ons  except  the  system  based 
upon  gross  tonnage. 

I  liand  you  herewith  Table  I,  which  shows  part  of  the  fleet  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Co.  The  data  is  from  the  British  official  register  of  shipping.  The 
speeds  are  taken  from  Whitaker's  Almanac,  and  the  percentage  of  net  to  gross 
tons  I  have  worked  out  on  a  slide  rule.  These  percentages,  in  consequence,  may 
vary  a  figure  or  two  in  the  third  place.  In  this  table  and  in  Table  II  the  ships 
are  arranged  according  to  speed.  I  have  assumed  a  rate  on  the  basis  of  $1  per 
net  register  ton.  You  will  observe  that  the  Mauretania,  with  12,300  more  gross 
tonnage  than  the  Caronia,  will  pay  $1,500  less  tolls.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  the  Mauretania,  with  mo^  gross  tonnage,  will  pay  less  tolls  than  the  Lusi- 
tania  and  less  than  four  other  ships  of  the  Cunard  Lhie. 

Table  II  is  part  of  the  White  Star  fieet.  The  information  is  from  the  same 
source  as  Table  I.  Taking  into  consideration  the  ships  of  Table  I  and  Table  II, 
all  sorts  of  Incongruities  appear  in  the  rate  based  upon  the  net  register  tonnage. 
It  win  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  rate  based  upon  a  net  tonnage  is  not  fair  be- 
tween ship  and  ship,  because  the  fast  passenger  ship,  with  large  deductions  for 
engine-room  space,  receives  a  heavy  subsidy  from  its  home  Government,  while 
the  slower  ship  receives  none.  They  carry  but  little  cargo ;  they  demand  high 
differentials  In  their  favor  for  passenger  traffic;  and  they  are  disturbers  of  rates 
and  general  commercial  conditions.  They  will  compete  with  our  own  transcon- 
tinental passenger  systems  of  railroads,  and  our  passenger  rates  are  reasonable. 
In  my  opinion,  there  are  enough  reasons  In  Table  I  and  Table  II  to  show  why 
a  system  based  upon  net  register  tonnage  should  not  be  adopted. 

Table  III  Is  a  list  of  ships  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  gross  and 
net  tonnage  according  to  Suez  measurement  The  Suez  measurements  are  taken 
from  the  French  book.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Suez  Canal,  by  Charles 
LeRoux,  Paris,  1901.    It  Is  a  list  of  the  largest  ships  going  through  the  canal, 
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and  apparently  for  the  year  1900.  The  register  tonnage,  dlmensionB,  and  horse- 
power for  the  British  ships  are  takoi  from  the  official  British  register,  and  for 
the  German  ships  and  Japanese  ships  from  Lloyd's  Register  for  1905.  Uoyd's 
rale  for  the  calculation  of  the  nominal  horsepower  gives  a  much  lower  horse- 
power than  the  British  official  mle.  Ck>nseqnently,  the  German  and  Japanese 
ships  have  probably  50  per  cent  more  horsepower  as  compared  with  the  ratings 
of  the  others.  I  have  worked  out  the  percentages  with  a  slide  rule,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  are  liable  to  error  In  one  or  two  figures  in  the  third  place. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  these  lines.  The  seven  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Ck>.'s  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  run  from  London  to  the  Orient, 
touching  at  Marseilles,  where  they  pick  up  passengers  and  part  of  their  mail; 
thence  to  Port  Said,  where  they  pick  up  later  mail  which  is  brought  over  in 
small  but  very  fast  twin-screw  turbine  ships,  which  run  between  Port  Said  and 
Brindlsl.  It  is  the  leading  English  mail  line  to  India  and  China  and  is  very 
heavily  subsidized. 

The  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co.  is  the  leading  British  mail  line  to  Australia, 
and  follows  the  same  route  as  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  as  far  as  Colombo, 
where  it  takes  on  coal,  thence  to  Australia.    It  also  is  heavily  subsidized. 

The  British  India  Co.  maintains  a  fleet  of  passenger  and  freight  steamers  to 
India. 

Of  the  three  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steamship  Co.'s  ships,  the  Candia  is  a 
cargo  steamer,  and  I  understand  the  other  two  are  what  they  call  intermediate 
steamers.  These  intermediate  steamers  are  passenger  steamers  with  large  cargo 
capacltie& 

The  Harrison  Line  is  largely  a  freight  line  running  to  the  Orient,  and  they 
also  have  a  branch  coming  here  to  Colon. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  which  controls  the  China  Mutual  Co.,  runs  to 
China  and  Japan  with  a  service  from  China  and  Japan  to  our  Pacific  coast 
ports,  Seattle,  and,  I  think,  San  Francisco. 

The  Bibby  Line  is  the  leading  passenger  line  from  England  to  Rangoon 
and  Burmah  via  Colombo.    It  is  heavily  subsidized. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg-American  run  all  over  the 
Orient,  and  the  Japanese  line  runs  also  all  over  the  Orient  These  three 
lines  are  subsidized,  and  the  Japanese  line  Is  very  heavily  subsidized. 

An  examination  of  the  percentages  of  net  tonnage  to  gross  tonnage,  both 
for  register  and  for  Suez  tonnage,  shows  that  the  passenger  steamers  percent- 
ages do  not  vary  much,  but  that  the  percentage  of  the  net  register  tonnage 
to  the  gross  register  tonnage  is  very  much  less  than  the  percentage  of  the 
net  Suez  tonnage  to  the  gross  Suez  tonnage.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  the 
Suez  rule  by  means  of  deduction  for  engine-room  space  and  failure  to  allow 
for  deductions  for  steward's  department  very  materiaUy  increase  the  percent- 
age and  very  materially  removes  the  discriminations  that  exist  between  the 
faster  ship  and  the  slower  sl^p. 

Table  IV  contains  very  valuable  data.  The  Banoa,  Oandia,  and  Pera  are 
cargo  boats  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
The  Median,  MempMa/n,  and  Merican  are  sister  ships  of  the  Leyland  Line 
that  come  to  the  port  of  Colon.  The  Median  class  represents  the  highest 
develk)pment  in  the  modem  regular  line  cargo  boat  Their  dimensions,  horse- 
power, etc.,  are  taken  from  the  British  official  roister.  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  their  Suez  net  tonnage  and  also  their  cargo  capacity  in  ships  tons 
of  40  cubic  feet  each.    The  percentages  I  have  worked  out  on  a  slide  rule. 

Rejecting  the  fast  passenger  ship  above  18  knots,  you  will  observe  from 
the  Cunard  table,  the  White  Star  table,  and  from  Table  IV  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  net  tonnage  to  the  gross  tonnage  is  not  far  from  64  per 
cent;  In  fact,  ships  built  at  the  present  time  with  a  large  cargo-carrying 
capacity  and  no  passenger-carrying  capacity  run  around  this  per  cent  Tou 
will  observe  also  from  Table  III  what  ships  are  freak  ships  or  specially 
built  and,  rejecting  the  fast  passenger  ship,  that  this  percentage  is  around 
64.  To  my  mind  passenger  ships  not  faster  than  18  toots,  with  percentage 
of  net  register  tonnage  to  gross  tonnage  of  about  64  and  also  the  modem 
cargo  ship  as  given  in  Table  IV,  should  be  the  type  adopted  as  the  basis  for 
levying  tools  through  the  canal.  All  modem  shipbuilding  is  tending  toward 
this  type  and  to  these  percentages.  In  Table  III,  I  have  rejected  all  ships 
whose  percentages  of  net  to  gross  register  tonnage  is  less  than  60,  and  with 
these  rejections  the  total  gross  register  tonnage  Is  262,772  and  the  total  net 
Suez  tonnage  is  186,277. 
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Tbe  total  net  register  tonnage  is  166,752.  Multiplying  the  total  Suez  tonnage 
by  the  Suez  rate  of  6.75  francs,  equal  to  $1,806,  we  have  the  total  Suez  tolls  to 
be  paid  for  these  35  ships  $248,277.76.    I  tabulate  the  other  results  below. 

$248,277.76-i-262,772=$0.9258,  equivalent  gross  register  tonnage  rate. 

$243,277.76-*-166,752=$1.459,  equivalent  net  register  tonnage  rate. 

$166,762-^262,772X100=63.45  per  cent,  net  register  tonnage  to  gross  reg- 
ister. 

$1864277-^262,772X100=70.88  per  cent,  Suez  net  tonnage  to  gross  register 
tonnage. 

This  table,  I  believe,  is  a  very  fair  and  representative  average  of  the  relations 
between  the  various  tonnages  as  they  existed  prior  to  1901.  At  that  time  during 
the  year  there  were  3,607  separate  passages  made  by  1,234  ships  belonging  to 
808  owners.  Of  the  308  owners  44  regular  lines  furnished  three-fourths  of  the 
tonnage.  Of  that  tonnage  70  per  cent  was  from  cargo  ships  and  30  per  cent 
was  from  mail  ships. 

This  date  may  be  checked  in  another  and  independent  way  from  Table  IV. 
We  can  also  deduce  the  relations  that  exist  between  the  gross  and  net  tonnage 
and  the  Suez  tonnage  in  ship  tons  of  40  cubic  feet  each.  For  this  purpose  I 
have  selected  the  Banca,  Ccmdia,  and  the  Pera,  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  & 
Orioital  Line,  and  one  ship  of  the  Median,  Memphian,  and  Mercian  class  of  the 
X^yland  Line.  These  represent  the  best  type  of  the  modem  cargo  ship  with 
two  or  more  decks  carrying  g^ieral  merchandise.  The  tonnage  of  these  ships 
18  as  follows: 

Gross  register . 26, 418 

Net  raster 16,97i2 

Suez  net 19, 139 

Ship  tons,  40  cubic  feet  each * 44, 689 

44,689-^-16,972=2.633,  ratio  of  net  register  tonnage  to  the  cargo  tonnasr  of 

40  cubic  feet  each. 
44,689-^26,418=1.691,  ratio  of  gross  tonnage  to  cargo  tonnage  of  40  cubic 

feet  each. 
19,139X$1.306=$24,995.53. 

$24,995.53-*-26,418=$0.9461,  equivalent  gross  ton  rate. 
$24,995.53-^16,972=$1.473,  equivalwt  net  register  ton  rate. 
$24,995.^-^44,689=$0.5593,  Suez  freight  rate  per  cargo  or  ship  ton  of  40 

cubic  leet  each,  English. 
16,972-1-26,418X100=64.24  per  cent,  net  raster  to  gross  register  tonnage. 
19,189-*-26,418X  100=72.45  per  c«it,  Suez  net  tons  to  gross  register  tons. 

The  total  gross  tonnage  of  18  White  Star  and  4  Gunard  ships,  whose  per 
cent  of  the  net  to  gross  register  is  60  or  above,  equals  821,006;  net  tonnage 
equals  205,567;  per  cent  of  net  to  gross,  64.04.  We  have  the  following  table 
for  the  per  cent  of  the  net  to  gross  tonnage : 

For  4  cano  ships  taken  from  Table  IV 64. 24 

For  85  Suez  ships  prior  to  1901 * 68. 45 

For  22  modem  White  Star  and  Gunard  ships 64. 04 

Average  of  the  three 63. 91 

Tabulating  the  foregoing  results  we  have  the  following  table  giving  the  equiva- 
lent rates  for  the  various  tonnages  enumerated : 


Gross  reg- 
ister tODS. 

Net  reg- 
ister tons. 

Suez  net 
tons. 

Ship  tons 

of  40 
cubic  feet. 

Sliips  built  before  1901 

$0.9258 
.9461 

SI.  459 
1.473 

1,306 
1.306 

Houem  cargo  ships                      . 

10.5593 

Average                  

.9359 

1.466 

1.306 

.5593 

It  is  seen  from  previous  pages  that  the  average  per  cent  of  the  net  register 
tonnage  to  gross  register  tonnage  is  63.91,  and  the  tendency  of  modern  ships 
is  greater  than  this.     We  would  be  perfectly  safe  In  assuming  that  64  per  cent 
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is  the  proper  figure,  which  would  include  the  older  types  of  ships  and  also 
fairly  represent  the  present  figures  of  ships  that  are  undergoing  construction. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  figures  are  based  upon  regular  lines  con- 
structed to  carry  general  merchandise  and  not  tramps.  Tramps  usually  have 
a  single  deck  and  hold  and  are  suitable  for  carrying  full  cargoes  of  a  single 
kind  or  full  cargoes  of  materials  which  will  not  crush,  such  as  lumber  nnd 
wheat,  pig  Iron  and  cotton,  etc.  G^ieral  merchandise  can  not  be  carried  In 
these  deep  ships,  as  the  packages  will  crush,  and  any  figures  which  are  based  ui>on 
general  merchandise  cargo  ships  will  favor  the  tramp  ship  of  a  single  hold 
and  one  deck  or  hold  and  **  between  decks."  His  relative  carrying  capacity  Is 
larger,  because  having  either  one  hold  or  at  most  one  intermediate  deck,  the 
actual  space  taken  up  by  the  decks  themselves  Is  taken  into  its  gross  and  net 
tonnage,  so  the  fewer  decks,  relatively  the  more  space.  Based  upon  this  per- 
centage of  64,  the  equivalent  rates  are  as  follows :' 

Gross  register i $0. 9382 

Net   register 1. 466 

Suez  net , 1. 306 

Shlp*s  tons  of  40  cubic  feet,  each .  5593 

and  these  relations  put  In  tabular  form  showing  a  corresponding  rate,  assuming 
that  each  of  the  rates  is  $1,  are  as  below : 


Gross  register 
tons. 

Net  register 
tons. 

Soex  net  tons. 

Ship's  tons 

of  40 
cubic  feet. 

11.00 
.64 
.7184 
1.677 

11.562 
1.00 
1.1225 
2.621 

$1,392 
.8908 
1.00 
2.335 

10.5061 
.3815 
.4282 
1.00 

You  will  note  that  the  rate  of  $1  per  net  register  ton  Is  a  reduction  of  31.8  per 
cent  from  the  Suez  rate.  In  my  opinion  this  reduction  Is  greater  than  necessary 
to  put  the  Panama  Canal  on  a  competing  basis  with  that  part  of  Asia  which 
includes  Yokohama,  Hongkong,  and  Manila  and  its  continental  hinterland. 

I  propose  rates  for  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  following  basis.  We  know 
from  actual  experience  here  what  rate  will  begin  to  draw  traflic  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York,  and  that  rate  Is  $8  a  ship's  ton,  shot  or  feathers.  I 
figure  that  6  per  cent  of  this  rate,  or  48  cents  per  ship's  ton  of  40  cubic  feet, 
would  not  be  excessive.  The  corresponding  rates  for  tonnages  would  be  as 
follows : 

Gross  register $0.  805 

Net  register 1.  258 

Suez  net 1. 121 

This  Is  a  reduction  of  14.2  per  cent,  exactly  one-seventh  of  the  Suez  rate, 
instead  of  a  reduction  of  31.8  per  cent,  which  corresponds  to  a  rate  of  $1  per 
net  register  ton.  I  think  that  this  rate  Is  ample  to  put  the  Panama  Canal  In 
competition  with  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  carrier  for  the  Yokohama,  Hongkong, 
and  Manila  territory,  and  is  more  than  ample  as  a  competitor  with  the 
Tehuantepec  route. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  appreciated  generally  that  for  the  territory  lying  east  of 
Colombo  there  Is  very  strong  competition  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Suez  Canal.  We  can  never  hope  to  go  as  far  west  as  Colombo,  nor  In  my 
opinion  as  far  west  as  BYench  ludo-Chlna.  We  would  be  a  strong  competitor  of 
the  Suez  Canal  at  Suez  rates  for  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  business, 
as  we  have  the  advantage  of  distance.  Consequently,  the  only  rate  which 
should  be  carefully  investigated  is  the  rate  for  the  Yokohama,  Hongkong,  and 
Manila  territory.  There  is  another  very  important  point  in  fixing  the  rate  for 
this  Yokohama,  Hongkong,  and  Manila  territory,  and  it  is  a  point  which  has 
not  yet  been  considered.  This  Is  the  fact  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  place 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  our  own  Atlantic  seaboard  in  close 
competition  with  this  territory  for  the  articles  of  which  they  are  the  largest 
importers,  such  as  cheap  cottons,  raw  cotton,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
machinery,  steel  billets,  etc.  The  largest  part  of  the  goods  which  China  and 
Japan  manufacture  at  the  present  time  we  take  generally  overland  by  way  of 
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San  Francisco,  and  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  above  rate  of  48  cents 
will  draw  Philippine  hemp  and  Philippine  sugar  through  the  canal  here. 

I  bring  these  points  in  relation  to  competition  to  your  notice  now,  and  I  shall 
treat  them  more  In  detail  in  the  near  future. 

Very  respectfully,  Eugene  T.  Wilson, 

SuhsUtence  Officer. 

N.  B. — The  present  Suez  rate  for  cargo  ships  of  about  56  cents  a  ship's  ton 
would  correspond  to  7  per  cent  of  the  through  rate  of  $8.  The  rate  proposed 
of  48  cents  per  ship's  ton  is  6  per  cent 


PART  OF  CUNARD  FLEET. 


Shlp8. 

Speed. 

Gross 
tons. 

Net  toiiA. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

HoTBe- 
power. 

Percent 
net  to 
gross. 

Mauretania^. 

Knot$. 
24 
24 
22 
22 
18 
18 
18 
151 
15 
15} 

31,938 
31,650 
12,952 
12,950 
19,524 
19,687 
10,402 
14,067 
14,221 
13,603 

8,948 
9,145 
4,975 
4,974 
9,982 
10,306 
6,593 
9,058 
9,041 
8,660 

762.2 
762.2 
601.0 
601.0 
650.4 
650.0 
500.0 
582.0 
580.0 
540.0 

88.0 
87.8 
65.2 
05.2 
72.2 
72.2 
57.4 
64.9 
64.2 
64.5 

67.1 
06.6 
37.8 
37.8 
40.0 
40.2 
33.9 
37.8 
38.4 
87.4 

70,000 

65,000 

5,000 

5,000 

20,000 

1,501 

1,100 

1,200 

873 

1,840 

27.8 
29.0 

Armnia.. 

88.4 

rampAntl^. 

38.4 

Oirn»fl*iia,a.4....  .- 

50.7 

Caronla 

51.0 

Ultonia 

63.0 

Ivemla. 

64.3 

Baxotita 

63.5 

Carpathia 

63.6 

PART  OF  WHITE  STAR  FLEET. 


Oceanic... 
Mi^testio... 
Teatonic. 
AdriaUo... 
Baltic...., 
Codric... 

Celtic 

Lanreotio, 
Megantio. 
Arabic... 
Oanoplo.., 

Gretic 

Romanic. 
Cymric... 
Corinthic 
Athenic. 
Ionic..... 
Oeorglc.. 

Afrlc 

Medio...., 
Persic... 


21 
20 
20 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
18 
13 
13 
13 


17,274 

I 
6,917 

10,147 

4,443 

9,964 

4,269 

24,541 

15,638 

23,876 

15,296 

21,035 

13,620 

20,904 

13,449 

14,892 

9,255 

14,878 

9,183 

15,801 

10,062 

12,097 

7,717 

13,618 

8,663 

11,394 

7,416 

13,096 

8,508 

12,231 

7,832 

12,234 

7,833 

12,232 

7,826 

10,077 

6,570 

11,948 

7,803 

11,985 

7,825 

11,974 

7,820 

685.7 
565.8 
565.8 
709.2 
709.2 
680.9 
680.9 
550.4 
550.4 
600.7 
578.3 
582.0 
550.3 
585.5 
500.3 
500.3 
500.3 
558.7 
550.2 
550.2 
550.2 


68.3 

44.5 

4,130 

57.8 

39.3 

2,400 

57.8 

39.2 

2,400 

75.5 

52.6 

2,770 

75.6 

52.6 

2,296 

75.3 

44.1 

2  295 

75.3 

44.1 

2,296 

67.3 

41.2 

1  492 

67.3 

41.2 

1,677 

65.5 

47.6 

1,834 

50.3 

35.8 

1330 

60.3 

88.3 

1,275 

59.8 

28.2 

L313 
1,197 

64.3 

87.9 

63.3 

45.0 

868 

63.3 

45.0 

868 

63.8 

45.0 

868 

60.3 

36.0 

749 

63.3 

39.9 

956 

63.3 

3L9 

955. 

63.3 

39.9 

956 

40.0 
43.6 
43.5 
64.0 
64.0 
64.0 
64.6 
62.0 
6L8 
63.2 
63.0 
62.6 
66.2 
65.2 
64.0 
64.0 
64.0 
65.0 
65.2 
66.2 
66.2 


Register 
tonnage. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Per 
cent 
net  to 
gross. 


Suez  tonnage. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Per 
cent 
net  to 


Per 
cent 
net 
Suez 
above 
net 
register. 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Depth. 


Horse- 
power. 


P.  A  O.  Co.: 
Persia 

Arama!..!..!. 

India 

China 

Plassy 

Caledonia 

Orient  8.  N.  Co.: 

Omrah 

Ortona 

Ophlr 

Bri^  India  Co. 

Gokxmda 

Uganda. 

Itola. 


7,951 
7,912 
7,903 
7,911 
7,912 
7.342 
7,558 

6,130 
7,945 
6,814 


4,198 
4,179 
4,167 
4.185 
4,166 
4,007 
3,529 

4,419 
4,115 
2,920 


6,874 
6,431 
6,267  131402 


52.5 
52.7 
54.0 
52.8 
52.7 
63. 0 
46.6 

54.5 
51.8 
42.8 

63.6 
64.5 
64.6 


7,809 
7,737 
7,727 
7,722 
7,677 
7,622 
7,338 

8,148 
7,934 
7,001 

6,010 
5,686 
5,665 


4.754 
4.73H 
4,729 
4.092 
4.708 
4.777 
4. 009 

5,2C7 
4,540 
3,374 

4,098 
4,407 
U,276 


Gl.O 
61.5 
01.5 
61.0 
61.5 
63.0 
56.0 

65.0 
67.0 
63.6 

68.0 
78.0 
76.6 


499.8 
499.8 
499.7 
499.9 
500.5 
450.3 
486.0 

490.7 
500.0 
485.0 

422.0 
410.0 
410.0 


54.3 
54.3 
54.3 
54.3 
54.2 
54.2 
54.2 

56.7 
53.3 
53.4 

48.1 
60.7 
60.7 


32.9 
32.9 
32.9 
17.6 
33.4 
31.6 
34.6 

34.2 
33.7 
34.1 

82.5 
28.7 
28.9 


2,500 
2,500 
2,600 
2,500 
2,500 
1,700 
3,600 

1,360 

1,760 

722 

650 
382 
229 
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Register 
tonnage. 


Gross. 


Net 


Per 
cent 
net  to 
gross. 


Sues  tonnage. 


Gross. 


Net 


Per 
cent 
net  to 
gross. 


Per 
cent 
net 
Boes 
above 

re^llter. 


Length. 


Bnadtb. 


Depth. 


HofW- 
power. 


P.&O.S.S.Co.: 

Candia 

Socotra 

Malta 

Green  shields, 
Cowie: 

KnJght  Errant 
T.&jT  Harrison: 

Collegian 

Politician. 

Historian 

Statesman 

Ocean  S.  8.  Co.: 

AchiUes 

^ 

Stentor 

China  Mutnal: 

HyaoD 

Bates  Line: 

Iran 

Bibby  Line: 

Derbyshire. . . . 

Staffordshire.. 

Cheshire 

Anglo-Saxon 
rank  steam- 
ers: 

Bulvsees 

Cardiom 

Strombus 

N.  D.  Lloyd: 

Grossei^Kor- 
fflist 

Princess  Irene. 

Kdnig  Albert. 

Friederich  der 
Qrosse 

K5nigin  Loise. 

Bremen 

Barbarossa 

H.-A.  Line: 

Hambore 

Nippon  Tnsen 
Kaisha: 

TambaMam.. 

Sanuki  Mam.. 

Awa  Mam 


6,482 
6,009 
6,064 

7,464 

7,237 
7,228 
6,857 
6,153 

7,043 
7,040 
7,011 
6,773 

6,608 

6,260 

6,747 
6,022 
6,776 


6,069 
6,127 
6,148 


13,182 
10,881 
10,643 

10,695 
10,711 
11,670 
10,91£ 

10,600 


6,134 
6,111 
0,319 


4,195 
3,896 
3,900 


4,778 

4.691 
4,738 
4,455 
4,003 

4,484 
4,478 
4,462 
4,308 

4,236 

4,066 

4,817 
'809 
3,714 


3,968 
3,994 
4,006 


8,220 
6,687 
6,500 

6,853 
6,790 
7.202 
6,581 

6,608 


3,803 
3,789 
3,912 


64.6 
64.1 
64.0 


64.0 

64.6 
65.6 
65.2 
65.2 

63.7 
03.7 
63.7 
G3.6 

63.8 

6&1 

64.2 
64.2 
64.3 


65.3 
05.3 
0&3 


62.5 
0Z5 
6L8 

64.0 
63.2 
02.5 
59.6 

02.2 


62.0 
02.0 
61.8 


6,824  4,509 
6,388  4,429 
6,338  4,514 


7,379 


5,064 


7,176  |5,355 


7,131 
6,627 
6,065 

7,096 
7,093 
7,063 
6,862 


5.435 
4,965 
4,493 

4,906 
4,907 
4,878 
4,583 


6,453  4,872 

6,128  4,237 

6,670  4,703 

6,111  4,319 

5,810  4,160 


6,443  ' 

6,433 

6,399 


4,956 
4,939 
4,914 


13,402 
11,242 
10,819 

10,774 
10,773 
10,702 
10,662 

16,777 


6,962 
5,893 
5,879 


9,303 
7,606 
7,195 

7,522 
7,452 
7,491 
6,927 

7,182 


4,340 
4,279 
4,231 


70.0 
60.5 
71.5 


60.0 

76.0 
76.0 
75.5 
74.0 

6a6 
6a5 
60.5 
67.0 

77.0 

7a6 

7L5 
7L0 
7L6 


77.0 
77.0 
77.0 


69.6 
67.6 
60.6 

7a  0 
60.5 
60.6 
66.0 

66.7 


73.0 
73.0 
72.0 


18 

14 
15 
12 
12 

10.0 
10  0 
10.0 
00.0 

16.0 

010 

09.0 
12.0 
12.0 


26.0 
24.0 
22.0 


13.0 
14.0 
9.0 

9i6 

9.6 

a.6 

6.0 
9.0 


14.0 
14.1 
12.9 


460.6 
460.0 
430.0 


470.0 

470  0 
460.5 
460.7 
460.0 

442.6 
442.0 
442.1 
442.4 

460.0 

462.7 

462.0 
44&6 
446.5 


410.0 

4iao 
4iao 


66a6 
623.6 
499.8 

623.0 
623.1 
66a2 
S26.0 

499.8 


446.0 
44&0 
44&0 


52.3 
52.2 
60.3 


67.2 

56.2 
56.4 
55.2 
52.5 


68.8 
68:7 
68.8 

53.2 

62.2 

62.2 
49.1 
49.1 


62.1 
62.1 
62.1 


62.3 
60.2 
6a2 

6ai 
6ai 
6a2 
6ao 

6a2 


49.4 
49.4 
49.4 


30.6 
30.5 
29.9 


8L9 

8L9 
81.9 
3L5 
30.6 

82.1 
82.1 
32.0 

aao 

31.1 

8L5 

8a6 
20.9 
29.7 


32.2 
32.2 
32.2 


36.9 
34.7 
34.6 

84.8 
34.9 
8&0 
34.6 

84.7 


3a4 
3a4 
3a4 


700 
700 
700 


64» 

676 
800 
558 

000 

800 
800 
800 

680 

020 

478 

796 
688 
630 


600 
600 
500 


1,016 
1,016 
1,010 

846 

846 

1,015 

886 

1,016 


644 
644 
660 


Table  of  diwcnsions  of  modem  freight  8teamghip8. 


Name. 

Register 
tonnage. 

Per 

cent 

net  to 

gross. 

Saes 
net  ton- 
nage. 

Cargo, 
tons  of 

40 
cubic 
feet 

Ratio 
cargo 
tons 
to  net 
register. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Horse- 
power. 

When 
built 

Gross. 

Net 

Banca 

5,995  ;3,794 
6,482  4,195 
7,635  4,916 
6,306  4,067 
6,305  4,066 
6,305  ,4,066 

63.5 
64.6 
64.4 
64.5 
64.5 
64.5 

4.294     10.811 
4.560     10.046 
5,427     12.204 
4,849     11.02S 

2.86 
2.53 
2.49 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 

430.8 
4.50.6 
480.0 
400.3 
400.3 
400.3 

61.7 
62,3 
57.0 
52.3 
52.3 
52.3 

28.9 
30.6 
32.7 
84.9 
34.9 
34.9 

500 
700 
760 
615 
515 
516 

1900 

Oindla..x.x...  . 

1896 

^S?..::::::::: 

1903 

MHIan 

1906 

Memphlan 

4,849 
4,849 

11.088 
11,028 

1908 
1908 

Average. .. 

64.4 

2.666 

' 

Exhibit  F. 

Cristobal,  Deceml^er  IS,  1911. 
OoL  Geobob  W.  Qoethals, 

Chairman  and  Chief  Bngineer,  CiUehra,  Canal  Zone, 
Sib:  I  Inclose  herewith  British  parliamentary  paper,  commercial  No.  7  (1874)* 
giving  the  final  conclusions  of  the  Ck>nstantlnople  convention  on  Snes  Canal 
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tonnage.    So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  proceedings  that 
haye  be^  translated  into  English. 

I  inclose  also  copy  of  the  Suez  Ganal  regnlations,  edition  of  January,  1911* 
and  a  British  Board  of  Trade  blank  for  the  Sues  Canal  special  tonnage 
certificate. 

The  regulations  for  the  canal  you  may  ke^,  and  although  eventoally  I 
should  like  to  have  the  others  back,  they  are  at  your  disposal  for  such  time 
as  yon  want  them. 

In  comparing  the  Snes  rales  issued  by  the  canal  company  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Constantinople  conyention,  you  will  note  that  the  rules  contain 
the  general  principles,  which  begin  on  page  16  of  the  convention  proceedings, 
omitting  Rule  I  as  contained  in  the  convoition  proceedings.  This  Rule  I, 
beginning  with  the  word  **  rule,"  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  British  merchants' 
shipping  act  of  1854,  which  is  the  Moorson  system  of  measurement  for  deter- 
mining gross  tonnage.  With  very  slight  changes  in  wording  it  is  identical  in 
principle  with  our  own  measurement  act  of  March  2,  1895,  and  Revised  Stat- 
utes, section  4158.  You  will  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  17  that  ''a  greater 
number  of  divisions  is  not  prohibited,  so  long  as  they  are  an  even  number,"  for 
the  same  class  of  ships.  Our  act  makes  a  greater  number  of  divisions  obliga- 
tory.   Although  Rule  I  is  not  printed,  it  is  used. 

I  suggest  that  you  have  the  Suez  Canal  tonnage  certificate  photographed 
and  thus  we  will  be  able  to  get  more  copies  of  it  if  necessary. 
Very  sincerely, 

BuGENK  T.  Wilson. 


bxhibit  g. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Canal  Zonb, 

Cristohal,  December  H,  1911. 
Col.  Geobgb  W.  Goethals, 

Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer,  CiHehra,  Canal  Zone, 
Sib  :  I  send  you  herewith  memorandum  of  the  present  cost  of  Cardiff  coal  at 
various  ports  of  the  world.  The  figures,  of  course,  are  only  approximate,  but 
they  are  close.  They  are  as  of  the  date  of  November  22  from  circular  of  Messrs. 
Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  No.  1  Lioyds  Lane,  London,  and  also  Cardiff.  There  has 
been  an  advance  in  coal  itself  of  about  6  cents  per  ton  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, and  the  freights  have  advanced  very  materially  in  the  last  12  montha 
This  has  been  due  to  two  reasons:  First,  the  wages  of  all  British  ships  have 
been  very  materially  increased  since  the  strike  last  summer;  second,  there  is 
a  very  great  demand  for  shipping  all  over  the  world.  This  demand  is  due  to 
several  reasons :  First,  the  enormous  crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  which 
requires  moving,  a  large  crop  of  inferior  wheat  in  Canada,  due  to  the  excessive 
rains  and  the  late  fall,  which  has  to  be  got  rid  of  pretty  soon.  Due  to  general 
drought  conditions  all  over  Burope  and  the  United  States,  the  sources  of  supply 
have  been  materially  changed.  There  is  a  famine  in  Burma,  which  has  sent 
rice  skyward,  and  Java  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of  rice.  These  factors, 
together  with  shortage  of  German  beet  sugar,  which  has  turned  out  even 
lower  than  estimates,  have  materially  changed  the  sources  of  supply  for 
Burope  and,  consequently,  have  made  a  heavy  demand  for  ocean  shipping. 
Frei^ts  on  coal  to  Colombo  even  via  the  Suez  Canal,  which  were  about  10.^ 
in  March,  are  now,  as  you  see,  18/.  CardfiT  coal  is  out  of  the  running  farther 
east  than  Singapore  and  is  but  little  used  east  of  Singapore  except  for  warships. 
The  comp^tion  of  other  coals  with  Cardiff  is  very  stiff  at  Colombo.  I  quote 
l>elow  the  ccmiparative  rates  last  March  at  Colombo  and  Singapore,  Hongkong 
and  Yokohama: 


Colombo : 

Indian  coal 21/6 

Cardiff  coal 80/6 

Natal   coal 24/8 

Hongkong: 

Japanese  coal 20/6 

Chinese  coal 18/8 


Singapore: 

Indian  coal 21/6 

Cardiff  coal 82/ 

Japanese  coal 22/6 

Australian  coal 25/ 

Yokohama :  Japanese  coal 20/ 


Tliese  prices  are  for  coal  in  ship*s  bunkers  at  the  various  places. 
Very  respectfully^ 

EuGBNB  T.  Wilson. 
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MemorcMdum  of  coat  of  No,  1  Carditf  coal  at  various  port9. 

[17/  per  ton  less  2^  per  cent  1.  o.  b.  Wales,  equals  16/7  at  corrent  rate  of  exchange,  S4.06. 


Freight  per  ton. 

C.  L  L  cost. 

Destination. 

English 
currency. 

United 

States  cor^ 

rency. 

English 
currency. 

United 
States  cur- 
rency. 

Gibraltar 

9/3 
9/6 
112 
10/3 
10/ 
10/ 

12/0 
13/ 

13/6 
14/ 
10/ 
11/ 
17/ 

18/6 

•      12.26 
2.33 
2.40 
2.51 
2.45 
2.45 
2.60 
3.06 
3.18 
3.31 
3.43 
2.45 
2.60 
4.17 
4.01 
4.54 

25/10 
2«V1 
26/7 

26/10 
26/7 
26^ 
27/7 
20A 
20/7 
30a 
30/7 
26/7 
27/7 
33/7 
36/7 
35/1 

86.34 

Malta  

6.40 

Marseille 

6.S2 

Genoa 

6.58 

Naples 

6.52 

Port  Said 

6.52 

St.  Lucia 

6.76 

Aden : 

7.13 

Colombo 

7.26 

•Sabang 

7.38 

Siiigapore 

7.50 

i»as  Palmas 

6.52 

St,  Vincent 

6.76 

Rio  Janeiro 

8.24 

•Santos 

8.96 

Buenos  Ayres 

8.61 

» Francs. 

These  prices  are  for  coal  in  ships  at  ports  of  delivery. 

0/3  is  read  "9  shillings,  3  pence." 

C.  i.  t  means  ''Cost,  insurance,  and  freight  paid  at  port  of  delivery.'' 

Exhibit  H. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 

Canal  Zonk, 
CnstoJ>al,  December  15,  1911, 
<5ol.  George  W.  Gobthals, 

Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer, 

Culehra,  Canal  Zone, 
Sir:  Herewith  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  December  6.    Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  rate  in  1910  was  7.75  francs  and  in  1911  7.25,  it  seems 
quite  a  large  increase  in  tonnage.    The  rates  were  cut  about  7  per  cent,  the 
tonnage  has  increased  18  per  cent,  and  the  revenue  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
Very  respectfully, 

BuQENB  T.  Wilson. 

[Prom  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  E>ec  6,  1911.] 

Suez  Canal  Traffic. 

returns  for  the  month  of  september,  with  comparisons. 

The  traflac  through  the  Suez  Canal  for  the  month  of  September  last,  as  com- 
pared with  returns  for  the  same  month  of  1910,  was  as  follows : 


September, 
1911. 


September, 
1910. 


Total  vessels 

British  vessels 

Total  tonnage 

British  tonnage.... 
Revenue  (in  francs) 


423 

272 

1,568,158 

1,031,670 

11.234,000 


342 

201 

1,287,854 

774,160 

10,170.000 


Exhibit  I. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Canal  Zone, 

Cristobal,  December  21,  1911, 
Col.  George  W.  Goethals, 

Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer,  Culehra,  Canal  Zone, 
Sir  :  With  reference  to  previous  letters  to  you  on  the  subject  of  ship  measure- 
ment: 

The  British  merchants  shipping  act  provided  that  when  the  King  in  council 
shall  be  satisfied  that  foreign  countries  measure  their  tonnage  essentially  in  the 
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same  way  as  by  the  English  system  of  measurement,  then  It  could  be  declared 
by  order  in  council  that  the  measurement  of  such  ships  should  be  adopted  by 
the  British  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  tlie  same  as  their  own,  levying  harbor 
dues,  lighthouse  dues,  etc. 

I  find  by  orders  in  council  of  the  following  dates  that  the  measurements  of 
ships  belonging  to  the  following  nations  were  adopted  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses by  the  British  Government  as  equivalent  to  theirs.  The  last  date  of  data 
that  I  have  is  1907. 

Austria-Hungary,  August  19,  1871;  Belgium,  October  17,  lSvS4;  Denmark, 
November  21,  1895;  France,  August  10,  1904;  Germany,  February  22,  1896; 
Greece,  August  14,  1879 ;  Hayti,  May  3.  1882 ;  Italy,  May  11,  1906 ;  Japan,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1885 ;  Holland,  May  3,  1888 ;  Norway,  June  27,  1894 ;  Russia,  November 
20,  1880;  United  States,  October  3,  1895;  Sweden,  August  18,  1882. 

You  will  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  leading  maritime  nations  of  the 
world  have  adopted  the  Moorsom  system  of  measurement  for  gross  tonnage 
and  the  British  system  of  deductions  therefrom. 

Very  respectfully,  Eugene  T.  Wilson, 

Subsistence  Officer. 


Exhibit  J. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Canal  Zone, 

Cristobal,  December  21,  1911, 
Ctol.  George  W.  Goethals, 

Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer,  Culebra,  Canal  Zone, 
Sib:  In  the  discussion  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  competitor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  I  have  called  your  attention  in  previous  letters  to  a  fact  which  has  been 
overlooked,  that  for  points  east  of  Colombo  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  is  a 
strong  competitor  with  tlie  Suez  route.  As  tramp  ships  have  been  built  larger 
and  larger  this  competition  has  become  keener,  and  has  required  that  the  Suez 
Canal  should  reduce  the  rates;  in  fact,  the  Suez  Canal  rates  are  so  based  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  extra  cost  of  insurance  and  the  extra  Interest 
enlarges  on  cargo  by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  just  meet  this  competi- 
tion It  is  to  be  understood  that  what  in  shipping  terms  are  called  "case 
goods,"  such  as  cottons,  woolens,  general  groceries,  and  general  merchandise, 
are  carried  by  the  regular  liners  outbound  from  England  and  the  Continent. 
The  cargo  Is  valuable,  hence  time  is  an  Important  factor,  and  the  Insurance  is 
higher  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  It  is  by  Suez.  The  principal  bulk  cargo 
for  tramp  steamers  bound  out  from  Europe  for  Colombo  and  points  east  is  either 
CardlfF  coal  or  structural  iron,  plates,  billets,  etc.  In  such  cases,  especially  for 
large  ships,  imless  time  Is  pressing,  the  charters  are  usually  made  "  ship*s  op- 
tion" to  proceed  via  the  Cape  or  Suez.  With  a  general  cargo  of,  say,  Java 
sugar,  Rangoon  rice,  India  linseed,  or  peanuts  or  teak,  the  route  coming  back 
would  depend  untirely  upon  the  rate,  the  capacity  of  the  ship,  the  insurance, 
and  the  interest  charges,  taking  Into  consideration  the  value  of  the  cargo.  The 
owner  of  the  cargo  usually  favors  Suez.  I  am  Informed  that  If  a  tramp  ship 
a  year  ago  could  load  out  with  a  cargo  of  coal  to  Colombo  with  freight  of  about 
10/6  per  long  ton  or  2,240  pounds,  and  could  load  home  with  a  cargo  running 
generally  about  25/  per  ship's  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  that  the  ship  would  make  a 
good  deal  of  money  for  her  owner.  These  rates  will  probably  require  an  addi- 
tion at  the  present  time,  both  in  and  out,  of  from  2/6  to  3/. 


In  order  to  compare  the  Suez  and  the  Cape  routes  on  a  voyage  to  Colombo, 
I  assume  a  ship  of  the  Median  class,  which  now  comes  to  the  port  of  Colon, 
and  of  which  three  more  are  now  being  laid  down  at  Yarmouth  this  year.  The 
figures  are  as  follows: 

Gross  register,  tons 6, 306 

Net  register,  tons 4,067 

Suez  net  register,  tons 4,849 

Ship's  tons  of  40  cubic  feet  each 11, 028 

Dead-weight  capacity,  long  tons  of  2,240  pounds 8, 125 

Suez  Canal  tolls  at  7.25  francs,  or  $1. 406 $6,  817.  60 

Suez  Canal  tolls  at  6.75  francs,  or  $1.306 $6, 332. 79 
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Distance  from  Plymouth  to  Colombo  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  miles.  10, 500 

Differoice,  miles 4, 003 

Speed  pfflr  day,  miles 275 

Bunker  capacity,  tons  of  2,240  pounds 982 

Time  of  passa^  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  days 38. 25 

Time  of  passage  via  Suez,  days - 24. 25 

Freight  rate,  Plymouth  to  Colombo,  coal  at  10/6 $2. 56 

Time  for  loading  and  discharging,  days 4 

Total  time  of  voyage  via  Sue^  days 28. 25 

Total  time  of  voyage  via  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope,  days 42. 25 

Daily  coal  consumption,  tons  of  2,240  pounds 50 

Coal  required  f^om  Plymouth  to  Colombo  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

tons 1,900 

Coal  required  from  Plymouth  to  Colombo  via  Suez,  tons 1, 200 

Water,  stores,  etc,  tons 175 

Net  carrying  capacity  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tons 6, 050 

Net  carrying  capacity  via  Suez,  tons 6,750 

Total  earnings  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (6,060X|2.56) $15,488.00 

Total  earnings  via  Suez  ( $6,750  X  $2.56) $17,280.00 

Net  earnings  via  Suez,  deducting  tolls  of  $6,817.69 $10, 462. 31 

Daily  net  earnings  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope $366. 60 

Daily  net  eamnlgs  via  Suez  at  7.25  francs $370.40 

Daily  net  earnings  via  Suez  at  6.75  francs $394. 60 

It  is  assumed  in  this  case  that  as  the  outwnrd-bound  cargo  is  coal  that  the 
ship  would  reserve  enough  [^)ace  to  provide  herself  with  coal  from  Wales  to 
Colombo.  It  is  assumed  that  she  can  obtain  a  return  cargo  at  least  as  re- 
munerative as  the  outward-bound  cargo. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  differwice  between  the  daily  net  earnings  via 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  via  Suez  is  only  $3.80.  Since  the  difFerence  in  dis- 
tance is  about  4,000  miles,  we  may  say  that  the  Suez  rate  of  7.25  francs,  or 
$1,406,  is  equivalent  to  an  open-sea  distance  of  4,000  miles,  and  that  the  rate 
of  6.75  francs,  which  goes  into  force  on  January  1,  1912,  will  be  equivalent  to 
an  open-sea  distance  of  3,724  miles.  This  estimate,  in  my  opinion,  is  con- 
servative. I  have  allowed  but  two  days  for  loading  and  two  days  for  dis- 
charging, with  six  hours*  stop  at  Port  Said  for  water,  stores,  etc. 

You  will  observe  that  as  the  freight  .ate  increases,  since  the  tolls  and 
the  time  remain  the  same,  the  advantage  becomes  more  and  more  in  favor 
of  Suez. 

On  the  same  basis  as  the  above,  assuming  that  the  ship  carries  her  own 
coal  and  was  loaded  down  with  cargo  that  paid  double  the  freight  rate,  or  21/, 
equal  to  $5.12,  the  average  daily  earnings  by  way  of  Suez  would  be  about  $980 
and  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  about  $735. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Suez  rates  are  adjusted  so  as  to  draw  the  low-class 
cargo  by  way  of  Suez  rather  than  by  way  of  the  Cape,  and  you  will  see  that 
as  the  freght  rate  increases  on  high-class  cargo  the  advantage  is  more  and 
more  with  the  Suez  route  based  upon  earning  capacity  of  ship  alone.  It  also 
has  the  advantage  in  the  matter  of  insurance  on  cargo,  since  it  is  more  of  an 
inland  route  and  also  has  better  weather  in  the  North  Indian  Ocean  than  via 
the  Cape. 

The  rate  given  of  10/6  was  the  tEte  actually  in  force  on  coal  to  Colombo 
last  March.    It  is  now  about  13/. 

I  have  put  this  discussion  in  this  manner,  first,  to  show  the  character  of 
the  competition  east  of  Colombo,  and,  second,  in  order  to  determine  from 
the  figures,  which  I  know  to  be  accurate,  what  I  shall  call  **  the  equivalent 
open-sea  distances"  for  this  class  of  freight  You  will  see  that  at  the  Suez 
rate  of  7.25  francs,  equal  to  $1,406,  this  distance  is  just  4,000  miles;  at  the 
rate  of  6.75  francs,  equal  to  $1,306,  the  distance  is  3,724  miles.  I  have  pro- 
posed a  rate  of  48  cents  per  ship's  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  which  corresponds 
to  a  Suez  rate  of  $1.12,  which  equals  5.83  francs,  and  this  would  make  the 
equivalent  open-sea  distance  3,192  mile&  Discounting  the  above  open-sea  daily 
earnings  5  per  cent  for  profit  we  have  a  net  expense  of  $348.27  as  the  open- 
sea  daily  expense.  The  sailing  time  for  this  ship  from  Balboa  to  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  12  days  and  her  coal  consumption  600  tona  Assuming  that 
she  was  carrying  a  general  cargo  and  would  coal  both  at  Port  Said  and  at 
Colon,  for  a  difFerence  of  $1  per  ton  in  the  price  of  coal  of  the  same  quality 
the  saving  would  be  $600,  and  dividing  this  by  $348.27  the  equivalent  saving 
in  time  would  be  1.74  days,  and  multiplying  this  by  275,  the  daily  distance 
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ooyered,  gives  a  distance  of  472  miles,  which  is  the  eqaivalent  distance  for  a 
saving  of  %1  a  ton  on  coal  of  the  same  quality  between  Port  Said  and  Ck>lon. 
This  is  computed  on  a  12-day  voyage  from  Balboa  to  San  Francisco,  which 
is  about  the  same  time  as  from  Port  Said  to  Colombo.  Dividing  472  by  12, 
the  number  of  days  for  the  voyage,  we  have  40.  And  we  may  say  then  that 
for  low-class  freight  a  saving  of  %1  per  ton  for  coal  in  a  high-grade  general 
merchandise  ship  of  the  Mediae  tjrpe,  carrying  low-grade  freight,  will  make  a 
dilTerence  of  about  40  miles  for  every  day  of  the  voyage. 

I  have  cabled  London  for  the  price  of  Cardiff  coal  at  Port  Said  and  will 
be  able  to  give  you  more  details  to-morrow. 

If  you  desire  to  use  this  data  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  I  beg  to  say  that  you  appreciate  and  I  appreciate  that 
I  am  not  a  trafQc  expert,  and  make  no  pretense  of  being  such,  but  in  view  of 
the  broad  commercial  horizon  that  this  department  must  necessarily  have,  I 
have  been  brought  in  touch  with  some  phases  of  the  questions  that  confront 
us  that  might  possibly  be  overlooked,  and  it  is  more  with  a- view  to  pointing 
eut  what  these  phases  are,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  investigated  by  a 
more  competent  person  with  facilities  for  information  which  we  do  not  possess 
here,  rather  than  to  advocate  any  particular  scale  of  tolls  or  to  see  that  my 
own  ideas  are  adopted.  If  you  do  use  this  data  that  I  have  furnished  you, 
kindly  explain  to  the  members  of  the  committee  my  personal  attitude  in  the 
matter. 

Yery  reflpectfully»  Eugene  T.  Wilson, 

Subsistence  Officer, 


Exhibit  K. 

Cristobal,  December  2S,  1911, 
Col.  Gbobob  W.  Goethals, 

ChuArman  and  Ohief  Enffineer, 

Culebra,  Canal  Zone, 

Sib:  On  Wednesday  I  cabled  London  inquiring  the  present  price  of  No.  1 
Cardiff  coal  in  ship's  bunkers  at  the  following  ports :  Cardiff,  Port  Said,  Aden, 
Colombo,  and  Cape  Town.  I  inquired  further  as  to  whether  the  coal  was 
screened  or  unscreened  and  the  size  of  the  mesh.    I  have  the  following  reply : 

"  In  reply  to  your  cablegram,  present  price  of  coal  is,  per  gross  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  Cardiff,  17  shillings  6  pence;  Port  Said,  26  shillings;  Aden,  26  shillings; 
Colombo,  34  shillings ;  Cape  Town,  40  shillings.  All  pit  screened.  Meshes  vary 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  to  If  inches." 

The  above  information  is  thoroughly  reliable.  Twenty-six  shillings  at  $4.87 
to  the  pound  is  $6.33  at  Port  Said. 

I  find  that  the  price  for  best  Welsh  coal  delivered  freeon-board  ship  under 
contract  made  In  December,  1909,  for  the  year  which  expires  December  31, 
1910,  was  22/6,  or  $5.54,  adding  3  pence,  or  6  cents,  for  trimming.  The  price 
of  same  grade  of  coal  in  March,  1911,  at  Port  Said  was  $5.60,  and  the  price 
to-day  is  $6.33.  You  will  note  a  constant  increase  in  the  price  of  this  coal ;  in 
fkct  it  will  never  be  as  cheap  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  due  to  the  t&ct  that  the 
Welsh  mines  have  had  to  shorten  their  hours  of  labor.  'I  am  informed  that 
they  are  now  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  have  to  work  three  shifts  a  day 
inRtppa  »r  two,  as  rurmerly,  L -f  T  liave  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  confirm 
this  information  although  I  believe  it  is  reliable. 

From  the  best  information  obtained  of  the  relative  steam  value  of  Poca- 
hontas coal  and  the  Welsh  coal  at  Port  Said,  I  think  5  per  cent  would  be  a 
liberal  allowance  for  the  dlffOTence  in  quality.  Discounting  $6.33  6  per  cent  we 
have  the  equivalent  value  of  Pocahontas  coal  of  $6.02.  Since  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  at  the  present  time  is  delivering  Pocahontas  coal  at  the  boiler 
room  of  our  Ice  refrigerating  plant  at  Cristobal  for  $4  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds, 
you  see  that  there  is  a  wide  difiference  between  the  cost  of  Pocahontas  coal  and 
Cardiff  coal  when  placed  upon  the  same  steaming  basia  The  prices  that  I 
furnished  you  as  of  date  of  November  22  were  based  upon  17/  at  Cardiff,  which 
did  not  include  trimming  or  wharfage  at  Cardiff.  Hence  the  advance  of  6 
pence  a  ton,  which  is  for  coal  in  ship  at  Cardiff. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eugene  T.  Wilson, 
Subsistence  Officer, 
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Exhibit  L. 

Cristobal,  December  SO,  1911. 
The  Ohaibman  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 

Culhera,  Canal  Zone. 

Sis  :  Referring  to  previous  correspoDdence  on  measurement  of  ships  as  basis 
for  canal  tolls: 

First,  there  are  two  general  methods  of  measuring  ships — one  based  on  some 
unit  of  capacity  and  the  other  on  some  unit  of  weight 

The  measures  based  on  capacity  are  the  gross  register  tonnage,  the  net  regis- 
ter tonnage*  the  Suez  Canal  gross  and  net  register  tonnage,  and  the  cargo  ton 
of  40  cubic  feet.  The  weight  basis  is  either  the  dead-weight  carrying  capacity 
of  the  ship  in  tons  of  2  240  pounds  avoirdupois  when  loaded  down  to  "her 
marks; "  that  is,  down  to  Pllmsoirs  line,  or  it  is  her  displacement.  Sometimes 
displacement  is  used  to  mean  the  weight  of  water  that  a  ship  displaces  not 
under  load,  or  at  others  the  weight  of  water  displaced  with  ship  and  cargo 
included.  The  difference  In  displncenieiit  between  ship  light  and  ship  loaded 
is  merely  another  form  of  computing  dead-weight  cargo  carried.  The  basis  of 
displacement  is  weight.  The  basis* of  the  other  measurements  are  capacity  of 
ship. 

To  my  mind  there*  are  several  objections  to  method  of  calculating  tolls  on 
weight  basis.    The  first  is  that  it  is  historically  dead. 

It  was  thrashed  out  thoroughly  at  the  Constantinople  convention  and  it  was 
decided  there  by  all  the  representatives  of  all  the  countries  present  except 
France  that  the  measure  of  a  ship  had  always  been  one  of  capacity.  It  was 
De  Lessep's  contention  that  weight  was  the  proper  basis,  and  in  this  he  was 
baclLCd  by  the  French  Government  and  the  French  representatives. 

The  second  and  principal  objection  is  that  a  rate  based  upon  weight  discrimi- 
nates altogether  too  much  against  different  classes  of  commodities.  The  per- 
centage of  rate  that  a  low-price  commodity,  such  as  wheat,  lumber,  iron  ore, 
heavy  machinery,  and  coal,  must  bear  is  relatively  much  greater  than  is  imposed 
on  high  price  cargo,  which  is  usually  light,  such  as  cotton,  cotton  goods,  shoes, 
wool,  hides,  hair,  Japanese  matting,  furniture,  manufactures  of  wood  of  all 
kinds,  manufactures  of  wool  of  all  kinds,  raw  silk,  and  manufactures  of  silk. 

The  following  figures  show  the  ratio  of  measurement  to  weight  of  the  fol- 
lowing cargoes : 
Cotton: 

New  Orleans 3. 00 

Peruvian 4. 25 

Wool 3.10 

Rags 3.25 

Hides 3.  00 

Hair 2.  80 

Macaroni 2.49 

The  following,  from  our  own  experience,  shows  the  ratio  of  measurement  to 
weight  and  the  percentage  of  freight  to  the  value  of  the  article : 


Measure- 
ment to 
weight. 


Freight  to 
cost. 


Shoes: 

Men's  heavy  work 

Men's  fine 

Shirts,  Chanibray 

Shirts  and  overalls,  mixed . . . . . 

Muslin,  Fruit  of  the  Loom 

Ginghams 

Sugar,  &-pound  sacks  in  barrels. 


3.15 
3.84 
3.28 
3.10 
2.14 
2.28 
1.29 


Percent. 
1.0 
.8 
2.4 
2.3 
2.3 


5.2 


The  unit  of  the  above  is  the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  measurement 
is  ship's  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

Generally  speaking,  anything  stowing  around  50  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  will 
load  a  ship  down  to  her  marks  and  she  will  have  her  full  dead-weight  capacity. 
The  estimate  of  shipping  men  here  for  cargoes  coming  from  the  United  States 
to  this  part  of  the  world,  a  large  percentage  of  which  consists  of  sugar  machin- 
ery and  heavy  mining  machinery,  is  about  48  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 
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Please  note  the  following  data  in  reference  to  wbeat  (37)  basbels  per  ton) : 
Gulf,  bulk,  46f  cubic  feet  per  ton ;  Gulf,  in  bags,  63  cubic  feet  per  ton ;  Gulf, 
sack  flour,  57  cubic  feet  per  ton.  ^ 

Bulk  wheat  will  load  a  ship  down,  and  with  very  careful  stown-^  wheat  in 
bags,  by  slashing  some  of  the  bags  open  with  a  knife,  will  load  a  ship  down. 

Wheat,  which  is  now  worth  $33.00  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  eastbound, 
would  pay  more  tolls  on  displacement  or  weight  basis  than  a  shipload  of  cotton 
worth  $224  f.  o.  b.  New  Orleans,  westbound  for  Japan.  All  ship  rates  of  freight 
are  based  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goods  and  are  based  upon  the  cubic  carrying 
capacity  of  the  ship.  The  element  of  value  of  cargo,  of  course,  enters,  also 
the  risk  and  insurance,  but  space  is  the  leading  feature.  Space  is  also  the  lead- 
ing feature  with  the  railroad  rates.  No  railroad  receiving  freight  as  rapidly 
as  they  do  would  have  time  to  measure  it  up  and  get  the  day's  work  done. 
Consequently,  they  require  a  very  elaborate  classification  and  a  large  number 
of  different  rates.  The  rate  on  cottons  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  ports 
at  the  present  time  is  quoted  at  45  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  amounts 
to  $30.08  per  ton,  or  41  shillings  4  pence.  The  rate  on  general  cargo  is  around 
13  shillings  6  pence,  and  you  will  note  the  ratio  is  very  close  three  to  one,  as 
general  cargo  will  load  a  ship  down.  This  rate  figures  out  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the-wheat  and  only  about  4)  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cotton. 

There  is  a  uniform  lighterage  rate  per  ton  in  New  York.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  3  cents  per  ton,  shot  or  feathers,  which  has  been  a  source  of  endless 
complaint  due  to  discrimination  between  commodities.  You  will  remember  the 
protests  made  by  through  carriers  in  reference  to  the  uniform  rate  of  $8  per 
ton  made  by  the  Panama  Railroad  a  few  months  ago  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  data  as  to  wool,  rags,  hides,  and  hair  I  take  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Schwerln,  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  to  Mr.  Drake,  calling  his  attention  to  how  little 
they  would  get  based  upon  ship's  capacity  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  would 
be  large  shippers  of  these  articles.  This  discrimination  In  commodities  brings 
about  a  charge  of  discrimination  against  certain  sections  producing  different 
commodities.  The  northwest  coast  man,  producing  but  wheat  and  lumber,  would 
claim  tbat  the  South  was  favored  In  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  and  also  the  East 
in  cotton  and  cotton  goods ;  manufacturers  of  iron  and  machinery  of  the  middle 
Atlantic  seaboard  would  claim  that  they  were  discriminated  against  every- 
where. In  fact,  I  believe  a  system  of  tonnage  based  upon  weight  would  cause 
nothing  but  trouble  and  would  soon  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Another  point  against  this  system  is  that  since  nobody  uses  it  officially,  there 
is  difficulty  in  determining  what  it  is.  It  is  true  that  the  ship's  builder  furnishes 
the  ship  with  a  scale  showing  her  draft  at  different  amounts  of  dead  weight  In 
her,  but  since  any  draftsman  can  produce  these  scales  it  might  not  be  difficult 
for  a  crafty  owner  to  have  them  altered.  The  total  draft  Is  usually  determined 
by  reading  the  draft  forward  and  reading  the  draft  aft  and  taking  the  mean. 
There  is  great  practical  difficulty  in  doing  this  in  any  water  that  is  exposed  to 
storm  and  particularly  in  water  on  which  there  Is  any  swell  at  all  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  do  this  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night. 

Another  point  is  this,  that  when  a  ship  is  loaded  down  near  her  marks  a 
difference  of  but  a  few  inches  In  Immersion  makes  a  large  difference  in  tonnage, 
and  this  difference  would  also  depend  on  whether  the  ship  was  In  fresh  water, 
salt  water,  or  partially  salt  water.  I  venture  to  say  that  when  the  breakwaters 
in  Colon  are  completed  that  a  good  part  of  the  water  in  the  bay  will  be  fresh 
and  that  up  in  the  canal  proper  on  the  Atlantic  side  it  will  be  almost  entirely 
fresh. 

There  is  a  large  advantage  in  using  figures  that  are  upon  ship's  papers,  be- 
cause all  foreign  Governments  that  I  know  anything  about  use  the  tonnage 
that  is  on  the  ship's  papers  as  a  basis  for  computing  their  home  taxes.  The 
lighthouses  in  Great  Britain  are  kept  up  by  taxes  on  ships'  tonnage.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  the  interest  of  foreign  Governments  to  see  that  these  figures  are 
correct  and  not  lower  than  they  should  be,  and  for  their  own  protection  they 
punish  their  shipowners  and  captains  if  they  are  not  correct.  Consequently, 
the  tonnage  that  appears  on  the  ship's  papers  can  be  used  as  a  basis  and  will 
bring  into  existence  as  a  part  of  our  organization  for  measurement,  all  officials 
of  foreign  Governments  who  are  disinterested  as  far  as  this  canal  is  concerned, 
and  who  have  every  interest  on  their  own  account  to  see  that  these  are  entered 
correctly  and  kept  correctly,  and  this  work  will  not  cost  us  a  cent;  whereas 
any  system  of  measurement  which  is  not  generally  used  would  be  troublesome, 
vexatiouB.  and  expensive  to  both. 
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As  I  Stated  originally,  I  am  Indined  to  think  that  the  gross  tonnage  with 
corresponding  redaction  in  rate  is  the  best  system  of  alL  It  is  tme  that  there 
are  slight  variatitons  (>etween  the  national  gross  tonnage  of  nations  and  of  the 
Suez,  and  it  would  be  advisable  at  the  present  time  for  an  international  con- 
ference to  decide  on  uniform  rules  of  measuring  ships,  but  it  is  higher  than 
any  other.  The  geometrical  rules,  which  are  the  Moorsom  system,  are  the 
same  for  all ;  and  I  infer  that  all  of  them  are  closer  than  thpse  used  by  Great 
Britain,  else  Great  Britain  would  not  have  accepted  the  tonnage  of  ship's 
papers  as  a  basis  for  her  taxes. 

As  an  Instance  showing  the  difference  between  weight  and  measurement,  we 
Jiad  a  consignment  last  winter  of  mixed  stdrts  and  overalls  from  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  20,845  pounds,  on  which  the  freight  to  New  York  was  691  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  and  amounted  to  $144.87.  The  ocean  rate  from  New  York  to  CJolon 
is  $7.20  a  ton,  ship's  option.  The  shipment  measured  1,191  feet  1  incli,  and  at 
18  cents  per  cubic  foot  the  freight  was  $214.39,  and  the  freight  at  36  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  was  $75.04. 

The  railroad  rate  figures  out  on  this  consignment  at  $168  per  1,000  miles 
for  the  total;  the  New  York-CJolon  ocean  rate  at  $108  per  1,000  miles;  and 
the  tariffs  at  present  in  force  from  Liverpool  would  figure  out  $62  per  1,000 
miles.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  cost  of  haul,  and  also  show 
how  cheap  the  rate  would  be  if  goods  of  this  kind  were  taken  by  weight  The 
freight  from  New  York  to  CJolon  is  2.3  per  cent  of  the  cost  You  will  note  from 
the  table  above  that  the  percentage  of  freight  to  cost  of  shoes  was  still  lower, 
although  shoes  as  they  are  ordinarily  packed  in  individual  boxes  have  a  very 
high  measurement-to-weight  ratio. 

The  above  discussion  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  basis  of 
tolls  was  not  computed  from  displacement  proper,  which  includes  weight  of 
ship  and  cargo,  but  on  difference  of  displacement  in  a  ship  due  to  weight  of 
cargo.  I  attach  hereto  a  photograph  of  the  relations  between  draft  freeboard, 
displacement,  and  dead  weight  and  ship's  marks,  such  as  are  supplied  to  ships 
by  builders.  This  is  for  the  Median,  MempMan,  and  Mercian  class  of  the 
Ijoyland  Line.  In  the  photograph  the  circle  with  a  dash  across  it  marked 
*'  BT,"  is  the  board  of  trade  mark,  commonly  called  Plimsoll's  Line,  and  is  for 
the  summer  loading,  which  is  indicated  by  the  letter  "  S  "  on  the  marks  to  the 
right  The  "W"  is  winter  loading,  and  "FW"  is  loading  in  fresh  water; 
•••IS"  is  the  Indian  summer  loading.  You  will  observe  that  the  Memphian, 
on  light  draft  boilers  full,  no  coal,  fresh  water,  or  stores,  draws  9  feet  9  inches 
of  water,  and  that  her  displacement  at  that  time  is  approximat^y  3,875  tons; 
8,125  tons  of  cargo,  coal,  water,  and  stores  loads  her  down  to  the  marks 
and  gives  a  displacement  of  approximately  11,980  tons.  You  will  note  that 
500  tons  cargo  gives  a  difference  of  about  1  foot  in  draft  Assuming  this  ship 
carries  980  tons  of  coal  in  her  bunkers,  with  175  tons  of  fresh  water  and  stores, 
she  would  have  cargo  space  for  6,970  long  tons,  which  would  load  her  down  to 
her  marks,  giving  a  total  displacement  of  approximately  11,980  tons.  Her 
draft  will  be  26  feet  3  inches.  This  ship  holds  about  15,000  bales  of  cotton, 
which  at  4i  bales  to  the  ton,  would  only  require  3,333  tons  to  fill  her  up.  The 
total  dead  weight  in  her,  including  coal,  water,  stores,  etc.,  would  only  be  4,488 
tons,  and  she  would  have  a  draft  of  about  18  feet,  and  her  bow  would  be  8 
feet  3  inches  out  of  the  water.  Her  total  displacement  would  be  about  7,850 
tons.  Consequently,  this  ship  would  actually  take  in  some  water  ballast  to 
hold  her  down  a  little  more  and  steady  her. 

It  might  be  perhaps  suggested  that  a  proper  basis  for  levying  tolls  is  total 
displacement.  Including  that  of  ship  and  cargo,  or  12,000  tons.  This  rule  would 
be  vicious  in  the  extreme;  as  vicious,  in  fact,  as  the  old  builders'  rule  of 
measurement  The  total  displacement  is  made  up,  first,  of  the  ship's  displace- 
ment and  the  cargo  displacement  The  result  would  be  that  builders  would 
build  ships  as  light  as  possible  and  skin  them  down  to  Just  as  little  iron  in 
them  as  they  could;  in  fact  they  would  build  them  out  of  aluminum  if  they 
could,  so  that  they  would  have  a  ship  of  large  cubic  contents  and  carrying 
capacity  with  light  weight  It  would  not  take  Lloyds  and  the  underwriters 
long  to  find  this  out  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  insurance  rates  would 
go  up  so  that  any  concessions  we  might  make  here  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  underwriters.  While  the  shipowner  might  risk  his  ship,  the  ship  char- 
terer would  not  put  his  cargo  in  such  ships  on  account  of  Insurance. 

While  It  looks  hard  for  ships  that  are  carrying  absolutely  nothing  to  pay 
heavy  tolls,  nevertheless  the  best  way  to  handle  that  situation  to  my  mind 
would  be  to  charge  the  ship  a  reasonable  amount  under  the  tolls  if  she  went 
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throagh  purely  In  ballast  and  then  rebate  part  of  it  if  she  came  back  witbin 
a  reasonable  time  loaded.  Otherwise  if  we  charge  her  almost  nothing  for 
going  through  in  ballast,  it  might  develop  that  she  would  come  this  way  and 
go  back  some  other. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  T.  Wilson, 

Subsistence  Officer. 


bxhibit  m. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
Canal  Zone,  Cristobal,  January  6,  1912, 
Ool.  Geobge  W.  Goethals, 

Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer,  Culebra,  Canal  Zone, 

Sib:  I  return  herewith  Prof.  Johnson's  letter. 

Our  estimate  that  coal  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  at  $4.50  a  ton  at  Colon  agrees 
with  his.  The  profit  will  be  greater,  however,  than  he  figures,  as  dispatch 
money  for  prompt  dispatch  to  ships  Is  not  Included,  and  a  modem  coaling  plant 
win  handle  it  cheaper  than  it  Is  handled  now.  His  conclusions  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  United  States  should  control  a  coaling  station  here  Is  un- 
questionably correct. 

In  reference  to  port  charges,  there  are  no  port  charges  at  Suez.  They  have 
a  berthing  charge  of  2  centimes  per  ton  per  day,  but  this  does  not  begin  until 
the  ship  has  been  in  24  hours.  (See  p.  21,  par.  8,  Suez  Canal  Regulations. ) 
There  are  no  pilotage  charges  at  Suez  for  daytime.  A  pilotage  charge  of  25 
francs  ($5)  Is  charged  steamers  at  Port  Said  at  night  There  are  no  pilotage 
charges  at  all  at  Suez  or  Port  Thefwfik.  (See  p.  27,  art  13,  Suez  Canal  Regu- 
lations.)    I  assume  that  there  will  be  none  here. 

I  hardly  believe  that  the  average  price  of  coal  Is  a  fair  way  to  compute  coal 
costs,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  terminal  prices  figure  in  the  computations 
by  both  routesw    It  Is  the  total  cost  of  the  coal  for  the  round  trip  that  counts. 

Prof.  Johnson  discusses  the  competition  of  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  Panama 
Canal  for  trade  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Manila,  China,  and  Japan.  By 
his  tables,  from  New  York  to  Manila  via  Panama  Is  11,548  miles  and  via 
Suez  Is  11,589  miles.  To  Hongkong  via  Panama  Is  11,691  miles  and  via  Suez 
is  11,673  miles.  We  may  say,  practically,  that  a  line  drawn  from  Hongkong 
to  Manila  Is  commercially  equidistant  from  New  York  by  either  route.  To 
Yokohama  via  Panama  Is  9,789  miles,  but  via  Suez  and  Shanghai  is  13,566 
miles.  My  compilation  gives  Yokohama  9,805  miles  by  way  of  Panama  and 
13,202  miles  by  way  of  Suez  and  Hongkong  direct  to  Yokohama,  a  difference 
In  fiivor  of  the  Panama  route  of  3,400  miles.  And  this  Is  100  miles  greater 
than  the  distance  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco.  Lying  between  the  line 
Hongkong,  Manila,  and  Yokohama  Is  the  entire  Chinese  trade,  embracing  tea 
and  silks  coming  down  the  Yang-tse  River  to  Shanghai,  the  important  tea 
exporting  seaports  of  Foo  CJhow  and  Kang  Kow — In  fact,  the  entire  oriental 
trade  that  we  have  any  hope.  In  the  first  place,  of  ever  getting,  and,  second,  of 
ever  wanting.  There  Is  nothing  between  the  line  Manila  and  Hongkong 
and  the  Suez  Canal  that  we  want  or  are  taking  anything  to  speak  of  except 
Java  sugar,  of  which  approximately  400,000  tons  come  to  the  United  States 
out  of  their  average  production  of  1,000,000.  It  would  be  well  for  us  as  a 
Nation  not  to  worry  about  this  4(X),000  tons  of  sugar  so  far  away,  or  to 
disarrange  the  tolls  on  the  Panama  CsLUtil  In  order  to  try  to  compete  with 
Suez  for  it  The  sugar  productions  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  along  the  west  coast 
of  Ontral  America  are  such  that  with  the  greater  traffic  which  will  Immedi- 
ately spring  into  existence  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  will 
have  all  the  sugar  we  want  much  closer  home  and  with  people  to  whom  we 
can  sell  supplies  and  can  furnish  ships  and  outbound  cargoes  from  the  United 
States.  The  principal  productions  lying  west  of  the  Line  Manlla-Hoogkong 
are  spices  from  Singapore,  teak  and  rice  from  Slam  and  Burma,  Unseed  oil, 
cotton,  and  Jute  from  India.  The  higher  class  merchandise,  such  as  bric-a-brac, 
will  always  be  handled  In  the  regular  fast  liners  and  will  always  be  dis- 
tributed through  London  and  Hamburg,  even  If  we  make  the  tolls  free.  Some 
of  these  productions  are  our  own  competitors;  the  rest  are  not  worth  trying 
to  reach  after  by  ¥^y  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  is  not  correct  from  a  traffic  standpoint.  In  trading  with  the  Orient,  to  take 
into  consideration  a  single  port  like  Manila  alone.    The  whole  section,  some 
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IJOO  miles  long,  lying  between  Yokohama  and  Manila,  the  Chinese  ports  and 
their  hinterland,  should  be  viewed  as  one  commercial  district,  for  the  distances 
are  so  short  between  these  large  ports  that  a  ship  can  travel  from  one  to  the 
other  and  pick  np  a  cargo. 

The  controlling  feature  in  the  competition  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  the 
Suez  in  traffic  in  this  conntry  is  the  fact  that  by  the  Panama  route  we  approach 
it  from  the  east  or  Japanese  side,  where  the  coal  is  cheap,  while  by  the  Suei 
route  it  is  approached  from  the  west,  or  the  Sa bang-Singapore  side,  where  coal 
is  high. 

Sabang  is  a  very  small  island  at  the  northwest  end  of  Sumatra,  at  the  en- 
trauce  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  about  670  miles  from  Singapore 

There  is  nothing  there  but  a  coaling  station,  which,  I  am  informed,  was 
established  and  is  controlled  by  the  great  London  firm  of  Hull,  Blythe  &  Go. 
I  note,  also,  in  the  shipping  papers  that  they  are  establishing  there  now  an  oil 
depot  for  ships  that  bum  oil.  I  have  seen  some  of  Messrs.  Hull,  Blythe  &  Ck>.'s 
contracts  and,  if  the  amount  of  coal  taken  is  over  50  tons,  the  port  ctiarges  are 
absorl>ed  ki  the  price  of  coal. 

If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  we  have  an  advantage  to  Manila  by  way 
of  Panama  in  the  matter  of  coal  consumption,  we  will  have  an  advantage  at  all 
other  ports  on  account  of  less  distance.  If  you  will  look  at  the  map  on  page  43 
of  Bartholomew's  Atlas  of  the  World's  Ck)mmerce,  which  I  sent  you  some  time 
ago,  you  will  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  routes  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Prof.  Johnson  gives  figures  for  a  ship  engaged  in  the  Manila  trade  whose 
speed  is  10^  knots,  coal  consumption  38  tons.  This  ship  bums  4,475  tons  of 
coal  on  her  voyage  to  Manila  and  5.275  tons  on  voyage  to  Yokohama,  an  average 
of  2.?37  tons  to  Manila  and  2.637  tons  to  Yokohama.  She  bums  abut  1,800  tons 
to  Sabang  on  her  way  out  to  Manila  and  about  1,675  on  the  way  back.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  distance  and  speed  of  the  ship  and  her  coal  consumption 
the  amount  of  coal  actually  consumed  is  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  calculated 
amount  from  the  speed  and  coal  consumption.  The  distances  from  New  York 
would  be  al>out  as  follows : 

Miles. 

New  York 0 

Gibraltar 3,195 

Algiers 3,(M5 

Port  Said 5, 115 

Aden 6,512 

Colombo 8,642 

Sabang 9,532 

Singapore 10, 202 

Manila 11,588 

It  is  5,115  miles  from  New  York  to  Port  Said,  4,410  miles  farther  to  Sabang, 
and  2,056  miles  fnrther  to  Manila. 

By  way  of  Panama : 

Miles. 

New  York 0 

Balboa 2,028 

San   Francisco 5, 305 

Yokohama 9,805 

Manila 11,548 

I  have  used  the  distances  3,277  miles  from  BaltKm  to  San  Francisco,  4.400 
miles  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  on  the  great  circle  from  San  Francisco 
to  Yokohama,  and  1,743  miles  from  Yokohama  to  Manila.  You  will  note  that 
Yokohama  is  but  273  miles  farther  from  New  York  via  Panama  than  Sabang 
is  from  New  York  via  Suez. 

Based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  ship  must  bum  4,475  tons  of  coal,  that 
she  will  require  about  l.SOO  tons  to  Sabang,  and  ak>out  the  same  amount  to 
Yokohama.  I  give  below  a  compilation  for  the  coal  for  a  ship  by  the  Panama 
route. 

Assuming  that  the  ship  loads  at  New  York  and  takes  on  only  enough  coal 
to  take  her  to  Newport  News,  where  she  can  get  the  best  coal  and  get  it  (Reaper. 
I  assume  further  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  into  this  ship  more  than  1,050 
tons  of  coal  at  one  time,  which  is  the  maximum  amount  given  in  Prof.  John- 
son's letter.  I  assume  that  her  coal  consumption  overruns  her  distance  20 
fier  cent  as  far  as  Yokohama,  the  same  as  she  docs  as  far  as  Sabang.  This 
20  per  cent  would  give  her  in  her  bmikers  the  usual  margin  of  safety,  as  we 
have  the  computation  as  follows: 
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Takes  on  50  tons  at  New  York  at  $3.25 ;  proceeds  to  Newport  News  and  loads 
1,060  tons  at  $3;  thrice  to  Colon,  burning  en  route  870  tons,  leaving  780  tons 
in  her  bunkers,  and  at  Colon  purchases  820  tons  at  $4.50  and  filling  her  bunk- 
ers up  again  to  1,050  tons;  thenee  to  San  Francisco,  requiring  610  tons  en  route, 
and  arriving  with  440  tons  In  bunkers;  815  tons  are  required  to  Yokohama. 
The  ship  buys  875  tons  at  $6.90— this  is  the  price  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment is  paying  at  the  present  time  for  Comox  British  Columbia  run  of  mine 
coaL  At  a  Japanese  port  she  takes  on  900  tons  of  Japanese  coal  at  $8.40  per 
ton,  or  14  shillings,  and  this  is  what  this  coal  is  worth,  and  would  be  a  better 
coal  than  the  $3.25  coal  quoted  In  Prof.  Johnson's  letter  as,  Judging  from  the 
price,  that  coal  would  be  run  of  mine.  With  this  900  tons,  and  I  can  not  con- 
ceive how  a  ship  would  consume  that  much,  she  travels  down  as  far  as  Manila 
and  comes  back  empty,  coaling  back  for  the  return  voyage  at,  say  Nagasaki  or 
Mojo,  filling  up  her  bunkers  with  1,050  tons  at  $8.40.  She  re^iuired  815  tons  to 
San  Francisco,  arriving  there  with  285  tons,  and  requiring  QIO  tons  to  Colon. 
She  buys  875  tons  at  $6.90  at  San  Francisco,  and  at  Colon  buys  870  more  at 
$4.50  to  take  her  home. 

The  amount  paid  for  coal  is  as  follows : 


Price  per 
ton. 


TotaL 


fiOtODS 

1,050  tons. 
320  tons... 
975  tons... 


Total  to  Yokohama. . 
At  Japanese  port:  300  tons. 

Homeward: 

1,050  «ins 

375  tons 

370  tons 


Total  homeward. 
Total  for  voyage. 


$3.25 
3.00 
4.50 
6.90 


3.40 


3.40 
6.90 
4.50 


1162.50 
3,150.00 
1,440.00 
2,5S7.50 


7,340.00 
3,060.00 


3,670.00 
2,587.60 
1,665.00 


7,823.60 


18,222.50 


The  total  coal  bill  as  given  by  Prof.  Johnson  is  as  follows : 


750  tons... 
1,050  tons. 
1,000  tons. 
700  tons... 
276  tons... 
700  tons... 


12,437.60 
5,002.50 
5,000.00 
3,500.00 
1,443.75 
3,395.00 

Total :..       20,80&75 

Difference  in  fayor  of  Panama  route,  12,646.25. 

This  is  a  difference  of  almost  18  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route. 

Total  coal  consumed  by  the  Panama  route,  4,490  tons. 

Total  coal  consumed  by  Suez  route,  4,475  tons. 

The  difference  at  the  present  time  is  greater  than  this. 

Judging  from  the  price  of  coal  furnished  at  Algiers  and  Port  Said  the  coal  Is 
No.  1  Welsh  coal,  and  was  probably  bought  under  a  contract  made  prior  to 
January  1,  1911,  which  Is  the  custom  with  all  steamships.  These  contracts 
guarantee  that  the  poal  should  not  exceed  a  certain  sum,  but  provide  that  if 
the  market  falls  that  the  purchaser  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Cardiff  coal 
at  the  present  time  is  worth  about  8  shillings  a  ton  more  than  it  was  on  the 
first  of  January,  1911.  Of  this,  a  shilling  a  ton  Is  due  to  Increased  price  at 
Cardiff,  and  about  2  shillings  is  freight  rate.  It  will  never  be  any  cheaper  at 
Cardiff,  due  to  the  fact  that  by  law  they  have  an  eight-hour  day,  and  the  miners 
are  now  organizing  a  strike.  Freight  rates  will  never  be  much  cheaper  for  the 
reason  that  during  the*  last  three  mouths  wages  were  advanced  10  per  cent 
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on  nearly  all  British  ships  and,  consequently,  this  advances  the  rates.  Rates 
from  ports  to  Ck)]on  were  advanced  December  1,  1910, 10  per  cent  An  advance 
of  2  shillings,  or  50  cents,  would  be  conservative  for  several  years  to  come,  and 
applying  this  advance  to  the  coal  purchased  at  Port  Said  and  Algiers  we  have 
a  credit  of  $1,062.50  to  the  account,  making  it  stand  in  all  $8,708.75,  or  about 
18  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route;  that  although  the  Gomox  price  Is 
higher  it  is  at  least  a  10  per  cent  better  coal  than  the  Japanese  coal.  From  the 
best  information  I  can  obtain  a  ship  that  bums  24  tons  Pocahontas  coal  such  as 
we  get  would  bum  between  29  and  30  tons  of  Indian  or  Japanese  coals,  botli  of 
which  are  obtained  at  Sabang. 

I  have  seal  the  Japanese  coals  used  in  transports  in  San  Francisco  and  was 
on  a  boaM  of  survey  once  to  pass  on  a  lot  of  it,  and  it  is  the  poorest  and 
chafflest  stuff  I  ever  saw.  We  estimated  Lt  at  that  time  on  a  basis  of  run  of 
mine  Ck)mox  at  $5.50;  this  by  the  corresponding  value  of  Japanese  coal  would 
be  about  $3.50. 

There  is  one  point  that  has  been  overloolced  so  far,  I  think,  and  that  is  this : 
That  we  are  discussing  coal  supplies  with  the  Suez  Canal  which  are  already 
established,  due  to  the  Suez  Canal  itself,  but  are  talcing  things  as  they  are  In 
the  Pacific  Ocean  before  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  base  canal  prospects  on. 
The  more  it  is  studied  the  more  it  will  be  found  out  that  the  absolute  controlling 
feature  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  Pocahontas  coal.  No.  1  Cardiff  is  certainly  not 
6  per  cent  better  than  Pocahontas,  and  the  No.  1  Cardiff  coal,  at  17/-  or  $4.15, 
1  0.  b.  Cardiff,  and  Pocahontas  coal,  at  $2.40,  f.  o.  b.  Newport  News,  it  will  be 
seen  how  much  this  dominates  the  situation  as  compared  with  the  Suez  situa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  canal  is  opened  I  think  there  will  be  a  coaling  station 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  Acapulco,  where  Pocahontas  coal  ought  to  be  sold 
in  and  around  $6.  If  that  is  done,  the  San  Francisco  high-price  inferior-coal 
situation  is  cleared  up  for  good,  because  but  little  of  it  will  have  to  be  taken. 
If  the  Government  were  to  put  In  a  coaling  station  at  Magdalena  Bay,  and 
would  go  In  the  coaling  business  itself,  there  would  never  be  any  worry  about 
competition  with  Suez.  Prof.  Johnson  gives  figures  in  relation  to  the  west 
coast  South  Am^can  competition.  This  would  absolutely  be  dominated  by  the 
Pocahontas  coaL 

In  1909,  Chile  and  Peru  imported  approximately  900,000  tons  of  coal.  Almost- 
all  of  this  was  Australian  coal,  which  had  come  by  tramp  ships  from  Australia, 
these  ships  returning  with  cargoes  of  nitrates  at  the  ports  of  Iqulque  and  Anto- 
fagasta.  It  can  readily  be  understood  from  Prof.  Johnson's  figures  that  It 
would  not  pay  a  ship  to  take  cargoes  of  coal  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
as  far  north  as  Callow,  but  It  will  pay  a  ship  to  take  cargoes  of  Pocahontas 
or  New  River  coal  from  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  clear  down  as  far  as  Valpa- 
raiso, freight  not  to  exceed  10  shillings,  and  pay  canal  dues  besides  at  the 
Suez  rate,  and  make  big  money  getting  a  cargo  of  nitrate  to  bring  home.  The 
present  freight  rates  on  nitrates  via  Magellan,  to  the  United  States,  are  21/-, 
and  20/-  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  present  rates  at  St  Lucia,  quoted  In 
Shipping  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Tldswell,  of  London,  for  bunker  coal,  are  as 
follows : 

Norfolk,  Va.  (Pocahontas) $3.00 

Sewall's  Point  (Admiralty  smokeless) 3.00 

Mobile  (Alabama) 3. 15 

St.  Lucia  (Pocahontas) shillings—        23 

St.  Thomas  (Pocahontas) do 22 

Trinidad  (Pocahontas  or  New  River) do 22 

Twenty-two  shillings  Is  $5.40  and  23  shillings  is  $5.65. 

The  coal  at  Montevideo  or  the  River  Plate  Is  always  Cardiff  and  Pocahontas, 
and  Cardiff  is  never  worth  less  than  $8.75  to  $9  in  that  vicinity.  CJoronel  Is  a 
couple  of  hundreds  of  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  and  the  coal  there  is  of  ex- 
ceedingly poor  quality.  The  ratio  between  Admiralty  Cardiff  and  Coronel 
Is  given  at  3  to  4.  Admiralty  Cardiff,  however,  Is  double  screened  and  Is  never 
used  In  the  merchant  service.  From  the  best  Information  that  I  can  get,  and 
I  believe  it  is  correct,  a  ship  that  bums  24  tons  of  Pocahontas  burns  at  least 
30  tons  of  CJoronel.    This  ratio  Is  4  to  5. 

I  have  some  figures  worked  out,  that  I  will  present  to  you  In  a  few  days, 
which  will  show  that  a  ship,  following  the  course  laid  out  by  Prof.  Johnson, 
will  lose  12  days'  time  and  $1,800  extra  cost  of  coal  by  going  through  Magellan 
to  New  York,  from  points  as  far  south  as  Valparaiso  Itself.  There  Is  no  trade 
south  of  Valparaiso  worth  much  to  us.  The  exports  of  nitrate  from  Chilean 
ports  to  the  United  States  are  Increasing  rapidly,  and  will  probably  be  around 
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800«000  tons  by  the  time  the  canal  is  completed.    I  will  giye  yon  figures  as 
to  the  nitrate  traffic  later  on. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  Prof.  Johnson  thoroughly  understands  the  necessity 
for  the  Goyemm^it  controlling  the  coal  situation  at  Panama,  for  this  coal  at 
Panama  will  dominate  the  entire  traffic  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  attach  hereto  a  statement  giving  comparative  prices  of  coal  for  the  year 
ending  July  81,  1910.  They  are  taken  direct  from  contracts  which  steamship 
lines  have  with  the  various  dealers  at  ports  all  over  the  world.  Prices  have 
not  changed  much  through  the  Orient,  but  have  changed  a  good  deal  in  the  near 
east,  due  to  the  increased  price  of  Cardiff  coal,  which  has  taken  the  others  up 
with  it  in  sympathy.  This  increase  in  Cardiff  is  about  3  shillings  now,  but 
can  safely  be  figured  at  2  shillings  for  some  time  to  come  for  first-class  coal. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eugene  T.  Wilson, 
Subsistence  ojflcer, 

Comparatkfe  contract  prices  of  coal  for  caletULar  year  ending  Dec.  SI,  1910, 

lln  shillings  per  ton  of  'i,240  poonda,  anlefls  otherwiM  specified.) 


Port. 

Description  of  coal. 

Price. 

DeUvery. 

BUboa.               

Welsh 

23/ 

22/ 

13/6 

19/9 

28/6 

25/ 

22/ 

15/6 

17/ 

15/6 

10/ 

27/0 

17/ 

15/6 

2'/ 

19/ 

27/6 

»8.8 

20/ 

22/ 

25/ 

25/ 

27/6 

23/ 

22/ 

?.hl 

$3.25 

$4.50 

$4.75 

$3.25 

$3.25 

$3.25 

$3.05 

$4.75 
$5.35 
$4.50 
$4.65 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$4.00 
$5.40 

21/ 

15/ 

13/0 

19/ 

17/6 

20/ 

20/ 

20/6 

22/6 

21/ 

21/ 

19/ 

34/ 

81/ 

31/ 

24/6 

1,000  kikM,  trfmmed. 

Korth  country ..r-- 

Do. 

Antwerp 

Westphalian  or  North  country 

Desherghur 

Do. 

SAbftiif 

F.  0.  b. 

CardiflTT. 

Do. 

Natal 

Do. 

Ombilin 

Do. 

I/Abaan     

T-flhuan..  .      .      

Do. 

Otarn                      

Yubari  lump 

Trimmed. 

Yubari  run  of  mine 

Do. 

Naaraki                  

8akagQchi  lump .  x . .   . 

Do. 

MsnilA        V  Vr 

Best  Australian,  screened 

Do. 

Fushunlump 

Do. 

Pushun  run  of  mine. 

Do. 

Algiera  

Welsh 

F.  0.  b. 

Colombo                

Desherghur 

Trimmed. 

Welsh 

Do. 

OilcatU 

Dcaherghur 

Do. 

Rim^oon 

do 

Do. 

SinffsrMMV 

do 

F.  0.  b. 

Best  Australian 

Do. 

Ltt   Palmas,    Canary 

St.  Vincent.  Cape  Verde.. 
St.  Loda,  West  Indies.... 

Wf^Mi.. 

Trimmed. 

do 

F.a.s. 

C.  C.  B.  Pocahontas 

Trimmed. 

St  Thomas. 

Beiuiudft 

do 

do 

F.  0.  b..  trimminf ,  3  penca. 
F.  0.  b. 

grdney  and  Louisborg. . . 

Dominion 

Ship's  raU  trimming,  15  centa. 
Do. 

do 

St.  John 

do 

Trimmed. 

New  York. 

Lancashire  Clear f\eld 

F.  a.  s. 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Norfolk. 

do 

do 

C.  C.  B.  Pocahontas 

Trimmed. 

Do. 
F.  0.  b.  under  chntea,  trimming, 

10  cents. 
F.  0.  b. 
Trimmed. 

Do. 

Wlhnineton,  N.  C 

Charleston 

Sa'vannah . 

do 

do 

do 

JaeksonviUe 

do 

Do. 

PfiwBoola 

Bfi4  A)Ah^i|ni& ,^ 

F.  p.  b. 
Do. 
Trimmed. 

Mobile 
NewOrleMis...!!I!i;!!!! 

do 

Best  Pittsburj^ 

OalTcston 

American  steam . 

F.  a.s. 

Perrol 

Welsh 

Do. 

NtfataM 

Best  Japan,  screened 

Trimmed* 

Best  Japanj  run  of  mine 

Do. 

Kobe 

Best  Japani  lump 

Do. 

Best  Japan,  run  of  mine 

Do. 

Ydknif^nia 

Best  Japan  lump .. 

Trimmed* 

Shanghai 

do.'. '. 

Do. 

HonoooE 

....do 

Do. 

BingSofe..:::...:::.:::: 

do 

F.  0.  b. 

Plymouth 

BestWelsh 

Do. 

Dartmouth 

do 

Do. 

Welsh,  two  and  one 

Do. 

BahiaBlanca. 

Welsh 

Do. 

BocDos  Aires 

do 

Do. 

La  Plate 

do 

Do. 

Madaira 

do '.!;; 

Trimmed. 

>  Rupees. 
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Comparative  contract  prices  of  coal  for  calendar  year  ending  Dec.  SI,  1910 — Con. 


Port. 


DeflcripUon  of  ooal. 


Price. 


DeUyery. 


MaraeUle 

Pemambuco.... 

Rio  Janeiro 

Rosario 

Santos 

Suez 

Zaniibar 

Bahia 

Barbados 

Constantinople. 
Fayal,  Azores.. 
Oenoa 


Gibraltar.. 
Mauritius.. 
Mauritius.. 


Montevideo 
Naples 


Oran 

St.  Michaels,  Azores 

Singapore 

Smyrna 

Trinidad 

Vigo 

Alexandria , 

Port  Said 

Malta 

Fremantle 

B  unbury 

Cape  Town 

New  Zealand: 

Wellington 

Lyttleton 

Brisbane , 

Town  Reach 

Newcastle,  New  South  Wales, 

Rhondda 


Natal.. 


Welsh 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

American 

Welsh 

....do 

....do 

North  Country.. 

Welsh 

....do 

Bengal .* 

Natal 

Welsh 

....do 

North  Country.. 

Welsh 

....do 

....do 

....do 

American 

Welsh 

....do 

....do 

North  Country.. 
Australian 


Best  Natal. 


London 

Rotterdam. 


Arasterdatn... 

Hamburg 

Bremerhaven.. 

Havre 

Delagoa  Bay.. 


Sewalls  Point... 
Newport  News. 

Norfolk 

Gibraltar 

Karachi 


Manila. 


Brunner 

....do 

Best,  unscreened 

do 

Wallsend,  screened 

Wallsend,  unscreened 

Wallsend,  screened 

Wailsend,  unscreened 

Elands  Laagte.  lai^e 

Elands  Laagte,  large,  un- 
screened. 

Durham;  unscreened 

Best  Westphalian  or  Best  Dur- 
ham. 
...do 

Durham,  unscreened 

....do 

Welsh 

Best  Transvaal,  screened 

Best  Transvaal,  unscreened . . . 

Pocahontas  or  New  River 

....do 

....do 

Durham 

Welsh 

Dcsherghur 

Good  Australian 


25/ 

39/6 

36/ 

35/ 

39/6 

33/ 

54/6 

39/G 

23/ 

21/G 

27/ 

22/3 

20/ 

21/ 

41/ 

33/6 

33/6 

33/ 

21/6 

20/ 

19/ 

26/ 

30/ 

23/6 

21/6 

22/ 

24/ 

22/6 

18/t5 

16/3 

13/9 

26/6 

18/6 
20/3 
9/0 
11/ 
11/ 
10/ 
7/6 
7/ 
14/ 
12/ 

15/6 
13/6 

13/9 

13/3 

10/ 

19/ 

14/6 

13/ 

f3.05 

$3.05 

13.05 

18/G 

29/ 

18/6 

24/9 


F.  0.  b. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Trimmed. 
F.  o.  b. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  0.  b..  trimming,  1/. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  0.  b. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Trimmed. 

F.  0.  b.,  trimming,  ft  pence. 
F.  0.  b. 
Trimmed. 
F.  0.  b. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  a.8. 

Do. 
F.o.b. 

Ship's  ralL 

Ship's  rail,  screening,  1/  eztim. 

Do. 
F.  0.  b. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  a.  s.  Dorban. 

Do. 


Trimmed. 
F.  0.  b. 

Do. 
Trimmed. 
F.  0.  b. 
Trimmed. 

Do. 

Do. 
K.  o.  b.,  trimming,  10 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b. 
Trlmmed- 

Do. 
F.  o.  b. 


Exhibit  N. 

Cristobal,  January  18,  101ft, 
The  Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer, 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Culebra,  Canal  Zone. 
Sib:  In  my  letter  to  you  of  December  9  I  furnisbed  you  some  figures  ami 
percentages  showing  the  relation  between  the  gross  and  net  register  tonnape 
of  certain  classes  of  ships.  These  classes  did  not  include  tramps.  I  attach 
hereto  a  list  giving  the  gross  and  net  tonnage  for  163  British  tramp  steamera 
All  of  these  steamers  have  t>een  chartered  at  ports  of  the  United  States  in  the 
last  2  months.  They  are  classified  with  reference  to  the  commodity  they  are 
carrying.  The  names  of  steamers  are  talsen  from  Shipping  Illustrated,  a  weekly 
New  York  shipping  paper.  There  are  28  more  British  ships  of  which  I  have 
no  data,  as  the  llist  mercantile  list  I  have  is  for  the  year  1910.  Of  the  28 
ships  some  are  probably  old  ships  with  new  names,  and  some  are  new  or  trans- 
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ferred  from  a  foreign  register  to  a  British  register.  Tlie  sole  qualification  for 
BritiBh  register  is  tliat  the  ship  shall  he  owned  by  a  British  snbject 

The  percentages  for  the  additional  ships  have  been  worked  oot  on  a  slide 
rale,  and  there  may  be  an  error  of  one  or  two  tenths  of  1  per  cent  The  final 
average  percentage  has  been  calculated.  I  have  tabulated  these  percentages 
by  the  years  in  which  built,  and  also  according  to  gross  tonnage.  There  is 
apparently  no  increase  or  decrease  depending  upon  the  year.  By  tonnage  the 
percentage  increases  slightly  as  the  Fhip  increases  its  size,  being  63.8  per  cent 
for  ships  between  2,000  and  3.000  tons,  64.3  per  cent  between  3,000  and  4,000 
tons,  and  64.2  per  cent  between  4,000  and  5,000  tons. 

I  tabulate  the  results  by  commodities,  as  follows: 


Commodity. 

Number. 

Total  tonnage. 

Average  tonnage. 

Per 

Gross. 

Net 

Gross. 

Net 

cent 

Cotton 

46 
0 
12 

7 
15 

77 

169,827 
19,795 
41,937 
18,993 
46,405 

283,437 

108,790 
12,714 
26,948 
12,129 
29,917 

182,345 

3,692 
3,299 
3,486 
2,713 
3,093 
3,681 

2,366 
2,119 
2,245 
1,733 
1,994 
2,368 

64.7 

64.7 

Grain 

64.0 

Lamber 

63.0 

Coal 

64.5 

Mi«pf]lftnw>w  

64.34 

Total  and  average 

163 

580,394 

372,843 

3,561 

2,287 

64.28 

In  the  annual  report  of  June  30,  1911,  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  gives 
a  list  of  the  fleet  of  the  American-Hawaii  Steamship  Co.  The  total  gross 
tonnage  is  123,839;  the  total  net  tonnage,  79,584;  and  the  percentage  of  net 
to  gross,  64.26  per  cent 

In  a  former  letter  I  suggested  64  per  cent  as  the  proi)er  ratio  between  gross 
and  net  tonnage  as  a  basis  for  calculations.  I  gave  you  data  for  all  classes  of 
ships  except  tramps  in  my  letter  of  December  29,  and  will  retabulate  this  data 
together  with  data  for  the  tramp  and  American-Hawaii  Steamship  Co.  below: 


Tonnage. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Percent 


4  cargo  ships  from  Table  4 

35  Sue*  ships,  prior  to  1901 

22  modem  White  Star  and  Cunard  ships. 

163  tramps 

18  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co 

Total 


26,41S 
262,772 
321,006 
580,394 
123,839 


16,972 
166.7.S2 
205.507 
372,843 

79,584 


1,314,429 


841,718 


64.24 
63.45 
64.04 
64.33 
64.26 


64.04 


The  average  (64.04)  has  been  determined  by  dividing  the  total  net  tonnage 
by  the  total  gross  tonnage  expressed  in  percentage.  The  average  of  dividing 
the  sums  of  the  separate  percentages  by  5  gives  also  64.04  per  cent  These 
percentages  mean  that  if  for  every  $100  paid  for  net  tonnage  on  a  gross 
tonnage  basis,  each  class  would  pay  the  amount  equal  to  its  percentage.  In 
a  table  given  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  for  1911  it  is 
shown  that  the  average  for  all  the  tonnage  of  the  world  is  61  per  cent,  but 
this  percentage  is  lower  than  I  have  given  for  the  reason  that  there  are  a  great 
many  old  vessels,  of  course,  included  which  have  a  lower  percentage,  and  also 
all  of  the  modern  fiist  passenger  ships. 

In  case  it  should  be  decided  that  gross  tonnage  were  the  proper  basis,  the 
percentage  of  64  per  cent  would  be  the  nearer  correct  than  61  per  cent. 

Levying  tolls  on  a  net  tonnage  basis  because  nations  have  always  done  so  is 
merely  perpetuating  petrified  error.  We  have  a  chance  to  break  away  from  it 
now,  but  if  it  is  not  taken  now  it  never  will  be,  and  we  may  look  forward  to 
long  years  of  trouble. 

Respectfully,  Bugenb  T.  Wilson, 

Subsistence  Officer, 
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Name  of  steamer. 

Tonnage. 

Percent - 
JiLge  (net 
to  gross). 

When 

Groas. 

Net. 

bollt. 

Ardandflarg 

3,229 
3,465 
3,638 
3,916 
3,680 
4,294 
2,701 
4,396 
3,515 
5,204 
8,788 
3,285 
3,987 
3,550 
4.2i0 
3,674 
4.027 
3,474 
3,345 
3,825 
4.038 
3,684 
2.191 
3,336 
2,822 
4,846 
3,526 
3,047 
3.383 
3,112 
4.398 
4.390 
4.404 
4,021 
3.125 
4,714 
3,093 
3,418 
4,343 
4,045 
3,584 
3,097 
4,461 
2,071 
2,926 
2,883 

2,108 
2,245 
2,862 
2,539 
2,391 
2,794 

i;e94 

2,865 
2,271 
3,337 
2,416 
2,095 
2,591 
2,299 
2,699 
2,297 
2,606 
2,183 
2,072 
2,438 
2,553 
2,306 
1,370 
2,171 
1,818 
3,155 
2,216 
2,320 
2,472 
2,003 
2,840 
2,716 
2,351 
2.581 
2,016 
2.988 
1,987 
2,192 
2,822 
2,005 
2,306 
2,020 
2,782 
1,682 
1,891 
1,812 

66.1 
64.8 
66.1 
64.8 
66.1 
66.2 
62.8 
65.5 
64.6 
64.0 
68.7 
63.8 
65.1 
64.7 
68.8 
64.8 
64.8 
63.0 
61.8 
63.5 
63.3 
62.8 
62.6 
64.8 
64.8 
64.8 
62.7 
63.5 
68.5 
64.8 
64.8 
61.8 
64.7 
64.5 
64.3 
63.3 
64.5 
64.2 
65.2 
04.5 
64.5 
05.5 
02.4 
03.1 
04.8 
68.8 

1806 

Calyx..  ..  

1004 

Rfkdance                         . 

1006 

Auchf^ncrag ....■,, 

1908 

Othello... T 

1006 

Marchioness  of  Bate 

1906 

Barlseywood 

1907 

Coquet 

1904 

Bluejacket 

1904 

Sachem .• 

1893 

Catalone 

1901 

Kirkoswald 

1906 

Foreric 

1806 

BIllmftTft 

1906 

Breynton  , ^ 

1909 

Friederike 

1006 

T>iisti<«rt>y 

1902 

B^irnhoiin^ , , 

1904 

Pontiac 

1908 

Timfftall 

1907 

Puritan 

1807 

Appenine 

1900 

Vfxcaina 

1897 

Battersea  Bridge 

1901 

BnrlM  Rfknk . ,      . 

1902 

Oceana .  .  . 

1906 

Competitor 

1907 

Kingsway . 

1907 

Drumgeith 

1906 

Cresswell 

1906 

Btrathdon 

1907 

Cresunztou  Court 

1906 

vS^^"-v. "::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1903 

Pominion 

1903 

Uderton 

1903 

Minerio 

1909 

Brook  wood 

1904 

'Westfield 

1901 

KlngHnwel... 

1906 

Bidinoi^h 

1903 

Woodflcld 

1906 

Glenf  ruin 

1904 

Errington  Court 

1909 

Wilh^mina 

1896 

irAthfirin4» 

1904 

Quarrydene 

1906 

Total 

109,827 

108,790 

64.5 

PETROLEUM. 


Warrior 

3,674 
3,830 
3,601 
2,378 
2,773 
3,539 

2,394 
2,436 
2,316 
1,523 
1,787 
2,258 

65.2 
03.5 
04.2 
64.3 
64.5 
63.9 

1901 

KiWale 

1906 

Braemar 

1895 

Mariner 

1903 

Westgate '. 

1893 

OlaiTJorgnn 

1906 

Total 

19,796 

12,714 

64.7 

GRAIN. 


Daleby 

Stagpool 

Ripon 

Grampian  Range. 
Lady  Carrington. 

Wandbv 

Holme^de 

Atlas 

Arion 

Dartmouth 

Rosebank 

Phoebe. 

Total 


3,628 

2,353 

64.7 

4,621 

2,992 

64.7 

2,965 

1,885 

63.6 

3,148 

2,017 

64.0 

3,920 

2,490 

63.5 

3,981 

2,580 

64.8 

3,833 

2,464 

64.5 

3,090 

1,904 

64.5 

2,838 

1,823 

64.5 

3,322 

2,125 

64.0 

8,837 

2,470 

64.5 

2,754 

1,755 

63.8 

41,937 

36,948 

64.02 

1900 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1889 
1901 
1897 
1805 
1903 
1901 
1894 


i  See  eoal  alao. 
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Name  of  steamer. 

Tonnage. 

Percent- 
age (net 
togroee). 

Wbflo 

Orofls. 

Net 

bunt 

Ouneran .  .aa.xx..x..........x.................. 

3,044 
1,816 
2,605 
1,866 
3,112 
2.005 
3,556 

1.039 
1,182 
1,660 
1,152 
2,011 
1,907 
2,288 

68.3 
66.2 
63.8 
61.8 
64.6 
63.6 
64.6 

1906 

j^oQiflittun^    •                                   • 

1881 

R^^liMJ, 

1807 

ThimbtobT 

1907 

Ptorto!  f:^"::::::::::;::::;:;::::;:::::::::::::;::::;;::::::; 

1806 

Cbelford 

1906 

Ryde 

1907 

Total 

18,093 

K,129 

63.0 

COAL. 


Bockminstcr 

2,025 
3.434 
3,262 
2,080 
3.017 
1,016 
3,842 
3,445 
3,407 
4,800 
3,504 
3,030 
2,245 
2,210 
8>O00 

1,207 
2,233 
2,123 
1,023 
1,037 
1,205 
2,480 
2,252 
2,273 
3,060 
2,350 
1,055 
1,432 
1.385 
1,004 

64.2 
64.7 
65.0 
64.5 
64.0 
63.0 
64.7 
65.2 
64.8 
63.8 
65.5 
66.0 
68.8 
62.7 
64.5 

1802 

Victorious 

1888 

Dondonian 

1904 

Mfstor 

1906 

Valetta 

1800 

KIngsvood a .......  a .  a 

1806 

1003 

HazbT 

1802 

oadifc........  .....;.:.....:.:  ..:..................... 

1800 

n*«gh1iiai 

1006 

Viitm 

1901 

Bantona 

1905 

Fairmead 

1890 

Benelifl 

1804 

Atlas 

1807 

Total 

46,405 

20,017 

64.5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Astrsa 

Royal  Prince 

DnincUfle 

Lcmi  Orroondo. . . . 

Hermiston 

Dimedin 

Valetta 

Vimeira 

y*TMftle 

Gordon  Castle 

Clan  Mac  intyre... 

Bnnisbrook 

Alcana 

Vanooaver 

Olendevon 

Bgeekby... 

Bemispbare. 

AbookTr 

TaptoD 

Manchneter  Port. . 

Kirkfield 

Herminius 

Neotraoor 

Usher  

Teviotdale 

Rylands 

BUerslie 

Bermta.... 

BeUtet 

Azminstpr 

Birch  tor.... 

Santona. 

St.  Andrew 

DacreHOl 

Queen  Heleaa 

Aries 

Arion 

Femdene 

Hii^land  Monarch 

Kylemhor 

Consols 

l4>rdlTeagh , 

Bangor 


3,297 

2,110 

64.2 

5,547 

3.516 

63.5 

4,073 

2,600 

63.8 

3,914 

2.533 

64.7 

4.483 

2.927 

65.5 

4,706 

3,051 

03.8 

3,017 

1,937 

64.6 

2.710 

1,745 

64.5 

4.732 

3.047 

64.5 

4,408 

2,824 

63.7 

4,807 

3,053 

63.4 

2,823 

l,77f 

63.0 

3,660 

2.312 

65.0 

4,419 

2,860 

64.8 

4,100 

2,656 

63.8 

3.670 

2,371 

64.5 

3.486 

2,230 

64.0 

3,660 

2.346 

64.3 

3,6fi9 

2,300 

64.5 

4,093 

2.6G2 

62.9 

3.603 

2,290 

63.6 

3,548 

2.292 

63.5 

3.535 

2.283 

64.8 

3,594 

2,350 

65.3 

3.847 

2.538 

65.8 

3,300 

2, 119 

64.0 

3.864 

2,48S 

64.7 

2.0,'iO 

1,305 

ai.8 

3,316 

2,139 

64.5 

1,906 

1.231 

64.6 

3,680 

2,378 

64.5 

3,030 

1,9.% 

64.6 

6,900 

4,451 

64.5 

2,674 

1.714 

64.3 

4,224 

2,755 

65.3 

3,072 

1,968 

64.2 

2,838 

1,823 

64.5 

3,770 

2.444 

65.0 

.3.931 

2,545 

64.9 

3,046 

1,932 

63.5 

3,493 

2,239 

64.0 

3,316 

2,137 

64.5 

3,372 

2,202 

66.4 

1898 
1907 
1905 
1899 
1901 
1909 
1899 
1895 
1909 
1901 
1903 
1906 
1904 
1905 
1907 
1905 
1807 
1006 
1903 
1903 
1806 
1S98 
1003 
1901 
1894 
1809 
1.<K)6 
1903 
1990 
1801 
1804 
1905 
1900 
1906 
1904 
1895 
1895 
1890 
1806 
1009 
1808 
1880 
1902 
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Name  of  steamer. 

Tonnage. 

Percentp 
age  (net 
togroes). 

When 

Oroes. 

Net. 

boflt 

I*  incolnshire 

3,965 
3,939 
4,322 
4,608 
3,889 
4,511 
4,223 
2,290 
4,120 
2,956 
2,788 
3,344 
3.381 
3,414 
3,601 
2,035 
2,177 
5,019 
4,239 
3,669 
2.831 
4,664 
3,840 
3,539 
2,701 
3,717 
4,818 
3,561 
3.035 
4,757 
6,280 
2.352 
3,076 
4,227 

2,667 
2,550 
2,821 
2,900 
2,504 
2,945 
2.7« 
1,460 
2,663 
1,885 
1,790 
2,085 
2,184 
2,193 
2,315 
1,295 
1,354 
3,209 
2,680 
2,370 
1,808 
3,007 
2,465 
2,283 
1.723 
2,410 
2,768 
2,297 
1,969 
3,050 
3,420 
1,459 
1,987 
2.760 

65.0 
65.0 
66.1 
65.1 
64.6 
66.4 
65.0 
63.8 
64.7 
63.8 
64.2 
62.6 
64.7 
64.2 
64.3 
61.0 
62.3 
65.6 
63.6 
64.6 
63.0 
64.6 
64.5 
64.8 
63.8 
65.0 
64.0 
64.4 
64.6 
64.0 
64.7 
62.0 
64.6 
65.3 

1809 

Earl  of  Carrick 

1906 

liala 

1901 

Gorjistan 

1906 

RedhUI 

1901 

Ocean  Monarch 

1904 

Rplle  ftf  8p<*in -  - 

1906 

Wlndemae 

1904 

M^ftwwiVa. 

1902 

lYeasury 

1896 

St.  Gothard 

1903 

lona 

1892 

Clinton 

1899 

Archtor 

1896 

n^mhriftn  1C\nr   . . , '   .,                 

1898 

Silvia 

1904 

Aldershot 

1897 

Kalomo 

1907 

Anffin-CanA'lian . .      .                        .,          .    .. 

1901 

Corlntn 

1904 

Kingsland .                                          .......... 

1905 

liOnY  Dullerin 

1898 

Mavlnnds 

1907 

Laininfinton. 

1907 

BriardSe^::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::: :::::::::::::::::::... 

1883 

Borsley 

1901 

IlameaT 

1902 

Exmow 

1901 

Penarth 

1896 

Muiichester  Castle 

1906 

Matoppo 

1906 

Carisbrook 

1907 

Everllda 

1897 

Manchester  Spinner .• 

1903 

Total 

283.437 

182,345 

64.33 

Exhibit  J. 

Isthmian  Canal  Ck>MMissioN, 

Canal  Zone, 
Cristobal,  January  19,  1912. 
The  Chaibman  and  Chief  Engineer, 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 

CiUehra,  Canal  Zone. 
SiE :  Herewitli  a  problem : 

A  ship  has  a  choice  of  two  routes  to  her  destination.  The  freight  rate  is  the 
same  by  both.  Part  of  the  shorter  route  Includes  a  canal  where  tolls  are 
charged.  The  longer  route  Is  by  the  open  sea.  It  is  assumed  that  the  average 
daily  revenue  for  the  ship  shall  be  the  same  by  both  routes  and  that  the  dally 
cost  of  operation  while  at  sea  is  also  the  same. 

Find  a  formula  for  the  distance  that  the  ship  may  travel  out  of  her  way  to 
avoid  canal  tolls. 

Let  D  =  distance  by  canal  route  in  miles. 

X  =  difference  in  distance  between  the  two  routes. 
8  —  speed  of  vessel  in  miles  per  day. 
W  —  csLT^o  carried  in  some  unit  of  weight  or  measurement 
F  —  freight  rate. 

R  s  FW  =  gross  revenue  in  dollars. 
T  —  total  canal  tolls  in  dollars. 
P  —  port  charges  in  dollars. 
L  —  time  of  loading  and  unloading  in  port. 

Then  R  -  P  -  T  =  net  revenue. 


*  number  of  days  at  sea  via  canal  ronte. 


D4-  X 

— i —  =  number  of  days  at  sea  via  open  route. 
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The  ayerage  daily  net  revenue  via  canal  ib  : 

(1)  R-P^-T  and  open  sea  is  (2)       R~P 

8  ~8~ 

These  mnst  be  equal,  hence  equating^  (1)  and  (2)  we  have: 

(3)  R~P~T         R~P 

D+L     "d+X+L 

8  8 

Clearing  denominators  of  fractions : 

(4)  R-P-T  R~  P 

D  +  HL     "  D  +  X  +  SL 
and 

(6)  D4-8L-t-X  R~P 

D  +  SL      ""R-P^^^ 


Or,  in  another  form : 


(6)  Jjf^C 1  iT  _ 

D-SL      R-P-T 


Subtracting  unity  from  each  side 

(7).     X  T 

d  +  sl'^r-p-t 

and  solving 

(8)  X  ^  (D4-SL)T      (D  +  SL)T 
^  R-P-T  ""WF-P-T 

The  distance,  SL,  is  the  distance  the  ship  could  travel  at  sea  during  the 
time  she  is  not  in  port  hereinafter  called  the  equivalent  port  distance;  hence 
we  have  the  rule: 

The  greatest  distance  the  ship  can  travel  out  of  her  way  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  canal  distance  and  the  equivalent  port  distance  multiplied  by  the  total 
tolls  and  divided  by  the  total  net  revenue. 

We  see  from  the  formula  that  the  distance  X  increases  when  the  total  dis- 
tance, the  speed,  and  the  number  of  days  in  port  increase.  As  the  tolls  in- 
crease the  distance  X  increases  faster  than  the  tolls.  The  greater  the  net 
revenue  the  less  the  distance  the  ship  can  travel  out  of  her  way.  Since  the 
maximum  amount  of  cargo  W  that  the  ship  can  carry  is  fixed  for  a  ship,  the 
gross  earnings  increase  Erectly  as  the  freight  rate;  hence,  the  greater  the 
freight  rate  the  less  the  distance  X,  In  other  words,  if  the  total  amount  of  the 
canal  tolls  be  such  that  the  canal  draws  the  ship  with  a  low  freight  rate  cor- 
reqx>nding  to  low-class  cargo,  it  will  also  draw  it  with  higher  freight  rates 
corresponding  to  high-class  cargo. 

Practical  examples : 

British  ship  Alcana,  gross,  3,550;  net,  2,311. 

Suez,  gross,  3,748 ;  net,  3,027. 

Dead  weight  capacity,  6,100  tons  of  24240  pounds. 

Capacity  of  holds.  323,072  cubfc  feet 

Water  and  stores,  60  tons. 

Coal  bunkers,  344  tons. 

Suez  tolls,  at  6.75  francs  ($1,306),  $3,953.26. 

Charter  price,  £30  per  day,  chartered  to  pay  port  charges,  coal,  and  labor  on 
cargo. 

Bums  24  tons  Pocohontas  coal  per  day  at  sea ;  bums  2  tons  Pocohontas  coal 
per  day  in  port 

Daily  speed,  200  miles. 

Ship  to  load  Pocahontas  coal  at  Norfolk,  thence  via  Panama  Canal  to  Val- 
paraiso, to  load  cargo  back  to  Norfolk. 

Port  chai^ges,  $50  per  day,  estimated. 
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Distance,  Norfolk  to  Valparaiso: 

Via  Magellan 8,882 

Via  Balboa 4. 488 


Difference 8, 894 

Time  at  sea,  22.43  days,  allowing  6  hours  extra  in  canal. 

Ship  to  take  enough  bunker  coal  at  Norfolk  to  go  to  Valparaiso  and  return 
to  Ck>lon. 

CJoal  required  for  sailing,  540  tons,  add  20  per  cent W8 

C3oal  required  in  port  and  contingencies 48 

Add  bunkers  back  to  Colon 844 


Total  bunker  coal 1,040 

Add  stores  and  water 80 


Total 1, 100 


Net  cargo  capacity 5, 000 

Freight  rate,  assume  about  10/- |2. 00 

Total  revenue $12, 500 

Estimated  2  days  loading,  10  days  discharging: 

Port  charges (600 

Canal  tolls $3, 958 

Net  earnings $7, 947 

Total  time,  84.43  days. 

Formula  becomes: 

xr    {D+SL)T  (4,438+2,400)3,953    « ^« 

^^  R^P--T  piT "^'^^• 

8.894—3,452=442  miles  in  favor  of  Panama  route. 

Ship  now  has  bunkers  full  and  loads  a  cargo  equivalent  to  nitrate  at  15/-= 
$8.75  freight  rate.    Estimated  six  days  loading,  six  days  unloading. 
Total  cargo,  5,606  tons. 

Gross  revenue,  at  $3.75 $20,860 

Deduct   tolls $3. 953 

Port  charges 800 

4,258 


Net  revenue 15, 807 

y_6838X3953    i7ia^:u„ 
^ 15807 ^^'710  miles. 

Difference  In  favor  of  Panama  of  3,804—1,710=2,184  miles. 
Ship  returns  via  Panama,  purchasing  240  tons  coal  at  Colon,  at  $4.50.    Time 
Bailing  home,  22.48  days. 

Total  earnings  outward  bound $7,947 

Total  earnings  homeward  bound 15,807 


Total   for  voyage 28,754 

Total  time,  69  days. 

Total  charter  money,  £2.070 $10,080.90 

Coal,  1,040  tons,  at  $3 8, 120.  00 

Coal,  240  tons,  at  $4.50 1,080.00 


Total  expense 14, 280. 90 

Total  net  revenue 9,464.10 

Total  gross  revenue 82, 860. 00 

Percentage  of  net  revenue  to  gross  revenue.  28.8  per  cent 
It  is  seen  that  at  these  low  freight  rates  with  Suez  tolls  that  this  is  a  very 
high  profit 
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To  determine  the  gross  revenue  that  would  Just  counterbalance  the  difference 
In  distance  via  Magellan  and  corresponding  freight  rate  per  ton  at  Sues  tolls: 

^^683^X3953  3953+600=6947+3953+600=$ll,501. 

00(74 

The  outward  revenue  by  canal  is  $1,000  greater  than  this,  and  the  homeward 
is  $4,307  greater,  so  this  ship  at  these  rates  would  go  through  the  canal  even 
at  Sues  rate& 

The  results  of  this  formula  are  no  criterion  as  to  whether  the  voyage  is 
profitable  or  not,  since  the  question  of  daily  expenses  at  sea  does  not  enter  the 
formula.  It  merely  distributes  the  canal  tolls  and  port  charges  and  assumes 
the  open  sea  running  expenses  as  the  same  for  both  routes.  Where  the  charter 
price  is  known,  as  in  the  above  supplemental  calculation,  the  profit  can  be  deter- 
mined as  above.  The  estimates  for  lay  days  are  liberal  and  are  against  the 
canal.  Thirty  pounds  sterling  is  the  price  paid  for  the  Alcana  at  present  to 
haul  lock-gate  material  to  this  port.  If  the  ship  went  by  Magellan  and  coaled 
at  Goronel  at  $6,  at  Montivideo  at  $8.75,  and  St  Lucia  at  $5.40,  the  difference 
in  favor  of  the  canal  would  be  increased  some  $1,800.  The  present  rate  for 
nitrate  to  the  United  States  from  Chilean  ports  is  22/-=$5.40. 

The  Strath  lifte  is  hauling  Pocahontas  coal  to  San  Francisco  for  the  Navy 
for  $5.44.    Nitrate  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  21/-  per  ton  for  steam  and  38/- 
round  trip  from  Liverpool  to  Chile  and  return  by  sail. 
Very  respectfully, 

fiuGENE  T.  Wilson, 

Subsistence  Officer, 


ExHiBrr  P. 

Cristobal,  January  19,  1912, 
The  Chaibman  and  Chief  Engineer, 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 

Culeln-a,  Canal  Zone, 

Sn:  I  attach  hereto  memorandum  showing  an  abstract  of  the  Suez  Canal 
net  tonnage  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910,  and  also  a  memorandum 
of  the  net  tonnage  of  Indo-China,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  figures  in  Table  A  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  for  liie  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  You  will  observe  from  the  first 
table  that  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  Suez  Canal  commercial  tonnage 
is  in  18  commodities. 

For  the  east-bound  traffic,  as  given  in  Table  B,  the  Panama  Canal  should 
be  a  strong  competitor  for  this  reason :  First,  due  to  the  canal  Itself,  and  sec- 
ondly, due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  itself  will  be  a  very  strong  com- 
petitor for  the  articles.  To  this  east-bound  traffic  I  add  other  commodities 
such  as  tea,  wool,  and  hemp,  which  brings  It  up  to  595,713,  which  leaves  a  total 
tonnage  of  1,648,474  not  accounted  for.  From  this  Is  to  be  subtracted  the 
tonnage  going  to  Indo-China  and  is  to  be  added  the  Philippine  tonnage,  except 
hemp,  because  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  a  competitor  In  Indo-China  for  three 
reasons :  First,  the  distance  Is  against  us ;  second,  their  principal  export  Ls  rice, 
next  are  woods,  neither  of  which  we  need ;  third,  Indo-China  belongs  to  France, 
and  the  French  laws  are  such  that  trade  with  the  French  colonies  must  be  almost 
entirely  with  France.  The  most  of  the  Philippine  copra  and  tobacco,  which 
are  her  largest  exports,  go  to  France.  The  exports  and  Imports  of  Indo-China 
run  around  $110,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  Philippines  about  half  of  that 
About  2,000,000  tons  not  accounted  for  would  be  a  reasonable  guess  for  the 
tonnage  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  for  the  territory  of  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Philippines,  and  about  600.000  tons  would  be  another  reasonable  guess  for 
the  amount  for  which  we  would  be  competitors  in  the  articles  enumerated, 
leaving  1,400,000  tons  unaccounted  for.  The  greatest  part  of  this  1,400,000 
tons  would  be  cotton  goods  and  machinery  east  bound  and  general  cargo  west 
bound.  I  should  guess  that  we  would  be  In  a  position  to  compete  with  Suez 
for  about  1.000.000  net  registered  tons  In  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Philippine 
territory,  of  which  about  600.000  tons  would  be  In  the  commodities  enumerated, 
and  the  rest  general  cargo. 

Our  heavy  machinery  is  pretty  badly  handicapped  at  present  from  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States  by  freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast    The  freight  rate  on 
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machinery,  knocked  down  and  boxed,  from  interior  points  like  Springfield,  Ohio, 
is  $40  a  ton  to  San  Francisco  and  $4.90  a  ton  to  ship's  side,  New  York.  These 
rates  would  put  a  large  section  of  our  country  in  competition  with  European 
manufacturers  of  machinery. 

Respectfully,  Eugene  T.  Wilsow. 

Svbaistence  Offlcer, 

Table  A. — Memorandum  of  Suez  Canal  net  tannage  for  year  ^ndin§  Dec,  SI,  1910. 

Total    tonnage 16, 681, 898 

Less  ships  in  ballast 503. 198 

Less   warships 112. 846 

Less  ships  chartered  by  Government 158,097 

Total 774,186 

Commercial  tonnage 15, 807, 762 

Commodity  tonnage  through  Suez: 

Rice 1,905.384 

Cottonseed,  linseed 1,613,192 

Wheat 1, 261. 990 

Coal 1, 013. 621 

Railway  material 714, 211 

Raw  Jute 713. 495 

Sundry  minerals 652, 434 

Copra   635, 623 

Manganese 539, 112 

Soy  beans 449.  G67 

Tea   436, 335 

Wool  413, 035 

Salt 375, 189 

Sugar  374. 428 

Nuts   361.  221 

Jute  bags 286, 020 

Petroleum   278, 826 

Hemp   275, 040 

Total  commodity  tonnage 12, 298. 823 

Tonnage  not  accounted  for 3.508,939 

This  figure  covers  all  tonnage  not  accounted  for  down  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  India.  Burma.  Strait  Settlements,  Australia,  China,  and  Japan. 

Table  B. — Memorandum  of  Suez  net  tonnage  through  canal  for  the  year  19  tO, 
hound  to  or  originating  from  Indo-China,  China,  and  Japan,  with  estimated 
amount  of  hemp  from  the  Philippines  and  Indo-China, 

Total    tonnage 3, 977, 000 

Commodity  tonnage: 
East  bound — 

Coal 83,389 

Railway  material 180. 110 

Salt 19,415 

Petroleum   114, 199 

Total 407, 713 

West  bound — 

Soy  beans 442,400 

Copra   157,000 

Nuts   65. 300 

Cotton  and  linseed 162.000 

Rice 60, 000 

Wheat 16, 200 

Tea   72, 200 

Wool  16, 000 
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Oommodity  tonnage — Continued. 
West  bound — Continued. 

Sugar  50, 000 

Hemp   175, 000 

Minerals 115. 000 

Total 1, 325, 100 

Total  east  and  west  bound 1, 782, 81« 

Tonnage  not  accounted  for 2,244,187 

Competitive  commodities: 

Coal 83, 389 

Railway   material 180,  710 

Salt - 19,415 

Petroleum   114, 199 

Tea   - 18, 000 

Wool 25,000 

Hemp  105,000 

Minerals . 50, 000 

Total 595. 713 

Not  accounted  for 1, 648, 474 

NOTES   ON   THE   SUEZ   CANAL   RATE   AND  TONNAGE   CONTROVERSY   FRIOB  TO  THE   CON" 
STANTINOPLE  CONVENTION  OF  1874. 

Prom  tlie  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  In  1869  until  July  1,  1872,  the  Suez 
Canal  Co.  levied  Us  tolls  on  the  net  registered  tons,  as  shown  by  ship's  papera 

In  March,  1872.  the  company  announced  that  after  July  1,  1872,  it  would 
charge  on  gross  tonnage  and  not  on  net  registered  tonnage. 

On  June  8,  1872,  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Chamber  of  Commerce  wrote 
to  B^rl  Granville,  British  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  complaining:  of  this  in- 
crease in  tolls  as  being  in  violation  of  article  17  of  the  original  concession  of 
January  5,  1856,  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  canal  company.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  states : 

"  Inquiry  has  shown  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  basis  on  which  these 
dues  are  charged  Is,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  Increase  of  about  55  per  cent, 
or  in  effect  equal  to  a  due  of  15  francs  50  centimes  per  ton  on  the  net  register 
tonnage." 

This  complaint  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  controversy  which  terminated  two 
years  later  In  the  convention  at  Constantinople  for  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue. 

After  some  correspondence  with  the  British  minister  to  Turkey,  on  August  31, 
1872,  Earl  Granville  wrote  to  the  British  minister : 

"  The  process  by  which  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  propose  to  arrive  at  the  amount 
of  tonnage  chargeable  with  duty  is  stated  in  the  published  letter  of  the  company 
of  the  5th  of  July  In  the  following  terms :  *  The  principle  which  has  guided  the 
administrative  council  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  measure  consisted  in  subjt>ct- 
ing  each  ship  to  a  duty  of  10  francs  as  often  repeated  as  the  ship  is  capable 
of  carrying  tons  of  goods;  viz,  in  basing  the  levying  conformable  wiffh  the  act 
of  concession  on  the  capacity  of  the  ships.  The  council,  moreover,  has  found 
out  that  it  was  necessary  to  Increase  by  30  per  cent  on  an  average  the  tonnage 
Inserted  in  the  official  British  paper  in  order  to  arrive  as  closely  as  possible  at 
the  exact  capacity  of  the  ships.  Afterwards  It  has  admitted  that  from  this 
total  tonnage  an  allowance  of  25  per  cent  should  be  conceded  for  the  space 
occupied  by  the  engine,  etc.  Now,  if  we  increase  by  30  per  cent  on  an  average 
the  tonnage  Inserted  in  the  official  British  papers,  or  gross  tonnage,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  total  capacity  of  the  ship,  and  if  afterwards  we  deduct  the  25 
per  cent  from  the  sum  obtained  in  order  to  allow  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 
aigine,  we  arrive  exactly  at  the  figure  expressed  by  the  gross  tonnage.  It  is. 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  simplification  that  the  company  has  adopted  the 
gross  tonnage,  after  having  found  out  that  the  number  of  tons  expressed  by 
Uie  gross  tonnage  Indicated  as  exactly  as  possible,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  capacity 
to  be  utilized  In  the  ships.*  *' 
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In  this  dispatch  Lord  Granville  calls  attention  to  the  defects  of  osing  net 
tonnage  as  a  basis  for  the  tolls,  and  he  says : 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  are  aware  of  the  financial  difOcultiee  of  the 
company,  and  wish  to  see  a  liberal  and  fair  interpretation  put  on  the  conces- 
sion made  to  them. 

"They  are  also  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  inequalities  caused  by  the  deduc- 
tions for  engine  room,  etc.,  in  the  English  net  tonnage,  and  by  the  differing 
systems  of  ditferent  nations.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  amounts,  and  put- 
ting aside  also  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  concession.  Her  Biajesty's 
Government  would,  as  at  present  advised,  be  disposed  to  look  favorably  on  the 
adoption  of  the  gross  British  tonnage  as  the  best  standard  of  taxation.  But 
they  express  no  final  or  positive  opinion  on  this  point  more  especially  when  it  is 
considered  thnt  passenger  ships  of  high  power  and  troopships  would,  according 
to  thnt  standard,  have  to  pay  far  more  in  proportion  to  other  ships  than. they 
now  do.  whilst  they  have  also  under  the  present  concession  to  pay  a  tax  of  10 
francs  per  passenger;  or,  in  other  words,  they  have,  unlike  other  ships,  to  pay 
for  the  cargo  they  carry  as  well  as  for  the  space  it  occupies." 

And  further: 

"As  regards  the  standard  of  measurement  and  of  taxation  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  already  intimated  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  adopting  English  gross  tonnage  without  deductions.  But  if  that  were  done 
the  case  of  passenger  ships  and  of  troop  ships  would  deserve  special  consid- 
eration." 

On  September  10.  1872,  the  board  of  directors  of  tiie  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  wrote  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  complaining  bitterly 
of  these  iocrensed  tolls.    They  say : 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  steamers 
adapted  for  carrying  mails  and  passengers  by  this  ^rstem,  which  virtually  im- 
poses a  penalty  upon  such  steamers  for  carrying  pass^igers,  and  for  possessing 
large  instead  of  auxiliary  steam  power." 

They  say: 

"As  a  matter  of  national  as  well  as  personal  interest,  the  directors  venture 
to  place  the  case  in  your  hands. 

"  In  doing  so,  they  are  not  forgetful  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Suez  Oanal 
Co.  find  in  dealing  with  those  purely  cargo  steamers  which  carry  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  their  gross  register  tonnage,  and  whose  small  payments  have 
in  a  great  measure  necessitated  an  increased  toll." 

The  original  concession  to  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  was  made  to  E>e  Lesseps  and 
authorized  him  and  him  alone,  in  general  terms,  to  organize  a  company  for 
the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal.    It  was  dated  November  30,  1854. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  De  Lesseps,  in  order  to  have  a  definite  limitation  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  canal  company  as  between  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  and 
the  stockholders,  the  original  concession  was  enlarged  and  confirmed  by  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt  on  the  5th  of  January,  1856. 

Article  17  of  this  concession  provided  limitations  for  the  tolls.  An  ofllcial 
English  translation  is  as  fellows: 

"That  for  the  said  right  of  passage  through  the  canal,  the  m^xiyw^im  toll 
shall  not  exceed  10  francs  per  ton  of  capacity  of  vessels  and  per  head  of  pas- 
sengera" 

The  viceroy  of  Egypt  was  a  vassal  of  Turkey,  and  although  the  original  con- 
cession provided  that  they  should  not  go  into  effect  until  ratified  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  yet  largely  through  the  energetic  diplomatic  opposition  of  England,  the 
concessions  were  liot  ratified  by  the  Sultan  until  March  19,  1866.  It  was  con- 
ceded then,  and  finally  agreed  to  by  De  Lesseps,  that  the  Sublime  Porte  should 
decide  what  it  meant  by  the  expression  "ton  of  capacity"  contained  in  the 
original  concession  of  1856. 

The  Sultan  decided  to  assemble  an  international  commission  of  the  maritime 
powers  at  Constantinople  to  ndvise  him  on  this  question,  and  this  commission 
met  at  Constantinople  on  October  6,  1873,  and  concluded  its  work  on  December 
18,  1873.  Delegates  were  present  from  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Spain, 
France,  England,  Greece,  Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 
The  British  delegates  were  Col.  John  Stokes,  Royal  Engineers,  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  British  consul  general  and  Judge  at  Constantinople. 

Col.  Stokea  afterwards  Lieut  Gen.  Sir  John  Stokes,  K.  C.  B.,  vice  president 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Co.,  seems  to  have  been  the  strongest  mind  in  this  conven- 
tion.   He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Danube  commission  which  had  oriirinaily 
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fixed  the  standard  tonnage  and  methods  of  measurement  for  ships  navigating 
the  Lower  Danube. 

After  the  appointment  of  these  commissioners  on  September  6,  1873,  liOrd 
Gi-anville,  in  Heuding  them  their  instructions,  inclosed  letters  from  the  board 
of  trade  and  technical  memoranda  and  said: 

"  You  will  have  observed  that  the  board  of  trade,  in  the  letter,  date  the  8th 
of  April,  1872,  quoted  in  inclosure  No.  2,  expressed  an  approval  of  the  principle 
of  charging  dues  on  the  gross  tonnage;  the  question  of  the  relation  of  dues  to 
the  standard  by  which  they  are  levied  was  not  entered  upon." 

The  object  for  which  the  commission  was  to  meet  as  given  in  note  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  on  the  1st  of  January,  1873,  was  as  follows : 

"  To  seek  for  a  uniform  mode  of  measuring  ships  and  to  fix  a  standard  ton 
which  will  serve  both  as  a  basis  for  commercial  transactions  and  for  the 
levying  of  dues  to  which  navigation  is  subject" 

•  •••*** 

Complete  translation  of  article  17,  concession  of  January  5,  1856 : 

"To  indemnify  the  company  for  the  expenses  of  construction,  maintenance, 
and  working  placed  to  its  charge  by  these  presents,  we  authorize  it,  from  the 
present  time,  and  for  the  whole  duration  of  its  possession,  as  stated  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  3  of  the  preceding  article,  to  establish  and  levy  for  the  passage 
through  the  canals  and  the  ports  dependent  thereon,  dues  for  navigation,  pilot- 
age, towage,  tracking,  or  anchorage,  according  to  tariffs  that  it  shall  be  able  to 
modify  at  any  time,  under  the  following  express  conditions : 

'*!.  To  levy  these  dues  without  exception  of  favor  on  all  vessels  under  the 
same  conditions. 

**2.  To  ptiblish  its  tarififs  three  months  before  they  come  into  force  in  the 
capitals  and  principal  commercial  ports  of  the  countries  interested. 

"3.  Not  to  exceed  for  the  special  navigation  due  the  maximimii  figrure  of  10 
francs  per  ton  of  capacity  of  vessels,  and  per  head  for  passengera" 

******* 

When  De  Lesseps,  under  date  of  March  27, 1872,  communicated  to  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  the  intention  to  raise  the  basis  from  net  tonnage  to  gross 
tonnage,  the  board,  under  date  of  April  8,  said  in  part : 

*^  I  am  to  add  that  the  boaixl  of  trade  are  glad  to  find  that  the  company  have 
come  to  this  decision,  as  the  board  believes  that  the  principle  of  charging  dues 
on  the  gross  tonnage  of  all  ships  is  correct" 

Later  in  controversy  between  the  canal  company  and  the  admiralty  in  refer- 
ence to  dues  on  Her  Majesty's  ship  Bullfinch,  De  Lesseps  said,  among  other 
things : 

"  We  defy  any  shipowner  to  prove  that  his  steamer  is  not  capable  of  trans- 
porting in  its  normal  condition  a  number  of  tons  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
we  now  tax," 

A  history  of  the  origin  of  the  measurement  of  vessels  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. 

It  became  necessary,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  and  in  the  voyages  of 
Spain,  both  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  prohibit  small  l>oats  from  making 
long  and  dangerous  voyages,  and  in  1542  Charles  V  of  Spain  decreed  that  no 
vessel  should  make  a  long  voyage  unless  it  could  hold  at  least  100  barrels, 
''toneles  machos."  The  exact  size  of  this  tun,  which  was  a  wine  barrel, 
remained  undefined  in  Spain  until  the  royal  ordnance  of  1613.  In  modem 
measure  it  is  1.518  cubic  meters,  or  53.96  cubic  feet. 

In  1558  the  city  of  Amsterdam  prescribed  that  thereafter  all  ships  should 
be  measured  with  tbe  same  standard,  measuring  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 
Apparently  these  measures  were  internal  dimensions  of  the  hold  only. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  of  Holland  at  that  time  was  to  Spain  for  salt,  and 
by  measuring  up  the  salt  a  relation  was  established  between  the  actual  con- 
tents of  the  hold  and  the  contents  of  the  circumscribed  parallelopipedon.  Later 
the  Dutch  ships  went  to  the  Baltic  Sea  for  rye,  and  by  measuring  up  the  rye 
they  were  able  to  establish  a  very  definite  relation  bet^'een  these  two  volumes. 
Thirty-six  sacks  of  rye  made  a  last,  and  in  modern  units  one  last  weighs  2,098 
kilos  and  measures  2.83  cubic  metera  Now,. 2.83  cubic  meters  are  exactly  100 
British  and  American  cubic  feet,  and  100  cubic  feet  is  the  unit  of  tonnage  used 
at  the  present  time  by  all  of  the  maritime  countries.  It  would  seem  that  Hol- 
land at  a  very  early  date  had  a  good  system  of  measurement 

H.  Doc.  680. 62-2 ^10 
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e3xhibit  r. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Canal  Zone, 

Cristobal,  January  25,  1912. 

NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  GOAL. 

English  coal  for  ship  purposes  usually  comes  from  either  South  Wales,  Lanca- 
shire, or  the  Newcastle  district  on  the  Tyne,  and  also  some  coal  of  about  the 
same  grades  as  Tyne  coal  is  shipped  from  Scotland.  The  Tyne  coal  and  the 
Scottish  coal  are  usually  referred  to  as  North  Country  coals.  The  best  coal 
comes  from  Wales ;  the  principal  ports  of  export  are  Cardiff,  Swansea,  P^ierth, 
and  Newport  The  anthracite  coals  come  from  the  district  tributary  to  Swansea. 
The  best  steam  coal  comes  from  Cardiff.  Cardiff  coal  is  graded  as  to  size  into 
large  and  smalls.  Our  corresponding  American  grades  are  lump  and  screen- 
ings. The  Cardiff  term  for  run  of  mine  is  either  "  unscreened  "  or  "  through 
and  through.**  Very  little  run  of  mine  coal  is  exported  from  Cardiff  to  foreign 
countries.  It  is  usually  screened  at  the  colliery  over  a  single  screen  and  is 
known  as  "colliery  screened**  or  "pick  screened."  After  screening  at  the  col- 
liery it  is  transported  in  cars  to  the  docks,  and  the  tipples  at  the  docks  have 
screens  also.    They  are  described  as  follows : 

'*  There  is  one  longitudinal  screen  in  each  spout  at  the  colliery,  length  about 
17  feet,  width  between  bars  seven-eighths  inch  to  If  Inches,  width  of  screen 
about  5  feet  6  inches ;  while  at  the  dock  tips  there  are  two  longitudinal  screens 
in  the  spout,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  spouts  being  21  feet 
total  length  and  the  two  screens  In  these  spouts  being  about  8  feet  in  length 
and  6  feet  3  inches  and  5  feet  wide,  respectively,  with  spaces  of  about  three- 
fourths  inch  between  the  bars.*' 

When  run  over  but  one  screen  at  the  dock  about  5  or  6  per  cent  of  screenings 
are  removed,  and  when  over  two  about  8  per  cent.  Coal  is  seldom  screened  at 
the  dock  except  for  warships  or  special  purposes. 

As  to  quality.  It  Is  classified  into  admiralty  and  ordinary.  The  admiralty 
coals  being  those  which  are  from  mines,  about  30  In  number,  which  fulfill  the 
British  Admiralty  requirements  as  to  quality.  Single  screened  coal  means  coal 
that  has  been  screened  at  the  colliery  and  also  run  over  one  screen  at  the  dock. 
Double  screened  coal  has  been  screened  at  the  colliery  and  also  run  over  two 
screens  at  the  dock.  Single  screened  coal  Is  sometimes  called  "twice-screened 
coal  **  and  double  screened  coal  sometimes  called  "  thrice-screened  coal.** 

Smalls  or  screenings  are  further  divided  Into  nuts,  beans,  peas,  and  duff. 
Although  the  meshes  vary  at  the  colliery  from  three-fourths  inch  to  If  Inch,  a 
IHnch  screen  Is  one  which  Is  used  by  far  the  most  frequently.  In  anthracite 
mines  screenings  as  known  as  culm.  The  smalls  are  rescreened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  patent  fuel  which  Is  cemented  together  with  coal  tar,  or  they  are 
used  In  making  up  mixtures  with  the  lump  coal  for  bunkering  purposes  for  ships 
that  ply  close  around  England.  This  mixture  is  effected  at  the  dock  tips  by 
dumping  into  the  tips  a  carload  of  smalls  along  with  the  lump  In  such  propor- 
tion as  the  purchaser  desires. 

In  quotations  for  Cardiff  coal  colliery  screened  coal  Is  meant  unless  other- 
wise specified. 

Generally  speaking,  Cardiff  coal  Is  used  for  bunkering  purposes  In  all  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  at  Port  Said  and  Aden,  at  Las  Palmas,  Tenerlfe,  and  St 
Vincent,  Cape  Verde,  which  are  on  the  route  to  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  Brazilian 
and  River  Plate  ports.  In  the  Mediterranean  ports  It  has  some  competition 
with  Tyne  coals  and  In  the  River  Plate  and  Brazilian  ports  with  Pocahontas. 
A  little  Pocahontas  goes  to  Port  Said.  At  Colombo,  which  Is  on  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  Cardiff  coal  Is  In  sharp  competition  with  Desherghur,  an  Indian  coal 
from  Bengal,  and  with  Natal  coal  from  South  Africa,  from  the  port  of  Durban, 
South  Africa.  East  of  Colombo  In  the  Straits  Settlements  Cardiff  Is  practically 
out  of  the  running  and  Indian  and  Japanese  coals  have  the  field  pretty  much  to 
themselves.  Sabang  Is  on  Pulo  Way  Island  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  the 
Island  of  Sumatra  at  the  entrance  to  the  Malacca  Straits.  There  is  a  very 
Jarge  coaling  station  there,  where  Indian  coal  Is  principally  supplied.  But  if 
ships  are  bound  east  they  generally  coal  at  home  and  then  at  Port  Said,  Aden, 
Colombo,  and  either  Sabang  or  Singai)ore.  If  bound  to  Manila,  they  take 
enough  coal  at  Sabang  or  Singapore  to  bring  them  back ;  if  bound  to  Yokohama 
via  Shanghai  they  take  on  coal  at  Moji,  which  is  on  the  route  between  these 
ports. 
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Vessels  bound  from  San  Francisco  to  Hongkong  and  Manila  territory  would 
take  on  Plough  coal  at  a  Japanese  port,  either  Moji  or  Nagasaki,  to  take  thenii 
to  destination  and  return. 

American  vessels  bound  through  the  Suez  Canal  usually  coal  at  port  of 
departure,  then  at  Algiers  or  Port  Said,  taking  on  enough  coal  at  Port  Said 
to  last  to  Sabang. 

In  March,  1911,  the  prices  paid  for  coal  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  in  ships' 
bunkers,  were  as  follows : 


Port. 

Description  of  coal. 

Price. 

Port  Said 

rftrdtff 

23 

8U6Z 

do 

33 

Aden 

:::::do:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

30 

Colombo 

Indian 

17    0 

Do 

Cardiff 

30    6 

Do 

Natal 

24    3 

Blnenpore 

Jnrli^Tl 

21    6 

oin^pore.. ......... ........ 

Welsh 

32 

Do 

Japanese 

22    0 

Do 

Australian --        -  - 

25 

HooffVonir 

Japanese 

• 

20    6 

Do.!:....::::.:::::::::: 

CbiP'^w T,  -  - 

18    3 

Yokohama 

j(ip^Ties«i ,.-„.,-,.,- 

20 

Iffmiitius 

Cardiff 

39 

Do 

Natal 

33    S 

Melbounie 

Australian 

19    6 

There  has  been  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  Cardiff  coal  since  then,  due  to  a 
rise  in  coal  at  Cardiff  and  to  an  increase  in  freight  rates.  On  December  23, 
1911,  the  price  of  Cardiff  coal  in  ships'  bunkers  was  as  follows : 

B.     d. 

Cardiff 17    6 

Port  Said 26 

Aden 26 

Colombo 34 

Capetown 40 

On  December  30,  1911,  the  price  had  risen  for  Cardiff  coal : 

s.     d. 

Port  Said 29 

Ad«i 34 

Colombo 35    6 

But  little  Cardiff  coal  is  used  at  Capetown.  The  ship  coal  there  is  Natal 
from  Durban,  which  costs  24  shillings  per  ton. 

Natal  coal  is  worth  around  148.  at  Durban.  A  Japanese  coal  around  14s.  at 
MoJi  and  Nagasaki  for  screened  and  12s.  6d.  for  unscreened.  Indian  coal  Is 
worth  around  20s.  at  Sabang. 

I  quote  from  London  Dally  Freight  Register  on  the  caal  situation  on  December 
21.  1911: 
Cardiff  coal  prices:  «•    d.  s.    d. 

Admiralty,  large  bests 17    3-17    6 

Admiralty,  large  seconds 16    9-17 

Large  ordinaries 15    6-16    3 

Large  best  drys 16    6-17 

Best  smalls   (bunkers) 9      -  9    3 

Swansea  coal  prices: 
Anthracite — 

Best  large 21    6-23    0 

Second  large -  19    6-21 

Steam — 

Best  large 18      -18    6 

Seconds 13    9-14    6 

Newcastle  prices: 

Blyth  best  steams 11    G 

Blyth  ordinary  steams 10    9 

Tyne  prime  steams 11    9 

Tyne  second  steams 11      -11    6 

Good  Durham  bunkers 12      -12    9 
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The  Oardlff  prices  are  2i  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  30  days,  1  o.  b.  the  dock  at 
Cardiff,  wharfage  to  be  paid  by  buyer,  which  Is  4  cents  a  ton. 

The  shipping  market  is  as  follows,  from  same  paper,  same  date: 

•*  Cardiff, — Tonnage  has  received  only  very  moderate  attention,  and  in  view 
of  the  approaching  holidays  and  the  fullness  of  loading  turns,  rates  in  most 
directions  were  l>arely  maintained.  The  short  trades  were  fully  3d.  easier,  Irat 
7  francs  was  repeated  for  La  Pallice  and  8  francs  for  Bordeaus.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  lOs.  9d.  was  again  paid  for  Barcelona,  while  Mar- 
seille booked  at  12.60  francs  down  to  12  francs,  Genoa  at  10s.  6d.  and  10s.  9d., 
and  Port  Said  at  lOs.  prompt  and  Os.  9d.  January.  There  has  beoi  little  variation 
in  rates  eastward,  Aden  having  booked  at  lis.  Od.  to  12s.  3d.  and  Colombo  at 
12s.  to  128.  Gd.,  according  to  loading  date  next  month,  but  for  the  Western 
Islands  a  decline  set  in  with  the  lessened  demand,  and  the  beet  obtainable  for 
Las  Palmas  was  9s.  9d.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Plate  was  firm,  with  a  tendency 
to  harden,  owing  to  unfavorable  crop  news  from  Argentina,  and  although  17s.  6d. 
was  accepted  for  Montevideo  and  ISs.  for  the  lower  ports,  tonnage  is  now  held 
for  higher  rates." 

The  shipping  rates  are  based  upon  dead-weight  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  If  to  the 
undiseounted  cost  of  best  Admiralty  at  Cardiff  the  freight  rates  be  added  it 
would  give  very  approximately  the  cost  of  such  coal  as  is  ordinarily  shipped  to 
various  ports  for  bunkering  purposes. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  Cardiff  coal  ever  being  any  cheaper.  A  miners*  strike 
has  been  voted  for,  and  their  wages  will  unquestionably  be  raised.  Twenty-six 
shillings  makes  the  price  of  Cardiff  coal  at  Port  Said  $6.35;  at  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires  it  would  be  about  $8.75.  On  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
coal  at  Coronel,  which  is  l>etween  Valparaiso  and  the  straits,  costs  alK>ut  $6. 
The  ship  fuel  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  north  of  Valparaiso  is  Aus- 
tralian coal  which  comes  to  Callao  and  Valparaiso  in  E^ngllsh  ships  from 
Auptralin,  bound  there  for  nitrate;  price,  IP  per  ton. 

Chile  and  Peru  import  annually  about  050,000  tons  of  coal,  and  Chile  In  the 
yenr  1910  exported  2,271,703  tons  of  nitrate.  Incidentally,  there  will  probably 
not  be  far  from  3,000,000  tons  of  nitrate  which  will  come  through  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  time  it  is  ready  for  navigntlon. 

Messrs.  Harrison,  Tidswell  k  Co..  of  Ix)ndon,  coal  contractors,  quote  the  fol- 
lowing bunker  contract  prices  for  the  year  1912: 

Baltimore  (Clearfield),  |2.95:  Charleston  (American),  $5.35:  Halifax,  N.  S. 
(Dominion),  $4.50;  Newport  News  (admiralty  smokeless),  $3;  New  York 
(Clearfield),  $2.95;  Norfolk,  Va.  (Pocahontas),  $3;  N.  Sydney,  C.  B.  (Sydney 
Mine),  $3.25;  Philadelphia  (aearfleld),  $2.95;  Sewalls  Point  (admiralty  wnoke- 
less),  $3;  Barbados  (Pocahontas),  23s.;  Bermuda  (American),  35s.;  Galveston 
(American).  $5.85;  Gulfport  (Alabama),  $3.40;  Mobile  (Alabama).  $3.16;  New 
Orleans,  (Pittsburgh),  $3.75;  Pensacola  (Alabama),  $3.15;  St.  Lucia  (Poca- 
hontas), 23s.;  St.  Thomas  (Pocahontas),  22s.:  Ship  Island  (Alabama),  $4.40; 
Trinidad  (New  River  and — or  Pocahontas),  22s. 

Coal  Is  usually  paid  for  under  contracts  by  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the 
shl()*s  master  on  London  in  pounds  sterling,  which  would  be  worth  about  $4.84 
per  pound. 

I  note  from  the  shipping  journals  that  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steamship 
Co.,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  and  other  regular  lines  running  to  CJo- 
lombo  have  there  In  successful!  operation  a  so-called  "  wharfage.**  of  which  they 
are  the  shareholders,  to  furnish  them  with  coal  and  other  supplies  at  cost,  nnd 
they  have  recently  incorporated  anotlier  concern  to  supply  them  at  Port  Said  In 
the  same  way,  the  orgnnizntions  being  really  cooperative  organizations  with  the 
steamship  lines  as  stockholders.  After  a  considerable  survey  of  coal  facilities 
all  over  the  world,  the  conclusion  Is  inevitable  that  a  similar  arrangement  must 
be  maintained  at  Panama,  and  the  logical  party  to  operate  such  an  arrangement 
is  the  Government  Itself. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distances  from  Cardiff  to  the  various  ports  of 
the  world: 

Table  of  dUiances  to  sea  porta  from  Cardiff  in  nautical  mileg. 


British  ports: 

Plymouth 206 

Southampton 332 

London 500 


British  ports — Continued. 

Hull 634 

Glasgow 389 

Liverpool 270 
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Table  of  distances  to  sea  ports  from  Cardiff  in  nautical  miles — Continued. 


France,  north  and  west : 

Havre 

Bordeaux 

Spain  and  Portugal,  north  and 
west: 

Seville 

Cadiz 

Belgium :  Antwerp 

Holland :  Amsterdam 

Germany,    west    coast:    Ham- 
burg  

Denmark:  Copenhagen 

Sweden :    Stockholm 

Russian  Baltic:  Riga 

German  Baltic:  Dantzig 

Spanish  Mediterranean: 

Gibraltar 

Barcelona 

French    Mediterranean :    Mar- 
seille   

Italy: 

Genoa  

Brindlzi 

Austria :  Trieste 

Greese:  Patras 

Black   Sea  and   Sea   of  Azof: 

Sulina 

North  Africa: 

Port  Said 

Algiers  

West  Africa  and  Islands: 

Las  Palmas.^i 

St  Vincent 

South  Africa : 

Cape  Town 

Durban 

Bast  Africa  and  Mauritius: 

Zanzibar 

Mombassa 

Aden 

Mauritius 


British    North    America,    east 
coast: 

Sydney  ( Cape  Breton ) 

Halifax   (Nova  Scotia) 

United  States,  east  coast : 

New    York 

Baltimore 

Newport  New* 

Key  West 

West  Indies  and  Mexico: 

Bermuda 

New  Orleans 

Galveston 

Tampico 

Veracruz  

Coatzacolcas 

Progreso 

Havana  

Port   Royal 

Martinique 

Barbados - 

Belize 


878 

540 


1,136 

1,098 

574 

609 


1,115 
1,488 
1,681 
1,388 

1,153 

1.682 

1,846 

2,012 
2,436 
2,839 

2.488 

3,199 

3,063 
1,567 

1.514 
2,334 

6,000 
6,840 

6,225 
6,105 
4,465 
6,805 


2,220 
2,380 

2,975 
3,275 
3,140 
4,075 

2.865 
4,365 
4,825 
4,n63 
4,925 
4,  375 
4,555 
4,135 
4,075 
3,585 
8.575 
4.  775 
4,545 


West  Indies  and  Mexico— Continued. 

Curacao 4, 075 

La   Guaira 4,015 

Port  of  Spain 8, 786 

South  America  East  Coast : 

Paramaribo 3, 786 

Demerara 3,876 

Para 3, 960 

Maranham 3, 886 

Pemambuco 3, 950 

Bahia 4, 386 

Rio  de  Janeiro 5,086 

Santos 5, 210 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 5,736 

Montevideo 6,046 

Buenos  Aires 6,166 

lUsario 6, 366 

Bahl,  Blanca 6.386 

Pnnta  Arenas 7,286 

Turkey:  Smyrna 2,778 

South    America    and    Mexico 
West  Coast,  etc.: 

Valparaiso 8,700 

Antofagasta 9, 276 

Iqnique 9, 476 

Pisagua 9, 538 

Callao 0, 950 

Guayaqui] 10, 092 

Panama 11. 200 

Acapulco 12, 100 

Mazatlau  — 12,  S57 

Honolulu 13,789 

United  States  West  Coast : 

San  Francisco 13,500 

Seattle >__  14. 820 

British   North   America    West 
Coast:  Vancouver 14,300 

Indian  and  Far  Eastern  Ports: 

Bombay 6, 135 

Colombo 6, 566 

Calcutta 7, 816 

Rangoon 7, 825 

Singapore 8. 130 

Batavia 8,366 

Manila 9,  516 

China : 

Canton 9, 600 

Hongkong 9.566 

Amoy 9. 820 

Shanghai 10. 370 

Chefoo    10,726 

Newchwan^ 10,880 

Port  Arthur 10,760 

Vladivostock 11,170 

Japan : 

Nagasaki 10, 575 

Kobe 10,860 

Yokohama 11,086 

Australia,  Tasmania,  etc.: 
Via  Suez- 
Sydney.     New     South 

Wales 11,840 

Melbourne 10,866 

Adelaide 10, 566 

Fremantle 9,866 
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Table  of  distances  to  sea  ports  from  Cardiff  in  nautical  fttOea— Continued. 


Aostralia,  Tasmania,  eta — Continued. 
Via  Cape  Good  Hope — 
Sydney,     New     South 

Wales 12,475 

Melbourne 12, 000 

Adelaide 11. 700 

Fremantle 11,050 

Respectfully  submitted. 


New  Zealand: 

Via  Suez- 
Auckland 12,465 

Wellington 12,205 

Via  Cape  Good  Hope — 

Auckland 13,600 

Wellington 13,125 

Eugene  T.  Wilson, 

Subsistence  Olficer. 


Exhibit  S. 

bbgulations  fob  the  navigation  of  the  suez  icabitime  canal. 

Notice  to  mariners. 

Mariners  are  hereby  given  notice  tliat  the  outer  cliannel  of  the  harbor  of 
I*ort  Said  is  buoyed  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  A  pair  of  gas  buoys,  which  indicate  tiie  channel  entrance,  is  moored  3,830 
meters  (10,925  feet  English)  seaward  of  the  point  where  the  western  brealcwater 
shows  above  water. 

The  western  buoy  of  this  pair  is  colored  red  and  showjs  a  green  light;  it  is 
moored  N.  37*  30'  E.  (true)  off  the  end  of  the  breakwater. 

The  eastern  buoy  is  colored  black  and  shows  a  red  light ;  it  is  moored  abreast 
of  the  western  buoy,  480  meters  (1,575  feet  English)  from  it 

2.  A  buoy  colored  biack  and  showing  a  red  light  is  moored  N.  56*  B.  (true) 
off  the  end  of  the  western  breakwater,  1,160  meters  (3,806  feet  English)  from 
it ;  it  indicates  the  edge  of  the  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel. 

3.  A  buoy  colored  red  and  showing  a  green  light  is  moored  650  meters  (2,133 
feet  English)  from  the  point  where  the  western  breakwater  shows  above  water: 
it  indicates  the  end  of  the  submerged  portion  thereof. 

4.  The  fixed  light  on  the  tower  in  Lake  Menzaleh  is  red. 

All  ships  entering  the  channel  from  seaward  should  be  careful,  especially  in 
bad  weather,  to  pass  at  a  good  distance  from  the  black  buoy  showing  a  red 
light  (see  par.  2)  which  indicates  the  edge  of  the  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the 
channel,  in  order  to  avoid  being  driven  on  to  that  bank  by  the  very  strong  cur- 
rent running  across  the  entrance  during  heavy  weather. 

[Extract  from  the  act  of  concession,  dated  Jan.  5,  lf>5().] 

Art.  14.  We  hereby  solemly  declare  for  ourselves  and  tor  our  successors 
tinder  reserve  of  ratification  by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  the  great 
maritime  canal  from  Suez  to  Pelusium  and  ports  belonging  to  it  henceforth  and 
for  ever  open,  as  neutral  passages  to  any  merchant  vessel  crossing  from  sea 
to  sea  without  any  distinction,  exclusion,  or  preference  whatever  for  persons  or 
nationalities,  against  the  payment  of  dues  and  execution  of  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  said  universal  company  grantee  for  the  working  of  the  said  canal 
and  its  dependencies. 

Abt.  17.  To  indemnify  the  company  for  the  expenses  of  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  working  devolving  upon  them  by  these  presents,  we  authorizi: 
the  company  henceforth,  and  during  the  whole  term  of  their  lease  as  determined 
by  clauses  1  and  3  of  tlie  preceding  article,  to  establish  and  levy  for  the  passage 
liirough  the  canals  and  ports  thereunto  appertaining,  navigation,  pilotage, 
towage,  tracking,  or  berthing  dues  according  to  tariffs  which  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  modify  at  all  times  upon  the  following  express  conditions: 

First  That  these  dues  be  collected  without  exception  or  favor  from  all  ships 
under  like  conditions. 

Second.  That  the  tariffs  be  published  three  months  before  they  come  into 
force,  in  the  capitals  and  principal  commercial  ports  of  all  nations  whom  tliey 
mny  concern. 

Third.  That  for  the  special  navigation  due  the  maximum  toll  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 10  francs  per  ton  of  capacity  on  vessels  and  per  head  of  passenger. 
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begulations. 

Article  1. 

On  receiving  a  copy  of  the  present  regulations  captains  of  ships  bind  them- 
selTes  to  abide  by  and  conform  themselves  to  these  rules  in  all  points,  to  com- 
ply with  any  requisition  made  in  view  of  their  proper  carrying  out,  and  obey 
all  signals  prescribed  in  the  special  book  of  signals,  of  which  a  copy  is  placed 
at  their  disposal^ 

Abtiolb  2. 

Transit  through  the  Suess  Canal  is  open  to  ships  of  all  nations  on  condition 
that  their  draft  of  water,  as  ascertained  by  the  officials  of  the  company,  does 
not  exceed  8  meters  63  centimeters  (28  feet  English),  and  that  they  are  well 
found  in  every  respect  for  navigation  in  the  canal. 

Towage  is  compulsory  in  the  case  of: 

1.  Sailing  ships  above  50  tons  gross. 

2.  Any  ship  not  considered  by  the  officials  of  the  company  as  fulfilling  the 
conditions  necessary  for  safe  navigation. 

3.  Ships  carrying  in  bulk  any  quantity  whatever  of  petroleum,  or  by-products 
of  petroleum,  having  a  flash  point  below  23'  C.  (73*  F.). 

In  all  cases  other  than  the  above,  ships  may  demand  to  be  towed  or  con- 
voyed through  the  canal,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified.  In 
such  cases  towing  or  convoying  is  not  compulsory  on  the  company,  who  under- 
take it  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  tugboats  disengaged. 

Abtiolb  3. 

The  maximum  speed  of  all  ships  passing  through  the  canal  is  fixed  at  10 
kilometers  (5i  nautical  miles)  per  hour. 

Abticlb  4. 

Eivery  vessel  measuring  more  than  100  tons  gross  measurement  must  take  on 
board  either  for  ^iteHug  or  leaving  the  ports  of  Port  Said  and  Port  Thewflk, 
or  for  passing  through  the  canal,  a  pilot  of  the  company,  who  will  furnish  all 
particulars  as  to  the  course  to  be  steered. 

The  captain  is  held  responsible  for  all  groundings  and  accidents  of  whatso- 
ever kind  resulting  from  the  handling  and  navigating  of  his  ship  by  day  or  by 
night 

Pilots  place  at  the  disposal  of  captains  of  vessels  their  experience  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  canal ;  but  as  they  can  not  be  specially  acquainted  with 
the  defects  or  peculiarities  of  each  steamer  and  her  machinery  in  navigating, 
stopping,  steering,  etc.,  the  responsibility  as  regards  the  handling  of  the  ship 
devolves  solely  upon  the  captain. 

Abticlb  5. 

Ships  take  their  moorings  at  Port  Said  or  Port  Thewflk  at  such  berth  as  the 
officials  of  the  company  may  direct. 

Ships  moored  In  Port  Said  harbor  carry  by  night  the  lights  prescribed  by 
article  11  of  the  International  Regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea. 
Nevertheless,  ships  moored  at  right  angles  with  the  banks  must  carry  the  for- 
ward white  light  at  the  extreme  bows  at  a  sufficient  height  that  it  shall  be 
clearly  visible. 

When  a  ship  intending  to  proceed  through  the  canal  has  taken  her  moorings, 
the  captain  must  enter  his  ship  at  the  transit  office  and  pay  all  dues  for  pas- 
sage and,  when  there  is  occasion,  for  pilotage,  towage,  and  berthing.  A  receipt 
is  delivered  to  Mm,  which  serves  as  a  voucher  In  case  of  need. 

The  following  written  information  must  be  handed  in  by  the  captain : 

Name  and  nationality  of  the  ship,  to  be  Identlfled  by  exhibiting  the  ship's 
papers  respective  thereto. 

Name  of  the  captain. 

Names  of  the  owners  and  charterers. 

Port  of  sailing. 

>  See  p.  51,  the  parti«alars  of  roads  and  harbor  pilot  signals,  as  well  as  signals  special 
to  certain  vessels,  and  signals  to  be  shown  by  dredges  at  work  In  Port  Said. 
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Port  of  destination* 

Draft  of  water. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Number  of  passengers  as  shown  by  the  passenger  list 

Statement  of  crew  as  shown  by  the  muster  roll  and  its  schedules.  (Sailors 
occasionally  taken  on  board  of  vessels  passing  through  the  Sue?  Canal  are  not 
considered  as  forming  part  of  the  crew  and  are  taxed  In  conformity  with 
paragraph  5  of  art.  11  of  the  present  Regulations.) 

Capacity  of  the  ship  according  to  her  legal  measurement  authenticated  by 
producing  her  special  canal  certificate,  or  her  official  papers  established  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  International  Tonnage  Commission  assembled 
at  Constantinople  in  1873. 

Article  6. 

The  company  prescribe  the  hour  of  departure  of  each  ship  and  all  subsequent 
stopping  and  restarting,  as  well  as  all  other  movements  of  the  ship,  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  full  security  to  navigation,  as  well  as  to  insure,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  rapid  passage  of  mail  steamers. 

Consequently  no  ship  can  demand  as  a  right  immediate  passage  through  the 
canal,  neither  will  any  claim  be  admitted  in  connection  with  any  delay  arising 
from  the  foregoing  causes. 

Mail  steamers  are  all  steamers  performing  a  regular  mail  service  under 
contract  with  a  Government,  at  fixed  dates  appointed  in  advance,  and  having 
been  duly  vouched  for  as  such. 

Mail  steamers,  shii)s  carrying  bulk  oil,  or  notified  as  having  explosives  on 
board,  and  ships  under  quarantine,  must  show  the  signals  prescribed  in  the 
special  book  of  signals.^ 

Abticle  7. 

All  ships  ready  to  enter  the  canal  must  have  their  yards  braced  forward, 
their  ladders  and  Jib  booms  run  in,  and  their  boats  swung  in. 
They  must  also  have  two  bow  anchors  ready  to  let  go. 

Abticle  8. 

Section  1.  Every  ship  must,  during  her  passage  through  the  canal,  have  a 
boat  ready  to  be  lowered  at  once  with  a  hawser  to  tie  up  at  the  mooring  posts. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  a  ship  has  tied  up.  whether  in  or  out  of  a  siding,  she  must 
hoist  the  signals  prescribed  in  the  special  book  of  signals. 

All  ships,  whether  made  fast  in  a  siding  or  moored  at  any  point  or  aground 
in  the  canal,  must  ease  their  hawsers  in  order  to  give  free  passage  to  tugs, 
steam  launches,  hopper  barges,  and  any  other  craft  of  a  light  draft  that  may 
have  to  pass  them. 

The  captain  must  set  a  watch  both  by  day  and  night,  the  men  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  ease  or  cut  hawsers,  as  may  be  required. 

Sec.  3.  All  steamers,  tugs  included,  must  stop  whenever  passage  ahead  is  not 
clear. 

They  must  also  slow  down  in  passing  sidings,  sections  of  the  banks  being 
stone  faced  or  cut  back,  as  well  as  all  ships  in  sidings  or  under  way,  hoppers, 
dredgers,  and  other  floating  plant. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  a  collision  appears  probable  ships  must  not  hesitate  to  run 
aground  and  thus  avoid  the  collision. 

Sec.  5.  Ships  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  are  not  allowed  to  overtake  one 
another  underway  in  the  canal. 

In  tlie  case  of  a  ship  being  allowed  to  pass  another  one  ahead  of  her  she  must 
conform  with  the  company's  directions  to  that  effect. 

Sec  6.  Navigation  of  sailing  craft  of  every  description  by  night  is  entirely 
forbidden. 

Sec.  7.  Steamers  intending  to  go  through  the  canal  by  night  must  first  satisfy 
the  officials  of  the  company  in  Port  Said  or  Port  Thewfik  that  they  are 
provided : 

1.  With  an  electric  searchlight  or  searchlights  showing  the  channel  1,200 
meters  ahead  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  rapid  splitting  up  of  the  beam 
of  rays  into  two  separate  segments  of  5*  each,  with  a  dark  sector  in  tlie  middle 
also  of  5*. 

^8ee  p.  G4. 
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2.  With  electric  lights  powerful  enough  to  light  up  a  circular  area  of  about 
200  meters  diameter  around  the  ship. 

The  officials  of  the  company  decide  whether  the  apparatus  fulfill  the  require* 
ments  of  the  regulations  in  order  to  insure  safe  navigation  of  the  cnnal  at  night 
Si)ecial  insistence  will  be  exercised  on  care  being  taken  that  the  escape  of  steam 
from  the  dynamo  engine  does  not  obstruct  the  light. 

Night  transit  may  be  stopped  in  case  of  damage  to  or  imperfection  in  the 
electrical  appliance& 

SEa  8.  During  night  transit  ships  must  show  their  regulation  lights  and  keep 
a  man  on  the  lookout  forward. 

When  a  ship  under  night  transit  is  about  to  tie  up,  whether  in  or  out  of  a 
siding,  she  must  at  once  extinguish  her  electric  searchlight  or  searchlights  and 
turn  on  her  electric  masthead  lights.  When  she  has  completed  tying  ui*  she 
must  extinguish  her  electric  masthead  tights  and  her  navigating  lights  and  hoist 
the  lights  prescribed  in  the  special  l>ook  of  signals. 

All  ships  navigating  by  night  in  the  Large  Bitter  Lake  must  extinguish  their 
electric  searchlight  or  searchlights  until  they  again  ejiter  the  fairway  of  the 
canal  proper. 

Any  ship  coming  into  Port  Said  by  night  from  the  south  must  extinguish  her 
electric  searchlight  or  searchlights  on  making  the  harbor. 

Seg.  0.  Whenever  a  ship  navigating  by  night  is  accidentally  stopped  on  her 
way,  her  white  light  astern  must  at  once  be  replaced  by  a  red  light.  In  cose 
other  vessels  are  following  her  she  must  at  the  same  time  sound  her  steam 
whistle  four  or  five  times  in  close  succession,  repeating  this  at  a  few  moments' 
interval  until  the  ship  following  her  repeats  this  signal,  which  must  be  taken 
as  an  order  to  slacken  speed  at  once'  with  a  view  to  stopping  if  need  be. 

In  case  of  grounding  the  captain  must  also  immediately  signal  to  that  effect, 
conformnbly  with  the  indications  in  the  book  of  signals. 

Sec.  10.  Navigation  by  night  by  steamers  not  provided  with  electric  light  is 
only  authorized  under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  captain  assuming  entire 
responsibility  for  any  delay,  mishap,  or  damage  of  any  description  that  mny 
happen  to  his  own  ship,  as  well  as  for  any  similar  accidents  he  may  cause  to 
other  ships  in  transit  or  to  the  company's  craft  and  plant  hhpiieliiiig  to  be  in 
the  canal.  Ships  navigating  under  these  conditions  remain  subject  to  all  other 
rules  regarding  night  transit. 

Article  9. 

In  case  of  a  ship  grounding  the  officials  of  the  company  alone  are  empowered 
to  prescribe  and  supervise  all  operations  required  to  get  her  off,  including 
onloadiug  and  towing,  if  necessary,  commanders  placing  at  their  disposal  all 
available  means. 

All  attempts  on  the  part  of  other  ships  to  get  off  a  ship  aground  are  strictly 
prohibited. 

When  a  ship  grounds  or  stops  In  the  canal  In  consequence  of  an  accident  other 
than  collision,  the  company,  In  order  to  remove  the  obstruction  in  the  fairway 
with  all  possible  speed  and  to  hasten  the  restarting  of  the  groundenl  or  stoiiixHl 
ship,  does  not  claim  any  reimbursement  whatsoever  of  expenses  incurred  in 
getting  off  the  ship  or  towing  her,  if  necessary,  as  far  as  the  next  siding.  If 
from  such  siding  the  ship  continues  her  Journey  in  tow,  she  must  pay  towage 
charges  as  scheduled  in  the  present  regulations. 

It  is  moreover  well  understood  that  ships  bear  all  expensjes  Incurred  in 
repairs,  or  putting  into  condition,  necessary  to  remedy  such  daitittge  as  might 
Interfere  with  restarting,  whatever  be  the  time  at  which  this  damage  may  have 
occurred,  and  that  they  remain  responsible  for  all  damages  which  may  be  the 
consequence  of  the  grounding. 

When  a  ship  grounds,  or  stops  in  the  roads  or  ports,  from  whatever  cause, 
or  in  the  canal  itself  in  consequence  of  collision,  all  charges  of  getting  the  ship 
off,  towing,  unloading,  reloading,  etc.,  are  charged  to  the  ship  and  must  be 
paid,  as  per  statement  drawn  up  by  the  company,  before  leaving  Port  Thewfik 
or  Port  Said. 

Article  10. 

The  following  prohibitions  are  hereby  notified  to  captains : 

1.  Overloading  the  deck,  before  entering  the  canal,  with  coals  or  other  mer- 
chandise which  might  alter  the  general  stability  of  the  vessel  or  would  impede 
her  proper  navigation. 

2.  Anchoring  in  the  canal  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

8.  Throwing  overboard  in  the  ports  of  the  canal,  or  at  any  point  during 
transit  from  sea  to  sea,  earth,  ashes,  cinders,  or  articles  of  any  kind. 
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4.  Picking  up,  without  the  direct  interyentlon  of  the  company's  officials,  any- 
thing that  may  have  fallen  into  the  canal.  Whenever  any  object  whatsoever 
falls  overboard,  the  circumstance  must  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  pilot, 
who  is  instructed  to  reiwrt  such  information  to  the  company's  officials  at  the 
nearest  station. 

The  salvage,  by  whatever  means,  of  articles  that  may  have  fallen  overboard, 
is  always  at  the  captain's  expense.  Such  articles  shall  be  handed  to  him  on 
payment  of  any  expense  incurred. 

5.  Allowing  any  gunshots  to  be  fired. 

6.  Sounding  their  steam  whistle  in  the  ports  of  the  canal,  except  as  an  alarm 
signal  in  case  of  serious  danger. 

7.  Burial  in  the  banks  of  the  canal. 

Abticle  11. 

Section.  1.  The  net  tonnage  resulting  from  the  ssrstem  of  measuremoit  laid 
down  by  the  International  Conmiission  of  Constantinople  and  inscribed  on  the 
SI  eclal  certificates  issued  by  the  competent  authorities  or  on  the  ship's  official 
papers,  IS  the  basis  for  levying  the  special  navigation  due,  which  is  at  present 
7  francs  25  centimes. 

In  levying  the  dues,  any  alteration  of  net  tonnage,  subsequent  to  the  delivery 
of  the  above-mentioned  certificate  or  papers,  is  takai  into  account 

Sec.  2.  The  canal  authorities  may  ascertain  whether  cargo  or  passengers  are 
carried  in  any  spaces  which,  as  shown  by  the  certificate  of  tonnage,  have  not  been 
included  in  the  gross  measurement,  or  which  were  allowed  as  deductions  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  crew  after  measurement,  or  which  being  within  the 
engine,  boiler,  or  bunker  space,  form  no  part  of  the  net  tonnage  shown  on 
the  certificate. 

And  generally  may  verify  whether  all  the  spaces  which  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  tonnage  are  entered  on  the  certificate  and  are  exactly  determined  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  Every  vessel  not  provided  with  a  special  certificate  or  official  papers, 
giving  the  net  tonnage  laid  down  by  the  Constantinople  commission,  is  measured 
by  the  company's  officials  in  conformity  with  the  Constantinople  rules,  and  must 
pay  her  dues  on  such  measurement  until  she  produces  a  special  certificate, 
issued  by  the  authorities  of  her  own  country. 

Sec  4.  Ships  in  ballast  are  allowed  a  reduction  of  2  francs  50  centimes  per 
ton  on  the  full  transit  rate. 

Any  ship  carrying  malls  or  passengers  or.  having  In  her  holds  coals  or  mer- 
chandise of  any  description,  in  whatever  quantity,  is  not  considered  as  being 
in  ballast. 

The  space  occupied  by  bunker  coal  must  not  exceed  in  volume  75  per  cent 
of  the  engine-room  as  measiA'ed.* 

Sec.  5.  Transit  dues  are  charged  on  all  passengers  at  the  rate  of  10  francs  per 
passenger  above  12  years  of  age  and  5  francs  per  passenger  between  3  and  12. 

Children  under  3  years  of  age  pay  no  due& 

Sec.  6.  A  reduction  of  one-half  of  the  dues  is  allowed  to  ships  and  passengers 
usi|^  the  canal  only  as  far  as  Ismailia,  or,  conversely,  from  Ismailia  to  either 
Port  Said  or  Port  Thewflk  only. 

Sec  7.  All  transit  and  passenger  dues  must  be  prepaid  at  Port  Said  or  Port 
Thewflk. 

Sec  8.  The  berthing  or  anchorage  dues  at  Port  Said,  Ismailia  and  off  the 
company's  embankment  at  Port  Thewfllt,  are  fixed  at  2  centimes  per  ton,  per 
day,  whatever  be  the  duration  of  the  ship's  stay,  but  the  first  24  hours  are  not 
included.    These  dues  are  payable  every  10  days. 

Sec  9.  Claims  for  errors  in  the  declaration  of  tonnage  or  in  the  levying  of 
the  dues  must  be  sent  in  within  a  month  after  the  ship's  passage  through  the 
canal. 

No  erroneous  application  of  the  tariff  can  ever  be  brought  forward  as  a 
precedent  against  the  company. 

Abticle  12. 

Section  1.  The  charge  for  towage  over  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  as 
follows : 

1.  When  towage  is  compulsory  (see  art  2) : 

For  steamers,  50  centimes  per  ton  of  the  ship's  net  tonnage,  subject  to  keep- 
ing her  engines  going  or  in  readiness  to  assist  the  tug;  the  maximum  charge 
being  2,500  francs. 

^  See  p.  80.  art  16,  of  the  regulations  for  the  meattirement  of  tonnage. 
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For  steamers  unable  to  ^ve  the  assistance  of  their  propelling  power,  or  not 
desiring  to  do  so,  and  for  sailing  ships  above  400  tons  gross,  1  franc  per  ton 
of  the  ship*s  net  tonnage :  the  maximum  charge  being  5,000  francs. 

Sec.  2.  When  towage  is  not  compulsory,  but  takes  place  at  the  captain's 
request : 

For  ships  using  their  engines  or  holding  them  in  readiness,  1  franc  per  ton 
of  the  ship's  net  tonnage,  1,200  francs  being  a  minimum  charge. 

For  ships  not  desiring  to  assist  the  tug  with  their  propelling  power,  2  francs 
per  ton  of  the  ship's  net  tonnage,  2,000  francs  being  a  minimum  charge. 

Sec.  3.  When  a  tug  tows  a  vessels  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  canal  only, 
one-half  only  of  the  dues  above  specified  for  towage  over  the  whole  length  is 
charged. 

No  other  division  than  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  canal  is  admitted  in 
charging  for  towage,  from  Ismailia  to  Port  Said  being  considered  one-half,  and 
from  Ismailia  to  Port  Thewfik  the  other  half. 

Sec.  4.  By  way  of  exception  to  the  above  scale  of  charges,  a  rate  or  charge 
is  fixed  by  private  agreement  for  the  towage,  whether  compulsory  or  optional, 
of  lighters,  dredgers,  and  floating  appliances  of  any  description.  The  towage 
charge  for  sailing  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  400  tons  gross,  or  under,  is  also  fixed 
by  private  agreement. 

All  ships  towed  must  furnish  their  own  warps. 

Skc.  2.  The  charge  to  ships  applying  for  towage  to  or  from  the  roads  by  the 
company's  tugs  is  fixed  at  10  centimes  per  ton  of  their  net  tonnage;  at  Port 
Said,  for  the  distance  between  the  inner  docks  and  the  end  of  the  jetties  and 
conversely,  at  Port  Thewfik,  for  the  distance  betweei  the  docks  and  the  roads 
and  conversely ;  the  minimum  charge  being  25  francs. 

For  towage  over  a  greater  distance  the  charge  is  fixed  by  private  agreement 

Sec.  3.  When  a  ship  requires  a  tug  to  act  as  a  tender  the  charge  for  convoy- 
ing is  1,200  francs  per  day  if  a  tug  of  the  first  class  be  employed,  and  800 
francs  per  day  for  a  tug  of  the  second  class.  In  the  event  of  stoppage  the  tug 
renders  assistance  in  getting  the  vessel  underway  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 
If  the  vessel  is  towed  by  the  tender  any  distance  exceeding  that  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another,  the  charge  for  towage  may  be  demanded  in  lieu  of  the  charge 
for  doing  duty  as  a  tender. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  other  cases  tug  hire  is  invoiced  at  the  tariff  rates  annexed  to 
the  present  regulations. 

Sec.  5.  Shipowners  are  authorized  to  have  their  vessels  towed  or  convoyed 
by  their  own  tugs  or  tugs  on  hire  under  their  entire  responsibility.  Such  tugs 
must  be  approved  of  by  the  canal  company. 

Ships  towed  or  convoyed  by  approved  tugs,  however,  pay  50  centimes  per  ton 
as  towage  dues. 

Such  approved  tugs,  whenever  they  tow  or  convoy  vessels  belonging  to  their 
own  proper  owners,  are  free  of  any  tax  whatever. 

Whenever  they  go  through  the  canal  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  vessels  of 
their  owners  which  they  are  about  to  tow  or  convoy  or  when  returning  to  their 
home  berth  after  having  towed  or  convoyed  the  said  vessels,  tugs  are  not  liable 
to  payment  for  the  special  navigation  dues,  but  they  must  take  a  pilot  on  board. 

They  must  carry  neither  goods  nor  passengers;  the  fact  of  having  on  board 
passengers  or  goods  renders  them  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  dues  and  charges 
to  which  ships  in  transit  are  subject 

Whenever  approved  tugs  are  used  for  towing  or  convoying  vessels  not  belong- 
ing to  their  own  proper  owners  the  same  dues  and  charges  are  levied  on  them 
for  every  passage  through  the  canal  as  on  ships  In  transit 

Notwithstanding  the  special  treatment  here  specified,  tugs  belonging  to  private 
owners  are  subject  to  the  strict  observance  of  all  other  articles  of  the  regula- 
tions relative  to  vessels  underway  or  berthed. 

Article  13. 

Pilotage  in  or  out  of  Port  Snld  is  charged  for  as  follows: 
1.  For  ships  not  going  through  the  cjiual : 
By  day :  *  Francs. 

Steamers 25 

Sailing  vessels 10 

By  night  (between  sunset  and  sunrise) : 

Steamers 60 

Sailing  vessels 20 
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2.  For  ships  going  through  the  canal :  Franca. 
By  day Free. 

By  Bight : 

Steamers 25 

Sailing  vessels 10 

Pilotage  In  or  out  of  Port  Said  Is  compulsory  on  all  ships  above  100  tons 
gross  measurement 

Pilotage  In  or  out  of  Port  Thewflk,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  is  not  charged 
for. 

When  the  pilot  is  kept  on  board  beyond  the  time  required  for  pilotage  proper 
a  charge  of  20  francs  per  day  is  due. 

Article  14. 

The  navigation  of  all  undecked  vessels  is  governed  by  special  regulations,  a 
copy  of  which  is  handed  to  the  masters  of  all  craft  engaged  in  that  navigation 
about  to  enter  the  canal. 

All  dues  are  charged  at  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  present  regulations,  nota- 
bly as  regards  the  transit  dues,  article  11. 

When  navigation  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  the 
transit  dues  are  charged  proportionately  to  the  distance  covered,  reckoned  from 
station  ta  station. 

Abtigle  15. 

Shipping  of  every  description,  whether  native  craft,  lighters,  ships,  or  other 
vessels,  effecting  a  complete  return  journey  between  Ismailia  and  Port  Said  or 
conversely,  one-half  of  the  journey  being  effected  in  ballast  or  empty  and  the 
other  half  laden,  are  not  liable  to  the  special  unvigation  dues,  and  are  charged 
2  francs  60  centimes  per  ton  on  the  laden  portion  of  the  journey  only.  Pay- 
ment must  in  every  case  be  made  previous  to  the  commencemait  of  the  journey. 

AJiy  ether  dues  are  payable  In  full. 

Abtigle  10. 

All  charges  prescribed  In  these  regulations  must  be  paid  in  cash.  Payments 
may  be  tendered  either  at  the  company's  offices  in  Egypt,  or  at  the  head  office. 
In  Paris,  or  to  any  duly  appointed  agent  of  the  company. 

In  the  case  of  amounts  tendered  otherwise  than  at  the  company's  offices  in 
the  Isthmus,  receipts  are  delivered  to  shiiwwners  or  consignees  which  the  cap- 
tain tenders  as  cash  to  the  company's  officials  in  Egypt  appointed  to  collect  the 
dues. 

In  case  of  payments  toidered  too  late  for  receipts  reaching  captains  by  post, 
the  company  are  prepared  to  wire  out  to  their  Port  Said  office,  at  owner's  cost, 
due  notice  of  the  payment. 

Whenever  amounts  thus  paid  in  advance  are  insufficient  for  the  discharge  in 
full  of  all  charges  and  incidental  expenses  due  by  ships,  the  balance  must  be 
paid  in  Egypt  at  the  company's  offices. 

[Extract  from  the  regulations  for  the  measurement  of  tonnage  recommended  by  the  inter- 
national tonnage  commission  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  1873.] 

General  principles, 

1.  The  gross  tonnage  or  total  capacity  of  ships  comprises  the  exact  meas- 
urement of  all  spaces  (without  any  exception),  below  the  upper  deck,  as  well  as 
of  all  permanently  covered  and  closed-In  spaces  on  that  deck. 

N.  B. — ^By  permanently  covered  and  closed-In  spaces  on  the  upper  deck  are 
to  be  understood  all  those  which  are  separated  off  by  decks  or  coverings,  or 
fixed  partitions  and  therefore  represent  an  Increase  of  capacity  which  might 
be  used  for  the  stowage  of  merchandise,  or  for  the  berthing  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  passengers  or  of  the  officers  and  crew.  Thus,  any  one  or  more  open- 
ings, either  in  the  deck  or  coverings,  or  in  the  partitions,  or  a  break  in  the  deck, 
or  the  absoice  of  a  portion  of  the  partition,  will  not  prevent  such  spaces  being 
comprised  in  the  gross  tonnage,  if  they  can  be  easily  closed  in  after  admeasure- 
ment, and  thus  better  fitted  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  passengers. 

But  the  spaces  undpr  awning  decks  without  other  connection  with  the  body 
of  the  ship  than  the  props  necessary  for  supporting  them,  which  are  not  spaces 
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separated  off  and  are  permanently  exposed  to  the  weather  and  the  sea,  will  not 
be  comprised  in  the  gross  tonnage,  although  they  may  serve  to  shelter  the 
ship's  crew,  the  deck  passengers,  and  even  merchandise  known  as  deck  loada 

2.  Deck  loads  are  not  comprised  in  the  measurement. 

3.  Closed  spaces  for  the  use  or  possible  use  of  passengers  will  not  be  deducted 
from  ^e  gross  tonnage. 

4.  The  determination  of  deductions  for  coal  spaces  may  be  effected  either  by 
the  rules  of  the  European  Danube  Ommission  of  1871  or  by  the  exact  meas- 
urement of  fixed  bunkers. 

Rule  II — For  laden  ships, 

Abt  9.  Wh^i  ships  have  their  cargo  on  board,  or  when  for  any  other  reason 
their  tonnage  can  not  be  ascertained  by  means  of  Rule  I,  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Measure  the  length  on  the  upper  deck  from  the  outside  of  the  outer  plank  at 
the  stem  to  the  aft  side  of  the  stem  post,  deducting  therefrom  the  distance  be- 
tween the  aft  side  of  the  stem  post  and  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  post  at  the  point 
where  the  counterplank  crosses  it. 

Measure  also  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  ship  to  the  outside  of  the  outer 
planking  or  wales. 

Then,  having  first  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  ship  on  both  sides  thereot 
the  height  of  the  upper  deck  at  the  shlp*s  sides,  girt  the  ship  at  the  greatest 
breadth  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  keel  from  the  height  so  marked  on 
the  outside  of  the  ship,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  height  so  marked  on  the  other 
side,  by  passing  a  chain  under  the  keel :  to  half  the  girth  thus  taken  add  half 
the  main  breadth;  SQvare  the  sum,  multiply  the  result  by  the  length  of  the  ship 
taken  as  aforesaid ;  then  multiply  this  product  by  the  factor  0.17  in  the  case  of 
ships  bailt  of  wood,  and  by  the  factor  0.18  in  the  case  of  ships  built  of  iron. 
The  product  will  give  approximately  the  cubical  contents  of  the  ship,  and  the 
general  tonnage  can  be  ascertained  by  dividing  by  100  or  by  2.83,  according  as 
the  measurements  are  taken  in  English  feet  or  in  meters. 

Art.  10.  If  there  be  a  break,  a  poop,  or  other  permanent  covered  and  closed-In 
spaces  (as  defined  In  the  general  principles)  on  the  upper  deck,  the  tonnage  of 
such  spaces  shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  together  the  mean  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  such  spaces,  and  dividing  the  product  by  100  or  2.83, 
according  as  the  measurements  are  taken  in  English  feet  or  meters,  and  the 
quotient  so  obtained  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  such  space,  and  shall 
be  added  to  the  other  tonnage  in  order  to  determine  the  gross  tonnage  or  total 
capacity  of  the  ship. 

Dedu<^ions  to  he  made  from  the  gross  tonnage  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net 

tonnage} 

Art.  U.  To  find  from  the  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  as  above  set  forth  the 
official  or  net  register  tonnage,  either  for  sailing  vessels  or  for  steamships,  the 
following  mode  of  operation  must  be  resorted  to  .- 

Sailing  vessels. 

Art  12.  For  sailing  vessels  deduct:  The  spaces  exclusively  and  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  the  crew  and  the  ship's  officers,  those  taken  up  by  the  cookhouse  and 
latrines  exclusively  used  by  the  ship's  officers  and  crew,  whether  they  be  situated 
above  or  below  the  upper  deck;  the  covered  and  closed-In  spaces,  if  there  be 
any  situated  on  the  upper  deck,  and  used  for  working  the  heluu  the  capstan, 
the  anchor  gear,  and  for  keeping  the  charts,  signals,  and  other  instruments  of 
navigation. 

Each  of  the  spaces  deducted  as  above  may  be  limited  according  to  the  require- 
ments and  customs  of  each  country,  but  the  deductions  must  never  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

^Extract  from  the  final  report  of  the  iDtemational  tonnage  commission  assembled  at 
Constantinople  in  1873 : 

Sac.  17.  It  i»  recommended  that  a  penal  provMon  shall  he  enacted  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  of  the  permanent  apacee  tchioh  have  been  deducted  shall  be  employed  either  for  tri€ 
u$e  of  merehandiae  or  paeeengera,  or  in  any  way  profitably  employed  for  earning  freight, 
that  apMoe  ahaU  be  added  to  the  net  tonnage,  and  never  more  be  allowed  aa  a  deduction. 
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AST.  13.  The  measurement  of  these  ^mces  is  to  be  effected  according  to  the 
rules  set  forth  for  the  measurement  of  covered  and  closed-in  spaces  on  the 
upper  deck ;  the  result,  obtained  by  deducting  the  total  of  such  allowances  from 
the  gross  tonnage,  represents  the  net  or  register  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels. 

Steamship& 

Art.  14.  For  vessels  propelled  by  steam  or  any  other  mechanical  poww 
deduct  : 

1.  The  same  spaces  as  for  sailing  vessels  (art.  12)  with  the  limitation  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage ; 

2.  The  spaces  occupied  by  the  engines,  boilers,  coal  bunkers,  shaft  trunks  of 
screw  steamers,  and  the  spaces  between  decks  and  in  the  covered  and  closed-in 
erections  on  the  upper  deck  surrounding  the  funnels,  and  required  for  the 
introduction  of  air  and  light  into  the  engine  rooms,  and  for  the  proper  working 
of  the  engines  themselves.  Such  deductions  can  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the 
gross  tonnage. 

Abt.  15.  The  measurement  of  the  spaces  allowed  for  both  in  sailing  vessels 
and  in  steamships  (sec.  1  of  art.  14)  is  to  be  effected  according  to  the  rules 
set  forth  in  articles  12  and  13  for  sailing  vessels. 

Spaces  for  which  allowances  are  made  in  steamships  only  (sec.  2  of  art.  14) 
are  measured  according  to  the  following  rules : 

Ships  ha\dng  coal  bunkers  with  movable  partitions. 

Art.  16.  In  ships  that  do  not  have  fixed  bunkers,  but  transverse  bunkers 
with  movable  partitions,  with  or  without  lateral  bunkers,  measure  the  space 
occupied  by  the  engine  rooms,  and  add  to  it,  for  screw  steamers,  75  per  cent, 
and  for  paddle  steamers,  50  per  cent  of  such  space. 

By  the  space  occupied  by  the  engine  rooms  Is  to  be  understood  that  occupied 
by  the  engine  room  Itself  and  by  the  boiler  room  together  with  the  spaces 
strictly  required  for  their  working,  with  the  addition  of  the  space  taken  up 
by  the  shift  trunk  In  screw  steamers  and  the  spaces  between  decks  which 
inclose  the  funnels  and  are  necessary  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light  into 
the  engine  rooms. 

These  spaces  are  measured  In  the  following  manner : 

Measure  the  mean  depth  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  engines  and  boilers 
from  its  crown  to  the  ceiling  at  the  limber  strake;  measure  also  three,  or,  !f 
necessary,  more  than  three,  breadths  of  the  space  at  the  middle  of  Its  depth, 
taking  one  of  such  measurements  at  each  end  and  another  at  the  middle  of 
the  length;  take  the  mean  of  such  breadths;  measure  also  the  mean  length 
of  the  space  between  the  foremost  and  aftermost  bulkheads  or  limits  of  Its 
length,  excluding  such  parts.  If  any,  as  are  not  actually  occupied  by  or  required 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  engines  and  boilers. 

Multiply  together  these  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and 
the  product  will  be  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  below  the  crown. 

Then  find  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  or  spaces,  if  any,  between  the 
crown  aforesaid  and  the  upi)ermost  or  poop  deck,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
are  framed  In  for  the  machinery  or  for  the  admission  of  li^ht  and  air,  by 
multiplying  together  the  length,  depth,  and  breadth  thereof. 

Add  such  contents  as  well  as  those  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  shaft  tnmk 
to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  below  the  crown;  divide  the  sum  by  100 
or  by  2.83,  according  as  the  measures  are  taken  in  feet  or  meters,  and  the 
result  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  corresponding  to  the  engine  and 
t)oller  room  which  serves  as  basis  for  the  deductions  referred  to. 

If  In  any  ship  In  which  the  space  aforesaid  Is  to  be  measured,  the  engines 
and  boilers  are  fitted  in  separate  compartments,  the  contents  of  each  shall  be 
measured  separately  in  like  manner,  according  to  the  above  rules,  and  the  sum 
of  their  several  results  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  the  engine  rooms 
which  serves,  as  aforesaid,  as  basis  for  the  total  deductions. 

Ships  with  fixed  coal  bunkers. 

Art.  17.  In  ships  with  fixed  coal  bunkers,  measure  the  mean  length  of  the 
engine  and  boiler  room,  including  the  coal  bunkers.  Ascertain  the  area  of 
three  transverse  sections  of  the  ship  (as  set  forth  in  the  rules  given  in  articles 
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8  and  4  for  the  calculation  of  the  gross  tonnage)  to  the  deck  which  covers 
the  engine. 

One  of  these  three  sections  must  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  aforesaid 
length,  and  the  two  others  through  the  two  extremities. 

Add  to  the  sum  of  the  two  extreme  sections  four  times  the  middle  one,  and 
multiply  the  sum  thus  obtained  by  the  third  of  the  distance  between  the  see* 
tiona  This  product  divided  by  100,  if  the  measurements  are  taken  in  English 
feet,  or  by  2.83  if  they  are  taken  in  meters,  gives  the  tonnage  of  the  space 
in  question. 

If  the  engines,  boilers,  and  bunkers  are  in  separate  compartments,  they 
are  separately  measured,  as  above  set  forth,  and  the  results  are  added  together. 

In  screw  steamers  the  contents  of  the  e^aft  trunk  are  measured  by  ascor* 
taining  the  mean  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  the  product  of  the  multi- 
plication of  these  three  dimensions  divided  by  100  or  2.83,  according  as  the 
measurements  are  taken  in  English  feet  or  in  meters,  gives  the  tonnage  of 
such  space. 

The  tonnage  of  the  following  spaces  between  decks,  and  in  the  covered  and 
closed-in  erections  on  the  upper  deck,  is  ascertained  by  the  same  method,  viz : 

(a)  The  spaces  framed  in  round  the  funnels; 

ib)  The  spaces  required  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  into  the  engine 
rooma 

(c)  The  spaces,  if  any,  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  engines. 

Abt.  18.  Instead  of  the  measurement  of  fixed  bunkers,  the  rules  for  bunkers 
with  movable  partitions,  as  set  forth  in  article  16,  may  be  applied. 

Abt.  19.  In  the  case  of  tugs  the  allowances  are  not  limited  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  gross  tonnage;  all  the  spaces  occupied  by  machinery,  boilers,  and  coal 
bunkers  may  be  deducted. 

Nevertheless,  if  such  vessels  are  not  exclusively  employed  as  tugs,  the 
deductions  in  question  can  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

The  company  allow  the  following  spaces  to  be  included  in  the  deductions 
specified  at  article  12  of  the  regulations  for  the  measurement  of  tonnage,  pro- 
vided the  deductions  do  not,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  gross 
tonnage : 

A.  The  chart  room,  even  when  also  used  as  the  captain's  cabin.  When,  how- 
ever, the  captain's  accommodation  comprises  several  rooms,  one  of  which  is  the 
chart  room,  that  room  alone  is  deducted ;  but  in  all  cases  the  room  used  as  the 
chart  room  must,  if  it  is  to  be  deducted,  be  situated  on  the  upper  deck. 

B.  Cabins  of  the  ship's  doctors,  if  actually  occupied  by  them. 

C.  A  mess  room,  if  there  is  one,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  officers  and 
engineers;  or  if  they  exist,  two  mess  rooms:  one  of  them  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  officers,  the  other  one  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  engineers. 

A  mess  room,  if  there  is  one,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  petty  officers. 
No  deduction  is  allowed  for  the  officers'  mess  room  in  ships  having  passenger 
accommodation,  which  are  not  also  provided  with  a  passengers'  mess  room. 

D.  All  spaces  fitted  as  bathrooms  or  lavatories  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
ship's  officers,  engineers,  and  crew,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  the  said  bath 
rooms  as  is  available  for  passengers  when  no  bathroom  for  their  exclusive  use 
is  provided. 

E.  All  spaces  specially  provided  for  the  storage  of  electric  searchlights  and 
wireless  telegraphy  appliances,  on  condition  that  they  are  situated  on  the  upper 
deck. 

The  above  specified  spaces  can  only  be  deducted  if  they  bear  a  distinctly 
visible  and  permanent  indication  of  tlieir  exclusive  appropriation. 

For  vessels  fitted  with  superstructure  the  following  rules,  which  concern  only 
such  spaces  as  are  excluded  from  the  national  tonnage,  are  applied: 

I. — Ships  with  one  tier  of  superstructures  only. 

1.  Poop,  hf^ge,  forecastle. — The  following  exemptions  are  allowed : 

(o)  Such  l^gth  of  the  poop  measured  from  the  inside  of  the  stem  timber, 

at  half  height  of  the  said  poop,  as  shall  be  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  full  length 

of  the  ship. 

(6)  The  portion  of  the  bridge  in  way  of  the  air  spaces  of  the  engine  and 

boiler  spaces.  It  being  understood  that  such  air  spaces  are  not  considered  to 

extend  beyond  the  forward  bulkhead  of  the  stoke  hold  and  the  after  bulkhead 

of  the  main  engine  room. 
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(o)  Such  length  of  the  forocastle  measured  from  the  inside  of  the  stem  at 
hnlf  height  of  the  said  forecastle,  as  shall  he  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  foU 
length  of  the  ship. 

(d)  In  each  of  the  above  three  cases  of  superstructures  such  portions  in 
tlie  walls  of  the  ships  as  are  in  way  of  openings  not  provided  with  any  means 
of  closing  and  corresponding  to  one  another. 

2.  Poop  and  bridge  combined,  or  forecastle  and  bridge  combined, — ^In  each 
of  these  combined  spaces  the  following  exemptions  are  allowed : 

(a)  That  length  only  which  corre^K)nds  to  the  openings  of  the  engine  room 
and  boiler  spaces,  as  specified  in  (&)  above. 

ib)  Such  portions  as  are  in  way  of  openings  not  provided  with  any  means  of 
closing  and  corresponding  to  one  another. 

3.  Shelter  decks. — In  the  case  of  shelter  decks  the  portions  in  way  of  open- 
ing not  provided  with  any  means  of  closing  and  corresponding  to  one  another. 

Such  air  spaces  as  are  situated  within  the  shelter  deck  must  be  measured  into 
the  engine  room  space  and  deducted  together  with  75  per  cent  of  their  volume. 

II. — Ships  having  more  than  one  tier  of  superstructures. 

(a)  The  exemptions  prescribed  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  8  above  are  applicable 
In  their  entirety  to  the  lower  tier  only. 

ib)  Tiers  above  the  lower  tier  are  only  allowed  the  exemption  of  such  por- 
tions as  are  in  way  of  openings  In  the  side  plating  of  the  ship  not  provided  with 
any  means  of  dosing  and  corresponding  to  one  another. 

Remark. 

Should  a  vessel  at  any  time  transit  with  merchandise  of  any  kind  or  bunker 
coal  or  stores  of  any  description,  in  any  portion  whatever  of  any  exempted 
si>ace,  the  whole  of  that  space  is  added  to  the  net  tonnage  and  can  nevermore 
be  exempted  from  measurement 

Tariff  for  the  hire  of  plant. 

Tugboat :  Pmncf. 

First  class ^ per  hour—    92 

Second  class do 55 

Third   class do 27 

Fourth  class do 18 

A  lighter: 

First  category per  day—    87 

Second  category do 19 

Third  category do 12 

A  sheer  hulk  of  GO  tons  or  a  sbeer  hulk  of  40  tons: 

For  the  first  hour 60 

For  each  consechtive  hour  after  the  first 80 

A  sheer  hulk  of  25  to  80  tons  or  a  fioating  self-propelling  crane  of  12 
tons : 

For  the  first  hour 60 

For  each  consecutive  hour  after  the  first 26 

A  sheer  hulk  of  8  tons : 

For  the  first  hour 85 

For  each  consecutive  hour  after  the  first 17 

Grelndl  exhausting  pump: 

Hire  (of  whatever  duration) 500 

Plus: 

Per  hour  of  working 60 

Per  hour  of  berthing  at  anchor 40 

Ordinary  lighter  pump per  hour—    15 

Diving  appliances: 

Hire  of  diving  apparel  and  appliances do 8 

Each  hour  of  diving  proper,  reckoned  from  the  moment  the  diver 
enters  the  water  to  the  moment  he  leaves  it  (over  and  above  the 
hire  of  the  diving  apparel  and  appliances) 6. 26 

Note. — For  tugboats  hire  is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  first  firing;  for  the 
other  appliances  from  the  time  they  leave  the  depot  It  ceases  when  they 
reenter  the  depot  The  charges  for  towage  of  the  appliances  have  to  be  paid 
over  and  above  the  amount  for  hire. 
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Roads  ahd  Habbob  Pilot  SioirALfl. 

1.  FOBT   SAID. 

Bionala  to  he  made  u$e  of  in  the  roade. 


By  day,  flag  S  of  the  international  code  or 
national  pilot  flag 

By  night,  lights  hoisted  at  the  foremast  head, 
followed  by  rockets  or  blue  lights 


Send  me  a  pilot  to  enter  the 
harbor. 


Signals  to  he  made  by  the  harbor. 
[If  the  weather  oatstde  does  not  prerent  the  pilot  boat  from  goliig  out.] 

By  day,  flag  S  of  the  international  code  at] 

masthead  of  the  pilot  boat >The  pilot  is  going  out  to  yon. 

By  night,  a  white  rocket j 

In  a  rough  sea,  preventing  the  pilot  from  coming  aboard,  the  pilot  boat  must 
make  the  following  signals  on  nearing  the  ship : 

I  Follow  the  pilot  boat  The 
pilot  will  come  aboard  un- 
der the  lee  of  the  break- 
water. 

[If  the  weather  oatside  prereats  the  pilot  boat  from  golag  ont] 

By  day,  signal  T  J  P  of  the  international  code  ] 

(hoisted  at  the  Port  Said  high  lighthouse)...  >  The  pilot  boat  can  not  go  out. 
By  night,  a  red  rocket J 

Signals  to  he  mnde  use  of  in  the  harhor. 

By  day,  flag  S  of  the  international  code  orl 
national  pilot  flag 1  qv_^  _..  _  ^„^ 

By  night,  three  white  lights  at  the  foremast  f  ^"^^  ™®  *  ^"^ 
head  on  the  same  halliard J 

NoTB. — Pilots  for  navigation  in  the  canal  are  due  on  board  only  1  hour  and 
80  minutes  after  the  signal  has  been  hoisted. 

2.  POBT  THEWFIK. 

Signals  to  he  made  use  of  in  the  roads, 

wi^-  o  ^#  *v^  •^♦^•^-M^^^i  r.^J  Send  me  a  pilot  as  I  wish  to  moor  at  the  dock 
Flag  8  of  the  international  code|    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  T^ewflk. 

-, -    - .,  ^  i«<.«««««.t^«„i  .^r^J^  five  ^P  iwy  intention  of  mooring  at  the  dock 

Flag  T  of  the  international  codej    ^^oys  in  Port  Thewflk. 

Note. — Ships  made  fast  on  the  buoys  of  the  dock  are  not  allowed  to  get  under 
way  for  the  roads  before  having  received  a  verbal  order  from  the  company's 
olBcials.  

Exhibit  T. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  1874.] 

Dispatch  fbom  the  Bbitish  Delbqatbs  on  Tonnage  at  Constantinoplb,  To- 

eSTHEB  WITH  THE  RePOBT  AND  REOOMICENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMVISSION  AS  TO 
INTEBNATIONAL  TONNAOE  AND  THE  SlTEE  CaNAL  DUBS. 

[SXTRACT.] 

OoU  stokes  and  Sir  P.  Francis  to  Barl  OnrnviUe.— (Received  Deoemher  SO.) 

Peba,  December  «B,  187S. 

We  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  your  lordship,  in  anticipation  of  the  con- 
cluding proc^verbaux,  which  are  not  yet  printed,  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
International  Tonnage  Commission,  with  a  translation. 

This  document  was  adopted  in  the  hist  sitting  of  the  commission  on  the  18th 
Instant 

The  report  contains  the  principal  conclusions  at  which  the  commission  has 
arrived,  and  which  it  recommends  to  the  adoption  of  the  powers. 

H.Doc680^e2-2 11 
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[Inclosare  1. — ^TrantlatioxL] 

The  International  Commission,  whieli  has  met  at  Constantinople  in  pursnance 
of  the  invitation  addressed  by  the  Govenmient  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan  to  the  Maritime  Powers,  has  taken  for  its  guidance  the  circular  dis- 
patches of  the  Imperial  Governmwit  to  their  agents  abroad,  dated,  respectively, 
the  1st  of  January  and  13th  of  August,  1873,  and  the  vizirial  letters  addressed  ' 
to  His  Highness  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  of  the  12th  aiid  30th  of  July,  1873,  as  well 
as  the  Instructions  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  their  delegates.  It  has  devoted  21 
sittings  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions  submitted  to  it  and  has  followed  the 
rules  of  discussion  which  it  had  previously  laid  do>vn,  as  shown  in  the  procte 
verbaux  annexed  to  this  report 

In  fixing  the  order  of  its  labors  the  commission  has  thought  it  advisable  to 
abide  by  the  suggestions  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Government,  contained  in  the 
letters  addressed  to  the  powers  and  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  Ottoman 
delegate& 

These  documents  recommended  the  investigation,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
best  mode  of  ascertaining — 

First,  the  total  and  the  utllizable  capacity  of  a  ship ;  and 

Secondly,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  the  examination  of  the  scale  of  dues  as 
now  levied  by  the  company  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  commission,  following  this  order  of  ideas,  divided  its  work  into  two 
distinct  parts,  viz : 

1.  Question  of  tonnage  generally. 

2.  The  question  of  the  tolls  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

Taking  the  first  point  and  considering  it  in  all  Its  aspects,  the  commission 
classified  It  under  two  principal  headings:  Gross  tonnage,  Net  tonnage. 

The  commission  presents  as  follows  the  reasons  which  determined  its  opinion 
on  that  part  of  its  labors..  It  is  a  traditional  usage  of  all  maritime  countries 
to  submit  merchant  vessels  to  a  measurement,  the  result  whereof,  known  under 
the  general  name  of  "  tonnage,"  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  taxation  to  which  a 
ship  is  or  can  be  made  liable  everywhere  and  under  any  circumstances.  The 
fixing  of  tonnage  appertains  In  every  country  to  the  sovereign  i)ower  as  one  of 
the  attributes  of  public  authority.  Although  this  was  originally  determined  in 
every  State  according  to  local  convenience,  yet  the  different  systems  of  the 
various  maritime  countries  tended  toward  a  common  rule,  and  gradually  as 
maritime  commerce  Increased  the  special  privileges  reserved  to  vessels  of 
individual  nations  under  their  navigation  laws  ^ave  way  to  international 
competition. 

**  Displacement,"  with  a  unit  of  weight  and  the  supposed  equivalent  in  volume, 
was  the  main  principle  of  the  old  rules  of  tonnage  for  determining  wliat  a  ship 
could  carry  or  contain.  But  experience  lias  shown  everirwhere  the  impossibility 
of  determining  by  a  fixed  and  invariable  rule  in  a  constant  manner  the  carrying 
power  of  a  ship,  which  necessarily  varies  according  to  the  nature,  the  form,  and 
density  of  each  of  the  component  parts  of  a  cargo,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
season,  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  respective  length  of  voyages.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  always  possible  to  measure  exactly  the  internal  capacity  of  a  ship 
and  to  deduct  therefrom,  in  a  practical  way,  the  spaces  which  manifestly  can 
not  be  utilized  for  carrying  freight.  The  different  enactments  on  this  subject, 
after  passing  through  analogous  stages  of  experiments  and  study,  have  all 
arrived  at  this  result  Happily,  In  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  processes  em- 
ployed, the  efforts  to  establish  under  nearly  similar  conditions  a  comparative 
statistic  of  the  maritime  tonnage  of  the  different  nations  have  at  last  proved 
successful.  If  the  same  rules  of  measurement  are  everywhere  adopted,  just 
comparison  between  sliip  and  ship  will  be  effected  satisfactorily,  and  shipping 
will  be  everywhere  taxed  after  a  uniform  and  equitable  mode. 

This  unification  of  tonnage  may  be  realized  by  adopting  a  formula  combining 
the  three  following  conditions,  viz : 

1.  That  of  causing  the  internal  capacity  of  a  ship  to  be  measured  with  all  the 
precision  that  geometrical  science  Is  pracMcally  capable  of. 

2.  That  of  expressing  this  capacity  in  tons,  the  unit  of  which  is  obtained  by 
a  coounon  divisor,  which  l>est  embodies  for  all  maritime  countries  the  ancient 
traditions  of  their  common  experience  and  which  gives  as  quotient  a  mean  of 
all  the  varying  conditions  under  which  ships  are  employed. 

8.  That  of  disallowing,  in  determining  the  net  tonnage  which  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  taxation,  any  other  deduction  of  space  but  that  which  can  not  be  used 
for  earning  freight  by  being  employed  for  carrying  passengers  or  merchandise. 

The  coounlssion  has  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  suppress  the 
name  of  **  ton  of  measurement "  in  order  to  avoid  the  continnal  confusion  be- 
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tween  this  ton  and  the  different  tons  of  weight  or  volume  employed  in  trade; 
bat  after  patient  deliberation  it  has  formed  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  such  a  change  in  the  usages  of  the  commercial  and  maritime 
world  can  be  recommended,  and  it  has  decided  to  adopt  as  unit  of  measurement 
the  ton  of  capacity  of  Moorsom's  system,  viz,  of  100  English  cubic  feet  or  2.88 
cubic  meter& 

The  International  Ck)mmission,  after  laying  down  these  principles,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  process  of  measuring  the  capacity  of  ships  established  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  merchant  shipping  act  of  1854  under  the  name  of 
Moorsom's  system,  realizes  best  the  conditions  required  to  determine  gross  ton- 
nage and  agreed  that  no  other  system  can  better  secure  the  application  of  the 
precise  rules  of  deduction  which  are  to  determine  the  net  tonnage  nor  lend  itself 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  unification  of  tonnage  at  which  the  commission  is 
seeking  to  arrive. 

It  further  recognized : 

1.  That  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  inasmuch  as  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Denmark,  the  Utfited  States  of  America,  France,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, and  Turkey  have  successively  adopted  Moorsom's  system,  with  slight  varia- 
tions in  its  application ;  and  Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Sweden  intend,  as  it 
has  been  declared  by  their  respective  delegates,  shortly  to  adopt  it. 

2.  That  as  regards  the  net  tonnage  of  steamships  the  enactments  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  1854  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  inasmuch  as  for  a  class  of 
vessels  whose  engines  occupy  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  capacity  the 
deduction  is  one  of  a  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage,  whilst  in  other  ships  the 
deduction  is  derived  only  from  the  space  occupied  by  the  engines 

3.  That  there  exists  two  other  systems  under  which  deductions  are  made  and 
that  the  difference  between  these  two  consists  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
coal  bunkers.  The  first  regards  movable  bunkers  and  is  governed  by  the 
Danube  rule.  The  otlier  regards  fixed  bunkers  and  is  adopted  in  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  and  Italy.  Under  the  first  of  these  systems  a  shipowner  is 
free  to  employ  his  ships  for  commerce  generally  throughout  the  world,  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  space  applicable  for  coals  according  to  the  requirements 
of  each  voyage,  whilst  by  the  other  system  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  fixed  bunkers 
inapplicable  for  cargo  and  which  can  only  hold  coals  for  a  certain  duration  of 
voyage.  Ck)nsldering  that  the  opinions  are  divided  upon  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  these  systems,  the  commission  recommends  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Maritime  Powers  the  modes  of  procedure  hereinafter  contained  and  the  rules  of 
measurement  annexed  to  the  present  report 

If  these  recommendations  be  adopted,  it  would  be  desirable  that  ships'  papers 
should  contain  all  details  of  measurement,  the  calculation  by  which  gross  ton- 
nage has  been  found  and  the  deductions  for  determining  net  tonnage  allowed. 
In  any  case  where  in  Uie  measurement  of  the  total  capacity  of  a  ship  any  excei>- 
tlons  have  been  allowed  such  exceptions  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  her  papers. 

In  discussing  and  fixing  the  rules  of  measurement  annexed  to  this  report  the 
commission  has  been  guided  by  the  following  consideratious,  wiiich  it  also 
submits  to  the  approbation  of  Maritime  Powers : 

Section  1.  T^ery  trading  sLip,  whatever  may  be  her  nationality,  ought  to  be 
furnished  with  a  certificate  of  registry  declaring  (a)  the  gross  tonnage,  express- 
ing her  total  capacity,  aud  (h)  the  net  tonnage,  giving  her  capacity  after  the 
deduction  made  of  space  recognized  as  unavailable  for  earning  freight. 

Sec.  2.  This  certificate  of  registry  delivered  by  the  competent  Government 
authorities,  filled  in  from  nteasurements  effected  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
proposed  by  the  International  Commission,  shall  be  officially  recognized  in  every 
country  as  tbe  true  basis  for  the  application  of  ship's  dues  and  taxes.  These 
dues  and  taxes  shall  invariably  be  applied  to  the  net  tonnage  of  a  ship. 

Sec.  3.  Gross  tonnage  is  best  arrived  at  by  Moorsom's  system  as  defined  by 
the  rules  of  measurement  adopted  by  the  commission  and  annexed  to  this 
report 

Sec.  4.  Gross  tonnage  comprehends  the  measurement  of  the  whole  space  below 
the  upper  deck,  as  well  as  all  spaces  comprised  within  permanent  constructions 
above  that  deck  which  are  covered  and  closed  in.  (For  the  definition  see  the 
annexed  rules  of  measurement) 

Skc.  5.  To  determine  net  tonnage,  the  deductions  from  gross  tonnage  are: 
1.  General  deductions  applicable  alike  to  sailing  and  steam  vessels.  2.  Special 
deductions  applicable  to  steamers  only. 

Sec.  6.  General  deductions  refer  (a)  to  the  accommodation  of  the  crew  (stew- 
ards and  passengers'  servants  are  not  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  crew) ; 
(b)  to  officers'  cabins  (the  captain's  not  included  therein) ;  (c)  to  cookhouses 
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and  closets  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  crew,  situated  either  above  or  below 
the  upper  deck ;  and  (d )  to  covered  and  closed-in  spaces,  if  there  are  any  on  the 
upper  deck,  employed  for  working  the  ship.  These  spaces  are  to  be  measured 
separately,  and  the  sum  of  them  deducted.  The  sum  total  of  these  deductions 
is,  however,  in  no  case  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage,  but  this  per- 
centage may  be  distributed  among  the  several  spaces  according  to  the  practice 
and  requirements  of  diflTerent  countries.  Besides  the  above-named  spaces, 
it  was  proposed  in  the  commission  to  deduct,  further,  spaces  occupied  by  the 
captain's  cabin,  the  sail  room,  and  other  places  used  for  stowing  ropes  and  other 
gear,  but  these  latter  deductions  were  not  approved  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  votes. 

Sec.  7.  Tlie  commission  recommends  the  alK>lition  of  any  system  by  wliich  the 
net  tonnage  of  a  steamer  would  be  derived  from  a  percentage  on  her  total 
capacity. 

Sec.  8.  Deductions  special  to  steamers  relate  (a)  to  the  engine  room  and 
boilers,  (&)  to  the  shaft  trunk  in  a  screw  ship,  and  (c)  to  permanent  coal 
bunkers,  the  spaces  a,  &,  and  c  to  be  accurately  measured. 

Sec.  9.  If  the  ship  has  not  permanent  bunkers,  or  if  she  has  only  lateral 
bunkers,  and  her  coal  is  stowed  in  bunkers  shut  off  from  Uie  hold  by  movable 
partitions,  then  the  spaces  of  these  lateral  and  temporary  bunkers  are  not  to  be 
measured.  In  this  case  the  rule  to  be  applied  is  that  in  force  on  the  Danube, 
namely,  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  coal  space  by  giving  50  per  cent  of  the 
i^ce  occupied  by  the  engine  in  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  and  75  per  cent  in  a 
acrew  steamer  (see  Article  16  of  the  rules  annexed). 

Sec.  10.  Ships  furnished  with  perman^it  bunkers  may  nevertheless  be  meas- 
ured under  the  Danube  rule.  In  this  latter  case  the  net  tonnage  will  be  fixed 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  above  paragraph. 

Sbc.  11.  In  no  case  (except  that  of  tugs)  shall  the  total  of  these  special  de- 
ductions of  steamsliips  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

Sec.  12.  For  tugs,  wh«i  used  exclusively  as  tugs,  the  special  deductions  may 
be  made  without  any  limit  for  space  actually  occupied  by  the  engine  room  and 
coal  bunkers. 

Seo.  13.  Provisionally,  and  until  all  the  (^vemments  have  adopted  uniform 
rules  for  net  tonnage,  and  with  the  object  of  attaining  in  the  meantime  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  of  practice,  a  special  certificate  may  be  delivered  to  any  steamer 
by  the  competent  authority  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  which  certifi- 
cates shall  be  recognised  officially  in  foreign  ports  as  establishing  the  net  tonnage 
upon  which  dues  are  to  be  paid. 

Seo.  14.  In  those  countries  which  have  adopted  Moorsom's  system  the  alK>ve- 
named  special  certificate  shall  be  prepared  at  pleasure,  either  according  to  the 
rule  applicable  to  ships  with  fixed  bunkers,  or  according  to  the  Danube  rule. 

Sec.  16.  In  countries  where  Moorsom's  system  has  not  yet  been,  but  will  be, 
adopted,  steamers  may  be  measured  under  rule  2  of  the  merchant  shipping  act 
of  1854,  with  the  factors  0.0017  and  0.0018.  From  the  gross  tonnage  thus  found 
the  special  deductions  given  by  the  above  sections  6  to  12  shall  be  made.  The 
annexed  special  certificate,  as  specified  in  section  13,  shall  state  the  gross  ton- 
nage and  the  net  tonnage  of  the  ship,  such  net  tonnage  to  be  determined  at 
pleasure,  either  according  to  the  rule  applicable  to  idiips  with  fixed  bunkers,  or 
according  to  the  Danube  rule. 

Sec  16.  Open  vessels  are  not  comprised  within  the  proposed  international  rules 
of  measurement. 

Sec.  17.  It  is  recommended  that  a  penal  provision  shall  be  enacted  to  the  effect 
that,  if  any  of  the  permanent  spaces  which  have  been  deducted  shall  be  em- 
ployed either  for  the  use  of  merchandise  or  passengers,  or  in  any  way  profitably 
employed  for  earning  freight,  that  space  shall  be  added  to  the  net  tonnage  and 
never  more  be  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

The  provisions  of  the  above  paragraphs  embrace  the  principles  which  have 
guided  the  commission  throughout  its  labors,  and  it  now  desires  to  express  the 
wish  that,  in  order  to  guarantee  in  all  countries  the  identical  application  of  those 
principles,  the  rules  of  measurement  proposed  by  it  should  be  adopted,  either  by 
diplomatic  action  or  by  commissioners  furnished  with  full  powws,  who  should 
come  to  an  understanding  upon  the  means  to  be  employed  for  putting  those  rules 
into  execution,  and  on  all  necessary  details. 

The  commission  in  approaching  the  second  part  of  its  duties  has  had,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  employed  by  the  Ottoman  (Government  in  their  in- 
structions to  their  delegates,  to  resolve  the  following  question:  Is  the  system 
BOW  actually  being  applied  for  the  levying  of  dues  in  the  Suez  Canal  in  har- 
mony with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  concession  and  of  the  imperial  firman. 
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according  to  the  interpretation  given  to  tbose  documents  by  tlie  two  vizirial 
letters  addressed  to  His  Highness  the  Khedive? 

After  having  examined  the  Act  of  Concession  and  the  documents  above  men- 
tioned, the  coDunission  opened  the  discussion  thereon,  and  having  successively 
listened  to  the  observations  of  the  delegates  of  Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  was  called  upon  to  deliber- 
ate upon  a  form  of  resolution  presented  by  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain  (see 
the  proc^s-verbaux,  Nos.  13  to  16).  But  before  taking  a  vote  on  this  resolution, 
the  commission  received,  in  its  sitting  of  the  0th  of  December,  through  its  presi- 
dent, communication  of  a  letter  of  the  same  date  addressed  to  him  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Haschld  Pasha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  deference  to  the 
recommendation  contained  in  that  letter  the  commission  discussed  and  adopted 
officially  an  opinion  In  the  following  form  which  was  accepted  unanimously,  and 
whieh  the  comnrission  hopes  is  in  harmony  with  the  desire  expressed  by  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

OPINION. 

Being  Invited  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  system  of 
levying  dues  on  the  Suez  Canal  under  the  concession,  the  firman  of  1866  and  the 
vizirial  letters  of  the  17th  DJ6mazi-ul-Ew^  and  6th  Dj^mazi-ul-Ahlr,  12»0,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  desire  expressed  in  His  Excellency  Rasehid  Pasha's  letter 
of  the  9th  of  December,  1873,  referring,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  act  of  concession 
<^  the  Suez  Canal,  which  concession  is  to  remain  untouched,  and  on  the  other 
hand  referring,  with  a  view  to  the  ai^llcation  of  the  provisions  of  that  act,  to 
the  general  principles  and  rules  of  measurement  already  laid  down  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission,  the  commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  dues  to  be  levied  in 
the  canal  may  be  regulated  by  an  arrangement  upon  the  following  bases : 

SHIPS  MEAStTBED  ACCORDING  TO  MOOSSOM*S   SYSTEM. 

1.  A  surtax  of  4  francs,  in  addition  to  the  tax  of  10  francs,  shall  be  levied  per 
net  register  ton  on  steamers  whenever  the  deductions  due  to  engines  have  been 
determined  under  section  a  of  Clause  XXIII  of  the  merchant  shipping  act  of 
1854,  defining  Rule  III. 

This  surtax  shall  be  reduced  to  3  francs  for  every  vessel  which  shall  have 
inscribed  upon  her  papers  or  annexed  to  these  papers  the  net  tonnage  based  on 
the  system  recommended  by  the  International  Commission,  which  shall  form  the 
basis  for  the  levying  of  the  tax  and  the  surtax. 

3.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  ships  already  measured  according  to  the  alter- 
native system  suggested  by  the  commission,  and  particularly  those  under  para- 
graph &  of  the  above-named  clause  of  the  merchant  shipping  act  of  1854,  shaU 
be  liable  from  the  preset  time  to  only  a  surtax  of  3  francs  per  ton  of  net  regis- 
ter, provided  always  tnat  the  deductions  for  engines  and  fuel  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

VESSELS  MEASURED  UNDER  ANY  SYSTEM  OTHER  THAN  THAT  OF  MOORSOM. 

4.  Gross  tonnage  of  ships  not  measured  under  Moorsom*s  system  shall  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  that  system  by  the  application  of  the  Danul)e  scale 
of  factors,  and  their  net  tonnage  shall  be  determined  according  to  section  a  of 
the  above-named  Clause  XXIII  of  the  merchant  shipping  act  These  vessels 
shall  pay  over  and  above  the  tax  of  10  francs  a  surtax  of  4  francs  per  ton  on 
their  net  tonnage. 

PROVISIONS  COMMON  TO  ALL  SHIPS. 

5.  The  surtax  of  3  francs  per  net  register  ton  shall  be  progressively  reduced 
in  the  proportions  hereinafter  specified,  according  to  the  development  of  the 
annual  tonnage  of  ships  passing  through  the  canal,  and  shall  cease  altogether 
so  soon  as  the  said  tonnage  shall  have  reached  In  any  one  year  2,600,000  net 
register  tons,  when  the  original  maximum  tax  of  10  francs  per  ton  only  shall 
become  applicable. 

The  above-named  diminution  of  the  surtax  shall  be  on  the  following  scale. 
So  soon  as  the  net  tonnage  shall  reach  2,100,000  tons  within  one  year  the  com- 
pany shall  levy  in  the  following  years  the  surtax  of  2\  francs  only.  When  the 
net  tonnage  shall  have  reached  2,200,000  tons  within  one  year,  the  year  follow- 
ing the  surtax  shall  not  exceed  2  francs  per  ton,  and  so  on ;  so  that  each  suc- 
cessive annual  Increase  of  100,000  tons  shall  entail  a  successive  diminution  of 
60  centimes  of  the  surtax  for  the  year  following;  and  when  during  any  one 
year  the  net  tonnage  shall  have  arrived  at  2,600,000  tons,  the  surtax  shall  be 
entlr^  abolished,  and  the  original  tax,  not  exceeding  10  francs  per  ton,  shall 
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It  is  further  to  be  understood  (a)  that  wh^iever  the  increase  of  net  tonnage 
within  any  one  year  shall  exceed  100,000  tons  the  surtax  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing shall  be  diminished  by  50  centimes  per  ton  in  respect  of  each  excess  of 
100,000  tons;  (h)  that  once  the  surtax  shall  have  been  diminished  or  abolished 
as  provided  above,  no  Increase  or  reimposltion  shall  be  allowed,  evoi  if  the 
amount  of  net  tonnage  passing  through  the  canal  should  fall  off;  and  (c)  that 
1st  of  January  (new  style)  shall  be  taken  as  the  conmiencement  of  each  year 
for  the  purposes  of  the  surtax. 

TEANSFOBTS,  VESSELS  OF  WAB,  AND  VESSELS  IN  BALLAST. 

6.  Vessels  of  war,  vessels  constructed  or  chartered  for  the  transport  of  troops, 
and  vessels  in  ballast  shall  be  exempted  from  all  surtax:  these  shall  pay  no 
higher  dues  than  the  maximum  tax  of  10  francs  per  net  register  ton. 

After  the  commission  had  expressed  the  above  opinion  in  its  ninetemith  meet- 
ing the  first  delegate  of  Turkey  made  tlie  two  following  declarations,  having 
been  thereto  authorized  by  his  Government : 

1.  That  the  authority  to  levy  a  surtax  of  1  franc,  given  to  the  company  in 
1871  for  a  special  purpose,  Is  withdrawn ;  and, 

2.  That  no  modification,  for  the  future,  of  the  conditions  for  the  passage 
through  the  canal  shall  be  permitted,  whether  in  regard  to  the  navigation  toll 
or  the  dues  for  towage,  anchorage,  pilotage,  etc.,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  which  will  not  take  any  decision  on  this  subject  without  pre- 
viously coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  principal  powers  interested  therein. 

The  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  Ger- 
many, Turkey,  France,  Greece,  and  Russia  declared,  at  the  twentieth  meeting 
of  the  commission,  that  they  were  authorized  by  their  Governments  to  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  arrangement  hereinl)efore  contained.  The  delegates  of 
Holland  declared  that  they  were  likewise  so  authorized  by  their  Govemm^t, 
but  under  the  reserves  which  they  have  already  made  on  certain  points. 

This  report  is  drawn  up  and  signed  at  Constantinople  this  day,  the  18th 
December,  1873  (28th  Chewal,  1290). 

(Signed)        For  CJermany — 
GnxBT. 
Habgbeaves. 
For  Austria-Hungary — 
G.  De  Kosjkk. 
L.  Zamaba. 

E.  F.  Nicouo. 
For  Belgium — 

Cam.  Janssen. 
For  Spain — 

JOACHm  TOGOBSS. 
A.  RUATA. 

For  France — 

A.  D'AVBIL. 
RUMEAU. 

For  Great  Britain— 
J.  Stokes. 
Phiup  Fbancis. 

For  Greece — 

A.  A.  H.  Anabotbos. 
For  Italy- 
El  OOVA. 

F.  Mattei. 
Alex.  Vebnoni. 

For  Holland— 
Jansen. 
Richabd  S.  Keuk. 

For  Russia — 

B.  E.  Steigee. 

KOBOHIKOFF. 

For  Sweden  and  Norway — 
O.  Von  Heidenstam. 

For  Turkey — 
Edheic. 
M.  Salih. 
The  Secretary,  ^  Madbillt. 


Cabath^odobt. 
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rinclosore  2.] 

Regulations  fob  the  Measubement  of  Tonnage  Regommendi£D  by  the  Inteb- 
NATioNAL  Tonnage  Commission,  Assembled  at  Constantinople  in  1873. 

GENEBAL  PBINCIFLES. 

1.  The  gross  tonnnge  or  total  capacity  of  ships  comprises  the  exact  measure- 
ment  of  all  spaces  (without  any  exception)  below  the  upper  deck,  as  well  as 
of  all  permanently  covered  and  closed-in  spaces  on  that  deck. 

N.  B. — By  permanently  covered  and  closed-in  spaces  on  the  upper  deck  are 
to  be  understood  all  those  which  are  separated  off  by  decks  or  coverings  op 
fixed  partitions,  and,  therefore,  represent  an  increase  of  capacity  which  might 
be  us«i  for  the  stowage  of  merchandise  or  for  the  berthing  and  accommodation 
of  the  passengers  or  of  the  officers  and  crew.  Thus  any  one  or  more  op^iings, 
either  in  the  deck  or  coverings,  or  in  the  partitions,  or  a  break  in  the  deck,  or 
the  absence  of  a  portion  of  the  partition  will  not  prevent  such  spaces  being 
comprised  in  the  gross  tonnage,  if  they  can  be  easily  closed  in  after  admeasure- 
ment, and  thus  better  fitted  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  passengers. 

But  the  spaces  under  the  awning  decks  without  other  connection  with  the 
body  of  the  ship  than  the  props  necessary  for  supporting  them,  which  are  not 
spaces  "separated  off,"  «id  are  permanently  exposed  to  the  weather  and  the 
sea,  will  not  be  comprised  in  the  gross  tonnage,  although  they  may  serve  to 
ehelter  the  ship's  crew,  the  deck  passengers,  and  even  merchandise  known  as 
**  deck  loads." 

2.  "  Deck  loads  **  are  not  comprised  in  the  measurement 

3.  Closed  spaces  for  the  use  or  possible  use  of  passengers  will  not  l>e  deducted 
from  the  gross  tonnage. 

4.  The  determination  of  deductions  for  coal  spaces  may  be  effected  either 
by  the  rules  of  the  European  Danube  ConMnission  of  1871  or  by  the  exact 
measurement  ef  fixed  bunkers. 

Rule  I. — For  empty  vessels. 

Abticle  1.  The  length  for  the  admeasurement  of  ships  having  one  or  more 
decks  is  taken  on  the  tonnage  deck,  which  is— 

(a)  The  upper  deck  for  vessels  having  one  or  two  decks. 

(h)  The  second  deck  from  below  for  vessels  having  more  than  two  decks. 

Measure  the  length  of  the  ship  in  a  straight  line  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
tonnage  deck  from  the  inside  of  the  inner  plank  (average  thickness)  at  the 
side  of  the  stem  to  the  inside  of  the  midship  stem  timber  or  pla<ik  there,  as 
the  case  may  be  (average  thickness),  deducting  from  this  length  what  is  due 
to  the  rake  of  the  bow  in  the  thickness  of  the  deck,  and  what  is  due  to  the 
rake  of  the  stem  timber  in  the  thickness  of  the  deck,  and  also  what  is  due  to 
the  rake  of  the  stem  timber  in  one-third  of  the  round  of  the  beam ;  divide  the 
length  so  taken  into  the  number  of  equal  parts  required  by  the  following  table, 
according  to  the  class  in  such  table  to  which  the  ship  belongs. 

Abt.  2.  Class  1.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is,  according  to  the  above 
measurement,  50  feet  long  or  under,  into  four  equal  parts. 

Class  2.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is,  according  to  the  above  measure- 
ment, above  50  feet  long  and  not  exceeding  120  feet,  into  six  equal  parts. 

Class  3.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is,  according  to  the  above  measure- 
ment, above  120  feet  long  and  not  exceeding  180  feet,  into  eight  equal  parts. 

Class  4.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is,  according  to  the  above  measure- 
ment, above  180  feet  long  and  not  exceeding  225  feet,  into  10  equal  parts. 

Class  5.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is,  according  to  the  above  measure- 
ment, above  225  feet  long,  into  12  equal  parts.^ 

Abt.  3.  Then,  the  hold  being  first  sdfflciently  cleared  to  admit  of  the  required 
depths  and  breaths  l)eing  properly  taken,  find  the  transverse  area  of  such 
ship  to  each  point  of  division  of  the  length  as  follows:  Measure  the  depth  at 
each  point  of  division,  from  a  point  at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  the  round  of 
the  beam  below  such  deck,  or,  in  case  of  a  break,  below  a  line  stretched  in 
continuation  thereof,  to  the  upper  side  of  the  fioor  timber  at  the  inside  of  the 
limber  strake,  after  deducting  tlie  average  thickness  of  the  celling  which  is 
between  the  bilge  planks  and  the  limber  strake.  Then,  if  the  depth  at  the  mid- 
ship division  of  the  length  do  not  exceed  16  feet,  divide  each  depth  into  four 

^A  greater  number  of  divisions  is  not  prohibited,  so  long  as  they  are  an  even  number. 
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equal  parts;  then  measure  the  Inside  horizontal  hreadth  at  each  of  the  three 
points  of  division,  and  also  at  the  upper  and  lower  points  of  the  depth,  extend- 
ing each  measurwnent  to  the  average  thickness  of  that  part  of  the  ceiling  which 
is  between  the  points  of  measurement.  Number  these  breadths  from  above 
(i.  e.,  numbering  the  upper  breadth  1,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest  breadth). 
Multiply  the  second  and  fourth  by  four,  and  the  third  by  two ;  add  these  prod- 
ucts together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  breadth  and  the  fifth.  Multiply  the 
quantity  thus  obtained  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  betwe^i  the  breadths, 
and  the  product  shall  be  deemed  the  transverse  area ;  but  if  the  midship  depth 
exceed  16  feet,  divide  each  depth  into  six  equal  parts  instead  of  four,  and  meas- 
ure, as  before  directed,  the  horizontal  breadths  at  the  five  points  of  division, 
and  also  at  the  upper  and  lower  points  of  the  depth ;  number  them  from  above, 
as  before;  multiply  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  by  four,  and  the  third  and 
fifth  by  two ;  add  these  products  together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  breadth 
and  the  seventh.  Multiply  the  quantity  thus  obtained  by  one-third  of  the  common 
interval  between  the  breadths,  and  the  product  shall  be  deemed  the  transverse 
area. 

Art.  4.  The  area  of  the  transverse  sections  can  also  be  measured  with  the 
same  precision  by  the  following  method  of  polar  coordinates : 

Divide  each  transverse  half  section  into  five  angular  sectors,  having  the  same 
angle  at  the  apex  (this  angle  Is  equal  to  ^  of  a  degree==18  degrees),  and  take 
for  the  area  of  each  of  these  sectors  the  area  of  the  sector  of  the  circle  com- 
prised between  its  extreme  radii,  and  described  by  the  mean  radius. 

In  making  the  measurement,  measure  the  mean  radius  of  each  sector,  of 
which  the  two  extreme  radii  would  make,  the  one  with  the  horizontal  line  and 
the  other  with  the  vertical  line,  an  angle  of  9  degrees,  while  the  others  are 
uniformly  18  degrees  apart. 

In  order  to  obtain  their  directions,  place  on  the  plane  of  the  section  a  sonl- 
circle  properly  divided,  and  turned  so  that  Its  horizontal  diameter  may  pass 
through  the  third  of  the  round  of  the  beam,  and  that  Its  center  may  be  found 
In  the  central  longitudinal  vertical  plane  of  the  ship ;  the  radii  are  to  be  meas- 
ured by  means  of  a  tape  fixed  In  the  center  of  the  semicircle. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  area  of  the  section,  square  the  mean  radii  thus  meas- 
ured, add  them  together,  and  the  sum  multiplied  by  0.31416  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  area  of  the  section. 

Abt.  5.  Number  the  transverse  sections  measured  by  one  of  these  methods 
successively  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  giving  No.  1  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  length  at  the 
bow,  and  the  last  number  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  length  at  the  stem ;  then, 
whether  the  length  be  divided  according  to  the  table  Into  4  or  12  parts,  as  In 
classes  1  and  5,  or  any  Intermediate  number,  as  In  classes  2,  3,  and  4,  mmltlply 
the  second  and  every  even-numbered  area  by  four,  and  the  third  and  every 
odd-numl)ered  area  (except  the  first  and  last)  by  two;  add  these  products 
together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  and  last,  If  they  yield  anything;  multiply 
the  quantity  thus  obtained  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the 
areas,  and  the  product  will  be  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  under  the  ton- 
nage deck.  The  tonnage  of  this  volume  is  obtained  by  dividing  It  by  100,  if 
the  measurements  are  taken  In  English  feet;  and  by  2.83  If  the  measurements 
are  taken  In  meters.* 

Art.  6.  If  the  ship  has  a  third  deck,  commonly  called  a  spar  deck,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  space  between  it  and  the  tonnage  deck  shall  be  ascertained  as  fol- 
lows :  Measure  in  feet  the  Inside  length  of  the  space  at  the  middle  of  Its  height 
from  the  plank  at  the  side  of  the  stem  to  the  lining  on  the  timbers  at  the  stem, 
and  divide  the  length  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the 
length  of  the  tonnage  deck  is  divided,  as  above  directed ;  measure  (also  at  the 
middle  of  its  height)  the  Inside  breadth  of  the  space  at  each  of  the  points  of 
division,  also  the  breadth  of  the  stem  and  the  breadth  at  the  stem;  number 
them  successively  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  commencing  at  the  stem;  multiply  the  second 
and  all  the  other  even-numbered  breadths  by  four,  and  the  third  and  all  the 
other  odd-numbered  breadths  (except  the  first  and  last)  by  two;  to  the  sum  of 
these  products  add  the  first  and  last  breadths ;  multiply  the  whole  sum  by  one- 
third  of  the  common  Interval  between  the  breadths,  and  the  result  will  ^ve  in 
superficial  feet  the  mean  horizontal  area  of  such  space;  measure  the  mean 
height  of  such  space,  and  multiply  by  it  the  mean  horizontal  area,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space;  divide  this  product  by  100, 
or  by  2.83  if  the  measurements  are  taken  In  meters,  and  the  quotient  shall  be 

^In  these  rules  the  maltiplier  0.358  may  be  used  Instead  of  the  divisor  2.83  to  give 
meters. 
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deemed  to  be  the  tonnaipe  of  sncb  space,  and  ahall  be  added  to  the  other  ton- 
nage of  the  ship  ascertained  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  the  ship  has  more  than  three 
decks,  the  tonnage  of  each  space  between  decks  above  the  tonnage  deck  shaJl  be 
severaily  ascertained  in  manner  above  described,  and  shall  be  added  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  ship  ascertained  as  aforesaid. 

Abt.  7.  If  there  be  a  break,  a  poop,  or  any  other  permanent  ck>sed-in  space 
on  the  npper  deck,  available  for  cargo  or  stores,  or  for  the  berthing  or  accom- 
modation of  passengers  or  crew,  the  tonnage  of  soch  space  shall  be  ascertained 
as  follows :  Measure  the  internal  mean  length  of  such  space  in  feet,  and  divide 
It  into  two  equal  parts;  measure  at  the  middle  of  its  height  three  inside 
breadths,  namely,  one  at  each  end  and  the  other  at  the  middle  of  the  length; 
then  to  the  sum  of  the  end  breadths  add  four  times  the  middle  breadth,  and 
multiply  the  whole  sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the 
breadths;  the  product  will  give  the  mean  horizontal  area  of  such  space;  then 
measure  the  mean  hdght,  and  multiply  by  it  the  mean  horizontal  area ;  divide 
the  product  by  100,  or  by  2.83  if  the  measurements  are  taken  in  meters,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  tonnage  of  such  space. 

Abt.  8.  In  measuring  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  general  volume 
of  the  ship  or  that  of  the  other  spaces,  reduce  to  the  mean  thickness  the  parts 
of  the  ceiling  which  exceed  it  When  the  ceiling  is  wanting,  or  when  it  is  not 
permanently  fixed,  the  length  and  breadth  are  reckoned  from  the  frame  of 
the  ship. 

Rule  II. — For  laden  ships. 

Abt.  9.  When  ships  have  their  cargo  on  board,  or  wfa«i»  for  any  other  reason, 
their  tonnage  can  not  be  ascertained  by  means  of  Rule  I,  proceed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Measure  the  loigth  on  the  upper  deck  from  the  outside  of  the  outer  plank  at 
the  stem  to  the  aft  side  of  the  stempost,  deducting  therefrom  the  distance  between 
the  aft  side  of  the  stempost  and  the  rabbet  of  the  stempoet  at  the  point  where 
the  counterplank  crosses  it;  measure  also  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  ship 
to  the  outside  of  the  outer  planking  or  wales,  and  then,  having  first  marked 
on  the  outside  of  the  ship  on  both  sides  thereof  the  height  of  the  upper  deck 
at  the  ship*s  sides,  girt  the  ship  at  the  greatest  breadth  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  keel  from  the  height  so  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  ship, 
on  the  one  side,  to  the  height  so  marked  on  the  other  side,  by  passing  a  chain 
under  the  keel ;  to  half  the  girth  thus  taken  add  half  the  main  breadth ;  square 
the  sum;  multiply  the  result  by  the  length  of  the  ship  taken  as  aforesaid; 
then  multiply  this  product  by  the  factor  0.17  (seventeen  hundredths)  in  the  case 
of  ships  built  of  wood,  and  by  the  factor  0.18  (eighteen  hundredths)  In  the  case 
of  ships  built  of  iron.  The  product  will  give  approximately  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  the  ship,  and  the  general  tonnage  can  be  ascertahied  by  dividing  by 
100  or  by  2.88,  according  as  the  measurements  are  taken  in  English  feet  or  in 
metera 

Abt.  10.  If  there  be  a  break,  a  poop,  or  other  closed-in  space  on  the  upper 
deck,  the  tonnage  of  such  space  shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  together 
the  mean  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  such  space,  and  dividing  the  product 
by  100  or  2.83,  according  as  the  measurements  are  taken  in  English  feet  or 
meters ;  and  the  quotient  so  obtained  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  such 
space,  and  shall,  subject  to  the  deduction  for  a  closed-in  space  appropriated  to 
the  crew,  as  mentioned  in  Rule  I,  be  added  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  ascer- 
tained as  aforesaid. 

Deductions  to  be  Made  Fbom  the  Gboss  Tonnage  in  Obdeb  to  Ascertain  the 

Net  Tonnage^ 

Abt.  11.  To  find  from  the  gross  tonnage  of  vessels,  as  above  set  forth,  the 
oflicial  or  net  register  tonnage,  either  for  sailing  vessels  or  for  steamships,  the 
following  mode  of  operation  must  be  resorted  to : 

SAILING  vessels. 

Abt.  12.  For  sailing  vessels  deduct— the  spaces  exclusively  and  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  the  crew  and  the  ship's  officers,  those  taken  up  by  the  cookhouse  and 
latrines  exclusively  used  by  the  ship's  officers  and  crew,  whether  they  be 
situated  above  or  below  the  upper  deck;  the  covered  and  closed-in  spaces,  if 
there  be  any,  situated  on  the  upper  deck  and  used  for  working  the  helm,  the 
capstan,  the  anchor  gear,  and  for  keeping  the  charts,  signals,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  navigation. 
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BSacli  of  the  spaces  deducted  as  above  may  be  limited  according  to  the  re- 
quirements and  customs  of  each  country,  but  the  deductions  must  never  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

Abt.  13.  The  measurement  of  these  spaces  is  to  be  effected  according  to  the 
rules  set  forth  for  the  measurement  of  covered  and  dosed-in  spaces  on  the 
upper  deck ;  the  result  obtained  by  deducting  the  total  of  such  allowances  from 
the  gross  tonnage  represents  the  net  or  register  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels. 

STEAMSHIPS. 

Art.  14.  For  vessels  propelled  by  steam  or  any  other  mechanical  power,  de- 
duct: 

1.  The  same  spaces  as  for  sailing  vessels  (art  12),  with  the  limitation  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

2.  The  spaces  occupied  by  the  engines,  boilers,  coal  bunkers,  shaft  trunks  of 
screw  steamers,  and  the  spaces  between  decks  and  in  the  covered  and  closed-in 
erections  on  the  upper  deck  surrounding  the  funnels,  and  required  for  the  in- 
troduction of  air  and  light  into  the  engine  rooms  and  for  the  proper  working  of 
the  engines  themselves.  Such  deductions  can  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the 
gross  tonnage. 

AST.  15.  The  measurement  of  the  spaces  allowed  for  both  in  sailing  vessels 
and  in  steamships  (sec.  1  of  art.  14)  is  to  be  effected  according  to  the  rules  set 
forth  in  articles  12  and  13  for  sailing  vessels. 

Spaces  for  which  aUowances  are  made  in  steamships  only  are  measured  ac- 
<*ording  to  the  following  rules : 

SHIPS   HAYING  COAL  BUNKEB8  WITH   MOVABLE  PABTITIONS. 

Abt.  16.  In  ships  that  do  not  have  fixed  bunkers,  but  transverse  bunkers  with 
movable  partitions,  with  or  without  lateral  bunkers,  measure  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  engine  rooms  and  add  to  it  for  screw  steamers  75  per  cent,  and 
for  paddle  steamers  50  per  cent  of  such  space. 

By  the  space  occupied  by  the  engine  room  is  to  be  understood — that  occupied 
by  the  engine  room  itself  and  by  the  boiler  room,  together  with  the  space 
strictly  required  for  their  working,  with  the  addition  of  the  space  taken  up  by 
the  shaft  trunk  in  screw  steamers  and  the  space  between  decks  which  incloses 
the  funnels  and  is  necessary  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light  into  the  engine 
room& 

These  spaces  are  measured  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  Measure  the  mean  depth  of  the  space  from  its  crown  to  the  ceiling  at  the 
limber  strake,  measure  also  three  or,  if  necessary,  more  than  three  breadths 
of  the  space  at  the  middle  of  its  depth,  taking  one  of  such  measurements  at 
each  end,  and  another  at  the  middle  of  the  length;  take  the  mean  of  such 
breadths ;  measure  also  the  mean  length  of  the  space  between  the  foremost  and 
aftermost  bulkheads  or  limits  of  its  length,  excluding  such  parts,  if  any,  as  are 
not  actually  occupied  by  or  required  for  the  proper  working  of  the  machinery; 
multiply  together  these  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  below  the  crown;  then  find 
the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  or  spaces,  if  any,  between  the  crown  aforesaid 
and  tlie  uppermost  or  poop  deck,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  are  framed  in  for 
the  machinery  or  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  by  multiplying  together 
the  length,  deptii,  and  breadth  thereof;  add  such  contents  to  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  the  space  below  the  crown ;  divide  the  sum  by  100  or  by  2.83,  according 
as  the  measures  are  taken  in  feet  or  meters;  and  the  result  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  tonnage  of  the  said  space: 

2.  If  hi  any  ship  in  which  the  space  aforesaid  is  to  be  measured,  the  engines 
and  boilers  are  fitted  in  separate  compartments,  the  contents  of  each  shall  be 
measured  severally  in  like  manner,  according  to  the  above  rules,  and  the  sum 
of  their  several  results  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  the  said  space : 

3.  In  the  case  of  screw  steamers  in  which  the  space  aforesaid  is  to  be  meas- 
ured, the  contents  of  the  shaft  trunk  shall  be  added  to  and  deemed  to  form 
part  of  such  space,  and  shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  together  the  mean 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  trunk,  and  dividing  the  product  by  100,  or  by 
2.83,  according  as  the  measures  are  taken  in  feet  or  in  meters. 

SHIP  WITH  FIXED  GOAL  BUITKEBS. 

Abt.  17.  In  ships  with  fixed  coal  bunkers,  measure  the  mean  length  of  the 
engine  and  boiler  room,  including  the  coal  bunkers.  Ascertain  the  area  of 
three  transverse  sections  of  the  ship  (as  set  forth  in  the  rules  given  in  arts. 
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8  and  4  for  the  calculation  of  the  gross  tonnage)  to  the  deck  which  covers  the 
oigines. 

One  of  these  three  sections  must  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  aforesaid 
length,  and  the  two  others  through  the  two  extremities. 

Add  to  the  sum  of  the  two  extreme  sections  four  times  the  middle  one,  and 
multiply  the  sum  thus  obtained  by  the  third  of  the  distance  between  the  sec- 
tions. This  product  divided  by  100,  if  the  measurements  are  taken  in  English 
feet,  or  by  2.83,  if  they  are  taken  in  meters,  gives  the  tonnage  of  the  space  in 
Question. 

If  the  engines,  boilers,  and  bunkers  are  in  separate  compartments,  they  are 
separately  measured,  as  above  set  forth,  and  the  results  are  added  together. 

In  screw  steamers  the  contents  of  the  shaft  tnmk  are  measured  by  ascer- 
taining the  mean  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  the  product  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  these  three  dimensions  divided  by  100,  or  2.88,  according  as  the 
measurements  are  taken  in  English  feet  or  in  meters,  gives  the  tonnage  of  such 
space. 

The  tonnage  of  the  following  spaces  between  decks  and  in  the  covered  and 
dosed-in  erections  on  the  upper  deck,  is  ascertained  by  the  same  method,  viz : 

(a)  The  spaces  framed  in  around  the  funnels. 

(&)  The  spaces  required  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  into  the  engine 
rooms. 

(c)  The  spaces,  if  any,  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  engines. 

Abt.  18.  Instead  of  the  measurement  of  fixed  bunkers,  the  rules  for  bunkers 
with  movable  partitions,  as  set  forth  in  article  16,  may  be  applied. 

Abt.  10.  In  the  case  of  tugs  the  allowances  are  not  limited  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  gross  tonnage;  all  the  spaces  occupied  by  machinery,  boilers,  and  coal 
bunkers  may  be  deducted. 

Nevertheless,  if  such  vessels  are  not  exclusively  employed  as  tugs,  the  de- 
ductions in  question  can  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

[Inclosure  3.] 
ADlfEASUBEMBNT  OW  TONNAGE  OF  SHIPS  USING  THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE  DANTTBB. 

PRINCIPLES. 

1.  The  gross  register  tonnage  of  every  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  of  every  covered-ln  space  on  the  upper- 
most deck.  The  contents  of  such  spaces  shall  be  determined  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  tonnage  regulations  hereinafter  contained. 

2.  The  net  register  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  gross 
register  tonnage  as  above  described,  less  the  space  occupied  by  seamen  and 
apprentices,  and  appropriated  to  their  use.  The  net  register  tonnage  of  ships 
propelled  by  steam  or  other  power  requiring  engine  room  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  gross  register  tonnage  as  above  described,  less  the  space  occupied  by 
seamen  and  apprentices  and  appropriated  to  their  use,  and  also  less  the  spaces 
occupied  by  the  engine  room  and  allowance  for  coal  bunkers.  The  contents  of 
the  said  crew  spaces  and  engine  and  coal  spaces,  and  the  deductions  on  account 
thereof,  shall  be  determined  in  manner  specified  in  the  tonnage  regulations 
hereinafter  contained. 

8.  Whenever  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  has  been  ascertained  and  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  tonnage  regulations  hereinafter  contained,  the  same  shall 
thenceforth  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  such  ship,  unless  any  alteration  is 
made  in  the  form,  internal  arrangement,  or  capacity  of  such  ship,  or  unless 
it  is  discovered  that  the  tonnage  of  such  ship  has  been  erroneously  computed ; 
and  in  either  of  such  cases  such  ship  shall  be  remeasured,  and  her  tonnage 
determined  according  to  the  said  tonnage  regulations. 

4.  The  "tonnage  deck**  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  upper  deck  in  ships  which 
have  less  than  three  decks,  and  to  be  the  second  deck  from  below  in  all  other 
ships. 

5.  All  measurements  shall  be  taken  in  feet  and  fractions  of  feet,  or  in  meters 
and  fractions  of  meters,  and  when  taken  in  feet  all  fractions  of  feet  shall  be 
expressed  in  decimal& 

6.  Whether  the  tonnage  of  ships  is  ascertained  in  cubic  feet  or  in  cubic 
meters  It  shall  be  stated  in  all  certificates  and  documents  issued  by  the  European 
Commission  of  the  Danube,  both  In  British  register  tons  of  100  cubic  feet  each 
and  In  cubic  meters,  and  the  factor  for  converting  British  register  tons  into 
cubic  meters  shall  be  a  multiplier  of  2.83,  and  for  converting  cubic  meters  into 
British  tons  shall  be  a  divisor  of  2.83. 
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7.  In  any  case  in  which  it  appears  from  the  national  papers  of  any  ship 
that  she  has  already  beoi  measured  in  the  country  in  which  she  is  registered, 
under  rules  giving  results  similar  to  the  results  given  by  the  '*  tonnage  r^^la- 
tions  **  hereinafter  contained,  and  that  her  tonnage  is  repressed  on  her  national 
papers  in  British  tons  of  100  cubic  feet  each,  or  in  cubic  met^s,  then  she  shall 
be  exempt  from  measurement  under  these  rules,  so  long  as  she  remains  of  the 
tonnage  and  description  stated  in  such  papers. 

TONNAGE  BEGX7ULTI0NB. 

Under  the  following  regulations  the  measuremoits  are  to  be  tak^i  in  En^ish 
feet  for  ascertaining  contents  in  British  tons  register.  Where  the  contents  are 
to  be  ascertained  in  cubic  meters,  the  equivalent  measures  in  cubic  meters  can 
be  substituted  for  the  figures  given  herein,  or  the  result  arrived  at  in  tons  can 
be  converted  into  cubic  meters  by  the  multiplier,  2.83. 

Rule  I. 

The  gross  register  tonnage  of  every  ship  to  be  registered,  with  the  excepti<ms 
mentioned  in  Rule  II,  shall,  previously  to  her  being  registered,  be  ascertained 
by  the  following  rule,  hereinafter  called  Rule  I ;  and  the  gross  register  tonnage 
of  every  ship  to  which  Rule  I  can  be  applied,  whether  she  is  about  to  be  regis- 
tered or  not,  shall  be  ascertained  by  such  rule. 

LENGTHS. 

(1)  Measure  the  length  of  the  ship  in  a  straight  line  along  the  upper  side 
of  the  tonnage  deck,  from  the  inside  of  the  inner  plank  (average  thickness)  at 
the  side  of  the  stem  to  the  inside  of  the  midship  stem  timber  or  plank  there,  as 
the  case  may  be  (average  thickness),  deducting  from  this  lengUi  what  is  due 
to  the  rake  of  the  bow  in  the  thickness  of  the  deck,  and  what  is  due  to  the  rake 
of  the  stem  timber  in  the  thickness  of  the  deck,  and  also  what  is  due  to  the 
rake  of  the  stem  timber  in  one-third  of  the  round  of  the  beam ;  divide  the  l«igth 
BO  taken  into  the  number  of  equal  parts  required  by  the  following  table,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  in  such  table  to  which  the  ship  belongs. 

TABLE. 

Class  1.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is,  according  to  the  above  measure- 
m^it,  50  feet  long  or  under,  into  four  equal  parts. 

Class  2.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is,  according  to  the  above  measure- 
ment, above  50  feet  long  and  not  exceeding  120,  Into  six  equal  parts. 

Class  3.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is,  according  to  the  above  measure- 
ment, above  120  feet  long  and  not  exceeding  180,  into  eight  equal  parts. 

CHass  4.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is,  according  to  the  above  measure- 
ment, above  180  feet  and  not  exceeding  225,  into  10  equal  parts. 

Class  5.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is,  according  to  the  above  measure- 
ment, above  225  feet  long,  Into  12  parts. 

(2)  Then  the  hold  being  sufficiently  clear  to  admit  of  the  required  depths  and 
breadths  being  properly  taken,  find  the  transverse  area  of  such  ship  at  each 
point  of  division  of  the  length,  as  follows :  Measure  the  depth  at  each  point  of 
division,  from  a  point  at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  the  round  of  the  beam  below 
such  deck,  or,  in  case  of  a  break,  below  a  line  stretched  in  continuation  thereof, 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  floor  timber  at  the  inside  of  the  limber  strake,  after 
deducting  the  average  thickness  of  the  ceiling  which  is  betwe^i  the  bilge 
planks  and  limber  strake;  then,  if  the  depth  at  the  midship  division  of  the 
length  do  not  exceed  16  feet,  divide  each  depth  into  four  equal  parts;  then 
measure  the  inside  horizontal  breadth  at  each  of  the  three  points  of  division, 
imd  also  at  the  upper  and  lower  points  of  the  depth,  extending  each  measure- 
ment to  the  average  thickness  of  that  part  of  the  ceiling  which  Is  between  the 
points  of  measurement;  number  these  breadths  from  above  (i.  e.,  numbering 
the  upper  breadth  one,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest  breadth) ;  multiply  the 
second  and  fourth  by  four,  and  the  third  by  two ;  add  these  products  together, 
and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  breadth  and  the  fifth ;  multiply  the  quantity  thus 
obtained  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the  breadths,  and  the 
product  shall  be  deemed  the  transverse  area ;  but  if  the  midship  depth  exceed 
16  feet,  divide  each  depth  into  six  equal  parts  instead  of  four,  and  measure  as 
before  directed  the  horizontal  breadths  at  the  five  points  of  division,  and  also 
at  Uie  upper  and  lower  points  of  the  depth ;  number  them  from  above  as  before; 
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multiply  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  by  four,  and  the  third  and  fifth  by  two ; 
add  these  products  together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  breadth  and  the 
seventh ;  multiply  the  quantity  thus  obtained  by  one-third  of  the  common  inter- 
val between  the  breadths,  and  the  product  shall  be  deemed  the  transverse  area. 

(3)  Having  thus  ascertained  the  transverse  area  at  each  point  of  division  of 
the  length  of  the  ship  as  required  by  the  above  table,  proceed  to  ascertain  the 
gross  register  tonnage  under  the  tonnage  deck  in  the  following  manner :  Number 
the  areas  respectively  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  No.  1  being  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
length  at  the  bow,  and  the  last  number  at  the  extreme  limit  at  the  length  at  the 
stem;  th«i,  whether  the  length  be  divided  according  to  the  table  Into  four  or 
12  parts,  as  in  classes  1  and  5,  or  any  intermediate  number,  as  in  classes  2,  3, 
and  4,  multiply  the  second  and  every  even  numbered  area  by  four,  and  the  third 
and  every  odd-numbered  area  (except  the  first  and  last)  by  two;  add  these 
products  together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  and  last  if  they  yi^d  anything; 
multiply  the  quantity  thus  obtained  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between 
the  areas,  and  the  product  will  be  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  under  the 
tonnage-deck ;  divide  this  product  by  100.  and  the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  gross  register  tonnage  under  the  tonnage  deck. 

(4)  If  the  ship  has  a  deck  above  the  tonnage  deck,  the  tonnage  of  the  space 
between  it  and  the  tonnage  deck  shall  be  ascertained  as  follows:  Measure  in 
feet  the  Inside  length  of  the  space  at  the  middle  of  its  height  from  the  pKink 
at  the  Bide  of  the  stem  to  the  lining  on  the  timbers  at  the  stem,  and  divide  the 
length  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  length  of  the  tonnage 
deck  is  divided  as  above  directed;  measure  (also  at  the  middle  of  its  height) 
the  inside  breadth' of  the  space  at  each  of  the  points  of  division,  also  the 
breadth  of  the  stem  and  the  breadth  of  the  stem;  number  them  successively 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  commencing  at  the  stem ;  multiply  the  second  and  all  the  other  even- 
Qumb€»red  breadths  by  four,  and  the  third  and  all  the  other  odd-numb«red  breadths 
(except  the  first  and  last)  by  two;  to  the  sum  of  these  products  add  the  first 
and  last  breadths;  multiply  the  whole  sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  liiterval 
betwe^i  the  breadths,  and  the  result  will  give,  in  superficial  feet,  the  mean 
horizontal  area  of  such  space;  measure  the  mean  height  of  such  space,  and 
multiply  by  it  the  mean  horizontal  area,  and  the  product  will  be  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  space;  divide  this  product  by  100,  and  the  quotient  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  such  space.  If  the  ship  has  more 
than  three  decks,  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  each  space  between  decks  above 
the  tonnage  deck  shall  be  severally  ascertained  in  manner  above  described. 

(5  If  there  be  a  po(H;>,  deck  house,  forecastle,  or  any  other  permanent  erection 
or  closed-in  or  covered-in  space  on  the  uppermost  deck,  available  for  cargo  or 
stores,  or  for  the  berthing  or  accommodation  of  passengers  or  the  master  or 
crew,  the  gross  register  tannage  of  such  i^ace  shall  be  ascertained  as  follows : 
Measure  the  internal  mean  length  of  such  space  in  feet,  and  divide  it  into  two 
equal  parts;  measure  at  the  middle  of  its  height  three  inside  breadths,  namely, 
one  at  each  end,  and  the  other  at  the  middle  of  the  length;  thai  to  the  sum 
of  the  end  breadths  add  four  times  the  middle  breadth,  and  multiply  the  whole 
sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the  breadths,  the  product 
will  give  the  mean  horizontal  area  of  such  space;  then  measure  the  mean  height, 
and  multiply  by  it  the  mean  horizontal  area;  divide  the  product  by  100,  and 
the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  such  space; 
provided  that  no  addition  shall  be  made  to  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  a  ship 
on  account  of  spaces  on  the  uppermost  deck  covered  in  for  the  shelter,  and 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  deck  pass^igers,  and  approved  for  that 
purpose  by  the  commissioners.  In  carrying  this  rule  into  effect  a  de<^  passen- 
ger shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  passenger  not  provided  with  accommodation  in  any 
cabin,  poop,  saloon^  or  deck  house,  nor  with  accommodation  b^ow  the  upper- 
most deck. 

(6)  In  order  to  ascertain  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  the  ship  add  to- 


(a)  The  gross  register  tonnage  of  the  space  under  the  tonnage  de<^  ascer- 
tained in  accordance  with  paragraiA  3  of  this  rule. 

(&)  Tke  gross  register  tonnage  of  the  space  or  iq;Mice8  between  the  tonnage 
deck  and  the  deck  or  decks,  if  any,  above  the  tonnage  deck,  ascertained  in 
accordaaoe  with  paragraph  4  of  this  rale. 

(o)  Tlie  gross  register  tonnage  of  the  poop,  deck  houses,  forecastle,  and  of 
all  other  permanent  erections  and  closed-in  or  covered-in  q^ces  on  the  upper 
deek,  if  any,  ascertained  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  this  rale. 

And  the  total  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  the  ship. 
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Rule  II. 

Ships  which,  requiring  to  be  measored  for  any  purpose  other  than  registry, 
have  cargo  on  board  and  ships  which,  requiring  to  be  measured  for  the  purpose 
of  registry,  can  not  be  measured  by  the  rule  above  given,  shall  be  measured 
by  the  following  rule,  hereinafter  called  Rule  II : 

(1)  Measure  the  length  on  the  upi)ermost  deck  from  the  outside  of  the  outer 
plank  at  the  stem  to  the  aft  side  of  the  sternpost.  deducting  therefrom  the 
distance  between  the  aft  side  of  the  sternpost  and  the  rabbet  of  the  stem- 
post  at  the  point  where  the  counterplank  crosses  it;  measure  also  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  ship  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  planking  or  wales,  and  then, 
having  first  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  ship  on  both  sides  thereof  the  height 
of  the  upper  deck  at  the  ship's  sides,  girt  the  ship  at  the  greatest  breadth  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  keel  from  the  height  so  marked  on  the  out- 
Side  of  the  ship  on  the  one  side  to  the  height  so  marked  on  the  other  side  by 
passing  a  cliain  under  the  keel ;  to  half  the  girth  thus  taken  add  half  the  main 
breadth;  square  the  sum;  multiply  the  result  by  the  length  of  ship  taken  as 
aforesaid;  then  multiply  this  product  by  the  factor  0.0017  (seventeenth  ten- 
thousandths)  in  the  case  of  ships  built  of  wood,  and  0.0018  (eighteen  ten- 
thousandths)  in  the  case  of  ships  built  of  iron,  and  the  product  shall  be 
deemed  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

(2)  If  there  be  a  poop,  deck  house,  forecastle,  or  any  other  permanent  erec- 
tion or  covered-in  space  on  the  upper  deck,  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  such 
space  shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  together  the  mean  length,  breadth, 
and  height  of  such  space,  and  dividing  the  product  by  100,  and  the  quotient 
so  obtained  shall  be  deemed  to  the  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  such  space. 

Rule  III. 

The.  allowance  to  be  made  on  account  of  spaoe  occupied  In  any  ship  by  seamen 
and  apprentices,  and  entirely  and  exclusively  appropriated  to  their  use,  shall  be 
ascertained  as  follows;  that  is  to  say — 

Measure  the  internal  cubit  capacity  of  all  spaces  occupied  by  seamen  or 
apprentices,  and  entirely  and  exclusively  appropriated  to  their  use,  and  divide 
the  sum  of  such  cubic  contents  expressed  in  feet  and  fractions  of  feet  by  100, 
and  the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  to  be  deducted  to  be  the  tonnage  to  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  register  tonnage  on  account  of  screw  spaces,  subject 
to  the  following  provisos,  viz:  (1)  That  no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  any 
crew  space  under  these  regulations  unless  the  space  deducted  is  set  apart  for 
and  solely  used  by  seamen  and  apprentices;  and  (2)  that  the  allowance  for 
crew  spaces  ascertained  under  this  rule  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  500  cubic 
feet  for  every  100  tons  of  the  ship's  gross  register  tonnage.  In  construing 
this  rule,  the  word  "  seaman  "  includes  any  engaged  to  serve  In  any  capacity 
on  board  the  ship  other  than  the  master  or  the  pilot 

Rule  IV. 

The  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  space  occupied  by  engine  room  and  coal 
space  shall  be  estimated  as  follows;  that  is  to  say — 

The  allowance  shall  consist  of  the  tonnage  of  the  space  occupied  by  or 
required  to  be  Inclosed  for  the  proper  working  of  the  machinery  and  boilers, 
with  the  addition  for  coal  space  of  75  per  cent  thereof  in  the  case  of  shl|is 
propelled  by  screws  and  50  per  cent  thereof  In  the  cases  of  ships  propelled 
by  paddle  wheels;  pro^•ided  that,  except  in  the  case  of  steamers  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  towing,  the  whole  allowance  made  for  the  propelling 
power  on  account  of  engine  room  and  coal  space  together  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship.  The  measurement  of  such  space 
shall  be  governed  by  the  following  rules ;  that  Is  to  say — 

(1)  Measure  the  mean  depth  of  the  space  from  Its  crown  to  the  celling  at 
the  limber  strake;  measure  also  three,  or,  if  necessary,  more  than  three  breadths 
of  the  space  at  the  middle  of  Its  depth,  taking  one  of  such  measurements  at 
each  end  and  another  at  the  middle  of  the  length;  take  the  mean  of  such 
breadths ;  measure  also  the  mean  length  of  the  space  between  the  foremost  and 
aftmost  bulkheads  or  limits  of  Its  length,  excluding  such  parts.  If  any,  as  are 
not  actually  occupied  by  or  required  for  the  proper  working  of  the  machinery ; 
multiply  together 'these  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and 
the  product  will  be  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  below  the  crown;  then 
find  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  or  spaces.  If  any,  between  the  crown 
aforesaid  and  the  uppermost  or  poop  deck,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  are 
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framed  in  for  the  machinery  or  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  by  multi- 
plying together  the  length,  depth,  and  breadth  thereof;  add  such  contents  to 
the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  below  the  crown;  divide  the  sum  by  100; 
and  the  result  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  the  said  space. 

(2)  If  any  ship  in  which  the  space  aforesaid  is  to  be  measured  the  engines 
and  boilers  are  fitted  in  separate  compartments,  the  contents  of  each  shall  be 
measured  severally  in  like  manner,  according  to  the  above  rules,  and  the  sum 
of  their  several  results  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  the  said  space. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  screw  steamers  in  which  the  space  aforesaid  is  to  be 
measured,  the  contents  of  the  shaft  trunk  shall  be  added  to  and  deemed  to 
form  part  of  such  space,  and  shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  together  the 
mean  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  trunk,  and  dividing  the  product  by  100. 

Rule  V. 

In  ascertaining  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  open  ships  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  strake  is  to  form  the  boundary  line  of  measurement,  and  the  depths 
shall  be  taken  from  an  athwartship  line  extended  from  upper  edge  to  upper 
edge  of  the  said  strake  at  each  division  of  the  length. 

Bulb  VI. 

The  owner  of  any  ship  which  is  measured  under  Rule  II  of  the  tonnage 
regulations  may  at  any  subsequent  period  apply  to  the  commissioners  to  have 
the  said  ship  remeasured  under  Rule  I  of  the  same  regulations;  and  the  said 
commissioners  may  thereupon,  and  upon  payment  of  such  fee  not  exceeding 
78.  6d.  for  each  transverse  section  as  they  may  authorize,  direct  the  said  ship 
to  be  remeasured  accordingly,  and  the  number  denoting  the  rc^ster  tonnage 
shall  be  altered  accordingly. 

[Inclosure  4.— Translation.] 

Table  of  the  factors  hy  means  of  which  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  Afferent 
nations  is  redvced  to  British  register  tons  for  the  levying  of  the  navigation 
dues  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Last-s. 

Observations. 

Austrian 

0.77 
.94 
.94 
.76 

.98 
1.08 
1.00 

.95 

French 

Italian    

Turkish 

1  English  ton  is  equal  to  61.53  kiles  of  Constantinople. 
The  factor  0.76  for  Turkish  vessels  is  provisional. 

1.50 
1.89 

Russian 

A  meriran 

Bcli;ian 

1.81 
1.89 

1.96 

Bremen 

Panlsh..., 

1.02 
1.00 

.78 
.97 

Bi^anish 

(freek: 

Old  measure 

New  mesisure      

Hamburt; 

2.77 
2.25 

1.75 
1.89 
2.44 
2.  OS 
1.50 

Hanoverian 

.98 
.89 

Dutch 

Lubeck  

Mecklenbui:g 

1.09 
.98 
.96 
.97 

.78 
.97 

1.02 

Norwegian    

Oldenburg 

United  Princinali ties 

An  English  ton  Is  equal  to  4.82  kiles  of  Qalats  and 
3.01  Idles  of  Braila. 

Bamian 

Servian 

Swedish 

i.98 

GENERAL  0BSSBVATI0K9. 


The  application  of  those  factors  produces  the  net  tonnage. 

They  are  not  applied  to  the  ve^s  of  those  Stat^  which  have  adopted  the  English  mode  of  measurement, 
when  such  vessels  have  been  measured  according  to  this  mode,  as  shown  by  their  papers.    (Rule  1.) 


Certified  correct 


Galatz,  October  18,  187S, 


DtmAwno, 
On  behalf  of  the  European  Danube  Oommission, 
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Exhibit  U. 
fbeight  bates  on  vabi0x7s  commodities  fsom  bbitish  posts  bt  vabiot78  lines. 

These  rates  are  all  subject  to  an  addition  of  10  per  ceit  primage,  because 
all  the  lines  are  conference  linea  The  primage  is  rebated  by  means  of  so-called 
"deferred  rebates,"  generally  5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
and  5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  provided  shii^;>ers  have  confined  their 
shipm^its  to  conference  lines. 

**  Light  measurement "  means  goods  that  weigh  less  than  12  English  hundred- 
weight of  112  pounds  each  to  the  ton.  "Fine-measurement"  goods  would  be 
such  goods  as  are  usually  shipped  by  measurement  rather  than  weight,  such 
as  sLlk  goods,  women's  gowns,  men's  fine  clothing,  and  similar  hifi^-priced  goods. 

With  the  rebates  the  freights  will  amount  to  the  figures  given  making  no 
deductions  for  interest.  These  rates  are  in  force  at  the  present  time  and  are 
fucnished  to  show  the  rates  to  regular  conference  points  where  competition 
is  ke«i. 

Freight  rates  on  various  commodities  from  British  ports  l>y  various  lines, 

[In  shillings  i>er  ton  of  2,240  pounds  or  40  cabio  feet  unless  otherwise  specified.) 

BOMBAY.! 


Description  of  articles. 


Harrison 
Linefh)m 
GlasKpw 
andBir- 


Britldi 
India  Line 

from 
London. 


M< 

Maritimes 
de 'France 

from 
London. 


Mogul  Line 
from  Glas- 
gow and 
BJb^an- 
head. 


Anchor 
Line  from 

Glasgow 
and  Bir- 
kenhead. 


Bar  iron 

OalTaniMd  iron 

Naib 

Hollow  and  enamel  ware  (120  oubto-fbet  ton) 

Earthenware 

Provisions 

Pleoe  goods,  cotton: 

Heavy 


13/0 
17/6 
17/6 
17/6 
16/- 
80/- 

30/- 
30/- 


13/B 

17/6 
17/6 
17/6 
16/- 
30/- 

3Q/- 
8(V- 


13/9 

17/6 
17/6 
17/6 
15/- 
30/- 

av- 


12/6 
16/3 
16/3 
16/3 
18/9 
28/9 

28/9 

28/9 


13/9 
17/6 
17/6 
17/6 
16/- 
3(V- 

25/- 


CALCUTTA.I 


Bar  iron 

Galvanised  iron 

Naib 

Hollow  and  enamel  ware  (120  cuhio-foot  ton) 

Barthenware 

Provisions 

Piece  goods*  ootton: 

Light 

Heavy 


13/9 

13/9 

13/9 

im 

17/6 

17/6 

17/6 

16/3 

17/6 

17/6 

17/6 

16/3 

2(V- 

2(V- 

2(V- 

18/9 

15/- 

16/- 

16/- 

13A> 

30/- 

3(y- 

30/- 

28/9 

30/- 

90h 

80/- 

28/9 

20h 

dOh 

30/- 

w 

18/9 
17/6 
17/6 
20/- 
16/- 


>  Distance  via  Sues,  6,007  miles  from  Plymouth.  <  Distance  from  Plymouth,  7,717 

C0L0MB0.1 


Description  of  articles. 

Harrison 
Line  from 
Birken- 
head and 
Glasgow. 

British 
h»diaLhie 

from 
London. 

J^liiUme 
de  France 

from 
London. 

Mogul  Line 
fkmn  Glas- 
gow and 
Birken. 
head. 

Bar  iron. 

16/- 

toi- 

16/- 
20/- 
23Lf6 
20|f- 

iSS 
21/3 

18/9 

Gftlvsnised  iron 

Nails 

Barthtnwart \ 

98/9 

Pleoe  ModSy  cottons 

Heavy ] 

m 

I  DJitaiioe  tnm  Plymooth,  6,497  mfles. 
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Description  of  articles. 

Ocean 
Steamship 
Co.  from 
Birken- 
head and 
Glasgow. 

fhmiMid- 
dleboro 

and 
London. 

Glen  Line 

from 
London. 

Peninsolar 
&  Orien- 
tal Line 

from 
London. 

Nippon 

Yusen 

Kaisha 

from 

London. 

Bar  iron 

20/- 
25/. 
20/- 

20/- 

26/- 
2^- 
27/6 

20/- 

26/- 
20/- 

20/- 

26/- 

22/8 

20/- 
25/- 
20/- 

20/- 

25/- 
26/- 

20/- 

20/- 

Oalyanised  iron. ........... 

26/- 

NAils  . 

20/- 

HoUow  and  enamel  ware  (120  cubic46ot 
ton) 

HoUow  and  enamel  ware  (toss  than  120 
cubic-foot  ton) 

25/- 

Earthenware 

S/- 

Tarns 

Hardware 

32/6 
35/- 
70/- 

42/6 
42/6 

82/6 

36^ 

Z5h 

36/- 

36/- 

Piece  goods,  cotton: 

32/6 
40/- 

22/6 
27/6 

20/- 
26/- 

20/- 

Heavy 

27/0 

Description  of  arUclee. 

Harrison 
Linefhun 
Birken- 
head and 
Glasgow. 

British 
India 
Line 
fixmi 

London. 

Messageries 
MariUme 

de  France 

from 
London. 

Mogul  Line 
from  Glas- 
gow and 
Birken- 
head. 

Provisions 

35/- 
/            42/6 
\            42/6 

35/- 
42/6 
42/6 

36/- 
42/6 
42/6 

33/9 

Piece  goods,  cotton,  U^t 

S^ 

41/3 

>  Distance  from  Plymouth  to  Singapore,  8.067  miles. 
HONGKONG.! 


Description  of  articles. 

Ocean 

Steamship 

Co.  from 

Birkenhead 

and 

Glasgow. 

BenLine 

from 

Middleboro 

and 

London. 

Glen  Line 

fh>m 
London. 

Peninsular 
& 

Oriental 
Linefh>m 

London. 

Nippon 

Yuaen 

Kaisha 

from 

London. 

Bar  iron 

22/6 
27/6 
22/6 
26/- 

30/- 
30/- 
30/- 

22/6 
27/6 
22/6 
25/- 

30/- 
30/- 
22/6 

22/6 
27/0 
22/6 
26/- 

30^ 
30/- 

22/6 

22/6 
27/6 
22/6 
25/- 

Oalvaniied  Iron 

Nails... 

Hollow  and  enamel  ware  (120  cubio-foot  ton) 

HoUow  and  enamel  ware  Oen  than  120 
oubio-fDot  ton) 

30/- 
30j- 

Earthenware 

Yams 

Hardware 

37/6 
40/- 
70/- 

47/6 
47/6 

87/6 

ProvisioiM 

40/- 

40^ 

40^ 

Fine  measurement. 

Piece  goods,  cotton: 

35/- 
46/- 

27/6 
30/- 

^^ 

27/6 
30/- 

Heavy 

Description  of  articles. 

Harrison 

Line  from 

Birkenhead 

and 

Glasgow. 

British 
India  Line 

trOTD. 

London. 

Messageries 
Maritime 

de  France 

fh>m 
London. 

Mofful 
Linelrom 

Birkenhead. 

Provisions 

40/- 

47/6 

z 

40/- 

47/6 

89/9 
46/3 

Piece  goods,  cotton,  light 

I  Distance  from  Plymouth,  9,407  miles. 
H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 12 
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HAKGHAL* 


Description  of  articles. 


Glen  Line 

from 
London. 


Peninsular 

&  Oriental 

Line  from 

London. 


Bar  iron 

Galvanized  iron. 
Nails.. 


Hollow  and  enamel  ware  (120  cubic  fDot  ton) 

Hollow  and  enamel  ware  (less  than  120  eublo  ftK>t  ton) . 

Barthenwaie 

Hardware -. 

Provisions 

Fine  measurement 

Piece  goods,  cotton: 

Light 

Heavy 


25/- 
30/- 
26/- 
30/- 
32/0 
36^ 


26/- 


45/- 


26/- 
30/- 


42/» 
46/- 
70/- 

52/0 
62/8 


1  Distance  from  Plymouth,  10,307  miles. 
YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  AND  JAPAN.» 


Description  of  articles. 


Ocean 
Stisam- 
ship  Co. 

from 
Bfrken- 
headand 
Glasgow. 


Ben  Line 

from 
Middle- 
boroand 
London. 


Glen  Line 

from 
London. 


Penin- 
sular & 
Oriental 
Line 
from 
London. 


Nippon 

Yusen 

Kaisha 

from 

London. 


Bar  Iron 

Galvanised  iron. 
Nails. 


Hollow  and  enamel  ware  (120  cubic-foot  ton) 

Hollow  and  enamel  ware  (less  than  120  cubic-foot  ton) 
nware 


Hardware 

Provisions 

Fine  measuremenk . 
>  Pleoe  goods,  ootton: 

Light 

Heavy 


22/6 
30/- 
22/6 
27/6 
30/- 
32/6 
30/- 


22/6 
30/- 
22/6 
27/6 
30/- 
32/6 
22/6 


22/6 
30/- 
22/6 
27/6 
30/- 
32/6 


22/6 


22/6 
30/- 
22/6 
27/6 
30/- 
32/6 


42/6 


42/0 


42/6 


35/- 
45iL 


27/6 
30/- 


26/- 
30/- 


40/- 
42/6 
70/- 

60/- 
50/- 


40/- 
43/6 


27/6 
30/- 


Description  of  articles. 


HanisoD 
Line  from 
Birkenhead 
and  Glas- 
gow. 


British 
India  Line 
from  Lon- 
don. 


Messageries 

Maritime  de 

France  from 

London. 


Mogul  Line 
from  Glas- 
gow and 
Bfrken- 
head. 


Provisions 

Piece  goods,  cotton,  light.. 


42/6 

50/- 
50/- 


42/0 
50/- 
50/- 


42/6 
60/- 
60/- 


41/3 
48/» 
48/0 


1  Distance  from  Plymouth  to  Yokohama,  11,057  miles. 
MANILA.! 


Description  of  articles. 

Ocean 
Steam- 
ship Co. 
from  Bfr- 
kenhead 
and  Glas- 
gow. 

Ben  Line 
from  Mid- 
dlesboro 
and  Lon- 
don. 

Harrison 
Line  from 
Bfrken- 
headand 
Glasgow. 

British 

India 

Line  from 

London. 

Message- 
ries Blari- 
timede 
France 
from  Lon- 
don. 

Mogul 
Line  from 
Birken- 
head and 
Glasgow. 

Nippon 
Yusen 
Kaisha 
from  Lon- 
don. 

Bar  iron 

27/6 
32/6 
27/6 

30^ 

30/0 
85/- 
3^- 

32/6 
37/6 
82/6 

35/- 

40/- 
40/- 
32/6 

32/6 

! 

87/6 
32/0 

Nails 

HoUow  and  enamel  ware  (120 
cubic-foot  ton) 

30/0 

HoHow  and  enamel  ware  (less 

than  120  cubio-foot  ton) 

Earthenware 

85^ 

iSl 

Yams    

Hardware ...................... 

42/6 

Provisions 

45h 

«)/- 
47/6 

50/- 

87/6 
40/- 

60/- 

57/6 
57/6 

60/- 

57/6 
67/6 

60/- 

57/6 
67/6 

48/9 

66/3 
56/3 

46/- 

Piece  goods,  ootton: 

32/6 

Heaw 

8V- 

I  Distance  from  Plymouth.  0,443  miles 
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Description  of  articles. 


New  Zea- 
land—Shaw, 

SaviU<b 
Albion  Co. 
(Ltd.),  from 

London. 


Brisbane, 
Port  Alma, 
and  Cleve- 
land Bay- 
British  India 
Steam  Navi- 
gation Co. 
from  Lon- 
don.! 


Bar  iron 

Galvanized  Iron. 
Nails. 


Hollow  and  enamel  ware  (120  cubic  feet  to  ton). 

Earthenware 

Provisions 

Roa^  measurement 

Fine  measurement 

Piece  goods,  cotton: 

Heavy 

Light 


22/6 
27/6 
22/6 
37/6 
37/6 


57/7 


42/6 
to  62/6 


17/6 
20/- 
27/6 
36/- 
27/e 
40/- 


62/« 
52/6 


Description  of  articles. 


Adelaide. 


White  Star 
Line  from 
Liverpool 
via  Cape. 


Peninsular 
&  Orien- 
tal Line 

from  Lon- 
don via 
Sues. 


ICelboume  and  Sydney.* 


White  Star 
Line  from 
Liverpool 
via  Cape. 


Peninsular 
&  Orien- 
tal Line 

from  Lon- 
don via 
Sues. 


Bar  Iron 

Nails. 

HoUow  and  enamel  ware  (120  cubic-foot  ton). 

Earthenware 

Hardware , 

Brovisions , 

Rough  measurement , 

Fine  measurement , 

Piece  goods,  cotton: 

Heavy 

Pigfron , 


25/- 
22/6 
30/- 
30/- 


37/6 
52/6 


40/- 
40/- 


23/9 
21/3 
27/0 
27/6 


21/3 


37/6 
52/6 


40/- 
4(y- 


17/6 


62/6 
62/6 


17/6 


52/6 


1  Distance  from  Plymouth  about  11,730  miles. 

*  Distance,  Plymouth  to  Melbourne  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  12^  miles;  distance,  Plymouth  to  Mel- 
txmme  via  Sues  11 277  miles. 


Exhibit  V. 

NOTES  ON   FREIGHT  COSTS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  FREIGHT  TO   COST. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  groceries,  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  raw  material  imported  by  the  commissary  department  of  the  Panama  Hall- 
road  Co.  from  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  September,  1911,  on  which 
freight  was  paid  in  advance.  It  does  not  include  Items  which  are  delivered 
cost.  Insurance,  and  freight  paid  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 


Tons. 


C.i.f.cost. 


pounds,   c-i-f-cost, 


Freight 
per  toQ 
of  2,000 
pounds. 


Groceries... 

Dry  goods 

BooU  and  shoes, 
Raw  material... 


46.287 

9.246 
295.00 


$00,881.50 
32.153.56 
15, 940. 53 
14,844.34 


$73. 38 

694. 66 

1,724.05 

60.32 


5.65 

2.31 
1.12 
7.15 


$4.15 

16.04 
19.30 
3.60 


The  principal  item  of  raw  material  is  flour.  In  selling  any  merchandise,  In 
order  to  determine  what  the  selling  price  shall  be  the  items  of  expense  must  be 
included,  and  this  expense  is  always  figured  as  a  per  cent  of  the  final  cost  or 
selling  value.    It  will  be  noted  In  the  case  of  raw  material  and  groceries  that 
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although  the  actual  freight  per  ton  paid  is  comparati^vely  low,  the  percentage 
18  high ;  and  that  although  the  actual  freights  for  dry  goods  and  boots  and  shoes 
are  high,  the  percentages  are  very  low.  This  shows  how  high-priced  cargoes 
which  are  light  can  stand  very  heavy  freight  rates,  because  the  expense  of 
selling  such  goods  is  usually  low  compared  with  the  selling  value.  We  sell  boots 
and  shoes  on  a  less  percentage  of  expense  than  any  other  article. 

It  will  be  noted  that  any  system  of  canal  tolls  based  upon  displacement  would 
discriminate  very  heJavlly  against  groceries  and  raw  material  and  would  m&ke 
a  very  low  freight  rate  for  dry  goods  and  boots  and  shoes.  The  ocean  freight 
on  dry  goods  and  boots  and  shoes  is  always  calculated  on  a  measurement  basis 
per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

The  figures  under  the  column  *'  c.  1.  f.  cost "  are  the  actual  wholesale  costs 
f.  o.  b.  seaboard  United  States,  with  the  ocean  freight  added. 

UEITT.  COL.  EirOENE  T.  WILSON,  SITBSISTENCE  OFFICER— 

Recalled. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  you  have  ascertained  about 
coal  prices  and  conditions,  as  you  stated  you  would  do  the  other  night. 

Col.  Wilson.  I  have  some  data  here.  I  haven't  it  in  very  good 
shape  at  the  present  time.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  prepared  a  olue 
print  for  my  own  information,  drawn  to  scale,  showmg  graphically 
the  distances  from  continental  ports,  and  I  have  one  for  each  member 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Please  have  one  placed  in  the  record  also. 

Col.  Wilson.  So  by  merely  lookmg  at  the  map  you  can  see  the 
relative  distances  of  various  points  by  way  of  Suez  and  Magellan  to 

Gits  all  over  the  world.  Prof.  Johnson  has  prepared  a  table  em- 
yinff  practically  the  same  features.  These  distances  are  from 
Lloyds^  Calendar,  Lloyds  of  London.  Distances  not  given  by  it  are 
taken  from  the  Navy  Hydrographic  Office  Table,  and  where  not 
given  by  the  latter  I  have  taken  the  balance  from  Bartholomew's 
Atlas  or  the  World's  Commerce.  The  drawing  is  to  scale,  and  one 
inch  equals  a  thousand  nautical  miles.  In  the  matter  of  coal,  I  have 
had  too  little  time  to  go  into  the  matter  very  far. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  expect  you  to  supply  all  of  that  until 
you  revise  your  testimony. 

Col.  Wilson.  I  have  cabled  to  London,  but  have  not  yet  received 
a  reply.  I  have  also  a  good  deal  of  valuable  data  that  I  got  last  night 
by  getting  together  with  the  captains  and  engineers  of  some  of  the 
tramp  steamers  that  are  in  the  port,  all  British,  and  we  had  a 
"town  meeting."  Most  of  them  had  been  through  the  Suez  Canal; 
one  man  40  times  in  the  last  22  years.  They  told  me  that  I  made  an 
incorrect  statement  the  other  day  in  saying  there  was  no  refrigerating 
plant,  as  there  is  one  at  Port  Said,  where  you  can  get  Australian  beef 
and  mutton,  and  that  a  ship  of  about  3,000  tons  can  go  to  Port  Said, 
coal,  take  on  water,  ice,  cold-storage  supplies,  and  tood  and  get  away 
in  4  hours. 

Mr.  Stevens.  By  whom  is  that  maintained? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  don't  know.  I  will  find  out  and  put  it  in  the  record. 
Thejr  also  have  there  a  small  turbine-driven  dynamo,  by  which  they 
furnish  searchlights  to  vessels  for  their  passage  through  the  canal. 
They  put  them  aboard  and  make  connection  to  the  steam  pipes  on 
the  ship's  winches.  While  ships  are  going  through  quarantine  the 
coal  man  comes  out  and  asks  how  much  coal  is  wanted.  By  the  time 
they  are  through  quarantine  the  coal,  which  is  already  in  lighters,  is 
brought  alongside  and  a  lot  of  Arabs  bring  the  coal  aboard  on  their 
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heads  in  baskets.  In  this  manner  they  ooal  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
tons  an  hour.  Tramp  ships  make  a  very  low  rate  on  Cardiff  coal  to 
Port  Said  because  they  generally  go  up  to  the  Black  Sea  for  wheat 
for  homeward  cargo,  so  they  are  able  to  make  a  fairly  low  rate 
on  coal.  I  also  obtained  from  some  of  these  gentlemen  some  copies 
of  the  contracts  which  exist  with  their  home  iSrms  and  the  coal  deal- 
ers, which  they  make  annually  and  covering  pretty  much  all  of  the 
f)orts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  general  custom  for  tramp  lines  in  Eng- 
and  to  make  annual  contracts  and  furnish  captains  with  copies  ^ 
thereof,  because  they  do  not  know  where  they  may  be  sent.  I  have 
copies  of  the  blank  here  all  signed  and  sealed,  and  I  will  abstract  the 
prices  and  put  them  into  the  record.  I  merely  bring  them  to  you  now 
so  you  can  see  the  source  of  information.  I  would  rather  not  put  the 
full  contract  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  analyze  it  and  give  us  the  substance  of  it. 

Col.  Wn.soN.  T  have  it  analyzed  for  the  year  1909.  I  will  get  it 
in  better  shape  and  put  it  into  the  record.  I  am  informed  that  Welsh 
ooal  that  goes  out  to  Port  Said  and  Suez  is  screened  when  it  leaves 
Cardiff;  it  runs  over  a  single  screen  at  the  colliery.  Screened  more 
than  once  is  usually  bought  by  the  admiralty  only.  Their  term  for 
run  of  mine,  as  we  use  it,  is  unscreened ;  and  they  also  use  the  term 
"  through  and  through,"  meaning  that  the  coal  goes  though  the  first 
chute  by  the  first  screen  and  also  by  the  second;  the  expression 
'*  through  and  through  "  or  unscreened  corresponding  to  our  "  run  of 
mine."  I  am  also  informed  that  by  the  time  the  coal  reaches  the  ships 
at  Port  Said  and  the  places  in  the  East,  due  to  its  breaking  up  and 
banging  around,  it  is  about  the  same  grade  as  run-of-mine  coal  at 
the  tipple  at  Cardiff. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  would  that  compare  with  the  run-of-mine  coal 
delievered  here? 

Col.  WhiSon.  I  have  some  figures  on  that  also  which  I  will  get 
into  shape  and  put  into  the  record.  I  got  from  these  men  last  night 
for  their  own  ships  their  statement  as  to  what  they  considered  the 
relative  number  of  tons  burned  per  day.  One  of  the  captains,  whose 
ship  is  of  3,550  gross  tons  burden,  says  that  his  ship  will  bum  per 
day  22  tons  of  best  No.  1  Cardiff,  25  tons  of  Tyne  coal  from  New- 
castle, 25  from  Lancashire,  29  to  30  of  Indian ;  en  route  to  the  East 
they  get  the  Indian  coal  first  at  Colombo  and  from  there  east  until 
they  get  into  competition  with  the  Japanese  coal ;  29  to  30  Japanese ; 
24  to  25  Newcastle ;  30  of  Coronel :  that  is  down  in  Chile ;  they  get 
that  in  the  Strait*  of  Magellan,  and  they  say  it  is  all  burned  up  into 
the  stack  and  is  very  poor ;  24  to  25  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton ;  that 
is  near  Halifax;  30  at  Borneo;  24  to  25  Sterling,  New  River,  or 
Berwind  White;  they  get  this  at  Norfolk  or  Newport  News;  and 
26  Alabama.  Another  captain  who  has  forced  draft  in  his  boat  says 
that  his  boat  is  loaded  in  England  for  16  tons  of  best  Welsh,  and  he 
gets  along  with  15  to  15^  Pocahontas. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  tonnage? 

Col.  Wilson.  He  has  about  3,300  tons.  He  has  forced  draft  and 
says  that  the  Pocahontas  coal  works  admirably  with  forced  draft* 
You  will  notice  the  other  list  I  gave  you  did  not  contain  Pocahontas 
coal.  The  third  man-rhis  ship  was  tne  largest  of  all  of  them,  about 
4,700  gross  tons — says  he  burned  25  tons  of  best  Welsh,  26^  tons  of 
Pocahontas,  26  tons  of  best  Welsh  run  of  mine,  28  of  Lancashire  or 
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Tyne  coal^  and  80  of  Indian  or  Japan.  I  give  vou  that  information 
for  what  it  is  worth,  but  it  is  thoroughly  reliable.  I  took  it  directly 
from  the  practical  man,  who  is  actually  navigating  the  ship.  I  had 
three  captains  and  one  engineer  along.  I  did  that  last  night  and  did 
not  have  time  to  get  it  into  shape. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  two  or  three  suggestions  then  that  should 
be  drawn  from  those  iSgures.  Firstj  that  the  coaling  situation  at 
Suez,  and  the  supply  of  other  necessities  at  Suez,  is  about  equal  to 
the  best  you  can  possibly  do  here  with  the  best  possible  plan  you  can 
undertake? 

Col.  Wilson.  Unquestionably.  They  all  speak  very  favorably  of 
it.  They  said  at  Port  Said  they  got  what  they  called  a  square  deal; 
that  east  of  Port  Said  they  had  to  do  a  lot  of  bartering  and  huck- 
stering with  the  native  people  and  that  they  were  short  in  their 
weights.  One  man  said  that  if  he  got  95  per  cent  of  the  coal  that 
his  bill  called  for,  he  would  sign  the  receipt,  because  that  is  all  he 
would  get.  Some  ports,  they  said,  they  avoided,  particularly  Aden. 
One  captain  said  he  got  ice  at  Aden  and  paid  £S  sterling,  or  $15, 
per  ton  for  it,  as  he  remembered ;  but  that  was  two  j^ears  ago. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So,  unless  we  do  the  very  best  that  is  possible,  Suez 
will  have  an  advantage  in  that  particular. 

Col.  Wilson.  In  that  particular. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  possible  prices  for 
coal,  does  not  the  Suez  situation  3iow  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
back  cargoes  to  the  port  of  destination  from  which  the  coal  comes? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  that  would  be  about  the  same  situation  here  as 
a  general  proposition  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  they  developed  the  feature  of  the  back 
cargo  here,  that  the  leading  commodity  coming  out  of  British  ports 
for  these  tramp  steamers  was  coal.  The  ship  would  load  out  with 
Cardiff  coal  and  go  through  here  with  enough  to  carry  it  to  Puget 
Sound  ports,  where  they  load  back  with  wheat  or  lumber.  I  am 
imder  the  impression  that  vou  gentlemen  probably  know  more  about 
that  than  I  do,  that  when  ounker  coal  is  exported  you  get  the  draw- 
back when  it  is  used  for  ship's  purposes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Isn't  it  true  that  it  we  desire  to  use  the  canal  to  the 
best  advantage,  there  ought  to  be  free  coal  on  the  zone  for  shipping 
purposes  ? 

Col.  W11.SON.  Unquestionably  there  has  to  be  free  coal  for  shipping 
purposes,  if  you  want  to  make  this  route  attractive  to  ships  sailing 
from  British  ports,  because  in  those  parts  of  the  world  that  we  expect 
to  reach  in  competition  with  the  other  routes  we  have  to  overcome 
their  distance  advantage  in  some  other  way.  I  have  a  memorandum 
that  I  prepared  for  Col.  Goethals,  in  which  I  figured  out  that  with 
the  best  type  of  cargo  ship  that  coines  here,  a  saving  of  $1  a  ton  on 
coal  between  here  and  Port  Said  will  mean  40  miles  a  day  for  the  ship 
when  converted  into  distance..  These  figures  for  these  three  tramp 
ships  that  I  figured  out  show  that  they  will  take  1,000  tons  of  dead 
weight  cargo  1,000  miles  on  20  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal.  One  takes 
as  high  as  21,  and  the  other  as  low  as  18^ ;  they  average  about  20. 
The  coal  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  pretty  serious,  because  coal 
in  San  Francisco  is  high,  around  $6.90  for  Comox,  B.  C.^  run  of  mine ; 
and  the  introduction  01  Cardiff  coal  for  ship's  bunking  purposes, 
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from  England,  and  the  Pocahontas  coal  from  here,  into  Pacific  coast 
ports  for  bunker  purposes  for  ships  would  materially  clear  up  the 
coal  situation. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  opening  of  Alaska  would  also  affect  the  coal 
proposition,  wouldn't  it? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  was  up  in  that  country  in  Alaska  for  a  year,  about 
60  miles  from  the  coal  mines.  The  trouble  there  is  no  return  cargo 
from  Seattle  by  San  Francisco  to  the  mines. 

Mr.  STT5VBN8.  That  is  just  it. 

Col.  WiMON.  I  came  down  from  Nome  once  and  we  only  had  500 
pounds  of  freight;  that  happened  to  be  dog  salmon;  we  were  laid 
up  at  sea  about  10  days  with  no  rudder,  so  we  ate  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  made  a  pretty  good  cargo,  Colonel,  so  long  as 
you  were  aboard. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  think  the  Navy  Department  has  made  some  tests 
lately  of  the  Seattle  coal.    I  don't  know  the  results,  however. 

Col.  Wn.80N.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  familiar  with  the  coal  situa- 
tion in  Calif omi«,  but  what  it  is  at  the  present  time  I  would  hesitate 
to  say. 

Mr.  EInowland.  The  oil  situation  would  not  help  us  out  much, 
would  it? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  don't  think  it  would,  on  account  of  the  different 
type  of  burner.  I  think  oil  for  the  ships  that  travel  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  coastwise  will  solve  the  problem,  but  I  am  only  figuring  the 
ehips  coming  from  foreign  ports  or  the  eastern  ports  of  the  United 
States  who  have  furnaces  and  boilers  fitted  to  bum  coal. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Are  there  any  other  supply  points  for  oil  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes.  There  is  a  Standard  Oil  man  down  here  now 
to  see  what  he  can  do  to  get  some  oil  here  from  Mexico.  On  the 
other  side,  I  hear,  they  have  some  oil  wells  in  Ecuador.  I  said  Stand- 
ard Oil — I  do  not  know  what  they  call  themselves  now. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  it  is  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  dissolved  into  his  component  parts. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  some  questions  about  local  matters  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  colonel  when  the  time  comes. 

Col.  Wilson.  One  thing  about  this  traffic  question — I  hope  the 
conunittee  appreciates  that  I  am  not  a  traffic  expert  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing  to  do  the  best  you  can,  though. 

Col.  Wilson.  I  have  been  thrown  into  contact  with  snipping  for 
the  last  three  years,  but  the  information  is  very  hard  to  get 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  which  he 
80  ably  gave.  On  what  articles  is  your  commissary  in  competition 
with  thoee  merchants  now?  He  said  they  undersold  you  on  fur- 
niture. 

Col.  WiuwN.  I  expect  they  do  in  Colon,  but  not  elsewhere.  I 
would  like  to  correct  some  of  his  testimony.  The  furniture  they  sell 
here  is  Michigan  furniture,  not  from  abroad ;  it  is  cheaper  there  than 
anywhere  else.  I  have  »ot  seen  any  imported  furniture  in  Colon, 
excM)t  possibly  a  few  French  bent- wood  chairs. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  ice  situation? 

CoL  Wilson.  They  have  a  private  ice  and  electric-light  plant  in 
C-olon,  on  the  beach.  It  has  a  capacity  of  25  tons ;  it  has  two  New 
York  refrigerating  machines  and  some  dynamos,  with  which  they 
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light  the  town  of  Colon.  They  have  a  concession.  I  am  informed, 
and  I  think  credibly  informed,  that  they  invested  $26,000  in  that 
plant  to  build  it ;  out  of  the  earnings  they  took  $75,000  and  added  to 
the  plant.  It  is  capitalized  for  $200,000  and  pavs  2  per  cent  per 
month.  I  don't  know  what  rate  they  charge  for  electric  light,  but  I 
know  that  it  is  so  high  that  the  Strangers  Club,  of  which 

The  Chaibman.  Two  per  cent  per  mcmth  on  $200,000? 

Col.  Wilson.  On  $200,000.  A  j^entleman  asked  them  recently 
whether  they  would  take  $300,000  for  it,  and  they  said  they  didn't 
think  they  would.  The  rate  tor  electric  light  was  so  high  that  we 
took  it  out  of  the  club  and  bought  an  acetylene  plant  and  put  it  in. 
That  is  in  Panaman  territory.  I  asked  these  captains  yesterday 
what  they  paid  for  ice,  and  they  said  $10  a  ton.  We  would  be  very 
glad  to  sell  ice  down  in  Colon  for  $4  a  ton.  We  sell  at  from  $8  a 
ton  here,  or  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  other,  because  our  rates  are  uniform.  I  pay  the  Panama  Railroad 
$2.35  for  freight,  and  I  pay  the  Quartermaster's  Department  $2.52 
for  handling  it,  making  a  total  of  $4.87,  leaving  me  $3.13  for  freezing 
and  other  expenses.  I  charge  ice  into  my  refrigerator  cars,  you  saw 
them  along  the  plant — at  $2  a  ton  and  make  a  little  money  on  it.  I 
asked  one  of  the  captains  what  he  paid  for  beef  in  whole  quarters, 
and  he  said  17^  cents  a  pound ;  he  said  it  was  not  beef,  but  old  horse. 

In  reference  to  starting  a  cold-storage  plant — I  had  a  conversation 
with  a  representative  oi  Morris  &  Co. ;  he  said  he  came  down  here 
before  the  Government  had  a  cold-storage  plant;  he  rented  a  storage 
plant  and  paid  rent  for  it  even  when  he  had  no  beef.  He  though  he 
was  going  to  extend  the  American  chilled-beef  market;  but  at  that 
time  and  now  the  cattle  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  are  largely  owned 
by  a  few  families  who  are  influential  in  the  Government,  so  there  was 
a  slaughterhouse  tax  put  on  a  carcass  of,  I  am  informed,  $14.  I  am 
not  certain  about  the  figure.  I  will  correct  that  in  the  record  and  be 
certain  of  it;  but  he  told  me  that  this  slaughterhouse  tax  they  put 
on  it,  or  this  duty,  absolutely  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  utilize 
that  space,  so  they  paid  the  rent  and  then  quit.  That  was  the  meat 
situation. 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  what  would  you  have  supplied  a  similar  kind 
to  that  17i-cent  beef  that  was  supplied  to  that  captain  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  would  have  supplied  the  same  that  you  had  at 
Gatun  for  12^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  would  have  been  a  better  quality  ? 

Col.  Wn^oN.  Much  better.  The  filet  of  the  native  beef  is  very 
good,  but  the  forequarters  and  rounds  are  almost  impossible  to  eat. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  it  be  a  practicable  thing,  from  a  business 
standpoint,  to  operate  your  cold  storage  alone  and  then  have  other 
groceries  and  provisions  and  stuff  that  would  not  be  subject  to  cold 
storage  sold  independently,  and  both  of  them  sold  to  advantage,  or 
in  competition  with  similar  supplies  at  Suez  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  Not  if  you  want  to  get  ships 
through  here  in  four  hours.  A  regular  line  cargo  ship  that  will  be 
dodging  through  here  as  soon  as  me  canal  is  open  wul  cost  $400  a 
dav  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  time  means  a  great  deal  in  ^tting  supplies? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  captains  said  that  the  coal  and 
refrigerating  plants  at  Suez  were  open  any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
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Mr.  Steyxks.  There  has  been  information  reaching  some  members 
of  the  committee  that  you  do  not  supply  the  conmiissary  of  the  ma- 
rines; that  they  could  rumish  their  own  commissary  to  better  advan- 
tage than  deabng  with  you.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Col.  WiMON.  1  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  supply  them  with  a  very 
large  part  of  their  conmiissary,  their  cold  storage  and  so  on,  and  I 
supply  them  with  flour.  Three  years  ago  they  did  get  part  of  their 
supplies  from  the  States,  but  it  was  reported  to  me  the  other  day  that 
thOT  abandoned  thajt  and  were  gjetting  their  supplies  from  me. 

I  supplied  them  last  month  with  salt,  bacon,  potatoes,  onions,  lard, 
butter,  fresh  beef,  corned  beef,  navy  beans,  canned  tomatoes,  cannea 
apples,  canned  peaches,  sugar,  milk,  mixed  pickles,  flour,  turkeys, 
coffee,  and  ice,  amounting  to  $3,043,  at  the  rate  of  $36,516  per  year 
for  one  battalion.  My  estimates  are  based  on  twice  the  amount  of 
these  figures  for  a  regiment,  or  $75,000.  I  am  supplying  an  Infantry 
regiment  at  the  rate  of  $75,000  per  annum.  The  above  items  consti- 
tute by  far  the  Ift^gest  part  of  the  cost  of  the  rations. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  suggestion  I 
addressed  to  Mr.  O'Neil,  that  it  might  be  a  practical  scheme  for  the 
canal  authorities  under  the  permanent  ^stem  to  invite  cooperation 
of  American  mercantile  interests  to  establish  here  on  the  zone  as  a 
basis  for  extension  of  their  South  American  and  Central  American 
trade  on  the  Pacific,  and  use  the  storage  capacity  and  that  organiza- 
tion here  to  sell  supplies  in  the  mamier  that  the  commissary  might 
otherwise  do  ?    Do  you  tiiink  that  a  practicable  scheme  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  might  be  feasible,  Mr.  Stevens,  for  some  of  thd 
articles  that  are  not  perishable.  The  point  I  make  at  the  present  time 
in  reference  to  the  commissary  is  this:  That  the  whole  question  is  so 
vast  and  so  complex,  and  as  it  is  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  main  question 
of  commerce  and  cargo  and  is  working  well,  we  had  better  let  the 
adjunct  alone  and  see  how  it  works  out;  because  you  can  always 
easily  let  it  go,  b«t  if  you  start  it  now  with  any  plan  that  does  not 
work  well,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  acquinng  what  men  might 
call  vested  rights,  you  would  have  an  exceedingly  troublesome  time 
getting  rid  ot  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  mean  to  say  that  a  plan  unsuccessful  in  its  oper- 
ation in  serving  supplies  at  the  opening  of  the  canal  might  set  back 
the  enterprise  to  its  full  working  capacity  for  several  years? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  get  a  bad  name  in  the  start  we  will 
keep  it  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  do  you  maintain  that  the  adoption  of  an  un- 
fortunate plan  for  the  operation  of  the  canal — ^that  is,  in  the  matter 
of  supplies  after  the  opening  of  the  canal — ^might  set  back  the  en- 
terprise for  several  years? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  say  that  it  probably  would.  It  has  taken 
years  and  years  to  build  up  this  food-supply  system.  The  hotel 
system  started  with  three  camp  kettles  across  a  pole,  cooking  rice 
for  the  negroes  at  Kio  Grande,  and  it  has  consumea  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  to  Duild  it  up  to  its  present  state. 

Mr.  EflOH.  I  did  not  ask  you  when  you  were  on  the  stand  the  other 
night  as  to  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  best  unit  to  adopt  in 
charging  tolls,  whether  it  snould  be  based  on  net  registered  tonnage 
or  gross  tonnage.   Have  you  any  views  to  express  on  that  subject? 
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Col.  Wilson.  I  think  the  gross  ton  should  be  adopted  as  the  unit 
of  measurement. 

Mr.  EscH.  Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  that? 

Col.  Wilson.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  three  general  systems  of 
measurement  that  are  adopted  throughout  the  world  for  tonnage — 
that  is,  the  gross  ton,  the  net  ton,  and,  for  canal  purposes,  the  net 
Suez  ton.  The  cross  tonnage  can  be  taken  immediately  rrom  the 
ship's  papers,  and  it  is  universally  measured  all  over  the  world  in  the 
same  way.  From  the  gross  tonnage  are  made,  certain  deductions. 
There  is  a  deduction  for  the  crew  space;  there  is  a  deduction  for  the 
steward's  space ;  there  is  a  deduction  for  the  captain's  room  and  tlie 
chart  room  and  other  small  deductions,  and  last  and  largest,  there  is 
a  deduction  for  the  engine  room. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  for  coal  bunkers? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  when  I  say  engine  room  I  mean  coal  bunkers 
also.  Under  our  national  tonnage  laws,  and  under  the  British  ton- 
nage laws,  that  engine-room  deduction  is  made,  and  if  the  engine- 
room  space  is  greater  than  13  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  ana  less 
than  20  per  cent,  they  deduct  32  per  cent  from  the  gross  tonna^.  The 
result  of  that  in  ships  like  the  LusitarUa  and  Mauretama^  with  their 
large  gross  tonnage — around  31,000  gross  tons — the  LusUania  has 
9,100  and  the  Mauretama  8,900  net  tons,  and  the  Cunard  has  four 
dhips  and  the  White  Star  Line  has  three  ships  of  only  two-thirds  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Mauretania — ^is  that  we  have 
a  very  mudi  greater  increase  in  net  tonnage.  So  I  say  that  the 
system  of  deduction  is  not  fair  as  between  ship  and  ship. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  the  same  in  different  countries? 

Col.  Wilson.  Pretty  much  the  same,  except  that  at  the  present  time 
they  have  tried  to  limit  that  by  the  British  rules,  prescribing  that 
they  can  only  deduct  55  per  cent  from  the  gross  tonnage  for  engine 
room.  The  Suez  Canal  allows  only  50  per  cent,  and  ihe  Germans 
allow  50  per  cent.  I  have  the  deductions  in  a  memorandum,  and  will 
later  put  them  in  the  record.  I  have  also  a  brief  history  of  events 
leading  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Suez  Canal  system,  which  I  will 
also  put  in  the  record.     (See  exhibits.) 

Col.  Wilson.  Gross  tonnage  is  a  more  stable  unit  than  net  tonnage. 
The  variations  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  a  ship  from  the  average  is 
less  per  cent  than  the  variations  of  net  tonnage  from  the  average. 
Tolls  must  be  based  on  some  average  taken  from  a  large  number  of 
ships;  to  illustrate,  by  variations  &om  the  average,  the  average  of 
the  numbers  2,  4,  and  6  is  4,  but  the  variations  of  2  and  6  from  4 
are  large.  The  average  of  3|,  4,  and  4J  is  also  4,  but  the  varia- 
tions ^re  small.  I  have  figured  out  the  average  per  cent  for  a  large 
number  of  ships  of  the  classes  that  we  could  expect  to  come  throu^ 
the  canal  and  the  net  tonnage  averages  64  per  cent  of  the  gross 
tonnage.  I  figure  also  that  a  rate  of  $1  per  net  register  ton  would  be 
cutting  the  Suez  rate  about  31  per  cent. 

Mr.  EscH.  Which  standard,  therefore,  would  be  ol  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  Panama  route,  as  a  revenue  producer? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  think  the  gross  ton  would  be  the  greatest  revenue 
producer,  because  it  would  not  favor  the  fast  passenger  ships.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  an^  future  here  at  the  present  time  for  fast  pas- 
senger ships,  and  I  think  our  aim  should  be  to  encourage  cargo  snips 
rather  than  fast  passenger  ships. 
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Mr.  EsGH.  How  does  it  work  out  in  practice  under  the  British 
system  of  measurement?  Does  it  differ  very  materially;  that  is, 
gross  and  net  tons? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  have  full  data  here,  and  will 
insert  it  in  the  record.    (See  exhibits.) 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  there  any  difference  between  gross  tonnage  and  dis- 
placement tonna^? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EsoH.  What  is  the  difference? 

Col.  WiLflON.  The  displacement  is  the  amount  or  weight  of  the 
water  that  the  ship  and  car^o  displaces.  A  warship  is  always 
measured  on  its  displacement.  The  gross  tonnage  is  only  the  internal 
capacity  of  the  ship,  measured  first  in  cubic  feet,  ana  then  turned 
into  registered  tons,  which  are  100  cubic  feet  each.  The  ordinary 
ship's  ton  or  cargo  ton  is  40  cubic  feet.  That  is  known  as  ttie  cargo  or 
ship's  ton.  For  instance,  a  ship  might  have  15,000  tons  dis^ace- 
ment,  of  which  8,000  tons  would  be  the  load  she  could  carry,  and 
the  other  7,000  tons  would  be  the  weight  of  the  ship  itself,  and  the 
total  would  be  the  displacement  of  the  ship  when  loaded. 

Afr.  Stevens.  Would  not  that  system  be  fairer,  as  between  ships 
loaded  with  cargo  and  ships  empty  or  only  partially  loaded?  Would 
not  the  displacement  measurement  be  fairer  as  between  such  ships? 

Col.  Wilson.  If  you  are  only  going  to  measure  the  cargo 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  I  am  referring  to  the  earnings  of  a 
vessel ;  that  is,  a  vessel  that  is  earning  money  is  better  able  to  pay 
toll  than  one  that  is  not  earning  money. 

Col.  Wilson.  That  would  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  cargo  tonnage, 
however. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  the  displacement  would  represent  the  weight 
of  the  water  displaced.  Now,  a  vessel  that  is  loaded  would  have  a 
larger  displacement  than  one  that  is  not  loaded? 

Col.  Wilson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  it  ought  to  pay  more. 

Col.  Wilson.  But  you  can  have  no  system  of  finding  it  out. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Navy  measures  its  vessels  when  the  bunkers  are 
loaded,  and  when  they  are  not  loaded  there  is  a  different  displace- 
ment 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  such  a  system,  but  if  a  ship  came 
through  here  some  dark  night  when  it  was  raining,  it  would  take 
some  time  to  measure  it  up. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  it  not  be  the  equitable  way,  if  practicable 
to  be  done,  even  more  so  than  gross  tonnage? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that,  because  the  cargo 
varies  so  in  character  and  value  and  in  the  space  it  occupies. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  the  weight  does  not  vary.  The  weight  is  abso- 
lute, and  that  cai^o  is  c(Mnp^sed  of  so  many  tons  of  dead  weight. 

Col.  Wilson.  That  has  some  point  about  it,  but  you  have  men- 
tioned it  so  suddenly  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  about  that. 

Mr.  HAMiim>N.  Bulk  and  weight  are  differ^t  things,  are  they 
not? 

Col.  Wilson.  Ship's  freights  are  based  upon  the  bulk  and  space 
the  cargo  occupies  and  also  on  the  value  of  the  cargo.  My  own  propo- 
sition, I  think,  would  operate  with  practical  fairness  as  between  ship 
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and  ship.  If  a  man  builds  a  fast  ship  and  turns  it  into  engine  room, 
let  him  pay  for  it  He  charges  more  for  his  space  and  more  for  his 
passengers,  and  gets  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  proposition  took  into  consideration  the  ship 
that  was  earning  money  and  the  ship  that  was  not  earning  money. 
There  is  another  point :  Have  you  noticed  the  last  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation  on  the  question  of  net,  gross,  and  displace- 
ment tonnage? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  wish  to  state  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  discusses  the^  same  things  you 
discuss.  He  shows  little  variation  between  the  British  and  American 
measurements.  He  also  finds  there  is  not  the  difference,  or  the  exact 
difference,  between  the  British  measurements  and  American  measure- 
ments that  you  find,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  report,  and  in  his 
forthcoming  report,  also  finds  a  difference  in  your  figures  and  the 
fibres  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation.  The  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  has  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
suggesting  that  the  rules  be  revised  by  act  of  Congress,  so  that  there 
shafl  be  accord  among  the  different  maritime  nations,  and  that  there 
shall  be  an  accurate  definition  of  what  constitutes  net,  gross,  and 
displacement  tonnage,  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  their 
practical  application. 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  a  good  scheme. 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  applied  to  the  business  of  the  canal,  if  this 
committee  can  formulate,  or  if  Congress  can  formulate,  a  plan  that 
shall  be  equitable  as  between  passenger  and  freight  ships,  as  between 
cargo-carrying  ships  and  empty  ships,  as  between  ships  that  carry 
a  partial  cargo  and  ships  that  carry  a  full  cargo,  and  this  plan  can 
be  ejjuitably  applied,  will  it  not  be  of  great  benefit  to  us  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  because  when  ships  go  through  Suez  for 
the  first  time  they  are  held  up  in  order  to  check  the  measurCTients, 
They  are  sometimes  held  up  for  as  much  as  eight  hours  to  diec^  trp 
the  measurements  to  see  that  they  are  correct. 

I  had  in  my  own  mind  the  case  of  ships  going  through  with  bal- 
last, if  going  for  cargo,  and  that  they  should  have  a  reasonable  reduc- 
tion when  tMey  passed  on  through,  and  if  they  returned  with  cargo 
within  a  reasonable  time,  that  they  only  pay  the  actual  cost  of  going 
through — in  other  words,  rebate  for  a  ship  m  ballast 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  pay  the  full 
rate  going  through  in  case  something  happened  to  them  and  they 
did  not  come  back,  and  give  them  a  rebate  on  the  return  trip? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  a  good  scheme.  A  rebate 
is  a  powerful  factor,  as  you  gentlemen  may  mow. 

The  Chairman.  In  general  terms,  at  the  present  time  the  mode  of 
measuring  is  by  taking  the  internal  capacity  of  the  ship,  and  the 
Suez  mode  finds  about  20  per  cent  more  tonnage  in  the  ship 

Col.  Wilson  (interposing).  About  13  per  cent  or  14  per  cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  tne  Danube  measurement? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  they  use  the  Danube  measurement  for  de- 
ducting engine-room  space  only.    For  ships  with  fixed  bunkers  they 
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use  the  (rerman  rule,  which  is  to  measure  the  bunkers  themselves. 
The  owner  has  the  option. 
^  The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  wish  to  swear  myself  if  I  can  find  tes- 
timonj  without  it,  but  in  the  limited  reading  I  have  been  able  to  do 
on  this  subject  I  think  I  have  found  about  20  per  cent  increase  by 
the  Suez  mode. 

CoL  Wdlson.  Your  opportimities  for  investigating  the  matter 
have  been  better  than  mine,  because  books  and  information  are  pretty 
scarce  down  here. 

The  Chaibman.  But,  judging  from  the  facility  with  which  you 
speak,  perhaps  I  have  not  improved  my  opportunities.  But  the 
question  I  am  leading  up  to  is  that  with  that  differential  of  20  per 
cent  in  the  number  oi  tons  charged  on  the  Suez  route,  if  we  fix  the 
same  rate  per  torn  we  would  still  have  a  great  advantage  over  them. 

CoL  Wilson.  You  can  take  the  average  and  bring  it  up.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  basis  of  64  per  cent,  with  a  net  tonnage  rate  of  $1  per 
net  ton,  the  gross  tonnage  would  be  64  cents. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  finished  your  statement,  we  are  imder 
renewed  obligations  to  you. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  In  answering  some  questions  by  Mr. 
Esch,  you  referred  to  the  canal  as  a  revenue  producer.  By  what 
means  do  you  propose  to  produce  revenue — ^by  tolls  on  traffic?  You 
spoke  of  the  canal  as  a  revenue  producer  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  you  had  in  mind  tolls  on  traffic  and  for  the  use  of  tiie 
terminals. 

Col.  Wilson.  I  do  not  remember  in  what  connection  I  used  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  in  Col.  Wilson's  testimony 
of  Monday  night  a  full  discussion  of  that  matter. 

Col.  WujsoN.  By  "revenue  producer"  I  meant  revenue  obtained 
from  tolls. 

Mr.  Esch.  I  asked  him  whether  gross  tonnage  would  be  a  better 
revenue  producer  than  net  tonnage. 

Col.  Wilson.  It  would  be  a  more  just  revenue  producer,  because  it 
would  smooth  out  some  of  these  inequalities  between  ship  and  ship, 
whereby  lar^e  and  fast  ships  would  pay  much  less  tolls  than  they 
should  pay,  m  my  opinion. 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Ancorij  Canal  Zone^  Tuesday^  December  19j  1911. 
The  committee  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamsou 
(chairman)  presiding. 

There  were  also  present  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  chairman  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  Lieut.  Col. 
David  Ihi  Bose  Gaillard. 

STATEMEirr  OF  HETTT.  COL.  SAYID  SIT  BOSE  OAHLASD,  CORPS 
OF  ENOIHEEBS,  XnTITED  STATES  ASMT. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Gaillard,  we  understand  that  you  have  charge 
of  the  summit-level  work  between  the  locks,  and  the  committee  would 
thank  you  to  give  us  in  your  own  way  a  statement  concerning  the 
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condition  c  f  your  work,  the  progress  you  are  making,  and  your  hopes 
of  completion,  etc. 

Col.  Gaillabd.  I  am  placed  in  charge  by  the  chairman  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  central  division,  which  extends  from  Pedro  Miguel 
to  Gatun,  about  35  miles  in  length  and  including  the  entire  smnmit 
level  outside  of  the  locks.  The  work  has  been  pro^ressinjs;  at  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  satisfactory  rate.  The  principal  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  us  have  been  due  almost  entirely  to  slides  or  breaks  in  the 
banks.  We  have  taken  out  to  December  1,  1911,  about  13,000,000 
yards  more  than  would  be  included  in  the  theoretical  prism  of  the 
canal  as  planned,  due  to  the  presence  of  these  slides  and  breaks,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  we  will  yet  have  to  take  out  about  4,000.000  yards 
or  more.  That,  however,  can  only  be  estimated,  and  that  ngure  may 
not  be  reached,  or  it  may  be  exceeded. 

In  the  light  of  present  progress,  it  seems  to  be  about  right,  and 
we  have  now  no  reason  to  change  that  estimate  that  was  made  in  July 
last.  We  have  ample  equipment  for  completing  the  work.  We  have 
been  furnished  with  ample  funds  in  this  division,  and  have  been  given 
ample  authority  by  the  chairman  and  chief  engineer,  and  there  has 
been  no  real  shortage  of  labor.  The  labor  conditions  on  the  whole 
have  been  satisfactory.  There  was  some  slight  shortage  of  Spaniards 
in  July  and  August,  but  it  did  not  materially  affect  the  work,  and  now 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  labor  and  the  rate  of  progress  up  to  ilie 
present  time  has  been  considerably  ahead  of  that  estimated,  m  spite 
of  the  slides.  We  have  not  so  far  exceeded  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
work,  in  spite  of  the  slides.  In  other  words,  the  unit  price  is  less  than 
that  estimated  in  1908  (when  the  estimate  for  the  completion  of  the 
entire  canal  was  submitted),  by  such  a  margin  as  will  permit,  if  the 
slides  do  not  exceed  the  ngures  that  have  been  previously  given, 
us  to  complete  the  excavation  well  within  the  limits  of  the  estimate 
submitted  in  September,  1908,  when  there  had  then  been  only  two 
slides  of  anv  considerable  consequence.  The  work  is  in  such  condition 
now  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  unless  something  utterly  un- 
foreseen happens,  that  the  completion  of  the  excavation  in  the  cen- 
tral division  will  be  delayed  beyond  July  1, 1913.  It  may  be  finished 
sooner,  but  the  work  of  cleaning  up  and  finishing  up  things  generally 
will  necessarily  go  slower  and  give  a  smaller  output  than  at  present. 
Our  output  will  be  gradually  reduced  from  this  time  forth.  I  should 
say,  on  the  whole,  that  conditions  are  satisfactory  in  every  way — 
more  so  probably  than  they  have  been  in  two  or  three  years.  I  can 
give  you  a  statement  of  what  has  been  taken  out  and  of  what  remains 
to  be  taken  out.  I  would  state  that  we  have  excavated  in  the  central 
division  up  to  December  1,  1911,  84,065,024  cubic  yards,  leaving  still 
to  be  excavated  17,736,272  cubic  yards.  The  work  is  about  84  per  cent 
completed. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  average  output  per  month  in  the  central  division 
is  how  much? 

Col.  Gaillakd.  The  output  per  month  in  the  Culebra  cut,  which 
is  the  principal  place  where  we  are  now  working  in  the  central  di- 
vision, averaged  about  1,350,000  cubic  yards  for  the  past  few  months. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  present  cost  of  the  excavation  or  re- 
moval of  that  per  cubic  yard? 

Col.  Gaillakd.  Including  all  overhead  charges,  it  has  recently  run 
along  from  about  58  to  63  cents.    I  have  the  "division  cost"  and 
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can  ^ve  you  that  accurately.  Beginning  in  January  a  year  ago,  the 
division  cost,  that  is,  the  cost  without  the  overhead  charges,  was  as 
follows:  January,  49.3  cents;  February,  43.4  cents;  March,  37.6 
cents — ^that  is  the  lowest  ever  reached;  April,  45.7  cents;  May,  52.8 
cents;  June,  46.7  cents;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1911, 
the  average  was  48.8  cents.  The  charges  for  July  were  47.5  cents; 
August,  49.8  cents;  September,  51.5  cents;  October,  which  was  our 
rainiest  mcmth,  53.8  cents;  November,  53.9  cents;  and  December,  51.4 
cent& 

The  Chathman.  You  say  that  notwithstanding  the  slides  you 
expect  to  keep  the  work  within  the  estimate.  Do  you  mean  that  you 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  as  the  work  has 
increased  so  as  to  make  the  total  no  larger? 

Col.  Gaillard.  The  total  cost  will  I^  no  greater,  in  spite  of  the 
slides,  than  the  estimates  submitted  in  1908,  and  will  probably  be  less. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  question  left  in  your  division 
except  the  physical  matter  of  serving  cars  and  shovels  and  moving 
excavated  matter  and  transporting  the  spoil? 

Col.  Gaillabd.  Yes;  we  have  the  question  of  preserving  the  slopes. 
The  chairman  has  ordered  a  board  to  report  upon  the  advisabilitpr  or 
necessity  of  revetting  the  slopes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surface  or  the 
water. 

The  Chairican.  Reinforcing  the  wall? 

Col.  Gaillabd.  Yes;  to  prevent  disintegration  or  deterioration  of 
the  poorer  quality  of  rock.  When  the  board  was  appointed  it  was 
found,  on  inspection,  that  the  depth  of  the  canal  was  not  sufficient  to 
permit  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  slope  that 
would  require  revetment.  This  can  onlv  be  determined  when  the 
bott<»n  has  been  reached  for  the  full  widtn  up  to  the  sides. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  introduce  that  new  element  of  concrete  re- 
vetment, do  you  apprehend  any  extended  increase  of  your  expense  or 
delay  in  finishing  uie  work? 

Col.  GahjiAbd.  We  have  an  estimate  for  this  purpose  of  $4,00(K000, 
and  I  think  it  will  probably  be  ample.  There  will  be  some  oi  the 
canal  bank  that  will  not  require  revetting.    This  is  an  important 

Joint  on  which  the  board  has  submitted  no  report  as  yet.    I  think, 
owever,  that  the  amount  estimated  is  ample. 
The  Chaibman.  What  effect  will  this  additional  work  have  on 
your  calculations  as  to  tlie  time  of  completion? 

Col.  Gaillabd.  I  do  not  tliink  it  will  delay  at  all  the  opening  of 
the  canal.  It  would  have  no  effect  on  delaymg  the  excavation,  and 
I  believe  by  putting  in  a  number  of  concrete  mixers  and  a  number 
of  revetting  parties,  even  if  it  be  found  necessary  to  do  the  whole 
estimated  amount  of  revetment,  that  it  could  be  completed  before  the 
canal  is  opened  for  navigation.  I  would  state  in  this  connection  that 
my  idea  is  to  do  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  done  before  the  canal  is 
filled,  and  then,  if  it  is  practicable,  to  fill  the  canal  up  to  the  level  78 
feet  above  sea  level,  we  could  then  work  with  barges  right  up  against 
the  banks.  The  idea  is  that  this  revetment  would  extend  from  about 
80  feet  above  sea  level  possibly  to  the  top  of  the  95-foot  bench,  in 
which  case  the  use  of  scows  and  barges  would  give  ideal  working 
conditions.  You  could  mount  the  concrete  mixers  and  carry  the 
materials  on  the  barges,  and  move  them  right  alongside  the  oank^ 
working  fast  and  economically. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  understanding  on  the  part  of  some 
that  when  you  turn  the  water  on  the  water  wiU  aid  in  sustaining  the 
banks  and  that  you  can  finish  dredging  under  water? 

Col.  Gaillakd.  That  could  be  done.  The  water  will  exert  a 
counter  pressure  that  will  be  beneficial.  It  will  also  protect  from 
further  disintegration  any  of  the  rock  that  is  submerged,  as  our  rock 
has  protection  from  dismtegration  when  completely  under  water. 
Exposure  to  air  causes  the  disintegration  of  tne  rock,  and  letting 
the  water  in  the  canal  will  be  beneficial  in  two  ways — ^first,  preserv- 
ing the  rock  that  is  submerged  from  further  disintegration,  and  set- 
ting up  a  counter  pressure  that  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  tending 
to  counteract  slipping  from  the  bank  below  the  95-foot  level  into  the 
canal  prism. 

The  Chairman.  When  jrou  have  finished  what  you  desire  to  say, 
the  members  of  the  committee  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  matters. 

Col.  Gaillakd.  I  would  like  to  state  in  connection  with  what  I  have 
said  about  revetting  the  canal,  that  no  official  schedule  has  vet  been 
submitted.  We  are  waiting  imtil  we  reach  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
and  can  study  the  actual  condition  of  the  slopes  that  would  have  to 
be  revetted.  I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  we  have  made  experi- 
ments with  the  "  cement  gun,"  a  new  device  by  which  cement  mortar 
is  applied  quickly  on  the  surface  of  rock  or  any  other  hard  material ; 
and  a  large  area,  which  you  probably  saw  this  morning,  was  covered 
with  a  mortar  coating  by  that  cement  gim.  It  has  not  proven  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  disintegration  of  the  rock,  and  I  do  not  oelieve  that 
with  most  of  oxir  poorer  rocks  it  will  be  a  success.  In  addition,  we 
have  tried  some  concrete  revetment,  put  on  from  12  to  18  inches 
thick,  and  tied  into  the  rock  bjr  iron  oars  sunk  in  holes  drilled  in 
the  bank  itself.  That,  I  think,  will  be  successful.  This  last  method  is 
much  more  expensive,  and  if  the  cement  gun  had  been  a  success  it 
would  have  been  much  more  economical  and  quicker,  but  the  other, 
I  think,  will  be  entirely  practicable,  and  can  be  done  well  within 
the  limits  of  the  estimated  cost  of  revetment  I  v^ould  say,  in  con- 
nection with  revetment,  that  some  of  the  slopes  will  be  in  condition, 
if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  begin  then,  for  revetment  by  about 
Mjn^  1,1912. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  the  slides  have  their  origin  far  in  the 
hill  none  of  that  work  would  do  any  good? 

Col.  Gaillard.  No;  it  would  be  unpossible  within  any  reasonable 
limit  of  cost  to  control  a  slide.  We  will  have  to  let  it  come  in  and 
then  remove  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  gentlemen  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
Col.  Gaillard  any  questions? 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  there  what  you  might  call  an  imposed  limit  to  these 
slides?  Will  there  be  a  time  when  all  of  it  will  have  taken  place, 
or  is  it  due  to  a  continuing  cause? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  think  that  they  will  decrease  as  our  excavation 
ceases.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  cease  to  dig  deeper  and  deeper 
under  the  slides,  thereoy  undermining  them,  and  we  will  quit  blasting 
and  jarrinff  the  earth.  The  vibrations  produced  by  a  large  number 
of  heavil  J  loaded  trains  is  considerable,  and  when  work  has  ceased, 
when  trams  have  stopped,  and  the  further  blasting  and  digging  down 
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has  ended,  the  slides  will,  I  think,  undoubtedly  cease  also.  Whether 
they  will  stop  immediately  or  whether  gradually,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say ;  but  there  will  be  a  time  when  they  will  stop,  probably  within 
a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  there  likely  to  be  more  sliding  during  the  wet  season 
than  during  the  dry  season  ? 

Col.  Gauxard.  The  slipping  of  overlying  day  on  a  rock  surface 
is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  wet  season.  The  oreaks  in  the  banks 
have  occurred  to  as  great  an  extent  during  the  dry  as  during  the  wet 
season.  This  breaking  is  caused  by  the  crushing  of  a  softer  layer 
near  the  bottom  by  the  superimposed  weight  of  the  bank,  the  pressure 
from  which  in  many  cases  forces  up  the  crushed  material,  causing  the 
bottom  to  rise  up. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  the  cut  by  the  French  deep  enough  down  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  effect  of  the  slopes  on  the  matter  of  sliding? 

Col.  Gaillard.  The  French  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  slides. 
The  Cucaracha  slide  gave  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  slide 

i"ust  north  of  Gold  Hill  gave  them  trouble  also.  Both  of  them 
ave  given  us  trouble.  The  Cucaracha  slide  has  been  dormant 
for  several  months  and  the  slide  on  the  east  bank  north  of  Gold  Hill 
is  almost  dormant  now.  We  are  working  that  off  and  have  almost' 
overcome  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  the  French  did  have  trouble  with  slides? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  your  conclusion  is  that  when  the  work  is  finished 
the  slides  will  be  less  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  they  will  ultimately  cease  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  will  probably  greatly  decrease  at  the  end  of  a  year  or 
two. 

Mr.  Covington.  How  serious  in  its  effect  upon  navigation  in  the 
canal  would  the  greatest  slide  have  been? 

Col.  Gaillard.  The  greatest  slide,  so  far  as  interference  with  naviga- 
tion is  concdmed,  was  the  Cucaracha  slide  in  the  fall  of  1907.  That 
was  a  true  slide  of  clay  sliding  on  an  inclined  surface  of  rock,  and 
went  completely  across  the  canal.  That  would  have  absolutely 
blocked  navigation  if  it  had  happened  on  the  bottom  then,  but  we 
were  not  then  at  the  bottom.  Since  1907  there  has  never  been  a  slide 
that  would  liave  prevented  a  vessel  from  going  around  it  in  a  300- foot 
channel.  In  other  words,  we  have  always  had  width  on  the  bottom 
sufficient  for  vessels  to  pass  around  since  that  slide  of  1907,  and  navi- 
gation would  not  have  oeen  interrupted  at  any  time  since  by  a  slide. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  are  now  taking  off  portions  of  the  bank  of  the 
canal? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  that  is  done  to  lessen  the  weight.  That  was 
done  with  the  chairman's  approval. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Do  you  expect  to  continue  that  work? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  we  expect  to  do  a  great  deal  of  that  during 
the  dry  season,  when  conditions  are  most  favorable. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  That  will  have  the  effect  of  largely  decreasing  the 
probability  of  future  slides? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Was  there  an^  considerable  time  elapsed  between  the 
time  the  French  ceased  their  work  and  you  commenced  your  work 
where  these  slides  occurred? 

Col.  Gaillard.  The  French  worked  continuously  in  order  to  hold 
their  charter.  They  had  a  force  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  people 
working  when  the  United  States  took  controL 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  there  a  period  of  time  when  there  was  a  cessation 
of  work  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  No,  sir;  there  was  some  work  in  progress  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Then,  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  the  shovels,  so 
that  in  case  you  should  have  these  slides  again  you  could  remove  the 
material  in  short  order. 

Col.  Gaillard.  Well,  for  a  year  or  so  I  think  it  will  be  advisable 
to  keep  a  few  shovels  ready  for  work.  They  could  work  on  the  95- 
foot  berms  or  benches,  and  the  dredges  could  work  in  the  canal,  and 
we  would  thus  have  facilities  for  removing  a  slide  then  that  we  have 
not  now,  because  we  could  work  it  both  with  shovels  and  dredges, 
which  would  be  a  great  advantage.  I  do  not  think  any  large  number 
of  shovels  would  be  necessary. 

•     Mr.  Sabath.  What  material  would  be  used  for  that  concrete  work 
that  you  have  started  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  On  the  revetment  wall? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Gaillard.  We  are  using  cement  and  Chagres  Elver  gravel. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Are  pebbles  better  than  crushed  stone? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Not  better,  but  much  cheaper.  We  get  gravel  for 
29  cents,  and  crushed  stone  would  cost  80  cents  or  $1.  It  is  amply 
good  for  the  purpose.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  economy.  If 
crushed  stone  were  cheaper  I  would  use  that. 

Col.  Goethals.  Strength  is  not  an  important  consideration  in 
that  work.    If  strength  were  required  stone  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  remove  this  material  by 
barges  than  to  remove  it,  as  now,  by  steam  shovels  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  It  would  not  be  cheaper  to  remove  large  rock  in 
that  way.  To  remove  large  rock  under  water  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive, but  for  ordinary  crushed  material  from  slides,  the  dredges 
would  remove  it  much  more  economically  than  the  shovels. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  slides  were  to  fall  in  after  the  canal  is  filled 
with  water,  would  not  the  water  aid  you  materially  in  removing  it  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  to  any  great  extent 
or  not ;  it  might  do  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  would  be  no  current,  of  course. 

Col.  Gaillard.  No;  practically  none. 

The  Chairman.  But  water  is  a  universal  solvent,  and  would  dis- 
solve it? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  it  would  soften  clay  and  earth.  I  would  not, 
however,  feel  apprehensive  of  a  slide  blocking  the  entire  canal  at 
places  where  the  slides  are  likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  your  annual  report  you  give  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  increase  of  cubic  yards  on  June  30,  1911,  over  the  esti- 
mate made  July  1, 1910,  of  4,600,000,  stating  that  the  increase  was  due 
to  slides.  Now,  what  change  of  plans  in  that  time  required  an  in- 
crease of  excavation? 
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CoL  Gaillard.  There  was  no  change  of  plans  that  required  any 
increase  of  excavation.  We  siroply,  with  the  funds  available  and  the 
equipment  available,  were  able  to  take  out  more  material  than  we 
estimated  that  we  could  take  out. 

Mr.  Sims.  Under  the  plan  that  had  been  adopted? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  working  practically  under  the 
same  plans. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  notice  in  your  report  that  vou  state  that  several  con- 
tracts— that  is,  small  contracts — had  been  let.  To  what  class  of  con- 
tractors were  they  let,  and  what  was  the  class  of  work? 

Col.  Gaillard.  The  contracts  let  were  for  excavation  by  hand- 
work, in  rock  and  earth,  and  for  clearing  the  canal  prism.  Three  of 
the  contracts  were  let  to  American  citizens.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

Statement  shotcing  tcork  done  hy  contractors  for  the  central  division. 


Name  of  COD  tractor. 


Location  of  con- 
tract. 


Charles  Alberts 
(Canadian). 

B.  B.  Duncan  (citi- 
zen of  United 
States). 

Hebard  &  Alberts 
(Hebard,  citizen 
of  United  States: 
Alberts,  Cana- 
dian). 

B.  B.  Duncan  (cltl- 
sen  of  United 
States). 

Llwellyn  Swain 
(Jamaican). 


E.  C.  McFarland 
(citisen  of  United 
States). 


Gatun  anchorage 
basin. 

Taberailla  to  Bo- 
hio. 

Barbacoas  Bridge 
to  TabemlUa. 


Mile  15  near  Bohio. 


Pobit    4-B   near 
Gorgona. 


Tabernillaand 
Bohlo. 


Extent  and  nature  of 
contract. 


Clearing  canal  prism 
of  timber ,•  bnish , etc. 
445  acres  in  extent. 

Clearing  canal  prism 
of  timber,  brusn,etc. 
855.8  acres  in  extent. 

Excavation  of  certain 
sections  of  canal 
prism,  170,808  cubic 
yards  in  extent. 

Excavation  of  397  cu- 
bic yards  of  mate- 
rial. 

Excavation  of  119,450 
cubic  yards  of  mate- 
rial from  canal  prism, 

Excavation  of  202,410 
cubic  yards  earth, 
soft  rock,  and  hard 
rock  from  canal 
prism. 


Unit  price. 


S44  per  acre 

Average  price  per 
acre,  $35.24. 

35  cents  per  cubic 
yard. 


40  cents  per  cubic 
yard. 

21  i  cents  per  cubic 
yard. 


21  cents  per  cubic 
yaid  for  earth; 
26  cents  per  cu- 
bic yard  for  soft 
rock;  30  cents 
per  cubic  vard 
for  hard  rock. 


Status  of  contract. 


Completed  In  June, 
1909. 

Completed  on  Apr. 
28, 1910. 

Completed  on  Aug. 
29, 1910. 


Completed  on  Apr. 
6, 1910. 

23,890  cubic  yards 
remaining  to  be 
excavated  on 
Dec.  1, 1911. 

34,622  cubic  jrards 
remaining  to  he 
excavated  on 
Dec.  1,  1911. 


NOTE.—On  Mar.  31, 1911,  on  account  of  it  being  found  that  the  classification  of  earth,  soft  rock,  and  hard 
rock  ^ven  the  contractor  in  the  ''Bids  for  excavation"  was  not  correct,  a  new  contract  was  entered  into 
with  Mr.  McFarland,  by  which  all  remaining  excavation  was  to  be  done  at  the  flat  rate  of  34  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  regardless  of  class  of  material. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  it  would 
be  probable  that  a  similar  condition  would  exist  after  the  permanent 
use  of  the  canal,  so  that  such  contracts  might  be  had,  if  necessary, 
for  any  slides  or  work  needed  subsequently  to  be  done. 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  would  think  that  the  removal  of  slides,  and  work 
of  that  character,  could  best  be  done  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
operation  and  maiiltenance  of  the  canal  with  the  forces  employed  by 
him. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  not  depend  on  contractors? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  would  not  depend  on  them. 

Col.  QoETHALs.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  small  contracts 
were  that  the  localities  were  inaccessible  to  our  steam  shovels,  and  it 
was  more  economical  to  have  these  small  amounts  removed  by  han(i- 
work  than  to  build  and  maintain  trestles  across  the  river  for  the 
transfer  of  our  plant  to  these  localities. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  So  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  completion  will  be  ex- 
pected because  some  contracts  may  be  let  if  necessary? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  will 
be  decreased  by  reason  of  the  work  you  are  doing  under  the  orders 
of  the  chief  engineer  upon  the  upper  levels? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  should  think  that  cost  would  be  materially  de- 
creased both  during  construction  and  afterwards,  during  the  main- 
tenance of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  relying  upon  outside  work  after  the 
canal  is  finishd  to  keep  it  in  the  proper  state,  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  the  equipment  in  repair,  and,  I  think,  for  a  year  or  two  at  least 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  the  shovel  equipi  lent  up  for 
maintenance  work  on  the  canal. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  idea  I  had  in  mind  was  this,  that  in  the  main- 
tenance and  care  of  the  canal  you  would  take  into  consideration  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  certain  machinery  to  do  certain  work, 
and  that  you  would  have  a  complete  outfit  for  that  purpose,  not 
only  to  meet  emergencies,  but  to  meet  the  ordinary  routme  work 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  would  hold  some  of  the  equipment,  and  I  would 
reserve  whatever  disposition  is  made  of  the  rest  of  it,  the  proper 
amount  for  the  maintenance  of  the  canal  during  the  first  year  or 
two.  I  do  not  think  there  would  l)e  any  great  amount  of  work  in  the 
way  of  the  removal  of  slides  after  a  couple  of  years;  probably  not 
after  a  year,  but  that,  of  course,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  you  do  suspect  that  for  some  time  there  will  be 
fome  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  way  of  these  things  you  have 
indicated  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  It  might  be  considerable  the  first  year,  but  I  think 
it  will  largely  disappear  after  a  year,  or  after  a  couple  oi  years  or  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  there  would  always  be  some  considerable  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  along  your  division  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  There  would  always  be  some  expense  of  main- 
tenance along  that  division.  The  only  point  where  I  would  antici- 
pate any  considerable  amount  of  expense  for  maintenance  is  where 
the  Chagres  River  and  the  canal  meet  at  Gamboa,  where  we  got  out 
this  morning.  That  locality  has  5  or  6  miles  of  lake  above  it  to  catch 
and  hold  the  silt  and  sediment  before  it  reaches  the  canal;  but  in  time 
a  considerable  quantity  might  find  its  way  down.  If  much  silting 
should  occur  at  any  place,  that  is  where  I  would  look  for  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  brings  me  to  the  statement  in  your  report,  on 
page  144,  in  which  you  state  that  you  are  saturating  certain  material 
and  sluicing  it  into  the  bed  of  the  Chagres.  Is  that  what  you  allude 
to  as  silt  that  may  come  down  into  the  oed  of  the  canal? 

Col.  Gaillard.  No;  we  have  sluiced  no  material  above  the  Gamboa 
bridge.  That  material  that  we  sluiced  into  the  Chagres  River 
settled  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river  at  a  level  below  the  bed  of  the 
canal,  as  the  bed  of  the  channel  is  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
canal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  property  of  flood  water,  when  its 
progress  is  arrested,  to  immediately  deposit  whatever  sediment  it 
carries? 
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Col.  Gaujjlrd.  It  immediately  deposits  the  heavy  material,  but 
not  the  fine  silt.  If  the  heavy  material  is  depositedVhen  it  strikes 
the  slack  water  it  would  be  deposited  above  the  Gamboa  bridge, 
but  the  lighter  material  might  cause  some  amount  of  dredging,  but 
no  unreasonable  amount,  I  should  say,  within  the  canal  prism. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  tx>  the  plant  in 
your  division  that  would  remain  after  the  canal  is  finished.  In  what 
condition  would  the  plant  be,  that  is,  the  cars,  the  trains,  locomo- 
tives, the  plows,  steam  shovels,  etc.?  Would  tney  be  available  for 
all  sorts  of  construction  work? 

Col.  Gailj^\rd.  They  could  be  kept  in  such  condition  as  they  are 
now  being  kept  so  that  they  would  be  available  for  any  class  of  con- 
struction, or  we  could,  as  we  dispense  with  the  need  of  certain 
machines,  work  them  until  they  broke  down  and  put  them  in  the  yard 
without  repairs  and  leave  them  in  that  condition  and  still  have 
enough  left  to  continue  the  work.  Whichever  course  is  the  most 
economical  will  be  adopted.  The  work  can  be  finished  satisfac- 
torily, and  there  can  be  left  on  hand  an  ample  supply  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  canal,  because  we  will  probably  work  up  to  the  very 
last  month  not  less  than  six  or  eight  shovels. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  policy  then  will  be.  as  adopted  hj  the  com- 
mission, that  the  most  economical  plan  oi  using  the  equipment  will 
be  the  one  that  will  be  in  effect  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that,  so  far  as  you  are  now  advised,  you  would 
not  seek  to  keep  the  plant  in  shape  for  use  elsewhere  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Xo  ;  I  would  not. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Under  our  system  of  cost  keeping  we  will  absorb 
the  total  cost  of  the  plant  by  the  time  the  canal  is  completed.  What- 
ever we  can  get  for  that  plant  after  we  finish  with  it  is  so  much 
salvage,  but  tlie  present  indications  are  that  the  plant  will  amount 
to  nothing  but  junk,  so  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  up  in  first-class 
shape  is  not  apparent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
in  the  final  result,  to  keep  the  plant  up  in  better  shape  in  order  that 
it  could  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  as  junk? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  you  take  that  into  consideration? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  might  use  some  of  that  plant  in  its  public  work? 

Col.  Goethaus.  I  nave  thought  of  that,  and  have  reported  on 
a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  seeking  to  transfer  the  plant  to  the 
United  States,  but  I  can  not  see  any  public  work  on  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  that  would  require  such  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  introduced  a  bill 
which  was  referred  to  Col.  Goethals. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  your  report  is  that  there  is  no  public  work 
of  such  consequence,  of  which  you  are  aware,  in  the  country,  and  of 
such  character,  on  which  this  plant  could  be  used  to  advantage? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  substance  of  the  report. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  understand  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fisher, 
who  recently  returned  from  Alaska,  intimated  that  he  might  favor 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  coast  into  the  coal-bearing 
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regions  of  ALiska  by  the  Government.  Others  have  suggested  that 
if  that  be  done  the  equipment  here  on  the  Isthmus  could  be  used  to 
construct  that  railroad.    Would  that  be  feasible? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  imagine  so.  It  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
plans  for  the  road  and  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  it 
goes.  If  a  6-foot  gauge  railroad  is  desirable,  then  this  plant  would 
be  useful  in  that  work. 

Mr.  EscH.  This  is  not  a  standard-gauge  railroad? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  No,  sir;  and  it  would  cost  considerable  money  to 
adapt  the  locomotives  to  a  standard  gauge.  Our  cars,  by  press- 
ing back  the  wheels,  can  be  made  standard  gauge  at  a  smaller 
cost.  The  steam  shovels  are  5-foot  gauge  and  could  not  be  made 
standard  except  at  considerable  expense.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
character  of  road  they  contemplate  building  and  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  the  road  goes.  It  is  possible  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  might  not  warrant  the  use  of  the  heavy  steam 
shovels  we  have  here. 

Mr.  EscH.  Even  if  it  was,  they  would  use  only  a  small  part  of  the 
equipment. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  is  true;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lighter 
shovels  we  have  would  be  better  adapted  to  that  work.  For  a  nar- 
row-gauge road  I  would  not  advocate  the  use  of  this  equipment  at  all. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  principal  roads  in  Alaska  are  now  standard 
gauge.  The  Alaska  Central  Railroad,  running  from  Seward  north 
to  mile  75,  is  a  standard-gauge  road,  and  the  railroad  now  being 
constructed  by  the  so-called  Morgan-Guggenheim  Syndicate,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bonanza  copper  country,  is  also  a  standard-gauge 
road.  There  is  a  narrow-gauge  road  rrom  Fairbanks  to  beyond 
Juneau,  but  the  principal  roads  are  standard  gauge. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  construct  a  standard- 
gauge  road,  you  would  have  to  transport  our  steam  shovels  on  flat 
cars  to  the  country — that  is^  to  the  destination — and  then  construct 
a  5-foot  gauge  road  further  m,  and  then  bring  the  road  to  a  standard 
gauge. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  this  road  from  Seward  north  was  intended  to 
be  a  road  to  run  to  Fairbanks,  a  distance  of  466  miles  from  Seward, 
and  to  reach  by  lateral  lines  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  but  it  strikes 
me  as  difficult  to  hitch  a  5- foot  gauge  road  on  a  standard-gauge  road 
and  make  it  a  good  practical  road. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  You  cau  not  do  it.  If  you  used  this  equipment  in 
constructing  that  400  miles  of  railroad  it  would  then  be  necessary  to 
draw  in  the  rails.  Besides,  you  would  have  to  transfer  everything  at 
the  jimction. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  change  that 
part  of  the  road  now  constructed  to  standard  gauge? 

Col.  Gt)ETHALS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  was  a  very  expensive  road  to  construct 
They  had  to  go  through  several  tunnels  and  many  rocky  cuts,  around 
what  is  known  as  Turnagain  Arm. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  You  could  use  the  5-foot  gauge  steam  shovels  and 
then  lay  standard-gauge  road  in  the  rear  of  them.  You  could  use  a 
lot  of  track  material  that  we  have  now.  Naturally,!  ana  anxious  to  get 
as  much  money  out  of  this  plant  as  possible,  and,  if  it  is  to  our  interest 
to  keep  it  up  and  in  good  condition  up  to  the  last  with  a  view  to  sell- 
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iiig  it  to  some  other  department  of  the  Government,  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  it,  but  I  would  expect  to  be  properly  reimbursed,  either  by  a 
bookkeeping  transfer  or  the  actual  transfer  of  the  money  for  the 
plant 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  only  suggestion  I  ever  saw  of  the  matter  that 
Mr.  Esch  referred  to  was  an  editorial  in  the  Outlook  to  the  effect  that 
this  equipment  might  perhaps  be  profitably  transferred  to  Alaska, 
and  it  was  argued  very  forcibly. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  contemplated,  in  addition  to  the  transfer  of 
the  equipment,  if  I  imderstand  it,  the  transfer  of  this  organization. 
That  proposition  is,  of  course,  absurd ;  because  we  can  not  finish  all 
parts  of  tnis  canal  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  keep  the 
entire  organization  intact  and  transfer  it  to  some  other  place. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  many  miles  of  railroad  could  you  construct 
with  the  equipment  that  you  could  spare  here;  have  you  any  idea? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  As  to  trackage,  we  could  construct  something  like 
400  or  500  miles  with  this  trackage  alone. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  is  a  wagon  road  running  from  Valdez  north 
to  Fairbanks,  and  that  distance  is  approximately  350  miles.  That 
would  be  an  entirely  new  railroad  proposition  and  would  open  up 
the  interior  of  Alaska. 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Are  there  any  Governments  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  Eepublic  contemplating  any  large  railroad  construction? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  The  Kepubfic  of  Panama  contemplated  it,  and  the 
Panama  Bailroad  Co.  entered  into  an  aCTeement  with  the  Republic 
for  making  the  surveys,  and  I  was  asked  also  to  construct  the  road 
for  them,  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  a  large  part  of  the  equipment 
here  on  the  Isthmus  by  selling  it  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  but  that 
did  not  materialize  outside  of  the  surveys.  The  Republic  of  Panama 
advertised  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  and  I  told  the  officials 
of  the  Republic  and  some  of  the  prospective  bidders  that,  unless  Con- 
gress directed  otherwise,  we  would  be  in  a  position  as  we  released  our 
plant  to  sell  it  to  them,  and  valued  it  to  them  at  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  to  us  laid  down  in  Colon,  which  would  net  us  a  handsome  sal- 
vage and  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  their  construction.  But  the 
contract  has  not  been  made,  and  so  the  matter  is  still  up  in  the  air. 

The  Chair3ian.  There  is  always  a  market,  is  there  not,  for  railroad 
inm  and  for  the  tracks,  if  the  material  is  in  ^ood  condition  at  all? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  There  is  always  a  market  if  we  can  find  somebody 
who  wants  it  and  wants  it  badly.  There  is  no  other  market  for  Gov- 
ernment property. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  any  part  of  this  equipment  adapted  to  river 
and  harbor  improvement  work  or  drainage? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  No,  sir;  not  for  river  and  harbor  work.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  work  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  outside  of  a  few  dredges  and  some  narrow-gauge  locomo- 
tives ana  cars  that  could  be  economically  used  on  river  and  harbor 
improvement. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  about  drainage  work? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  extensive  enough 
in  the  way  of  drainage  work  to  warrant  such  an  expensive  and  heavy 
plant  as  this. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  It  would  not  be  practicable  at  all  ? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  We  have  barges  and  tugs  and  a  few  dredges  that 
could  be  utilized  by  the  Engineer  Department  on  internal  improve- 
ments. 

The  Chaikman.  You  have  a  verj^  small  stock  of  narrow-gauge 
engines  and  cars? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  them  only  in  connection  with  the 
concrete  work  at  the  two  ends  and  the  locks,  and  at  the  Porto  Bello 
quarry. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Col.  Gaillard,  your  reports  have  shown  a  remarkable 
increase  in  eflSciency  and  decrease  in  cost  per  unit.  To  what  do  you 
ascribe  that? 

Col.  Gaillard.  The  increase  in  efficiency  is  due  to  the  longer  ex- 
perience of  the  employees,  who,  as  a  rule,  especially  in  the  tiigher 
grades,  remain  with  us,  and  gain  more  experience  as  time  passes.  It  is 
due  to  still  another  cause — that  is,  that  the  work  is  now  so  well  sys- 
tematized, and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  that  much  more  time  can 
be  given  by  the  higher  officials  to  the  Question  of  cost  reduction  than 
at  first,  when  we  were  using  all  our  efforts  to  take  out  as  much  ma- 
terial as  possible  per  month  or  per  year.  I  suppose,  in  my  own  case, 
I  give  fully  three  times  as  much  attention  to  cost  now  as  I  could  in 
1908.  I  do  not  know  that  that  ratio  is  exactly  accurate,  but  I  give 
very  much  more  attention  to  it  now  than  was  practicable  in  1908. 
We  were  so  busv  with  work  at  that. time,  establishing  new  dumps 
and  increasing  the  output,  that,  while  we  tried  to  give  every  possible 
attention  to  cost,  we  could  not  give  that  rigid  scrutiny  to  cost 
that  we  are  able  to  do  now.  The  work  is  gomg  on  smoothly  and 
regularly,  and  we  have  probal3ly  reached  the  maximum  output,  and 
I  have  bleen  largely  concentrating  my  efforts  during  the  last  two  years 
on  cost  reduction. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  better  discipline  and  feeling  among  the 
men? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  think  the  feeling  of  the  men  has  been  quite  good 
for  some  time  past  I  would  saj  it  is  fully  as  good  or  better  now 
than  is  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  work,  but  I  have  considered 
that  it  has  been  quite  satisfactory  on  the  whole  for  two  or  three  years 
past. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Are  you  maintaining  a  high  or  a  higher  standard  of 
efficiency  and  activity  among  your  employees? 

Col.  Gaillard.  We  are  weeding  out  the  least  efficient  employees  as 
each  reduction  of  the  force  is  made.  There  is  a  system  followed  by 
which  the  least  efficient  are  weeded  out  on  every  reduction  of  the 
force,  and  naturally  we  are  keeping  the  best  men,  and  the  quality  of 
the  force  is  continually  improving,  and  will  continue  improving  to 
the  end. 

Mr.  Stevens.  At  the  end  what  will  happen?  That  is  to  say,  you 
will  have  to  retain  some  force  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Gaillard.  There  will  be  a  force  selected  from  those  employees 
remaining,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  begin  that  selection  now^ 
if  possible. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  it  will  be  of  some  importance  to  know  just 
what  the  plans  are  to  be? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  so  that  if  I  am  told  by  the  chairman  that  he 
wants  to  retain  four  or  five  steam-shovel  men  I  could  give  him  the 
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names  of  those  I  would  recommend  for  maintenance  work,  and  so 
with  the  other  employees.  We  ought  to  take  some  of  our  tried  men 
for  maintenance,  if  they  desire  to  stay. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  notice  that  in  your  report  you  state  that  material 
has  been  deposited  at  Balboa  to  reclaim  ocean  land.  Of  what  use 
will  that  land  probably  be? 

Col.  Gaillard.  It  would  probably  be  used  in  connection  with 
terminals  and  yards,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  as  residential  prop- 
erty for  the  employees  and  others.  The  idea  in  reclaiming  it  was 
that  we  could  get  a  lot  of  level  land  there  suitable  for  any  extensive 
yards  or  terminal  station,  and  that  if  we  reclaimed  this  land  it  would 
eventually  be  valuable,  should  a  large  commerce  be  developed  there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  charge  of  the  Noas  Breakwater? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  of  the  construction  of  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Please  tell  us  about  it ;  the  size  of  it,  and  what  it  is 
expected  to  accomplish. 

Col.  Gaillard.  The  Noas  Island  Breakwater  is  really  not  a  break- 
water at  aU.  It  is  a  dyke  to  protect  the  dredged  channel  of  the  canal 
from  cross  currents,  which  deposit  a  great  deal  of  silt  in  the  channel, 
necessitating  the  redredging  of  the  channel  at  comparatively  short 
intervals.  In  1907  the  suggestion  was  made  that  if  a  trestle  should 
be  run  out  there  a  protection  dike  could  be  constructed  which  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  this  channel  and  would  serve  as  a  dump  for 
waste  material  from  the  cut.  My  project  was  approved  by  the  chair- 
man and  chief  engineer,  and  the  work  was  commenced  in  1907.  We 
have  been  working  on  it  ever  since.  For  the  first  mile  the  con- 
struction was  easy  and  fairly  cheap.  The  bottom  was  good,  and 
there  was  no  sliding  or  slipping.  Then  for  the  next  mile,  over 
almost  every  foot  of  it,  the  trestle  slipped  out  It  would  slip  first 
<me  way  and  then  the  other.  If  you  put  a  load  of  stone  on  the 
right  side,  the  trestle  would  slip  to  the  left,  and  if  they  dumped 
on  the  left  side  the  trestle  would  slip  to  the  right  The  stone  dumped 
from  the  trestle  would  settle  and  push  up  from  the  bottom  two 
moimds  or  waves  of  mud  on  each  side.  So  the  construction  has  gone 
on  very  slowly,  and  has  been  quite  expensive,  as  dumping  in  some 
instances  has  cost  as  much  as  17  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  you  think  that  the  results  of  the  work  and  the 
project  itself  will  be  to  hold  the  channel? 

Col.  Gaillard.  The  benefits  of  the  project,  the  division  engineer 
of  the  Pacific  division  tell  me,  are  plainly  perceived,  both  in  the 
decrease  in  the  deposit  of  silt  and  in  the  fact  that  the  currents  do 
not  tend  to  set  across  the  canal  channel,  and  I  believe  that  the  money 
spent  so  far  has  been  an  excellent  investment  in  spite  of  the  bad 
TOttom  and  the  great  difficulty  in  dumping  material  from  the  trestle. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  result  as  to  final  cost  of  main- 
tenance when  the  canal  shall  be  permanently  finished? 

Col.  Gaillaro.  Of  the  Naos  Island  Dike?  If  we  get  it  constructed 
completely  to  the  island  and  of  a  proper  width,  the  net  result  would 
be  a  great  saving.  We  find  that  after  three  or  four  months  there  is 
no  further  settlement  at  all.  and  the  dike  is  permanent 

The  Chairman.  On  the  nnal  cost  of  maintenance! 

CoL  Gaillabd.  Yes;  a  decided  saving. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  is  something  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  handling  your  work? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes ; -decidedly  so.  Mr.  Williamson  tells  me  that 
the  silting  before  that  work  was  put  in  was  at  the  rate  of  600,000 
cubic  yards  per  year,  due  to  the  current 

The  Chairman.  Now  how  is  it? 

Mr.  Williamson.  The  Rio  Grande  is  still  emptying  there.  That 
will  be  closed  up  when  the  work  is  completed. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Now,  there  is  a  saving  of  about  400,000  cubic  yards 
a  year.    That  gives  some  idea  of  the  ^ving. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  would  that  be  worth? 

Col.  Gaillard.  About  20  cents  per  yard. 

The  Chairman.  $80,000  per  year  on  that  item? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  matter  of  maintenance — as  I  under- 
stand you,  Colonel — ^you  do  not  wish  to  hazard  any  speculation  as  to 
cost  of  maintenance  until  one  or  two  years  of  experience  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  banks  of  the  canal  have  assumed  a  state  of  rest 
and  you  know  the  work  of  construction  has  been  final  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  could  not  hazard  anything  that  I  felt  was  a  pre- 
cise estimate.  We  had  never  had  the  banks  in  a  state  of  rest  during 
our  work  of  excavation  since  we  started. 

The  Chairman.  During  one  or  two  years  of  use  of  the  canal,  when 
you  first  open  it,  you  thi^  you  can  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  final 
gtate  of  the  banks? 

Col.  Gahxard.  I  think  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  quite  a  close 
estimate  ought  to  be  submitted. 

Mr.  Sabath.  a  few  moments  ago,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stevens's 
miestion.  you  stated  that  you  had  let  out  some  contracts  for  some  of 
tnis  work.  Can  you  inform  us  how  many  of  these  contracts  you  did 
let? 

Col.  Gahjjird.  I  can  get  you  that  information.  I  can't  tell  you 
now  offhand,  as  there  have  been  a  number  of  them,  for  clearing  and 
excavating — ^probably  half  a  dozen  or  so  in  all.  I  can  furnish  a  list 
if  it  is  desired.  I  mentioned  the  two  principal  ones  in  my  testimony ; 
the  others  were  small  in  amoimt. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  do  you  call  small  in  amoimt? 

Col.  Gillard.  The  largest  of  all  was  202,410  cubic  yards,  most  of 
it  at  34  cents  a  vard,  and  the  balance  about  21  to  30  cents  a  yard. 
(Seelist,  p.  78.)" 

Mr.  Sabath.  So,  then,  that  work  that  you  did  let  by  contract  was 
done  cheaper  than  you  could  have  been  able  to  do  the  work  yourself? 

Col.  Gaillard.  "No  ;  we  did  work  at  Bohio,  as  much  in  extent,  at 
from  29  to  35  cents,  ourselves,  quite  similar  work,  but  it  was  where 
we  could  do  the  work  and  dump  the  material  near  at  hand.  In  other 
words,  the  haul  from  the  excavation  to  dump  was  50  to  300  or  400 
feet,  and  it  was  worked  with  wheelbarrows  and  push  cars  and  just 
dumped  right  over  in  the  bed  of  the  Chargres,  or,  m  the  case  of  some 
of  our  work,  in  an  old-abandoned  excavation  that  the  French  had 
made. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  you  let  any  contracts  lately? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Not  lately ;  not  within  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Sabath.  When  were  these  contracts  let  I 
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Col.  Gaillard.  In  the  fiscal  years  1909  and  1910. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Did  the  commission  approve  of  these  contracts? 

Col.  Gaiulard.  The  cliairman  approved  them. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  you  have  a  list  of  all  those  contracts? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  with  the  prices. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  you  can  furnish  the  committee  with  the  names  of 
the  contractors,  prices,  and  amount  of  material  excavated  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes.     (See  list,  p.  78.) 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  take  it  you  are  moving  rapidly  toward  perma- 
nent management  and  maintenance  of  the  canal,  and  I  presume  you 
have  tliougnt  of  the  question  of  management  and  maintenance,  and  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  ii  you  had  formed  a  theory  as  to  what  kind  of 
force  will  be  necessary  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

Col.  Gaillard.  In  a  general  way  I  have  thought  of  it  quite  often. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  strikes  me,  Colonel,  that  we  are  getting  down  ta 
where  we  will  have  to  have  a  practical  solution  of  that  question. 

Col.  Gaillard.  Of  the  work  now  under  my  charge  the  maintenance 
will  probably  be  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  steam  shovels  and 
dredges. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Your  work  at  present  is  divided — that  is,  you  have 
divisions  of  work.  When  the  canal  is  completed  it  will  be  a  single 
project? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  will  have  a  central  authority  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  what  I  wanted  to  know  was  your  idea  of  the 
government  and  maintenance  of  the  canal  as  an  industrial  opera- 
tion— not  speaking  now  of  the  form  of  government  of  the  zone. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  It  will  be  part  of  the  final  work  connected  with 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal,  and  it  would  include  all 
the  work  over  the  entire  length  of  the  50  miles. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  an  organization — what  kind  of  a 
force? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  I  have  that  mapped  out. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Perhaps  you  prefer  to  take  that  up  yourself? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  prefer  to  taKe  that  up  when  I  go  on  the  stand, 
as  I  have  prepared  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  and  the  force 
that  will  be  required  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal 
when  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  withhold  further  inquiry  in  relation  to  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  I  understood  from  your  statement  and  that  of 
Col.  Goethals,  you  only  let  contracts  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  in  cases  involving  small  amounts  of  dirt  to  be  moved,  when  the 
cost  of  moving  your  plant  to  do  that  work  would  be  greater  than  the 
cost  of  doing  the  work  by  the  contractors,  who  work  by  hand  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  Or  where  we  would  be  required  to  establish  a  camp 
with  its  mess  outfit,  its  quarters,  and  questions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Those  are  the  conditions? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Those  are  the  only  conditions. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  like  to  know  from  your  experience — how 
long  have  you  been  here 

Col.  Gaillard,  Nearly  five  years. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  As  to  the  character  of  the  lands  of  which  you  have 
had  notice.    Are  they  adapted  for  agriculture  and  settlement,  and 

ggrmanent  occupation  by  a  white  -Aanerican  population  from  the 
tates? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  do  not  think  very  favorably  of  them,  as  to  fer- 
tility, compared  with  other  lands  I  have  seen  in  the  Tropics.  I  think 
the  Canal  Zone  is  the  least  fertile  strip  of  land  of  ec|ual  area  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  Tropics.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  now 
developed  that  would  be  likelv  to  give  an  American,  with  the  rates  of 
salaries  we  pay,  what  he  would  consider  a  satisfactory  living  if  taken 
solely  from  agricultural  pursuits  within  the  zone  itself.  That  should 
be  modified  by  the  statement  that  I  am  judging  from  industries  now 
existing  and  articles  now  grown;  it  may  bi  that  something  mav  be 
developed  in  the  future  that  would  change  this  statement  and  make  it 
absolutely  incorrect,  but  I  know  of  nothing  now. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  anything  in  the  operation  of  the  canal  as  an 
industrial  proposition  which  would  require  that  there  should  be 
maintained  a  settled  strip,  and  that  the  jungle  should  be  excluded  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  work  of  which  you  have  charge?  That  is  to  say, 
is  it  necessary  that  the  jungle  should  be  excluded  from  your  division 
as  it  is  now  ? 

Col.  Gaillabd.  I  should  say  not,  except  for  a  width  of  about  100 
yards  or  so,  which  would  allow  us  to  look  for  breaks  in  the  banks. 
Nothing  much  beyond  100  yards  from  the  banks  of  the  canal  is 
neoessanr  for  maintenance  only. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  wi^  to  cause  any  embarrassment,  but  I 
take  the  matter  up  somewhat  from  the  military  standpoint,  and  if 
any  embarrassment  is  caused,  if  yougentlemen  will  please  indicate 
it,  I  will  withdraw  the  question.  Wnat  military  experience  have 
you  had  in  the  line  of  your  profession  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  have  served  with  the  battalion  of  engineers  two 
and  a  half  years  at  Willets  Point.  I  was  with  the  Army  at  Tampa 
and  Chickamauga  in  1898  and  in  Cuba  in  1899,  and  served  about  two 
and  a  half  years  in  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  in  Washington, 
and  again  in  Cuba,  the  second  time  in  1906  and  1907. 

Mr.  Stevens.  From  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  affairs  on 
the  zone,  what  do  you  think  about  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
open  sphere  or  area  adjacent  to  the  canal  for  defense  purposes?  Or 
would  it  be  better  to  let  the  jungle  grow  up  to  the  point  indicated  bj 
you  as  advantageous  for  operating  purposes?  In  other  words,  is 
there  any  difference  between  military  and  operating  purposes  as  to 
where  the  jungle  should  be  cleared? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  see  no  necessity  for  clearing  up  the  jungle  further 
than  I  mentioned,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  locks.  The  jungle 
would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  any  considerable  body 
of  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  party  could  proceed  in  secret 
along  trails  through  the  jungle  better  than  through  the  open  coun- 
try. In  any  event,  even  if  the  whole  zone  were  cleared,  you  would 
still  be  within  5  miles  of  another  territory  that  would  be  densely 
grown  up,  and  to  cross  that  5  miles  would  require  a  very  short  time, 
and  you  would  not  be  entirely  protected  from  surprise  either  by  a 
dense  population  or  a  complete  clearing  on  both  sides  of  the  canal. 
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The  Canal  Zone  is  so  narrow  that  I  do  not  see  any  great  advantage 
in  keeping  a  friendly  population  for  only  5  miles  from  the  canal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  From  a  military  standpoint  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  From  a  military  standpoint. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  an  American  population,  if  it  could  be 
maintained  in  advantageous  places,  would  be  of  military  advantage? 

Col.  Gaillard.  It  would  deDend  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
population.  If  the  zone  were  densely  settled  with  thrifty  Americans, 
I  tiiink  it  would  be  an  advantage,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  condition 
will  ever  obtain. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  would  be  the  condition  if  a  careless,  half- 
hostile  population  settled  in  the  zone  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  They  would  certainly  be  of  no  benefit  to  us.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  a  detriment  from  a  military  standpoint. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  view  of  the  whole  situation  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  canal,  its  use  for  commerce,  its  use  for  military  and 
naval  purposes  of  the  United  States,  what  military  force,  in  your 
opinion,  ought  to  be  maintained  on  the  zone,  as  an  economical  military 
proposition,  taking  into  consideration  the  military  situation  of  the 
whole  United  States  and  the  zone  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  feel  reasonably  certain  there  should  be  an  ample 
artillery,  garrison,  and  necessary  provisions  for  keeping  their  arma- 
ment in  order. 

Mr.  Stevens.  About  how  many  would  that  be? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  have  never  seen  the  plans  for  the  armament. 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  Eight  batteries  of  Coast  Artillery  were  estimated 
for  the  two  ends,  providing  a  garrison  large  enough  to  man  the  guns 
at  the  larger  of  the  two  ends,  not  supposmg  that  both  sides  will  be 
attacked  at  once.  This  was  prior  to  the  increase  in  armament  on  the 
Pacific  side. 

Mr.  Stemcns.  That  would  be  eight  batteries  of  Coast  Artillery? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes;  but  this  does  not  mean  an  increase  in  the 
Army  for  this  purpose.  I  have  also  served  on  the  Fortification 
Board,  the  Taft  Board,  so  I  loiow,  generally,  the  ideas  which  govern 
the  seacoast  defenses.  The  developments  in  naval  warfare  in  the 
last  few  years,  the  enormous  expense  of  a  battleship,  the  disparity 
that  is  at  once  made  evident  by  the  loss  of  a  battleship  as  between 
two  fleets,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  a  naval  attack  will  not  be 
made  against  any  fortified  position  so  long  as  the  enemy's  fleet  is 
intact  on  the  sea ;  nor  will  any  attempt  be  made  on  a  fortified  posi- 
tion in  case  the  enemy's  fleet  is  disabled.  Under  these  conditions 
then,  we  have,  were  we  to  start  out  on  the  coast  defenses  of  the 
United  States  to-day,  instead  of  1885,  a  condition  which  would 
probably  result  in  a  fewer  number  of  fortified  harbors  in  the 
United  States  than  now  exist.  Controlling  as  we  do  the  interior 
lines,  the  garrisons  can  easily  be  thrown  from  Boston,  or  Port- 
land, Me.,  down  to  the  south  coast  in  case  an  attack  is  attempted, 
so  that  the  necessity  for  garrisoning  all  of  the  fortified  places  in  the 
United  States  up  to  the  maximum  has  never  appealed  to  me.  I 
think  we  can  get  our  eight  batteries  of  Artillery  for  garrisoning 
the  two  ends  of  this  canal  from  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  in  the 
United  States  without  the  necessitjr  of  any  increase  whatever,  so 
that  I  think  the  contemplated  garrisons  for  the  Coast  Artillery  on 
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the  Isthmus  can  be  safely  soared  from  the  United  States,  and  is 
not  too  large.  You  will  find  others  having  different  views;  those 
are  mine. 

^Ir.  Stevens.  You  stated  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  line  of  your 
experience — Coast  Artillery? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  I  have  constructed  some  fortifications,  but  I  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  maintaining  of  the  fortifications  or  the 
care  of  the  gims. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  opinion,  Colonel,  have  you  as  to  the  amount 
of  mobile  force  necessary  for  a  permanent  garrison  on  the  Isthmus, 
after  having  settled  the  question  of  Coast  Ai-tillery? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  had  really  never  given  that  any  thought  as  to 
the  precise  number  of  troops  until  I  saw  it  stated  publicly  in  the 
Chief  of  Staff's  statement,  6,000  or  7,000  men. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  His  idea  is  a  division  of  troops,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  details  of  that  division,  excepting  that  it  is  to  consist  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  and  Cavalry,  nor 
do  I  remember  its  strength.  If  we  look  at  this  canal  as  a  military 
problem,  assuming  that  wo  have  the  interior  lines  of  communica- 
tion, and  assuming — and  this  is  a  big  assumption — that  we  can  re- 
enforce  any  troops  we  have  here  in  case  of  war  from  the  United 
States,  the  garrison  should  be  ample  to  protect  the  canal  against  a 
surprise  attack.  A  representative  of  the  Navy  Department,  who  is 
on  the  Panama  Fortincation  Board,  has  stated  that  6,000  men  can 
be  coimted  on  as  accompanying  the  fleet  available  for  making  a  dash. 
If  that  statement  is  correct,  then  at  least  6,000  should  be  the  maxi- 
mum, if  in  time  of  peace,  we  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  build 
the  fieldworks  that  would  be  necessary  from  a  military  standpoint 
to  protect  the  locks  and  the  dam  against  attack.  The  probability  of 
getting  troops  down  here  to  reenforce  the  garrison  are  slight. 

Judging  from  the  experience  in  Washington  in  1898,  where  I  hap- 
pened to  be  stationed  when  the  Spanish  War  came  on,  the  clamor  for 
troops,  for  heavy  guns,  for  Cavalry  and  Field  Artillery  along  the 
coast  was  so  great  that  I  doubt,  in  case  of  another  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  liable  to  attack,  whether  troops  could  be  secured 
from  the  United  States  to  reenforce  the  garrison  on  the  Isthmus. 
Under  that  condition  a  very  much  larger  force  will  be  required,  since 
this  is  an  outpost  and  must  be  kept  against  a  surprised  attack.  Those 
are  the  military  considerations  that  would  govern  in  a  case  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Sms  (to  Col.  Goethals).  Colonel,  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
traveling  over  the  canal  from  here  to  Colon,  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  there  is  anv  place  where  Cavalry  could  be  effectively  used 
between  the  two  loc*ks.  Are  there  any  highways  that  could  be  used 
on  the  Canal  Zone? 

Col.  Goethals.  The  Cavalry  could  use  the  roads  and  trails.  The 
enemy  could  land,  for  instance,  east  of  Panama ;  the  Cavalry  could 
use  the  Sabanas  Road  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  using  the  road 
toward  Pedro  Miguel.  It  would  be  useful  against  raiding  parties 
against  the  locks. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  had  reference  to  Cavalry  in  our  service. 

Col.  Goethals.  It  c©uld  operate  along  those  roads.  Cavalry  to-day 
is  useful  more  as  an  arm  that  can  secure  rapid  movement  than  it  is 
as  a  fighting  arm  as  cavalry. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  possible  to  move  rapidly  overland  between  here  and 
Colon? 

CJoI.  GrOETHALs.  We  could  move  rapidly  from  here  to  Gorgona; 
from  there  on  there  would  be  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  about  the  necessity  for  Field  Artillery? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  In  connection  with  the  Field  Artillery,  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  system  of  defense  that  is  con- 
templated. In  the  United  States  our  national  scheme  of  defense 
provides  for  coast  defenses  for  our  important  harbors.  The  object 
of  coast  defense  is  to  force  an  enemy  to  effect  a  landing  in  order  to 
capture  the  position  that  is  fortified.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  en- 
trance to  the  canal  will  be  so  fortified  as  to  force  an  enemy  to  seek 
a  landing  in  order  to  acquire  the  canal,  his  first  move  would  be  to 
secure  the  locks.  In  the  United  States  his  first  effort  is  to  secure 
the  town  by  a  land  attack.  The  town  there  has  to  be  provided  with 
certain  land  defenses  of  sufficient  strength  to  force  the  enemy  to  resort 
to  siege  operations  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  We  have  never  done 
what  the  Eurdpean  countries  have  done — resorted  to  semipermanent 
fortifications  for  the  protection  of  frontiers.  I  think  we  are  obliged 
to  do  that  on  the  Istnmus,  and  that  the  system  of  defense  for  the 
Isthmus  requires  not  only  batteries  for  the  protection  of  the  en- 
trances of  the  canal,  but  field  batteries  so  located  as  to  cover  the 
intervening  ground,  with  sufficient  Infantry  to  form  a  strong  line 
of  defense  against  any  party  that  might  proceed  overland  for  the 
destruction  of  the  locks,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  require  the 
enemy  to  resort  to  siege  operations.  The  Field  Artillery  would 
be  useful  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  there  not  be  too  few  lines  over  which  Field 
Artillery  could  operate  if  the  zone  were  left  to  grow  to  a  jungle, 
except  tne  small  part  which  you  propose  to  clear  near  the  canal  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  "When  you  take  into  consideration  the  defense  that 
is  to  be  provided  for  the  locks,  you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration 
the  clearing  of  a  larger  amount  of  jungle  for  defensive  purposes  than 
will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  canal,  and  if  this  scheme 
of  land  defense  for  the  locks  is  provided,  then  access  to  these  de- 
tached works,  removed  from  the  locks,  must  be  provided,  and  over 
such  roads  Artillery  can  travel  and  Cavalry  as  well. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  in  the  defense  of  this 
zone  that  any  hostile  force  or  nation  could  only,  and  would  probably 
only,  attack  us  by  one  coast,  while  we  have  another  coast  over  which 
troops,  supplies,  etc.,  could  be  moved  to  the  Isthmus? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  is  true,  and,  as  I  mentioned  a  short  time  ago, 
we  control  the  interior  lines  to  the  Isthmus.  In  that  case,  assuming 
that  reenforcements  could  be  provided,  which  I  am  not  willing  to 
concede,  there  should  be  a  garrison  large  enough  at  the  entrance  to 
man  the  guns  there,  and  large  enough  to  repel  any  attack  that  is 
liable  to  be  made  by  forces  accompanying  a  fleet,  a  force  stated  to 
me  by  a  naval  representative  to  be  not  over  6,000. 

Mr.  Stev'ens.  In  the  Spanish  War  there  was  a  very  urgent  demand 
made  for  troops  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast ;  was  there  any  along 
the  Pacific  coast? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  I  think  not 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  under  similar  circumstances,  why  not  use  the 
forces  of  the  other  coast  in  defense  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  demands  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  would  require  the  concentration  of  the  Pacific  coast 
troops  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that  is  the  condition  that  existed 
in  1898. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  the  very  fact  that  we  have  a  small  military 
force  available  for  use  in  the  United  States  renders  it  necessary  for 
us  to  maintain  a  larger  permanent  garrison  on  the  Isthmus  than  if 
we  had  a  larger  military  force  in  the  United  States,  a  part  of  which 
could  be  moved  here  in  case  of  emergency? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  is  a  question  of  policy.  I  have  outlined  to 
you  the  military  necessities  from  a  military  standpoint.  The  aues- 
tion  of  the  size  of  Army  is  a  question  of  national  policj  with  which 
I  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  can  I  make  any  recommendation. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  this  conmiittee  does  not  desire  to  discuss  that 
subject,  either. 

Col.  Goethals.  Assuming  that  we  are  going  to  provide  a  large 
enough  garrison  to  protect  the  canal  against  a  surprise,  man  to 
man,  in  an  open  field,  6,000  men  are  assumed  to  be  able  to  keep  back 
6,000  attacking  men,  as  the  6,000  defending  men  can  select  their  posi- 
tion. You  can  expect,  therefore,  that  6,000  men  under  such  circum- 
stances will  keep  back  the  6.000  attacking  men.  I  think  1  man 
behind  a  fence  is  equal  to  4  or  5  in  the  field;  therefore  1,500  should 
take  care  of  these  6,000  men  who  are  advancing  to  take  this  position, 
so  in  a  land  attack  the  defending  force  can  be  reduced  from  6,000 
to  1,500. 

Mr.  Stevens.  From  the  experience  which  the  United  States  has 
had  in  tropical  coimtries  in  maintaining  its  armed  forces,  which 
would  be  most  economical  so  far  as  this  Isthmus  is  concerned,  to 
construct  the  defenses,  and  maintain  a  smaller  force,  or  not  con- 
struct them  and  maintain  a  larger  force,  considering  the  sanitary 
condition  which  would  obtain,  the  cost  of  supplying  them,  the  illness 
which  has  always  attended  tropical  service,  and  the  expense  arising 
out  of  this  illness  in  the  way  of  pensions  and  matters  of  that  kind? 

Col.  Goethals.  Under  any  circumstances,  irrespective  of  location, 
I  would  select  the  defensive  position  with  the  smaller  garrison. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  that  argument  be  affected  either  way  by  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  tropical  climate? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  do  not  think  so.  Our  experience  with  the 
marines  here  shows  that  they  keep  their  health  very  well;  their 
percentage  of  sick  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  was  simply  assuming  that  this  was  not  an  excep- 
tional tropical  condition. 

Col.  Goethals.  I  think  it  is  harder  on  the  soldier  if  the  soldier 
is  not  occupied.  I  think  it  is  as  hard  on  the  idle  American  as  on 
the  idle  soldier.  I  think  occupation  and  exercise  go  a  great  way 
toward  keeping  men  healthy. 

Mr.  Sims.  Will  there  be  exercise  for  your  6,000  men  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  It  will  depend  on  the  commanding  officer.  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  marines  here  has  had  no  trouble  in  keeping 
his  men  occupied. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Has  he  6,000  men? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.   About  450. 

Mr.  Sims.  Could  exercise  be  had  for  6,000  men  ? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  I  think  so;  the  regimental  commanders  should  bo 
able  to  arrange  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Exercise  so  as  to  result  in  benefit  to  the  Government? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  Yes:  the  marines  put  up  buildings,  build  roads, 
paint  their  buildings^  do  sanitary  work,  etc. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  size  ordnance  are  to  be  mounted  on  the  forts? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  Six-inch  guns;  14-inch  guns;  one  16-inch,  and 
12-inch  mortars.* 

Mr.  EscH.  There  is  no  Question  of  any  existing  battleship  having 
guns  in  excess  of  14  inches? 

Col.  GOBTHALS.   No. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  range  of  the  forts  would  be  greater  than  any  bat- 
tleship? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Always;  that  is  the  aim  of  the  defense.  We  can 
always  get  foundations  that  the  Navy  can't  get;  we  can  always  get 
angles  of  fire  that  the  Navy  can't.  It  is  always  the  aim  of  the  defense 
to  get  guns  that  will  keep  the  ships  beyond  the  ships'  range  of  the 
batteries. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  advantage  would  be  in  favor  of  the  fortifications? 

Col.  GoETHAL.  Yes ;  always  has  been,  always  will  be. 

Mr.  EscH.  No  vessel  could  get  within  range  of  the  locks? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  A  few  years  ago  it  might  have  seemed  laughable 
to  fear  danger  from  airships.  Demonstration  of  the  last  year  has 
shown,  however,  that  some  damage  might  be  done  by  the  dropping 
of  shells  and  bombs.  Would  it  be  possible,  by  dropping  of  bombs, 
to  injure  the  locks,  gates,  or  apparatus  connected  with  tneir  operation  ? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  I  dou't  thinK  so. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  To  make  them  effective,  what  must  be  required  ? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  They  have  got  to  locate  a  large  enough  bomb  in 
exactly  the  right  spot,  and  the  chances  are  against  it.  Besides,  I 
have  not  the  faith  in  the  airship  that  you  have. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  My  faith  has  been  strengthened  a  little  in  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  possible,  practicably  possible,  for  an  individual  or 
a  few  individuals,  on  foot  or  otherwise,  to  carry  sufficient  explosives 
to  damage  the  locks  either  by  coming  to  them  or  by  being  on  a  ship 
that  might  be  passing  through,  or  such  other  means  as  might  be  used 
by  a  few  individuals! 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  It  is  possiblc  for  them  to  carry  enough,  but  I  can 
not  understand  a  condition  at  the  locks  which  would  permit  those 
men  to  locate  that  charge  so  as  to  damage  the  locks.  I  can  not  under- 
stand what  the  men  at  the  locks  would  be  doing  to  permit  it  to  be 
located. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  practicably  possible  to  do  so? 

Col.  Gk)ETHALS.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  condition  that  is  liable 
to  occur  at  all.  I  have  had  a  report  where  an  attempt  was  to  be  made 
to  dynamite  the  locks,  and  the  statement  is  still  made  that  the  effort 
wiU  yet  be  made. 
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Mr.  Driscoll.  You  will  keep  a  suflSciently  large  force  to  protect 
the  locks? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Of  course;  and  if  they  provide  legislation  which 
jill  enable  us  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel  when  it  passes  through 
that  will  obviate  any  danger  from  that  direction. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  I  am,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  given  your  statement  as  to  the  number 
of  land  troops  required  for  the  reasonable  protection  of  the  canal. 
Have  you  thought  of  the  naval  equipment  and  force  that  would  be 
required  for  the  protection  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes ;  we  should  provide  dry  docks,  coaling  sta- 
tions, wireless  stations,  magazines,  machine  shops.  We  should  see 
that  no  vessel  of  the  Navy  is  engaged  in  any  oefensive  operations 
around  the  canal. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Which  ocean  would  you  have  the  dry  dock  on  ? 

Col.  Gk)ETHALS.  We  propose  to  have  it  located  on  the  Pacific  side 
at  the  request  of  the  Navy,  because  there  is  no  dry  dock  accessible  to 
them  nearer  than  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  there  a  good  location  on  the  Pacific  side? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes;  just  north  of  Sosa  Hill.  It  would  be  under 
the  protection  of  Sosa  Hill. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  there  a  good  harbor? 

Col.  G0ETHAU8.  We  expect  to  make  the  harbor  good  by  dred^g. 
The  Navy  should  not  be  considered  in  a  defensive  plan ;  it  should  he 
used  for  offense. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Colonel,  you  have  spoken  of  the  necessary  land  de- 
fenses to  repel  any  landing  of  force  of  an  enemy  and  of  the  dry  dock 
and  repair  station  for  the  ships  of  the  Navy ;  and  of  course  there  will 
have  to  be  a  reservation  for  an  encampment  for  the  troops.  How 
much  that  is  left  of  the  zone  after  the  canal  and  lake  are  completed 
will  be  necessary  for  these  various  purposes? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  That  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  can  only  state  that 
when  the  fortification  board  was  here  in  1910  and  outlined  the  land 
required  by  the  Army  and  Navy  I  began  to  question  if  after  the 
Army  and  Navy  got  through  there  would  be  enough  land  left  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  EscH.  Col.  Gaillard,  of  whom  do  you  buy  the  enormous  amount 
of  dynamite  that  you  use  in  the  work  of  excavation  ? 

Col.  GAHJiARD.  Now  the  du  Pont*  and  the  Keystone  Co.  have  the 
contract;  and  once  the  Keystone  Co.  had  it  for  the  entire  year. 

Col.  GoETiiAi^.  Two  years  ago  the  Keystone  Co.  had  the  contract 
for  all  the  dynamite ;  a  year  ago  it  was  divided  between  the  Keystone 
and  the  du  Pont ;  and  this  year  there  is  another — it  is  also  a  divided 
contract  between  those  two  firms.  Recently  we  have  been  in  the 
market  for  an  additional  supply  of  dynamite  and  have  purchased 
some  "  Trojan  "  powder,  the  company  providing  that  being  the  lowest 
bidder,  and  they  are  now  furnishing  that  for  submarine  work  on  the 
Pacific  side. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  have  never  purchased  any  foreign  explosive? 

Col.  GoETHAi^.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  How  do  our  explosives  compare  with  those  of  other 
nations  for  use  in  work  such  as  you  are  engaged  in? 
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Col.  Gaillard.  I  think  the  dynamite  we  get  is  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  any  foreign  explosive  that  we  could  get.  Our  holes  have  to  be 
loaded  in  water  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  most  of  them  have 
water  even  in  the  dry  season.  We  can  not  use  any  explosive  that  can 
not  be  loaded  and  fired  under  water.  Our  dynamite  has  been  quite 
reliable  and  fairlv  safe  to  handle. 

Mr.  Escns.  And  it  has  been  purchased  at  what  you  consider  a  very 
reasonable  price? 

Col.  Gaillabd.  I  thought  it  was  very  reasonable  two  years  ago ;  but 
it  has  been  rising  steadily  ever  since. 

Col.  Goethals.  The  price  is  gradually  going  up. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  Army  appropriation  act  established  an  explosive 
factory.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  establishment  of  that  fac- 
tory by  the  Government  has  had  a  tendency  to  regulate  or  control  the 
rate? 

Col.  Gaillard.  No;  I  think  its  capacity  is  much  too  small  to  affect 
the  supply  of  dynamite  in  the  coimtry  at  large. 

Mr.  OTBVENS.  Probably  helped  to  increase  the  price. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Why  have  these  contracts  been  divided  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  The  lowest  bidder,  I  believe,  only  bid  to  furnish  a 
certain  amount,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  limited;  the  Key- 
stone Co.  in  each  case  bid  a  lower  price  on  all  that  their  plant  per- 
mitted them  to  furnish.  That  bid  was  accepted  rather  than  take 
the  entire  amoimt  from  the  next  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  bid  only  for  a 
certain  quantity  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  They  said  the  capacity  of  their  plant  would  not 
permit  them  to  manufacture  the  entire  amount.  Col.  Goethals  tells 
me  that  they  claim  now  that  it  is  because  they  are  imable  to  secure 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  saltpeter. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  what  they  claim? 

Col.  Gaillabd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Isn't  it  possible  that  there  is  an  agreement  between 
these  two  large  companies — ^between  the  du  Pont  and  the  other  one  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  We  have  been  mean  enough  to  suspect  that. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Can't  you  secure  this  dynamite  from  some  other 
concern? 

Col.  Goethals.  Apparently  not.  We  advertised  for  it  and  sent 
our  circulars  around  as  liberally  as  possible,  but  we  got  no  bids 
except  from  those  two  companies  in  the  last  three  years.  Now,  as  I 
say,  we  have  just  made  a  purchase  of  some  of  this  "  Trojan"  pow- 
der, with  the  hope  that  that  might  affect  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  we  should  institute  a  probing  committee 
to  pursue  those  questions,  I  suppose  the  route  would  be  to  get  after 
the  Panama  Kailroad  Co.? 

Col.  Goethai-5.  If  you  are  going  to  investigate  the  trusts  you 
might  also  investigate  the  Panama  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  purchasing  done  through  the  Panama 
Eailroad? 

Col.  Goethals.  No,  sir;  it  is  done  through  the  commission  office 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  the  price  has  been  increasing  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  that  is  very  likely  due  to  an  agreement  that  these 
two  corporations  or  trusts  have  entered  into? 
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Col.  GoETHALS.  Probably;  we  do  not  know;  we  have  been  mean 
enough  to  suspect  it. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  the  trust  is  responsible  for  the  high  price  of 
dynamite  as  well  as  everything  else  you  are  obliged  to  buy  from 
them. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  probe  would  help  you 
very  much. 

Col.  GoETHALs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Could  not  our  Government  and  our  plant  supply 
you  with  enough  dynamite  to  use  here? 

Col.  Goethals.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Has  any  effort  been  made  on  the  part  of  anyone 
looking  to  that  end  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  took  that  up  with  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  but 
he  could  not  meet  our  demands.  They  manufacture,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  smokeless  powder,  and  what  we  want  is  saltpeter  dynamite. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  How  much  dynamite  do  you  use  on  an  average? 

Col.  Goethals.  Eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  month — 
about  that. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  can  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  think  it  is  a  little  over  12  cents  now  (12.25  and 
12.73). 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  it  has  been  down  to  what? 

Col.  Gaillard.  It  was  10.6  cents  one  year,  1910. 

Mr.  Sabath.  So  it  has  increased  nearly  20  per  cent  in  two  years? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Have  foreign  companies  been  permitted  to  bid? 

Col.  Goethals.  We  have  asked  tor  bids,  but  received  none. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  were  in  the  trust,  too,  were  they? 

Col.  Goethals.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  the  permanent  demand  of  the  Government  for  dyna- 
mite in  its  various  works  sufficient  to  justify  the  Government  in 
permanently  manufacturing  djnamite  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  prevent 
its  being  compelled  to  patronize  a  private  manufacturer? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  do  not  think  so.  AVe  require  saltpeter  dynamite 
here  on  account  of  the  moist  condition  and  the  rapid  deterioration, 
whereas  in  the  States  nitrate  of  sodium  dynamite  would  answer  the 
purpose  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Si:ms.  For  river  and  harbor  improvement  and  coast  fortifica- 
tion would  they  not  require  the  same  kind  of  dynamite  as  you  are 
using? 

Col.  Goethals.  Our  conditions  are  different.  This  is  a  hot  and 
moist  climate. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  it  would  not  pay  to  build  a  dynamite  factory  sim- 
ply to  supply  you  with  what  you  need  to  finish  this  work? 

Col.  Goethals.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  piping  times  of  peace  you  would  hear  noth- 
ing about  the  probability  oi  damage  to  the  canal,  except  possibly  by 
sporadic  parties,  but  that,  of  course,  would  be  inconvenient  in  the 
operation  of  the  canal,  if  not  gravely  dangerous.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  a  situation  which  would  be  vastly  improved  if  nobody  iBimical 
to  the  Government  was  permitted  to  settle  on  the  strip. 
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Col.  Gaillard.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  improved  if  no  one  inimi- 
cal to  the  Government  was  settled  on  the  zone. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  indicated  with  considerable  force  and 
emphasis  the  desirability  of  having  the  employees  and  their  families 
on  the  zone  even  in  times  of  peace.  Whatever  advantage  would  be 
derived  from  a  friendly  population  would  be  abundantly  supplied 
by  these  employees  and  their  families.  But  the  land  that  will  remain 
after  the  lake  fills  up  and  the  canal  is  constructed  will  hardly  be  fit 
for  habitation  and  cultivation. 

Col.  Gahxard.  There  will  be  land  on  which  certain  products  can 
be  grown,  but  not  profitably  enough  at  present  to  make  a  living  for 
enterprising  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  applied  to  by  a  friend  of  yours  seek- 
ing a  home,  you  would  advise  him  to  settle  where  he  could  do  better? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  come  to  the  zone  to 
engage  solely  in  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  remember,  all  the  acts  and  treaties  which 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  the  Isthmus  used  the  lan- 
guage, substantially,  "  necessary  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
protection  of  the  canal."  You  do  not  remember  any  authority  any- 
where providing  for  the  colonization  of  the  zone  or  the  distribution 
of  homes? 

Col.  Gaillard.  No  ;  I  know  of  no  such  enactment  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  land  has  been  acquired  on  the 
zone  under  the  Spooner  Act  and  the  treaties,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  the  canal  and  for  its  operation  and  protection? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Under  the  purchase  from  Panama  we  got  more 
land  than  will  probably  be  used  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  and 
for  the  dumps,  accessories,  etc.  The  surplus  land,  I  think,  might 
well  lie  unoccupied. 

The  Chairman.  If  necessary  to  reduce  the  jungle,  I  suppose  it 
could  be  taken  up  for  other  purposes  as  well  as  agricultural,  could 
it  not? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  nothing  lost  in  providing  ample 
ground  for  the  people  to  walk  on,  and  for  drilling  purposes  for  the 
troops  here? 

Col.  Gaillard.  No;  it  would  be,  in  many  waySj  an  advantage 
to  provide  large  open  spaces  for  the  troops.  They  will  need  exercise 
and  will  get  more  of  it  if  proper  facilities  are  provided. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Goethals,  you  remarked  on  the  reluctance  of 
the  coast  cities  during  the  Spanish-American  War  to  deny  them- 
selves the  protection  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  understand  from 
that  that  you  think  the  coast  cities  will  prefer  their  own  protection 
to  the  protection  of  the  canal? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather  from  your  statements  that  you  antici- 

{>ate  that  there  might  be  a  dearth  of  troops  in  some  cases  for  rein- 
orcements? 
Col.  Goethals.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  Dick  Act,  transforming  the  State  militia  into  the  real  arti- 
cle as  a  part  of  the  standing  Army,  the  National  Guard  is  already 
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demanding  recognition  and  pay  in  line  with  the  regular  troops.  If 
they  take  that  step  and  succeed  in  their  demand,  probably  the 
President  and  Congress  will  also  couple  with  it  some  of  the  duties  of 
the  Regular  Army,  and  a  large  number  of  men  will  be  available  in 
case  of  necessity. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Then  I  would  suggest  that  they  be  retained  there 
for  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  let  us  have  the  Regulars 
h^re, 
'    The  Chairman.  You  would  prefer  to  have  the  Regulars? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahkman.  Have  you  considered  that  it  may  be  necessary  or 
advisable,  in  using  this  canal  as  a  war  measure,  in  order  that  we  may 
concentrate  an  eftctive  force  of  men  and  a  considerable  number  of 
battleships  for  making  both  oceans  equally  accessible  to  them,  to 
have  some  basis  of  supplies  within  the  Canal  Zone — that  is,  some 
arrangement  for  resupplying  or  revictualing  the  Navy  and  Army, 
and  making  this  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  the  Navy  and  Army? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir.  We  appreciate  that  fact,  and  the  commis- 
sary should  be  maintained  not  only  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  canal,  but  for  general  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  able,  I  presume,  to  fully  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  in  order  to  make  this  strip  useiul  for  the  operation  and 
protection  of  the  canal  we  should  own  all  the  land  necessary,  and 
then  determine  what  to  do  with  it? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  subscribe  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  affree  in  the  main  with  the 
statement  of  Col.  Wilson  last  night,  as  mcdified  by  you  in  your  re- 
marks during  his  examination? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Col.  Goethals,  the  operation  of  the  canal  has  been 
discussed  largely  from  the  military  aspect,  but  not  particularly  from 
the  commercial  aspect.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  canal,  if  it  is  as  great  as  some  people  believe  it  is,  will 
produce  a  considerable  population  here  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
each  end  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  have  taken  that  into  consideration,  and  assunie 
that  we  would  have  to  provide  for  such  a  condition  in  the  future,  and 
have  contemplated  the  use  of  the  dump  at  the  foot  of  the  Naos  Island 
breakwater,  which  Col.  Gaillard  has  described,  as  a  suitable  place 
for  just  such  development  on  the  Pacific  side,  with  Cristobal — that 
being  our  town  on  tne  Atlantic  side — for  such  development  on  that 
side. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  these  will  both  be  on  American  territory? 

Col,  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  both  on  American  territory,  and  Ameri- 
can towns. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  understand  that  the  limits  of  Colon  and  Panama 
are  now  fixed? 

Col.  Goethals.  Provisionally  only. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  the  line  between  Panama  territory,  as  repre- 
sented inside  of  these  cities,  and  the  American  territory  is  practi- 
callv  fixed? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  fixed  provisionally,  but  it  is  still  open 
for  final  settlement  and  adjustment. 
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Mr.  Borland.  But  that  settlement  and  adjustment  will  not  ma- 
terially enlarge  these  boundaries;  is  that  true? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  presume  they  will  not  materially  enlarge  the 
boundaries.  The  commercial  business — shipping  and  trading — ^I  pre- 
sume, would  be  lareely  on  American  territory  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  promote  that  kind  of 
growth  on  American  territory — ^a  growth  that  would  tend  to  defeat 
the  military  purposes  in  view  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  You  have  misunderstood  me  if  you  believe  that 
I  think  this  ought  to  be  a  militarjr  reservation.  The  construction  of 
the  canal  is  not  a  military  proposition;  it  is  a  civil  and  commercial 
proposition.  The  fact  that  I  am  in  the  Army  does  not  alter  that 
situation  at  all.  I  look  upon  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
canal  as  a  distinctively  civil  and  conmiercial  function,  and  that  the 
reason  for  our  being  nere  is  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  canal,  and  after  its  construction  this  should  be  a  civil  function. 
But  we  diould  create  such  an  entity  here  that  in  time  of  war  the 
military  necessities  of  the  situation  would  predominate,  and  the 
oj)eration  and  maintenance  of  the  canal  will  be  subordinate  to  those 
military  features.  Then,  if  we  open  these  two  terminals  to  commer- 
cial business,  martial  law  would  exist  for  these  two  cities  just  as  it 
would  when  the  military  takes  over  territory  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  the  presence  of  an  agricultural  population,  if 
such  were  possible,  along  the  canal,  with  lemon,  orange,  and  rubber 
plantations,  or  anjrthing  else  possible — would  that  be  anything  more 
than  an  inconvenience  or  danger  from  a  military  standpoint? 

Mr.  Stevens.  All  this  has  already  been  discussed  and  is  already  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  wanted  to  inquire,  if  you  know,  how  much  land 
is  now  privately  owned  on  the  Canal  Zone  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  do  not  recall  the  amount.  Judge  Feuille  will 
give  you  the  information  in  his  testimony. 

Mr.  HAMHiTON.  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get 
into  the  record  a  brief  statement  by  Col.  Gaillard  as  to  what  per- 
centage of  the  land  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  cultivated.  My  observation 
is  that  there  are  a  few  shacks  here  and  there,  with  a  few  patches 
around  these  shacks,  which  are  poorly  cultivated.  These  patches 
seem  to  be  but  a  few  feet  square.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement 
from  you  on  that  subject. 

Col.  Gahxard.  I  can  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
entire  Canal  Zone,  or  of  any  very  considerable  portion  of  it.  I  am 
acquainted  with  tne  situation  at  the  Las  Cascadas  Plantation  Co.'s 
plantation,  which  lies  east  of  Empire.  They  have  between  three 
and  four  thousand  acres  of  land,  on  which  they  plant  rubber  trees, 
cacao,  and  coffee. 

Mr.  HAMHiTON.  Is  that  on  the  zone? 

Col.  Gahlard.  Yes;  it  is  entirely  within  tbe  zone.  This  is  an 
English  syndicate  or  company,  and  they  contribute  with  the  Canal 
2k)ne  government  in  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Empire  to  the 
plantation.  That  plantation,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  hearsay,  has  never  paid  a  profit  in  any  year  of  its  existence, 

Mr.  HAMnm)N.  How  long  have  they  been  cultivating  this  land  ? 
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Col.  Gaillard.  They  or  their  predecessors  were  cultivating  it  when 
I  came  here,  and  they  cultivated  it  previous  to  1907.  Tnere  was 
another  large  area  of  land  near  Gorgona  planted  in  sugar  cane,  which 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rum. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  believe  that  a  little  quiet,  judicious 
diplomacy  will  be  more  efficacious  in  solving  that  question  than  any 
piiblication  ? 

Col.  Gaillard.  I  think  so.  These  are  the  only  areas  of  land  that 
are  under  cultivation  of  which  I  know.  The  rest  of  the  so-called 
cultivated  areas  consist  simply  of  fruits,  casava,  a  few  corn  patches^ 
a  few  pineapples,  oranges,  and  limes.  In  settling  the  claims  oi 
these  plantations  I  think  they  ran  from  $25  to  $125. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  total  price? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  the  total  price. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  a  plantation  on  this 
zone  ?  How  much  does  it  contain  ?  A  plantation  on  this  zone  is  of 
small  area,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Gahxard.  Yes:  an  acre  or  tAvo  at  most. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  these  plantations,  so  called,  are  generally  sur- 
rounded by  a  jungle  growth? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  reached  by  a  footpath? 

Col.  Gaillard.  Yes;  and  are  almost  inaccessible.  They  are  fre- 
quently inaccessible  in  the  wet  season. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  have  no  highway  facilities  except  those 
that  have  been  practically  constructed  by  the  canal  commission. 

Col.  Gaillard.  No;  there  is  no  road  on  which  wheels  can  go  in  the 
limits  of  the  zone  except  those  constructed  by  the  canal  commission. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  nowhere  exhibited  a  desire  or 
disposition  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  necessities  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  supplying  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits? 

Col.  Gaillard.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  retail  trade  of  prod- 
ucts brought  in  on  pack  animals,  consisting  mainly  of  bananas,  yams, 
okra,  green  com,  papayas,  and  charcoal. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  come  from? 

Col.  Gaillard.  From  the  little  plantations  throughout  the  zone, 
and  a  few  from  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  amount  to  in  the  zone — is  it  con- 
siderable? 
*  Col.  Gaillard.  I  should  say  that  it  was  quite  small. 

Col.  Gobthals.  The  commission  made  an  effort  to  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corozal  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Empire,  where  we  attempted 
to  grow  fresh  vegetables,  the  farms  being  under  experts,  but  we  had  to 
give  it  up.    We  wanted  to  build  the  canal  within  the  estimated  cost 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

STATEMENT   OP   LIEUT.   FEEDERICK   MEARS,    UNITED   STATES 
ARMY,  CHIEF  ENGINEER  PANAMA  RAILROAD. 

The  Chairman.  Lieutenant,  I  am  not  advised  of  the  scope  of  the 
testimony  that  you  have  to  offer,  and  I  will  ask  Col.  Goethals  to 
make  such  suggestions  regarding  your  examination  as  will  be  of 
assistance  to  th^  committee.  If  you  have  your  statement  in  mind, 
you  can  proceed  in  your  own  way,  giving  your  opinion  upon  ques- 
tions on  the  Isthmus  affecting  our  interests  and  the  prospects  for  an 
early  comuletion  of  the  canal  and  its  proper  operation  and  protection. 

Lieut.  Mears.  The  work  on  surveys  for  the  relocated  line  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  was  started  in  the  month  of  July,  1906,  and 
two  parties  were  sent  into  the  field  to  work  from  either  end,  and 
the  surveys  were  completed  about  the  month  of  March,  1907.  Shortly 
after  that  time,  the  work  of  building  the  new  line  was  turned  over 
to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  and  actual  construction  work  com- 
menced in  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  1907. 
There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  actual  construction  work  during  that 
year,  due  to  the  Tack  of  available  funds  and  the  preliminary  work 
incident  to  the  building  up  of  an  organization.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  following  fiscal  year — that  is,  July  1,  1908 — the  work  has  been 
carried  on  and  pushed  with  every  effort.  We  expect  to  entirely 
complete  the  new  line  by  the  close  or  the  present  fiscal  year.  We  have 
carried  on  work,  which  amounts,  in  summary,  to  the  following  quan- 
tities.   The  clearing  amounted  to  1,428  acres: 

Excavation  (prism  of  eMit) : 

Earth cubic  ynrds—  2,768,230 

lioose   rock ' do 455,  500 

Solid  rock do 1,920,265 

Borrow do 3, 801, 401 

Wet  earth - do 2,  f>42 

TotalJ 8,  054, 038 

Embankment : 

From  canal do 4. 9iM>,  224 

Total  embankment  (waste  included) do 14,811,317 

Masonry  (concrete)  : 

Class  A do 7, 060. 07 

Class  B do 44,  210. 48 

Class  C do 11, 281. 81 

Rubble  in  cement do 260. 99 

Rubble,  dry do 400. 00 

Riprap do 15. 97 

Reenforced  iron tons—  3,211.  92 

Grillage  piles linear  feet—  103,825 

Trestle : 

Temporary — 

Lumber M  feet  b.  m—  5, 069.  28 

Piles - linear  feet—  1, 216, 318 

Permanent — 

Lumber M  feet  b.  m—  14.  0^ 

PUes linear  feet—  2, 620 
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Track: 

Temporary — 

30-poimd  rail linear  feet—  7,288 

Ties,  6  by  8  by  8 106, 327 

70-pound  rail linear  feet—  371, 045 

Permanent — 

Ballast cubic  yards—  78, 698 

Ties 94, 814 

70-pound  rail linear  feet—  209, 201 

90-pound   rail do 84, 086 

Pipe: 

Tile  (6-inch) 1, 630 

Cast-iron 2,194 

Galvanized-iron — 

12-inch 32 

16-inch 416 

20-inch 210 

24-Inch 931 

36-inch 166 

Vitrlfled-clay— 

10-Inch 667 

16-Inch 2,501 

24-inch 5,397 

30-inch— _: 2,461 

36-inch 38 

Wooden  culverts , feet  b.  m—  31,566 

Steel  in  bridges tons—  1,244.26 

Miscellaneous  structures feet  b.  m 700,180 

In  order  to  ffive  the  committee  an  idea  of  what  this  work  has  cost 
to  date,  the  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  amount  expended 
(labor  and  material)  on  the  construction  of  the  relocation  of  the 
Panama  Kailroad  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  to  November 
1,  1911: 

Account 
No. 

502.  Engineering $312, 654. 54 

503.  Right  of  way  and  station  grounds - 1, 353. 66 

504.  Real  estate 109. 04 

505.  Grading,  temporary  tracks  and  structures 5,607,692.66 

506.  Tunnels 213, 276. 34 

607.  Permanent  bridges,  trestles,  and  culverts 912,330.80 

508.  Tl€«  (cost  of) . 86,191.78 

509.  Rails  (cost  of) 118,796.79 

510.  Fastenings  (cost  of) 34,304.76 

511.  Frogs  and  switches  (cost  of) 5,246.81 

512.  Ballast  (cost  of  and  unloading) 43,361.36 

513.  Laying  permanent  tracks 137,453.06 

514.  Fencing  right  of  way 1, 373. 94 

515.  Crossings,  cattle  guards,  and  signs 7, 086. 48 

516.  Interlocking  and  signals 6.710.83 

517.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines 51, 353. 02 

518.  Permanent  station  buildings 33. 457. 77 

524.  Miscellaneous  structures 16, 317. 13 

526.  Greneral  expenses 15,729.63 


Total 7, 604, 799. 34 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  road  ? 
Lieut.  Meafs.  The  total  cost  will  be  $9,500,000. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  miles! 
Lieut.  Hears.  There  are  42  miles  of  line  to  be  rebuilt. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you,  in  relocating  that  road,  kept  in  touch 
with  the  canal  all  the  way! 
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Lieut.  Meabs.  No,  sir;  the  line  was  not  built  in  touch  with  the 
canal,  but  we  come  within  the  Canal  Zone  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  your  stations  so  arranged  and  the  lines 
so  located  that  you  can  serve  as  a  valuable,  constant  adjunct  to  the 
canal  if  it  should  be  needed  in  the  operation  of  the  canal? 

Lieut  Mears.  So  far  as  possible.  In  crossing  the  Gatun  Valley 
we  had  to  turn  away  from  the  canal  and  make  a  slight  detour  in 
order  to  get  a  suitable  crossing  of  the  valley. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Are  not  the  stations  located  so.  as  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  canal? 

Lieut  Meabs.  Yes,  sir;  the  station  at  Gatun  is  located  with  that 
exact  obiect  in  view,  and  also  the  station  at  Pedro  Miguel. 

The  Chatrman.  In  case  of  an  accident  or  misfortune  to  the  canal, 
I  suppose  jouT  idea  was  in  relocating  the  railroad  that  you  would 
make  it  available  as  an  adjunct  to  the  canal  in  its  operations? 

Lieut  Mears.  Yes,  sir;  in  locating  the  Gold  HiU  line,  we  made 
the  present  location  solely  with  that  end  in  view,  and  kept  it  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  lock  site  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  the  towns 
of  Pedro  Miguel  and  Paraiso. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  canal  is  finished,  would  it  not  be  the 
most  economical  arrangement  for  the  railroad  to  do  the  local  work? 

Lieut.  Mears.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  make  a  local  service  out  of  that 
canal,  anyhow? 

Lieut.  Mears.  I  should  think  the  railroad  would  do  a  lar^ 
passenger  business  when  the  canal  is  finished.  For  freight  it  is 
questionable. 

Mr.  EscH.  How  about  freight? 

Lieut.  Mears.  I  should  think  the  freight  business  would  be  ques- 
tionable. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  idea  do  you  think  the  canal  could  be 
made  available  for  the  local  stations  ? 

Lieut.  Mears.  The  local  freight  would  be  handled  by  the  railroad. 

Mr.  EscH.  Still,  you  aboli^  quite  a  number  of  towns  up  the 
valley? 

Lieut  Mears.  The  towns  that  are  abolished  do  not  amount  to  a 
^reat  deal.  They  are  simply  settlements  in  the  lake  re^on.  There 
is  a  small  business  going  on  m  there  now,  due  to  the  canal  operations. 

The  Chairman.  The  successful  operation  of  the  canal,  with  or 
without  a  view  to  military  operations,  would  necessitate  a  certain 
number  of  towns  and  a  considerable  population  composed  of  the  em- 
ployees, would  it  not?  ^ 

Lieut  Mears.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  weight  of  rail  was  on  the  old  line? 

Lieut.  Mears.  When  the  Americans  first  came  here,  in  1904,  the 
Panama  Railroad  was  laid  mostly  with  56-pound  rails.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  was  done  was  to  change  the  old  rail  and  put  in  70- 
pound  steel  rails.  That  was  later  changed  to  90-pound  steel  rails 
for  the  sections  of  the  line  that  were  subjected  to  the  heavy  traflBc  of 
the  canal,  in  hauling  spoil  to  the  dumps. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  weight  of  rail  will  be  used  on  the  relocated  line? 

Lieut.  Mears.  Ninety-pound  steel  rails  on  the  relocated  line. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  that  to  be  from  end  to  end  ? 

Lieut.  Mears.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  EscH.  How  many  ties  are  placed  to  the  mileK 

Lieut.  Hears.  About  3,000  to  the  mile. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  that  the  standard  in  the  States? 

Lieut.  Mears.  It  is  the  standard  space  of  21  inches. 

Mr.  EscH.  Now,  if  the  local  freight  is  to  be  questionable,  after  the 
canal  is  in  operation,  and  the  traffic  will  be  largely  confined  to  pas- 
senger service,  is  there  any  necessity  for  the  90-pound  rail? 

Lieut.  Mears.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  economy  in  this  country 
to  lay  90-pound  steel  rails  on  permanent  tracks.  The  track  is  sub- 
lected  to  a  downpour  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  the  roadbed 
oecomes  soft,  and  the  ties  naturally  sink  into  the  ground.  It  is  not 
like  the  ordinary  roadbed  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Escii.  It  does  that  even  if  it  is  well  ballasted  ? 

Lieut.  Mears.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  dry  season,  the  ballast  will 
hold  the  track  in  shape,  but  during  the  rainy  months  of  the  vear  the 
roadbed  softens;  but  the  heavy  steel  rails  will  stiffen  up  the  track 
very  well. 

Mr.  Escn.  Does  rust  materially  weaken  a  rail? 

Lieut.  Mears.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Escn.  The  trouble  is  from  the  softening  of  the  roadbed! 

Lieut.  Mears.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  on  that  account  the  heavier  rail  was  used  ? 

Lieut.  Mears.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  that  the  maximum  weight  of  rail  used  in  the  States? 

Lieut.  Mears.  No,  sir;  they  go  up  to  110  pounds,  and  most  of  the 
standard  roads  in  the  States  are  laid  with  100-pound  steel  rails. 
The  New  York  Central  uses  a  100-pound  rail. 

Mr.  Escn.  What  weight  of  engine  do  you  have  to  use  ? 

Lieut.  Mears.  About  90-ton  en^nes. 

Mr,  EscH.  That  is,  under  existmg  conditions;  but  what  would  you 
require  in  the  future  ? 

Lieut.  Mears.  You  would  always  have  to  have  that  engine  with 
the  present  grades. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  whether  it  is 
economical  to  build  this  railroad  of  standard  steel  rails  and  provide 
standard  equipment  for  the  traffic  that  is  to  be  turned  upon  it  after 
the  canal  is  in  operation. 

Lieut.  Mears.  I  consider  it  is,  undoubtedly,  because  the  cost  of 
renewals  and  maintenance  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
that  work.  The  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  new  line  with  the 
heavy  steel  rail  and  tie  equipment  will  be  much  less  than  it  would  be 
under  other  conditions.  The  untreated  ties  in  this  country,  with  any 
kind  of  traffic,  will  not  last  more  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  do  you  estimate  the  life  of  the  tie  that  you  expect 
to  use? 

Lieut.  Mears.  We  expect  them  to  last  8  to  10  years. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  not  the  purpose,  in  the  relocation  and  recon- 
struction of  this  road,  to  make  it  a  permanent  appurtenant  to  the 
canal  and  a  part  of  the  canal  project? 

Lieut.  Mears.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  HA3IILT0N.  Now,  what  is  the  function  to  be  performed  by  this 
railroad  in  conjunction  with  the  canal? 

Lieut.  Mears.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  can  hardly  answer,. 
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Col.  GoETHALS.  It  is  to  be  utilized  in  carrying  the  supplies  from 
the  Atlantic  terminals,  where  most  of  the  supplies  will  come,  to  the 
various  settlements  in  connection  with  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  canal  and  to  the  machine  shops  which  will  be  located  on  the 
Pacific  side,  and  it  will  also  be  used  in  connection  with  maintenance — 
that  is,  in  connection  with  any  excavation  that  may  be  brought  about 
due  to  slides  in  the  cut. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  for  the  transfer  of  troops? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  for  military  purposes  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  supplies.  We  will  have  to  have  a  supply  train  out  every 
morning  over  that  railroad,  just  as  now. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  apprehend  that  the  value  of  the  road  will  be 
largely  local? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  would  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  conceive  it  as  economical  at  all  to  in- 
terfere with  the  regular  traffic  of  the  canal  by  introducing  a  local 
business  that  the  railroad  could  better  and  more  cheaply  handle? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  local  passengers? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  be  willing  to  utilize  that  local 
traffic  for  the  canal  if  the  commerce  on  the  canal  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  keep  it  up,  but  if  we  have  any  commerce  at  all  the  rail- 
road would  have  to  handle  the  local  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  also  be  true  that  the  local  passengers 
would  prefer  the  railroad? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  chances  are  that  other  passengers 
will  prefer  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  the  only  passengers  who 
would  rather  pass  through  the  canal  would  be  the  passengers  who 
would  go  through  for  curiosity,  but  the  scenic  effect  would  oe  better 
even  for  them  on  the  train? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir :  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then,  the  excuse  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  railroad  by  the  Federal  Government  would  be  its  use 
in  connection  with  the  canal  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  as  an  adjunct  to  the  canal. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And,  as  such,  it  would  be  necessary? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  necessary. 

Mr.  STE^^NS.  Lieutenant,  you  have  testified  as  to  the  terminal 
facilities  on  the  north  and  south  side,  have  you  not?  State  in  detail 
what  they  will  be. 

Lieut.  Mears.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  not  the  terminal  facilities  be  such  that  you  can 
handle  with  the  most  modem  appliances  and  improved  methods  and 
in  the  most  economical  and  advantageous  manner  the  freight  that 
will  have  to  be  transferred  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  apprehend  that  the  terminals  will  be  able  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  that  be  true,  will  not  there  be  a  demand,  and  an 
increasing  demand,  for  the  use  of  the  railroad  in  transferring  freight 
from  steamers,  which  will  come  in  on  the  Atlantic  side  from  both 
Europe  and  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  cities  to  steamers  on  the  Pacific 
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side,  coming  from  South  America  and  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  and  possibly  from  Asia,  with  the  result  that  if  the  freight 
can  be  transferred  cheaply  and  advantageously  as  it  can  be  with  the 
most  modern  appliances  good  facilities  shoiild  be  afforded  and  a 
more  economical  dispatch  of  freight  had  through  the  use  of  these 
facilities?    Will  not  that  be  the  result? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  it  will.  That  is  a 
mooted  question.  I  have  discussed  that  point  with  railroad  men, 
and  they  think  that  the  railroad  will  form  a  very  important  element 
in  the  transfer  of  freight  from  one  terminal  to  the  other.  The  steam- 
ship interests,  however,  claim  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  transfer 
of  freight  by  railroad,  but  that  warehouses  should  be  provided  at 
the  terminals  and  that  an  agreement  will  be  entered  mto  by  the 
steamship  interests  by  which  that  freight  will  be  transferred  by  the 
steamship  lines  themselves. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Who  will  take  the  traffic  through  the  canal  and  pay 
the  tolls  to  the  canal  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  will  either  be  done  through  an  arrangement 
between  the  shipping  companies,  or,  if  the  railroad  charges  are  made 
suflSciently  attractive,  the  freight  will  go  over  the  railroad  to  the 
other  end  and  be  handled  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Might  it  not  also  be  that  a  barge  arrangement  can 
be  made  by  which  the  freight  would  be  barged  and  then  transferred, 
the  point  beiniz  that  the  amount  of  toll  for  the  use  of  the  canal  would 
be  minimized? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  That  bai^  question  has  been  discussed,  and  that  is 
also  a  mooted  point  The  shipping  interests  declare  that  the 
barce  proposition  will  not  amount  to  much,  but  others  who  believe 
in  the  barges  claim  that  it  may  be  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
canal.  The  point  is  evident  that  if  you  want  to  oflfer  any  induce- 
ment for  the  disuse  or  for  minimizing  the  use  of  the  canal  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  fixing  advantageous  rates  on  the  railroad.  We 
can  accomplish  that  proposition;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  relative 
rates. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  that  is  both  a  matter  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration ? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes ;  we  can  make  the  rate  on  the  railroad  so  low 
as  to  drive  out  the  barge  scheme. 

Mr.  STE^^NS.  Or  you  can  make  the  system  of  measurement  such  as 
to  attract  the  barges  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  and  drive  out  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  does  the  new  road  compare  in  length  with  the 
old  one? 

Lieut.  Mears.  It  is  about  the  same  length ;  it  is  147  feet  longer. 

Mr.  DRiscx)iJi.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  what  proportion  of 
the  business  of  the  railroad — that  is,  the  freight  and  traffic  business — 
is  done  for  the  canal  commission  and  for  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  building  of  the  railroad  and  the  canal  work  and  what 
proportion  is  done  for  outsiders — that  is  to  say,  all  other  business 
not  connected  with  the  Government? 

Lieut.  Mears.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Col.  Goethals.  Mr.  Smith  will  be  able  to  give  you  that  informa- 
tion. 
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Lieut.  Meabs.  I  know  this,  that  the  freight  business  is  160,000  tons 
a  month  now — that  is,  the  through  business. 

Mr.  DRiscx)iJi.  Shipping  from  one  ocean  to  the  other? 

Lieut.  Mears.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  jou  kindly  inform  me,  if  you  can,  what  the  cost 
will  be  of  the  relocation  of  this  road? 

Lieut  Mears.  It  will  be  a  little  over  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  determine  now  what  order 
we  shall  observe  in  these  hearings.  There  are  several  other  Members 
of  Congress  here  who  may  desire  to  interrogate  these  gentlemen.  Now, 
I  do  not  care  to  pass  on  the  question  myself.  Shall  they  all  be  in- 
vited to  participate  as  members  of  the  committee  in  this  examination? 
I  ask  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  about  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  These  hearings  promise  to  be  very  lengthy. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  I  can  learn  all  I 
want  to  know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  several  other  Members  are  here,  and  if  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  committee  for  them  to  participate  in  the  hearing, 
of  course,  they  can  do  so. 

Mr.  EscH.  As  this  is  a  committee  hearing  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  a  question  which  he  wishes  to  nave  asked  can  submit 
it  to  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I  know  that  any  member  of  the 
committee  will  be  glad  to  submit  it  and  elicit  the  desired  information. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  only  members  of  the  committee 
shall  ask  the  questions? 

Mr.  EscH.  les,  sir;  any  member  of  the  committee  can  ask  such 
questions.  The  question  can  be  suggested  to  any  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  they  can  propound  the  questions  to  the  witnesses 
and,  in  that  way,  the  information  can  be  elicited. 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  impression  is  that  we  will  be  extremely  crowded 
for  time.' 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  arrangement  be  satisfactory  to  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  present? 

Mr.  Borland.  The  only  question  I  have  to  suggest  at  this  time  is 
this :  I  do  not  think  Lieut  Mears  brought  out  clearly  the  time  when 
the  relocate  line  will  be  completed. 

Lieut.  Mears.  I  said  that  it  would  be  entirely  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  that  is,  June  80,  1912. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  assume,  Mr.  Borland,  the  duty  of  propound- 
ing in  my  name  any  questions  you  desire  to  have  propoimded. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  that  I  noticed 
there  was  no  estimate  made  for  an  appropriation  this  year. 

Mr.  EscH.  Suppose  in  Culebra  Cut,  after  two  or  three  years  of  use, 
it  is  found  that  there  are  no  more  slides.  Is  it  the  plan  then  to  put 
the  relocated  line  on  the  berm  through  the  canal  cut? 

Lieut.  Mears.  Yes,  sir;  the  track  trough  Culebra  Cut  will  be  on  an 
absolutely  level  grade,  and  that  will  give  an  advantage  we  do  not 
have  on  the  present  line  around  Gold  Hill.  The  line  around  Gold 
Hill,  both  north  and  south  bound,  is  built  on  a  heavy  grade,  while 
the  line  through  the  cut  is  absolutely  level.  This  will  mcrease  the 
number  of  cars  that  one  engine  will  haul  by  three  times. 

The  Chairman.  The  line  at  present  goes  around  east  of  Gold  Hill 
and  away  from  the  canal? 
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Lieut.  Mears.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Will  that  add  to  the  length  of  it,  by  running  it  on  the 
berm? 

Ijieut.  Mears.  No,  sir ;  it  will  shorten  it. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  cut  out  the  grade? 

Lieut.  Mears.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  cut  out  the  grades  and  shorten  the 
line. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  will  add  to  the  scenic  value  of  the  railroad  ? 

Lieut.  Mears.  I  presume  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  expedite  the  exam- 
ination of  the  lieutenant  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  this  railroad  now  doing  a  freight  business  other, 
than  business  connected  with  the  work  of  the  conmiission  on  the 
canal? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  doing  a  very  profitable  business  at 
present. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Stim- 
son,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  November  14,  1911,  in  which  he  states 
that  one  of  the  main  benefits  which  the  United  States  expects  from 
the  canal  is  its  effect  upon  transcontinental  rates.    He  goes  oij  to  say : 

It  virtuaUy  makes  our  eiist  and  west  coasts  contiguous.  It  gives  us  water 
transportation  to  regulate  our  railroad  rates.  The  history  of  the  Panama  route 
for  the  last  half  century  furnishes  a  fair  indication  of  the  danger  which  we 
have  to  fear.  In  spite  of  its  many  advantages  the  present  Panama  liailroad 
route  has  never  been  an  effective  competitor  of  our  great  transcontinental  raU- 
roads.  The  public  have  never  received  any  real  benefit  from  its  competition. 
The  matter  has  been  Investigated  congressionally,  and  the  history  of  the  way 
in  which  the  railroads  have  throttled  this  possible  competitor  is  a  matter  of 
record.  In  early  days  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  was  frankly  paid  $75,000  a 
month,  with  the  object  of  suppressing  its  traffic.  In  later  days,  through  other 
and  more  indirect  arrangements,  transisthmian  business  has  been  discouraged 
and  kept  down  and  the  rates  over  the  Isthmus  have  been  kept  up,  with  the 
result  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  said  that  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  our 
trade  between  our  east  and  west  coasts  is  carried  by  our  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. 

I  simply  wanted  to  inquire  whether  the  commission  has  had  its 
attention  called  to  the  connivance  of  the  transcontinental  railroads 
to  throttle  competition  by  this  Panama  Railroad? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  steps  have  been  taken  to  counteract  this? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  There  was  a  report  made  advocating  Government 
vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  Congress  took  no  action  on  it,  so  the 
throttling  continued  until  inducements  were  offered  to  maintain  the 
rates  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  via  the  Panama  Railroad 
that  were  attractive  enough  to  bring  in  competition,  and,  when  com- 
petition opened  up,  we  began  to  get  traffic  and  to  get  more  than  we 
could  saiisfactorilv  handle.  Since  then,  instead  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road being  dependent  on  the  commission  for  its  funds,  the  Panama 
Railroad  is  more  than  self-supporting. 

Mr.  STE^'ENS.  I  think  that  is  the  most  important  phase  of  this 
whole  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  important,  and  it  is  the  happiness  of 
the  chairman  to  be  able  to  advise  the  chairman  of  the  canal  com- 
mission, and  also  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  this 
committee  that  that  condition  was  not  remedied.  When  the  Panama 
Raih-oad  stock  was  acquired  and  the  canal  enterprise  w^as  entered 
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upon  a  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed  by  this  committee 
to  investigate  the  Panama  Railroad.  Mr.  Shackleford  was  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  and  Mr.  Esch  was  a  member  of  it.  The  com- 
mittee investigated  the  situation  thoroughly  and  recommended  the 
putting  on  of  as  many  ships  on  the  west  end  as  on  the  east  end,  an- 
ticipatmg  that  the  benefits  of  the  canal  might  be  realized  in  ad- 
vance of  completion  by  reducing  rates  as  between  the  Atlantic  ports 
and  tiie  Pacific  ports.  The  recommendation  of  this  oonmiittee  was 
disregarded,  as  I  think  to  the  injury  of  the  country,  but  I  want  it 
understood  that  it  was  not  through  the  fault  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  the  action  of  the  committee  should  be  placed 
on  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  a  great  many  things  yet 
to  learn,  and  before  the  hearing  of  this  committee  are  concluded 
some  additional  facts  will  be  elicited  which  may  cause  him  to  change 
his  views. 

The  Chauihan.  He  has  not  always  been  Secretary  of  War  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  that  subject  had  better  not  be  pursued  fur- 
ther at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  hear  Col.  Sibert  to-night 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  I  propose  to  keep  the  records  of  this  committee 
dear  and  straight. 

Mr.  HAMHiTON.  I  do  not  know  that  I  catch  the  full  strength  of 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  mean  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  made  state- 
ments that  are  not  entirely  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  it  perfectly  plain. 

STATEMENT  OF  UEVT.  OOL.  WUUAH  L.  SIBEKT,  OOBPS  OF  EKOI- 
BEEBS,  UNITED  STATES  ABKY,  MEMBEK  OF  THE  ISTHXIAJr 
CANAL  COIOOSSION. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Sibert,  I  believe  you  have  charge  of  the 
Adantic  division  of  the  canal,  including  the  Gkitun  locks,  dam,  and 
the  channel  to  the  sea  and  the  breakwater? 

Col.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  proceed  to  advise  the  committee 
as  to  the  progress  of  jrour  work,  the  present  condition^,  the  pros- 
pects for  early  completion,  and  tnat  you  will  make  any  suggestions 
that  occur  to  you  touching  future  operations.  Please  proceed  m  your 
own  way,  as  I  suppose  that  will  be  more  a^eable  to  you. 

Col.  Sibert.  Commencing  at  the  Atlantic,  the  first  duty  assigned 
to  me  is  the  construction  of  the  breakwater.  The  west  breakwater 
is  a  little  over  2  miles  long;  about  8,400  feet  of  the  trestle  from 
which  stone  is  to  be  dump^  is  cwnpleted.  The  stone  fill  is  up  to 
within  8  or  10  feet  of  the  water  surface  for  practically  the  entire 
length  of  the  trestle.  The  r^aainder  of  the  stone  to  be  placed  is  to 
be  obtained  from  Porto  Bello,  which  stone  is  a  harder,  heavier,  and 
more  stable  variety  than  that  used  in  the  other  parts.  This  work 
has  progressed  very  well.  Actual  construction  of  the  west  break- 
water was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  1910,  and  it  is  expected  that 
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it  will  be  oomDleted  in  the  early  part  of  1914.  It  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  deciaed  to  construct  the  east  breakwater.  If  it  be  decided 
to  construct  it,  its  completion,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  when  the 
work  is  commenced.  The  next  work,  going  inland,  is  the  digging 
of  7  miles  of  canal  from  deep  water  in  the  Atlantic  to  Gatim.  This 
work  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  if  continued  at  the  same  rate 
as  now,  it  should  1^  completed  by  July  31,  1913.  The  next  work  is 
the  dam  at  Gatun  and  the  locks  there. 

As  you  know,  all  the  locks  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  in  one  flight. 
The  masonry  for  the  three  locks— that  is,  for  the  entire  flight — ^is 
about  87  per  cent  completed.  The  masonry  of  the  locks  proper 
should  be  essentially  completed  by  April  1, 1912 ;  the  remaining  work, 
consisting  largely  of  guide  walls  and  flare  walls,  will  not  be  under- 
taken until  the  excavation  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  can  be  done 
by  dredges  and  the  pit  pumped  out  so  that  the  work  can  proceed  in 
the  di^.  Experience  in  the  excavation  for  the  lower  locks  was  such 
as  to  indicate  tiiat  the  above  material  could  best  and  more  cheaply  be 
removed  by  dredges  than  by  steam  shovels,  and  that  bv  placing  a 
temporary  dam  across  ihe  end  of  the  locks  the  gates  ana  machinery 
can  be  erected  while  the  guide  and  flare  walls  to  the  north  are 
being  built.  If  the  difficulties  are  not  more  than  now  anticipated, 
it  is  expected  that  these  walls  will  be  completed  on  or  about  January 
1,  1913.  The  estimated  amount  of  concrete  in  the  flight  of  locks  is 
about  2,000,000  cubic  yards. 

The  earthen  part  or  the  dam  is  about  77  per  cent  completed,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  entirelv  by  June  30,  1913. 

The  masonry  work  in  the  spillway  dam  is  about  76  per  cent  com- 

f)leted.  The  spillway  channel  below  the  dam  is  10  feet  above  sea 
evel,  and  on  turning  the  river  through  this  channel  about  14  feet 
of  the  filial  height  of  the  lake  was  made.  The  ends  of  the  spillway 
dam  are  being  completed,  the  central  part  of  it  being  left  low  to 
pass  the  Chagres  River.  No  work  will  be  done  on  this  part  until 
next  month.  It  is  then  proposed  to  build  up  the  central  portion 
40  feet  and  allow  the  lake  to  fill  correspondingly. 

We  can  not  complete  this  part  of  uie  spillway  until  the  canal  is 
practically  ready  to  be  opened.  It  would  back  water  up  so  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  work  in  Culebra  Cut  if  we  did.  No  further  work 
on  this  central  portion  of  the  spillway  dam  will  therefore  be  done 
after  April  next  until  January,  1913.  It  is  then  proposed  during 
that  dry  season  to  build  the  masonry  part  of  the  dam  to  its  full 
height  and  erect  the  regulating  gates  upon  the  top  of  the  dam.  In 
the  meantime,  the  regulating  gates  will  be  placed  upon  the  ends  of 
the  dam,  leaving  only  the  central  portion  to  be  completed.  As  soon 
as  the  masonry  is  completed,  the  lake  will  begin  to  rise,  and  will 
finally  get  its  full  height  in  the  late  summer  of  1913,  if  our  present 
plans  are  carried  out,  as  we  expect  them  to  be.  The  date  for  the 
completion  of  the  locks  will  depend  upon  the  contractors  for  the 
lock  gates  and  upon  the  time  emplo)^ed  in  placing  the  machinery. 
The  contract  for  the  lock  gates  requires  them  toT)e  completed  by 
February  1,  1913.  The  contractors  are  now  behind,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  increase  their  plant  and  catch  up.  That 
comprises  a  description  of  the  work  accomplished  and  the  probable 
date  of  completion. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  All  the  engineering  questions  are  settled  beyond  all 
controversy,  are  they  not,  in  connection  with  the  dam,  the  locks,  and 
the  spillway? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  contractors  complete  their  contracts,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  left  but  a  physical  proposition,  is  there? 

Col.  SiBERT.  That  is  about  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  the  committee  is  entitled  to  have  placed  on 
record  the  "  I  told  you  so."  Colonel,  you  will  recall  the  meeting  in 
this  room  of  this  committee  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1909^  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  various  newspapers  and  magazmes 
of  the  United  States  very  seriously  criticized  the  engineering  plans 
of  the  diief  and  yourself,  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the 
dam,  or  the  foundation  for  it,  claiming  that  the  seams  in  the  rock, 
and  the  condition  of  the  soil  underneath  the  foundation,  and  the 
rock  in  the  foundation  of  the  dam  would  render  the  whole  thing  a 
physical  impossibility. 

Col.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  recall  your  testimony? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  recall  the  statements  of  Col.  Goethals,  Maj. 
Harding,  and  yourself  refuting  the  position  of  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  do  you  not? 

0>1.  SiBERT.  I  do. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now  what  have  you  to  say,  after  an  experience  of 
nearly  three  years,  and  the  work  completed  to  the  extent  you  state, 
as  to  whether  your  statements  at  that  time  were  accurate,  or  were 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  accurate? 

Col.  SiBERT.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  have  practically  finished  the 
flight  of  locks,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  locks  proper  aU  rest  on  a 
perfectly  stable  foundation;  that  the  back  fill  is  nearly  completed, 
and  that  those  walls  are  now  standing  as  great  a  pressure  as  they  will 
ever  stand  in  practice. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  been  disappointed  in  any  of  your  work? 

Col.  SiBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  the  results  fallen  short  of  any  of  your  state- 
ments at  that  time? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Practically,  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  you  raise  the  water,  as  you  contemplate,  an  addi- 
tional height  of  40  feet  in  the  early  part  of  the  coming  year,  will 
that  not  give  you  an  opportimity  durmg  the  year,  pending  further 
operation,  to  try  out  and  prove  the  dam  ? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Of  course,  that  water  will  not  bring  the  full  pressure 
against  the  dam,  but  we  have  always  considered  that  the  mling  of 
the  lake  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  upper  face  of  the  dam 
more  stable,  if  anything,  on  account  of  the  direction  of  the  pressure. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Stevens's  question,  it  just 
occurred  to  me  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  say  that  you  will  have 
a  year  to  afford  a  further  confirmation  of  your  theory  by  a  height 
of  55  feet  of  water  against  the  dam. 

Col.  SiBERT.  That  year  will  afford  us  confirmation  or  data  as  to 
whether  the  dam  will  be  perfectly  water-tight  It  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  building  a  levee  in  the  Trinidad  Valley  that  we  can 
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not  reach  now  on  account  of  its  inaccessibility,  and  it  will  test  many 
things. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  expect  will  be  the  nature  of  the  physi- 
cal changes  in  the  bed  of  the  lake,  or  north  of  the  dam,  during  the 
next  few  years?  Do  you  expect  any  bulges,  any  depressions,  any 
slides,  or  anything  of  that  sort  that  would  naturally  be  exi>ected 
in  such  a  great  work? 

Col.  SiBBBT.  I  would  not  expect  anything  to  occur  after  we  have 
finished  the  dam.  I  think  if  we  once  complete  the  dam  in  the  dry 
and  it  is  stable,  that  this  condition  will  not  ever  grow  any  worse,  and 
that  there  will  be  practically  no  change  in  the  dam  as  completed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  until  it  is  completed  you  expect  some  change? 

Col.  SiBEBT.  We  expect  in  the  future,  as  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
some  slides  and  some  bulges,  but  when  tney  occur  we  know  just  what 
is  to  be  done  to  correct  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  you  have  no  anxiety? 

Col.  SiBEBT.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  can  meet  any  change.  If  we 
have  not  flat  enough  slopes  to  prevent  bulges,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  until  the  bulge  or  slide  comes  and  shows  it,  then  we  flatten  it 
and  make  it  strong  enough.  All  that  will  come  in  the  work,  and 
when  it  is  once  completed  and  stands  in  the  dry  it  ought  to  be  more 
stable  after  the  lake  is  formed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  you  should  place  on  record,  Colonel,  as  you 
did  three  years  ago,  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  the  physical  appear- 
ance, or  physical  cnaracteristics  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  of  that  dam 
after  it  is  completed;  how  different  changes  will  occur  in  its  ap- 
pearance from  year  to  year;  how  it  will  look  to  the  people. 

Col.  SiBEBT.  There  will  only  be  about  20  feet  of  the  dam  visiUe 
to  anyone  traveling  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  Stevens.  W^at  will  that  look  like? 

Col.  SiBEBT.  It  will  simply  look  like  a  levee  standing  above  the 
lake — a  small  hill.    It  will  not  create  much  of  an  impression. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  it  look  as  wide  as  the  other  sharp-pointed  hills 
in  that  region? 

Col.  SiBEBT.  It  will  on  its  lower  slope.  Of  course,  on  the  upper 
slope  we  cover  nearly  all  the  dam.  There  will  be  only  about  20  feet 
of  it  sticking  above  water  when  the  lake  is  full. 

People  wUl  not  appreciate  the  work  done  below  lake  level  and  in 
the  bottom  of  the  locl^  in  making  the  floors  and  building  the  culverts. 
All  that  network  of  expensive  work  will  be  covered,  and  you  will 
simply  see  when  the  upper  lock  is  full  about  7  feet  of  narrow  wall 
sticking  up,  and  no  one  coming  at  tiiat  time  will  appreciate  the  woric 
that  had  to  be  done  down  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  deep  down  did  you  have  to  go  to  find  solid 
foundation  for  the  construction  of  the  locks? 

Col.  SiBEBT.  In  the  upper  lock  we  had  to  go  down  to  about  sea 
level  to  get  a  good  foundation. 

Blr.  SEVENS.  What  is  the  foundation? 

Col.  SiBEBT.  It  is  what  we  call  an  argillaceous  sandstone;  princi- 
pally a  clay  rock;  a  rock  that  resembles  in  its  action  a  shale,  per- 
fectly soimd  and  stable  if  you  keep  it  covered  up,  but  if  exposed  to 
the  air  it  goes  to  pieces,  so  we  are  always  particular  to  cover  the 
freshly  uncovered  rock  with  concrete  and  preserve  it  just  as  nature 
has  preserved  it  in  the  foundation  of  the  locks. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Did  you  bore  through  that  rock? 

Col.  SiBERT.  We  bored  down  100  feet  below  the  foundation  and 
didn't  bore  through  it  The  same  formation  continues  down  to  the 
depth  we  bored. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  remember,  Colonel,  three  years  ago  we  inquired 
of  you  and  Col.  Hodges  and  CoL  Goethals  with  reference  to  the  floor 
walls  of  the  south  locks,  and  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  ar- 
gillaceous sandstone,  especially  in  the  upper  lock,  the  point  was 
raised  that  when  you  got  85  feet  of  water  in  those  locks  there  might 
be  an  upper  thrust  of  the  water,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
that  would  have  to  be  counteracted  in  some  way  by  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  floor  walls.  Will  you  state  for  the  purpose  of  record  what 
you  have  done  to  meet  that  possible  danger? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Between  the  sill  of  the  emergency  dam  and  the  upper 

Stes  a  floor  of  concrete  20  feet  thick  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
B  lock.  From  the  upper  gates  to  the  intermediate  gates  a  thick- 
ness of  13  feet  of  concrete  was  placed.  Where  the  floor  was  only  13 
feet  thick  holes  were  drilled  into  the  underlying  rock  and  steel  rails 
inserted  in  these  holes,  the  holes  then  filled  with  concrete,  so  as  to 
anchor  that  13  feet  down  to  the  underlying  rock.  In  fact,  the  floors 
between  the  emergency  dam  sill  and  the  intermediate  gates  are  so  con- 
structed that  should  the  85  feet  head  come  against  tnem  they  would 
stay  there. 

Mr.  EscH.  Was  anvthing  done  in  the  forebay  on  each  side  of  the 
guide  wall  to  lessen  tne  percolation  under  the  floor  wall? 

Col.  SiBERT.  A  concrete  curtain  wall  was  placed  entirely  around 
that  portion  of  the  lock  lying  between  the  intermediate  gates  and 
the  shI  of  the  emergency  dam  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  per- 
colation. 

Mr.  EscH.  To  what  depth? 

Col.  SiBERT.  It  went  down  to  a  certain  stratum  of  rock.  It  varied 
from  12  to  18  feet  below  sea  level  and  below  the  rock  on  which  the 
floor  was  placed. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  steps  were  taken,  if  any,  to  prevent  percolation 
under  the  dam  proper? 

Col.  SiBEKT.  None.  It  was  contemplated  in  the  beginning  to  drive 
a  row  of  triple-lap  sheet  piling  along  the  axis  of  the  dam,  out  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  material  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  we 
were  pumping  into  it,  it  was  not  considered  necessary.  An  experi- 
mental dam  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  a  dam  built 
of  the  material  we  proposed  to  use  in  this  dam  would  not  leak;  so 
the  triple-lap  sheet  piling  was  abandoned  as  an  unnecessarv  expense. 
Of  course  the  earth  placed  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  groimd 
was  bound  into  the  underlying  material  by  a  large  diteh  dug  by  a 
steam  shovel ;  in  addition  the  surface  was  all  broken  up  or  plowed  so 
the  material  would  knit  together. 

Mr.  EscH.  Were  there  any  test  tubes  or  other  devices  put  into  the 
dam  in  transverse  sections  according  to  the  model  of  the  dam  ^own 
us  three  years  ago,  to  test  the  degree  of  seepage? 

Col.  SiBERT.  No,  sir.  We  could  not  make  any  tests  until  we  had 
the  lake  to  constitute  a  head  corresponding  to  the  head  that  was 
placed  against  the  experimental  dam. 

Mr.  EscH.  Could  that  ?nme  experiment  be  made  in  the  actual  dam 
as  was  made  in  the  model  ? 
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Col.  SiBERT.  It  could  have  if  preparation  had  been  made  before- 
hand, and  could  be  made  now  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  That 
would  simply  mean  to  dig  down  into  the  dam  until  we  came  to  the 
hydraulic  grade  lines — that  is,  the  surface  in  the  dam  that  is  saturated 
by  the  seepage  that  goes  through  it.  We  could  determine  the  actual 
location  of  that  line  which  was  oeing  determined  by  those  glass  tubes 
that  you  saw  on  the  side  of  the  experiment  dam. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  spillway  is  built  through  a  natural  hill? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  had  a  test  pit  through  that  hill  and  the  water 
rose  within  80  feet  of  the  summit.  That  material  remains  as  a  part 
of  the  dam  core.  Is  that  of  such  material  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  seepage  through  it? 

Col.  SiBERT.  We  protected  the  lake  face  of  that  hill  by  concrete 
where  any  of  the  rock  was  exposed,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
water  to  enter.  That  part  of  the  hill  in  which  the  rock  was  not  un- 
covered in  excavating  for  the  spillway  channel,  and  all  other  hills 
in  the  dam  were  covered  with  clay,  either  hydraulically  or  by  dump- 
ing. We  have  done  that  everjrwnere  that  any  surface  was  exposed 
with  much  rock  in  it 

Mr.  EscH.  Have  you  found  difficulty  in  securing  foundations  for 
the  guide  walls  north  and  south  of  the  locks? 

Col.  SiBERT.  There  was  just  room,  and  no  more,  at  Gatun,  to  build 
the  three  locks  on  rock.  The  south  guide  wall  had  to  be  built  on 
piles — that  is,  a  large  part  of  it,  about  900  feet.  That  wall  is 
being  built  of  as  light  a  section  as  possible.  It  is  being  built  of  re- 
enforced  concrete  and  it  is  cellular,  composed  of  four  longitudinal 
walls  2  feet  thick,  with  cross  walls  17  feet  apart.  That  wall  has  no 
fimction,  in  connection  with  the  lock,  except  as  a  quay  wall,  to  land 
alongside  preparatory  to  being  passed  through  the  locks,  and  when 
it  is  completed  there  is  no  pressure  against  it.  The  north  guide 
wall  we  purpose  to  build  on  piers  50  feet  apart,  with  a  continu- 
ous structure  on  top,  as  a  guide  for  boats.  For  a  certain  por- 
tion of  this  wall  we  will  have  to  go  80  feet  below  sea  level  for  solid 
foundation.  Of  course,  should  we  find  material  at  an  elevation  of 
45  or  50  feet  below  sea  level,  so  hard  that  we  could  drive  piles 
through  down  to  rock  and  make  a  suitable  foundation,  we  probabljr 
wouldnot  found  the  piers  directly  on  rock,  but  we  do  not  know  until 
we  get  the  excavation  made  and  the  place  pimiped  out,  just  what  we 
will  do  for  the  foundation  of  those  piers. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  state  what  the  purpose  is  of 
this  spillway  that  you  talk  about. 

Col.  SiBERT.  The  purpose  of  the  spillway  is  to  pass  from  the  lake 
to  the  sea,  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake  brought  into  it  by  the 
Chagre  Kiver. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  flood  times? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  will  you  be  able  to  utilize  the  surplus  water 
in  any  way? 

Col.  SiBERT.  It  is  proposed  to  generate  at  this  place  suflBcient 
electrical  energy  to  operate  the  loc^,  light  the  canal,  etc. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  ever  estimated  the  amount  of  energy 
required  to  do  that? 
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Col.  SiBERT.  The  plan  is  to  put  in  an  8,000-horsepower  plant,  with 
arrangements  to  add  more  turbines  if  they  are  needed,  or  if  there 
is  water  to  spare. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  will  you  have  any  auxiliary  plant? 

Col.  SiBERT.  There  will  be  an  auxiliary  plant  at  the  locks  on  the 
Pacific  side.  We  will  have  a  power  line  across  the  Isthmus,  so  that 
energy  can  be  delivered  from  either  plant  to  the  entire  line. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  will  be  the  fall  of  the  water  at  this  spillway? 

Col.  SiBERT.  About  75  feet  at  low  water;  that  is,  when  we  are  only 
passing  over  the  dam  or  through  the  power  house  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  to  generate  the  electricity. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  spoke  of  generating  about  8,000  horsepower. 
Is  that  the  maximum,  minimum,  or  mean? 

Col.  Goethals.  That  is  the  maximum  that  is  required  for  our 
needs,  as  we  estimate  it.  This  work  toother  with  gates,  opcrat- 
inff  machinery,  etc.,  is  imder  Col.  Hodges  in  the  main  office. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  feel  you  will  have  plenty  of  water  all  the  year 
around  to  generate  this  maximum  power? 

Col.  Ooethals.  That  is  what  our  calculation  shows  under  existing 
conditions,  following  a  rainfall  of  minimum  amoimt. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  proportion  of  the  year  can  you  reasonably 
expect  to  have  an  abundance  of  water? 

Col.  Goethals.  From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  January  over 
more  than  enough  to  generate  the  power;  and  then  we  expect  to 
store  in  the  lake  5  feet  of  water  for  lockages,  for  power,  for  seep- 
age, for  leaks  around  the  gates  of  the  locks,  and  the  valves,  for  the 
remaining  four  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  effect  will  the  passage  of  ships,  should  the 
canal  be  kept  busy,  have  upon  the  lake  each  day? 

Col.  Goethals.  It  would  be  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to 
lower  and  raise  that  boat  through  the  various  levels. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  understand  that,  but  how  will  it  affect  the  lake? 
To  what  extent? 

Col.  Goethals.  Assuming  that  we  have  the  lake  to  87  feet  above 
sea  level  at  the  end  of  the  wet  season,  and  we  pass  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  we  can  physically  pass,  each  a  thousand  feet  long, 
through  the  canal,  and  allowing  for  power  to  operate  the  canal, 
li^ht  the  canal^  and  operate  electrically  the  Panama  Kailroad,  nm- 
mng  our  machine  shops  as  well,  we  expect  to  draw  that  lake  down 
to  82  feet  above  sea  level  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  That  is  our 
calculation. 

Col.  SiBERT.  That  would  still  leave  42  feet  of  water  in  the  Culebra 
Cut,  actually. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  At  the  end  of  the  dry  season? 

Col.  SiEBERT.  At  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  We  draw  down  6 
feet  during  the  four  months  of  dry  season. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contemplate  the  possibility  also  of 
operating  the  Panama  Railroad  by  electricity? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  can  probably  be  done? 

Col.  Goethals.  That  may  be  done  if  it  can  be  economically  done 
after  the  canal  is  in  operation. 

Col.  SiBERT.  Of  course,  this  assumes  the  full  mechanical  use  of 
the  canal;  but  we  will  not  have  that  in  at  least  several  generations. 
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The  Chairman.  The  larger  the  ships  the  less  the  drain  will  be 
on  your  water  supply? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  It  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  we  have  to 
use  the  1,000  feet  length  of  lock  to  pass  the  ship,  the  drain  will  be 
greater  than  if  we  were  to  use  the  600-foot  length  or  the  400«foot 
length. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  put  in  the  record  your  statement 
as  to  the  supply  of  red  clay  that  you  have  on  hand  there. for  the  pur- 
pose vou  mention. 

Col.  SiBERT.  An  unlimited  supply  of  red  clay  can  be  obtained  in 
this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  seepage.  I  will  ask  you  if  the 
danger  of  seepage  through  the  dirt  is  not  a  great  deal  less  than  it  is 
through  possible  crevices  through  the  rock. 

Col.  SiBERT.  This  red  clay  makes  an  almost  absolutely  imperme- 
able dam ;  there  is  practically  no  leakage  through  it.  If  water  leaks 
it  finds  crevices  through  rock  easier  than  to  leak  through  earth.  We 
built  a  new  reservoir  dam  for  the  water  supply  at  Gatim,  which  has 
over  45  feet  of  water  against  it.  The  water-tight  part  of  it  is  entirely 
built  of  red  clay,  and  it  practically  has  no  leakage.  Its  slopes  are 
only  one  on  three  and  a  half  on  the  upstream  side;  that  is  a  steeper 
dam  than  the  Gatun  Dam. 

Mr.  DRiscoiiL.  You  may  have  explained  this  many  times,  but  I 
don't  remember  it.  After  you  get  the  dam  built  up  so  as  to  raise  the 
water  up  to  85  or  87  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  will  there  be  an 
arrangement  made  by  which  you  can  drain  the  lake  if  you  want  to? 

Col.  SiBERT.  There  will  be  arrangements  hj  which  we  can  drain  the 
lake  down  to  the  top  of  the  masonry ;  that  is,  we  can  puU  the  lake 
down  to  69  feet  above  sea  level. 

Mr.  Dri8cx)ll.  Will  there  be  any  arrangement  to  drain  the  lake 
down  to  its  present  state^f  necessary? 

Col.  SiBERT.  No,  sir.  The  upper  miter  sills  of  our  locks  are  about 
37  feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  dry  season,  if  we  pull  it  down  all 
we  could  over  the  spillway,  we  could  then  pull  it  down  through  the 
loclbs  themselves  considerably. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  If  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  locks  or 
wrong  with  the  dam,  and  the  lake  was  fuled  up  to  the  85-foot  level, 
and  it  should  become  necessary  to  drain  the  water  out  to  the  present 
level  of  the  lake,  there  is  no  arrangement  made  for  that  purpose? 

Col.  SffiERT.  We  have  openings  through  the  spillway  dam  now — 
three  openings  about  8  by  18  feet,  in  whicn  we  propose  to  place  valves, 
and  through  which  we  can  pull  the  lake  down.  We  intended  to  let 
those  stay  in  until  we  had  tested  everything  and  found  it  all  right. 
Then  we  proposed  to  take  those  valves  out  and  fill  the  openings  with 
concrete.  So  far  as  the  locks  are  concerned,  if  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  water  out  and  see  them,  we  have  arrangements  made  for  that; 
that  is,  we  have  a  caisson  that  we  float  into  each  chamber  that  will 
take  the  pressure  off  all  gates,  and  then  we  can  let  the  water  run 
out  of  the  upper  locks  and  pump  it  out  of  the  lower  ones,  and  make 
the  entire  flignt  of  locks  drv  for  any  purpose.  But  after  all  experi- 
ments are  made,  and  the  lake  is  formed,  we  could  not  entirely  drain 
it  any  more.  We  could  pull  it  down  considerably,  but  could  not 
entirely  drain  it. 
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Col.  Gk>ETHAL8.  You  Can't  conceive  of  any  condition  that  would 
require  the  draining  of  that  lake  after  the  canal  is  finished  ? 

Mr.  Dribcoll.  I  did  not  suppose  there  was;  but  something  might 
be  wrong  with  the  locks. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  can  close  the  locks  oft  entirely,  drain  them 
completely,  and  get  at  any  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Suppose  you  find  the  dam  is  leaking? 

Col.  GkxBTHALS.  Tnen  we  would  have  to  stop  the  leak.  It  would 
not  do  any  good  to  drain  the  lake. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  cement  have  you  been  using  for  the  concrete 
work? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Atlas  cement. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  that  a  standard  cement? 

Col.  SiBERT.  That  is  considered  one  of  the  best  grades  of  standard 
Portland  cement  furnished  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Where  do  you  secure  the  craaent  from  ? 

Col.  SiBERT.  It  all  comes  from  the  United  States — from  the  Atlas 
Cement  Co. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Of  what  city? 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  do  not  know  where  their  headquarters  are* 

Col.  GoETHALS.  In  Pennsylvania. 

Col.  SiBERT.  Their  original  plants  were  in  Pennsylvania,  but  they 
have  plants  now  in  several  States. 

Mr.  Sabath;  They  have  plants  all  over  the  United  States? 

Col.  SiBERT.  In  a  great  many  places  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Aboi^  how  much  cement  have  you  used  up  to  the 
present  time?    Is  it  possible  for  vou  to  state? 

Col.  SiBERT.  About  1,800,000  barrels,  approximately,  in  my  own 
work. 

Col.  GtoETHALS.  Three  millions  and  a  half,  altogether;  that  is,  for 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  divisions  and  the  railroad ;  all  our  Portland 
cement  under  that  contract  aggregates  four  million  and  a  half 
barrels. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  have  you  been  pajring  for  this  cement  per 
barrel? 

Col.  SiBBRT.  When  it  is  barreled  in  wood  we  pay  $1.19  for  it  f .  o.  b. 
dock  Jersey  City;  in  bags,  $1.65,  with  a  rebate  of  &J  cents  for  the 
bag.  The  contract  for  the  ba§^  was  made  on  the  Pacific  side;  we 
got  ours  in  wood  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  wei^t  of  each  bag  of  cement? 

Col.  SiBERT.  About  five  barrels  to  a  ton;  four  sacks  to  a  barrel; 
nearly  400  pounds. 

Mr.  Sabath.  So  the  cement  is  much  cheaper  when  you  buy  it  in 
bags? 

Col.  SiBBRT.  If  you  return  the  bags.  If  you  do  not  return  the 
bags,  it  is  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  vou  have  been  returning  the  bags? 

Col.  SiBERT.  All  that  were  good;  yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  long  have  you  been  buying  this  cement  in 
barrels  and  in  wooden  boxes? 

Col.  SiBERT.  We  bought  it  in  barrels  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
lately  we  have  changed  the  contract  to  bags. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  are  the  contracts  let,  by  the  year,  or  by  so  many 
thousand  barrels,  or 
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Col.  SiBERT.  We  ask  bids  for  furnishing  so  many  millions  of 
barrels  of  cement. 

Col.  GoETHAUB.  Four  million  five  hundred  thousand  barrels,  one 
contract. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  that  the  last  contract? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  The  last  contract 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  of  that  cement  have  you  used? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  have  alreadv  received  3,500,000  barrels,  and 
we  have  used  all  of  that  except  wnat  remains  in  our  cement  store- 
houses. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  stated  that  the  contractor  is  behind  in  his  work 
on  the  gates? 

Col.  Sibert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Who  is  the  contractor? 

Col.  Sibert.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh;  that  is, 
he  is  behind  in  the  actual  erection  of  the  gates;  the  material  is  on 
the  ground  for  erection,  but  the  actual  erection  of  the  gates  is  behind. 

]M&.  Sabath. 'They  have  the  contract  to  build  all  the  gates? 

Col.  Sibert.  For  both  sides,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  I  should 
slate,  however,  that  thev  have  already  ordered  additional  plant,  so 
that  they  can  increase  the  rate  of  work  of  erection. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Could  you  not  have  done  this  work  just  as  cheaply 
without  letting  it  by  contract  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  did  not  think  so,  so  we  advertised  it  to  see 
what  the  advertisement  would  bring  us,  intending  to  decide  the 
matter  as  soon  as  the  bids  were  received.  On  receipt  of  the  bids, 
the  price  was  so  much  lower  than  we  anticipated — than  our  estimates — 
that  we  concluded  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  lowest  bidder  for 
delivery  of  all  material  and  for  the  erection  of  the  gates  in 
position. 

Mr.  Sabath.  This  firm  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Steel  Trust,  is 
it  not? 

Col.  Sibert.  It  is  an  independent  company. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Are  jrou  sure  of  that  ? 

Col.  Sibert.  That  is  my  information;  I  am  not  sure  of  anything. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  the  trust  got  away  from  this  contract  I  do  not 
know. 

Col.  GoETHAUS.  That  we  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  any  way  of  canceling  that  contract? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  presume  there  would  w  by  paying  the  neces- 
sary damages  that  would  result. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  contract  for  this  work? 

Col.  Sibert.  You  mean  for  the  lock  gates? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes. 

Col.  Sibert.  Five  and  a  half  millions. 

Col.  Goethals.  About  that. 

Col.  Sibert.  That  is  for  the  locks  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  many  gates  does  that  include? 

Col.  Sibert.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  up.  It  includes  all  gates 
for  all  locks  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides — about  42  sets  of  gates. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Colonel,  what  is  the  probability  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  this  concrete  work  at  the  locks! 

Col.  Sibert.  None. 
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Mr.  Hammn.  You  regard  it  as  absolutely  stable  in  every  way  ? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  artificial  stone  that  should  last  forever, 
especially  in  this  climate. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  figure  your  water  supply  suf- 
ficient to  pass  40  ships  a  day. 

Col.  SiBERT.  We  can  pass  about  that  many  mechanically  through 
the  locks. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  40  each  way  ? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Forty  in  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  can't  put  but  one  ship  through  the  lock  at  a 
time? 

Col.  SiBERT.  That  depends  on  the  size. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  operate  both  sets  at  once  if  necessary? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  way  or  the  opposite  way. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  an  emergency  arose  in  which  you  would 
want  to  pass  ships  to  your  full  capacity  in  one  direction  in  a  day? 

Col.  SiBERT.  We  could  use  both  locks  to  pass  them  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  With  as  much  facility  as  the  other  way? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Yes;  that  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  appliances  have  you  for  safely  passing  the 
boats  through  the  locks? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Boats  will  sail  under  their  own  steam  through  all  of 
the  canal  except  at  the  locks.  When  thej  arrive  at  the  locks  they 
will  be  forced  to  run  alongside  of  the  guide  wall,  and  we  will  then 
take  hold  of  them  with  four  electric  traction  engines,  two  forward 
and  two  aft,  and  pull  them  into  the  lower  lock  chamber.  After  they 
are  in  we  close  the  lower  gates,  let  the  water  in,  and  fill  the  water  up 
to  the  proper  height;  these  same  traction  engines  carry  it  into  the 
second  lock,  where  the  same  operation  is  repeated ;  it  is  then  carried 
into  the  third  lock,  where  the  operation  is  repeated  again ;  it  is  then 
carried  out  of  the  lock  alongside  the  upper  guide  wall,  and  turned 
loose,  and  the  pilot  takes  her  on  thj^ough. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  purpose  of  these  four  electric  engines  is  to  hold 
the  ship  steady  and  not  permit  it  to  go  too  far  forward? 

Col.  SiBBRT.  After  she  gets  into  the  locks  we  will  pull  her  over 
against  the  lock  wall — over  against  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  lock — 
and  get  some  lines  out  on  snubbing  posts  on  shore.  It  has  been 
thought  all  right  to  just  hold  her  with  these  traction  engines,  but  she 
is  very  likely  to  be  placed  alongside  the  wall.  That  has  always  been 
my  experience. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  are  the  precautions  taken  to  protect  these  gates 
against  the  ship  butting  into  them  too  severely  ? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Several  precautions  are  taken  to  protect  the  gates  of 
the  upper  lock — that  is,  the  lock  that  connects  with  the  lake — be- 
cause if  all  the  gates  were  open  except  one  pair  and  a  ship  should 
break  through  that,  then  the  lake  would  start  to  flow  down  tne  flight 
of  locks. 

So  we  have  above  each  gate  a  lar-^e  chain  that  is  placed  across 
the  lock  chamber  and  connected  with  hydraulic  cylmders.  If  a 
ship  goes  against  that  chain,  the  chain  will  play  out  under  great 
pressure.  It  is  figured  that  the  chain  playing  out  under  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  make  it  move  will  stop  a  10,000-ton  ship  going  at 
5  miles  per  hour  before  such  ship  will  collide  with  the  lock  gate. 
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Now,  in  addition  to  that,  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  summit- 
level  lock  duplicate  lock  gates  are  provided  that  are  opened  and 
closed  at  the  same  time,  so  that  if  a  ship,  in  spite  of  the  first  precau- 
tion, struck  the  first  lock  gates  and  damaged  them  there  is  below  such 
gates  a  good  pair  in  service. 

Mr.  IL^MUN.  About  how  far  apart  are  the  gates  t 

Col.  SiBERT.  Just  far  enough  to  operate;  there  is  just  room  enough 
for  them  to  swing  in. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Then  you  have  taken  every  precaution  that  can  be 
taken  in  putting  ships  through  ? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  is  taken  in  the  average  lock. 

Mr.  Hamun.  That  is,  you  have  taken  every  possible  precaution  to 
protect  the  ships  going  through  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  To  protect  the  locks,  not  the  ships. 

Mr.  Hamun.  In  other  words,  you  have  lessened  the  possibility  of 
accident? 

Col.  SiBBRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Suppose  anjrthing  happened  to  the  electric  power — are 
you  making  any  provision  for  a  supplemental  power? 

Col.  SiBERT.  There  is  no  provision  at  present  for  supplying  the 

Elace  of  the  electric  power  if  it  should  go  out  temporarily,  but  we 
ave  four  traction  cars.  If  the  power  should  go  off  the  line,  of 
course  everything  would  stop,  but  tnat  condition  could  not  exist  long. 
But  if  anything  liappened  to  one  or  two  of  the  motors  the  other  two 
ccMild  be  put  in. 

Mr.  EscH.  But,  going  a  step  further,  suppose  the  power  apparatus 
should  be  put  out  of  commission — are  you  contemplating  a  supple- 
mental plant? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  have  a  reserve  at  Miraflores  and  a  transiti<m 
line  connecting  it  with  Gatun.  If  the  Gatun  plant  is  knocked  oat 
for  any  reason  and  if  no  current  could  be  obtained  from  Miraflores — 
that  is,  if  both  were  knocked  out  at  the  same  time — ^we  would  stop. 

Col.  SmERT.  But  that  is  hardly  probable. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  How  will  you  generate  this  power  at  Miraflores? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  By  steam;  by  a  steam  plant,  using  oil  fuel. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  will  not  be  able  to  utilize  the  water  power  over 
there? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  would  not  have  a  sufficient  supply  for  continu- 
ous service,  and  as  we  expect  to  generate  at  Gatun  all  the  power  re- 
quired, the  reserve  will  be  used  only  for  short  intervals  of  time. 

Col.  SmERT.  We  have  more  fall  at  Gatun,  and  it  takes  more  water 
to  make  the  same  power  at  Miraflores  than  at  Gatun. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  the  development  of  power  at  Miraflores  or  Pedro 
Miguel  develop  a  strong  current  in  the  Culebra  Cut? 

Col.  SiBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  spoke  of  a  sea  wall  which  was  planned,  but  that 
no  steps  so  far  had  been  taken  to  construct  it 

Col.  SiBERT.  A  sea  wall  ? 

Mr.  EscH.  I  mean  in  the  bay  at  Colon. 

Col.  SiBERT.  You  mean  the  eastern  breakwater? 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes,  sir.  What  is  the  necessity  for  a  breakwater  there 
at  all? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Limon  Bay  is  an  open  roadstead,  and  is  directly  in  line 
with  the  trade  winds.    In  fact,  I  think  the  bay  was  excavated  by  the 
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trade  winds  and  that  such  excavation  is  still  continuing.  Toro  Point 
being  a  rocky  point  and  Cristobal  Point  being  a  coral  reef,  these  winds 
are  still  excavating  in  Limon  Bslj  to  some  extent.  These  trade  winds 
are  seldom  dangerous  to  navigation.  They  stir  up  a  rough  sea,  but 
not  a  dangerous  sea,  and  the  east  breakwater  would  protect  the  harbor 
from  the  trade  winds.  The  most  dangerous  seas  tnat  we  have  here 
are  due  to  northers.  These  come  directly  from  the  north,  generally  a 
little  west  of  north,  and  ihe  western  breakwater  is  so  placed  as  to 
give  considerable  protection  to  the  harbor  from  such  storms.  It 
will  practically  protect  the  harbor  from  the  worst  effect  of  what  we 
term  "northers." 

Mr.  EscH.  Then,  is  the  primary  purpose  of  both  breakwaters  the 
protection  of  shipping  within  the  bay,  or  is  it  also  for  protection 
against  silting? 

Col.  SmEBT.  Well,  it  is  a  protection  from  both. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  of  equal  necessity  for  both? 

Col.  SiBERT.  If  Limon  Bay  is  not  smooth,  a  ship  of  40-foot  draft 
would  require  a  greater  depth  than  41  feet  to  safely  enter  the  canaL 
So  this  work  is  necessary  in  order  that  boats  of  the  draft  we  are 
providing  for  can  travel  in  the  depth  we  are  digging.  That  is  one 
lunction  of  the  breakwater,  and  another  function  is  to  prevent  silting, 
and  still  another  function  is  to  give  protection  to  shipping  and  pre- 
vent their  destruction  during  these  northers. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  there  much  silting  in  that  end  of  the  canal! 

Col.  SiBEsrr.  There  has  been  a  great  deal,  but  how  much  of  it  is 
due  to  the  banks  of  the  cut  taking  their  natural  slope — this  material 
being  very  soft — and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  stirring  up  of  the 
bottom  oi  the  bay  by  the  waves  produced  by  the  trade  wmds  we  do 
not  know,  but  last  year  we  excavated  more  than  5,000,000  yards  and 
about  2,700,000  yards  of  it  was  silt;  that  is,  we  only  gained  2,300,000 
yards  in  the  excavation  in  the  channel.  How  much  of  that  came  in 
from  the  sides  and  how  much  of  it  was  due  to  other  causes  we  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  EscH.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  east  breakwater  materially 
lessen  silting? 

Col.  SmERT.  In  my  opinion,  it  would. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  saw  one  diagram  in  which  the  east  breakwater  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  touch  with  the  shore.  Is  that  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  commission? 

Col.  SiBERT.  A  definite  plan  for  it  has  not  been  determined  upon. 
The  matter  is  still  under  consideration  and  is  held  in  abeyance.  It 
was  thought  best  to  complete  the  west  breakwater  and  see  what  effect 
it  had,  and,  if  necessary,  build  the  east  breakwater. 

Mr.  EscH.  Of  course,  that  will  have  to  be  determined  before  the 
completion  of  the  canal? 

Col.  GoETHAus.  In  1907,  when  we  first  took  liold,  the  plans  provided 
for  the  west  breakwater  to  be  parallel  with  the  channel  and  the  east 
breakwater  to  extend  diagonally  from  lighthouse  point  at  Colon. 
The  construction  of  the  breakwaters  in  these  directions  was  found  to 
be  objectionable  as  the  waves  after  entering  the  channel  would  lose 
little  of  their  height  as  they  reached  the  shore  end  of  the  breakwater, 
because  of  the  lack  of  area  over  which  to  dissipate.  As  a  consequence 
the  waves  would  lose  but  little  of  their  destructive  force.    The  plan 
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was  then  submitted  for  building  two  breakwaters,  one  from  Tore 
Point  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  or  generally  easterly  direction,  and 
another  which  is  detached  from  the  shore  as  you  state.  The  board 
which  considered  this  subject  recommended  that  nothing  be  done 
toward  the  construction  of  the  east  breakwater  until  the  effect  of  the 
west  breakwater  was  ascertained.  The  object  of  the  breakwater,  as 
laid  down  by  tiie  consulting  board,  contemplated  the  protection  of 
the  harbor  against  northers.  So  far  as  shipping  is  concerned,  the 
protection  of  the  harbor  against  ordinary  trade  winds  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  channel 
from  the  silting  of  which  you  speak.  The  northers  come  from  a 
northerly  or  northwesterly  direction,  and  the  harbor  must  be  pro- 
tected against  these.  That  led  to  the  construction  of  the  west  break- 
water. The  construction  of  east  breakwater  is  not  yet  determined. 
It  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  silting  and  the  relative  cost 
of  dredging  that  will  result,  and  also  by  the  relative  cost  of  the  west 
breakwater  and  the  way  in  which  it  acte  after  it  has  been  tested  by  a 
storm.  The  canal  is  not  built  for  vessels  of  40-foot  draft,  since  we 
have  onlv  41  feet  at  mean  tide  in  the  channel. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  is  the  width  of  the  opening  between  the  two 
breakwaters? 

Col.  GoETHALfl.  About  2,000  feet.  The  question  is  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  the  adoption  of  the  terminal  scheme  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
which  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  mole  and  the  erection  of 
wharves  and  the  dredging  of  an  anchorage  basin  under  the  protection 
of  the  mole  and  adjacent  to  the  wharves. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  what  we  ran  out  on  yesterday  morning? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  further  do  you  contemplate  extend- 
ing it? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Out  to  the  channel. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  to  be  the  supposed  line  between  our  terri- 
tory and  Colon  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  It  is  in  prolongation  of  the  line  separating  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  that  of  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  In  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  protect  our  own  har- 
bor at  Cristobal,  that  work  will  supply  the  place  of  the  east  break- 
water, will  it  not? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  protection  from  waves  and  wind 
is  concerned.  We  will  have  to  determine  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  east  breakwater  upon  the  amount  of  silting  that  may  result  from 
the  trade  winds,  and  this  question  of  amount  of  silting  must  deter- 
mine the  necessity  for  such  a  breakwater. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  say  the  opening  between  the  two  breakwaters  is 
2,000  feet  in  width  ? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Each  one  was  to  come  within  a  thousand  feet  of  the 
center  of  the  canal ;  the  width  will  be  2,000  feet. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  it  is  2,000  feet  in  width.  Would  that  narrowing  of 
the  channel  have  the  effect  of  dissipating  the  height  of  the  waves? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir ;  if  the  wave  enters  a  2,000- foot  opening  into 
a  bay  3  miles  wide,  such  wave  soon  dissipates,  or  rather  does  not 
create  a  sea  in  the  bay. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  When  will  this  present  breakwater  be  completed?  • 

Col.  SiBERT.  In  the  early  part  of  1914. 
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Mr.  Hamun.  Then  you  will  have  a  good  opportunity  to  test  that 
work? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  It  makes  no  difference  when  that  east  breakwater 
is  completed  or  when  the  west  breakwater  is  completed  so  far  as  the 
canal  is  concerned.  If  no  protection  is  given  in  the  harbor,  no  vessels 
will  come  in.  Whatever  protection  is  given  by  the  western  break- 
water will  be  utilized  by  shipping;  otherwise  tlie  ships  will  probably 
run  up  the  channel  to  Gatun  andco  into  the  lake^  where  we  have  an 
anchorage  under  the  lee  of  the  hflls  for  vessels,  if  they  do  not  care 
to  go  outside  in  case  of  a  norther. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  suppose  the  vessels  did  not  contemplate  going 
through  the  canal? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  Then  they  can  come  in  the  channel  and  turn  in 
under  the  mole  at  Cristobal,  and  no  vessel  of  sufficient  draft  would 
come  in  that  harbor,  at  least  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  that  will  take  anything  like  40  feet  of  water. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  room  enougn  there  to  accommodate  com- 
merce? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  have  a  considerable  anchorage 
there,  or  they  can  come  up  into  the  lake  and  anchor  there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  had  reference  to  ships  coming  from,  say,  England 
or  the  United  States  and  not  desiring  to  pass  through  the  canal? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  They  can  come  under  the  lee  of  the  west  break- 
water and  seek  protection  there  or  remain  outside. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  deep  is  the  harbor  in  Colon? 

Col.  Sibert.  It  is  of  varying  depth.  At  tiie  end  of  the  breakwater 
its  depth  is  43  feet,  and  it  gradually  shoals  to  nothing  at  the  shore. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  notice  that  the  harbor  you  are  using  now,  when  the 
Cristobal  came  in,  was  very  shallow  ? 

Col.  Sibert.  That  channel  is  dredged;  it  is  a  special  channel  dug 
for  these  ships  from  the  line  of  the  canal  up  to  the  docks.  There  is 
only  about  33  feet  of  water  there,  and  not  that  much  probably  now. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Thev  are  dredging  it,  are  they  not? 

Col.  Sibert.  We  keep  it  cleaned  out. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  new  breakwater  you  are  now 
building? 

Col.  Sibert.  The  total  cost  of  the  west  breakwater  amounts  to 
$4,018,569.42. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  length  of  it? 

Col.  Sibert.  About  11,000  feet. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  I  understand  correctly 
the  present  work  that  you  are  doing,  including  the  west  breakwater 
and  the  mole,  etc.,  is  within  the  estimate  of  $375,000,000  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  The  breakwater  is  within  the  estimate  of  $375,- 
000,000.  The  mole  is  partly  under  these  estimates  and  partly  under 
money  that  is  being  advanced  by  the  Panama  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  east  breakwater  would  not  be  within  that 
estimate. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  It  is  withiu  these  estimates  based  on  a  certain  unit 
price,  so  that  if  these  imit  prices  are  not  exceeded,  they  will  be  within 
the  estimate  of  $375,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise,  it  might  be  agreeable  to  you  to  have 
the  estimates  increased  to  build  the  east  breaSwater. 
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Col.  GoETHALS.  It  is  possible  that  the  east  breakwater,  from  pres- 
ent indications,  will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  western  breakwater,  but  I 
hope  to  have  so  much  left  out  of  the  $875,000,000  when  we  get 
through  that  we  can  easily  supply  any  deficiency  for  the  east  break- 
water. 

The  Chairman.  We  join  with  you  in  that  hope. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  did  you  say  was  the  total  cost  of  the  east 
breakwater? 

Col.  SiBERT.  The  total  cost  of  the  east  breakwater  is  $3,543,500. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  long  will  it  be? 

Col.  Sibebt.  I  can  not  tell  you  its  length;  I  will  put  that  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  we  had  both  breakwaters  would  that  be  a  great 
inducement  to  commerce  to  pass  through  this  canal ;  that  is,  if  they 
knew  they  had  complete  protection  in  the  harbor  ? 

Col.  Sibert.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  ship- 
ping to  have  a  smooth  narbor. 

Col.  Goethals.  There  is  no  harbor  of  refuge  that  guarantees 
smooth  water.  When  the  west  breakwater  is  completed  they  will 
have  ample  protection  from  the  northers,  which  are  the  storms  they 
dread.  If  the  ships  are  goins  through  the  canal  the  breakwater  wiU 
make  little  difference,  and  ii  they  do  not  care  to  utilize  the  canal  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  hare  them  aroimd.  The  shipping  interests 
do  not  fear  trade  winds ;  no  breakwater  is  necessary  to  protect  them 
again  these.  It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  construct  the  east  break- 
water for  the  preservation  of  the  channel ;  that  is  the  status. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  we  want  to  make  this  an  attractive  route,  and  if 
we  do  have  a  practically  locked  harbor,  would  it  not  add  something 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  route? 

Col.  Goethals.  The  ordinary  trade  winds  do  not  disturb  the  ship- 
ping and  we  give  them  ample  protection  from  the  storm  they  dread — , 
that  is,  the  northers.    They  come  from  the  north  and  northwest,  and 
the  western  breakwater  will  protect  the  shipping  against  tl^se  storms. 
The  east  breakwater  would  not  protect  them  from  these  storms  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  propose  to  facilitate  their  passage  through  the 
canal,  but  do  not  propose  to  provide  a  turntable  tor  them. 

Col.  Goethalb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something :  What  effect 
would  the  use  of  this  fresh-water  lake  have  in  the  way  of  inviting 
travel,  and  would  it  be  beneficial  in  dissolving  and  removing  bar- 
nacles? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  a  few  years  we  expect  to  have 
the  bottom  of  the  canal  paved  with  barnacles. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  will  make  the  bottom  impermeable. 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  until  it  gets  in  a  condition  where 
dredging  will  be  required. 

Mr.  O^viNOTON.  Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  matter  of 
lands  in  the  Canal  Zone.  I  believe  you  have  been  on  the  Isthmus 
for  several  years  continuously,  have  you  not? 

Col.  Sibert.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  five  years. 

Mr.  Covington.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  to  observe  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  within  the  Canal  Zone  during  that  time? 

Col.  Sibert.  I  have  been  over  the  country  considerably  during  that 
time. 
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Mr.  Covington.  To  what  extent  has  there  been  anjr  development 
of  agriculture  by  the  persons  living  in  the  zone  during  these  five 
years? 

CoL  SpERT.  I  have  seen  no  development  of  agriculture.  This 
country  is  not  suited  to  the  production  of  any  of  the  Temperaie 
Zone  products.  It  is  a  tropical  country,  and  will  produce  only  the 
products  of  the  Tropics.  At  one  time  I  was  told  that  nearly  all  of  the 
section  of  the  country  between  Colon  and  Gatun  was  one  banana 
plantation,  and  on  the  road  from  Gatim  to  Colon  there  have  been 
four  or  five  hundred  acres  cleared  of  timber  probablv  26  years  old; 
and  banana  sprouts  showing  everywhere  through  the  woods  indi- 
cate that  that  section  was  originally  a  banana  plantation.  I  talked 
with  Mr.  Stillson  and  others  about  it,  and  they  said  that  the  banana 
industry  was  stopped  on  account  of  a  disease  that  attacked  the 
plants,  which  occurs  in  old  plantations  everywhere,  and  on  account 
of  the  excessive  charges  of  the  Panama  Railroad  before  the  Govern- 
ment bought  it  I  do  not  consider  it  as  good  a  banana  country  as 
other  parts  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Still,  the  native  bananas 
here  and  the  native  oranges  are  sweet. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  country  should  not  produce  good  oranges, 
grapefruit,  bananas,  alligator  pears,  or  any  of  the  fruits  that  stow 
in  tne  Tropics;  You  can  not  grow  to  advantage  the  Temperate  Zone 
vegetables  nere.  I  have  been  told  since  the  canal  has  been  under  con- 
struction that  the  price  of  labor  is  so  high  that  the  people  can  not  get 
it  at  the  price  that  they  could  profitably  pay  for  it  in  this  work.  They 
pay  about  25  cents  a  day  for  labor  in  Jamaica,  and  we  pay  that  same 
man  90  cents  per  day,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  compete  with 
Jamaica  on  that  rate  of  wages.  That,  of  course,  will  be  different 
when  the  canal  is  finished. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then  there  is  no  indication  that  any  of  the  lands 
in  the  zone  will  become  agriculturally  valuable;  that  is,  for  settle- 
ment by  Americans  or  other  nationalities  accustomed  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  products  grown  in  the  Temperate  Zone? 

Col.  SreERT.  I  know  of  about  16  Americans  who  have  purchased 
land  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  with  the  intention  of  raising  tropical 
fruit.  One  of  the  men  here,  who  was  a  general  foreman,  Mr.  Allen 
by  name,  has  6,000  rubber  trees  three  years  old  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  He  gave  me  a  list  of  a  number  of  other  people  who  had 
purchased  land  and  planted  it  in  rubber  and  coffee  on  the  Pacific 
side.  This  land  is  planted  in  rubber,  coffee,  and  coconuts,  and  they 
expect  to  make  their  homes  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it,  or  not,  a  fact  that  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  in  the  country  to  the  northward  of  Panama — in  Costa 
Rica,  for  example — there  is  yet  obtainable,  for  Americans  who  de- 
sire to  hazard  the  climate  of  the  Tropics,  more  easily  cultivated,  and 
possibly  much  richer,  land  than  there  is  anywhere  in  the  Canal 
Zone? 

Col.  SiBEST.  The  American  would  rather  stay  close  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag  when  he  goes  into  Central  American  countries.  He  likes  to 
live  in  a  country  where  the  sanitation  is  good.  He  likes  to  live  in  a 
town  which  his  country  controls  or  governs. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  he  will  come  to  the  Tropics  at  all. 
is  it,  or  not,  a  fact  that  there  is  still  obtainable  large  quantities  oi 
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land  in  the  various  Central  American  countries  of  a  character  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Canal  Zone  ? 

Col.  SiBERT.  It  is  a  fact.  The  land  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  not  very 
rich  land ;  that  on  the  Pacific  side  is  pretty  good  land.  It  is  of  a  vary- 
ing character.    In  back  of  Bohio  the  land  is  pretty  good. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  the  disposition  of  a  few  Ameri- 
cans to  experiment  or  speculate  in  rubber  or  the  various  products 
here  woula  cut  much  figure  in  spending  half  a  billion  dollars  in  con- 
structing the  canal? 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  your  idea  that  an  American  settle- 
ment is  not  probable  in  event  of  the  Government  opening  up  the 
Canal  Zone  lands  for  settlement? 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  have  had  several  men  say 
to  me  that  if  they  could  get  land  they  would  stay  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  very  much  more  probable  that  the  natu- 
ral settlement  of  the  Canal  Zone  lands  would  be  by  the  races  of  the 
West  Indies,  who  are  more  accustomed  to  tropical  life  and  are 
already  here  working  in  the  Canal  Zone? 

Col.  SiBERT.  It  is  very  probable  that  if  a  white  man  got  the  land 
he  would  make  the  negroes  do  the  work. 

The  Chahiman.  That  would  establish  a  white  population  in  the 
zone  very  much  as  you  have  indicated,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  SiBERT.  The  white  man  would  not  cultivate  the  land  or  stay 
here  unless  he  could  get  West  Indians  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  presence  of  that  large  population, 
primarily  of  West  Indians,  even  assuming  that  they  are  working 
tor  American  owners  of  lands  in  the  zone  and  making  agriculture 
to  a  certain  de^ee,  be  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  that  sort  of 
an  administration  of  the  people  as  would  best  conserve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  zone  for  canal  purposes  primarily? 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  make  any  difference  one 
way  or  the  other,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  require  the  maintenance  of  a  very 
much  more  expensive  form  of  civil  government  to  hold  in  check  that 
race  that  would  be  here  than  to  hold  in  check  merely  the  men  needed 
for  the  operation  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bigger  job  to  hold  the  2,500 
Americans  than  the  Jamaicans.  The  American  needs  the  law  more 
than  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  our  wisest  course,  in- 
asmuch as  we  are  footing  the  bills  to  the  amount  of  half  a  billion 
dollars,  that  while  we  are  completing  matters  for  the  opening  of  the 
canal  we  should  acquire,  as  far  as  possible,  possession  of  all  this  land 
and  then,  when  we  commence  operation  of  tne  canal,  decide  what  use 
we  will  make  of  the  land  ? 

Col.  SmERT.  I  would  like  to  see  all  the  land  in  the  zone  owned 
only  by  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  for 
the  Government  to  secure  possession  of  all  the  private  lands  and 
then^  when  the  canal  begins  its  operation,  determine,  if  possible, 
what  disposition  we  will  make  of  the  Canal  Zone?  Or  should  we 
get  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  decide  before  we  get  the  canal  into 
operation? 
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Col.  SiBERT.  I  don't  think  so.    I  think  that  can  wait. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  don't  think  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  acquire  the  ownership  of  these  lands  within  the 
zone  that  are  at  the  present  time  held  l^  private  owners? 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  would  rather  see  the  Grovemment  own  all  the  land, 
in  order  that  if  it  should  be  decided  to  settle  it  it  could  all  go  to 
Americans.  I  would  like  to  see  Americans  inhabit  the  land  if  it  is 
decided  to  let  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  see  the  situation  better  after  it  shapes 
itself. 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  From  the  standpoint  of  military  defense  of  this 
canal,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  value  of  the  presence 
on  this  Isthmus  of  several  thousand  additional  non-American  citi- 
zens engaged  in  the  sort  of  work  that  they  would  necessarily  be 
engaged  in  after  the  completed  canal  was  in  operation? 

CoT.  SiBERT.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  of  any  advantage.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  land  cleared,  so  that  small  ex- 
peditions could  not  approach  the  locks  secretly.  We  could  certainly 
detect  them  5  miles  away,  and  if  Americans  were  on  the  land,  they 
would  extend  their  holdings  into  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  extend 
American  influence  beyond  the  zone;  they  would  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  zone. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Then  you  don't  think  the  actual  distance  to  ^he  edge 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  only  5  miles,  would  permit  an  armed  force  to 
make  a  dash  to  the  principal  points,  even  if  the  zone  were  left  in  its 
present  jungle  condition? 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  consider  the  zone  in  its  present  jungle  condition  a 
screen  that  would  enable  a  small  force  to  enter.  A  distance  of  5 
miles  does  not  cut  much  figure,  but  if  a  small  expeditionary  force  is 
trying  to  suddenly  get  hold  of  the  locks  or  some  critical  point  and 
terilporarily  put  the  thing  out  of  business,  I  consider  a  screen  such  as 
a  jungle  a  great  advantage  to  such  an  expedition.  I  have  ridden 
those  trails.  I  met  Col.  Gorgas  out  on  the  old  trail  from  Panama  to 
Cruces,  and  we  worked  our  way  all  the  way  to  Cruces  on  that  trail, 
probably  30  miles  that  day  on  that  old  trail. 

The  Chairman.  Might  it  not  be  more  economical,  when  we  finish 
the  canal,  to  incur  the  expense  of  clearing  up  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  jungle  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  lot  of  doubtfuls  coming  into 
the  zone? 

Col.  SiBERT.  That  would  be  a  question  of  money,  I  guess.  I  think 
the  country  ought  to  be  cleared  up,  so  we  can  see  it. 

Mr.  Hamun.  You  are  an  Army  engineer? 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  belong  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  addition  to  your  service  as  an  engineer,  what  serv- 
ice have  you  had  in  the  Army  m  connection  with  the  mobilization  of 
forces? 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  served  in  the  Philippines  with  troops. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  How  long? 

Col  SiBERT.  One  year. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Did  you  have  any  service  in  the  Spanish-American 
War? 

Col.  SiBERT.  None  since  that. 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  I.  mean  on  either  the  American  Continent  or  in 
Cuba. 

Col.  SiBERT.  Only  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  tlie  force  on  the  Isth- 
mus after  the  canal  is  in  operation,  independently  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
leiT,  about  which  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion? 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  have  always  considered,  without  giving  the  subject 
any  study  particularly,  that  three  regiments  of  Infantry  at  war 
strength  would  be  suflScient,  outside  of  the  Coast  and  Field  Artillery. 
That,  of  course,  is  based  upon  a  force  necessary  to  resist  any  expedi- 
tionary force  that  would  probably  come  in  just  prior  to  declaration 
of  war,  with  the  crucial  point  like  the  locks  prepared  for  defense 
beforehand.  That  would  mean  a  force  of  about  1,800  men  protect- 
ing the  locks  at  each  end  of  canal,  with  a  similar  force  in  reserve  to 
reenforce  either  end,  exclusive  of  Field  Artillery. 

Mr.  Stevens  What  is  the  war  strength  of  a  regiment? 

Col.  SiBERT.  Eighteen  hundred  men. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  eight  batteries  of 
Coast  Artillery  will  be  the  proper  number? 

Col.  SiBBST.  I  can  not  answer  that.    I  have  not  cone  into  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  stated  awhile  ago  a  large  body  oi  men  could  easily 
travel  in  the  Canal  Zone.  I  myself  was  under  the  impression  that  a 
small  body  of  men  could  travel  much  faster. 

Col.  81BERT.  I  meant  just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Sims.  Inasmuch  as  they  would  have  only  5  miles  to  travel  it 
would  not  take  them  very  long  to  reach  the  locks,  even  if  they  were 
on  the  outside  of  the  zone? 

Col.  SiBERT.  No;  it  would  not  take  them  very  long. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  could  travel  that  in  about  two  hours,  could  they 
not? 

Col.  SiBERT.  It  would  take  them  longer  than  that  if  they  had  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  jungle. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  have  assumed  that  we  have  been  absolutely  idle 
and  have  taken  no  precautions  to  defend  the  locks  and  dam,  which  I 
am  not  ready  to  admit. 

Col.  SiBERT.  I  assumed  that  we  had  the  locks  prepared  for  defense, 
with  rifle  pits,  gun  implacements  with  guns  in  them,  and  that  with 
1,800  men,  not  counting  the  Artillery,  we  could  defend  it  against  any 
expeditionary  force  that  would  pro&ably  come  in. 

Adjourned  at  10.20  p.  m. 


House  of  Representatives, 
CoMMiiTEE  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Ancon,  Canal  Zone,  Wednesday^  December  W,  1911. 
The  committee  met  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  B.  WILLIAMSON,  DIVISION  ENOINEEB, 

PACIFIC  DIVISION. 

The  Chair^ian.  Mr.  Williamson,  the  committee  viewed  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  your  work  in  the  Pacific  division  this  morn- 
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ing,  and  we  will  thank  you  to  tell  us  something  about  the  present 
condition  of  your  division  and  the  prospects  for  completion  and  the 
ultimate  successful  operation  of  the  canal.  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  make  such  a  direct  statement  and  make  yourself  so  plain  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  members  to  consume  much  time  in 
cross-examination. 

Pleaseffive  your  name  and  official  position  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  mixiAMSON.  S.  B.  Williamson,  division  engineer  of  the 
Pacific  division. 

The  Pacific  division  begins  immediately  north  of  the  Pedro 
Miguel  locks  and  extends  U>  deep  water  in  the  Pacific,  covering  a 
distance  of  11  miles.  The  first  item  of  construction,  beginning  at 
the  north  end,  is  the  Pedro  Miguel  locls.  The  concrete  in  these 
locks  is  about  87  per  cent  completed.  This  percentage  will  not  agree 
with  that  shown  in  the  Canal  Kecord,  because,  after  the  estimate  was 
made  in  my  office,  in  November,  it  was  found  that  there  were  about  60 
per  cent  more  yards  in  the  locks  than  the  original  estimate  showwi, 
due  to  increasmg  the  length  of  the  walls  on  both  the  north  and 
south  ends  of  the  locks  for  the  fender  chains,  and  also  to  some  holes 
in  the  foundations  that  had  to  be  filled  up.  There  remains  about 
119,000  cubic  yards  to  lay,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  reen forced 
concrete  in  the  guide  walls,  dike  walls,  and  the  operating  tunnels,  etc. 
This  will  have  to  be  laid  with  auxiliary  mixers.  The  progress  here- 
after will  necessarily  be  slow,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  work  will 
be  completed  on  Jime  SO,  1912. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  average  division  cost  for  laying  con- 
crete at  Pedro  Miguel  was  $4.70  per  cubic  yard.  The  next  item  is  the 
west  dam  at  Pedro  Miguel,  which  you  did  not  seiB  this  morning.  This 
is  an  earthen  dam,  67  leet  high,  connecting  the  west  wall  of  the  lock 
with  the  hills  to  the  north  and  west,  ft  is  being  constructed  by 
building  two  toes  of  any  kind  of  material  taken  from  the  canal 
prism,  averaging  about  200  feet  apart,  and  filling  the  space  between 
with  solid  material  by  dumping  it  in  layers  6  to  8  feet  thick  from 
cars.  It  has  been  weighted  down  and  puddled  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  make  it  impervious.  This  dam  is  47  per  cent  complete.  No 
work  has  been  done  on  it  for  a  year  or  more,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  drainage  of  Culebra  Cut  crosses  the  site,  and  we  were  unable 
to  divert  it  until  the  middle  culvert  of  the  lock  was  sufficiently 
complete  to  take  the  drainage.  The  water  has  recently  been  turned 
through  this  culvert,  and  we  are  going  to  resume  the  work  on  the 
dam,  with  the  expectation  of  completing  it  by  June  30,  1912,  there 
being  355,000  cubic  yards  of  filling  to  he  placed.  On  the  east  side 
of  tne  lock  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  is  high  enough  so 
that  no  dam  is  required,  but  in  order  to  prevent  percolation  through 
this  earth  a  core  wall  founded  on  rock  is  to  be  Duilt  from  the  lock 
wall  to  the  hill  on  the  east.  Nothing  has  been  done  on  this,  as  the 
central  division  tracks  leading  from  Culebra  Cut  now  occupy  the 
ground,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  move  them  to  the  east 
and  out  of  the  way,  when  this  work  will  be  undertaken.  Between 
the  locks  there  is  a  lake  1.8  square  miles  in  area,  through  which  a 
channel  500  feet  wide  is  to  be  excavated,  on  which  no  work  has  been 
done.  This  amounts,  approximately,  to  800,000  cubic  yards,  and  the 
intention  is  to  begin  it  m  May,  when  the  central  division  will  release 
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some  of  its  excavating  and  transportation  equipment,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  we  will  finish  it  by  January  1,  1913. 

The  concrete  work  at  Miraflores  is  being  done  with  the  same  con- 
struction plant  as  was  employed  at  Pedro  Miguel.  This  plant  hav- 
ing been  first  erected  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and  having  laid  the  bulk  of 
that  concrete,  we  began  moving  it  to  Miraflores.  It  consists  of  eight 
cranes — four  cranes  known  as  Derm  cranes  and  four  cranes  as  cham- 
ber cranes.  All  of  these,  except  two  chamber  cranes,  have  been  re- 
moved to  Miraflores,  and  one  of  these  two  is  now  being  dismantled. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  entire  plant  will  be  in  operation  at 
Miraflores  within  the  next  two  and  a  half  months,  when  the 
rate  of  progress  will  be  greatly  augmented.  Previous  to  this  date 
we  have  laid  39  per  cent  of  the  concrete  with  the  auxiliary 
mixers  and  a  portion  of  the  construction  plant,  each  machine  going 
into  action  as  soon  as  it  had  been  erected.  There  remains  862,800 
cubic  yards,  and  we  expect  to  complete  this  by  November  1,  1912. 
The  average  division  cost  of  laying  concrete  at  Miraflores  during  the 

{)ast  year  was  $4.68  per  cubic  vard.  The  excavation  for  the  lower 
ock  at  Miraflores  has  not  yet  been  completed.  Fifteen  per  cent  of 
this  work  has  been  left,  166,000  cubic  yards  of  which  should  be  re- 
moved before  the  middle  of  February,  1912.  The  west  dam  at  Mira- 
,  flores  is  an  earthen  dam,  2,200  feet  long,  with  a  maximum  height  of 
50  feet,  and  connecting  the  west  wall  with  Cocoli  Hill.  It  is  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  the  Gatun  Dam  is  being  constructed, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  are  two  toes,  composed  of  excavation 
taken  from  the  prism,  of  any  character,  and  between  these  toes  there 
is  a  core,  averaging  240  feet  in  width,  which  has  been  pumped  in  by 
pumps  from  the  excavation  of  the  prism  in  the  lower  lock  and  below 
the  lower  lock  to  form  an  inapervious  core.  AH  the  material  that  was 
required  has  been  pumped  into  place  and  this  work  abandoned,  and 
we  are  now  completing  the  dam  by  dumping  dry  material  on  both 
sides  and  gradually  squeezing  the  top  or  this  core^  which  is  above 
lugh-water  mark,  together,  and  will  nnally  crown  it  over  with  dry 
material.  This  dam  is  80  per  cent  completed,  and  there  remains 
439,000  cubic  yards  to  finish.  The  east  dam  at  Miraflores  is  a  con- 
crete dam  containing  a  spillway.  It  involves  the  placing  of  76,000 
cubic  yards.  Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet,  because  we  have  to  per- 
mit the  drainage  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  site  is 
occupied  by  the  tracls  which  the  central  division  are  using  to  trans- 
port their  material  from  Culebra  Cut. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  75,000  yards  remaining  of  concrete? 
Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  meant  to  say  concrete. 
The  tracks  of  the  central  division  are  occupving  the  site  by  which 
they  carry  material  to  the  Balboa  dump  and  the  breakwater.  It  has 
always  been  the  intention  to  leave  these  tracks  intact  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  do  this  work  at  the  last  moment,  I  might  say.  We 
anticipate  going:  into  it  in  the  dry  season  of  1913,  and  finidiing  it 
up,  as  we  will  then  have  ample  plant  to  do  it  rapidly.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  we  hope  to  get  in  sooner  and  complete  a  portion  of  it, 
from  across  toward  tne  east,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  for  the  small 
amount  of  drainage  we  will  have  to  take  care  of  during  the  following 
dry  season.  The  dry  excavation,  including  the  800,000  yards  which 
I  have  mentioned  between  the  two  locks,  is  70  per  cent  completed, 
and  there  remains  1,900,000  cubic  yards  to  excavate.    This  we  antici- 
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pate  completing  by  January  1,  1913.  The  wet  excavation,  which 
includes  all  excavation  south  of  the  Miraflores  locks,  or  rather  south 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  guide  wall  of  the  Miraflores  locks,  is  80 

gBr  cent  comi>lete,  and  there  remains  9,600,000  cubic  yards  to  remove, 
ome  of  this  is  rock  and  some  soft  material,  and  the  other  is  what  is 
known  as  bowlder  clay.  This  excavation,  or  what  is  called  the  wet  ex- 
cavation— ^that  is,  a  portion  of  it — will  be  by  the  hydraulic  excavation 
plant,  which  you  saw  working  south  of  Miraflores,  which  disinte- 
grates the  material  with  the  nozzle,  washes  it  to  the  pumps,  and  it  is 
pimiped  out  on  the  flats  on  either  side  of  the  canal.    These  same 

Sumps  were  used  for  filling  the  impervious  core  of  the  dam  at  Mira- 
ores,  and  since  that  is  completed  we  are  redeeming  the  swamp  lands 
on  the  east  of  the  canal  between  the  Miraflores  power  house  and 
Ciorazal.  The  cost  of  that  work  has  averaged  61  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  but  it  has  received  no  credit  for  filling  the  dam,  and  as  yet 
none  for  filling  the  swamp. 

The  Chairman.  That  snould  reduce  the  average  cost  per  yard? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir;  we  should  get  cr^it  for  that. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  He  wants  all  the  canal  lots  on  his  division. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  think  that  we  should  concede  that  he  is  entitled  to 
something  for  the  additional  excavation  and  filling. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Of  this  work,  there  are  approximately  1,000,000 
yards  of  rock  which  may  be  taken  either  by  steam  shovels  in  the 
dry  or  bv  the  lar^e  ladder  dredge  which  we  have  just  purchased  from 
Scotland.  The  intention  is  to  coflferdara  the  area  containing  the 
rock  and  drill  and  blast  it  in  the  dry,  as  that  is  the  most  economical 
method,  and  use  the  steam  shovels  to  remove  such  portions  of  it  as 
is  re<)uired  for  back  filling  or  other  purposes,  and  then  remove  the 


remainder  bv  means  of  this  dredge,  as  that  is  the  most  economical 
method  if  tne  material  is  to  be  wasted.  This  work  we  expect  to 
fixiish  hj  Jime  30,  1913.  That  covers  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
In  addition  to  that  we  are  now  building  a  dock  for  the  Panama 
Kailroad  at  Balboa,  which  is  so  located  and  designed  as  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  ultimate  terminal  facilities  contemplated.  This  dock 
is  within  aboyt  two  months  of  completion.  At  present  the  fortifica- 
tion work  on  the  Pacific  side  is  being  done  by  the  Pacific  division 
force,  and  the  work  accomplished  so  far  is  about  18,500  cubic  yards 
of  excavation  in  the  gun  and  mortar  batteries  contemplated.  The 
work  was  started  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  we  have  two  shovels  at 
woit  on  the  mortar-battery  excavation,  which  involves  some  200,000 
cubic  yards,  and  on  the  gun  batteries  we  are  excavating  by  hand,  as 
the  batteries  are  so  designed  that  it  is  impracticable  to  use  madiinery. 
Additional  work  performed  by  this  division  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  consisted  of  improvements  in  the  city  of  Panama.  One  hundred 
and  dghty-nipe  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten  dollars  were  ex- 
pendea  in  the  improvement  of  the  district  lying  across  the  rail- 
road track  from  the  hotel  and  immediately  across  the  road  leading 
from  here  to  the  depot.  The  work  consisted  in  laying  out  streets, 
paving  the  same,  and  installing  sanitary  sewers  and  water  mains. 
We  are  now  engaged  on  the  improvement  of  the  portion  of  the  city 
which  has  been  requested  by  the  Panaman  Government — along  the 
zone-line  road — at  an  estimated  cost  of  $27,500.  I  believe  that  covers 
all  the  work  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  further  as  to  the 
final  completion  of  your  entire  division  and  the  successful  outcome  of 
your  calculations  and  expectations? 

Mr.  WiLLiA3i80N.  I  think  that  our  division  will  be  practically  com- 
pleted on  June  80,  1913.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of 
trimming  up  to  do  and  back  filling  of  locks,  but,  so  far  as  the  work 
actually  Deing  done  by  the  division  is  concernea,  which  is  essential 
to  the  operation  of  the  canal,  it  should  be  completed  by  that  time. 
The  erection  of  the  gates  ought  to  be  completed  on  June  30,  1913, 
provided  the  contractor  fulfilb  his  agreement 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  this  time  you  have  experienced  no  disap- 
pointment in  your  calculations? 

Mr.  W1LX.1AM8ON.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  none. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  failure 
of  any  of  your  plans? 

Mr.  Williamson.  No,  sir.  We  have  good  foundations,  and  so  far 
our  work  seems  to  have  been  put  up  in  tne  proper  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  state,  Mr.  Williamson? 

Mr.  WiLLLAMSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
Mr.  Williamson  any  questions? 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  more  roadway  in  your  division  than  there 
is  in  any  other  division  on  the  zone,  have  you  not?  There  are  more 
highways  on  your  division  than  anywhere  else  on  the  zone,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  we  have. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  are  they  used  for? 

Mr.  Williamson.  The  roadways  that  we  have  constructed  extend 
from  Pedro  Miguel  into  Panama  and  the  Savanas  Road  which  was 
constructed  some  time  ago,  but  we  have  been  maintaining  it  until 
recently.  Now  the  superintendent  of  public  works  maintains  it.  The 
other  roadway  you  saw  there  is  from  Panama  to  Balboa.  That  road 
is  used,  I  imagine,  more  than  any  other  road  on  the  Isthmus.  The 
Savanas  Road  is  also  used  a  great  deal  by  the  inhabitants  who  live 
along  down  the  coast  and  on  the  Savanas.  A  great  many  Panamans 
have  residences  out  there  and  live  there,  at  least,  durmg  the  dry 
season ;  and  some  of  them  live  there  all  the  time.  The  road  between 
Panama  and  Pedro  Miguel  has  been  completed  six  or  eight  months, 
and  there  is  not  so  much  traffic  over  that  as  the  other  two,  although  it 
is  being  used  by  people  who  have  little  patches  of  ground  all  along 
the  line. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  what  way  will  they  be  used  in  the  future  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Williamson.  They  will  be  used  in  the  same  way  that  the  en- 
tire system  would  be  for  the  movement  of  troops  or  supplies,  if  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  that  method. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  plan  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  space  along  such  roadways  by  the  troops  in  the  fu- 
ture or  that  such  road  would  be  used  for  military  purposes? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  think  the  fortifications  boara  contemplates  an 
encampment  near  Miraflores  and  Pedro  Miguel.  If  that  is  true,  this 
road  would  connect  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Has  the  cost  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
these  roads  been  charged  to  the  canal  fimd? 
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Mr.  Williamson.  No,  sir;  the  department  of  civil  administration 
paid  for  these ;  the  Canal  Zone  government  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Covington.  Were  these  roads  constructed  since  you  have  held 
this  position  as  engineer  of  this  Pacific  division? 

Mr.  Williamson.  All  except  the  Savanas  Road  and  the  road  be- 
tween Panama  and  Balboa. 

Mr.  Covington.  What  kind  of  roads  are  they,  in  so  far  as  construc- 
tion is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  They  are  macadamized  roads,  having  about  8 
inches  of  macadam  on  them,  and  they  vary  in  width  from  16  to  18 
feet 

Mr.  Covington.  They  are  nothing  more,  then,  than  ordinary  neces- 
sary highways  that  you  would  find  in  the  United  States  for  ordinary 
traffic? 

Mr.  Williamson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Covington.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  these  roads  in  the  zone 
per  mile? 

Mr.  Williamson.  The  macadamized  roads  have  averaged  $1.34 
per  lineal  foot  for  the  average  width  of  16  feet,  say.  That  includes 
excavation,  ditching,  and  macadamizing. 

Mr.  Covington.  Are  the  existing  roads  constructed  in  localities 
that  are  less  expensive  or  more  expensive  than  the  average  road 
would  have  to  be,  leading  into  the  various  parts  of  this  zone,  that 
might  be  attempted  to  be  opened  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  shoula  say  they  are  less  expensive. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then,  if  there  was  any  attempt  to  develop  agricul- 
ture, the  roads  would  go  through  localities  requiring  more  expensive 
construction  t 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir ;  not  only  that,  but  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  get  material  tiiere. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Against  what  fund  was  this  work  charged  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  An  appropriation  of  $800,000  was  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  making  improvements  in  the  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama,  and  the  work  is  done  by  the  United  States  and  paid 
for  by  tike  Panaman  Government,  when  their  water  rents  will  take  it 
up.    These  water  rates  are  so  regulated  as  to  take  it  up  in  50  years. 

Mr.  SravBNS.  What  do  you  mow  about  the  condition  of  the  lands 
in  your  division  which  might  be  suited  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Williamson.  A  very  small  proportion  down  on  the  coast  might 
be  suitable  for  coconut  groves,  but  I  should  say  that  90  per  cent  of 
it  is  really  worthless  for  agiicultural  purposes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  the  best  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes  on  the  zone  are  in  your  division. 

Mr.  Williamson.  That  statement  is  probably  true,  due  to  the  fact 
that  immediately  on  the  coast  there  are  some  low  grounds  which 
are  called  Savanas  and  which  are  probably  very  well  suited  for  rais- 
ins coconuts. 

Air.  Stevens.  Will  they  be  used  in  any  wav  for  public  purposes — 
that  is,  for  canal  or  military  purposes  in  the  future* 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  there  be  any  profit  to  us  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  canal  to  have  such  lands  as  you  now  describe 
used  for  the  raising  of  coconuts?  What  class  of  people  would  do 
that  sort  of  work? 
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Mr.  Williamson.  I  suppose  that  the  natives  would  do  the  actual 
work. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  benefits,  or  the 
contrary,  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal  to  have  that 
sort  of  cultivation  made? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  anv  benefit  at  all 
to  the  canal  to  populate  the  zone.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  sani- 
tation and  policing,  and  would  bring  in  an  element  that  would  be 
difficult  to  control.  I  think  if  you  populate  it  with  Americans  that 
you  would  be  simply  spoiling  good  Americans.  My  idea  is  this,  that 
the  zone  should  be  depopulated,  with  the  exception  of  the  force  nec«i- 
sary  to  operate  the  canal.  All  the  others  should  be  concentrated  in 
the  towns  at  the  ends,  wliere  they  can  be  policed  and  fumigated  more 
economically. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Fumigation  seems  to  be  one  of  the  necessities? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  stated  that  you  had  charge  of  the  construction 
work  for  the  fortifications  on  Naos  Island 

Col.  GoETHALs  (interposing).  He  did  not  mention  the  names  of 
the  islands.  He  did  not  care  to  make  any  specific  reference  to  the 
location  of  the  fortifications. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  do  that  as  a  part  of  your  division  work? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  have  been  assigned  to  it  temporarily,  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Chief  Engineer. 

Mr.  EscH.  We  have  appropriated  separately  for  the  fortifications. 
What  system  of  accounting  have  you  between  yourself  and  the  War 
Department  in  connection  with  this  fortifications  work  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  The  appropriation  act  provided  $2,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  emplacements  for  the  ^un  and  mortar  bat- 
teries for  the  current  fiscal  year.  That  money  is  turned  over  partly 
to  the  credit  of  our  disbursing  officer,  and  a  transfer  of  appropria- 
tions is  made  to  canal  work  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
division  engineer  of  the  Pacific  division.  On  the  Atlantic  side, 
the  work  has  been  under  a  superintendent  of  construction,  who  re- 
ports directly  to  me,  and  whose  pay  rolls  are  made  out  and  paid  di- 
rectly by  tiie  disbursing  office  from  this  item  of  appropriation.  The 
accounts  are  rendered  under  the  specific  item  of  appropriation  in 
tJie  appropriation  act  and  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  for  the  War 
Department.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Washington  is  preparing 
plans  which  are  approved  by  the  Panama  Fortification  Board,  and 
pays  for  this  service  directly  from  this  appropriation,  advising  me 
of  the  expenditures  so  that  I  will  not  exceed  the  sum  tot3  of 
$2,000,000. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  your  intention  to  complete  the  breakwater  from 
Balboa  to  Naos  Island? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  How  wide  an  interval  exists  there  to-day? 

Mr.  Williamson.  The  central  division  is  building  that  break- 
water. I  think  it  is  2,600  feet  from  the  end  of  the  trestle  to  the 
island,  and  my  recollection  is  that  it  is  4,200  feet  from  the  end  of 
the  fill  to  the  island.  This  division  has  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
except  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  trestle. 
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Mr.  EscH.  Are  you  finding  any  difficulties  in  the  construction  of 
that  breakwater? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did  encounter  difficulties  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  depth  of  mud  on  a  hard  bottom,  and 
it  was  alinost  impossible  to  set  a  footing  for  the  piling,  so  that  when 
the  material  was  dumped  fiom  the  trestle,  if  there  happened  to  be 
a  load  cast  from  it  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  trestle  would  ffive 
one  way  or  the  other.  Most  of  that  trouble  occurred  after  we  nad 
gotten  the  fill  up  to  mean  tide.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  been  able 
to  keep  the  balance  fairly  well. 

Mr.  EscH.  But  they  are  gradually  conquering  all  those  difficulties? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  that  breakwater  have  a  good  effect  with  refer- 
ence to  silting  in  the  channel? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  came  down  here  the  old 
French  channel  ran  to  the  east  of  the  islands,  and  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  commission  to  keep  that  open  for  the  Panama  Railroad  to 
get  their  vessels  into  the  docks,  and  it  necessitated  the  excavation  of 
600,000  yards  a  year,  due  to  silting.  Our  dredging  records  show  an 
average  of  about  200,000  yards  in  our  channel  since  the  breakwater 
has  been  partly  built.  That  200,000  yards  is  doubtless  partly  due 
to  the  silting  from  the  sea  brought  in  by  the  current  and  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  rainy  season  the  Rio  Grande  still  brings 
mud  in  suspension  down  into  the  channel.  That,  of  course,  will  stop 
when  it  is  dammed  off  by  increasing  the  dam  at  Miraflores,  when 
there  will  be  only  the  waters  from  above  or  that  will  pass  through 
the  locks,  especially  the  waste  waters  passing  through  the  locks. 

Mr.  EscH.  Which  will  be  relatively  pure? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir :  and  when  the  breakwater  is  completed 
I  should  say  that  the  rate  or  filling  should  decrease  very  materially. 

Mr.  EscH.  While  you  are  not  a  military  authority,  I  will  ask  you 
whether  this  breakwater  to  Naos  Island  would  have  any  advantage 
in  the  way  of  fortifications? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Well,  it  would  give  us  means  of  communication 
between  the  islands  and  the  mainland. 

Mr.  EscH.  Does  it  contemplate  a  piped  water  supply  from  the 
Panama  system  to  the  islands? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  noticed  while  passing  by  Miraflores  the  remains  of 
what  I  thought  was  a  concrete  barge.  That  experiment  did  not 
prove  successful,  did  it? 

Mr.  Williamson.  No,  sir;  we  built  concrete  barges  in  the  first 
place,  but  found  that  there  were  so  inany  rocks  and  bowlders  that  we 
could  not  sink  them  as  we  had  anticipated.  It  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  concrete  barges,  however,  but  that  they  were 
barges  at  all.  Any  other  barges  would  have  been  the  same.  So  we 
have  taken  these  pumps  out  of  the  barges  and  will  have  to  move  them 
as  we  excavate  all  the  material  within  the  range  of  their  location. 

Mr.  EsGH.  You  stated  that  there  were  about  900,000  cubic  yards 
to  be  excavated.  Was  this  ladder  dredge  purchased  in  Glasgow 
procured  to  help  excavate  that? 

Mr.  Williamson.  No,  sir ;  not  for  that  alone.  The  main  dredging 
consists  principally  of  bowlder  clay  or  hard  material  at  the  bottom 
of  the  prism,  which  the  French  dredges,  which  we  have  been  using, 
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are  unable  to  excavate  ecotiomically,  not  only  because  it  is  too  hard 
for  them,  but  because  they  only  take  a  depth  of  36  feet,  and  it  is 
between  40  and  50  feet  below  mean  tide. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  you  have  no  apparatus  that  can  do  that  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Williamson.  We  have  one  dipper  dredge  which  can. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  you  think  the  advantage  of  this  Glasgow  dredge 
will  justify  the  purchase  of  it? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  for  use  in  completing  this 
work,  but  it  can  be  used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  canal  after  its 
completion,  particularly  in  Culebra  Cut,  if  there  are  slides, 

Mr.  EscH.  What  is  the  contract  price  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  $400,000  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  EsGH.  And  it  is  on  the  way? 

Mr.  Williamson.  She  was  on  the  way,  but  got  into  some  diflSculty 
and  has  gone  back.    She  broke  some  of  her  girders. 

Mr.  EscH.  How  would  she  be  brought  around  on  the  Pacific  side? 

Mr.  Williamson.  She  will  pass  around  the  Horn,  or  pass  through 
Suez. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Speaking  about  these  roadways,  I  understand  there 
was  a  roadway  constructed  to  a  plantation  owned  by  some  English 
people. 

Mr.  WiLUAMSON.  Yes,  sir;  the  Las  Cascadas  plantation.  That 
is  not  in  my  division. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Col.  Gk)ETHALS.  I  can  answer  that  question.  The  Las  Cascadas 
plantation  is  paying  taxes  to  the  canal  government. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  ? 

Col.  Gk)ETHALS.  I  do  not  know.  They  wanted  a  road  built  so  that 
they  could  get  their  machinery  that  the  Panama  Railroad  had  deliv- 
ered at  Empire  on  the  west  side  of  Culebra  Cut  over  to  their  planta- 
tion. In  view  of  the  taxes  which  they  were  paying,  they  insisted 
that  the  canal  government  should  assist  them  in  the  construction  of 
the  road.  So  tney  made  a  proposition  that  the  Canal  Zone  govern- 
ment bear  one-half  of  the  expense  and  the  plantation  company  bear 
the  other  half,  and  that  the  road  be  constructed.  We  contemplated 
also  the  erection  of  a  suspension  bridge  across  the  cut,  and  the  Canal 
Zone  government  paid  part  of  that  and  the  plantation  company  paid 
a  part  and  the  construction  department  paid  a  part^  so  as  to  have 
means  of  passing  across  the  cut  the  water  pipes  and  air  pipes.  That  . 
led  to  the  construction  of  that  road. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  did  it  cost? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Was  that  suspension  bridge  needed  for  construction 
purposes? 

Col.  Goethals.  It  was,  and,  as  is  usual  between  the  various  de- 
partments, each  department  tried  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  the 
other  departments  as  possible,  and  so  we  made  up  the  amount  from 
the  plantation  company  and  the  zone  government  and  the  construc- 
tion department,  so  we  did  not  have  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  con- 
structing the  bridge. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  these  various  departments  permit  themselves  to 
be  robbed  in  this  way? 
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Col.  GoETHAiiS.  Yes,  sir;  you  see  the  chairman  is  also  the  chief 
engineer,  so  they  have  no  chance  at  all  except  to  be  robbed. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  they  must  submit  to  it  ? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  desire  to  ask  a  Question  of  Mr.  Williamson :  In 
your  division,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  blasting  and  cutting,  which 
IS  similar  to  the  work  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  Culebra 
Cut — is  that  true? 

Mr.  WnxiAMSON.  Well,  it  is  not  similar,  because  the  Culebra  Cut 
is  9  miles  long,  and  has  actual  drainage  from  the  cut.  When  a 
steam  shovel  is  cut  in  up  there,  it  can  run  3  or  4  miles  without  having 
to  be  cut  out  again.  In  my  division  we  are  excavating  for  the  locks 
and  excavating  in  a  hole.  For  instance,  the  excavation  you  saw  this 
morning  is  50  feet  below  sea  level. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  information  I  desire  to  obtain  from  you  is  this : 
Have  you  had  many  slides  in  your  division  ? 

Mr.  WnxiAMsoN.  Well,  we  have  had  some  six  or  eight  small  slides 
along  the  side  of  the  bank  in  the  lock  excavation. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Only  in  the  sections  where  the  river  used  to  cross? 

Mr.  WnxiAMSON.  We  had  three  other  slides,  some  farther  up,  and 
we  had  some  quite  considerable  slides  in  the  Pedro  Miguel  lock  site, 
before  we  had  that  completed. 

Mr.  Sabath.  None  of  these  slides  were  due  to  blasting,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  WnxiAMSON.  I  can  nof.  say  that  they  were  or  were  not.  We 
have  blasted  very  carefully  alon^  the  edges  of  these  cuts.  The  three 
slides  you  saw  this  morning  are  due  to  tne  fact  that  that  was  tiie  old 
river  bed. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  you  really  had  no  slides  due  to  careless  blasting, 
did  you,  in  your  division  ? 

Wfr.  WnxiAMSON.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  stated  that  you  have  been  very  careful  in 
blasting? 

Mr.  WiixiAMSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  do  not  use  as  much  dynamite  as  they  do  in 
Culebra  Cut,  do  you? 

Mr.  Williamson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Or  you  did  this  work  by  sections  and,  therefore, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  use  so  much  dynamite? 

Mr.  Williamson.  We  use  a  small  amount  of  explosives  and  ex- 
ercise all  the  care  we  know  how  to  prevent  slides,  because  it  was  not 
only  a  question  of  taking  out  extra  material  but  delay  in  the  concrete 
work. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  think,  if  they  had  been  as  careful  in  Culebra 
Cut  as  you  have  been  in  your  division,  especially  with  blasting,  that 
they  would  have  had  as  many  slides  there? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  have  been  as  care- 
ful as  we  have.    I  have  never  inspected  that  work. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  you  have  pursued  a  different  course  from  what 
they  did? 

Mr.  Williamson.  We  exercised  more  care,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  are  an  expert,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Williamson.  What  kind  of  an  expert? 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  this  line  of  work. 
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Mr.  WnjJAMSON.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  civil  engineer,  but  not  partic- 
ularly an  expert. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  they  had  been  a  little  more 
careful  that  some  ot  these  slides,  perhaps,  would  have  been  pre- 
vented? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  slides  might  have 
been  prevented  by  more  careful  blasting,  but  I  can  review  that  subject 
in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  think,  C!ol.  Goethals,  you  spoke  about  the  taxing 
of  a  certain  plantation? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  the  Las  Cascadas  plantation. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Have  you  a  system  of  taxation  in  the  Canal  Zone? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Will  you  explain  that  to  us? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  that  up  with  Mr. 
Thatcher,  the  head  of  the  civil  administration. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Williamson, 
for  your  statement,  and  we  will  send  you  the  transcrip  of  your 
remarks^  so  that  you  can  revise  them  and  return  them  to  us  for 
publication. 

Mr.  WiLiiiAMSON.  All  right 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  begin  to  hope  that  the  witnesses  we 
will  have  to  examine  will  be  able  to  make  such  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive and  satisfactory  statements  that  we  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
consume  so  much  time  in  cross-examination,  and  that  we  will  get 
along  with  a  little  more  dispatch.  We  are  going  to  make  a  very 
voluminous  record  of  this  hearing  anyway. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  indicated  by  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Sabath 
that  some  slides  in  the  Culebra  Cut  had  been  due  to  careless  methods. 
Col.  Goethals,  I  wish  you  would  prepare  to  make  some  suggestions 
along  that  line. 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  do  so. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

after  recess. 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  COI.  W.  C.  GORGAS,  MEDICAI  COEPS,  TJNITED 
STATES  ABMT,  CHIEF  SANTTABT  OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Gorgas,  of  course  the  world  knows  about 
your  work  here  and  in  Cuba.  We  want  you  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee such  statement  as  you  see  proper  in  your  own  way,  and  we 
hope  you  will  make  it  so  full  as  to  not  necessitate  much  cross-examina- 
tion. We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  make  a  statement  showing  the 
present  sanitary  condition  on  the  zone,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
from  you  any  sugj^estions  you  have  in  mind  that  you  think  would 
be  valuable  in  considering  anj^  further  legislation  that  may  be  -neces- 
sary covering  the  future  sanitary  regulations  on  the  Isthmus. 

Col.  Gorgas.  The  sanitarv  work  on  the  Isthmus  has  for  several 
years  accomplished  the  results  that  were  hoped  for.  There  has  been 
no  yellow  fever  in  Panama  since  1906  or  on  the  zone.    There  has 
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been  no  plague  here  since  1905.  We  have  not  been  troubled  to  any 
extent  by  dysentery  at  any  time.  Dysentery  was  one  of  the  diseases 
which  gave  the  French  the  most  trouble.  Smallpox  has  not  troubled 
us  to  any  extent  at  any  time,  and  smallpox  was  another  disease  that 
troubled  the  French  a  good  deal.  Good  results  were  accomplished 
in  the  matter  of  dysentery;  for  instance,  by  obtaining  a  good  water 
supply.  We  have  been  getting  this  good  water  supply  hj  damming 
several  mountain  streams  at  two  or  three  different  pomts  on  the 
Isthmus.  As  we  own  all  of  these  watersheds,  we  can  keep  them  en- 
tirely clear  of  human  habitations,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  keep  the 
water  supply  entirely  free  from  infection. 

Yellow  fever  was  gotten  rid  of  by  measures  now  pretty  well 
known;  that  is,  those  tending  to  eradicate  the  Stegomyia  mosquito, 
more  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  These  two 
cities  were  the  principal  foci  of  yellow  fever.  While  we  still  have 
some  malaria,  it  has  been  very  greatly  decreased.  It  has  gone  down 
from  a  maximum,  in  August,  1906,  of  1,263  per  thousand;  that  is, 
at  that  time  every  thousand  of  our  employees  would  have  during  the 
course  of  the  year  1,263  attacks  of  malaria.  That  has  been  gradually 
decreased  until  during  April  of  this  year  we  had  only  81  cases  to  the 
thousand.  The  high  mortalitj^  has  been  steadily  decreasing  until,  in 
1910,  the  last  calendar  year,  it  was  down  to  about  21  per  thousand. 
Conditions  at  present  are  in  this  state,  which  is  quite  satisfactory,  I 
think,  from  the  health  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  efficient  condition  of  the  working  force. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  briefly  put  a  general  statement  in  the 
record  as  to  what  the  conditions  were  that  produced  yellow  fever  and 
malaria,  and  the  means  you  adopted  to  eradicate  them,  or  reduce 
them  to  a  minimum? 

Col.  GosGAS.  The  conditions  that  caused  yellow  fever  on  the 
Isthmus  are  of  very  long  standing,  beginning  with  the  first  occupa- 
tion by  the  Spaniards  in  1516  or  1517.  There  is  nothing  essentially 
provofang  yellow  fever  in  tropical  climates  or  places  like  Panama. 
Whenever  yellow  fever  is  endemic  in  Panama  or  Habana  or  Kio 
Janeiro,  the  natives  for  some  reason  or  other  become  immune,  and 
are  not  liable  to  yellow  fever.  This  is  generally  explained  just  as 
Texas  fever  is  explained  in  cattle  by  the  fact  that  all  the  natives 
in  yellow-fever  centers  have  the  disease  in  childhood  and  that  ren- 
ders them  immune  in  after  life.  This  would  be  the  case  with  small- 
pox or  any  other  disease  that  gives  immunity.  So  that  yellow  fever 
varies  in  any  locality  according  to  the  number  of  nonimmunes  or 
people  imacclimated  who  were  present.  Panama  in  its  past  400 
years  has  had  the  reputation  of  oeing  the  most  unhealthy  locality 
m  the  world,  and  I  tnink  the  records  sustain,  during  all  that  time, 
such  a  reputation.  But  I  think  it  was  for  the  reason  that  Panama 
had  the  most  continuous  supply  of  nonimmunes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  floating  population? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Yes,  sir. 

During  the  first  300  years  of  its  occupation  the  unacclimated  pop- 
ulation were  the  Spanish  immigrants,  officers  and  troops  and  officials 
going  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
and  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  travel  always  kept  nonim- 
munes present,  and  they  were  always  liable  to  yellow  fever.    After 
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the  Spanish  colonial  revolution,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  these  conditions  ceased.  Panama  ceased  to  be  the  point  of 
crossing  for  any  considerable  nonimmune  population.  But  after 
the  construction  of  our  railroad,  in  1854,  the  conditions  referred  to 
by  me  arose  again  on  account  of  the  large  nonimmune  inmiigration 
to  California.  That  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time,  and  about  the 
time  of  its  subsidence  the  French  commenced  their  construction 
work,  and  that  again  brought  a  great  influx  of  unacclimated  people. 
So  that  for  about  400  years  there  has  been  a  constant  supply  of  non- 
immunes in  Panama,  and  thus  the  reputation  of  being  a  constant 
center  for  yellow  fever  was  gained.  Yellow  fever  needs  for  its 
propagaticm  not  only  the  nonimmune,  but  the  Stegomyia  mosquito 
for  the  transmission  from  a  man  sick  with  yellow  fever  to  the  non- 
immune. In  the  early  history  of  all  communities  their  water  supply 
is  local,  and  for  400  years  Panama  got  its  water  supply  from  rain 
water  caught  and  stored  in  cisterns  by  the  better  classes,  and  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  water  barrels  and  all  sorts  of  receptacles.  Kain 
water  is  one  of  the  favorite  places  for  the  development  of  this  mos- 
quito, and,  therefore,  the  conditions  for  getting  a  large  supply  of 
tne  btegomyia  mosquito  in  Panama  were  always  excellent.  To  get 
rid  of  this  condition  the  essential  thing  is  to  either  protect  these 
storage  places  for  rain  water  or  to  get  nd  of  them  altogether.  Pro- 
tecting them  is  a  difficult  and  troublesome  measure  and  requires 
constant  inspection  and  enforcement  of  the  regulations.  The  cisterns 
would  have  to  be  cleaned  and  so  arranged  that  water  could  be  gotten 
from  them  without  interfering  with  the  screens,  and  all  water  bar- 
rels would  have  to  be  screened  and  spigots  placed  in  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  water  could  be  gotten  in  the  same  way. 

Roof  gutters  would  have  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  or  so  fixed  that  they 
would  not  hold  water.  The  first  attempt  at  getting  rid  of  yellow 
fever  along  these  lines  was  made  at  Habana,  Cuba.  Since  then  the 
same  measures  that  were  successful  in  Habana  have  been  adopted 
in  Rio,  Santos,  and  similar  places  and  have  been  equally  successful. 
After  a  piped  water  supply  is  put  into  a  communitv  which  is  using 
systems  as  were  these  communities,  the  people  will  find  this  piped 
water  supply  so  much  more  convenient  that  they  will  readily  do 
away  with  their  water  barrels  and  cisterns,  and  thus  the  breeding 
places  are  gotten  rid  of.  But  if  a  piped  water  supply  is  put  into  a 
community  of  citizens,  as  these  communities  were,  this  piped  supnlv 
would  give  no  opportunity  for  the  breeding  of  the  Stegomyia,  and  it 
is  so  much  more  convenient  as  a  water  supply  for  the  people  that  they 
will  readily  do  away  with  the  more  objectionable  means  of  securing 
water.  In  Panama  that  was  done  early.  About  the  first  thing  that 
was  done  down  here  was  the  introduction  of  a  piped  water  supply. 
When  that  was  brought  in  the  receptacles  containing  rain  water  were 
rapidly  done  away  with  and  prohibited  by  ordinance.  Roof  o:utters 
were  prohibited  on  new  buildings,  and  so  arranged  on  old  buildings 
that  they  would  not  hold  water.  Cleaning  up  and  inspection  were 
done  with  regard  to  doing  away  with  old  bottles,  cans,  and  receptacles 
of  that  kind  that  would  hold  rain  water.  These  measures,  enforced 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  will  do  away  with  the  Stegomyia 
mosquito  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  will  always  be  some 
Stegomyia  mosquitoes  breeding  around  a  large  city,  but  if  the  mos- 
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quito  is  kept  below  a  certain  point,  yellow  fever  will  not  spread.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  is  just  a  question  of  chance  if  a  man  suffering 
from  yellow  fever  in  the  first  three  days  is  brought  into  a  city  with 
Stegomyia  below  the  yellow  fever  spreading  point  the  disease  will 
not  get  a  footing.  Say  that  the  original  condition  of  the  city  was  100 
Stegomyia  to  a  particular  area  ana  the  yellow  fever  spreading  point 
is  10  to  that  area ;  then  the  chance  of  the  sick  man  being  bitten  when 
the  Stegomyia  are  below  10  is  very  small,  and  the  disease  will  not 
spread.    That,  I  think,  is  the  condition  of  Panama  at  present. 

Such  measures  were  adopted  as  are  generally  adopted  everywhere 
with  regard  to  protecting  the  sick  person,  so  that  anv  mosquito  that 
may  be  arouna  can  not  bite  him  and  become  infected.  That  is 
accomplished  by  removing  him  to  some  hospital  or  screening  him  in 
the  building  where  he  happens  to  be  sick.  Other  measures  for  get- 
ting hold  of  the  sick  man  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  have  to  be 
taken.  That  is  accomplished  by  the  inspection  ^stem,  whereby  all 
the  nonimmunes  in  a  city  like  Panama  are  located  and  tabulated, 
and  the  inspectors  see  them  sufficiently  often  to  get  hold  of  anyone 
who  happens  to  be  sick  at  an  early  date.  These  in  general  were 
the  measures  that  we  adopted  here,  and  they  are  generally  recognized 
now  as  the  measures  to  be  adopted  against  yellow  fever.  A  man  sick 
from  yellow  fever  will  convey  the  infection  only  in  the  first  three 
days  of  his  disease.  That  makes  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
enforcing  the  measures  for  his  protection,  because  in  practice  you 

Generally  do  not  get  hold  of  the  man  imtil  he  has  been*  sick  for  a 
ay  or  two.  We  think  now  that  the  Stegomyia  are  below  the  spread- 
ing point  in  Panama  from  the  fact  that  we  have  had  one  or  two 
cases  pass  us  at  quarantine  and  develop  in  the  city.  We  had  a 
case  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  was  sick  in  the  city  four  or 
five  days  before  we  could  get  hold  of  him.  I  consider  that  as  evi- 
dence that  the  Stegomyia  are  below  the  spreading  point,  from  the 
fact  that  we  had  no  second  case  from  the  one  1  speak  of.  That 
would  be  the  case  with  any  quarantine.  Without  an  entire  stoppage 
of  commerce  no  quarantine  can  be  made  so  effective  that  it  will 
entirely  exclude  any  disease.  You  will  always  have  to  count  upon 
now  and  then  some  case  passing  your  quarantine,  and  the  aim.  there- 
fore, should  be  to  get  your  locality  in  such  o  condition  that  it  a  case 
does  pass  quarantine  the  disease  will  not  spread. 

Malaria  was  rife  in  Panama,  just  as  was  yellow  fever,  and  when 
the  population  was  all  along  the  line  of  the  canal  it  was  very  much 
more  nfe  than  when  we  came.  The  malaria  parasite  is  probably  the 
highest  type  of  organism  that  we  at  present  know  which  conveys  dis- 
ease. The  clinical  history  of  yellow  fever  is  so  much  like  that  of 
malaria  that  we  consider  the  yellow-fever  organism  as  of  the  same 
type,  but  the  yellow-fever  organism  is  so  small  that  it  can  not  be 
recognized  with  the  microscope,  and  we  do  not  yet  know,  because  we 
have  not  yet  isolated,  the  yellow-fever  organism.  The  malaria  or- 
ganism is  an  animal  parasite  and  is  large  enough  to  be  easily  recog- 
nised with  the  microscope.  It  is  so  high  in  the  scale  of  life  as  to  be 
sexual  in  its  development,  and  it  requires,  as  does  the  yellow- fever 
parasite,  a  stage  in  man  and  in  the  mosquito  for  its  full  develop- 
ment— the  sexual  stage  in  the  mosquito.  The  yellow-fever  mos- 
ouito  is  very  domestic  in  its  habits.  It  is  a  house  mosquito.  It  is 
irail  and  delicate  in  its  organization  and  is  easily  killed  when  it  gets 
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in  the  wind  and  is  blown  about.  There  are  some  400  species  of  mos- 
quito, and  they  vary  very  largely  in  their  habits,  particularly  in  their 
ability  as  flyers.  The  malarial  mosquito,  the  Anopheles,  is  a  stronger 
flyer  than  the  Stegomyia.  It  will  fly  very  readily  for  a  hundred  yards, 
and  it  can  stand  a  stronger  wind.  But  it  differs  most  in  its  place  of 
breeding.  While  it  breeds  somewhat  in  the  towns,  in  water  barrels, 
etc.,  it  does  not  breed  in  town  to  any  extent.  It  is  a  country  mosquito, 
and  its  favorite  places  of  breeding,  particularly  in  a  warm  climate  like 
this,  are  in  little  mountain  streams  and  in  the  little  rills  that  flow  down 
through  these  hills  and  in  clear  rain  water.  Still,  the  mosquito  does 
not  lay  its  eggs  on  the  surface  of  running  water,  but  it  seeks  still  water 
on  the  side  of  a  stream,  where  the  grass  and  brush  give  protection, 
and  where,  when  the  larvae  develop  from  the  eggs,  the  larvae  will 
have  protection  from  the  fish. 

In  the  yellow-fever  patient  the  parasite  is  in  the  man  for  only 
three  days.  After  the  parasite  is  injected  into  a  nonimmune  man,  at 
once — as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  diseases — the  human  cells  send 
out  a  protective  antitoxin.  By  the  end  of  three  days  so  much  of 
the  antitoxin  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  human  cells  that  all  the 
yellow-fever  parasites  have  been  Wiled  in  the  human  being.  In  the 
case  of  malaria,  when  the  parasite  is  injected  the  same  process  takes 
place  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  antitoxin  is  not  sufScient  to 
kill  the  parasite,  and  the  parasite  will  frequently  remain  in  the  man 
for  two  or  three  years — ^generally  for  several  weeks  or  a  month.  So 
it  is  hardlj  practicable,  where  a  large  population  is  infected,  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  isolating  or  quarantining  the  infected  hu- 
man beings.  The  measures,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  directed  almost 
entireljr  against  the  mosquito,  with  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  malaria 
mosquito  below  the  spreading  point. 

As  with  the  yellow-fever  mosquito,  the  most  effective  measures 
have  been  taken  against  the  larvae,  and  of  all  those  measures  by  far 
the  most  important  and  effective  are  those  of  drainage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  their  breeding  places.  There  are  a  great  many 
anopheles  breeding  places  that,  of  course,  can  not  be  drained.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  1  have  just  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  mountain 
streams.  Now,  a  streaiQ  when  it  is  clear  takes  care  of  itself,  and 
many  species  of  fish  eat  mosquito  larvae,  and  several  species  of  min- 
nows live  almost  entirely  upon  them.  If  they  can  get  access  to  the 
larvae,  they  will  prevent  the  breeding.  So  in  a  stream  of  this  kind, 
if  we  keep  the  edges  cleared  of  grass  and  leaves  so  that  the  anopheles 
larvae  can  not  get  protection,  the  fish  will  take  care  of  it.  But  there 
are  many  other  places,  such  as  swamps,  where  this  will  not  apply. 
Now,  we  have  a  swamp  area  of,  say,  410  acres.  The  open  spaces  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  fish.  The  breeding  will  occur  along  the  edge 
of  the  swamp  and  in  the  grassy  depressions.  They  will  always  be 
found  around  such  swainps,  because  a  swampy  area  of  several  hun- 
dred acres  that  the  water  only  partially  covers  will  be  entirely  cov- 
ered by  grass.  Such  an  area  where  it  is  not  practicable  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  or  otherwise,  to  drain  it  is  advisable  to  treat 
with  oil.  Oil  acts  mechanically  upon  the  larvae ;  it  spreads  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  mosquito  larvae,  being  at  that  stage 
an  air-breathing  animal,  has  to  come  up  every  few  seconds  to  the 
surface  to  get  air.  It  feeds  at  the  bottom  ancl  rises  to  the  surface 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  air. 
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Now,  an  application  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water  mechanically 
prevents  the  larvae  from  getting  through^  and  it  is  smothered.  But 
there  are  places  where  it  is  not  economical  or  practical  to  use  oil 
where  the  grass  is  very  thick  and  it  does  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  spreading.  In  such  places  we  use  some  mixture  that  will  jjoison 
the  larv8B  by  dissolving  in  the  water.  These  measures,  if  efficiently 
carried  out,  will  do  away  with  malaria  in  any  locality.  I  will  go  still 
further  and  say  that  drainage,  when  efficiently  carried  out,  will  do 
away  with  malaria  in  any  locality.  But  none  of  these  measures 
mentioned  so  far  will  always  apply  to  troops  in  the  field,  mov- 
ing around.  With  our  forces  down  here  having  to  move  around 
often  and  occupy  fresh  places  that  have  not  been  drained  or  looked 
after,  and  in  instances  where  the  laborers  will  be  here  but  a  short 
time — say  a  few  weeks  or  a  month — other  measures  would  be  better 
than  any  of  those  heretofore  mentioned. 

The  Chaibman.  The  conditions  will  be  entirely  changed  when  the 
canal  is  finished  and  large  areas  are  covered  by  the  lake.  Would 
you  mind  telling  the  committee  how  health  conditions  will  be 
affected  and  what  sujggestions  you  would  make  in  regard  to  meeting 
these  changed  conditions? 

Col.  Goroas.  The  lake  will  cover  an  area  of  165  square  miles,  and 
the  land  in  the  Canal  Zone  from  Gatun  to  Bas  Obispo  will  be  covered, 
and  this  will  destroy  all  the  breeding  places  in  that  area  and  in  the 
low  ground  on  each  side  for  many  miles.  But  the  same  conditions, 
or  much  the  same  conditions,  that  now  occur  in  this  swampy  area 
will  occur  aroimd  the  edges  of  the  lake.  Now,  these  edges  will  be 
too  far  from  any  habitation  that  we  have  at  present  to  be  of  any 
importance.  I  think  that  where  we  have  a  town  upon  the  bank  of 
this  lake  no  great  expense  or  difficulty  will  be  involved  in  treating 
the  edges  of  the  lake  just  as  we  treat  the  edges  of  the  swampy  areas 
aroimd  our  little  towns  along  the  line  of  the  canal.  If  anyone 
should  build  his  house  on  the  banks  of  this  lake  he  would  have  to 
take  the  same  measures  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  house,  but  I  think  that  would  be  entirely  feasible  and 
Eracticable.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  about  the  effect  the  lake  would 
ave  upon  future  conditions  as  we  see  it  now.  Gatun  would  be  the 
only  town  of  any  consequence  upon  the  bank  of  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  presence  of  a  mixed  population  com- 
plicate the  situation  so  far  as  sanitary  problems  and  expenses  are 
concerned  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  You  mean  settling  up  this  area? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  by  mixed  races,  such  as  would  probably 
be  here. 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Well,  such  as  we  have  now.  I  am  in  favor,  as  far  as 
we  can,  of  having  all  the  land  on  the  zone  drained.  I  look  upon 
the  settling  of  it  by  the  best  class  of  people  that  we  can  get,  ana  its 
cultivation  as  the  most  feasible  means  of  getting  the  land,  outside 
of  that  to  be  used  for  military  and  naval  purposes,  drained  and  freed 
from  malaria.  By  reason  of  an  increased  population  you  get  more 
human  beings  who  might  have  the  effect  of  carrying  malaria,  but 
I  believe  the  results  would  be  better  from  a  general  cultivation,  which 
would  cause  considerable  areas  to  be  drained  and  rendered  nonmos- 
quito  bearing  than  to  leave  them  vacant.  This  has  been  the  history 
of  malaria  in  our  own  country.  Sixty  years  ago  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana  were  excessively  malarious.    We  did  not  know  then  that 
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the  cause  was  the  mosquito.  Many  of  these  sections  are  now  entirely 
free  from  malaria,  not  from  any  measures  that  were  taken  directly 
against  malaria,  but  from  the  drainage  of  the  land  that  ordinary 
cultivation  would  cause. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  would  think  that  an  intelligent  popula- 
tion would  aid  in  the  sanitation  of  the  zone  instead  of  retarding  it? 

Col.  GoRGAs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  different  class 
of  population  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Well,  it  would  not  aid  it  as  efficiently  in  that  way, 
but  I  think  much  more  efficiently  than  leaving  the  land  covered  with 
jungle  and  uncultivated. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  lakes  do  not  exist  on  the  Canal  Zone, 
but  where  the  canal  is  in  the  channel,  what  effect  would  that  have 
as  changing  the  sanitary  conditions? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  A  point  like  Culebra  Cut  and  the  sea-level  portions  of 
the  canal  would  have  none,  it  seems  to  me,  but  an  advantageous  effect 
upon  the  sanitation  of  the  zone  along  the  channel  and  in  Culebra  Cut 
The  channel  in  Culebra  Cut,  being  so  much  below  the  surface,  would 
give  much  better  drainage  than  we  have  there  now,  and  the  same 
would  be  the  case  on  the  sea-level  portions  of  the  canal.  Undoubt* 
edly,  the  draina^  would  be  much  oetter  than  it  is  now.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  extend  very  far  from  the  line  of  the  canal,  but  so 
far  as  that  portion  of  the  canal  itself  is  concerned  it  could  be  nothing 
but  an  advantage  to  sanitation. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  I  stated  to  you  that  you  could  suggest 
anything  you  had  in  mind  about  any  provision  that  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  future  by  the  Government  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  health 
on  the  zone. 

Col.  GoRGAS.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  sani- 
tarians about  the  effect  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  have  as  a  great 
commercial  artery  in  transporting  yellow  fever  to  parts  of  the  world 
in  which  it  has  never  been.  Yellow  fever  is  a  peculiar  disease  in  many 
respects,  and  one  of  these  respects  is,  if  we  apply  the  language  of 
geologists  to  it,  that  it  is  a  new  disease.  Yellow  fever  was  not 
known  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  from  that  time  it  has 
spread  from  a  center  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  South  America,  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  to 
Spain,  but  it  has  never  been  farther  east  than  Genoa;  it  has  never 
been  in  Asia  at  all,  and  never  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  It  has 
never  been  on  the  Mediterranean  farther  than  Genoa,  nor  has  it  been 
in  Australia,  Japan,  or  the  Philippines.  All  the  conditions  are  ex- 
cellent for  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  in  Asia  and  India. 

The  Stegomyia  is  one  of  the  most  common  mosquitoes  within  the 
area  mentioned.  The  habitat  of  the  Stegomyia,  in  general,  does  not 
extend  farther  north  or  south  than  the  thirty-fifth  de^e.  Sir  Patrick 
Manson,  probably  the  leading  authority  who  has  investigated  and 
written  about  tropical  sanitation  in  our  generation,  has  written  three 
or  four  essays  cautioning  the  world  against  the  danger  of  getting 
yellow  fever  through  the  Panama  Canal  into  India  and  Asia.  The 
same  danger  will  occur,  more  or  less,  with  other  better-known  infec- 
tious diseases  if  we  have  a  great  amount  of  travel  through  the  canal 
going  to  India. 
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The  Chairman.  What  measures  of  precaution  are  suggested? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Sir  Patrick  Manson  urged  some  such  international 
health  organization  as  they  have  on  the  Suez  Canal.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  danger  with  such  a  quarantine  as  we  have  now,  if, 
at  the  same  time,  we  keep  the  Canal  Zone  free  as  a  focus  of  yellow 
fever. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  there  is  a  decided  aversion  in  the 
United  States  to  mixing  up  international  a^eements  with  this  canal! 

Col.  GoROAS.  I  only  mention  that  suggestion  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson* 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  do  this  thing  by  ourselves. 

Col.  GoRQAs.  Well,  I  think  we  are  entirely  able  to  do  it. 

There  has  been  no  sort  of  danger  of  yellow  fever  spreading  with 
conditions  as  now.  I  think,  however,  that  these  conditions  should 
be  kept  uj),  and  that  we  should  leave  such  an  organization  here — 
I  refer  entirely  to  yellow  fever — as  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation. Panama  and  Colon  should  be  kept  in  the  condition  as  to 
yellow  fever  that  they  are  in  now,  and  the  zone  should  be  kept  fairly 
nealthy  so  far  as  malaria  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  If  such  precautions  are  taken  and  maintained  as 
will  effectually  prevent  the  travel  of  persons  who  are  infected,  you 
can  prevent  that,  can  you  not? 

Col.  GoRQAS.  That  would  be  a  great  protection,  but  I  hardly  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  depend  on  quarantine  altogether.  As  I  have 
just  stated,  no  quarantine  can  be  made  so  i)erfect,  without  stopping 
commerce  entirely,  that  an  infected  case  might  not  pass  through. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  method  woula  you  adopt  to  make  it 
more  effective? 

Col.  ^  Goroas.  By  keeping  the  locality  below  the  yellow-fever 
spreading  point.  I  think  both  precautions  ought  always  to  be 
observed,  but  if  your  locality  is  entirely  safe,  you  can  make  your 
quarantine  very  much  freer  so  far  as  conmierce  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  refer  to  in  your 
statement  regarding  health  conditions  here? 

Col.  GoRQAS.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  now.  Col.  Goethala 
makes  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  hospital  organization.  My 
idea  with  regard  to  our  present  hospital  is  that  we  should  keep 
up  the  Ancon  Hospital  at  about  its  present  strength.  We  will  have 
down  here  at  least  5,000  troops  altogether.  The  average  sick  rate  of 
our  troops  is  about  50  per  thousand  from  the  Army  at  large.  About 
25  of  these  50  men  would  be  hospital  cases.  That  would  give  us  a 
constant  sick  rate  in  the  hospital  of  125  men,  and  these  men  would 
be  scattered  around  at  half  a  dozen  different  garrisons.  We  would 
have  to  treat  these  patients^  ordinarily  at  half  a  dozen  small  hos- 
pitals, at  these  various  garrisons.  It  would  be  much  more  conven- 
ient and  economical  to  maintain  a  general  hospital  like  the  Ancon 
Hospital,  and  brin§  the  sick  there  i^  we  do  now  than  to  scatter  tiiem 
around.  As  we  will  have  the  military  forces  here  and  a  medical 
organization,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  Ancon  Hos- 
pital such  as  the  general  hospital  in  Manila  or  at  Hot  Springs — that 
is,  under  the  control  of  Army  medical  officers.  If  it  is  thought  desir- 
aole  to  keep  up  the  same  system  of  looking  after  the  Panaman  in- 
fAne  and  the  sick  from  the  zone,  as  is  done  now,  these  could  be  taken 
into  the  Army  hospital  just  as  welL    We  treat  now  in  the  commis- 
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sion  hospital  the  Army  sick.  So  the  plan  for  a  hospital  which  oc- 
curred to  me  would  be  that  we  should  keep  the  system  we  have  now, 
to  run  trains,  or  a  car  would  be  suflScient,  over  the  railroad  once  a  day 
each  way,  bringing  the  sick  to  this  general  hospital,  and  making  one 
efficient  general  hospital  here.  Besides  being  a  most  economical 
measure,  it  would  be  important  in  a  scientific  sense.  This  hospital 
is  probably  now  the  one  that  gets  the  largest  clientele  of  tropical 
diseases  anywhere  to  bfe  found,  and  with  a  very  well  equipped  labora- 
tory for  original  research.  Under  the  plan  I  speak  of,  this  hospital 
would  give  opportunities  for  original  research  in  tropical  diseases 
that  we  would  have  nowhere  else  in  our  possessions.  That  was  about 
my  idea  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  function  of  the  institution  at  Taboga, 
and  what  ought  to  be  done  with  that  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  think  that  would  be  always  allowed  to  be  kept  up 
as  a  convalescent  institution.  We  are  here  2,000  miles  from  our  base, 
and  the  large  number  of  our  run-down  sick  can  be  built  up  there  bet- 
ter than  by  sending  them  home.  I  think  it  would  be  always  a  matter 
of  economy  to  keep  that  institution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  own  any  land  or  have  any  sovereignty  there 
other  than  that  we  have  for  health  and  sanitary  purposes? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  presume  that  with  the  arrangement  we  have  for 
getting  water  and  the  control  we  will  always  have  over  such  facilities 
as  the  Panaman  Government  can  give  us  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purposes.    It  is  a  delightful  spot. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  that  this  is  the  best  spring  water  in 
this  locality.    Is  that  on  our  land? 

Col.  GrORGAS.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  the  right  to  get  all  the  water 
we  want  from  it.  We  have  a  little  reservoir  pipe  running  down  from 
the  hospital,  so  that  all  you  need  of  that  water  is  avaflable.  That 
water  had  a  great  reputation  in  Panama,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  and 
the  Steam  Navigation  Co.  get  all  their  water  from  that  spring.  The 
island  itself  was  looked  upon  as  being  noninfectable  by  yellow  fever. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  did  not  mention  among  the  diseases  that  we  are  in 
danger  from  here  the  type  of  fever  known  as  typhoid.  Does  it  pre- 
vail here  to  any  extent? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  Typhoid,  in  general,  is  not 
a  tropical  disease.  I  think  that  as  we  have  less  connection  with  the 
United  States  and  bring  down  a  fewer  number  of  people,  gradually 
the  little  typhoid  fever  we  have  will  die  out.  Now,  the  American 
force  here  takes  a  leave  every  year,  and  by  reason  of  that  we  have  a 
very  large  number  of  people  coming  from  the  United  States  every 
year,  ana  the  typhoid  infection  from  such  sources  keeps  up  a  small 
amount  of  typhoid  fever.  The  same  thing  was  true  with  our  troops 
in  Cuba.  We  had  no  typhoid  fever  there  except  in  our  camps  now 
and  then  as  introduced  from  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think 
typhoid  fever  is  likelj  to  give  us  much  trouble,  but  our  sewer  grs- 
tems  and  water  supplies  are  the  measures  that  we  would  take  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  typhoid  fever  if  it  were  likely  to  become 
prevalent. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  knew  that  in  the  Spanish- American  War  the  military 
camps  near  Chattanooga  were  very  much  infected  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  as  there  is  a  probability  of  bringing  soldiers  here,  I  wanted 
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you  to  make  a  statement  as  tx)  the  probable  danger  from  typhoid 
lever. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  know  that  certain  concentration  camps  like 
Chattanooga  are  very  much  infected  with  this  disease,  and  inasmuch 
as  there  is  a  probability  of  bringing  soldiers  here,  I  wanted  you  to 
make  a  statement  as  to  what  would  iS  the  effect. 

Col.  GoRGAS.  The  conditions  are  peculiar  in  concentration  camps 
sudi  as  you  speak  of.  Large  numbers  of  troops  are  brought  from  civil 
life  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  every  regiment  brings  some  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  so  the  conditions,  when  they  get  into  a  common 
•camp,  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  take 
those  same  troops  when  the  disease  has  been  gotten  under  control, 
and  bring  them  to  the  Tropics,  as  they  were  in  Cuba,  they  cease  to 
have  it,  and  only  have  it  as  recruits  are  brought  in  from  the  United 
States  to  infect  them — ^that  is,  as  a  general  rule.  Of  course,  we  have 
plenty  of  typhoid  fever  that  originates  down  here,  that  has  passed 
xrom  man  to  man,  but  I  do  not  think  it  a  disease  that  is  ever  likely 
to  trouble  us  much,  nor  has  it  troubled  us  to  any  extent  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  malaria  and  yel- 
low fever  troubles  are  also  conducive  to  the  prevention  of  typhoid? 

Col.  Gorgas.  It  would  have  a  good  effect,  but  particularly  the  good 
water  supply  and  sewer  system  would  be  measures  to  lie  adopted 
against  typhoid,  as  against  dysentery. 

Mr.  H!amilton.  Col.  Gorgas,  do  your  recommendations  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ancon  Hospital  and  the  Toboga  convalescent 
sanitarium  contemplate  the  general  treatment  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Zone  at  governmental  expense? 

Col.  Gk)RGAS.  No,  Mr.  Hamilton;  not  exactly  that.  When  we  close 
in  1915  we  will  have  about  400  insane.  We  have  over  300  now.  We 
will  have  about  400  chronics,  men  who  have  lost  legs  or  arms  and 
are  disabled  in  various  ways  and  are  charges  upon  the  community. 
I  would  calculate  that  from  the  employees  on  the  Zone  (2,500  Col. 
Goethals  says  will  be  the  number) ,  we  would  have  a  hospital  sick  rate 
of  25  per  thousand — that  is,  75  of  those.  Our  soldiisrs  would  give  us 
125  more. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  would  be  a  pretty  large  invalid  population, 
wouldn't  it? 

Col.  Gorgas.  Of  course  that  would  decrease  in  the  course  of  time 
as  we  get  rid  of  the  chronics,  but  we  would  have  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  a  year  or  two  to  come. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  A  duty  on  the  Government? 

Col.  Gorgas.  Until  disposed  of  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  have  the  population  of  the  city  of  Panama, 
or  part  of  it  at  least,  of  Colon,  and  of  the  smaller  settlements,  and  I 
gatnered  that  your  suggestion  would  involve  the  general  medical 
treatment  of  the  whole  population  at  governmental  expense. 

Col.  Gorgas.  I  had  thought  of  doing  that  somewhat  as  we  do  now. 
In  Panama  they  have  their  own  municipal  hospital  and  treat  the 
fiick  there.  If  any  Panaman,  for  any  reason,  wants  to  come  into  our 
hospital — and  we  have  a  considerable  number — ^he  pays  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  commission,  which  are  very  much  more  wian  enough  to 
cover  our  expense.  In  Colon,  where  they  have  no  municipal  hospital, 
any  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Colon  who  comes  into  our  hospital  does 
80  on  the  order  of  tlie  mayor,  and  they  pay  75  cents  per  day,  which 
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more  than  covers  our  expense  under  that  head.  My  idea  was,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment saw  fit,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea,  to  continue 
that  We  have  the  acconmiodations,  it  does  not  cost  anything,  and 
ffives  us  a  largjer  clientele.  There  is  no  reason  why  Colon  should  not 
have  a  municipal  hospital  of  100  beds,  as  Panama  has,  and  take 
care  of  their  own  sick,  if  it  was  thought  necessarv,  but  sanitation  is 
80  important  here  that  I  urged  the  present  methods  very  strongly 
when  it  was  considered  in  1905 — the  taking  care  of  all  the  sick  that 
we  could  possibly  ^t  hold  of  in  any  sort  of  way — ^with  the  idea  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  character  of  the  diseases. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  benevolence  to  others  as 
for  our  own  protection? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  For  our  own  protection.  Yellow  fever  being  here 
in  1905,  it  was  worth  any  sum  of  money  to  get  hold  of  the  cases; 

Erobably  the  greatest  element  in  our  (K)ing  that  was  having  this 
ospital  system,  whereby  all  the  sick  came  to  us.  Naturally  that 
would  not  be  so  pressing  in  the  future.  If  we  could  arrange  it  as 
we  have,  so  there  would  be  no  expense  to  the  Government,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  system  to  keep  up  as  a  sanitary  measure, 
in  that  we  get  the  benefit  of  absolutelv  knowing  what  is  going  on 
in  the  way  of  diseases  which  affect  the  Government.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  other  community  that  has  the  knowledge  of  the  sick- 
ness that  we  have  here,  from  controlling  all  the  cemeteries,  abso- 
lutelv knowing  who  is  buried  there,  and  controlling  all  the  hospitals, 
absolutely  knowing  the  character  of  the  sick.  I  believe  that  when 
we  make  a  report  to  our  neighbors  as  to  the  conditions  and  the 
diseases  we  have  here,  it  is  worth  more  than  any  report  we  get  from 
them,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  accepted.  Our  reports  are  received, 
in  general,  without  question,  so  much  so  that  six  months  ago  the 
health  officer  at  La  Guaira  held  up  a  ship  at  La  Guaira,  on  which 
a  woman  had  died,  stating  that  the  death  was  caused  by  yellow  fever, 
and  there  were  six  other  persons  on  that  ship  suffering  from  yellow 
fever,  who  had  come  from  Gatun.  No  more  notice  was  taken  of  that 
by  our  neighbors — ^the  English  possessions — and  the  various  coun- 
tries around,  but  when,  on  inquiry,  we  assured  them  there  was  no 
yellow  fever  at  Gatun  and  got  the  nistory  of  this  woman  and  gave 
it,  they  accepted  it  as  the  truth.  You  haven't  any  idea  what  a 
great  advantage  that  is.  Ordinarily,  every  port  aroimd  us,  on  a 
report  like  that,  would  quarantine  against  us.  New  York  would 
even  give  us  some  trouble  if  they  believed  we  had  yellow  fever.  New 
Orleans  would  bottle  up  absolutely.  Jamaica — our  vessels  could  not 
touch  there.  I  believe  all  those  things  are  money  assets  that  ought 
to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  anticipate  an  in- 
crease of  insanity? 

Col.  GosGAS.  An  increase  in  the  number.  I  mean  by  that  that  we 
have,  say,  325  now,  and  every  year  that  number  is  a  little  greater 
than  it  was  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  would  be  the  normal  number  of  cases  added  to 
the  already  existing  cases? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Yes;  but  if  our  population  decreases,  there  will  not 
be  so  many.  Two-thirds  of  these  insane  are  Panaman  insane,  for 
whom  we  get  75  cents  per  day,  and  are  of  no  cost  to  us. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  there  no  other  means  of  transmission  of  the 
germs  of  yellow  fever  and  of  malaria  than  by  the  mosquito? 

Col.  Grc«OA&  The  scientific  world  believe  there  is  no  other  means, 
and  all  practical  work  is  based  upon  that  belief. 

Mr.  HAMnaoN.  About  what  is  the  radius  of  activity  of  the  anoph- 
eles and  the  stegomyia  ? 

Col.  GosGAS.  The  stegomyia  is  a  very  delicate  insect,  a  household 
mosquito,  and,  in  general^  will  not  leave  the  house  in  which  it  is 
bred,  for  the  reason  tiiat  it  is  frail,  and  any  exposure  to  the  wind 
causes  its  death.  The  anopheles  mosquito  is  a  more  hardy  mosquito, 
but,  injgeneral,  a  single  fli^t  will  not  be  more  than  100  yards. 

Mr.  Haicilton.  Su|>pose  he  took  a  flight  every  once  in  a  while? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  That  is  the  reason  for  brush  clearing.  That  is  the 
cause  for  cutting  out  a  continuous  line  of  brush  between  a  house  and 
a  breeding  place.  He  mi^t  go  very  much  greater  distance,  and  he 
would  do  it 

Mr.  EscH.  You  have  been  maintaining  on  the  Isthmus,  for  the 
ofEicers  and  employees  of  the  commission,  a  health-leave  system. 
What  can  you  say  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
system,  especially  after  the  canal  is  completed  and  goes  into  opera- 
tion? 

Col.  Gk>ROAS.  Mr.  Esch,  from  the  purely  health  point  of  view,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  necessary.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  would 
recommend  its  continuance  for  the  general  moral  effect.  While  I, 
mjrself ,  do  not  believe  that  the  Tropics  are  more  unhealthful  than  the 
Temperate  Zone,  there  is  a  very  general  belief  in  that  direction.  If 
the  Tropics  are  not  more  unhealthful,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
people  will  generally  believe  it.  A  leave  of  a  month  a  year  is  gen- 
erally considered  good,  and  given  them  for  a  respite  from  their  rou- 
tine of  everyday  work,  and  I  think  that  until  conditions  are  very 
much  better  recognized  than  they  are  now  it  would  be  better  to  con- 
tinue it 

Mr.  Esch.  You  think  the  change  of  a  return  home  gets  better  work 
out  of  the  employees  on  their  return? 

Col.  GoROAS.  I  feel  very  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Esch.  What  is  the  system  with  reference  to  employees  in  the 
Philippines? 

Col.  GoKOAS.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the  Army  ofEicers  can  have  a 
month  a  year  and  can  accumulate  up  to  four  months.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  employee  is  given  leave  in  the  Philippines.  1  can  find 
out  and  have  that  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Esch.  About  two  months  ago  there  was  a  case  of  bubonic 
pla^e  imported  here  from  Guayaquil? 

0)l.  OoBQAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  He  had  been  an  employee  on  the  zone,  went  south,  took 
the  disease,  came  here,  and  died  of  it. 

Col.  GoROAs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  What  necessity  would  there  be  for  guarding  this  port 
and  Colon,  for  instance,  against  the  importation  of  that  disease? 

Col.  GrOBOAS.  It  is  a  very  pressing  necessity  now,  and  is  likely 
to  be  for  years.  Pla^e  has  been  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
for  about  10  years,  m  12  or  15  different  places.  It  is  on  the  north 
coast  of  South  America  in  several  places,  in  all  the  large^  cities 
and  towns  on  the  east  coast,  so  it  is  likely  that  for  a  generation  we 
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will  have  to  guard  very  rigidly  against  plague  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
and.  of  course,  shipping  from  Asia  would  increase  our  liability. 

Mr.  EscH.  In  the  propagation  of  that  disease  the  mosquito  is  not 
the  difficulty.  What  methods  would  you  pursue  to  defend  against 
this  disease? 

Col.  GrORGAS.  The  ordinary  quarantine  methods.  The  incubation 
of  plague  after  the  human  being  has  been  bitten  by  the  flea  and 
infected,  until  after  the  development  of  the  disease,  is  ordinarily 
not  over  six  days.    That  is  the  approximate  time. 

Mr.  EsGH.  Is  this  a  rat- infested  port! 

Col.  GoRGAS.  We  have  the  ordinary  quantity  of  rats.  We  are  not, 
by  any  means,  free  from  rats.  The  disease  being  looked  upon  as 
generally  conveyed  by  the  sick  man,  if  we  can  insure  ourselves 
against  any  human  being  coming  in  within  six  days  after  he  has  been 
exposed  to  infection,  we  are  protected  against  infection  getting  in. 
Quarantine  methods  are  based  on  that.  People  who  have  touched 
at  plague-infected  ports  are  held  in  quarantine  until  they  have  passed 
more  than  six  days  since  the  exposure  to  infection,  and  certain 
articles  of  commerce  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  carry  fleas  are 
held  for  disinfection.  Disinfection  kills  all  fleas.  If  a  patient  gets 
on  the  ship,  that  ship  is  held  just  as  the  person  is  held,  and  disin- 
fected. The  ship  ana  crew  are  held  six  days  after,  upon  the  theorj 
that  there  is  no  more  liability  of  their  talang  the  disease.  That  is 
the  method  of  quarantine  against  plague. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  the  idea  that  we  should  maintain  quarantine  sta- 
tions at  this  port  and  Colon  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  have  no  information  as  to  that,  but  I  suppose  I 
know  as  much  about  it  as  the  authorities  do  themselves.  I  should 
say  rather  larger  quarantine  stations  than  we  have  now,  from  the 
fact  that  we  might  have  to  accommodate  more  people. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  are  in  charge  of  the  entire  quarantine  stations  of 
these  ports? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  Under  our  treaty  rights,  I  suppose? 

Col.  GoROAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  do  you  generally  use  for  disinfectant? 

Col.  GrOROAS.  For  fumigating  against  the  yellow  fever,  in  all 
places  where  there  are  no  labrics  liable  to  be  hurt  by  it,  we  are  using 
sulphur,  burning  sulphur  for  killing  the  mosquitoes.  In  other 
places,  where  there  are  fabrics  and  trimmings  that  would  be  hurt  by 
sulphur,  we  use  insect  powder,  or  other  less  harmful  disinfectant 
In  connection  with  tobacco,  where  the  insect  powder  would  be  harm- 
ful, we  use  tobacco. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Where  do  you  obtain  your  sulphur  from? 

Col.  Gk)RaAs.  From  the  United  States,  as  we  do  our  other  supplies. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Are  not  large  quantities  of  excellent  sulphur  obtain- 
able within  a  short  distance  1 

Col.  GoROAS.  We  got  some  from  Ecuador  in  the  early  days,  but 
not  of  any  consequence.  We  are  using  very  little  sulphur  now  com- 
pared with  the  early  days.  I  suppose  a  ton  a  year  would  cover  our 
consumption,  whereas  at  one  time  we  were  using  300  or  400  tons. 

Col.  GoETHALs.  The  law  also  requires  us  to  purchase  in  the  United 
States,  unless  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  is  exorbitant. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  I  understand  that. 

Col.  GoRGAS.  There  is  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  where 
they  get  sulphur,  and  we  have  gotten  some  from  it — ^not  a  very  large 
amount. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  your  present  force? 

Col.  (jORGAS.  We  have  employed  in  the  sanitary  department,  in- 
cluding hospitals  and  everything,  about  1,800  men. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  keep  that  entire 
force  for  the  next  two  years? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  that  force  as  long  as 
the  force  working  on  the  canal  keeps  up  to  its  present  strength. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  have  anywhere  near  the  amount  of  work 
now  that  you  had  in  1905, 1906,  and  1907? 

Col.  GrORGAS.  Yes;  the  maximum  of  our  force  on  the  rolls  was, 
in  1910,  about  50,000.  We  are  running  alonff  now  45,000  or  46,000— 
not  more  than  a  difference  of  three  or  four  thousand. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  were  obliged  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  in  the 
early  days? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Yes;  we  had  a  very  much  larger  force  engaged  in 
sanitation  in  the  early  days — five  or  six  times  as  many. 

Mr.  Stevens.  This  force  you  have  at  the  present  tmie  you  believe 
you  will  actually  need  in  the  next  two  jrears? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  rfo;  that  would  be  considerably  reduced  if  the  gen- 
eral force  decreases  as  we  expect  it  to.  We  expect  the  general  force 
of  employees  to  run  down  very  rapidly  in  the  next  two  years. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Have  you  figured  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Ancon  Hospital  in  future,  approximately? 

Col.  GrORGAS.  The  Ancon  Hospital  at  present  costs  us  about 
$250,000  a  year.  In  the  scheme  proposed  it  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced on  account  of  the  character  of  the  patients.  The  chronics, 
for  instance,  would  require  a  very  small  force  as  compared  with  our 
force  now.    About  $150,000  would  cover  the  expense. 

Mr.  E[nowland.  Would  that  cover  sanitation  ? 

Col.  GORGAS.  No. 

Mr.  Knowland.  What  would  that  approximate? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  That  would  approximate  about  $12,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Knowland.  We  have  nad  considerable  experience  with  the 
plague  out  my  way  in  San  Francisco  and  California,  and,  of  course, 
we  nave  exterminated  the  rats.  Now,  is  there  any  danger  of  the 
disease  being  brought  in  here  through  rats  from  some  ship? 

Col.  GtoRGAS.  That  is  a  danger,  and  we  take  all  the  precautions  we 
can  against  that.  All  ships  coming  in  here,  the  holds  and  rat  parts, 
have  been  fumigated  with  sulphur  before  they  get  here.  We  require 
that  of  all  ships,  so  much  so  that  all  these  ships  have  provided  them- 
selves with  sulphur-generating  apparatus  for  fumigatmg  on  the  way 
up,  so  they  wiU  not  be  detained. 

Mr.  Bjnowland.  Then  practically  all  ships  that  come  in  here  are 
rat  proof? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Yes;  practically  all  the  rats  have  been  killed.  I  am 
speaking  of  ships  from  plague-infected  ports.  Our  building  laws  re- 
quire new  houses  to  be  made  rat  proof. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  speak  of  taking  care  of  the  insane  and  the 
Panaman  insane.  Are  you  taking  care  of  all  the  insane  for  the 
Panaman  Gt)vemment  at  your  hospital  ? 
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Col.  GoRGAS.  For  the  whole  Republic,  under  an  arrangement  made 
with  the  Panaman  Government,  whereby  they  pay  us  76  cents  per  day 
per  capita.   That  more  than  covers  our  expense. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Was  that  agreement  made  to  extend  over  any  de- 
finite period  of  time? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  No  time  was  fixed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thev  have  no  asylums  of  any  kind? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  No.  That  is  quite  general  in  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  are  under  no  obligation,  then,  to  take  care  of 
them  except  at  our  own  pleasure,  and  for  which  we  charge  a  feet 

Col.  GoROAS.  It  can  be  abrogated  at  any  time.  It  was  an  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with  the  President  of  me 
Republic  at  my  suggestion  and  reconmiendation,  for  the  reasons  that 
I  ^poke  of. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  also  take  care  of  their  otherwise  sick  peo- 
ple? 

Col.  GoROAS.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  mean  by  that  did  this  agreement  you  refer  to  in- 
clude their  otherwise  sick  people? 

Col.  Gk)RGA8.  It  included  onljr  the  insane  and  the  lepers. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Any  other  sick  we  might  take  care  of  would  be 
voluntary  entire|v  upon  our  part? 

CoL  Gt>R6A8.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  understood,  or  gathered  from  your  very  excellent 
statement  of  conditions  here,  that  you  find  it  of  great  advantage  in 
the  sanitation  of  this  zone  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  sick  of  the 
whole  Republic  of  Panama?    It  keeps  yon  in  touch  with  conditions. 

Col.  Gk)RQA8.  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  advanta^ 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  if  this  hospital  is  to  be  maintained,  von  believe 
that  condition  ought  to  obtain  during  the  existence  of  the  hospital 
here? 

CoL  Gk)RGA8.  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous.  Did  I  make  my- 
self plain  as  to  the  reasons? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  thought  you  did,  but  I  wanted  to  make  sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  wUl  have  an  opportunity  of  revising  your 
remarks  to  make  this  plain. 

Col.  Gk)R0AS.  Col.  Goethals  su^ests  that  I  misunderstood  about 
the  sick  from  all  the  Republic.  The  only  sick  that  we  take  care  of, 
outside  of  the  insane  and  the  lepers,  are  individuals  from  the  interior 
who  come  to  us  and  pay  our  rat^  or  charity  patients  from  the  city 
of  Colon  whom  the  mayor  sends  in  to  Colon  Hospital  at  the  rate  of 
75  cents  per  day,  or  the  mayor  of  either  town  senaing  a  patient  to  us 
from  the  interior  of  the  Republic  paying  us  the  75  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  I  was  ti7ing  to  settle  in  mv  own  mind, 
from  your  knowledge  of  conditions  here,  was  this:  Would  the  United 
States  Government  be  benefited  by  keying  the  hospital  open  here 
to  treat  the  sick  outside  of  the  Canal  Zone,  not  connected  with  our 
own  work?  Would  it  be  policy  and  good  aoministration  on  our  part 
to  do  that? 

Col.  GoROAS.  To  trv  and  induce  all  the  sick  from  the  Republic  to 
come  in?  I  would  like  to  keep  control  of  the  sickness  in  Colon  and 
Panama.  I  do  not  think  the  advantage  of  any  system  of  looking 
after  the  sick  from  the  small  towns  in  uie  interior,  up  and  down  the 
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coast  that  would  have  any  particular  liability  of  infection  would  be 
worth  while.  I  think,  however,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
allowing  a  sick  man  from  David  to  come  into  our  hospital  if  he 
wanted  to,  if  he  paid  us  enough  to  more  than  reimburse  us  for  our 
expense,  more  than  75  cents  per  day.  The  larger  hospital  we  have 
and  the  larger  income  we  have  the  better  establishment  we  can  afford 
to  keep,  thebetter  salaries  we  can  afford  to  pay  our  men  and  thus  keep 
a  better  class  of  men.  We  ou^ht  to  always  have  a  first-rate  surgeon 
and  physician  (I  mean  a  man  m  each  class)  at  the  head  of  our  work 
in  each  branch  here,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  so  far  away  from  home. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  give  all  classes  of  patients  fair  treatment  here. 
I  mean  pretty  good  treatment  We  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
almost  anything  that  comes  up,  because  otherwise  we  are  so  far  from 
our  base  we  would  not  have  tune  to  send  them  home  or  to  get  atten- 
tion from  home. 

Mr.  Steveks.  Will  you  please  explain  what  is  done  by  that  inter- 
national commission  at  Suez  to  care  for  quarantine  and  infectious 
diseases  there? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  There  is  no  population  along  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
commission  is  just  a  board  oi  three  men,  or  was  at  the  time  I  was  over 
there — one  from  Austria,  another  from  Germany,  and  a  third  man. 
It  was  formed  under  the  international  agreement  that  was  had  about 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  ihsy  simply  manage 
quarantine  matters  for  ships  passing  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Was  that  part  of  the  agreement  entered  into  at  Con- 
stantinople regarding  the  Suez  Canal? 

Col.  uoRGAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Who  pays  the  expense  of  this  commission? 

Col.  GoBGAS.  Of  that  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  paid  out  of  canal  funds? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Each  Government  pays  their  own? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Possibly;  or  each  Government  contributes  a  certain 
sum  to  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  international  commercial 
proposition,  caring  for  the  health  at  the  ports  of  such  a  great  water- 
way? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  This  board  is  to  prevent  infection  by  or  of  ships  pass- 
ing through  a  purely  quarantine  body. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  conmiercial  necessi- 
ties of  a  ^eat  waterway  like  this  that  there  be  the  utmost  care  and 
strictness  m  the  handling  of  infectious  diseases. 

Col.  GoRGAS.  It  would  be  very  necessary,  especially  on  account  of  the 
liability  of  the  infection  with  yellow  fever  from  Asia,  the  condi- 
tions being  unusually  favorable  for  its  introduction  there,  the  Stego- 
myia  being  prevalent,  and  there  being  a  nonimmune  population. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  this  be  not  done,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
the  business  of  the  canal,  in  all  probability  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  a  very  deleterious 
effect  Suppose  that  we  have  a  business,  which  we  may  hope  to  have 
in  25  or  30  years,  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  million  tons  going  through 
the  canal,  and  the  yellow  fever  should  break  out  in  Panama  as  it  has 
in  times  past.  I  doubt  if  any  shipping  at  all  would  go  through.  If 
any  ships  did  pass  through,  the  difficulties  they  would  encounter 
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when  they  got  out,  in  the  way  of  quarantine,  would  be  so  great 
that  I  do  not  think  they  would  be^  likely  to  try  it  a  second  time.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  breaking  out  of  ydlow  fever  would  stop 
the  use  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  it  would  be  a  great  asset  to  the  business  of 
the  canal  to  prevent  such  a  breaking  out.  It  should  be  one  of  the 
essential  charges  in  the  operation  of  mis  great  work! 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  believe  so.  I  do  not  thmk  that  charge  would  be  ex- 
cessive, however. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  explained  carefully  and  very  satisfactorily 
the  care  which  would  be  necessary  in  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  and 
bubonic  plague — that  they  could  be  taken  care  of  at  the  ports  of 
entrance.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  any  other  care  as  to  these  diseases 
at  any  other  places? 

Col.  GrORQAS.  With  conditions  as  they  are  at  present,  with  no  in- 
fection on  the  Isthmus,  I  think  the  quarantine  stations  could  take  care 
of  such  diseases  as  would  be  gotten  from  the  ship  in  the  way  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Malaria  jou  also  discussed.  What  other  diseases  are 
dreaded  by  the  commercial  world  which  would  be  contagious? 

Col.  Gk)ROAS.  Bubonic  plague,  yellow  fever,  dysentery,  malaria, 
beriberi ;  those  are  about  all. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Just  explain  how  beriberi  should  be  handled. 

Col.  GrORGAS.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  scientific 
world  has  in  general  come  to  the  conclusion  that  beriberi  is  conveyed 
by  the  eating  of  too  highly  polished  rice ;  that  the  high  polishing  of 
the  rice  takes  off  the  outer  covering  and  that  rice  eaten  without  this 
outer  covering  produces  beriberi,  and  the  methods  now  used  are  those 
of  furnishing  an  unpolished  rice.  The  Japanese  believe  they  have 
eradicated  it  from  their  navy ;  we  believe  we  have  eradicated  it  from 
our  constabulary  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  cause  of  beriberi. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  had  any  experience  here  with  beriberi  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Not  among  our  employees;  we  have  from  four  to  five 
deaths  a  month  from  it  in  Panama. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Natives  of  the  city  of  Panama,  caused  by  this  diet. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  an  infectious  disease? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  not.  It  has  heretofore  been  ac- 
cepted as  being  a  local  infection.  We  would  bring  a  man  from  Pan- 
ama to  Ancon  Hospital  and  he  would  get  well  very  rapidly,  and  we 
thought  it  was  because  we  took  him  out  of  his  surroundings  to  a  non- 
infectious place,  but  it  was  probably  because  we  took  him  away  from 
polished  rice.  This  disease  is  one  that  has  done  a  great  deal  of  execu- 
tion in  large  b-^dies  of  men.  The  Japanese  had  over  70,000  cases 
around  Port  Arthur  of  men  sick  from  beriberi. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  say  it  is  not  the  accepted  scientific  opinion,  but 
a  general  scientific  opinion  that  the  disease  is  not  infectious,  but 
caused  by  other  conditions? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  It  is  becoming  stronger  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Your  local  force  could  handle  it  all  right? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  don't  think  there  is  the  least  danger  from  beriberi. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Wouldn't  about  the  same  conditions  apply  as  to 
dysentery? 
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Col.  Gk>ROAS.  To  some  extent.  I  think  our  freedom  from  that  is 
due  to  our  protection  of  the  water  supplies.  If  we  allowed  our  water- 
sheds to  be  occupied  by  any  population,  they  would  deposit  their  dis- 
charges on  the  watershed  and  tnen  we  would  soon  become  infected. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Typhoid  would  spread  in  that  way,  too? 

Col.  GrORGAS.  Yes;  but  dysentery  is  more  common  in  tropical 
climates. 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  to  malaria,  how  far  is  that  dreaded  in  interna- 
tional commerce?  Is  it  one  oi  the  horrors,  such  as  yellow  fever  or 
plague? 

0)1.  Gk>RGA8.  No;  it  is  not  much  dreaded;  but  it  causes  some 
trouble.  We  have  had  in  the  last  three  years  a  ship  go  from  the  dry 
dock  at  Colon  and  become  disabled  before  it  got  to  New  Orleans  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  crew  were  down  with  malarial  fever.  We 
have  had  a  complaint  from  several  lines  that  they  would  not  let  their 
ships  come  into  Colon  unless  we  could  afford  them  better  protection 
against  malaria.  Ships  do  not  and  would  not  like  to  come  into  a 
badly  malarial  port. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  best  possible 
precautions  be  taken  against  malaria? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  will  prob- 
ably exist  along  the  Culebra  Cut,  the  narrowest  stretch  of  the  canal. 
Do  you  anticipate  that  there  will  be  many  points  there  where  such 
malarial  mosquitoes  would  breed  and  be  a  pest  to  ships  passing  such 
points? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  think  the  question  of  ships  passing  those  points 
need  not  be  considered.  You  would  have  to  consider  flie  question  of 
the  crew  getting  off  and  going  ashore,  however.  If  we  had  small 
native  settlements  along  there  and  nothing  was  done  to  keep  down 
the  malaria,  persons  visiting  those  settlements  would  be  very  apt  to 
contract  malaria.  But  the  ship  merely  passing  through,  I  do  not 
think  could  be  infected  by  any  condition  on  the  bank. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  that  be  the  same  condition  in  the  ship 
passing  through  the  wider  channels  in  the  midst  of  the  islands 
in  the  lake? 

Col.  GrOROAS.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  danger  there  any 
more  than  coming  in  contact  with  the  working  force  at  the  lock. 
Of  course,  I  am  presuming  a  picture  in  which  no  malarial  precau- 
tions are  taken. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  far  as  the  ship  passing  through  the  lock  and 
through  the  canal  is  concerned,  in  the  normal  way  and  proceeding 
on  its  way,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  the  commercial  world  being 
alarmed  at  the  condition  of  their  crew  from  such  passage? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  infection,  but  if  we  have 
the  canal  and  the  ports  at  either  end  are  infected,  then  we  would 
be  very  apt  to  have  a  good  many  ships  infected  through  their  crews 
going  ashore,  and  no  matter  how  much  we  point  out  that  it  is  their 
own  fault,  the  result  on  commerce  would  be  bad. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  ship  approaches  the  ends  of  the  canal  from 
either  ocean.  What  will  be  tne  ordinary  time  of  passage  of  a  ship 
through  the  canal  if  it  did  not  stop  at  all  from  the  port  it  entered 
until  me  time  it  left  on  the  othei;  side? 
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Col.  GoROAS.  My  recollection,  from  the  discussions  I  have  heard 
of  the  matter,  is  about  12  hours. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Eight  to  ten  hours. 

Mr.  SiE^-ENS.  So  that  there  would  not  be  any  opportunity  for  the 
crew  to  leave  the  ship  except  at  the  points  where  the  ship  happened 
to  stop.  Now,  if  it  did  not  stop  at  the  point  of  entrance,  there 
would  not  be  any  occasion  for  infection  there.  It  would  take  how 
long  to  pass  through  the  Gatun  Locks? 

(5)1.  GoETHALS.  We  estimate  half  an  hour  to  each  lock. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  it  is  possible  that  the  crew  might  stop  for  some 
time ;  but  you  realize  that  a  large  vessel,  whose  time  is  of  great  value, 
passing  through  the  locks  will  not  allow  the  men  to  leave  the  ship 
tor  any  great  length  of  time.  It  would  then  pass  through  the  lock 
at  Pedro  Miguel.    How  long  would  that  be? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  men  to  step  out, 
except  for  half  an  hour.  Then  down  through  the  Miraflores  Locks 
it  would  be  how  long? 

Col.  (jOBTHALS.  One  hour. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So,  then,  if  the  ship  passed  out  through  the  chan- 
nel at  Balboa  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  infection,  except 
for  a  very  short  time  at  Gatun,  practically  none  at  Pedro  Miguel, 
and  just  a  short  time  at  Miraflores? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  don't  believe  there  would  ever  be  infection  under 
such  conditions. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Wouldn't  that  be  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
ships  passing  through  the  canal? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  My  experience  with  sailors  would  lead  me  to  think 
that  they  would  manage  to  get  ashore.  They  could  not  get  ashore, 
though,  in  such  a  picture  as  you  paint.  Whether  that  would  be  the 
general  case  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  had  an  idea,  in  general,  that 
there  would  not  be  such  rapid  transit. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  would  be  one  class  of  cases  which  probably 
would  be  quite  common.  Here  is  another  class  which  would  be 
quite  common,  and  for  which  the  canal  authorities  and  this  com- 
mittee are  considering  to  prepare  for:  The  ship  stops  for  coal  and 
supplies  at  either  end  of  the  canal ;  it  stops  for  as  short  a  time  as  it 
is  compelled  to ;  if  it  does  not  discharge  any  part  of  its  cargo  at  the 
port  it  touches  and  receives  supplies,  it  possibly  stops  there  for 
half  a  day.  Now,  the  men,  then,  would  have  but  little  time  in  that 
half  day,  because  they  would  only  have  leave  for  a  few  hours,  and 
could  do  no  more  than  get  about  the  city  in  which  the  boat  stops. 
Now,  how  much  danger  would  there  be  from  malaria  under  such 
circumstances? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  believe  there  would  be  very  little.  I  doubt  if  there 
would  be  malaria  noticeably  contracted  unless  the  ship  would  be 
tied  up  two  or  three  nights. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  the  establishment  of  a  laundry  increase  the 
danger  from  infection? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  do  not  think  the  landing  and  departure — ^you 
realize  that  difference,  Colonel? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  The  men  taking  leave  on  one  side? 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Going  on  the  railroad  through  to  Panama  and 
spending  several  hours  there.  He  could  come  over  by  rail  and  spend 
three*  four,  or  five  hours  there,  and  catch  his  ship. 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Four  or  five  hours — I  don't  think  there  would  be 
any  particular  danger  in  that;  maybe  some.  I  am  speaking  of  such 
localities  where  no  malaria  precautions  are  taken. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  would  be  no  danger  in  passing  through  on 
the  railroad  train,  especially  on  the  new  relocation? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  No ;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Of  course,  there  is  the  other  class,  vessels  which 
would  not  pass  through  the  canal,  but  would  stop  at  one  port,  like 
Colon  or  Cfristobal,  unload  more  or  less  of  its  cargo,  and  then  pass 
on,  stopping  for  a  day  or  two  or  longer — ^no  one  can  tell  how  long 
such  vessels  would  remain  in  port — I  suppose  there  would  be  some 
danger  always  in  such  cases? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Some,  but  remote. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  as  I  think  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the  interior  of  the 
zone  for  the  purpose  oi  protecting  this  great  commerce.  How  far. 
then,  is  it  wise  or  necessary  for  the  expense  of  operation  of  this  canal 
to  be  increased  in  clearing  the  zone  and  maintain  it  clear,  to  satisfy 
the  world  that  these  conditions  are  healthy? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  had  thought  over  that,  as  to  what  the  organization 
alon^  the  zone  should  be;  that  I  estimated  for  under  permanent 
conditions. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  like  very  much  for  you  to  tell  us;  that  is 
exactly  what  we  want. 

Col.  GrORGAS.  Mv  idea  was  that  we  should  maintain  in  Colon  the 
present  number  or  sanitary  inspectors  and  doctors — that  is,  1  doctor 
and  6  sanitary  inspectors ;  that  along  the  zone,  where  we  at  present 
have  30,  we  ought  to  do  with  3;  1  sanitary  inspector  at  Gatun,  and  a 
district  there;  1  sanitary  inspector  from  Bas  Obispo  down  to  Pedro 
Miguel ;  and  1  sanitary  inspector  for  the  rest  of  the  distance.  I  do 
not  see  that  we  would  need  any  force  of  doctors  along  there.  At  the 
city  of  Panama  I  think  we  should  maintain  the  present  force — 1  doc- 
tor and  6  sanitary  inspectors. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  in  the  cities,  Colonel,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  observe  the  precautions  which  you  have  outlined 
in  the  way  of  inspecting  nonimmunes  after  the  canal  is  operating 
as  you  do  now  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  think  not,  unless  there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  infected. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  you  would  feel  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a  force  which,  if  an  emergency  arises,  would  enable  you  to 
do  whatever  might  be  necessary? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  No ;  the  force  I  described,  I  think,  should  be  the 
regular  force.  A  citjr  of  40,000  inhabitants  would  have  to  have  about 
six  men  to  keep  it  m  close  inspection,  to  get  around  all  the  yards 
and  make  anything  like  a  careful  inspection,  and  do  the  general 
ditching  work,  getting  around  once  a  month. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  have  you  studied,  in  connection  with  the  plac- 
ing of  military  and  naval  forces  on  the  Isthmus,  the  localities  at 
which  those  forces  would  be  placed,  the  area  which  would  be  needed 
for  their  maintenance  here,  the  character  of  the  country  they  would 
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occupy,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  way  they  would  care  for  that? 
You  also  are  somewhat  familiar,  undoubtedly,  with  what  the  navi- 
gation necessities  of  the  canal  will  reguire  in  the  way  of  clearing  for 
ranges,  for  range  lights,  and  protection  of  the  banks  m  one  way  or 
another.  You  are  also  probably  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
soil,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  of  more  or  less  value  in  an  agricultural 
way.  Now,  how  much,  outside  of  what  the  military  occupies  and 
of  what  the  canal  will  occupy  and  clear,  ought  there  be  still  further 
cleared  for  sanitary  protection,  under  the  circumstances  that  we  have 
just  gone  over? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  clear  any  for 
sanitary  protection. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  the  natural  condition,  and  thut  we  have 
just  described,  and  the  natural  condition  of  tillage  that  will  prob- 
ably come  as  the  policy  proceeds,  will  sufficiently  care  for  the  sani- 
tary provisions  oi  maintaining  the  canal  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  do  not  believe  even  that  is  necessary  for  the  sani- 
tary conditions.  If  I  catch  exactly  the  spirit  of  your  question,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  affect  unfavorably  sanitation  to  start  the  ship 
through  and  carry  it  up  through  the  locks,  and  not  have  a  human 
being  anywhere  except  those — ^ 

Mr.  Stevens.  This  is  the  point — perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself 
clear — ^this  is  the  situation :  This  committee  has  been  quite  diligent, 
and  has  sought  to  obtain  from  every  witness  who  has  appear^  so 
far  his  views  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  sufficient  araole  tracts 
in  this  zone  outside  of  those  which  will  be  needed  for  public  pur- 
poses, military,  naval,  commercial,  and  for  maintaining  the  zone, 
if  there  are  sufficient  tracts  which  ought  to  be  used  to  attract  an 
agricultural  population.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  every  witness 
has  been,  I  think,  that  there  are  no  tracts  on  this  zone  which  are  of 
any  value  in  attracting  any  kind  of  desirable  population;  that 
American  population  will  not  come  here  because  it  can  not  support 
itself;  that  it  will  deteriorate;  and  that  it  ought  not  be  encour- 
aged; that  the  only  kind  of  population  that  would  come  would  be 
an  undesirable  black  population,  which  would  deteriorate,  be  a 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  require  expensive  govern- 
ment and  policing  system,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests in  operating  the  canal.  Now,  is  there  any  necessity  for  help- 
ing to  perpetuate  that  undesirable  class,  to  increase  the  expenses  of 
government,  and  increase  the  other  disadvantages  in  operating  the 
canal  for  the  sake  of  any  sanitary  advantage  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  necessity  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  for  such  a  settlement.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I  think  sani- 
tary conditions  would  be  better  with  the  country  cultivated,  but 
there  is  so  little  difference  that  I  would  not  place  it  on  the  ground  of 
sanitary  necessity.  I  think  the  whole  country,  wherever  it  is  accessi- 
ble, is  adapted  to  the  production  of  such  things  as  the  native  produces 
around  here.  I  see  him  everywhere  as  he  settles  in  his  little  cabin 
cultivating  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  yams,  bananas,  cassava,  and 
those  things  that  grow  that  he  uses.  It  is  not  at  all  adapted  for 
raising  Temperate  Zone  products.  I  don't  know  that  the  American 
small  fanner  could  make  his  living  here  at  once.  If  he  wanted  to 
live  on  his  farm,  he  would  have  to  eat  those  things  I  mentioned,  so 
far  as  I  know.    I  presume  he  could  make  it  profitable  by  planting 
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Buch  things  as  rubber,  cacao,  and  the  tropical  products.  So  far  as 
practicability  is  concerned,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  the  land  owned  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  which  is  a  very  small 
amount,  were  offered  under  our  homestead  laws,  it  would  be.  like 
very  much  other  less  desirable  country,  all  taken  up.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  like  to  see  such  a  measure  carried  into  effect,  because 
there  would  be  so  much  disappointment  to  people  coming  down  here, 
as  our  farmers  would  be  thrown  into  entirely  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings, and  attempting  to  make  a  living,  as  they  no  doubt  would,  bv 
raising  things  they  are  accustomed  to,  in  a  country  like  this,  which 
would  raise  none  of  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
complicate  the  other  questions  as  to  government  and  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  interject  a  proposition  inducing  farmers  and  taking 
them  away  from  conditions  in  the  States  where  they  might  care  for 
themselves  without  any  disadvantage  to  the  governmental  system  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  No ;  I  would  rather  see  a  proposition  made  to  popu- 
late the  zone.  I  think  it  would  be  that  much  of  a  sanitary  advantage 
that  this  country  would  be  drained  and  cultivated,  and  I  have 
probably  an  optimistic  idea  of  what  might  occur  here  in  the  future. 
My  interest  in  the  zone  leads  me  to  want  to  see  it  a  cultivated 
country.  My  wish  for  doing  this  is  probably  more  of  a  romantic 
idea  than  a  sanitair  advantage,  but  I  pelieve  it  would  be  a  sanitary 
advantage,  too,  if  the  country  were  cultivated. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Sanitary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  zone? 

Col.  Gk)RGAS.  And  for  anybody  else  that  came  in,  but  not  for  any 
sanitary  necessity. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Just  a  few  questions  from  a  military  standpoint, 
and  if  there  is  any  embarrassment,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 
You  stated,  and  it  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  that  it  is  thought  there 
might  be  a  division  of  troops  located  on  the  zone.  What  is  your 
knowledge  and  opinion  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  maintaining  troops 
in  a  tropical  country  like  this  without  any  great  amount  of  work  for 
them  to  do? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  that  direc- 
tion with  our  Army  in  the  last  15  years.  In  Cuba  we  kept  a  force  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men  there  four  or  five  years  in  as  good  health 
as  our  troops  at  home,  after  the  first  year  or  two.  In  the  Philippines, 
while  the  general  health  has  never  been  quite  as  good  as  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  very  much  worse.  The  marmes  down  here 
keep  in  as  good  health  as  our  troops  at  home,  and  I  think  that  with 
the  Knowledge  we  have  at  present  and  ordinary  care  our  troops  would 
remain  in  as  good  health  here  as  ordinarily  at  home. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  followed  the  statistics  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  discharges  for  disabilitv  incurred  in  tropical  service? 

The  discharges  for  the  year  1910  from  the  Army  in  continental 
United  States  amounted  to  15.28 ;  the  same  figures  for  the  Army  in 
the  Philippines  for  the  same  year,  8.84  per  1,000. 

Col.  GoRGAS.  No,  I  could  not  state  that  now.;  I  could  insert  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  you  have  something  like  that  I  wish  you  would. 
What  information  have  you,  which  you  will  also  insert  into  the 
record,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  insanity  among  the  soldiers — the 
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Jrivate  soldiers — caused  by  tropical  service,  especially  in  the 
Philippines? 

Col.  GoRQAS.  There  is  a  general  belief  in  the  Army  that  in  the 
Philippines  it  is  excessive,  but  I  will  also  look  that  up  and  insert 
accurate  figures  in  the  record,  which  I  caa  do  from  the  Surgeon 
Greneral's  reports. 

For  the  year  1910,  in  continental  United  States  in  the  Army  1.11 
men  per  1,000  were  discharged  for  insanity,  and  in  the  Philippines 
for  the  same  period,  0.73  man  per  1,000  were  discharged.  The  rate, 
therefore,  for  discharges  for  all  causes  was  less  in  tne  Philippines 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  for  insanity  the  same. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  you  think  that  it  would  be  of  some  benefit  to 
the  health  of  the  military  forces  if  there  should  be  a  cleared  condi- 
tion of  the  zone  ? 

Col.  GrORGAS.  I  think  there  would  l>e  some  benefit 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  just  one  question  more:  What  has  been  your 
policy  with  regard  to  Americans  drifting  in  here  who  are  sick  with 
some  of  these  contagious  diseases,  or  stricken  with  some  very  serious 
ailment,  or  who  are  in  a  dying  condition,  without  means  and 
friends — what  have  you  done  in  such  cases? 

Col.  GoRGAs.  If  they  come  in  through  the  quarantine,  they  are 
taken  care  of  at  the  quarantine  station.  If  it  is  an  infectious  disease, 
they  are  kept  there;  if  not,  they  are  sent  to  our  general  hospital. 
There  has  not  been  much  of  a  floating  population  of  that  kind,  ex- 
cept from  the  sailws  at  the  two  ports,  but  there  is  no  population  of 
that  kind  coming  in  here  from  the  States  or  from  the  country  around 
here.  Any  cases  of  that  kind  from  the  States  or  from  the  country 
here  would  be  taken  care  of  in  our  hospital.  At  first  they  were  taken 
care  of  in  the  Panaman  hospital,  but  tor  the  past  five  or  six  months 
they  are  all  sent  up  to  Ancon,  but  they  are  comparatively  few. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  it  would  not  amount  to  much  after  the  canal  is 
in  operation? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  would  have  to  care  for  them  as  you  have  been 
doin^? 

CoL  GoRGAS.  If  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SmsvENS.  I  notice  in  your  report  the  prevalence  of  two  classes 
of  disease — nephritis  and  pnemnonia.  What  is  tibe  cause  for  such 
classes  of  diseases  here  on  the  Isthmus? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  Nephritis,  I  think,  is  principally  due  to  the  habits  of 
the  West  Indian  neffra  He  is  an  enormous  consumer  of  rum.  He  does 
not  get  drunk,  but  from  birth  to  death  he  drinks  some  rum  every  day. 
The  mothers  with  their  babies  use  rum  as  we  do  catnip  to  quiet  the 
child.  It  is  used  in  that  way  without  any  idea  of  its  being  harmful. 
The  adults,  of  course,  continue  to  drink  rum,  and  this  habit,  con- 
tinued through  life,  is  the  principal  cause,  I  think,  for  the  rather 
large  amount  of  nephritis,  and  particularly  of  the  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  which  is  very  prevalent  among  the  negroes  who  come  here. 
While  ordinarily  it  would  be  rare  to  find  a  white  man  of  30  years 
of  a^e  with  hardened  arteries,  with  the  negro  it  is  the  rule.  Fneu- 
moma  has  a  different  cause.  We  had  a  very  excessive  pneumonia 
rate  in  1906.  In  1906  we  had  more  deaths  from  pneumonia  than 
from  ail  other  causes  put  together,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  these 
deaths  occurred  among  negroes,  and  scarcely  any  occurred  among 
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the  whites.  The  causes  were  carefully  gone  into.  We  had  brought 
over  large  numbers  of  contract  laborers  from  the  Barbados  and 
Jamaica,  and  they  were  very  poor.  Generally  they  had  only  the 
clothes  they  had  upon  them.  They  worked  in  the  rain  all  day;  a 
man  would  buy  a  xew  cents'  worth  of  food  in  the  morning,  cook  it 
himself,  eat  it,  and  ffo  to  work ;  he  would  come  back  at  noon,  buy  a 
little  more  food,  cook  it  himself,  and  come  back  at  night  and  do  the 
game  thing.  At  night  he  would  go  to  bed  in  his  wet  clothes.  That 
seemed  to  oe  a  prettj  obvious  cause  for  the  prevalence  of  pneumonia. 
In  addition,  our  nights  become  pretty  cold,  particularly  near  the 
morning. 

For  tne  purpose  of  investigating  the  probable  cause  of  the  wide 
prevalence  of  pneumonia,  we  had  a  board  of  medical  officers  called, 
composed  of  men  who  were  interested  in  this  matter.  They  consid- 
ered the  matter  very  carefully,  and  tabulated  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject.  For  instance,  they  placed  in  one  class  all  the 
men  who  had  two  suits  of  clothes,  and  therefore  were  able  to  sleep 
in  dry  clothes  at  ni^ht,  but  this  class  showed  no  particular  relation 
to  pneumonia,  .xgain,  they  classified  the  men  who  slept  in  the  top 
bunls  and  those  who  slept  in  the  bottom  bimks.  The  men  in  the  top 
bunks  were  much  more  exposed  to  drafts  and  cold  than  those  in  the 
lower  bimks,  but  they  could  find  no  relation  to  the  pneumonia  here. 
They  compared  dirferent  buildings  and  different  camps,  but  dis- 
covered no  relation  to  the  pneumonia.  But  they  did  find  that  the 
large  bulk  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  were  among  the  negroes  who 
had  been  here  only  a  few  months.  They  found  that  influenza  was 
very  common  on  tne  Isthmus,  and  not  rife  in  either  Jamaica  or  the 
Barbados.  People  who  were  on  the  Isthmus,  therefore,  for  any 
len^h  of  time  became  immune  to  influenza,  but  the  negroes  recently 
arriving  generally  contracted  this  disease  in  the  first  two  or  three 
months.  Now,  if  we  have  10,000  cases  of  influenza,  we  will  neces- 
sarily among  this  number  of  cases  have  a  certain  number  of  cases 
of  pneumonia.  The  board  therefore  concluded  that  our  excessive 
pneumonia  of  1906  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Barbadian  and  Ja- 
maican, never  having  been  exposed  to  influenza,  had  no  immunity 
thereto;  that  when  they  came  to  the  Isthmus  in  large  numbers,  as 
was  the  case  in  1906,  they  came  to  a  locality  infected  with  influenza, 
and  quickly  contracted  the  disease;  that  among  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  influenza  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  al- 
ways occur,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  for  the  large  number  of 
cases  of  pneumonia  which  we  were  having  at  that  time.  Since  then 
pneumonia  has  subsided  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  have  you  done  to  prevent  it? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  We  have  taken  no  particular  measure,  as  we  found 
that  the  cause  for  it  was  the  bringing  in  of  new  men,  and  we  can  not 
prevent  them  from  having  influenza.  The  best  measure  is  to  take 
care  of  them  while  they  have  the  influenza  and  get  through  with  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  when  this  class  of  people  disappear  with  the 
opening  of  the  canal  a  large  proportion  of  this  disease  will  disappear 
with  them? 

Col.  GoRGAs.  I  think  so.  While  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pneu- 
monia here,  it  is  in  nothing  like  the  same  proportion  that  obtains  in 
New  York  or  Chicago.    In  the  case  of  New  York  or  Chicago  pneu- 
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monia  is  a  first  cause  for  disease,  while  with  us  it  is  not  anything  like 
a  first  cause.  The  death  rate  from  pneumonia  is  small  here  compared 
with  that  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  cour- 
tesv  to  the  committee  and  for  the  benefit  of  your  statement  to  the 
public.  We  desire  these  hearings  to  be  of  benefit  to  our  colleagues 
and  of  benefit  to  the  public.  Therefore  we  hope  that  when  the  trans- 
script  of  your  statement  is  sent  to  you  that  you  will  revise  it  for 
publication. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  military  forces  are  placed  along  the  Isthmus, 
as  indicated  by  your  testimony  and  the  testimony  of  others,  would 
there  not  be  military  surgeons  accompanying  these  forces  available 
for  such  medical  service  as  they  might  require  ? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  There  would  be. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  they  are  men  of  high  professional  character? 

Col.  GoRGAS.  They  are  perfectly  competent  men,  but  my  idea  was 
that  the  general  hospital  snould  be  manned  by  military  surgeons  also. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  8  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 


House  op  Eepresentattves, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Ancofij  Canal  Zone^  Thursday,  December  21  ^  1911, 
The  committee  met  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  C.  A.  DEVOL,  aiTABTEEHASTEE'S  DEPABT- 
HENT,  CHIEF  aiTABTEBUASTEE,  ISTHMIAN  CANAL  COMMIS- 
SION. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Devol,  we  would  like  for  you  to  make  the 
committee  such  statement  as  you  are  able  to  make,  touching  the  con- 
ditions and  prospects  on  the  Isthmus  affecting  the  Government's  in- 
terests. You  can  make  it  in  your  own  way,  without  consuming  any 
more  time  than  is  necessary  in  cross-examination. 

Col.  Devol.  That  has  reference  to  my  department? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  up  that  or  anything  else  you  please. 

Col.  Devol.  The  quartermaster  department  was  organized  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  material  and  supply  department,  the  department 
of  labor  quarters  and  subsistence,  with  the  subsistence  part  elim- 
nated,  and  the  building  and  construction  department.  It  also  audits 
property  accounts  on  the  Isthmus,  and  takes  care  of  the  grass  cutting 
and  garbage  disposal  for  the  sanitary  department,  also  the  distri- 
bution of  supplies  for  th*^  subsistence  department  and  all  team  serv- 
ice on  the  Isthmus.  The  department  was  organized  with  a  force  of 
about  3,000  men,  gold  and  silver  combined.  It  has  taken  over  since 
that  time  various  subsidiary  operations,  and  the  force  of  the  depart- 
ment to-day  is  about  2,700,  a  reduction  of  300  men  in  the  depart- 
ment, with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  performed.  The 
material  and  supplies  furnished  on  the  Isthmus  have  totaled  about 
ten  or  eleven  million  dollars  per  year.  The  stock  on  hand  of  material 
and  supplies  has  run  from  about  four  to  four  and  a  half  million 
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dollars,  which  shows  that  the  stock  is  turned  over  about  three  times 
per  year.  During  last  year,  a  circular  of  instructions  was  issued  by 
the  chairman  and  chief  engineer,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  work,  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  cutting  down  the  amount  of  actual  supplies  on  hand, 
and  we  were  able  last  year  to  effect  a  reduction  of  about  $1,000,000 
in  the  amount  of  stock  carried  on  hand.  We  hope  to  still  further 
reduce  the  stock  this  year  by  perhaps  the  same  amount,  realizing  that 
at  the  end  of  the  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  as  small  an 
amount  of  this  material  on  hand  as  po&sible.  The  amount  of  material 
carried  in  the  plant  now  amounts  to  about  $18,000,000,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  work  we  will  have  approximately  this  amount  of  plant  to  dis- 
pose of,  as  well  as  any  material  and  supplies  on  hand  which  have 
not  been  disposed  of  up  to  that  time. 

The  working  force  on  the  canal  has  run  about  35,000  men,  in  rough 
figures — that  is,  5,000  men  on  the  gold  roll,  or  men  from  the  United 
States,  5,000  men  from  Spain,  and  25,000  negroes.  This  force  at 
the  present  time  is  up  to  about  30,000  men  working  on  the  canal, 
and  eight  thousand  and  odd  men  working  for  the  commissary, 
Panama  Railroad,  and  the  relocated  railroad  line.  It  is  expected 
that  beginning  in  January  in  the  Atlantic  division,  andj  I  am  in- 
formed, beginning  in  April  or  May  in  the  central  division,  a  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  force  will  obtain,  and  that  this  reduction  of 
force  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  work.  This  will  necessitate 
the  repatriation  of  a  number  of  men.  Although  the  contract  does 
not  call  for  it,  we  will  have  a  large  number  of  Spaniards,  and  we  will 
probably  have  to  send  a  number  of  them  home  who  can  not  get  em- 
plojrment  in  this  vicinity.  The  negroes  are  required  to  be  repatriated 
after  500  days  of  labor,  but  very  few  of  them  are  being  repatriated 
at  the  present  time.  The  chairman  and  chief  engineer  had,  I  think, 
in  mind  the  sending  home  of  these  men,  for  whom  we  do  not  care 
to  find  homes  on  the  Isthmus. 

C!ol.  GoETHALS.  That  is  a  broad  statement  to  make.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  send  them  all  off,  whether  we  can  find  homes  for  them  on  the 
Isthmus  or  not,  unless  Congress  orders  otherwise. 

Col.  Devol.  The  buildings  on  the  Isthmus  stand  to-day  at  about 
$11,000,000  on  the  books.  This  includes  $2,000,000  estimated  for 
the  French  buildings  which  were  turned  over  to  us.  There  was 
about  3,000  buildings,  about  half  of  them  French  and  half  of  them 
American.  The  French  buildings  have  been  gradually  demolished 
and  sold,  so  that  to-day  there  are  more  American  buildings  than 
there  are  French  buildings.  There  are  some  240  buildings  at  San 
Pablo,  Tabemilla,  and  Bohio,  which  will  be  inundated  by  the  lake. 
These  buildings  are  being  disposed  of  entirely  by  sale  or  removal. 
French  buildings  are  sold,  American  building  are  reconstructed 
in  other  parts  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  redistribution  of  buildings 
is  well  completed  at  the  present  time. 

As  has  been  stated  to  other  committees,  the  value  placed  upon  the 
housing  of  employees  is  roughly  calculated  at  $40  per  month  for  gold 
married  employees  and  $14  per  month  for  gold  bachelor  employees. 
That  means  that  he  receives  that  amount  free  in  addition  to  his  sal- 
ary. The  fact  is  that  he  has  a  house,  fuel,  free  water,  free  light,  free 
medical   attendance,  and   certain   other   privileges.    I  have  it   all 
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enumerated,  and  it  amounts  to  $40.44,  to  be  exact,  for  the  gold  em- 
ployee, and  $18.98,  to  be  exact,  for  the  bachelor  employee-  Thi6> 
information  has  been  given  to  other  committees,  and  I  will  insert  it 
in  my  statement. 


Married 

em- 
ployees. 


Bachelor 

em- 
plosrees. 


Quarters.. 
Furniture. 


11,700.00 
140.00 


Total  plant  (based  on  average  previous  costs)., 

Monthly  cost  of  allowance: 

Water 

Fuel 

Light 

Garbage  and  care  of  grounds 

Janitor  service 

Free  transportation , 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  band 

Medical  attendance , 

Estimated  saving  of  rent,  account  free  quarters.. . 


1  840.00 


1.25 
3.30 
6.13 
1.61 


1.00 

.75 

7.50 

20.00 


Total. 


40.44 


SS00.00 
25.00 


625.00 


.25 


.67 

.16 

1.25 

1.00 

.76 

s.oa 

5.00 


13. 9S 


The  Chairman.  Well,  Colonel,  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Col.  Devol.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  add 
about  the  general  conditions  that  exist. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  features  of  Government  inter- 
est on  the  Isthmus  that  you  wish  to  discuss? 

Col.  Devol.  I  have  some  views  as  to  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  canal,  if  that  is  desired. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  these  views  are  in  the  nature  of  quasi 
facts — that  is,  they  have  a  basis  in  your  long  experience  ? 

Col.  Devol.  They  are  my  opinions. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  them. 

Col.  Devol.  I  look  upon  the  operation  of  the  canal  as  being  one  of 
the  greatest  business  features  that  the  Government  will  have  on  its 
hands  for  many  years  to  come.  When  we  look  at  the  history  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  started  in  1870  with  only  500,000  tons  of  com- 
merce and  which  paid  a  divided  of  5  per  cent  in  1875,  and  which 
now  has  a  revenue  of  some  $24,000,000  or  $25,000,000  each  year,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  paid  a  dividend  as  high  as  17  per  cent — and  which 
sells,  or  has  sold,  annually  at  Port  Said  1,000,000  tons  of  coal — we 
can  realize  that  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  going  to  be  a 
great  business  institution.  I  think  that  within  a  short  time  after  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  we  will  also  have  to  sell  here  1,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  year.  Of  course,  it  is  realized  that  at  Suez  there  is 
a  much  larger  tonnage  at  the  present  time  than  we  can  hope  for  im- 
mediately. But,  on  the  other  hand.  Port  Said  has  on  each  side,  both 
east  and  west,  coaling  stations.  It  has  Colombo  and  Aden  on  the 
east,  and  it  has  Algiers  and  Gibraltar  on  the  west,  where  ships  can 
coal  and  do  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Panama  Canal  has  no  coal- 
ing stations  nearer  Europe  than  Newport  News  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  price  of  coal 
at  the  southern  ports  of  South  America  is  very  high,  and,  therefore, 
I  think  the  coal  sold  here  will  be  a  large  commercial  element  in  the 
future  of  the  canal. 
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Mr.  Knowland.  How  about  oil  ? 

Col.  Devol.  Oil  will,  of  course,  be  required  in  large  quantities  by 
the  oil  burners.  Just  what  proportion  of  the  traffic  generally  will  use 
oil  burners  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Knowland.  But  the  use  of  oil  burners  is  increasing  annually? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  have  in  the  plans  for  the  docks  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  of  oil  as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  coal. 

Mr.  Knowland.  When  you  estimated  the  annual  sale  of  coal  here 
at  1,000,000  tons,  did  you  figure  on  coal  and  oil  ? 

Col.  Devol.  That  estimate  included  both  coal  and  oil.  I  figured 
that  every  ship  that  comes  here  will  want  at  least  500  tons  of  coal 
or  other  fuel,  for  the  reason  that  she  can  take  that  much  more  cargo 
if  she  gets  her  coal  here.  Now,  taking  into  account  the  volume  of 
business  that  the  canal  will  have  to  do  commercially,  it  occurs  to  me 
to  be  logical  to  submit  that  the  organization  of  the  canal  should  be 
along  commercial  lines — ^that  is  to  say,  that  the  predominant  feature 
of  the  canal  should  be  for  commercial  purposes.  There  will  be,  of 
course,  a  commercial  feature  and  a  military  feature,  and,  while  we 
need  the  military  here,  I  think  that  we  need  them  just  as  we  need 
them  in  other  parts  of  the  world — for  protection — and  I  think  that 
the  organization  of  the  canal  force  should  be  such  as  would  pennit, 
within  an  hour's  notice,  the  turning  over  of  that  orffanization  to  the 
military  at  any  time  that  it  is  required — that  is,  when  the  military 
feature  will  predominate  in  time  of  war.  During  the  time  of  peace, 
however,  which  we  can  reasonably  suppose  to  be  for  30  years,  at  least, 
the  organization  of  the  canal  should  be  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  the  military  should  be  here  to  be  called  on  when  it  is  needed. 
The  details  of  the  organization,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  best  worked 
out  by  the  future  superintendent,  general  manager,  director  general, 
or  whatever  his  title  may  be,  who  is  going  to  run  the  canal,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  organization  should  be  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  one  person.  That  person  should  be  supreme  on  the 
canal,  and  should  have  charge  of  everything  connected  with  the 
canal,  except  the  military  element,  which,  I  think,  should  report 
directly  to  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  the  organization  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  should  be  such  as  to  serve  commercial  purposes  in 
times  of  peace,  and  yet  be  at  all  times  in  a  condition  admitting  of 
easy  adjustment  to  a  state  of  war? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  this  canal  has  in  late  years 
been  built  and  constructed  under  the  domination  of  one  head,  and 
I  think,  whoever  the  head  may  be,  that  the  operation  of  the  canal 
should  be  under  the  domination  of  one  head  after  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  local  legislature  or  government  for  the  Canal  Zone, 
affecting  in  any  way  the  operation  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Devol.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  would  be  decidedly  unwise.  I 
think  the  present  administration  of  the  canal,  as  it  exists  to-day, 
fully  exemplifies  the  wisdom  of  one-man  control. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Past  experience  demonstrates  that  very  fully. 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  you 
should  have  one  head  if  you  want  to  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  which  is  a  concession  that  this  canal  is  a 
war  measure,  and  while  using  it  for  commerce  in  times  of  peace,  it 
should  be  kept  ready  at  all  times  for  a  state  of  war? 
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Col.  Devol.  I  think  it  should  be  entirely  commercial,  serving  com- 
mercial ends  in  times  of  peace,  but  that  it  should  be  so  organized 
that  in  one  hour's  time  it  could  be  turned  over  to  the  military  to  be 
used  by  them  just  as  effectively  as  though  it  was  under  military 
control  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  simi  and  substance  of  it  is  that  while 
it  is  not  being  used  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  we  will  use  it  for 
commerce. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  say  that  you  have  now  about  $18,000,000  worth  of 
equipment  ? 

Col.  Dbvol.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  plant  accoimt. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  that  this  may  be  reduced  before  the  completion 
of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Devol.  Not  before  the  completion  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  did  not  know  but  that  some  of  the  plant  might  be 
practically  rendered  useless  through  long  use  before  the  completion 
of  the  canal,  and  that  such  equipment  would  not  be  replaced,  result- 
ing in  a  reduction  in  the  plant. 

Col.  Devol.  We  are  not  replacing  any  of  the  plant  which  can  be 
otherwise  provided  for  on  the  canal ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  substitut- 
ing wherever  it  is  possible  to  substitute.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  already  laid  out  a  few  steam  shovels,  I  think  10  or  11. 

Mr.  EscH.  How  much  of  the  plant  now  on  hand  can  be  economic- 
ally and  advantageously  retained  for  future  maintenance? 

Col.  Devol.  The  dredge  equipment  will  be  required,  or  a  large 
amount  of  it  will  be  required,  on  the  canal.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
other  equipment  will  not  be  required  on  the  canal. 

Mr.  EscH.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  as  to  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  this  surplus  plant  ? 

Col.  Devol.  I  have  talked  this  over  with  some  railroad  men.  I 
tnlked  it  over  with  Mr.  Hood,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  Mr.  McHenry,  chief  engineer,  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  Mr.  McHenry  had  spent  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  China,  and  he  suggested  that  we  might  sell  some  of  it 
in  China  to  be  used  in  the  new  railroad  development  there,  but  from 
the  unsettled  conditions  in  China  at  the  present  time,  it  looks  as  if 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  He  also  suggested  that  some  of  it  might 
be  disposed  of  in  South  America.  One  suggestion  is  that  we  might 
induce  some  railroad  organization,  going  into  railroad  building 
in  South  America,  to  build  a  5-foot  gauge  railroad  from  some 
point  to  some  other  point  not  connected  with  a  standard  gauge  road, 
and  then  sell  them  the  entire  equipment.  If  we  can  not  make  some 
such  disposition  of  it,  I  think  we  will  lose  very  largely  on  the  equip- 
ment sold  in  the  United  States.  It  is  all  5-foot  gauge,  and  will 
have  to  be  changed.  It  is  true  the  cars  can  be  changed  by  having 
the  wheels  set  in  and  made  to  run  on  standard  gauge  roads. 

Mr.  EscH.  This  dredge  that  is  to  be  sent  from  Glasgow  is  to  be 
a  part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  canal,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  the  other  deep-seagoing  dredges  will  be  retained  ! 

Col.  Devol.  I  imagine  they  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  EscH.  For  cleaning  out  the  silting  of  the  channel! 
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Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  undoubtedly  need  dredges  along  the 

ponol 

Mr.  EscH.  You  have  had  your  attention  called  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Wickliffe,  of  Louisiana,  with  reference  to  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  plant? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  feasibility  of  canying  out 
any  such  plan  as  that? 

Col.  Devol.  -If  I  remember  the  bill  correctly,  it  provides  that  this 
plant  should  be  sent  to  the  United  States  and  turned  over  to  the 
Engineer  Corps  and  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Mr.  EsoH.  Yes. 

Col.  Devol.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  practical  solution  of  the 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  Engineer  Corps  do  nearly  all  of  their 
work  by  contract,  and  I  imagine  that  the  Reclamation  Service  also 
do  theirs  by  contract. 

Mr.  EscH.  This  equipment  is  better  adapted  for  railroad  construe-  . 
tion,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Devol.  The  steam  shovels  can  excavate  either  on  canal  work  or 
railroad.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  equipment  here  that  could  be 
used  on  canal  work. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  places  similar  to  the  Okef enokee  Swamp 
in  Greorgia,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  their  future  drain- 
age by  the  Government  or  by  organizations  of  private  capital.  If 
an  enterprise  of  that  kind  should  be  undertaken,  could  any  of  your 
plant  be  made  available? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  if  any  lar^e  scheme  was  under- 
taken, which  would  be  under  a  management  similar  to  that  on  the 
canal,  under  which  the  work  would  be  done,  not  by  contract,  but  by 
day  labor,  a  large  part  of  this  plant  could  be  effectively  used,  but  I 
think  that  for  small  undertakings  in  the  United  States,  without  any 
large  plant  or  organization,  it  would  not  be  well  adapted.  If  it  is 
tnmed  over  to  the  Engineer  Corps  or  the  Reclamation  Service  it  is 
liable  to  lie  around  there,  and  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  take  care  of  it,  without  being  of  any  real  beneiftt  to  tiie  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  EscH.  Another  provision  of  the  bill  was  that  in  certain  con- 
tingencies it  could  be  turned  over  to  the  States,  not  only  for  drainage 
purposes,  but  for  other  purposes,  but  your  idea  would  be  that  if  you 
could  dispose  of  it  here  on  the  ground  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Government  ? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir ;  unless  there  is  a  definite  project  on  hand. 
Every  time  you  move  one  of  these  units  of  the  plant  or  any  ma- 
chinery, material,  or  supplies  you  run  into  a  consiaerable  amount  of 
expense.  It  is  possible  that  the  barge  canal  in  New  York  could  make 
some  use  of  this  equipment ;  but  if  they  did  so  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  effect  an  organization  by  which  the  work  would  be  done 
by  day  labor  instead  of  by  contract.  To  take  up  the  proposition  just 
on  general  principles  and  send  the  equipment  up  there,  I  think  would 
be  very  expensive. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  stated  that  there  is  quite  a  marked  difference  in  the 
cost  of  bachelor  and  married  employees? 
Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  EscH.  The  privileges  that  they  receive  while  on  the  Isthmus 
amount  to  about  two  and  one-half  times  those  for  the  bachelor  em- 
ployees, I  believe? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  three  times. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  a  married  man  costs  the  Government  considerably 
more  than  a  bachelor,  for  the  work  that  the  Government  gets  out  of 
the  employee  ? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  there  any  consideration  or  privilege  given  to  the 
bachelor  by  way  of  compensation? 

Col.  Devol.  No,  sir ;  except  the  civilizing  influence  of  having  good 
American  women  aroimd  him,  which  I  think  is  some  compensation 
even  to  a  bachelor. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  policy  would  doubtless  continue  after  the  canal 
is  completed? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  wise  policy. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  understand  that  when  the  canal  is  completed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  2,500  men  constituting  the  permanent 
force  will  oe  married  men? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  of 
married  men  then  than  in  the  present  force,  because  it  will  be  a  per- 
manent job,  and  a  good  man  is  not  going  to  come  down  here  to  spend 
his  life  without  bringing  his  family  with  him. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  have  found,  therefore,  that  the  giving  of  these 
privileges  to  the  married  men  has  resulted  in  better  work  and  in 
putting  around  the  force  better  influences,  so  as  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  policy? 

Col.  Devol.  I  think  so.    I  think  it  is  worth  the  money. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  makes  the  men  more  contented  and  improves  them  in 
their  habits? 

Col.  Devol.  I  think  so;  the  fact  that  these  women  are  here  exer- 
cises a  good  influence. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  that  policy  is  to  be  continued? 

Col.  Devol.  I  think  so;  and,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  married 
quarters  provided  here. 

Mr.  EscH.  How  do  you  contemplate  getting  rid  of  the  excess  of 
quarters  after  the  canal  is  completed  ? 

Col.  Devol.  There  was  a  plan  to  use  the  quarters  at  Culebra  and 
Empire  for  the  three  regiments  of  troops.  We  figured  it  out  roughly, 
and  found  they  could  put  one  regiment  at  Culebra  and  two  at  Em- 

gire  by  utilizing  the  buildings  as  they  stand,  with  some  changes, 
ersonally,  my  opinion  is  that  is  not  a  very  good  plan;  but  that  is 
only  my  personal  opinion. 
Mr.  Sims.  Whv  not? 

Col.  Devol.  My  opinion  is  that  when  they  do  build  permanent 
buildings  here  they  will  have  to  build  them  and  construct  them  so 
as  to  last  for  practically  all  time.  They  should  be  built  of  concrete, 
and  they  will  be  permanent  buildings  and  last  for  many  years. 
Wliile  building  these  buildings  we  should  utilize  the  very  perfect 
organization  which  is  here  now  constructing  the  canal ;  we  might  as 
well  do  that  as  to  wait  10  years,  when  the  construction  organization 
is  more  or  less  gone,  when  the  plant  has  been  disposed  of,  and  when,  I 
think,  the  cost  of  constructing  these  buildings  will  be  materially 
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greater.  Now,  the  Govenunent  is  not  ^oing  to  benefit  very  much 
from  having  these  troops  occupy  these  buildings  for  this  short  length 
of  time,  because  they  must  put  money  in  these  houses  anyhow.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  buildings  every  year  require  more  and  more  repairs. 
The  inside  of  the  buildings  last  pretty  well,  but  the  outside,  which  is 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  kept  alternately  dry  and  wet,  rots  very 
quickly.  These  outside  parts  oi  the  buildings  have  to  be  repaired  and 
renewed  nearly  every  year,  so  that  these  buildings  would  incur  a  larg« 
cost  for  repairs.  Then,  in  addition,  the  troops,  although  they  might 
occupy  them  to  some  extent  as  they  are,  would  find  a  great  many  alter- 
ations necessary  when  they  got  in.  They  could  use  the  quarters  now 
occupied  as  married  quarters,  and  the  bachelor  quarters  could  be  used 
for  barracks  for  the  troops.  The  argument  in  ravor  of  it  is,  "  here  is 
this  large  system  of  water,  sewers,  and  roads,  all  of  which  have  cost 
a  large  amoimt  of  money,  at  Culebra  and  Empire  which  could  be 
utilized."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  troops  are  to  be  located  here 
permanently  something  else  will  have  to  be  provided  ultimatelj^. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  think  that  in  10  years  the  entire  reconstruction  of 
the  plant  will  be  required  ? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  will  last  10  years. 

Mr.  EscH.  For  climatic  and  other  reasons,  you  believe  that  these 
infantry  posts  should  be  located  on  high  land? 

Col.  Devol.  I  am  in  favor  of  locating  them  east  of  the  canal  at 
Culebra.  The  fortifications  board,  I  think,  have  recommended  it. 
The  railroad  runs  in  now  back  of  what  would  be  the  site,  as  it  was 
laid  out  in  the  rough,  and  the  post,  if  built  there,  would  lie  between 
the  railroad  and  the  canal. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  is  sufficient  ground  there  for  drill  purposes,  etc.  ? 

Col.  Dbvol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EacH.  Now,  you  have  not  suggested  yet  what  methods  you 
would  pursue  in  getting  rid  of  the  excessive  quarters  at  other  places? 

Col.  Devol.  I  nave  no  suggestions.  They  will  be  largely  a  loss. 
The  buildings  we  are  selling  at  the  present  time  are  only  valued  on 
the  estimate  placed  on  the  end  French  buildings.  The  people  in  this 
vicinity  buy  them  for  about  what  the  roof  is  worth.  They  can  buy 
this  corrugated  iron  from  local  dealers  at  50  cents  a  sheet.  We  sell 
these  buildings  at  a  valuation  which  gives  about  25  cents  a  ^eet. 
That  means  they  have  to  go  and  tear  it  down  and  take  it  off.  So,  we 
are  not  averaging  more  than  $45  to  $50  for  these  old  French 
building?. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  much  did  they  cost  originally,  and  what  would 
it  cofit  now  to  build  them? 

CoL  Devol.  These  buildings  we  are  now  getting  $50  for  would 
probably  cost  now  about  $600. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  have  been  selling  those  in  the  towns  that  are  to 
be  submerged  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  that  system  of  disposal  has  been  satisfactory 
so  far? 

Col.  Devol.  We  have  them  all  sold.  The  main  portions  of  the 
buildings  are  practically  worthless,  and  if  I  were  to  buy  the  build- 
ings I  would  not  buy  anything  except  the  roof — that  is,  1  would  not 
want  to  pay  for  anything  except  the  roof* 
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Mr.  EscH.  Has  our  experience  in  the  Philippines  taught  us  any- 
thing as  to  the  character  of  barracks  and  military  buildings  that  we 
shomd  construct  here  on  the  Canal  Zone? 

Col.  Dbvol.  They  are  putting  up  concrete  buildings  in  the 
Philippines,  as  I  understand  it.  The  last  time  I  talked  with  the 
Quartermaster  (jeneral  he  was  largely  in  favor  of  using  this  new 
method  of  cement  gun  concrete  construction;  putting  up  studding, 
and  then  putting  on  the  building  wire,  and  then  applymg  the  cement 
on  the  building  wire  by  means  of  the  gun,  this  gives  two  cement  walls 
and  a  hollow  interior. 

Mr.  EscH.  They  find  that  to  be  good  and  sanitary? 

Col.  Devol.  They  have  been  building  those  quite  lately.  They 
have  not  stood  the  test  of  time.  I  would  rather  construct  down  here 
a  more  permanent  building,  and  I  would  not  regard  that  as  the  type 
of  building  that  would  be  best  adapted  to  conditions  down  here, 
although  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  detail  as  to  what  kind  of  con- 
crete building  to  put  up.  I  would  put  up  concrete  buildings,  with 
a  permanent  roof  of  tile  or  slate,  or  some  other  permanent  material. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  you  thought  we  ought 
to  have  a  commercial  government  instead  of  a  military  government 
after  the  completion  of  the  canal — that  is,  that  we  should  nm  mat- 
•ters  down  here  with  a  view  to  the  commercial  interests  rather  than 
the  military  interests,  except  in  time  of  actual  war. 

Col.  Devol.  I  mean  that  the  commercial  idea  should  dominate  as 
the  commercial  end  of  it  dominates,  but  that  it  should  be  so  organ- 
ized that  it  could  be  turned  over  to  the  military  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  that  there  should  be,  even  in  time  of  peace,  a  single 
head? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir;  a  single  head  for  the  commercial  end. 

Mr.  EscH.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  that  head 
should  be  appointed? 

Col.  Devol.  I  would  suggest  that  the  head  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  should  be  by  selection. 

Mr.  EscH.  To  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Col.  Devol.  I  have  not  given  that  any  thought,  but  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  might  be  embarrassing. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  academic  proposition,  do  you  think  it  makes 
much  difference  whether  you  say  that  the  canal  should  be  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  easily  utilized  for  commerce  in  time  of  peace,  or  whether  you  say 
it  should  be  organized  for  commercial  purposes,  but  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  easily  turned  over  to  the  Army  and  Navy  in  time  of  war? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  think  it  does  make  a  difference. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  him  to  swap  around  and  change 
ends  on  this  proposition.  Would  it  not  suit  your  views  just  as  well 
to  say  that  the  canal  should  be  organized  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  turned  over  and  converted  to  tfie  use 
of  commerce  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  state  that  it  should  be  primarily 
organized  for  commercial  purposes,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  be  easily 
turned  over  to  the  Army  and  Wavy  in  time  of  war? 

Col.  Devol.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  regard  that  view  of  the  organization 
as  being  on  all  fours  with  the  other. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not,  either;  but  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to 
change  ends. 

Col.  Dbvol.  I  think  the  predominant  feature  should  feature  the 
organization. 

The  Chahiman.  I  suppose  we  could  summon  any  number  of  wit* 
nesses  on  either  side  of  the  proposition,  and  I  suppose  we  could  have 
10,000,000  people  who  would  swear  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  that 
proposition.  We  could  hardly  hope  to  adjust  that  academic  proposi- 
tion down  here.  The  most  peaceful  nations — ^the  nations  that  are 
most  clamorous  for  peace  and  arbitration — are  productive  of  the  most 
ferocious  wars  on  a  moment's  notice. 

Mr.  EsGH.  Returning  to  the  coal  question  here,  you  estimated  that 
about  1,000,000  tons  could  be  disposed  of  here  annually? 

Col.  Dbvol.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  of  course  an  estimate  based  on  nothing 
tangible,  but  I  assume  that  we  would  be  selling  a  million  tons  or 
coal  here  annually  in  five  years. 

Mr.  EscH.  Prof.  Johnson  estimated  that  the  tonnage  the  first  year 
might  amoimt  to  7,000,000  tons. 

Col.  Dbvol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  vessels  carrying  a  tonnage  of  seven  millions  pur- 
chase a  million  tons  of  coal  ? 

Col.  Dbvol.  Yes,  sir;  just  about,  if  they  took  about  600  tons,  on 
an  average.  Seven  million  tons  represents  2,000  vessels,  at  8,500  net- 
register  tons  each ;  this  multiplied  by  500  makes  1,000,000  tons  of  coaL 

Mr.  EscH.  And  could  they  readily  take  enough  coal  here  to  carry 
them,  for  instance,  to  a  port  in  the  South  Pacific,  say  New  Zealand 
or  the  south  coast  of  Australia? 

Col.  Dbvol.  I  do  not  think  the  average  vessel  has  bunker  capacity 
to  coal  for  such  a  distance. 

Mr.  EscH.  Then  she  would  have  to  coal  somewhere  between? 

Col.  Dbvol.  They  would  coal  again  at  San  Francisco  or  Seattle,  or 
at  Honolulu  if  they  were  taking  the  other  route.  Of  course,  a  vessel 
can  have  sufficient  bunker  capacity  to  sail  the  entire  Pacific,  but  if 
she  does  she  is  reducing  that  much  her  freight  capacity. 

Mr.  EscH.  Has  the  United  States  a  coaling  station  at  Tahiti,  in 
the  Samoan  group? 

Col.  Dbvol.  I  ao  not  know. 

Mr.  EscH.  In  your  judgment,  what  would  be  the  better  measure — 
net  register,  gross  tonnage,  or  what  measurement  would  you  suggest? 

Col.  Dbvol.  I  think  net  register  tonnage,  according  to  the  measure- 
ment adopted  by  the  United  States  Government  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  the  best  unit  of  measurement.  The  Danube  meas- 
urement is  a  decided  departure  from  the  measurements  of  both  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  requires  a  special  measure- 
ment of  vessels  going  through  the  Suez  Canal.  They  usually  carry  a 
certificate  showing  me  measurements,  according  to  the  Danube  meas- 
urements, and  that  adds  about  one-fifth  to  the  net  register  tonnage 
of  the  vessel.  So  that  the  net  register  tonnage  rate  in  Suez  brings 
$1.40,  that  actually  makes  $1.68  per  ton  by  the  canal  or  Danube 
measurement  It  will  be  $1.40.  It  was  7  francs  and  75  centimes,  but 
after  January  1  it  will  be  7  france  and  25  centimes,  or  $1.40  per  net 
register  ton. 
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The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  7  francs  and  25 
centimes,  and  that  after  January  1  the  rate  will  be  reduced  to  6 
francs  and  75  centimes. 

Col.  Devol.  That  is  the  data  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  7  francs  and  25  centimes  now,  but  after  Jan- 
uary 1  the  rate  will  be  reduced  to  6  francs  and  75  centimes. 

Mr.  Esch.  I  would  like  to  get  more  clearly  in  mind  the  definition 
of  these  different  forms  of  measurement;  that  is,  of  tonnage  meas- 
urement— ^gross,  net,  and  net  register. 

Col.  Devol.  A  register  ton  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
is  100  cubic  feet  per  ton.  The  gross  tonnage  is  the  entire  space  pro- 
tected or  actually  covered  in  from  the  weather.  It  is  usually  meas- 
ured fi*om  the  main  deck  to  the  keel.  The  other  compartments  which 
are  entirely  covered  in  are  also  included  in  gross  tonnage  measure- 
ments. The  net  tonnage  measurement  is  what  remains  after  deduct- 
ing from  the  gross  tonnage  measurement  the  space  in  the  ship  neces- 
sary to  sail  the  ship ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bunker  capacity,  the  engine 
and  fire  room  capacity,  and  the  officers'  quarters  and  the  crew  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  EscH.  Which  imit  of  measurement  would  work  out  more 
equitably,  taking  ships  as  they  come,  both  freight  and  passenger? 
In  a  passenger  snip  you  would  have  to  take  off  more  for  engine  and 
bunker  capacity  than  in  the  ordinary  freighter? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  more,  because  the  ship  travels 
faster  and  must  have  more  coal  space. 

Mr.  EsGH.  Now,  considering  the  commerce  of  the  canal  in  the  near 
future,  will  this  new  route  be  patronized  by  freighters  more  than 
by  passenger  vessels? 

Col.  Devol.  I  think  it  will  be  patronized  very  much  more  by 
freight  ships  than  by  passenger  ships. 

]V&.  EscH.  And  by  freight  ships  running  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir ;  sailing  perhaps  at  10  knots. 

Mr.  EscH.  They  therefore  nave  an  advantage  in  net  tonnage  as 
compared  with  cross  tonnage? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would,  then,  a  unit  of  measurement  based  on  net  ton- 
nage develop  a  larger  revenue  than  one  based  on  ^oss  tonnage? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  of  course,  on  an  assumption  which  I  think  is  cor- 
rect, that  there  will  be  a  greater  proportion  of  freight  vessels  than 
passengers  vessels,  net-tonnage  rates  would  develop  me  greatest  rev- 
enue for  the  canal ;  that  is,  greater  than  gross-tonnage  rates. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  that  is  likely  to  be  the  case  for  many  years  to  come  ? 

Col.  Devol.  I  think  so.  The  passenger  service  will  develop  largely 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  but  we  think  it  will  develop 
to  a  considerable  extent  between  Europe  and  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States.  The  Hamburg-American  Line  has  already  se- 
cured docks,  I  think,  in  Seattle,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  will  be  brought  from  Europe  to  the  western  coast  of  the 
United  States;  that  is,  immigrants.  The  ships  of  that  class  do  not 
carry  the  extra  space  that  the  higher  class  passenger-traffic  ^ips  do. 
I  think  we  will  develop  a  line  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Pacific  coast  that  will  doubtless  make  16  knots  to  18  knots.  I  do  not 
think  the  ships  from  Europe  will  change  to  any  extent,  because  they 
will  simply  carry  steerage  passengers. 
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Mr.  E28CH.  That  leads  to  the  question  as  to  what  the  rate  should  be. 
You  have  practically  stated  that  the  net-register  tonnage  should  be 
the  unit  of  measurement? 

C!ol.  Dbvol.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  EscH.  Then  have  you  any  (^ini<Mi  to  express  as  to  what  should 
be  the  charge  per  ton  by  way  of  toll  ? 

Col.  Devol.  I  would  start  at  $1.  I  understand  that  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  message  of  the  President  to  Congress  was  between 
50  cents  and  Sl.SO^  and  $1  would  reasonably  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
canal,  in  my  opinion,  almost  from  the  first  year,  and  in  the  second 
year  1  think  it  would  certainly  do  it. 

Mr.  EsGH.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  wise  for  the  United  States 
Government,  conceding  it  has  the  right  to  do  so  under  existing 
treaties,  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  coastwise  traffic? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  these  political  questions,  concerning 
which  everybody  has  his  own  opinion,  should  be  deferred. 

Mr.  EsGH.  I  think  it  is  a  very  material  question,  and  one  we  will 
have  to  meet. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  certainly  get  a  very  wide  variety  of  views 
on  this  question  without  coming  down  here  for  them. 

Col.  Devol.  The  political  aspect  is  a  rather  large  question  for  me 
to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  have  political  views  on  them  do  not 
care  how  many  opposing  views  there  maj  be. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  did  not  ask  for  any  political  view. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  exclude  it,  Mr.  Esch,  but  I  suggest  that 
/ou  are  opening  up  an  unlimited  field  of  investigation  that  will  pro- 
one  this  nearing  mdefinitely. 

Mr.  Esch.  Do  you  rule  the  question  out? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  rule  it  out,  but  I  think  that  you 
are  opening  up  a  very  wide  field  of  inquiry  here. 

Mr.  Esch.  It  is  a  question  we  will  have  to  consider. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  done  on  political  and  policy  lines  and 
not  on  the  testimony  of  these  individuals. 

Mr.  Enowland.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  political  question  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a-moral  question. 

Col.  Devol.  Shall  I  answer  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care. 

Col.  Devol.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  swearing  my  way. 

Mr.  Esch.  Then  you  do  not  object? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  do,  because  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
time  to  answer  these  questions  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  on  that  line,  since 
it  has  been  opened  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  opened  up. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  Mr.  Knowland  should  have  the  right  to  ask 
that  question. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Of  course  you  understand  that  every  commercial 
body  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  recent  conference  passed  unanimous 
resolutions  asking  that  the  tolls  be  made  free  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  canal  was  not  built  for 
foreigners,  but,  to  some  extent,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  American 
shipping.    We  do  not  charge  tolls  to  cover  the  expense  of  any  of  our 
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river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  why  should  a  different  policy 
be  adopted  in  the  canal? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  contrary  about  this  matter, 
but  I  do  think  that  these  questions  are  of  unlimited  scope. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  the  committee  may  choose  to  go  into  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  hardly  think  it  fair 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  I  desire  to  state  that  I  shall  have 
some  questions  to  ask  on  that  same  question  which  will  probably 
consume  the  entire  forenoon. 

Col.  Dbvol.  I  had  not  completed  my  original  answer  when  I  was 
interrupted.  I  started  to  say :  For  the  reason  that  I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  pass  such  a  bilL  I  discussed  this  matter  with  Prof. 
Emery  T.  Johnson  when  I  was  in  Washin^on.  What  he  said  was 
in  effect  that  this  free  tolls  for  American  ships  was  in  reality  a  ship- 
subsidy  bill;  that  Congress  had  been  endeavoring  to  pass  a  ship- 
subsidy  bill  for  a  good  many  years,  and  had  failed ;  that  what  he  was 
trying  to  do  was  to  make  a  bill  that  they  could  pass,  and  that  would 
not  meet  with  sp)ecific  opposition  in  any  of  its  j^articular  features. 
Therefore,  his  opinion,  in  which  I  concur,  is  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  introduce  it ;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  passage 
of  a  bill  that  is  considered  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  other  words,  your  views  of  the  proposition  are 
of  what  could  be  passed  through  Congress,  and  not  a  question  of 
policy? 

Col.  Devol.  Absolutely.    I  am  not  dealing  with  the  general  policy. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Then  your  answer  does  not  imply  that  is  your 
view  from  a  broad  standpoint?  It  is  more  a  practical  view  of  what 
might  pass  through  Congress? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir.    I  started  to  add  that  to  my  first  answer. 

Mr.  EscH.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  cost  of  coal 
delivered  at  Colon? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes;  we  have  the  present  contract  The  current  con- 
tract is  $2.51  aboard  ship  in  the  United  States,  and  it  costs  $1.29^ 
to  deliver  it.    That  makes  the  contract  price  at  Colon  $3.80J. 

Mr.  Smith.  $2.70  in  the  States  and  $1.29^  freight. 

Col.  Devol.  I  got  $2.51  from  your  office. 

Mr.  Smfth.  That  is  my  recollection.  When  did  you  get  the  fig- 
ures? 

Col.  Devol.  When  the  other  committee  was  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  Over  the  phone? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes;  what  they  gave  me  was  $2.51.  Contract  calls 
for  550,000  tons  of  Pocahontas  or  New  River  run-of-mine  coal,  $2.61 ; 
transportation  to  Colon  via  the  Earn  Line,  $1.29 J. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  transportation  is  all  right,  but  I  think  the  figure 
for  the  coal  in  the  States  is  wrong. 

Col.  Duval.  I  got  it  from  your  office — $3.80^,  delivered  in  steamer 
at  Colon,  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  cars,  lighters,  tugs,  or 
barges,  and  it  is  delivered  at  Colon  for  $4.05.  We  put  that  overhead 
charge  on. 

Mr.  EscH.  In  your  previous  testimony  you  implied  that  on  coal 
sold  to  ships  passing  through  the  canal  a  profit  would  be  made. 

Col.  Devol.  Yes;  I  think  we  can  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  this 
coal,  from  the  fact  that  we  can  still  sell  coal  cheaper  than  they  do 
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in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  some  information  here  which 
was  taken,  also,  from  the  report  of  Prof.  Emery  T.  Johnson, 
which  is  not  later  than  1900,  but  the  price  of  coal  has  been  going 
up.  He  gives  the  price  of  coal  during  the  various  years,  and  finally 
in  1900  at— 

Colombo $8.62 

Aden a  76 

Port  Said 6. 22 

Malta 6.76 

Algiers 6.00 

Gibraltar 5.76 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  any  cheaper  now. 
If  we  sell  coal  at  $5 — and  we  can  sell  it  at  $6  and  make  a  small 
profit — we  can  still  do  better  than  the  Suez  Canal  is  doing  on  coal. 
At  Port  Said  it  is  $6.22. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  canal 
to  sell  coal  at  cost? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  No ;  it  would  be  a  disadvantage.  We  have  certain 
plant  charges  and  upkeep  charges  to  maintain. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  mean  to  include  that  in  cost. 

Col.  GoBTHAia.  We  have  got  to  provide  for  wastage:  we  must 
figure  on  a  profit  to  cover  mat.  We  have  got  to  sell  coal  at  an 
advance  so  as  to  always  cover  ourselves,  as  in  commissary  supplies. 

Mr.  EsGH.  Above  that  would  it  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  make 
a  charge? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  If  we  rim  this  canal  as  a  commercial  proposition 
I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  charge. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  that  that  charge  should  be  so  reasonable  as  still 
to  make  it  an  inducement  for  commerce  to  come  this  way  ? 

Col.  Gk)ETHAUB.  Yes.  The  Panama  Bailroad  is  now  engaged  in 
handling  coal.  They  sell  coal  to  naval  vessels  and  commercial  ves- 
sels, ana  thejr  are  making  a  small  profit,  and  the  commercial  vessels 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  purchase  the  coal. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  think  Prof.  Johnson  in  his  next  report  may  change 
his  figures  as  to  cost  of  coal  at  Port  Said. 

CoL  Devol.  What  are  his  latest  figures? 

Mr.  EscH.  I  don't  know.  I  asked  the  question  of  Col.  Wilson, 
the  other  night,  and  he  was  not  positive,  but  said  he  would  try  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  Stevens.  While  you  are  discussing  it,  I  will  state  that  Dr. 
Johnson  showed  me  his  figures  on  the  Thursday  before  we  sailed; 
and  my  impression  is  they  are  less ;  that  the  price  for  screened  Cardiff 
coal  at  Port  Said  is  less  than  the  figures  that  you  gave  in  that  memo- 
randum, and  were  only  slightly  higher  than  the  figures  which  you 
gave  for  Pocahontas  coal  here  on  the  Isthmus,  so  he  tiiought  there 
would  be  no  advantage  so  far  as  coal  is  concerned ;  it  would  be  about 
even. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  was  also  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  coal  sold  at 
Port  Said  was  run  of  mine  or  screened. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  screened  coal. 

Mr.  EscH.  Here  it  is  run  of  mine? 

Col.  Dbvol.  Yes;  it  is  fair  coaL  Pocahontas  is  not  Cardiff  coal, 
but  a  very  fair  steaming  coaL 
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Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  think  in*  the  near  future  it  will  be  po>8sible  to 
sell  lower  or  decrease  the  figure  you  have  given  for  delivery  of 
coal  here  at  Colon? 

Col.  Devol.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  ffet  any 
lower  thaii  $5  delivery.  Five  dollars  means  delivery  aboara  ship. 
That  coal  costs  us  $3.80^,  as  it  does  now,  in  the  ship  here.  It  will 
have  to  be  taken  out  of  that  ship  and  put  aboard  another  ship.  If  it 
could  be  done  from  ship  to  ship  it  could  be  done  very  economically, 
but  that  is  not  practicable.  The  ship  will  probably  have  to  come 
alongside  of  the  coal  deposit  and  take  it  from  the  deposit,  or  the  coal 
will  have  to  be  placed  m  a  barge,  the  barge  to  be  towed  alongside, 
and  the  coal  hoisted  over  the  side  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Could  you  not  use  one  of  those  cranes  you  are  using 
now  on  the  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  coal  for  much 
lower  price  and  easier  than  you  are  handling  it  now  ? 

Col.  Devol.  We  are  going  to  handle  it  by  crane,  and  we  are 
handling  it  by  crane  now.  The  proposition  is  to  take  four  of  Mr. 
Williamson's  cranes  and  put  them  on  the  coal  deposit.  They  are 
not  adapted,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  economical  handling  of 
coal — they  do  not  carry  quick  enough — ^but  that  can  be  arranged. 
We  have  a  crane  now  by  which  coal  is  unloaded  either  on  cars  or  in 
the  deposit,  and  we  could  not  handle  it  any  quicker  than  we  are  han- 
dling it  now.  It  is  taken  now  mechanically  out  of  the  ship  with  a 
crane;  it  is  carried  over  and  deposited  in  a  car,  or  if  there  do  not 
happen  to  be  any  cars  ready,  in  the  deposit,  and  afterwards,  if  it  has 
to  go  from  the  deposit  to  cars,  that  makes  an  extra  handling.  It  is 
all  done  by  the  crane  and  conveyor  buckets. 

Mr.  EscH.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  advisable  to  have  coaling 
stations  at  both  termini  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Devol.  That  matter  has  been  before  a  board,  and  the  board 
has  recommended  the  main  coaling  station  on  the  Atlantic  side,  with 
a  deposit  of  at  least  200,000  tons,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  a  sub- 
sidiary deposit  of  50,000  tons  capacity. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  care  to  express  your  views  as  to  the  advisability 
of  maintaining  on  the  Isthmus  dry  docks,  repair  shops,  general 
ships'  supply  stores,  laundry,  etc.  ? 

Col.  Devol.  I  think  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  passing 
through  the  canal  will  require  service  from  all  the  utilities  you 
mention.  I  think  they  will  require  ice  to  some  extent ;  laundry  work 
to  some  extent.  They  will  require  ships'  chandlery  stores  and  gen- 
eral marine  supplies,  repairs  to  some  extent,  and  occasionally  dry- 
dock  service,  and  I  think  the  canal  management  ought  to  be  fitted 
and  equipped  ready  to  handle  anything  that  comes  up. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  would  locate  tlie  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  side? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  is  because  there  are  fewer  dry  docks  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Suppose  a  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm,  for  instance, 
in  the  Caribbean;  it  would  pass  through  the  canal  to  dry  dock  on 
the  Pacific  side? 

CoL  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  But  in  doing  that  it  would  have  to  pay  its  tonnage 
tolls? 
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Col.  Devol.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  ultimate  administration.  I 
presume  so. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  would  be,  of  course,  an  added  expense. 

Col.  GoBTHALs.  They  need  not  use  the  dry  dock  if  they  did  not 
want  to. 

Mr.  EacH.  You  say  there  are  none  south  of  Guantanamo? 

CoL  GJoETHALS.  I  do  uot  say  that.  They  could  go  to  New  Orleans, 
Pensacola,  Newport  News,  pr  pay  the  tolls  to  the  canal  and  go 
through  to  our  ary  dock. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  do  not  consider  this  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion? 

Col.  GOETHALS.  No,  sIt. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  a  ship  should  go  through  the  canal,  pay 
the  tonnage  tolls,  and  then  need  repairs 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  would  uot  Compromise  at  all.  I  would  put  them 
in  the  dry  dock  and  charge  them  the  regular  rates  for  dry-dock 
service. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  coming  back  after  they  have  already 
passed  through  and  paid  the  tolls? 

Col.  Gk)ETHALS.  I  would  let  them  pay  coming  back,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  dry 
dock  on  each  side? 

Col.  GoETHAua.  No,  sir.  A  dry  dock  is  a  pretty  expensive  insti- 
tution. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  one  cost  on  the  Atlantic  side? 

Col.  Devol.  The  estimate  is  some  three  or  four  million  dollars  for 
the  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific.  It  would  probably  cost  that  much  more 
to  put  one  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  asked  as  to  the  measure- 
ment of  war  vessels.  Have  they  any  different  rules  for  measurement 
from  those  adapted  to  commercial  vessels? 

Col.  Devol.  If  there  is  any  different  method  of  measuring  naval 
vessels,  I  do  not  know  it.    I  am  not  familiar  with  naval  rules. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  rule  of  measurement,  would  it  not  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  commerce,  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  expedition,  if 
you  put  the  same  rules  of  measurement  in  use  as  are  used  by  your 
competitors?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  commerce — ^more  easily 
understood? 

Col.  Devol.  I  think  either  method  would  be  understood.  I  pre- 
sume all  vessels  that  are  likely  to  sail,  or  have  any  prospect  of  sailing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  already  have  a  certificate  of  what  they  would 
call  canal  or  Danube  measurement 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question :  What  provision 
will  be  made  for  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  canal 
at  intermediate  points?  You  have  stations  and  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  canal ;  what  means  of  communication  will  there  be? 

Col.  Devol.  Across  the  canal?  There  was  a  bridge  proposed  at 
Empire,  but  that  was  given  up.  They  can  cross  on  tne  gates  at 
Gatun  or  at  the  other  gates.  There  will  be  no  railroad  communica- 
tion between  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  no  means  provided  at  intermediate 
points  for  crossing  the  canal? 

Col.  Devol.  No  other  means  in  view  at  the  present  time. 
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Col.  GoBTHALs.  There  are  no  means  provided  except  at  the  lock 
gates.    Traffic  can  be  passed  over  the  gates. 

The  Chairman.  But  nothing  between? 

Col.  Gk)ETHAL8.  We  will  have  inclines  that  will  remain  after  con- 
struction down  to  the  water  surface,  but  we  are  not  favorably  in- 
clined to  the  use  of  small  boats  in  the  Culebra  Cut  for  the  crossing 
of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
some  permanent  arrangement  for  getting  across  the  canal? 

Col.  Gk)ETHALS.  We  have  discussed  the  question  of  a  bridge  across 
the  canal  at  Empire,  and  preliminary  plans  were  drawn  with  that 
in  view,  the  bridge  having  a  clear  height  of  175  feet  above  the  water 
surface.  We  learned  that  boats  of  tne  Olympic  type  will  require 
at  least  225  feet  clearing  from  the  water  surface.  That  makes  it 
prohibitive  because  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  approaches.  There 
18  an  alternative  plan  which  contemplates  a  bridge  of  the  bascule 
type  at  Paraiso  to  the  north  of  the  present  trestle  oridge  across  the 
canal.  If  we  densely  populate  the  zone,  the  native  population  will 
require  some  means  of  crossing,  and  I  presume  we  will  have  to  meet 
the  demand. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  conclude,  after  you  complete  the  canal 
and  flood  the  lakes  and  clear  the  watersheds  and  every  other  place 
which  has  been  enumerated  as  necessary  to  clear,  which  about 
covers  the  zone,  in  my  geographical  opinion,  so  there  would  be  no 
room  for  anybody  else,  would  not  your  employees  and  your  military 
movements  require  occasional  crossing  of  the  canal? 

Col.  Gk)ETHAi^.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  employees  cross- 
ing the  canal.  As  far  as  the  troops  are  concerned,  they  can  cross 
at  the  lock  gates.  We  will  also  have  a  number  of  tugs,  derrick 
barges,  and  equipment  of  that  kind  needed  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  tne  canal,  so  that  the  military  could  get  any  heavy 
equipment  across  the  canal  without  any  difficulty. 

Tne  Chairman.  Nobody  would  have  to  be  farther  than  18  miles 
from  one  of  those  locks? 

Col.  Goethals.  No,  sir.  The  objection  to  the  bridge,  of  course, 
is  that  it  is  liable  to  become  an  ol^truction  to  navigation.  It  will 
not  be  an  obstacle  to  navigation  if  we  can  construct  a  bridge  eco- 
nomically, with  a  clear  span  of  325  feet,  which  we  can  not  do  with 
economy.  The  cost  is  prohibitive^  and  the  construction  of  a  draw- 
bridge, with  pier  in  the  channel  or  the  canal  is  objectionable,  so  that 
leaves  only  the  bascule  type  of  bridge,  and  that  is  possible  only  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  Culebra  Cut. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  spoke  about  your  department  delivering  sup- 
plies to  the  subsistence  department.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that 
fuUy. 

Col.  Devol.  The  subsistence  department  supplies  are  delivered 
daily  by  a  supplj  train  which  leaves  Colon  during  the  night  and 
completes  the  delivery  at  Ancon  by  about  6.30  every  morning. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  What  kind  of  supplies — laundry,  for  instance? 

Col.  Devol.  We  deliver  all  cold-storage  supplies  and  the  ice,  the 
fresh  meats,  the  butter,  the  e^gs,  the  usual  daily  supply.  The  dry 
groceries  go  out  at  different  times  and  are  held  m  stock  at  the  local 
commissaries.  These  cold-storage  supplies  are  delivered  every  morn- 
ing by  train.    My  department  meets  the  train  at  every  station'and  de- 
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livers  the  supplies  for  house  to  house  delivery,  principally  ice.  Every 
employee,  even  those  in  Ancon,  gets  his  ice  delivered  to  his  house  not 
later  than  9  o'clock.  We  charge  the  subsistence  department  a  flat- 
rate  charge  for  this,  which  he  includes,  I  presume,  in  his  operation 
charge,  so  that  the  employee  really  pays  for  the  delivery  cnarge  in 
the  goods  he  receives. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  No  money  is  passed,  just  a  matter  of  bookkeeping? 

Col.  Dbvol.  Yes;  the  subsistence  department  has  to  pay  us  actual 
money  into  the  Canal  Zone  treasury — revenues. 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  The  subsistence  department  is  a  branch  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  apart  and  distinct  from  the  commission.  Their 
transactions  are  settled  monthly. 

Mr.  Know^land.  You  issued  a  report  in  1910  touching  the  question 
of  probable  tonnage.    Have  you  any  reason  to  change  that  estimate? 

Col.  Devol.  My  report  was  a  consolidation  of  the  various  reports 
of  Emory  T.  Johnson,  which  shows  a  total  of  7,000,000  net  registered 
tons  brought  down  to  date.  I  have  brought  it  down  to  date — ^that  is, 
down  to  the  1st  of  January,  1915.  The  only  reason  I  have  for  chang- 
ing that  report  would  be  to  add  to  it  a  considerable  tonnage  which  lie 
omitted,  which  is  the  increased  tonnage  that  we  may  expect  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  notice  that  you  have  only  estimated  it  at 
7,000.000? 

Col.  Devol.  According  to  Commissioner  Lane's  report,  over 
3,000,000  tons  of  freight  are  now  passing  between  the  two  coasts.  Bring 
that  down  to  January  1,  1915,  and  you  get  4,000,000  tons.  I  think 
we  can  reasonably  expect  to  have  1,000,000  tons  go  through  the  canal, 
which,  added  to  the  7,000,000  already  mentioned,  wfll  give  you 
8,000,000  tons.  It  is  stated  in  a  certain  report  that  there  are  a  million 
tons  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits ;  we  could  expect  to  have  some  of 
that  tonnage  going  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  figures  you  put  in  your  report  are  based  upon 
the  figures  of  Prof.  Johnson? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  all  of  the  statistics  are  based  thereon, 

Mr.  Knowland.  So  you  consider  all  these  various  statistics  to  indi- 
cate that,  if  anything,  the  actual  figures  would  be  above  the  estimate? 

Col.  Devol.  I  think  so ;  I  am  very  optimistic  about  the  amount  of 
business  that  is  going  to  pass  through  tne  canal. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Wnat  effect  will  the  canal  have  upon  sailing  craft? 

Col.  Devol.  The  Suez  Canal  reduced  the  number  of  sailing  craft 
on  the  high  seas  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  almost  negligible; 
I  think  the  Panama  Canal  will  finish  them. 

Mr.  Hamdlton.  The  Suez  Canal  is  nm  commercially  by  a  private 
company,  not  run  openly  by  the  Grovemment? 

Col.  Devol.  No;  but  the  Government,  the  British  Government, 
owns  55  per  cent  of  the  stock.  As  I  understand  it,  they  control  it 
about  as  we  control  the  Panama  Bailroad. 

Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  tonnage,  it  was  formerly  esti- 
mated that  nitrates  from  Chile  amounted  to  1,700,000  tons,  and  it  is 
now  estimated  that  they  amount  to  2,250,000  tons  per  annum.  If  we 
make  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate,  we  can  get  all  of  those  nitrates. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  Canal  Zone 
should  be  under  the  domination  of  one  head ;  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? 
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Col.  Devol.  That  the  operation  of  the  canal  should  be  tinder  one 
person  to  be  designated  as  superintendent,  general  manager,  or  some 
such  designation,  and  he  should  have  control  completely. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Instead  of  the  commission? 

Col.  Devol.  I  mean  just  as  I  stated,  instead  of  any  commission. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  mean,  when  the  construction  period  is  finished 
and  the  operation  commences? 

Col.  Devol.  I  mean  whenever  the  construction  is  mer^d  or  being 
merged  into  the  operation,  whatever  effective  date  is  decided  upon. 

lyfr.  Sabath.  That  would  not  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  any, 
would  it,  to  put  it  under  one  head  ? 

^  Col.  Devol.  It  would  be  less  expensive  than  running  by  a  commis- 
sion, of  course. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  commission  now ;  five 
or  seven  ? 

Col.  Devol.  Seven. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  cost  of  maintenance  will 
be  when  the  canal  is  completed  ? 

Col.  Devol.  The  estimate  is  $3,500,000,  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  you  full  charge  of  purchases  that  are  being 
made  for  furnishing  supplies? 

Col.  Devol.  I  have  charge  of  forwarding  requisitions  and  making 
part  of  the  requisitions  for  supplies  on  the  Isthmus.  Requisitions 
for  supplies  that  are  required  by  the  construction  divisions  are  made 
by  the  construction  division  requiring  the  supplies  and  forwarded 
to  me,  and  we  forward  them  to  the  United  States  to  the  general 
purchasing  officer,  who  makes  the  purchase.  The  requisitions  for 
standard  supplies  amoimt  to  about  $4,500,000  and  the  balance  are 
"A"  requisitions  originating  in  divisions  or  departments.  These 
requisitions  are  all  approved  by  the  chairman  and  chief  enjgineer, 
and  forwarded  to  the  general  purchasing  officer  in  Washington. 
The  supplies,  when  they  ultimately  reach  the  Isthmus,  are  all  in- 
spected here. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Who  is  the  general  purchasing  agent  in  the  States? 

Col.  Devol.  Maj.  F.  C.  Boggs,  of  tne  Engineer  Corps. 

Mr.  Sabath.  To  whom  does  he  report  or  under  whose  jurisdiction 
is  he? 

Col.  Devol.  The  chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  him  to — why  is  it  necessary 
for  bids  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Col.  Devol.  It  is  only  necessary  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  President  issued  in  1905,  that  all  bids  over  $10,000  must  be  made 
after  due  advertisement,  and  that  any  bid  over  that  amoimt  not 
advertised  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  approval ; 
the  others  are  not  submitted. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  all  bids  been  submitted  for  his  approval  over 
$10,000? 

Col.  Devol.  I  presume  so. 

Col.  Goethai^.  No  bids  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  bids  might  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
by  an  unsuccessful  bidder,  and  very  frequently  that  thing  happens, 
but  the  Secretary  of  War  hasn't  time  to  consider  all  of  the  bids  that 
are  received. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  The  reason  I  asked  the  Question  is  this:  A  member 
of  this  conunitteie  a  few  days  ago  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  very  well  posted  on  what  is  transpir- 
ing, or  on  the  needs  of  this  project,  and  that  he  delivered  a  speech 
a  short  time  ago  without  having  any  information  or  knowledge  of 
what  is  wanted  or  needed  or  what  is  for  the  best  interests  oi  the 
canal.  Therefore  I  don't  know  why  he  should  be  consulted  on  all 
these  bids  when  he  is  not  informed. 

You  have  charge  of  the  purchase  of  all  the  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  then,  as  I  understand  it? 

Col.  Devol.  As  I  have  defined  it.  I  supervise  the  making  of 
requisitions  for  standard  articles  of  supply  and  forward  all  requisi- 
tions. Department  requisitions  are  remade  in  my  office  and  presented 
to  the  chairman  and  chief  engineer  for  their  approval,  and  for- 
warded to  the  United  States.  The  purchasing  is  done  by  the  general 
furchasing  officer  in  Washington.  Bids  are  frequently  sent  to  the 
sthmus  for  consideration.  If  the  requisition  emanated  from  the 
Pacific  division,  the  bid  would  be  sent  to  the  division  engineer  of  the 
Pacific  division,  who  would  give  his  opinion.  It  would  l)e  presented 
to  the  chairman  of  the  commission  and  a  decision  would  oe  sent  to 
the  United  States.  Other  bids  which  are  sent  to  the  Isthmus  for  an 
opinion  are  taken  up  in  the  departments  or  divisions  where  they 
originate,  and  the  chairman  passes  on  them  finally. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  a  record  oeing  kept  of  all  the  bids  and  all  the 
proposals? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  steel  have  you  used  in  the  construction  of 
this  canal? 

Col.  Devol.  Fifty-five  thousand  tons  in  the  McClintic-Marshall 
contract.  I  can  give  you  the  amount  of  steel,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
that  we  purchased  in  the  year  1911. 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  you  please. 

Col.  Devol.  And  I  can  give  you  the  companies  from  whom  it  was 
purchased. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  can  insert  that.    What  is  the  total  in  1910? 

Col.  Devol.  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  $2,697,541.  The 
contracts  with  independent  companies  amounted  to  $7,752,990.  of 
which  $5,717,435  pertains  to  the  contract  of  the  McClintic-Marsnall 
Construction  Co.  for  locks,  gates,  etc.  The  amount  of  steel  pur- 
chased outside  of  the  McClintic-Marshall  contract  will  break  aoout 
even  between  the  Steel  Products  Co.  and  the  independent  companies; 
about  two  and  one-half  millions  each. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Colonel,  you  state  that  an  estimate  has  been  sub- 
mitted of  $3,500,000  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 
Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  the  two  or  does  one  question 
embrace  them  both  ? 

Col.  Devol.  It  is  one  question. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Would  you  mind  giving  your  reasons  for  believing 
that  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  this  canal  one  man  at  the 
head  would  be  preferable  to  a  commission? 

Col.  Devol.  My  reason  is  that  in  the  operation  of  any  business  in- 
stitution, military  or  civil,  the  subordinates  can  deal  much  more 
readily  and  economically  with  one  head  than  they  can  with  any 
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board  of  directors,  commission,  or  other  assemblage  of  men  desig- 
nated as  the  head  of  an  organization. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  On  the  question  of  economy^  does  that  extend  to 
anything  beyond  the  salaries  paid  the  commission  ? 

Col.  Devol.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  salaries  as  a  leading  feature,  I 
was  thinking  of  what  should  constitute  a  logical  and  economical 
organization. 

Sir.  DoREMus.  Well,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  one 
man  in  a  project  of  this  kind  would  be  better  than  the  combined 
judgment  of,  say,  five  men? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  You  think  it  would? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Mr.  Doremus  has  practically  covered  the  point  that 
I  wanted  to  get  at.  I  will  ask  you,  however,  one  question  in  connec- 
tion with  his  interrogations.  This  one-man  management  that  you 
speak  of,  you  refer  to  it  as  a  local  management  here  purely? 

Col.  Devol.  I  refer  to  it  as  the  management  of  the  Panama  Canal 
on  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  refer  to  having  just  one  superintendent  or  gen- 
eral manager? 

Col.  Devol.  I  refer  to  one  supreme  head  of  the  operating  and 
maintenance  force. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  do  not  mean,  then,  tiiat  the  management  of  the 
canal  after  it  is  completed  and  in  operation  should  be  conducted  by 
Executive  orders? 

Col.  Devol.  I  mean  that  the  supreme  head  of  the  canal  shall  re- 
port directly  to  whatever  authorify  in  Washington  is  designated — 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  And  that  he  shall  be  given  the  job? 

Col.  Devol.  Yes;  and  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  it,  and  be 
here  on  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Colonel,  for 
your  services  to  this  committee  and  to  your  country. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  SHITH,  OENEBAL  STTFEBHrrENDEirC 
PANAMA  KAILBOAI)  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  oblige  the  committee  with  a  statement 
regarding  your  general  operations,  prospects,  and  disposition  that 
it  would  DC  wise  to  make  of  your  railroad  and  the  steamships  when 
the  canal  goes  into  operation. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  railroad  on  the 
Isthmus,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  president  of  the  railroad.  Do 
you  want  me  to  express  my  opinion  as  to 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  tell  anything  you  know  about  the 
7o\x  are  holding  down. 

Ir.  Smith.  I  know  it  is  a  job  that  requires  lots  of  good,  hard  work. 
I  don't  know  that  I  exactly  follow  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  follow  you.    I  want  to  know  what 

?^ou  are  here  for,  and  want  you  to  tell  it  to  the  committee.    We  would 
ike  to  hear  anything  you  know  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
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country  as  to  the  operation  of  your  railroad,  and  what  shall  be  done 
with  it  after  the  canal  is  finished. 

Mr.  Smffh.  My  opinion  as  to  what  will  become  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  after  the  canal 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  you  would  tell  what  you  are  doing 
now. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  want  some  idea  as  to  the  tonnage  we  are  han- 
dling, or  something  of  that  kind?  It  amounted  to  1,557,000  tons 
last  year,  and  it  is  increasing  monthly*  We  made  a  profit  of  $1,711,- 
000  last  year,  and  we  have  about  reached  our  limit  in  facilities  for 
handling  tonnage  across  the  Isthmus  at  the  present  time.  Person- 
ally^ I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  spend  much  more  monev  for 
adaitional  equipment,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  railroad,  will 
handle  much  freiffht  after  the  canal  is  put  in  operation.  In  my 
judgment,  it  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  passenger  line  than  a  freight 
line.  I  do  not  think  the  railroad  will  handle  any  through  tonnage 
after  the  canal  is  completed,  and  if  the  settlement  of  the  zone  is 
restricted  there  will  be  very  little  local  business,  so  all  that  will  be 
left  for  the  Panama  Bailroad  to  do  will  be  to  haul  passengers  across 
that  will  not  desire  to  go  through  the  canal  on  boats,  and  possibly  a 
little  local  business  between  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  and  any 
intermediate  towns  that  may  be  permitted  to  exist. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  steamships  under  your  control  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  so  far  as  their  handling  at  Colon  terminal  is 
concerned.  The  general  ojjeration  of  the  steamship  line  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Drake,  the  vice  president,  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Regarding  the  steamships  that  the  Panama  Rail- 
road now  owns:  Would  there  be  any  local  advantage  to  the  canal  in 
the  retention  of  those  ships  after  the  canal  is  put  in  operation? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  depends  largely  upon  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  does  not  propose  to  go  into 
competition  with  the  balance  of  the  world  in  hauling  freight  on 
steamship  lines,  would  there  be  any  local  or  particular  use  for  those 
ships? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  would  not  be  sufficient  local  business  to  justify, 
in  my  opinion,  the  retention  of  our  entire  fleet  after  the  completion  of 
the  canal.  There  will  necessarily  be  quite  a  lot  of  shipping  here  in 
the  way  of  coal  and  other  supplies.  If  you  include  the  coal  and  con- 
vert the  ships,  which  we  are  now  using  in  commercial  service,  into 
colliers,  we  could  still  probably  maintain  the  line  very  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  the  most  economical  plan  to  haul  coal 
here  in  your  own  ships? 

Mr.  Smith.  Personally  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  ships 
are  adapted  to  hauling  coal,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  railroad 
or  the  commission  propose  to  furnish  coal  to  vessels  passing  through 
the  canal  that  ships  should  be  built  with  that  specific  purpose  m 
view,  so  as  to  enable  their  being  loaded  in  the  least  possible  time  and 
the  cargo  discharged  in  the  least  possible  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  relocation  of  the 
Panama  Railroad ;  you  only  operate  it  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Smith.  After  it  is  turned  over  to  us ;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  if  there  are  any  matters  that  you  have  in 
mind  to  state,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  them,  on  any  subject  of  our 
interests  here,  as  you  understand  them. 

Mr.  SMrrn.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  I  can  tell  you 
that  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions,  however. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  turn  you  over  to  the  committee;  they  wiD 
probe  you. 

Mr.  Knowland.  As  to  the  future  functions  of  the  Panama  Sail- 
road:  Will  there  be  any  considerable  tonnage  due  to  split  cargoes 
that  would  be  carried  over  by  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  see  that  the  Panama  Rail- 
road or  any  other  railroad  could  compete  with  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Well,  for  instance,  a  steamer  coming  to  the  At- 
lantic side  had  some  little  freigjht  for  some  point  on  the  Pacific,  and 
there  is  a  line  of  steamers  running  up  and  down  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific that  do  not  come  through  the  canal,  is  there  any  probability 
that  there  might  be  considerable  tonnage  that  way^  or  would  the 
expense  be  too  great  to  compete  with  a  regular  line  going  through  the 
canal? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  expense  would  be  too  great  to  compete  with  a 
regular  line  going  through  the  canal.  It  might  be  profitable  to  make 
a  transfer  oithat  kind  by  rail,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no 
steamship  itinerary  available  to  move  that  cargo  without  unusual 
delay. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Has  the  tonnage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific been  increasing  very  rapidly  of  late? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  find  difficultjr  in  handling  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  As  I  stated  before,  we  have  about  reached  the 
limit  of  our  facilities. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  don't  like  to  enlarge  them  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  don't  think 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  don't  think  it  is  a  matter  of  good  business 
policy? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  will  be  transferred  to  the  canal 
after  its  completion? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Could  you  convert  the  Ancon  and  Cristobal  into  col- 
liers and  make  them  suitable  to  the  coal  trade? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  could  convert  them  into  colliers;  it  would  be  very 
expensive,  however,  and  I  question  very  much  whether  they  could 
be  converted  into  colliers  that  would  make  economical  coal-handling 
ships. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Under  existing  law  the  Cristobal  and  AncoTL^ 
after  they  have  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  put  into  the 
service  oi  the  Panama  Kailroad,  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Navy 
Department  for  use  as  colliers.  They  will  probably  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  purchased  when  the  cement  is  finally  de- 
livered on  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  for  us  to  change  the  existing  law  in  that  respect  as  to 
those  two  ships. 
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Coh  QoBTHALS.  I  would,  personally,  prefer  to  transfer  them  to 
the  Navy  and  take  the  money  value  and  build  real  colliers. 

Mr.  fjSCH.  By  real  colliers  you  mean  boats  that  have  a  speed  of 
what? 

Col.  (JoETHALs.  I  do  uot  care  for  the  speed,  but  so  constructed 
that  the  coal  could  be  loaded  economically  on  the  ship,  and  the  ship 
could  be  economically  unloaded. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  not  the  desire  now  in  building  colliers  for  the 
Navy  to  have  vessels  of  high  speed  to  accompany  fleets? 

Col.  Gk)ETHAi^.  I  am  speaking  of  colliers  to  supply  the  canal  with 
coal. 

Mr.  EscH.  Well,  if  you  have  colliers  to  supply  the  canal  with  coal, 
wouldn't  it  be  well  to  have  colliers  of  the  same  type  as  the  Navy, 
so  that  these  colliers  could  be  used  in  an  emergency? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes;  and  tibat  is  advocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  his  report,  that  we  construct,  at  the  expense  of  the  canal, 
something  like  15  colliers  to  supply  our  coal  here,  and  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  specifications  that  would  suit  the  Navy  as  colliers 
to  accompany  the  fleet. 

Mr.  EsGH.  And  if  a  million  tons  of  coal  are  required,  say,  the  first 
year,  how  large  a  fleet  of  colliers  would  be  required? 

Col.  Gk)ETHALS.  I  have  not  estimated  that.  I  saw  his  report,  and 
I  sent  in  for  it  last  night,  so  that  I  could  bring  that  question  out  in 
my  testimony,  taking  the  figures  that  he  submits,  which,  I  presiune, 
were  prepared  by  experts  of  the  Navy  Department.  I  can  give  you 
that  information  when  I  go  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Smith,  what  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  after  the  canal  is  completed  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  b  a  question  of  organization,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  organization  depends  upon  the  disposition  that  is  to  be  made 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  after  the  canal  is  completed.  Nobody  can 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  EscH.  Well,  I  will  ask  this  question,  then:  Would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  maintain  the  separate  corporate  entity  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  after  the  canal  is  completed  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  That  is  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  EscH.  But  to  guide  us  in  determining  a  policy  we  sometimes 
ask  for  opinions. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  do  uot  think  the  railroad  should  be  maintained 
as  an  independent  corporation  after  the  canal  is  completed.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  railroad  proper,  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  canal, 
and  since  it  can  not  rely  upon  making  a  living  commercially,  should 
become  a  part  of  the  canal  and  the  organization  for  the  operation  of 
the  railroad  reduced  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  the  requirements 
or  demands  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  would  result  then  in  economy  in  administration? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Very  much  economy  in  administration  and  organ- 
ization, and  the  organization  would  depend  upon  that.  Under  that 
arrangement,  the  purchasing  department  that  is  now  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  railroad  would  disappear  and  be  consolidated 
with  that  for  the  canal.  The  accounting  which  would  include  the 
caebier  and  the  auditing  would  be  under  the  same  head  as  the  canal. 
It  would  reduce  the  expenses  that  way.    It  would  reduce  the  expenses 
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in  New  York  in  the  way  of  office  building  rents  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  concentrate  everything  on  the  Isthmus. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  headquarters 
anywhere  else? 

Mr.  EscH.  I  asked  Lieut.  Mears  a  question,  which  I  will  repeat  to 
you :  If  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  after  the  completion  of  the  canal, 
is  to  be  devoted  almost  practically  to  local  business,  and  there  will  be 
little  through  trade,  what  is  the  necessity  of  putting  in  90-pound 
steel  rail  i 

Mr.  Smith.  In  my  opinion,  the  Panama  Railroad  will  have  a  very 
heavy  passenger  traffic. 

Mr.  EscH.  ^oth  local  and  transient? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  will  be  a  heavy  through  travel ;  these  will  be  a 
heavy  tourist  travel  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  troops  located  on  the  Isthmus.  They  will 
travel,  and  the  natives  travel  considerably. 

Mr.  EscH.  Lieut.  Mears  suggested  that  that  heavy  rail  in  a  climate 
with  so  large  a  rainfall,  and  hence  softened  tracks,  was  necessary  to 
make  the  track  more  firm  and  stable.    Do  you  concur  in  that  view  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do.  I  think  90-pound  steel  is  the  proper  weight  for 
any  good  railroad  with  any  traffic  to  handle. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  feel  that  that  reason  alone  would  justify  the  use 
of  heavy  rail? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  not  advise  putting  in  any  lighter. 

Mr.  Esch.  They  have  been  using  the  70-pound  rail  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  it  don't  last  long. 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  We  have  used  the  90-pound  rail  on  a  large  part  of 
the  present  Panama  Railroad,  so  that  the  track  could  stand  up  under 
the  traffic  that  we  now  have.  That  became  necessary  a  few  years  ago, 
and  we  continued  the  use  of  the  90-pound  rail  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Dhiscoll.  What  was  the  gross  business  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road during  last  year?  You  sSited  that  you  made  a  profit  of  a 
million  and  how  much? 

Mr.  Smtth.  $1,711,000. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  What  was  the  gross  tonnage? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  gross  tonnage? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Yes,  sir;  the  freight  tonnage,  and  then  state  the 
receipts. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  gross  tonnage  was  1,557,030  tons. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  passenger  service? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  $686,991.25  was  our  total  passenger  business. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  And  how  much  were  the  total  receipts? 

Mr.  Smith.  $6,009,555.52. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  much  of  that  total  was  received  from  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  freight,  $506,606.20. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  was  from  the  canal  commission? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  What  is  the  source  of  the  balance  of  the  income  or 
receipte? 

Mr.  Smith.  Income  from  the  passenger  business? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  mean  other  than  from  the  canal  commission? 
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Mr.  Shtth.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  from  the  sale  of  coal  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Have  you  a  statement  there  showing  the  various 
items  which  go  to  make  up  that  $6,000,000  of  receipts?' 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Can  you  put  that  into  the  record? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Operating  revenue,  191U 

Railroad : 

Bevenue  from  transportation — 
Colon  to  Panama — 

Freight $1, 738, 409. 72 

Passenger 346, 345. 37 

Excess  baggage 19, 210. 92 

Parlor  and  chair  car 1,438.  SO 

Mall 148, 790. 64 

Express 10, 557. 42 

Treasure 13. 623. 05 

Spedal-serrice  train 6, 225. 00 

Total 2, 284, 600. 62 

Panama  to  Colon — 

Freight 659, 768. 16 

Passenger 340, 646. 88 

£2tcess  baggage 16, 408. 90 

Parlor  and  chair  car 917. 00 

Mail 21, 345. 64 

Express 17, 869. 67 

Treasure 12, 357. 47 

Special-service  train -_ 6, 725. 00 

Total 1. 076, 037. 72 

Miscellaneous — 

Other  passenger  train 

Switching 3, 887. 50 

Miscellaneous  tran^)ortation 

Total 3,887.50 

Total  revenue  from  transportation 3, 364, 525. 84 

Bevenue  from  operations  other  than  transportation — 

Station  and  train  privileges 2, 505. 00 

Storage— Freight 5, 709. 76 

Storage— Baggage 313.95 

Car  service 265. 00 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service 1,529.17 

Miscellaneous 37, 443. 95 

Total 47. 766. 83 

Harbor  terminal  revenue — 

Wharfage— Atlantic   terminals 88,860.50 

Wharfage— Pacific  terminals 221,221.56 

Lighterage 43,367.04 

Lighthouse .  6,153.50 

Cranage ^  29, 042. 20 

Water  supplied  shipping 24,052.96 

Miscellaneous 2, 890. 75 

Totol 415, 588.  51 
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Ballroad — Ck>Btlnaed. 

Other  operating  revenue — 

Rents  of  lands,  buildings,  and  other  property $94,482.98 

Miscellaneous  revenue— other  sources 227,080.06 

Total 321. 563. 48 

Total  railroad  revenue 4, 149, 444. 66 

Steamship  line: 

Freight 1. 255, 879. 00 

Pass^ger 339. 844. 87 

Mail 227, 164. 89 

Excess  baggage 2, 089. 62 

Treasure 16, 083. 17 

Wines  and  liquors 9,610.55 

Miscellaneous 9, 438. 76 

Total  steamship  line  revenue 1.860,110.86 

Gross  operating  revenue 6.009,555.52 

Mr.  Dhi8CX)ll.  The  railroad  runs  a  laundry  and  cold-storage  plant 
and  stores,  hotels,  etc  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  runs  one  hotel  and  runs  a  commissary  and  cold 
storage  for  the  subsistence  department 

Mr.  DuscoLL.  The  railroad  runs  the  cold-storage  business? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  And  stores  and  hotels  and  also  railroad  cars.  Why 
does  it  not  deliver  its  own  goods  without  calling  on  the  quarter- 
master's department  to  deliver  the  goods? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  quartermaster's  department  is  better  organized 
to  make  house-to-house  deliveries,  to  wnich,  I  presume,  you  refer. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  is  all  it  does,  making  the  house-to-house  de- 
livery? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  The  railroad  company  carries  it  from  one  town  to 
another? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  run  two  supply  trains;  one  leaves  Colon  at  mid- 
night, which  serves  all  the  larger  commissaries  along  the  line,  and  an- 
other leaves  at  4.30  a.  m.,  which  carries  the  small  orders — ^that  is,  to 
places  where  there  are  no  commissaries  or  where  there  are  small  com- 
missaries. That  is  delivered  to  the  quartermaster's  department,  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  better  equipped  to  do  that  economically,  because 
he  has  teams  and  the  necessary  equipment.  If  the  railroad  com- 
pany undertook  to  make  that  delivery  it  would  simply  mean  another 
service  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  town. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Who  fixes  the  rate  between  the  railroad  company 
and  the  quartermaster's  department,  which  delivers  the  goods?  Who 
fixes  the  rate  paid  for  that  service? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  handled  between  the  head  of 
the  subsistence  department  and  the  chief  quartermaster. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  mean  between  Col.  Wilson  and  Col.  Devol  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  have  a  monopoly,  of  course,  of  all  the  railroad 
business  on  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  railroad  transportation  business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  And  you  fix  the  rate? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  What  are  the  rates  for  passenger  service? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  there  are  two  classes;  for  the  second  class,  2 
cents  per  mile,  and  tor  the  first  class,  5  cents  per  mile. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Do  you  make  the  same  charge  to  the  people  who 
work  for  the  Canal  Commission? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  the  employees  of  the  commission  are  furnished 
with  one  pass  a  month,  and  members  of  their  families  pay  half  rates. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  amount  of  passenger  traffic 
that  comes  in  that  way?  I  suppose  you  can  segregate  that  fr<Mn  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  that  into  the  record. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission  revenue,  $9,000  per  month  or  $108,000 
per  annum. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  And  the  amount  of  traffic  you  receive  outside  of 
that  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  express  business  here  on  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  doing  an  express  business. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  conducted  by  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  it  into  the  record,  I 
want  to  ask  who  constructed  this  railroad  originally? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  constructed  by  Americans. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Give  their  names. 

Mr.  Smith.  John  L.  Stevens,  Mr.  Aspenwall,  and  Mr.  Chaimcey. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Were  they  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  were  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  m  1848. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  When  did  they  construct  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  completed  in  1855. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  From  whom  did  the  Government  obtain  this 
railroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  mean  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Hamil1x)n.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  understand  that  they  purchased  it  from  the  French 
Canal  Co. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  French  Canal  Co.  had  acquired  this  railroad 
from  this  original  corporation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  GrOETHALs.  They  acquired  a  controlling  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  stock  in  the  corporation? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then,  the  carrying  business,  previous  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  railroad  by  the  Federal  Government,  had  been  con- 
trolled by  the  French  Government,  or  the  French  corporation? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock,  as  I  imd^rstand 
it^  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  controlled  its  policy. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  that  continued  down  to  what  date? 

Mr.  Smpth.  Until  1964. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  been  requested  by  several  Members  of  Congress 
to  make  certain  inquiries  which  I  suppose  you  can  answer  better 
than  anyone  else:  Has  not  the  commercial  business  of  the  Panama 
H.  Doc.  680,  QZ-2 ^20 
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Railroad  increased  very  greatly  since  the  United  States  Government 
acquired  its  ownership? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  has  that  commercial  business  been  of  itself 
profitable? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has. 

Mr.  Sims.  Independent  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  construction 
purposes  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  ships  has  the  Panama  Railroad  in  ccMimus- 
sion  between  here  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  Six. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  thej  do  a  commercial  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  amount  of  business  done  for  the  Canal  Commission 
were  subtracted  from  the  total  business,  would  it  still  be  a  profitable 
business  for  that  number  of  ships,  taking  into  consideration  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  the  number 
of  ships  we  now  have  had  they  not  been  required  to  bring  cem^it 
down  for  the  canal  construction. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  could  have  done  the  commercial  business  with  fewer 
ships? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  After  the  canal  is  completed,  there  will  be  then,  as  I 
understand  the  proposition,  no  necessity  to  maintain  ships  other  than 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  coal  to  the  zone? 

Mr.  Smith.  Coal  and  supplies  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Sims.  Some  of  the  ships  would  have  to  be  other  than  colliers — 
or  could  the  coUieps  carry  both  the  coal  and  the  supplies? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  colliers  could  not  do  both,  in  my  judgment,  eco- 
nomically, because  you  would  not  secure  the  supplies  trom  the  same 
port  where  you  got  the  coal,  and  if  you  have  a  collier  to  carry  cold 
storage,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  different  ports;  and  you  would 
take  away,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  a  col- 
lier— that  is,  open  hatches,  which  facilitate  its  prompt  discharge. 

Mr.  Sims.  Could  a  collier  be  used  in  carrying  a  return  commercial 
freight  of  any  kind?^ 

i&.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  it  be  advisable,  then,  as  long  as  the  United  States 
maintains  any  kind  of  service,  to  permit  it  to  do  a  commercial  busi- 
ness— that  is,  such  as  would  not  divert  it  from  the  general  purpose 
for  which  it  is  maintained— to  the  extent  that  you  maintain  a  fleet 
of  any  kind  after  the  canal  is  completed  ?  Would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  permit  that  fleet  to  do  such  commercial  business  as  would  not  di- 
vert it  from  the  main  purpose  to  be  served  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  considered  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  economical 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  Ever  since  the  Government  took  charge  and  has  been  do- 
ing a  general  commercial  traffic,  have  freight  charges  on  commercial 
traffic  been  reduced?  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and^lso  on  passengers. 
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Mr.  Sims.  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  both  coasts  to  secure  rea- 
sonable rates  for  freight  between  the  coasts  and  to  prevent  the  possi- 
ble combination  of  national  and  international  transportation  interests, 
do  you  think  a  Government-owned  fleet — ^that  is,  a  certain  number  oi 
vessels  on  both  coasts  and  operated  as  you  have  been  operatinjg  this 
one — ^would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  monopoly  in  the  carrying  of 
freight? 

Wc.  Smfth.  If  properly  operated ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  About  how  manv  vessels  do  you  think  would  be  neces- 
sary to  be  operated  between  the  two  coasts  in  order  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer.  The  amount  of 
tonnage  that  is  available  to  be  moved  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coasts  I  do  not  believe  has  been  determined  by  anybodjr  as  yet 

Mr.  Sims.  And  it  would  depend  on  the  volume  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  If  it  were  necessary  to  put  the  information  in  the 
record,  I  think  you  could  give  the  names  oi  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  requested  you  to  ask  those  questions. 

Mr.  Sims.  ]Mfr.  Burleson,  of  Texas,  asked  me  to  examine  Mr.  Smith 
along  that  line ;  and  my  only  purpose  is  to  secure  the  facts. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  in  the  record  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  however,  that  we  should  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  there  are  some  other  sources  of  information  avail- 
able to  us  besides  these  witnesses  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  Some  of  us  think  that  no  better  source  could  be  utilized. 
However,  if  this  line  of  inquiry  meets  your  disapproval 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  objecting,  but  I  am  pro- 
testing that  if  we  go  into  the  domain  of  all  conceivable  questions  to 
every  witness,  whether  he  knows  the  facts  or  not,  we  wul  never  be 
able  to  conclude  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  this  canal  to  be  worth  more  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  than  to  any  other  people.  Inasmucli  as  they  have 
built  the  canal  out  of  their  own  pockets,  I  am  in  favor  of  securing 
that  benefit  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  persons  who  probably  have 
not  taken  into  consideration  the  future  of  the  United  States  traffic 
around  the  world  and  therefore  don't  know-- — 

Mr.  Sims  (interposing).  I  was  onlv  asking  for  a  few  facts.  I 
wanted  such  information  as  Mr.  Smith  was  able  to  give  us,  because 
that  proposition  will  come  before  Congress. 

The  OaAiRMAN.  Well,  he  gave  his  opinion  as  to  how  many  ships 
we  should  need  to  compete  with  the  other  shipping  interests  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Were  these  boats  or  steamers  the  property  of  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  when  we  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  The  Ancon  and  Cristobal,  as  the  president 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  has  just  told  you,  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Navy  Department.  They  belong  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  the  Navy  is  not  very  anxious  to  use  these  two 
boats,  is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Navy. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  Have  they  made  any  demand  for  those  boats? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  on  me. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  they  made  any  demand  on  the  president  of  the 
company? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  They  have  not 

Mr.  Sabath.  So  it  was  the  Panama  Railroad  that  purchased  these 
two  boats? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Was  it  the  Navy  Department? 

Col.  GoBTHAM.  No,  sir;  they  were  purchased  under  authority  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  funds  appropriated  under 
canal  construction. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  did  the  Senate  pay  for  these  two  boats? 
How  much  did  we  pay  for  these  two  boats? 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  has  it  cost  to  repair  these  two  boats  since 
they  were  acquired  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  h^ve  to  get  that  information  for  you.  We 
spent  $200,000  last  year  in  overhauling  all  the  ships  in  the  service  of 
the  Panama  Railroad.  Just  what  proportion  of  that  was  spent  on 
the  Ancon  and  Oriatobaly  I  would  have  to  get  the  figures  and  segre- 
gate them  before  I  could  give  you  the  information. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  give  these  fibres? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  have  to  get  that  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  you  obtain  that  information  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  When  you  stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  were  six  or  seven  million  dollars,  did  that  include  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  gross  receipts  from  all  sources.  That 
will  be  itemized  in  the  statement  I  will  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  have  stated  that  the  earnings  were  $1,700,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  the  net  earnings. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  disposition  was  made  of  those  earnings? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  were  placed  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  naturally  go  into  the  property  in 
the  way  of  improvements  and  betterments  which  are  in  process  of 
construction. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Has  the  Panama  Railroad  any  outstanding  bonds? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  I  think  there  are  some  coupons. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Are  there  any  outstanding  bonds  issued  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  the  Panama  Railroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Goethals.  Congress  made  an  appropriation  a  few  years  ago 
for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  that  were  outstanding  at  that  time, 
charging  that  amount  to  the  cost  of  constructing  the  canal. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Where  are  these  bonds  now  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  In  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  They  were  not  returned? 

Col.  Goethals.  No,  sir;  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  was  payi^jg 
interest  on  these  bonds,  but,  until  two  years  ago,  the  Panama  Kail- 
road  was  in  hard  financial  straits  and  had  to  be  supported  by  the 
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canal  commission.  I  could  not  quite  see  the  justice  of  the  canal  com- 
mission purchasing  the  bonds  and  then  pairing  increased  freight  and 
passenger  rates  to  the  Panama  Bailroad  in  order  that  they  might 
pay  interest  on  these  bonds.  I  put  the  matter  up  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  they  incorporated  a  clause  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  which  relieved  the  Panama  Railroad  from  the  payment  of 
that  interest  on  the  bonds.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on 
its  last  visit  to  the  Isthmus,  went  into  that  matter  very  thoroughly, 
and  ascertained  that  the  Panama  Railroad  was  able  to  invest  in  out- 
side securities,  and  rather  intimated  that  they  would  change  that 
policy.  That  is  a  question,  however,  that  will  probably  be  decided 
this  winter. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  recall  how  many  of  these  outstanding  bonds 
were  taken  up  ? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  Something  like  $2,500,000  were  paid  for  them,  I 
think. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Were  they  long-term  bonds? 

Col.  GoETHAUB.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  but  that  bond  issue  existed  and 
these  bonds  were  extant  at  the  time  the  United  States  acquired  this 
property  from  the  French,  as  well  as  the  stock,  which  the  Government 
also  purchased. 

Mr.  DoBEMTis.  Did  you  say  that  the  entire  earnings  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  last  year  were  charged  to  profit  and  loss? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Drisgoll.  He  said  net  earnings. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  I  am  speaking  of  net  earnings,  of  course. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  How  much  of  the  net  earnings  are  now  intact? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  certain  amount  of  the  net  earnings  last  year  were  in- 
vested in  bonds,  the  balance  is  in  banks  in  New  York  City.  I  believe 
the  total  is  around  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  You  have  taken  the  net  earnings  and  invested  them 
in  these  securities? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Have  the  net  earnings  been  used  for  any  other  pur- 


Mr.  Smith.  Well,  as  I  said,  for  reconstruction  and  betterments  on 
the  property,  and  in  the  docks  at  Cristobal  and  Balboa,  and  building 
the  new  hotel  and  other  improvements- 
Mr.  DoREMUs.  A  portion  of  the  earnings  have  been  used  for  pur- 
poses outside  of  the  mere  operation  of  the  railroad  itself? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Is  there  any  published  report  showing  just  what  dis- 
position has  been  made  of  these  earnings? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Is  that  contained  in  Col.  Goethals's  report? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  in  the  Sixtjr-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  now  and  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  Members  this  month. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  is  the  length  of  the  railroad  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  as  relocated? 

Mr.  Smith.  Between  terminals,  47f  miles. 

Mr.  Hamun.  What  proportion  of  it  will  be  double  track? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Do  you  mean  after  the  canal  is  completed? 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  As  the  line  is  relocated. 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  about  possibly  4  miles  or  less.  It  may  be  later 
determined  to  maintain  a  portion  of  the  double  track  that  now  exists 
on  the  relocated  line,  and  is  being  used  by  the  central  division  for 
construction  purposes.  It  may  uq  desirable  to  retain  that,  but  I 
question  that  very  much,  and  it  will  virtually  be  a  single-track  rail- 
road except  that  portion  between  Corazal  Junction  and  Balboa 
Junction. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  your  judmient  is  correct,  it  occurs  to  me,  and  it 
must  be,  that  the  traffic  willfaU  off  very  CTeatly  after  the  canal  is 
put  in  operation.  That  being  true,  would  mere  be  any  necessity  for 
a  double-track  railroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Have  vou  any  figures  showing  the  original  cost  per 
mile  of  the  building  of  this  railroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  get  that  for  you.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was 
$8,000,000. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  mean  the  whole  line? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  wish  you  would  insert  these  figures  in  the  record : 
Original  cost  ^r  mile,  $152,500. 

Afr.  Smith.  You  understand  that  the  original  capitalization  of  the 
company  was  $7^000,000,  and  during  the  time  the  railroad  was  under 
construction  their  receipts  over  and  above  expenses  of  actual  opera- 
tion amounted  to  practically  $1,000,000,  and  that  was  put  into  the 
construction  of  the  original  railroad. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  I  want  especially  is  the  cost  per  mile  for  build- 
ing the  original  railroad,  and  I  would  not  want  to  have  mixed  up 
with  that  the  cost  of  any  ships  or  anything  of  that  kind.  What  I 
want  is  the  actual  cost  of  construction. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  It  may  be  known  to  other  members  of  the  committee, 
but  it  is  not  known  to  me,  and  I  will  ask  you  why  are  the  surplus 
earnings  of  this  railroad  not  turned  into  the  treasury  instead  of  mto 
the  banks  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  policy  as  remilated  by  the  directors  in 
New  York.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  on  the  Isthmus — ^that 
is,  I  have  not 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  know  nothing  about  the  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  that  policy? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Goethals.  It  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors in  New  York.  The  board  of  directors  in  New  York  determines 
largely  the  policy  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  who  appointed  these  directors  or  elected  them? 

Col.  Goethals.  The  stockholders. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  Government  of  the  United  States? 

Col.  Goethals.  The  Secretary  of  War  represents  the  larger  part 
of  the  stockholders — that  is,  all  but  the  one  share  of  stock  that  is 
held  by  each  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  so  that  he  approves 
or  disapproves  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  when  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  So  the  Secretary  of  War  represents  the  United 
States  Gt>vemment  in  these  stocmolders'  meetings? 
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Col.  OoETHALB.  Yes,  sIt. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is,  the  majority  stockholder? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  that  policy  of  retaining  the  money  in  the  banks 
of  New  York  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors,  selected  in  the 
way  you  have  indicated? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  in  three  instances  recommended 
directors  for  election  and  my  recommendation  has  been  adopted  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamun.  How  many  directors  are  there? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Thirteen. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  many  are  down  h«re? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  Seven. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Will  one  of  you  gentlemen  incorporate  in  the  record 
the  names  of  the  directors,  with  their  addresses? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  In  New  York,  E.  A.  Drake,  Maj.  Boggs,  Gen.  Ed- 
wards, Admiral  Endicott^  Gren.  Ernst,  R.  R.  Rogers.  On  the  Isthmus, 
Cols.  Hodges,  Gaillard,  Devol,  Sibert,  and  Wilson,  Mr.  Rousseau,  and 
myself. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  For  what  terms  do  they  serve? 

Col.  GoETHAi^.  They  are  elected  annually,  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors annually  elect  oflScers  of  the  company,  complying  with  the 
articles  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Smith,  does  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  charge  the 
canal  commission  for  handling  all  this  business,  or  does  the  commis- 
sion pav  a  lump  sum  per  month? 

Mr.  Smith.  Thev  pay  a  lump  sum  per  month. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  had  a  different  system  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  was  the  rate? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  original  rate  was  $2.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  EsGH.  How  did  that  compare  with  the  rate  to  outside  patronsi 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  lower  than  the  rate  on  outside  business  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Esch.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  annual  totals  between  the 
new  system  of  charging  by  the  ton  as  compared  with  the  former 
system  of  charging? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  what  period? 

Mr.  EscH.  For  the  period  covered  by  the  last  annual  report.  You 
can  put  that  amount  in  the  record,  to  determine  whetner  it  was 
larger  or  smaller. 

Mr.  Smfth.  It  was  smaller.    It  is  smaller  now. 

Isthmian  Canal  Conmiission  tonnage  handled,  1911,  783,834  tons; 
amount  received  by  the  monthly  sum  basis,  $506,606.20 ;  amount  based 
on  the  rate  of  $225  per  ton,  $1,763,626.50. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  smaller  now  by  some  considerable  amount? 

Mr.  Smfth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  What  advantages  were  there  outside  of  the  reduction 
in  the  charge,  for  charging  a  lump  sum  as  against  charging  the  usual 
rate? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  saved  a  lot  of  unnecessary  accounting. 

Mr.  Esch.  And,  therefore,  it  was  an  economical  change? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  in  accounting. 
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Air.  EscH.  In  your  opinion,  could  a  still  further  reduction  be 
made  without  loss  to  the  railroad  company  ? 

Mr,  Smith.  Not  very  much.  We  have  reduced  the  passenger  rate 
and,  as  I  have  said,  reduced  the  other  rates  to  some  extent.  We 
might  be  able  to  make  some  slight  reduction  without  showing  an 
actual  loss,  but  it  would  be  a  very  slight  one. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Will  you  incorporate  in  the  record  a  list  of  the 
securities  that  are  held  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  their  amounts, 
their  par  value,  and  their  market  value? 

Mr.  SMriH.  I  would  have  to  get  that  from  the  New  York  office. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  not  examine  some  other  witnesses  who 
can  furnish  this  information? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  ask  Mr.  Drake  to  furnish  it  to  the  committee 
on  your  arrival  in  New  York. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  would  like,  also,  to  have  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  deposited  in  banks  in  New  York,  with  the  names  of  the 
banks. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  get  that  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  also  the  rate  of  interest  paid  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  can  get  all  this  information  for  you  in  time.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith  can  put  that  in  when  revising  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  would  like  the  statement  to  show  the  rate  of  in- 
terest these  securities  bear. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Prepare  a  complete  description  of  the  securities. 

Mr.  Smffh.  I  will  do  so.* 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Smith,  what  sort  of  coal  do  you  purchase  for 
sale — what  is  the  grade? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  purchase  Pocahontas  and  New  Eiver  run-of-mine 
coal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  coal  is  used  at  Suez  for 
steaming  purposes? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  know  how  No.  1  Cardiff  coal  compares  with 
the  kind  of  coal  you  purchase,  as  to  the  development  of  heat  unit? 

Mr.  Smith.  Technically,  no 

Mr.  Stevens.  Practically,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  practically.  I  have  heard  that  question  discussed 
by  marine  engineers,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
No.  1  Welsh  coal  and  what  is  termed  "  Pocahontas  Majestic  "  coal 
are  about  equal  in  steam-producing  qualities. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  an  economical  plan  for  you  to  bring  coal  here 
for  sale  in  colliers  without  a  return  cargo  back  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  get  a  very  advantageous  rate  on  coal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Smith.  By  reascm  of  the  fact  that  ships  that  bring  coal  at  the 
present  time  get  return  cargoes  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  does  that  cargo  consist  of? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  kind  of  ships  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  about  880  feet  long  and  their  gross  carrying 
capacity  would  run  from  5,500  to  6,800  tons. 

»Not  famished. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Where  is  that  iron  ore  delivered? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  coal  could  only  Be  carried  on  ships  with  a 
cargo  this  way,  and  the  ships  did  not  take  a  cargo  in  return,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  vour  coal  prices? 

Mr.  Smtth.  It  would  increase  the  rate. 

Mr.  Stevens.  About  how  much ;  can  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  would  say  about  $1  per  ton. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  if  it  be  c6ntemplated  and  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  colliers  be  built  which  could  be  adaptc^i 
to  naval  purposes,  would  such  colliers  be  adapted  to  take  return 
cargoes  such  as  you  have  just  described? 

Mr.  Smtth.  They  coula,  as  a  rule,  take  almost  any  cargo.  They 
will  be  better  adapted  to  take  a  bulk  cargo,  such  as  ore,  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Ajid  unless  they  did  take  some  such  car^o  that  was 
adapted  to  their  construction  there  would  be  this  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coal,  which  you  would  be  obliged  to  contract? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  their  going  back  light. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  coal  at  a  mini- 
mum, from  whatever  source  you  obtain  your  supply  of  coal,  it  is 
necessary  for  you,  or  those  who  supply  the  coal  to  you,  to  look  out 
for  a  return  cargo? 

Mr.  Smtth.  That  is  the  economical  arrangement  It  might  be 
possible  for  the  Navy  Department  to  construct  a  certain  number  of 
colliers  and  then  a  certain  number  of  barges  adapted  to  go  at  a  slow 
rate  of  speed  that  would  be  able  to  bring  coal  down  here  at  the  pres- 
ent economical  rate  that  now  obtains  without  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing a  return  cargo. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  could  they  do  with  the  barges? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Bring  coal  down  here  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  would  they  do  with  them  after  they  got  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  Return  them  empty. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  that  be  as  economical  as  using  the  ordinary 
collier,  bringing  coal  down  and  taking  a  return  cargo? 

Mr.  Smtth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  it  be  as  economical  as  using  one  of  these 
colliers,  assuming  that  it  was  economically  constructed,  to  bring  coal 
down  here  and  take  such  cargo  back  as  might  be  advantageous  to 
take  back? 

Mr.  Smtth.  If  the  collier  was  constructed  with  the  particular  idea 
in  view  of  economy  of  time  in  loading  and  dispatching  the  ves- 
sel, then  I  think  the  exclusive  collier  would  be  able  to  bring  coal 
to  the  Isthmus  and  return  empty  at  practically  the  same  rate  that 
obtains  with  tramp  steamers  that  go  to  Cuba  and  get  a  return  cargo, 
by  reason  of  the  ract  that  it  requires  a  longer  time  to  load  and  dis- 
charge the  tramp  steamers  that  bring  coul  to  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  that  be  such  a  type  of  collier,  as  to  dimensions 
and  speed,  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Navy  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  these  colliers  could  be  used  in  the 
Navy,  although,  you  understand,  I  know  nothing  about  the  Navy. 

Afr.  SiBVENS.  X  ou  understand  that  the  Navy  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  speed  as  well  as  a  certain  type  of  construction  as  to 
strength  and  seaworthiness? 
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Mr.  Smith.  If  the  colliers  should  be  high-speed  ships,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  would  recommend  taking  barges  in  tow.  That 
would  reduce  their  speed  while  hauling  coal  U>  the  Isthmus.  Then  if 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Navy  Department  they  could  abandon 
the  barges  and  go  at  their  normal  speed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  a  practicable  scheme  to  use  colliers  for  coal  this 
way,  from  north  to  south,  and  use  the  same  vessel  for  package 
freight,  such  as  comes  across  the  Isthmus,  from  south  to  north? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  an  economical  plan? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  be  just  as  economical  as  it  would  be  with 
any  other  class  of  ships,  except  that  you  might  not  be  able  to  stow 
as  much  package  cargo — that  is,  in  dead  weight — in  any  vessel  con- 
structed primarily  to  carry  coal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  the  package  freight  would  bear  a  higher  rate, 
so  the  space  would  be  paid  for? 

Mr.  Smtth.  It  should  be ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  any  figures  that  are  available  showing 
the  amount  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  freight  business  across  your 
railroad  from  north  to  south  and  from  south  to  north,  distributed 
into  classes  or  commodities? 

Mr.^  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  distribute  our  tonnage  into  com- 
modities and  classes.  We  distribute  it  into  groups  of  origin  and 
destination.  I  can  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  showing  the 
tcyinage  moving  north  and  south  and  from  what  particular  coun- 
tries and  showing  what  is  coastwise. 

Panama  Railroad  Co. — Statement  of  railroad  freight  tonnoffe  h€Mdl€d,  years 
ending  June  SO,  1911  and  1910, 


First— FROM  ALL  POINTS  TO  ALL  POINTS 

1011 

1910 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

COLON  TO  PANAMA 

From  New  York,  PhilAdelphia,  and  Gulf  ports  to  San 
Pranclsoo 

9A,490 

103.989 

123,291 

139,145 

fl91,890 

23.825 

46,304 

89,856 

110,518 

131,983 
687.483 
25.622 

Percent. 
107.88 

15.73 

11.56 

5.43 
17.77 

Pereem. 

From  New  York  and  Oalf  ports  to  Panama,  South  Pa- 
ctflc^OMitral  America,  and  Mexico 

From  Europe  u>  Panama.  Sonth  Pacific,  CaitnU  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  and  San  Francisco 

From  Colon  to  Panama  (local): 

Commercial  freight 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission ,. ..^^^^^, .. 

Company  freight 

7.01 

Total 

1,178,560 

991,856 

18.82 

PANAMA  TO  COLON. 

From  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Gnlf  ports 

115,508 

50,823 

67,739 
898 

38.534 

91,944 
9,524 

33,482 

60,846 

48,089 
83 

81,673 

97,974 

8,214 

244.99 

From  Sooth  Pacific,  Central  America,  Mexico  and  Pan- 
ama to  New  York  and  Gulf  ports 

1.68 

From  Sooth  Pacific,  Central  America,  Mexico,  San  Fran- 
ciflM>.  and  Panama  to  F^wone ,,,..,,,,,-,,  ^ ..,,  ^ , . 

40.86 
379.52 

5.88 

From  San  Francisco  to  Colon 

From  Panama  to  Colon  (kxjal): 

Commercial  ff eiffht 

Isthmian  Canal  Commiwiop . . . .  r x  -  -  -  t  -  t 

6.15 

Companv fn^i?ht ...^.■r.,^,,T,-rr-r,,^.--,T^- 

15.94 

Total 

378,470 

280.361 

34.99 

Total  WMtfcYwmnrl  und  Mifftbound  .........  r ..  X  r  ^  - ' 

1,557,030 

1,273,217 

22.80 
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Ponatna  HaUroad  Oo.-^tatemetU  of  rattroad  freight  tonnage  handled,  yeam 
ending  Ju/ne  SO,  1911  a/nd  1910 — Ontinued. 

8ECOND.-COUNTRIE8  OF  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINATION. 


> 

1011 

1010 

Inoreaoe. 

Decrease. 

COLON  TO  PANAMA. 

ForPanamft 

021,068 
47,080 

110,014 

06,007 

572 

811,853 

38,125 

02,084 

48,271 

623 

Percent. 
13.56 
23.38 
ia28 
108.16 

Per  am. 

For  Cmtn)  Amfirioa. 

For  Sooth  Pacific 

For  Mexico 

&19 

TotaL 

1,178,560 

001,856 

ia82 

PANAMA  TO  COLON. 

From  PftnAma 

130,150 
33,635 
87,670 

117,658 
848 

142,540 
10,673 
83,754 
34,055 
330 

2.37 

From  Central  America 

7a  07 

4.68 

245.40 

2.66 

From  South  Pacific 

From  San  Francisco 

From  Mexico 

Total 

378,470 

280,361 

34.00 

Total  west  bomid  and  east  bound 

1,557,030 

1,272,217 

22.30 

' 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  will  you  indicate  where  the  principal  increases 
have  come  from  within  the  last  few  years  that  you  nave  already 
described? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  there  has  been  a  general  increase  on  practically 
all  business,  except  from  Europe  and  Central  America.  The  ab- 
normal increase  has  been  between  California  and  the  Atlantic  ports. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Moving  which  way? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  both  directions.  The  increase  east  last  year  over 
the  previous  year  was  225  per  cent^  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  I 
believe  the  increase  was  something  like  108  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  kind  of  &eight  was  that — can  you  indicate 
to  us? 

Mr.  Smith.  Beans,  barley,  canned  salmon,  baled  rags,  lumber, 
wine,  dried  fruit,  rope,  rubber,  tin,  cable  reels,  empty  shells 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  What  sort  of  shells? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ammunition  shells  and  obsolete  lead  daguerreotype 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  You  are  speaking  of  increases  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir — lumber 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposii^)  What  kind  of  lumber? 

Mr,  Smith.  Oregon  fir  in  the  rough,  shingles,  laths,  hay ' 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  What  kind  of  nay? 

Mr.  Smith.  Alfalfa,  and  other  miscellaneous  commodities.  West 
bound,  the  increase  has  been  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  steel 
products,  structural  iron,  nails,  bolts,  agricultural  implements,  plumb- 
ing supplies,  and  sewing  machines. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Has  there  been  any  appreciable  amount  of  food- 
stuffs going  west? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  little  canned  goods;  that  is,  such  canned  goods 
as  are  not  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast,  moving  west,  but  that  is  a 
very  small  proportion.  The  largest  increase  is  in  canned  goods  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  east  coast 

Mr.  Sttevbns.  How  does  the  tonnage  east  bound  and  west  bound 
compare  in  volume? 

Mr.  SiaTH.  On  California  business? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  which  is  the  largest  volume,  mov- 
ing east  or  west! 
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Mr.  Smii'h.  The  volume  last  year  was  nearly  equally  divided; 
there  were  171,062  tons  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  176,797  tons 
from  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  to  the  Pacific  sea- 
ports. 

Mr.  Knowland.  What  was  the  percentage  of  increase? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  225  per  cent  one  way  and  108  per  cent  the  other. 

Mr.  EInowland.  Was  that  225  per  cent  west  bound? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  east  bound — ^that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Knowland.  And  the  increase  last  year  was  225  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  long  ago  did  that  increase  conmience  in  the 
movement  of  products? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  started  with  the  inauguration  of  the  California 
Atlantic  line. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  they  pay  the  same  percentage  to  you  that  the 
Pacific  Mail  does? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  both  on  a  parity, 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  aiw  other  line  has  the  right  to  obtain  the  facili- 
ties with  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  adjustments  do  you  make  on  the  Atlantic  side 
with  the  different  steamship  lines  desiring  to  carry  the  freight? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  a  division  of  tJie  t&ough  rate  on  busmess  they 
handle.  Our  ships  are  on  a  parity  with  other  ships  handling  busi- 
ness from  New  York.  Of  course,  if  a  company  operates  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  Colon,  handling  business  from  Central  and  South 
America  to  New  York,  our  ships  have  the  same  advantage  as  any 
other  ships.  There  are  two  or  three  companies  operating  between 
the  Isthmus  and  the  States — ^the  Hamburg- American,  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  and  the  Royal  Mail. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  larse  increase  in  California  business  east 
and  the  increase  in  the  west-bound  business  has  been  carried  on  your 
ships? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  stated  that  conditions  were  congested  here. 
Do  you  mean  that  you  can  not  handle  freight  in  a  reasonable  time? 

Mr.  SMrTH.  No,  sir ;  I  said  that  we  are  about  reaching  the  limit  of 
our  facilities,  but  there  is  no  congestion  now. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Where  is  the  limit — ^in  the  steamship  or  railroad 
service,  or  in  the  terminal  facilities? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  in  the  steamship  service,  but  more  in  the  docking 
facilities. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  the  terminal  facilities? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  At  each  end? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  dock  facilities  on  the  Pacific  side.  They  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  number  of  ships  we  have  to 
handle.  At  the  present  time  the  bottom  space  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
inadequate  to  move  the  tonnage  we  have  to  handle. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  this  increase  you  have  described  in  bulk  freight, 
which  can  be  most  advantageously  handled  in  cargoes,  or  is  it  in 
package  freight  which  can  go  in  smaller  lots? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  all  package  freight ;  none  of  it  is  in  bulk. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  that  being  true,  do  you  not  anticipate  that 
when  the  canal  is  opened,  and  from  now  on,  as  fast  as  facilities  can 
be  completed,  that  that  large  increase  will  continue  in  that  kind  of 
freight,  so  that  the  coastwise  vessels  will  bring  that  soi-t  of  material 
down  from  the  Gulf  ports  and  vessels  from  Colon  will  take  the  same 
freight  up  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Do  you  mean  up  to  the  time  that  the  canal  is  opened 
for  traffic? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smfth.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a  large  tonnage  to  move,  and  that 
will  continue. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  if  that  kind  of  freight  can  not  be  obtained 
in  cargo  lots  from  one  destination,  say,  San  Francisco,  with  its 
destination  in  New  York,  would  it  not  be  more  economical  and 
reasonable,  as  a  business  proposition,  tiiat  regular  sailings  should 
be  had  by  lines  that  would  carry  the  ships  of  the  different  lines 
to  each  end  on  the  day  of  sailing,  and  then  transport  that  sort  of 
freight  across  the  Isthmus  by  the  most  advantageous  route  it  can 
take^  either  by  barge  or  over  the  railroad,  and  then  transport  that 
partial  cargo  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  together  with  such  partial  cargo 
as  may  be  economical  from  Central  and  South  American  ports?  Is 
not  that  kind  of  business  to  be  anticipated  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  not  say  that  that  kind  of  business  will  be 
anticipated  between  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
east  coast.  It  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  folly  to  attempt  to  transport 
and  rehandle  that  freight  from  a  barge  to  the  vessel  and  from  the 
vessel  to  the  barge,  in  the  first  instance,  because  that  would  involve 
two  handlings  of  the  freight,  and  every  time  you  handle  package 
freight  you  damage  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  use  the  Tehuantepec 
route,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Panama  Railroad  is  still  open,  so  I  would  not 
recommend  the  Tehuantepec  route.  There  would  probably  be  a 
tonnage  from  Central  America  that  would  come  into  Balboa,  and 
there  unload  on  the  docks  to  be  picked  up  by  some  vessel  which 
has  an  established  itinerary  to  some  particular  seaport  town  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  At  the  present  time  we  have  several  lines 
from  Europe,  none  of  which  bring  a  solid  cargo  to  Colon  to  be 
transported  across  the  Isthmus.  Their  itineraries  are  so  arranged, 
leaving  Hamburg  or  Liverpool,  that  they  make  frequent  trips  so  as 
to  expedite  the  handling  of  freight  as  much  as  possible,  and,  by 
reason  of  that  fact,  they  bring  a  lighter  tonnage  than  they  would 
if  they  went  through  the  canal.  I  think  after  the  canal  is  opened 
the  business  from  Europe  will  be  apportioned  among  certain  lines, 
and  one  line  will  come  through  the  canal  and  deliver  freight  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  another  to  the  west  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  another  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  interchange  of  the  various  routes  of  the  various  steamship 
lines  will  be  made  either  at  Balboa  or  Colon. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  the  through  routes  will  make  connection  at 
such  places? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  could  be 
changed  so  that  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  the  Boyal  Mail,  and 
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other  lines  running  here  could  have  the  advantage  of  bringing 
American  freight  m)m  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  for 
California  ana  points  on  the  west,  would  not  the  same  policy  be 
adopted  b^  them  as  you  have  indicated  would  be  adopted  by  them  in 
the  nandlmg  of  European  freight? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Why  do  you  put  in  European  freight? 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  stated  that  European  freight  would  probablv  be 
handled  in  that  way.  Now,  if  we  allowed  foreign  lines  to  do  a 
coastwise  business  between  our  coasts,  would  they  conduct  it  in  the 
same  way? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  not  that  be  the  cheapest  way  to  handle  freight 
through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Smpth.  It  would  be  cheaper  than  to  transport  it  across  by  raiL 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  if  it  is  desired  then  to  have  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  cheapest  movement  of  freight  through  the  Isthmus,  is 
not  that  the  way  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So,  if  the  appropriate  changes  were  made,  the  ship- 
ping authorities  would  know  how  to  get  to  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  most  economical  way  of  bringing  food- 
stuffs to  the  Isthmus — that  is,  the  most  economical  way  of  bringing 
foodstuffs  to  the  Isthmus  for  the  use  of  the  commissary  department 
now  in  existence,  or  for  use  in  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the  sup- 
ply of  ships  that  may  come  here  and  for  the  military  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  refer  to  food  products  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  that  the  cheapest  plan  would  be  to  bring 
them  bv  the  Panama  Railroad  line,  as  at  present.  If  the  Panama 
Steamship  Line  is  abandoned  after  the  opening  of  the  canal,  that 
business  will  go  into  the  open  market  and  will  go  to  the  steamship 
line  that  gives  the  best  rates.  Several  lines  are  handling  refrigerated 
supplies,  and  we  get  them  by  the  fruit  boats  and  by  the  Roysu  MaU. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  get  much  that  way? 

Mr.  Smith.  Quite  a  considerable  amount.  That  depends  on  the 
market  in  the  States.  If  certain  articles  can  be  bought  to  better 
advantage  in  New  Orleans,  it  comes  in  refrigerator  boats  to  Colon. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  United  Fruit  Co.'s  boats  have  considerable  re- 
frigeration capacity,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  they  could  transport,  if  necessary,  sufficient 
products  for  the  maintenance  of  the  zone  and  for  whatever  other 
consumers  there  may  be  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Has  the  Hawaiian- American  Line  any  refrigerator 
steamers? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  we  allowed  the  various  vessels  to  enter  into  the 
coastwise  trade  across  the  Isthmus,  the  Royal  Mail  and  the  Grerman 
lines  could  also  afford  refrigeration  space? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ste\'ens.  And  facilities  for  transportation  of  food  products? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Knowland.  Would  not  those  steamers,  then,  come  under  our 
coastwise  laws  as  to  general  requirements? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  unless  we  make  them. 

Mr.  Knowland.  It  would  brin^  the  expense  up  so  high,  the  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  there  would  be  any  advantage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  unless  we  make  them.  If  we  want  to  get  the 
stuflf  cheap  we  know  how  to  do  it. 

llie  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else^  gentlemen?  Mr.  Smith, 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  You  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  revise  or  extend  your  remarks.  Mr.  Stevens,  what  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  conmiittee  now?  I  believe  we  are  to  call  and  pay  our  re- 
spects to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  this  afternoon 
at  4  o'clock.  Shall  we  go  on  an  hour  or  two  and  then  adjourn  until 
evening,  or  adjourn  now  and  go  on  at  1.30  o'clock? 

It  was  agreed  to  adjourn  until  1.30. 

Adjourned  at  11.10  a.  m. 

after  recess. 
The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  1.80  p.  m. 

•  8TATEMENT0F  HB.  H.  H.  THATCHEB,  COMMISSIOSEB  AND  HEAD 
OF  THE  DEPABTMEirr  OF  CIVIL  ADMINISTKATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thatcher,  give  your  name  and  official  title 
to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  M.  H.  Thatcher,  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  and  head  of  the  department  of  civil  administration  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Since  May,  1910. 

The  Chairman.  What  had  been  your  previous  experience  in  the 
matter  of  civil  administration? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  had  served  two  years  as  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Kentucky,  five  years  as  assistant  and  acting  United  States 
attorney  in  Kentucky,  and  I  had  also  been  State  inspector  and  exam- 
iner, a  State  officer  m  Kentucky;  and  otherwise  I  have  been  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  Kentucky — in  Frankfort  and  Louisville. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  held  no  strictly  executive  office  before  you 
came  here? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  experience  has  really  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Along  that  general  line ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  conunittee  will  be  glad  if  you  will  proceed  to 
make  such  statement  as  you  think  proper  to  make  in  regard  to  your 
department. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Do  you  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to  make  a 
general  statement  as  to  the  work  of  the  department  of  civil  admin- 
istration? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  your  field. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  field. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  from  you  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  civil  government  of  the  zone  at  present  and  the  prolm- 
bilities  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Thatxjhek.  I  can  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  as  it  is 
now  constituted.  It  is  my  duty  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  various 
civil  divisions.  That  is  to  say,  the  police  and  prisons,  fire  protec- 
tion, schools,  the  collection  of  revenue,  public  works,  and  the  steam 
vessel  inspection  service,  etc.  I  also  represent  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  and  the  Canal  Zone  government  in  certain  relations 
with  the  Panama  Government  and  with  foreign  consuls  and  minis- 
ters accredited  to  Panama.  The  work  of  the  police  and  prisons 
divisi(m  relates,  of  course,  to  the  effective  policing  of  the  Canal  2jone. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  have  something  like  70,000  people  in  the  zone. 
We  have  a  police  department  with  274  members,  all  told.  This  in- 
cludes all  officers  and  employees.  We  have  22  police  stations  in  the 
zone,  including  in  the  number  a  station  at  Porto  Bello,  which  is  not 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  zone. 

We  have  four  administrative  districts  in  the  zone,  each  of 
which  is  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant  of  police ;  and  each  district  is  sub- 
divided, and  at  the  small  substations  sergeants,  corporals,  and  first- 
class  policemen  are  in  command.  We  have  about  117  first-class 
policemen  and  116  second-class  policemen.  The  first-class  police- 
men are  usually  ex-soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army  oc  those  who 
have  had  police  service  in  the  United  States.  They  are  chosen . 
mainly  by  tne  Washington  office  of  the  commission,  and  must  fill  cer- 
tain requirements  that  are  laid  down  in  our  rules  tor  choosing  them. 
.  We  pay  first-class  policemen  an  initial  salary  of  $80  per  month,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  months  they  may  be  advanced  to  $90  per  month,  and, 
after  12  months'  service,  to  $100  per  month.  The  second-class  police- 
men are  blacks,  who  are  selected  usually  from  the  natives  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  Jamaica,  or  the  Barbadoes,  but  chiefly  fram  Jamaica. 
They  are  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  British  Army  or  the 
Jamaican  constabulary,  usually  for  several  years,  and  they  measure 
up,  of  course,  to  the  physical  requirements.  We  fird  them  very  use- 
ful in  dealing  with  the  black  population,  which  predcMninates  here. 
We  do  not  give  them  the  same  police  powers  that  we  give  white 
policemen,  but  we  give  them  sufficient  powers  to  be  very  useful  in 
their  work.  We  pay  them  $40,  $45,  and  $50  per  month,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  the  service  and  the  character  of 
their  efficiency.  The  care  of  the  district  jails  is  under  the  division  of 
police.  These  jails  are  scattered  through  the  zone,  at  the  central 
points,  and  are  in  close  touch  with  the  district  courts,  which  sit  in 
each  of  these  districts;  and  prisoners,  both  before  and  after  trial — 
that  is  to  say,  if  confined  in  default  of  bail  or  under  judgment  for 
misdemeanor — are  confined  in  these  district  jails. 

We  have  at  Culebra  the  zone  j)enitentiary,  which  is  also  inchided 
in  the  division  of  police  and  prisons,  and  in  that  prison  we  have 
something  like  140  convicts,  mostly  blacks,  although  we  have  a  great 
many  nationalities  represented— Spaniards,  Italians,  Greeks,  and 
others — but  they  are  chiefly  of  the  >Vest  Indian  population.  These 
convicts  we  eniploy  in  the  construction  of  public  roads  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  is  a  feature  of  our  public  improvement  system;  and 
just  now  we  have  them  employed  m  the  construction  of  a  macada- 
mized road,  16  feet  wide,  from  Empire  westward  to  the  zone  line. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  ultimately  extend 
this  road  about  15  miles  to  a  town  called  Chorrera,  on  the  Pacific 
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coast,  through  a  section  of  some  local  importance.  For  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  these  prisoners  and  to  provide  convenient  buildings 
in  which  to  house  them,  we  have  erected  a  stockade  about  ^  miles 
west  of  Empire,  on  the  line  of  this  road  construction,  and  most  of 
the  prisoners  are  there,  although  they  are  working  back  and  forth 
on  the  roadway  during  the  day. 

The  division  of  fire  protection  looks  after  the  protection  from  fire 
of  all  the  property  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  also  of  property  which 
may  belong  to  the  United  States  (jovemment  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
road in  the  two  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama.  We  have  seven  paid 
fire  companies.  The  largest  company  is  at  Cristobal,  the  interests 
there  requiring  perhaps  more  fire  protection  than  at  any  other 
point.  The  city  of  Colon  is  built  of  inflammable  material,  and  we 
nave  the  commissary  there,  located  at  Cristobal,  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  then  the  commission's  stores  and  supplies  in  the  quartermaster's 
storehouse  are  located  at  Moimt  Hope,  which  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  Cristobal.  We  also  have  a  paid  fire  station  at  Gatun,  where 
interests  are  important;  another  at  (rorgona;  another  at  Emipire; 
another  at  Culebra;  and  we  have  two  in  Ancon.  At  present,  the 
equipment  is  of  the  ordinary  fire-protection  character.  We  have 
only  <me  steam  fire  en^e,  which  is  located  at  Cristobal.  We  have 
oustanding  now  a  reauisition  for  two  automobile  fire  engines,  one  to 
be  placed  at  Cristobal  and  one  here  at  Ancon. 

The  purchase  of  these  engines  is  regarded  as  being  necessary,  not 
cmly  because  of  the  present  condition  and  needs,  but  also  because  of 
the  construction,  now  under  way,  of  the  docking  facilities  at  the  two 
termini  of  the  canal,  because  of  the  immense  supplies  and  establish- 
ments that  will  be  located  at  these  points,  as  well  as  because  of  the 
other  interests  of  the  commission  and  the  United  States  Government. 
We  maintain  one-man  fire  stations  at  Balboa,  Corozal,  Las  Cascadas, 
Pedro  Miguel,  Mount  Hope,  Porto  Bello,  and  other  points,  and  hose 
equipment;  and  at  such  points  we  also  maintain  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies, who  act  under  direction  of  our  paid  firemen.  We  pay  our 
firemen  an  initial  salary  of  $100  per  month,  with  an  increase  to  $126 
per  month  after  six  months  of  satisfactory  service. 

The  division  of  public  works  has  various  duties  to  perform.  One 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  markets  in  the  Canal  Zone.  We  maintain 
markets  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  zone,  renting  them,  and  we  keep 
them  sanitary.  This  division,  also^  in  a  general  way,  looks  after  the 
work  of  the  construction  of  municipal  improvements  in  the  zone,  in 
towns  inhabited  by  blacks  and  natives,  as  distinguished  from  commis- 
sion towns;  that  is  to  say,  towns  inhabited  by  American  employees. 
Taxes  derived  through  zone  taxation  are  applied  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  such  improvenients  in  the  way  of  streets,  lights, 
sewers,  etc  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  improve- 
ments in  the  commission  towns  are  paid  for  out  of  congressional  ap- 
propriations designed  for  construction  and  engineering.  The  division 
of  public  works  also  has  for  one  of  its  chief  duties  me  maintenance 
of  the  street,  sewer,  and  water  systems  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and 
Panama. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1904  between  the  United  States  Government 

and  the  BepubUc  of  Panama  certain  improvements  have  been  made 

in  these  two  cities  of  a  sanitary  character;  that  is  to  say,  streets  and 

pavements  were  improved,  a  water  system  was  established  in  each 
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city,  and  a  comprehensive  sjrstem  of  sewers.  The  United  States  made 
the  expenditure  for  these  improyements  and  constructed  them,  and 
this  money,  under  the  treaty,  is  to  be  amortized  by  repayment  to  the 
United  States  Government  m  SO  years  from  July  1, 1907,  except  that 
bv  a  special  arrangement  the  streets  will  be  paid  for  in  10  years. 
1?he  division  of  public  works  must  maintain  these  systems  in  these 
two  dties  (which  is  quite  an  item),  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  This  divisicm  collects  rentals  in  these  two  cities  from  private 
consumers  of  water,  and  these  rentals  are  applied  to  the  extinc- 
ti(m  of  the  principal  debt  and  the  interest  at  2  per  cent,  together 
with  the  maintenance  charges.  At  present  the  net  cost  of  water  in 
the  city  of  Colon  to  private  consumers  is  40  cents  per  thousand  gal- 
lons for  a  minimum  charge  of  10,000  gallons  for  any  quarter  and 
in  the  city  of  Panama  the  net  cost  to  private  consumers  is  25  cents 
per  1,000  gallons  for  a  minimum  charge  of  10,000  gallons  i)er  quar- 
ter. By  ^^  net  charge ''  I  mean  the  collection  made  if  payment  is  made 
within  the  discount  period  of  15  days  after  the  close  of  the  quarter. 
Tbrae  water-rental  collections  are  all  made  by  the  division  of  public 
works  in  the  two  cities.  Under  the  contract  now  in  force  b^ween 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  a 

Suaiterlv  payment  is  made  each  quarter  for  the  pro  rata  amount 
ue  on  the  principal  debt  at  that  time,  plus  the  interest  on  the  whole 
of  the  principal  debt  for  the  quarter,  plus  the  maintenance  charges. 
At  present  the  water  rates  in  Colon  are  about  sufficient  to  discharge 
these  quarterly  obli^tions.  In  Panama  they  are  not  quite  sufficient 
to  discharge  such  obligations,  but  it  is  believed  that  within  a  short 
time  in  b^h  cities  the  rentals  received  from  private  consumers  at 
the  rates  I  have  named  will  be  sufficient  to  discharge  these  quarterly 
obligations  and  that  the  water  systems  will  be  not  only  self-sustain- 
ing, out  will  yield  revenues  sufficient  to  leave  a  surplus  each  quarter, 
which  will  be  applied  to  the  further  payment  of  the  principal  debt, 
which  <m  October  1, 1911,  was  of  the  total  sum  of  $2,117,716.69.  At 
tiie  present  time,  if  there  are  deficiencies  in  these  quarterly  payments, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  make 
up  those  deficiencies  by  direct  payment  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  steamboat  or  steam  vessel  inspection  service  is  a  recent  one  that 
has  been  added  to  the  department  of  civil  administration,  and  in  its 
scope  it  is  similar  to  the  like  service  in  the  United  States.  That  is  to 
say,  we  have  inspectors  who  make  examinations  of  all  vessels  coming 
into  zone  waters,  unless  they  are  inspected  regularly  and  properly 
c^ificated  by  the  United  States,  or  some  other  Government.  These 
inspectors  also  hold  stated  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  applicants  to  hold  licenses  as  pilots,  masters. 
and  engineers.  This  board  of  local  inspectors  also  has  the  duty  oi 
examining  chauffeurs  for  automobile  licenses  for  those  who  wish  to 
operate  automobiles  over  zone  roads. 

The  division  of  schools  was  established  in  December,  1905.  It  has 
grown,  of  course,  since  that  time  until  now  we  have  a  total  annual 
enrollment  of  something  like  8,000  pupils,  and  a  total  net  enrollment 
of  perhaps  2,400  or  2^500  pupils.  We  have  at  this  time  Si6  school 
buildings,  11  for  white  children  and  15  for  colored  children  or 
natives.    For  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the  white  children  we 
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have  schools  in  various  zone  towns,  and  a  number  of  them  are  "  con- 
solidated "  schools  for  white  pupils.  We  have  found,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  wherever  we  can  consolidate  our  schools  we  can 
secure  better  instructors,  better  teaching  equipment,  better  grading, 
and  better  school  work  generally.  We  have  a  consolidated  sdiool  at 
Ancon,  and  to  this  scho<3  children  are  transported  by  carryall  service 
from  the  towns  of  Balboa  and  Corazal.  We  have  fully  200  children 
in  this  school  now.  We  have  another  consolidated  school  at  P^ro 
Miguel,  bringing  the  higher  grad^  pupils  thereto  from  Paraiso. 
Also  at  Empire  we  have  a  consolidated  scnool,  bringmg  to  it  diildren 
in  the  highest  grades  from  Las  Cascades,  and  at  Cristobal  we  have 
another  consolidated  school,  bringing  children  thereto  from  Colon; 
that  is  to  say,  the  children  of  white  employees  of  the  commission  and 
of  the  Panama  Bailroad.  It  is  our  purpose  to  give  instruction  in  the 
schools  generally  to  children  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the  children 
of  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  who  may  live  outside  of  the  zone  in  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon. 

We  have  also  at  Gatun  a  high  school  for  white  pupils,  and  the  work 
of  that  school  is  similar  in  its  scope  and  in  its  efficiency  to  the  best 
high-school  work  in  the  States.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  work  of 
the  zone  schools  generally  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  best 
similar  school  work  in  the  States.  We  preserve  the  graded  system  in 
all  our  schools,  so  that  if  children  are  transferred  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  on  account  of  the  shifting  of  employees  they  can  pass 
right  into  appropriate  classes  and  not  suffer  any  delay  or  incon- 
venience. The  high  school  has  a  four-year  course,  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  that  course  and  proper  examination  the  students  are  fitted 
tor  entrance  into  colleges  of  the  States.  We  have  a  subsidiary  or 
branch  high  school  at  Ancon,  where  certain  preliminary  high-school 
work  is  done.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  high-school  classes  we 
furnish  railroad  transportation,  wherever  necessary,  to  bring  them 
across  the  line,  either  to  Ancon  or  to  take  them  to  Gatun.  In  the 
colored  schools  we  have  black  teachers,  who  have  been  chosen  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools  are 
Jamaican  or  other  West  Indian  children,  and  we  have  found  that 
the  Jamaican  negro  can  understand  and  control  these  children  better 
than  negro  teachers  from  the  United  States.  We  are  getting  a  very 
good  class  of  teachers  from  Jamaica,  securing  them  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Jamaica,  who  has  been 
kind  enough  to  give  us  correct  information  as  to  available  Jamaican 
teachers,  and  they  are  mainly  men  who  have  completed  a  course  in 
some  English  institution  in  Jamaica  and  have  had  several  years  of 
teaching  experience. 

In  our  white  schools  the  teachers  are  mainly  women  who  have  been 
chosen  under  certain  requirements;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  have 
had  fours  years  of  high-school  training,  two  years  of  normal-school 
training,  and  two  years  of  successful  experience  as  teachers — or  the 
Muivalents  of  these— duly  certified  to  by  those  competent  to  judge. 
We  are  able  in  that  way  to  ^t  efficient  teachers  for  the  white  schools. 
We  pay  our  white  teachers  in  the  graded  schools  $90  per  month  and 
the  principals  $110  per  month,  and  the  principal  (a  man)  of  the 
main  high  school  is  paid  $150  per  month.     We  have  only  two  or  three 
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male  teachers.  These  payments  are  for  a  period  of  nine  months, 
our  school  year.  We  pay  the  colored  teachers  $50  and  $60  per  month 
for  the  nine  months  constituting  the  school  year.  The  school  year 
begins  on  the  1st  of  October  and  closes  on  the  30th  of  June,  with 
certain  vacations  and  intervals  on  accoimt  of  holidays. 

I  have  certain  duties  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  approval  of 
accoimts  of  expenditures  against  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  the  department  of  civil  administiation,  including  the  courts. 
I  have,  of  course,  no  supervision  over  the  action  of  the  courts,  but 
they  are  classified  as  a  part  of  the  department  of  civil  administration, 
their  functions  being  civil.  The  cost  of  administering  the  depart- 
ment of  civil  adminStration  is  borne  in  two  ways :  First,  we  have  a 
system  of  local  taxation  whereby  heretofore  we  have  raised,  exclu- 
sive of  postal  receipts,  from  $300,000  to  $320,000  per  annum  through 
collections  from  saloon  taxes,  distillations  taxes,  taxes  on  peddlers, 
real-estate  taxes,  and  various  other  items  of  taxation,  and  Congress 
has  annually  made  an  appropriation  of  these  taxes  for  use  on  the 
zone— that  is  to  say,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  as  one  item 
(at  a  cost  of  approximately  $90,000  a  year,  including  buildings  and 
repairs  to  buildings  and  all  other  features  of  school  expense),  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  administrative  districts  (the  expense  of  the 
district  courts  and  district  prisoners) ,  $10^,000  for  a  miscellaneous  and 
contingent  fund,  and  the  balance  remaining  to  public  improvements 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  With  this  balance  we  are  enabled  to  build  roads 
and  streets  in  the  zone  and  to  undertake  the  improvements  in  the 
native  towns  that  I  spoke  of. 

Zone  revenues  are  also  derived  through  the  operation  of  the  post- 
oflSce  department.  Our  sales  of  postage  stamps  and  money  orders  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years  have  amounted  to  something  lite  $100,000 
per  annum.  We  pay  to  the  Government  of  Panama  40  per  cent  of 
the  face  value  of  our  stamps,  under  a  provisional  agreement  that  was 
made  in  1904,  which  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  We  now  pay 
something  like  $32,000  a  year  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  postage 
stamps,  and  the  sales  of  these  stamps  in  the  zone  now  amounts  to 
approximately  $82,000  a  year.  That  was  for  the  last  fiscal  year; 
and  the  amount,  of  course,  varies.  The  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  postage  stamps  and  from  the  issual  or  money  orders  has, 
by  direction  of  Congress,  been  applied  to  certain  expenditures  of  the 
zone  post-office  department  primarily;  and  the  amount  remaining 
has  been  transferred  each  year  to  the  account  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  department  of  civil  administration.  The  amount 
transferred  has  varied  as  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our  post- 
office  department  have  varied.  Congress  appropriates  for  us  under 
three  heads;  that  is  to  say,  under  the  head  or  "officers  and  em- 
ployees "  for  the  department  of  civil  administration,  and  these  funds 
are' devoted  to  paying  the  officers  and  employees  in  the  various  di- 
visions of  which  I  have  spoken ;  for  "  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  " ; 
and  for  "  material  and  expenses."  These  are  direct  appropriations 
and  are  made  to  supplement  funds  derived  from  zone  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  enumerated  all  the  sources  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  No,  sir;  but  I  can  give  them  to  you  in  detail. 
(See  statement  of  zone  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1911,  and  estimate 
of  such  revenues  for  1913,  at  close  of  my  testimony,  marked  "A.") 
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The  Chaibmak.  I  want  to  ask  yon  whether  there  are  any  taxes 
imposed  on  real  estate,  as  such  ? 

Mr.  Thatcheb.  There  is  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  estimated 
annual  rental  value  of  real  estate  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  on  imimproved  land? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  No,  sir;  not  on  unimprov^  land. 

The  Chairman.  Not  on  land  unimproved? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Not  on  land  unimproved  unless  there  arc  structures 
or  other  improvements  that  have  a  rental  value. 

I  should  also  speak  of  the  division  of  posts,  customs,  and  reve- 
nues. We  have  18  post  offices  in  the  Canal  Zone,  including  Porto 
Bello,  which  is  outside  of  the  zone,  but  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government,  where  the  Porto  Bello  quarry  is  located 
and  where  a  number  of  commission  employees  are  at  work.  These 
post  offices  are  conducted  along  the  lines  of  post  offices  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  adopted  and  adapted  the  postal  regulations  of 
the  United  States  so  far  as  possible  to  the  operation  or  work  of  the 
post-office  department  here.  We  sell  money  orders  in  our  post 
offices,  and  have  averaged  something  like  $400,000  to  $450,000  in 
money  orders  per  month  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Re- 
cently there  was  promulgated  an  Executive  order  whereby  there  is 
established  in  the  Canal  Zone  a  postal-savings  system.  By  means  of 
this  system  persons  in  the  zone  will  have  the  right  of  securing  postal- 
savings  certificates  without  diarge  to  themselves  therefor.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  substitution  of  this  system  for  the  money-order  system 
will  materially  cut  down  the  money-order  fees. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  merely  an  extension  of  the  system  in  effect 
in  the  United  States? 

^  Mr.  Thatcher.  It  is  modeled  on  that  system,  but  is  not  an  exten- 
sion. It  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  on  the  zone.  We  pay  no  interest 
on  deposits;  we  charge  no  fee  for  issuance  of  savings  certificates.  The 
money  order  has  been  utilized  largely  in  the  zone  for  the  purpose  of 
savings.  Employees  have  purchased  money  orders  and  held  them 
for  months,  and  then  would  afterwards  cash  them  or  send  them  to 
their  homes  in  the  States  or  in  the  West  Indian  islands  or  to  other 
foreign  countries,  or  would  secure  international  money  orders  for  that 
purpose.  The  division  of  customs  is  included  in  the  department  of 
civil  administration.  It  has  for  its  dutj  the  watching  of  commercial 
importations  into  the  zone  ports  of  Cristobal  and  Balboa  (or,  more 
technically,  the  port  of  Ancon — ^that  is,  the  port  down  here  at  the 
entrance  oi  the  canal).  Under  the  agreement  of  which  I  have  spoken 
no  importations  can  come  into  these  zone  ports  free  of  duty  except 
those  which  are  designed  for  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
work  of  the  canal  or  designed  for  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  which 
is  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  of  the  commission  or  of  the  railroad  company.  All  other 
importations  which  are  classified  as  "  commercial "  importations 
must  pay  a  duty  to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  average  duty  to 
be  thus  paid  to  tlwB  Republic  of  Panama  is  about  12^  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  with  a  higher  charge  on  liquors,  tobacco,  opmm,  and  cer- 
tain other  articles  of  that  kind.  We  collect  no  customs  money  in 
this  division,  but  a  system  has  been  evolved  in  connection  with  im- 
portations into  the  Republic  of  Panama  through  these  ports,  or  into 
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the  Canal  Zone  through  these  ports,  goods  which  are  not  exempt  from 
duty  as  being  goods  designed  for  the  United  States  Government  or 
its  employees.  We  require  the  production,  to  our  customs  officials,  of 
properly  receipted  invoices  from  the  Panaman  customs  officials,  show- 
ing that  the  goods  which  have  been  imported  into  these  ports,  and 
which  are  not  duty  free  because  of  the  reasons  stated,  have  paid  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  the  prescribed  duties.  These  goods  are 
thereupon  delivered  through  the  cities  of  Panama  or  Colon  to  tiie 
consignees. 

Employees  of  the  commission  or  the  railroad  company  who  desire 
to  import  articles  into  the  Canal  Zone  for  their  own  use  are  required 
to  malce  a  formal  application  on  a  blank  prescribed  for  that  purpose, 
which  comes  to  my  office,  and  which  I  approve  if  it  appnears  that  the 
goods  named  in  the  application  are  those  which  are  entitled  to  come 
to  them  as  employees  without  duty  payment,  and  that  goes  to  the 
treasurer  general  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  who  also  satisfies  him- 
self to  the  same  effect  and  approves  it,  and  that  is  produced  at  the 
port  and  entitles  those  ^oods  to  come  in  duty  free.  Another  feature 
of  the  work  of  the  division  of  posts,  customs,  and  revenues  is  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  zone  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  real  estate  for  purposes  that  might  come  up  later. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  can  just  briefly  outline  it,  if  you  care  for  it 

The  Chairman.  You  might  just  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  can  file,  as  a  pNsirt  of  my  testimony,  copy  of  the 
regulations  providing  for  certain  taxes  and  licenses  in  tne  Canal 
Zone  other  than  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  (See  same, 
marked  "  B,"  at  close  of  my  testimony.) 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  provide  for  the  sale  of  liquors  in  the 
zone  at  all,  do  you? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  also  file,  as  a  part  of  my  evidence, 
a  copy  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  (See  same,  marked  "  C,''  at  close  of  my  testi- 
mony.) These  regulations  were  ordinances  enacted  by  the  com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  therefore  have 
the  force  of  law.  The  license  tax  on  saloons  is  $100  per  month, 
$1,200  per  year,  payable  semiannually.  In  June  of  each  year  all  per- 
sons who  desire  to  sell  liquors  in  the  zone  for  the  ensuing  year  must 
make  application  to  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  will  be  no  need  of  explaining  it 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  an  explanation  of  the  manufacture  of  rum. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  There  is  an  Executive  order  now  which  controls 
tliat.  Under  the  Executive  order  distilleries  may  be  operated  in  the 
zone  upon  the  pavment  of  a  tax  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  liter — some- 
tliing  like  forty  (40)  cents  per  g%llon — upon  the  distilled  product. 
The  collection  of  taxes  is  also  looked  after  by  the  division  of  revenues^ 
There  are  at  present  only  a  few  distilleries  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
these  make  rum  from  sugar  cane.  Our  tax  is  the  same  as  that 
provided  by  the  Panaman  Government.  In  fact,  we  adapted  our 
tax  to  their  schedule  in  order  to  provide  uniformity. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  it  desirable  to  have  rum  manufactured  in  the  zone? 

Mr.  ThatoAou  No;  I  don't  think  it  was,  really. 
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Mr.  Sims.  I  am  asking  that  question,  as  I  have  heard  it  was  done 
on  account  of  some  preexisting  conditions. 

Mr.  Thatgheb.  I  suppose  for  years  past  it  was  the  custom,  and  I 
take  it  we  have  less  of  that  now  than  for  jears  before. 

CoL  (toethals.  There  were  distilleries  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
American  occupation.  One  of  them  goes  out  of  business  by  the 
flooding  of  his  area  next  spring;  anotiier  one  at  the  old  town  oi 
Frijoles,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Panama  Bailroad,  will  be  flooded 
out  next  spring.  The  owner  of  that  sold  out  and  moved  his  still  to 
New  Frijoles  on  the  relocation.  You  may  have  seen  his  sugar  cane 
on  the  hill.  We  have  one  or  two  others.  Except  the  one  at  Frijoles, 
I  think  all  the  others  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  American 
occupation.  In  order  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  might  not  have 
a  competitor  in  the  zone  in  the  manufacture  of  rum,  we  make  the  tax 
in  the  zone  equal  to  that  in  Panama. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  I  understand  you,  th^i,  there  have  been  no  new 
manufactories  authorized — only  those  found  in  existence? 

C!ol.  GoBTHALS.  That  one  that  was  moved  from  old  Frijoles  to 
New  Frijoles  is  the  continuance  of  an  old  one  cm  a  new  site. 

Mr.  SravENS.  Why  didn't  you  cofferdam  it? 

CoL  GoBTHALSi.  It  I  had  known  about  it  I  would  not  have  let  it 

00  up  there. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  We  get  very  little  revenue  from  that  source. 

Col.  GoBTHALa.  It  is  not  a  question  of  revenue;  it  is  cmly  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  and  I  would  stop  it 

Mr.  HAMiiiN.  Rum  is  the  only  kind  of  liquor  manufactured? 

C<4.  GosTHAiii*  That  is  all,  but  it  is  bottled  under  various  names. 

The  Chaibhak.  When  you  repatriate  all  the  foreign  laborers  and 
have  only  our  own  canal  ^nployees  here,  you  shoiud  not  need  as 
many  distiUeries. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  distilleries  go  now. 
ThOT  are  not  a  source  of  much  revenue  and  are  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  S«HVBNS»  Are  there  no  breweries  here? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  In  the  city  of  Panama — in  Panaman  territory. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  object  of  having  distilleries  here  if  it 
is ^ional  with  the  commission? 

CoL  GKmsthals.  The  one  at  Frijoles,  the  old  one,  was  owned  by  a 
Frenchman  who  claimed  title  to  the  land.  The  one  at  Gorgona, 
th»  largest  one  in  the  zone,  was  owned  bv  a  Gh*eek,  and  we  have  paid 
him  $^,000  for  his  distillery  and  his  land  under  the  award  of  a 
joint  e€mmiasi(m.  As  I  say,  if  I  had  known  of  the  intention  of  this 
man  at  Frijoles  to  sell  out  and  establish  a  new  one  on  the  relocation, 

1  would  not  have  authorized  it,  but  I  didn't  know  of  it 

Mr.  Stbvxn&  Under  your  existing  authority  have  you  power  to 
remove  them? 

Col.  Gobthals*  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  they  are  a  disturbance  to  the  labor  cm  the  zone, 
as  indicated  by  the  governor,  I  don't  understand  why 

Mr.  Thatohhr.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that. 

CoL  Gobthals.  Tliey  are  not  a  disturbance;  they  are  a  source  of 
contentment. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  so  far  as  are  con- 
cerned the  collection  of  taxes  and  their  official  supervision,  the  dis- 
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tilleries  give  us  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth  in  the  matter  oi 
revenues. 

The  Chaibman.  Flooding  them  out  is  a  pretty  good  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  if  you  don't  allow  them  to  relocate. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  That  is  right. 

C!ol.  Gk)£THALS.  Our  laborers  here  are  all  human,  and  our  court 
records  show  that  cases  of  disorderly  conduct  are  greater  in  prohi- 
bition towns  than  in  the  cmen  towns  of  the  zone.  Col.  Gorgas  testi- 
fied last  night  as  to  the  habit  of  feeding  nun  to  infants  from  a  bottle 
and  having  rum  before  meals. 

Mr.  Dris(X)ll.  Will  you  explain  why  there  are  open  towns  and 
prohibition  towns  under  one  government? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  When  we  came  here  there  were  certain  localities  in 
the  zone  where  liquor  was  sold.  There  were  other  localities  where 
liquor  was  not  sold.  We  never  extended  the  sale  of  liquor  to  towns 
where  liquor  had  not  been  sold  previously,  and  we  attempted  to 
limit  the  nimiber  of  licenses  in  tlie  other  towns.  The  result  was  that 
we  created  a  monopoly,  or  trust,  in  these  various  towns  in  the  liquor 
question,  and  there  was  considerable  criticism  and  talk,  as  a  r^ult 
of  which  we  concluded  we  would  give  licenses  to  anybody  who 
would  CMStablish  a  fair  reputation,  and  let  them  open  as  many  sa- 
loons within  a  certain  district  in  each  town  where  liquor  had  been 
sold  before  as  there  were  people  who  cared  to  take  out  licenses. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  saloons  are  there  on  the  zone  now? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  About  47.  Last  year  there  were  about  69.  We 
are  flooding  some  districts,  which  puts  them  out  of  business. 

Col.  Goethals.  We  had  a  fire  at  Bas  Obispo  which  burned  the 
entire  liquor  district,  and  we  refused  to  issue  licensfts  there.  At  the 
request  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Tenth  Infantry  we  will  not 
allow  any  more  saloons  at  Las  Cascadas.  But  our  workingmen  are 
human ;  they  have  got  to  have  their  liquor,  and  if  we  do  not  sell  it 
to  them  they  are  going  to  get  it  elsewhere,  and  in  the  towns  where 
liquor  is  not  sold  they  get  it  by  the  bottlefi " 
bottle  until  it  is  gone;  uien  there  is  trouble. 


liquor  is  not  sold  they  get  it  by  the  bottleful  and  they  stand  by  that 


The  Chairman.  They  (juit  work  until  they  get  another? 

Col.  Goethals.  Sometimes.  In  the  towns  where  they  sell  liquor 
there  is  nothing  but  the  bar — ^no  tables  or  chairs  allowed — and  a 
man  stands  up  and  takes  his  drink  and  goes  home.  There  is  no 
inducement  toward  conviviality,  so  that  the  tendency  is  for  tem- 
perance in  the  open  towns. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  he  not  allowed  to  purchase  any  larger  quantity  than 
a  single  drink  and  carry  it  away? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes;  he  can  buy  it  by  the  bottleful,  too.  On  the 
zone  we  exercise  certaiii  supervision  over  the  character  of  liquor  sold, 
and  if  it  is  not  good  liquor  we  close  up  the  saloons ;  so  we  also  have 
the  advantage  of  offering  our  men  who  do  drink  good  liquor. 

Mr.  Sims  (to  Col.  Goethals).  Is  he  not  allowed  to  purchase  in 
larger  Quantities  than  a  drink  on  the  Cunal  2k)ne? 

Col.  Goethals.  Oh,  yes;  he  can  buy  it  by  the  bottleful,  but  on  the 
zone  we  exercise  a  certain  supervision  over  the  character  of  the 
liquor  that  is  sold,  and  if  it  is  not  good  liquor  we  close  up  the  saloon, 
60  that  we  also  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  that  our  men  that  do 
drink  get  good  liquor. 
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Hie  Chairmak  (to  Mr.  Thatcher).  If  the  contract  labor  is  re- 
patriated and  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  extinguishes  the 
title  to  all  the  remaining  land  and  removes  the  natives  from  the 
zone,  will  it  be  necessary  to  make  radical  changes  in  your  existing 
OTstem,  or  will  it  be  a  mere  contraction  and  adjustmert  to  the  re- 
duced  population? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  The  present  government  is  capable  of  reduction  to 
that  kind  of  a  population.  The  question  of  future  government  de- 
pends on  the  policy  that  will  be  adopted  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
population  will  be  restricted  to  a  canal-operating  population  or 
whether  there  will  be  included  a  civil  population. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  change  may  be  made  in  the  government 
incident  to  the  operation  of  the  canal — ^whatever  change  may  be 
made  in  the  judicial  system — ^it  would  not  be  necessary  or  advisable 
at  once  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  laws,  would  it? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  think  there  should  be  no  change  in  them  until 
the  canal  is  completed  and  the  definite  policy  decided  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  it  be  wise  to  change  those  laws  gradu- 
ally as  new  conditions  required? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  revenue  derived  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  from  all  the  sources  on  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  About  $320,000.  That  will  be  materially  less  thia 
year,  because  we  will  lose  a  good  deal  of  rental  on  account  of  the 
flooding  of  the  lake  areas  and  the  real  estate  taxes  incident  to  that. 
In  our  last  fiscal  year  we  collected  practically  18  months'  saloon 
licenses.  Our  saloon-license  collections  will  be  for  less  than  a  year  in 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  are  the  total  expenses  of  the  civil  government 
on  the  zone? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  For  the  year  1910,  $1,146,000;  for  1909,  $1,126,000; 
and  for  1911,  $940,000  for  the  entire  cost  of  civil  administration. 
This  year  it  runs  more  than  it  did  last  year,  because  we  are  spend- 
ing more  money  in  improvements  than  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Do  vou  conceive  of  a  condition  that  may  be  brought 
about  after  the  canal  is  in  operation  when  the  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  the  different  sources  on  the  zone  may  equal  the  expenditures? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  It  all  depends  whether  we  have  simply  a  canal- 
operating  population  or  not;  if  the  population  is  thus  limited,  the 
revenues  will  not  equal  the  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  should  require  all  the  lands, 
there  will  be  no  taxes;  and  if  the  Government  owns  it  all,  there  will 
be  no  liquor  sold. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  your  expenses  would  be  naturally  decreas^? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  If  we  repatriated  all  of  these  people  and  restricted 
it  to  a  canal-operating  population,  the  police  could  be  reduced  to  40 
or  60  members.  There  would  have  to  be  schools  here  for  children 
of  employees,  though  there  would  not  be  a  large  number  of  children. 
There  would  have  to  be  courts  and  there  would  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  admiralty  business.  There  would  have  to  be  fire  protec- 
tion, and  the  roads  and  streets  and  water  and  sewer  systems  in  the 
zone  would  have  to  be  maintained  to  the  extent  they  were  needed; 
the  collection  of  water  rentals  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon, 
and  the  maintenance  of  improvements  there,  must  continue. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  You  have  a  department  of  law  here,  hai^ein't  yont 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir;  Judge  Feuille  is  here  to  testify  ta  any 
details. 

Mr.  Hamh^tok.  What  is  your  judicial  system! 

Mr.  Thatcher.  We  have  a  judicial  system  made  up  of  district 
courts,  circuit  courts,  and  a  supreme  court.  We  have  four  ad- 
ministrative districts,  which  are  coincident  with  the  disbict  court 
districts.  We  have  an  authorization  of  five  district  court  jadgM,  but 
we  are  able  to  get  alons;  with  four  district  judges^  and  a  firai  man  has 
not  been  appointed  to  ml  the  vacancy.  The  district  judges  have  juris- 
diction ot  misdemeanors  in  cases  where  the  maximum  punistowiit 
provided  is  80  days'  imprisonment  and  the  maximum  fine  is  $100; 
they  also  have  civU  jurisdiction  up  to  $100  in  general  matters.  They 
also  have  the  right,  as  is  customary  with  justices  of  peace  in  the 
States,  to  hold  examining  trials  and  to  bind  over  to  circuit  court  in 
criminal  cases.  The  circuit  courts  have  jtirisdiction  of  certain 
matters  exclusively.  Their  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  is  con- 
current with  the  district  courts  from  $20  to  $100;  above  $100 
they  have  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  circuit  courts  have  exduaive 
jurisdiction  in  crimmal  matters  where  the  maximum  punishment 
exceeds  $100  fine  or  80  da^rs'  imprisonment,  and  in  all  felony  cases. 
They  also  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  actions  in  admiralty, 
and  maritime  jurisdiction;  in  civil  actions  where  the  subject  ox 
litigation  is  not  capable  of  pecuniary  estimation,  and  in  some  other 
matters.  The  circuit  judges  are  assigned  to  three  circuit  court 
districts.  These  are  a  little  larger  in  area  than  the  district  court 
districts.  The  three  circuit  judges  sitting  en  banc  constitute  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone.  This  court  has  original  juris- 
diction in  issuing  writs  of  a  certain  character,  as,  for  instance,  man- 
damus, certiorari,  habeas  corpus,  etc  It  is  the  court  of  final  appeaL 
The  decisions  of  that  court  are  final;  there  is  no  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  court. 

Mr.  HAMHiTON.  The  laws  are  the  extension  of  the  code  of  what 
State? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  California.  We  have  different  bases  of  law  here. 
In  force  are  some  old  Columbian  laws,  certain  laws  enacted  by  the 
commission  in  the  early  days  of  the  commission ;  we  still  enact  c^ain 
ordinances  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Then, 
in  addition,  there  are  the  executive  orders  of  the  President,  which 
have  the  force  of  laws,  and  certain  acts  of  Congress  relate  to  the 
zone. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  expect  to  spend  about  $1,000,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  civilgovemment? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  That  includes  the  maintenance  of  the  sewer  and 
water  systems  in  the  two  cities.  That  $1,100,000  is  made  up  by  the 
appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  department  of  civil  administra- 
tion and  all  zone  revenues. 

Mr.  DoREMXTS.  Will  you  give  us  a  little  idea  of  your  system  of  dis- 
bursing this  money? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Everything  is  audited.  We  have  for  the  Canal 
2Sone  government  an  auditor^  who  is  also  an  examiner  of  accounts  f w 
the  ccHnmission.  The  exammer  of  accounts  inspects  and  audits  aU 
daims  which  are  payable  out  of  funds  providea  by  Congress,  other 
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than  stricUjr  Canal  Zone  funds — funds  raised  by  local  taxation,  as 
auditor,  he  inspects  those.  So  far  as  mv  department  is  concerned, 
practically  all  accounts  must  come  to  me  for  inspection  and  approval, 
and  then  they  are  passed  to  the  auditor  for  audit,  or  to  the  examiner 
of  accounts  as  the  case  may  be.  After  proper  audit  they  are  then 
given  to  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  commission,  who  disburses  the 
funds  of  the  commission,  for  payment;  he  disburses  all  money  except 
the  Canal  2k>ne  funds.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  we  have  a  Canal 
Zone  treasurer  also.  This  treasurer  makes  payment  of  all  claims 
payable  out  of  Canal  Zone  revenues. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Take  one  of  vour  teachers*  paj^  rolls,  for  instance, 
what  are  the  successive  steps  from  the  time  it  is  made  up  until  the 
money  is  paid  to  the  teacher  t 

Mr.  Tkatcher.  Their  time  is  kept  and  approval  is  made  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  vouchers  are  made  up 

Col.  GoBTHAi^  The  vouchers  are  made  up  and  submitted  to  the 
auditor,  who  audits  the  account,  the  treasurer  checks  it  up  and  makes 
the  payment 

Wr.  DoREMus.  These  pay  rolls  all  pass  through  your  hands,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  All  of  the  pay  rolls  for  moneys  disbursed  out  of  the 
appropriations  of  Congress  go  through  my  hands,  but  all  of  the  pay- 
ments out  of  zone  funds  do  not  go  through  my  hands.  Some  do  but 
some  do  not,  but  all  go  through  the  auditor's  hands. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  Regarding  the  teachers'  pay  roll,  that  goes  through 
your  hands? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  No,  sir;  that  goes  to  the  auditor.  It  has  never 
gone  through  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  department,  the  auditor 
ruling  that  this  is  not  necessary. 

CoL  G^etha;^.  That  ought  to  go  through  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, just  like  the  pav  roDs  of  me  different  divisions.  The  claims 
which  are  paid  from  the  Canal  Zone  funds  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
go  to  the  head  of  the  department. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Who  certifies  to  the  correctness  of  this  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  If  it  is  work  done  on  the  highways,  a  bill  is  usually 
rendered  by  the  construction  division  that  does  the  work ;  that  ccmies 
to  me  for  inspection,  and  I  usually  refer  it  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  works  for  his  O.  K.  It  comes  back  to  me  and  I  have  further 
inspection  of  it  made,  and  if  no  errors  appear,  I  approve  it  for  pay- 
ment If  errors  are  discovered,  I  hold  it  up  and  communicate  with 
the  division  and  get  the  trouble  straightened  out  and  then  approve  it. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Do  you  know  who  certifies  to  your  teachers'  pay 
rolls? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  The  superintendent  of  schools. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  Vouchers  for  materials  and  labor  on  your  roads,  for 
instance,  are  certified  to  and  approved  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  so 
forth,  before  they  go  to  the  disbursing  officer? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  have  no  separate  auditing  system  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Well,  we  check  against  all  those  things,  inspect 
them  alL  Of  course,  the  examiner  of  accoimts  is  ex  officio  auditor  of 
the  Canal  Zone  government 

Col.  GoiTHAUB.  All  accounts  are  audited  in  advance  of  payment 
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Mr.  Covington.  The  post-office  department  is  practically  self- 
sustaining,  isn't  it! 

Mr.  Thatcher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  don't  mean  in  dollars  and  cents  actually  to  the 
dollar.  I  mean  there  is  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  difference  in  the 
receipts  and  expenditures. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  difference.  We 
•ay  about  $30,000  a  year  to  the  Panaman  Government  for  stamps. 
Ve  get  only  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  stamps  we  sell.  If  we  <ud 
not  pay  anything  for  th^  stamps  and  did  not  carry  free  official  mail, 
the  post-office  department  here  would  likely  be  seli-supporting. 

Mr.  Covington.  That  is  what  I  mean,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Then  in  the  permanent  operation  of  the  canal,  which  is  what  this 
committee  is  primarily  concerned  with,  the  post-office  system  could 
be  contracted  as  narrowly  as  necessities  demanded  and  would  not  re- 

auire  any  other  supervision  than  the  ordinary  supervision  that  comes 
[irough  the  post-office  department? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  It  ought  to  be  in  charge  of  local  authority  of  some 
kind ;  it  could  be  assigned  to  any  division. 

Mr.  Covington.  A  local  auditor  under  a  general  director  of  the 
Canal  2iOne  would  constitute  all  the  check  that  we  needed  on  the 
postal  service  of  the  Canal  Zone,  wouldn't  it? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  The  examiner  of  accounts  now  makes  the  adminis- 
trative examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officer,  who 
pays  out  all  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress;  he  is  also  the  auditor 
for  the  Canal  Zone  government,  and  there  will  be  no  more  necessity 
for  two  auditors  after  the  canal  is  finished  than  there  would  be  for 
two  auditors  now. 

Mr.  Covington.  The  department  of  law  has  already,  by  Executive 
order  in  March,  1910,  been  segregated  from  the  department  of  civil 
administration  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  In  any  kind  of  a  scheme  of  operation  of  the  canal, 
whether  bv  a  populated  or  depopulated  zone,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  otfeer  cneck  upon  th^t  aepartment  than  the  check  that  would 
be  exercised  by  the  executive  heaa  of  the  zone,  whatever  title  you  may 
call  him  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say  that  by  far  the 
lar^r  part  of  the  school  expense  at  the  present  time  is  the  schools 
maintained  for  the  employees'  children,  both  black  and  white? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then  a  considerable  part  of  that  expense  of  main- 
taining our  schools  is  due  to  our  employees — is  for  the  benefit  of  our 
employees'  children.  A  great  many  of  those  employees  will  not 
remain  on  the  Isthmus  with  the  permanent  operation  force,  will  they? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  That  is  right ;  it  would  be  a  good  deal  less. 

Col.  Gk)ETHAU8.  Twenty-five  hundred  is  the  number  of  employees 
we  estimate  for  the  operation  of  the  canal,  exclusive  of  civil  admmis- 
tration  and  sanitation.  The  number  of  those  would  depend  upon  the 
final  policy  adopted. 

Mr.  Covington.  If  this  zone  were  not  populated  by  settlers  and  its 
inhabitents  were  limited  to  those  that  operate  the  canal,  wouldn't  the 
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public-school  system  become  so  small  that  an  ordinary  superintendent 
of  public  schools  of  capacity,  reporting  directly  to  the  chief  director, 
or  whatever  executive  title  ne  might  have,  would  effectively  serve  the 
purposes  of  education? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  That  is  practically  what  is  being  done  now. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  believe  you  testified  that  me  department  of 
customs  and  revenues  collects  no  actual  money? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Covington.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  that  is  maintained  because 
at  the  present  time,  during  the  constructive  period  of  the  canal,  there 
is  commg  into  this  zone  a  very  large  quantity  of  material  to  be  used 
by  the  Government  in  its  building  operation,  isn't  it,  and  that  would 
afford  Hie  opportunity  for  smuggling  and  defrauding  the  Panaman 
Government  of  revenues  that  it  would  justly  be  entitled  to  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  As  long  as  we  collect  no  tariff  duties  in  the  zone 
and  as  long  as  the  agreement  provides  that  Panama  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  customs  on  all  commercial  imports,  some  protection  must 
be  provided  at  these  two  ports  to  prevent  smuggling  or  fraud. 

Mr.  Covington.  But  what  I  perhaps  did  not  aptly  express  was  this, 
that  the  volume  of  imports  coming  here  at  this  time  was  very  large, 
because  of  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  that  the  chances  £)r 
that  smuggling  would  perhaps  be  no  greater  at  least,  and  possibly 
less,  after  the  permanent  operation  of  the  canal  went  into  effect,  in 
so  tar  as  this  Government  is  concerned  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  don't  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it;  it 
was  a  free  port. 

Mr.  Covington.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  ? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  Yes ;  and  the  duties  that  we  protect  by  our  custom 
inspection  are  Panama's  revenues. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then,  all  you  are  doing  is  in  effect  a  policing,  if 
it  may  be  termed  that^  of  the  revenue  system  of  Panama,  because, 
having  this  10-mile  strip  through  here,  you  are  better  adapted  to  do 
it  than  the  Panaman  Government  would  be? 

Col.  GoETHAM.  It  was  done  to  get  the  terminal  ports  of  the  canal 
under  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Covington.  That  system  practically  will  have  to  be  main- 
tained after  the  permanent  operation  of  the  canal? 

Col.  Gk)ETHALs.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then,  Governor,  whatever  took  place  in  that  line 
would  be  of  a  character  that  the  general  head  of  the  operative  force 
of  the  canal  could  most  effectively  control.  It  is  a  very  small  depart- 
ment, I  notice,  expending  only  $40,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Just  as  we  have  consolidated  now  the  customs, 
posts,  and  revenues,  of  course,  consolidation  could  continue  then. 

Mr.  Covington.  Coming  next,  then,  to  the  department  of  police 
and  prisons,  hasnt  it  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experience  m  the 
zone  that  by  far  the  preponderating  portion  of  crime  has  been  among 
the  non- American  population  engaged  in  laboring  on  the  canal? 

Mr.  Thatcher,  x  es. 

Mr.  Covington.  If  the  zone,  then,  after  the  permanent  operation 
begins,  is  restricted  in  its  population  to  the  2,500  or  3,000  operatives 
that  it  is  estimated  it  will  take,  will  not  the  policing  of  the  zone  be 
reduced  to  an  almost  negligible  force,  say,  40  or  50  men? 
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Mr.  Thatcher.  I  do  not  know  how  much  trouble  private  soldiers 
may  make  here,  but  so  far  as  the  operating  population  is  concerned 
it  will  be  greatly  minimized. 

Mr.  Covington.  In  fact,  isn't  the  history  of  military  poets— of 
cotirse.  that  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion — that  there  is  no  more 
police  needed  in  cities  with  military  posts  than  other  cities  in  the 
United  States^  and  that  the  soldiers  take  care  of  themselves  by  their 
system  of  mihtary  law  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Of  course,  when  they  stray  away  from  their  en- 
campment, they  give  a  little  trouble.    They  do  sometimes  now. 

Mr.  Covington.  But  not  to  necessitate  the  creation  of  a  consider- 
able police  force? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then,  that  would  reduce  the  police  f  wee  to  a  small 
bodv  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Covington.  To  such  an  extent  that  a  chief  of  police  and  such 
subsidiary  officers  and  men  as  are  necessarv,  reporting  to  one  head, 
could  very  effectively  and  very  easily  handle  it? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  think  so.  There  would  have  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  patrolling  on  the  lake  to  see  that  sanitary  ordinances  were 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Covington.  Could  not  the  sanitary  inspectors  attend  to  that? 
^  Mr.  Thatcher.  They  could  not  make  arrests,  but  they  could  report 
violations. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  could  give  them  that  power,  could  you  not? 
That  would  be  simple. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Thev  could  be  clothed  with  that  power;  yes. 

Mr.  Covington.  Isn  t  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fire  protec- 
tion that  required  for  the  more  or  less  inflammable  buildings  exist- 
ing in  the  zone? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Very  largely  for  the  buildings,  the  stores,  and 
supplies. 

Mr.  Covington.  They  are  all  of  a  highly  inflammable  character 
and  easily  destroyed? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  In  the  dry  season,  especially  so. 

Mr.  Covington.  If  there  was  no  population  here  except  that  living 
here  in  permanent  concrete  buildings  for  the  operation  of  the  canal, 
would  not  the  fire  protection  be  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes;  greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  Covington.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wouldn't  that  be  reduced  to 
such  a  small  number  of  men  that  it  could  be  controlled  from  the  lock 
stations  and  the  two  towns  on  either  ends  of  the  canal — ^be  conducted 
very  effectively  bv  some  subordinate  officer  reporting  directly  to  the 
man  in  charge  of  this  canal? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes;  by  reporting  to  some  central  authority,  what- 
ever it  might  be ;  but  fire  protection  would  have  to  be  provided  wher- 
ever there  were  towns  and  stores. 

Mr.  Covington.  An  ordinary  good  chief  of  fire  department  could 
handle  that  effectively,  reporting  directly  to  the  head  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes;  with  a  sufficient  fire-fighting  force. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  did  not  imderstand  you  to  clearly  state  what  the 
precise  extent  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  public  works  was. 
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Mr.  Thatcher.  The  division  of  public  works  looks  after  the  main- 
tenance of  Canal  2iOne  markets,  and  renders  bills  for  the  collection 
of  Canal  Zone  water  rents,  which  bills  are  collected  by  the  divisi(Hi 
of  revenues;  and  also  makes  inspection  of  public  improvements  in 
the  Canal  2k)ne  and  reports  upon  the  wisdom  of  making  such  im- 
provements when  proposed,  and  often  initiates  requests  for  improve- 
ments; in  addition,  maintains  the  street,  sewer,  and  water  systems 
in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama,  and  renders  and  collects  bills 
from  the  consimiers  of  water  in  these  two  cities  for  water  furnished. 

Mr.  Covington.  Well,  now.  the  operation  of  that  force  would  be 
to  a  certain  extent  reduced  atter  the  completion  of  the  canal,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  very  much. 

Mr.  Covington.  Not  as  greatly  perhaps,  because  you  have  both 
Colon  uid  Panama  and  the  water  system. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  As  the  work  goes  on  there  will  perhaps  be  more 
repairs  to  look  after,  and  the  population  will  likely  increase  in  the 
two  cities. 

Mr.  Covington.  That  department  is  a  relatively  small  one,  taking 
only  $29/)00  to  $80,000  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  It  takes  more  than  that.  I  believe  you  are  look- 
ing only  at  the  expense  of  "officers  and  employees."  The  cost  of 
maintenance  has  ranged  from  $60,000  to  $80,000  a  year  for  the  two 
cities;  but  the  new  improvements  and  increasing  age  of  the  older 
improvements  increase  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  to  about 
$100,000  a  year  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Covington.  Isn't  that  department  of  such  a  simple  character 
in  its  orpuiization  that  it  could  be  operated  by  a  superintendent^ 
such  as  IS  now  in  existence,  reporting  directly  to  the  head  of  the 
canal,  when  he  is  relieved  ox  any  construction  duties? 

Ikfr.  Thatcher.  I  think  it  could  be  operated  just  as  it  is  now.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  whom  the  superintendent  reports.  The  super- 
intend^it  could  direct  the  work  of  the  division. 

Mr.  Covington.  Would  there  need  to  be  any  intermediary  between 
the  director,  or  controller,  or  whatever  title  you  may  give  him,  of  the 
actual  canal,  and  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  think  this :  If  you  restrict  the  Canal  Zone  popu- 
lation to  a  canal-operating  population,  that  it  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference whether  you  have  an  independence  between  the  director  of 
the  canal  and  the  chief  executive  of  the  civil  government. 

Mr.  Covington.  All  my  questions,  Governor,  are  predicated  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Canal  Zone  is  not  populated  by  any  one  else  but 
the  operatives  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  think  that  if  you  restrict  it  to  that  population  it 
makes  but  little  difference. 

Mr.  Covington.  Eliminating  the  courts — ^which  I  believe  you  have 
already  stated  do  not  come  under  your  jurisdiction  now,  that  you 
simply  control  the  disbursement  of  funds  from  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  in  respect  to  them — if  the  zone  is  not  popu- 
lated by  persons  other  than  the  men  necessary  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  and  work  of  the  canal,  the  various  departments  now 
induded  in  the  department  of  civil  government  would  be  reduced  to 
such  a  point  tiiat  they  could  each  of  them  very  simply  and  easily 
report  to  tiie  one  directing  head  of  the  canal? 
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Mr.  Thatcher.  That  could  be  done.  I  think  this,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  population  here  that  was  strictly  a  canal-operating  population, 
it  might  be  well  for  the  President  to  have  the  discretion  to  name  one 
man  as  the  chief  operator  of  the  canal  and  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  he  could  separate  them  as  in  his  judgment  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Covington.  Governor,  how  long  have  you  been  on  the  Isthmus? 

Miv  Thatcher.  Since  May,  1910. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  heard  you  state  something  about  the  amount  of 
i*evenue  secured  from  the  existing  land  leases.  About  what  propcwr- 
tion  of  the  land  is  at  the  present  time  actually  leased  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  A  very  small  portion  at  this  time;  not  over  3,000 
acres.  The  total  area  of  the  zone  is  estimated  to  be  435  square 
miles,  and  the  total  of  lands  available  for  lease  at  296  square  miles; 
of  vhich  217  square  miles  belong  to  the  United  States  Government 
(including  Panama  Railroad  holdings)  and  79  square  miles  are 
private  holdings.  A  good  many  of  the  leases  are  being  canceled 
on  account  of  the  lake  area  being  extended. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  find  in  your  report  that  $23,600,  in  round  figures, 
was  the  sum  realized  last  year? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes ;  but  that  will  be  materially  reduced  this  year. 

Mr.  Covington.  Have  you  informed  yourself  to  any  extent  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  in  the  Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  have  made  no  special  investigation  of  that  I 
simply  see  it  as  anyone  else  sees  it  who  travels  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Covington.  Well,  is  it  adapted  to  agriculture  by  American 
citizens? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  don't  think  it  is  adapted  to  agriculture,  as  wc 
know  it  in  the  States.  I  don't  believe  it  is  as  good  as  that  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Tropics,  although  tropical  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  being  raised  here  to  a  certain  extent  and  grow  well  here. 
It  is  essentially  a  tropical  country,  and  we  could  not  expect  to  raise 
Temperate  Zone  products  in  a  successful  way. 

Mr.  Covington.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Governor,  it  is  not  adapted 
to  raising  some  of  the  most  profitable  products  in  the  Tropics,  such 
as  sugar,  coffee,  etc  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Sugar  cane  does  well  here.  There  is  a  little  coffee 
grown  in  the  zone  also,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  coffee-growing 
section.  It  is  adapted  to  bananas,  plantains,  cassava,  yams,  coconuts, 
mangoes,  rubber,  and  practically  all  of  the  tropical  products. 

Mr.  Covington.  If  the  zone  were  populated  at  all,  would  it  not  be 
populated  by  the  very  class  of  men  who  are  now  engaged  in  working 
on  the  canal  in  the  employ  of  a  few  American  whites  who  might  con- 
trol large  bodies  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  That  would  simply  depend  on  what  Congress  did, 
whether  they  permitted  them  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Covington.  Wouldn't  they  be  only  the  people  who  would  come 
here  to  work  these  lands? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  Americans  would 
work  them.  I  expect  they  would  have  to  depend  largely  on  native 
labor;  that  would  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  find  that  it  costs,  in  round  numbers,  as  you  testi- 
fied, about  $1,100,000  to  maintain  the  civil  government  on  the  Isth- 
mus, and  I  am  asking  now,  what  I  have  no  doubt  is  correct,  that  tho 
expenditures  have  been  both  honest  and  ecoDomicalf 
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Mr.  Thatcher.  I  think  so.  That  is  with  a  population  of  some- 
thing like  80,000  people. 

a&.  Ck)viNGT0N.  And  that  could  not  be  reduced  very  substantially 
if  there  was  any  attempt  which  was  successful  in  bringing  in  a  West 
Indian  population  in  considerable  numbers  for  permanent  habita- 
tion? I  mean  the  population  that  would  remain  here  if  a  scheme  of 
cultivation  was  successfully  developed,  assuming  that  it  could  be 
developed? 

Mr.  Thatcheb.  It  would  depend  on  the  number  of  people  you  had 
here  altogether;  and  it  would  depend  upon  what  policy  you  would 
pursue  as  to  the  leasing  and  ownership  of  lands  here,  whether  you 
restricted  that  to  Americans  or  whether  you  gave  everybody  the 
privilege  of  occupying  them.  I  think  if  the  land  should  be  opened 
up  in  any  way  that  leases  or  titles,  such  leases  or  titles  as  might  be 
given,  should  only  be  given  to  Americans.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  an  alien  population  in  possession  of  lands  here. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then  it  would  be  useless  to  consider  the  question 
of  having  a  population  primarily  composed  of  West  Indian  negroes 
to  work  3iis  land,  because  you  do  not  think  that  would  be  advisable? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Well,  they  might  be  emploj^ed  on  the  lands.  I 
do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  special  objection  to  their  being 
employed  on  the  lands  if  the  land  was  in  control  of  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Covington.  But  you  do  not  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  anjrthing  but  American  ownership? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Covington.  If  the  lands  on  this  zone  were  opened  up  for 
settlement  would  it  not  require  the  construction  of  a  good  many 
very  expensive  roais? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  It  would  require  some  roads.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  military  requirements  are,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
construction  of  roads  unless  there  is  some  objection  from  a  military 
standpoint.    I  believe  they  will  serve  military  needs. 

Mr.  Covington.  About  how  much  per  mile  has  it  cost  to  build 
the  roads  already  constructed  in  the  Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Somewhere  between  six  and  eight  thousand  dollars 
per  mile. 

Mr.  Covington.  Have  they  been  of  a  permanent  character,  such  as 
macadamized  roads  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  They  are  macadamized. 

Mr.  Covington.  They  were  constructed  prunarily  for  the  use  and 
convenience  of  the  forces  employed  on  the  canal,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  the  roads  are  good,  and  there 
are  some  not  so  good. 

Mr.  Covington.  In  any  event,  there  is  a  very  considerable  area 
of  this  Canal  Zone  that  is  totally  unfit  for  occupancy,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  use  it  is  to  be  put 

Mr.  Covington.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  it  swampy? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Portions  are,  but  some  of  this  could  be  reclaimed. 
Of  course,  all  of  these  lands  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
purpose  of  farming  as  v^e  know  it  in  the  States,  but  most  of  ^em 
will  produce  tropical  fruits,  vegetables,  cacao,  rubber,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Covington.  There  are  448  square  miles  in  the  zone,  and  about 
one-third  of  it  will  be  eventually  covered  by  water? 

H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 22 
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Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  portion  of  it  will  be  covered  by 
water. 

Mr.  Covington.  And  is  not  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  land 
of  such  a  swampy  character  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  swamp  land 
remaining,  because  all  of  the  Gatun  Lake  region,  which  comprises 
most  of  the  swampy  land,  will  be  submerged.  Bananas  do  well  on 
the  steeper  hills,  and  I  take  it  that  other  tropical  fruits  would  do  well 
in  the  hill  sections. 

Mr.  Covington.  You  have  had  to  conform  to  the  Panama  sjrstem 
of  laws  in  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  period  of  occupancy,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Well,  to  some  extent  we  have  harmonized. 

Mr.  Covington.  So  far  as  taxation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  We  have  followed  the  same  general  line. 

Mr.  Covington.  Do  you  believe  that  an  American  citizen  would 
come  down  here  and  acquire  these  lands  and  submit  himself  to  this 
remarkable  and  unusual  civil-law  system  of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  think  this  system  ought  to  be  changed  if  we  are 
to  have  any  considerable  American  population  here. 

Mr.  Covington.  Well,  if  we  were  to  change  this  system  to  our 
more  liberal  forms  of  taxation,  would  not  that  produce  some  friction 
between  our  Government  and  the  Panaman  Government? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  do  not  think  the  system  of  taxing  lands  and  im- 
provements would  afford  any  occasion  for  friction,  and  on  minor 
points  they  might  agree  to  accept  our  own  ideas  of  what  was  just 
and  equitable. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  advocate  the  colonization  of  the  zone 
do  so  for  other  reasons  and  upon  other  ideas  than  those  which  would 
help  in  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  protection  of  the  canal,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  do  not  know ;  I  can  not  say  as  to  that 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  we  would  need  any  such 
colonization  as  that  to  help  us  to  operate  and  protect  the  canal,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  My  own  idea  is  this — it  is  the  statement  I  made 
before  the  Senate  committee  and  I  make  it  now :  As  a  civilian  I  am 
not  competent  to  judge  as  to  what  the  military  requirements  are, 
and  so  far  as  the  military  question  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  Canal  Zone  to  be  settled  or  not 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  our  business  here  is  limited  by 
the  language  of  the  Spooner  amendment,  the  Hepburn  law,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  the  construction,  operation,  and  protection 
of  the  canal.  Now,  would  the  attempt  to  form  colonies  here  for  farm- 
ing purposes  be  necessary  or  useful  to  us  in  carrying  out  those  main 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  It  might  be  or  it  might  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  help  1 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  have  believed  that  an  American  population 
micht  prove  to  be  a  protection  to  the  canal.  I  have  also  thought — 
and  it  is  merely  my  individual  opinion — I  have  thought  that  since 
this  was  an  American  enterprise,  paid  for  by  American  money,  there 
would  be  a  great  clamor  on  the  part  of  Americans  for  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  live  here — that  is,  by  different  individual  Araericans  for 
different  purposes ;  and  that  the  presence  of  Americans  might  operate 
as  a  protection  to  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  in  the  chart  of  the  grant. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Nonemployees  are  living  here  now.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Panama  would  contend  for  a  restricted  interpretation  of  the 
treaty. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  chart  of  the  grant  is  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  protect  the  canal. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  There  is  a  question 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  beautiful  sentiment  of  some- 
body to  have  an  interest  m  the  zone  and  see  pretty  things  here  is  one 
thing,  and  the  operation  and  protection  of  the  canal  is  quite  another 
thing. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Another  consideration  is  whether  or  not  from 
a  sanitary  standpoint,  it  would  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage 
to  have  people  here  anA  have  the  land  cleared. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  physician,  are  you? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  No,  sir;  and  I  am  not  competent  to  judge  as  to 
sanitary  conditions;  but  I  heard  Col.  Gorgas's  testimony  on  that 
point,  favoring  settlement  as  a  help  to  sanitation.  I  have  believed 
that  if  there  were  no  objections  from  a  military  standpoint  and  none 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  it  might  be  well  to  permit  Americans, 
and  especially  the  employees,  to  take  up  these  lands  in  some  way, 
on  long-time  lease  or  otherwise,  and  occupy  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Col.  Goethals's  view;  he  says  he  has  a 
deep  interest  in  the  zone. 

CoL  Goethals.  Excuse  me,  but  you  are  confusiiig  names. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  Col.  Gorgas.  I  hope  I  will  not  have  to 
fight  either  one  of  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Then,  I  take  it,  a  ^ood  many  people  will  want 
to  live  here  in  the  towns  and  communities  at  the  terminal  ends  of 
the  canal,  and  possibly  in  some  of  the  other  towns  along  the  canal. 
I  believe  that  there  will  be  on  the  part  of  a  great  manv  Americans 
a  desire  to  come  here.  If  it  is  determined  to  withhold  the  lands 
from  settlement,  I  believe,  notwithstanding,  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  demand  on  the  part  of  American  citizens  for  the  privilege  of 
residing  in  towns  on  the  zone,  especially  at  Cristobal  ana  Balboa. 

The  Chairman.  To  live  along  the  line  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  the  cities  and  towns  at  either  end 
of  the  canal.  They  may  be  engaged  in  business  in  Panama  and 
Colon,  and  in  the  Oentral  md  South  American  commerce.  I  believe 
that  American  business  men  here  would  increase  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  these  countries,  and  that  in 
consequence  also  the  commercial  use  of  the  canal  would  be  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  the  prudenf  thing, 
after  the  United  States  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  construction,  operation,  and  protection  of  the  canal,  to  at  least 
wait  until  that  great  work  is  completed,  and  then  determine  for 
itself  what  it  will  do  with  reference  to  the  occupancy  of  the  zone? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  do. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  derive  license  taxes  from  any  other  sources 
than  from  saloon  keepers  and  distillers} 
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Mr.  Thatcher.  We  have  an  automobUe-license  tax;  also  peddler's 
license  and  other  license  taxes  of  a  minor  character. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  derive  any  license  taxes  from  physicians,  sur- 
geons, midwives,  etc.? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  We  do  not  tax  them,  but  we  require  them  to  have 
a  license  to  practice. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  have  some  form  of  license  for  them,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  raised  the  question  because  just  before  I  left  Wash- 
ington I  received  a  petition — and  I  suppose  all  the  other  Members 
of  Congress  received  the  same  thing — containing  a  protest  from 
the  American  Society  of  Medical  Freedom  against  the  Executive 
order  which  made  it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, for  anyone  to  practi<re  medicme  or  the  healing  art  on 
the  Isthmus,  under  certain  conditions.  What  is  the  local  situation 
here  justifying  the  issuance  of  such  an  order? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  suppose  the  sanitary  department  was  concerned 
in  that.  Col.  Gorgas  should  be  able  to  answer  that  better  than  I  can 
answer  it. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Do  you  want  him  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Gorgas.  The.  Executive  order  referred  to  was  to  confirm  an 
ordinance  we  had  before.  While  we  had  this  ordinance  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  punishing  people  who  were  practicing  without  a  license. 
As  I  say,  we  had  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  practice  of  medicine 
without  a  license,  but  we  found  that  when  a  case  was  brought  up 
before  the  court,  we  could  not  punish  them  for  it,  and  the  Executive 
order  was  asked  for  on  that  accoimt. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  was  not  aimed  at  any  particular  brand 
of  medicine  or  at  any  particular  variety  of  doctors? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir.  The  case  arose  in  this  way :  The  wife  of 
one  of  our  employees  at  Empire  died.  The  sanitary  department 
knew  nothing  about  her  sickness.  A  post-mortem  examination  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  she  died  from  a  virulent  type  of  malarial  fever, 
and  that  she  died  while  under  the  care  of  a  Christian  Scientist,  who 
was  employed  as  a  doctor.    Her  condition — and  we  still  have  mos- 

Juitoes  on  the  Isthmus  of  the  anopheles  brand — made  it  dangerous 
or  other  employees  in  that  vicinity.  We  sought  to  secure  a  register 
of  the  Christian  Scientists  who  were  practicing  on  the  zone,  requir- 
ing them  to  have  licenses,  and  also  desired  to  nave  reports  made  of 
all  cases  of  sickness  that  were  attended  by  those  outside  physicians 
or  healers.  That  was  the  object  of  the  Executive  order;  it  was  made 
for  our  own  protection. 

Mr.  EscH.  Then  it  was  not  aimed  at  any  particular  school  of  medi- 
cine, but  simply  provided  that  all  should  conform  to  the  regulations? 

Col.  GoETHALfi.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thatcher,  if  you  are  through,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  complying  with  the  request  of  the  committee 
for  a  statement  covering  your  department. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Note. — ^The  eidiibits  filed  by  Mr.  Thatcher  as  part  of  his  testimony 
as  as  follows: 
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Exhibit  A. 

Estimated  reventiei  of  the  Canal  Zone  government  for  the  fiscal  year  1913,  compared  with 
actual  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1911,  exclitsive  of  postal  receipts. 


Actual  re- 
ceipts, IMl. 


Estimated 
reyenaes4018. 


Aerated  water... 
Building  rentals . 
Burial  permits... 
Carts. 


Gtrooit  court  collections , 

Distillery  Ucense 

District  ooort  collections , 

Escheated  estates , 

Hunting  permits 

Insurance  tax 

Interest  on  deposits , 

Land  rentals , 

Market  rentals 

Marshal's  fees , 

Merchandise  and  drug  tax , 

Motor-vehicle  licenses 

Peddling  licenses 

Miscellaneous.... 

Poutax !.!. I. !I!!!!!.*.*!I.'!.'!!!!!!!!! !!!!!"!!!!! 

Real  estate  tax , 

Restaurants 

Retail  liquor  license  (1911  coUoctions  included  IS  months). . 

RetaU  sale  of  tobacco 

Bale  of  property , 

Slaughter  tax 

Water  tax 


16,208.80 
4,481.26 
1,812.50 
2,188.80 
7,001.40 
2,544.98 

22,449.19 

1,668.27 

1,965.00 

512.59 

27,763.40 

19,120.80 
6,039.58 
1,697.94 

10,095.20 
1,068.00 
8,885.00 
3,671.91 
1,169.60 

41,133.61 
1,181.20 

97,200.00 
8,474.00 
5,512.40 

17,634.50 

20,531.70 


Total 320,891.63 


16,000.00 
8,000.00 
1,800.00 
2,000.00 
7,000.00 
2,000.00 

22,000.00 


1,600.00 
200.00 
26,000.00 
10,000.00 
3,700.00 
1,600.00 
9,600.00 
1,200.00 
9,000.00 
3,000.00 
1,100.00 

22,ooaoo 

1,000.00 
42,000.00 
8,000.00 


17,000.00 
20,500.00 


220,000.00 


Note.— The  flooded  lake  areas  and  the  policy  of  refusing  to  Issue  new  leases  will  In  1913  materially  reduce 
land  areas  of  land  rented  and  taxed,  the  rents  and  taxes  from  such  matters  constituting  cone  revenues. 
Also  in  1913  the  saloon  taxes  will  be  much  less  than  the  collections  for  1911,  which  covered  18  months. 


Exhibit  B. 

bsgt7lati0ns  providing  fob  certain  taxes  and  licenses  in  the  canal  zone 

other  than  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

[In  force  Sept.  1.  1911.»1 

Section  1.  All  ordinances  and  resolutions  heretofore  enacted  by  the  Isthmian 
Oanal  Commission  or  any  municipal  council  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  now  in 
force  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  any  part  thereof,  so  far  as  they  provide  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  the  issue  of  licenses— except  such  as  relate  to  the  issue  of 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors — are  hereby  repealed.  But  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  outstanding  licenses  Issued 
conformably  to  the  laws  and  regulations  now  or  heretofore  in  force,  or  to 
require  the  payment  of  any  tax  provided  for  herein  upon  any  article  or  for  the 
doing  of  any  act  upon  or  for  which  a  tax  lias  already  been  paid,  'until  such 
license  shall  have  expired  or  have  been  revoked,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the 
period  for  which  such  tax  has  been  paid. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  have  in 
his  or  its  possession  any  of  the  articles  or  thhigs  hereinafter  enumerated,  or  to 
conduct  or  engage  in  any  business  hereinafter  mentioned,  without  obtaining  a 
license  or  paying  the  tax  provided  for  herein.  Applications  for  licenses  to  con- 
duct any  business  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  any  privilege  under  these  regulations . 
shall  be  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  district  [tax]  collector  [deputy  collector 
of  revenuesl  *  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  desired  to  conduct  the  business  or 
enjoy  the  privilege,  and  stating  the  location  of  the  proposed  business  or  privi- 
lege. All  licenses  and  taxes  provided  for  herein  shall  be  issued  or  received  by 
the  district  tax  collector  [deputy  collector  of  revenues].  Licenses  and  taxes 
provided  for  in  these  regulations  shall  authorize  the  conduct  of  the  privilege 
within  the  administrative  district  only  for  which  the  licenses  are  issued  or  the 
taxes  paid. 

>  Original  ordinance  enacted  by  the  Inthnilan  Canal  Commission,  June  0,  1008,  and 
approved  by  the  Sec^tary  of  War,  June  30,  1908. 

'  Position  of  districi  tax  collector  abolished  and  position  of  deputy  collector  of  revenues 
created  by  order  of  the  President,  dated  Oct.  4,  1910. 
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Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  levied  for  each  fiscal  year  (July  1  to  June  30)  upon 
the  rental  value  of  all  buildings  and  structures  and  upon  all  improvements 
ui)on  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  including  as  improvements  clearings, 
fences,  and  plantations,  a  rental  tax  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  annual  rental  de- 
rived or  that  should  be  reasonably  derived  therefrom.  This  tax  shall  be  levied 
and  published  in  January  of  each  year,  and  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  the 
1st  day  of  April  of  each  year  and  delinquent  after  June  30. 

There  shall  be  no  other  tax  on  real  estate  levied  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  4.  The  owner  of  buildings,  structures,  or  improvements  upon  the  said 
land  or  the  occupant  making  the  same  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  the 
said  tax. 

Sec.  5.  Rents  and  profits  from  public  property. — (a)  The  charge  for  rental 
of  agricultural  land  shall  be  $3  per  hectare  per  annum,  the  year  to  begin  with 
the  date  of  the  lease;  provided,  that  if  it  shall  appear  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year's  occupancy  of  any  such  agricultural  land  that  the  tenant  thereof  has 
improved  the  same,  by  cultivation  or  the  construction  of  buildings,  to  the  value 
of  $50  per  hectare  he  shall  be  granted  the  free  use  of  the  land  for  the  second 
year  of  such  occupancy. 

(&)  The  charge  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  space  in  public  markets  shall 
be  fixed  as  to  each  market  by  the  collector  of  revenues  and  the  superintend^t 
of  public  works  jointly.* 

Sec.  6.  Licenses. — ^The  following  charges  shall  be  made  for  licenses: 

For  keeping  a  dog  over  3  months  of  age,  $1.50  for  each  male  dog  and  $3  for 
each  female  dog  per  year;  provided,  that  dogs  used  for  watchdogs  on  farms  in 
ihe  country  and  not  permitted  to  run  at  large  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation. 
The  owner  of  each  dog  licensed  shall  keep  the  animal  in  good  condition,  and 
in  case  the  dog  contracts  a  contagious,  infectious,  or  loathsome  disease,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  kill  it  Immediately.  There  shall  be  attached  to  the 
neck  of  each  dog  licensed  a  tag,  to  be  supplied  by  the  district  [tax]  collector 
I  deputy  collector  of  revenues],  without  charge  to  the  owner  of  the  dog,  upon 
which  shall  appear  the  name  of  the  administrative  district,  the  period  for  which 
ihe  license  is  issued,  the  number  of  the  license,  and  the  words  "Dog  license." 
Any  dog  found  at  large  not  wearing  such  tag  shall  be  taken  up  by  the  police  and 
kept  during  three  days  in  a  proper  place,  after  which  if  the  owner  shall  not 
appear  to  claim  the  dog  it  shall  be  killed  by  the  police.  If  the  dog  is  reclaimed 
by  the  owner,  he  shall  pay  $1  fine  and  the  license  fee  if  unpaid. 

Sec  7.  (a)  For  operating  for  hire  a  public  coach  or  carriage,  not  operated 
by  motor  power,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  a  license  tax  of  $lJt5 
per  m^onth  shall  be  charged;  for  a  public  cart,  dray,  or  other  public  vehicle  not 
operated  by  motor  power  the  following  license  taxes  sJiall  be  charged,  namely: 
For  each  2-whccl  vehicle,  $2.50  per  month;  for  each  4'Wheel  vehicle,  $5  per 
month;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  construction  and  application  of  this 
xection  all  vehicles  which  are  used  on  the  public  roads  of  the  Canal  Zone  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  or  other  articles  of  value  by  merchants  and 
dealers  shall  be  held  to  be  subject  to  license  as  provided  in  this  section;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  license  taxes  in  this  section  enumerated  shall  not  apply 
to  conveyances  of  the  herein-indicated  character  wherein  passengers  are  trans- 
ported for  hire  which  are  duly  licensed  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.* 

(&)  For  operating  and  maintaining  any  public  restaurant,  cantine,  lunch 
counter,  hotel,  inn,  and  boarding  or  lodging  house.  $1  per  month. 

(c)  For  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  peddler,  $2.50  per  month;  provided 
that  no  license  shall  be  required  where  only  articles  of  food  are  sold. 

id)  For  carrying  on  the  business  of  auctioneer,  $12  per  month.  For  a  single 
auction,  $1  per  day  during  its  progress. 

(e)  For  maintaining  a  public  billiard  table,  bowling  alley,  or  shooting  gallery, 
$.1  per  quarter. 

(/)  For  public  horse  races,  $10  for  each  day. 

ig)  For  maintaining  a  public  dance  hall,  $10  per  month. 

ih)  For  carrying  on  the  busUiess  of  pawnbroker,  $10  per  month. 

(i)  For  conducting  theatrical  and  like  amusements  tendered  the  public  for 
which  an  admission  fee  is  charged : 

(1)  Circuses,  menageries,  and  caravans  under  canvas,  $5  for  each  day  exhi- 
bitions are  given. 

(2)  Minstrel,  musical,  variety,  and  all  other  similar  ahows  or  exhlbltiooB 
given  under  canvas  or  within  an  inclosure,  $2.50  per  day  or  $10  per  month. 

>  Betablished  by  ordinance  enacted  Aug.  5,  1911. 

<  Amendment  enacted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Aog.  26.  1910.  and  approyed 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  Oct  81,  1910. 
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(8)  Musicians,  Jugglers,  acrobats,  trick  riders,  fortune  tellers,  and  persons 
engaged  in  similar  business  or  professions,  performing  in  the  public  highway  or 
A^m  house  to  house,  $1  per  month  for  each  person. 

(/)  For  maintaining  a  mtrry-go-round  for  hire,  $10  per  month. 

(Jb)  for  operating  a  hurdy-gurdy,  street  piano,  or  hand  organ,  striking  ma- 
clilne,  view  machine,  fortune-telling  device,  cane  radk,  doll  rack,  and  all  other 
siamar  devices  of  a  ncmgambling  nature  mainWiined  in  the  open  or  within  an 
indosure  where  no  admission  is  charged,  $1  a  month  for  each  device. 

Provided,  that  the  collector  of  revenues  may  refuse  to  issue  a  license  for  any 
of  the  objects  named  in  paragraphs  (b),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (i),  (j),  and  (k)  if  the 
character  of  the  applicant  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  exercise  of 
the  privUeye  granted  by  the  license  would  not  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  and 
lawful  manner;  and  provided  further,  that  any  license  granted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (b),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (i),  (j),  and  (k)  of  this  section 
shaU  at  once  become  null  and  void  'upon  conviction  in  any  court  of  the  Oandl 
Zone  of  a  violation  of  law  in  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  granted  by  such 
license;  and  provided  further,  that  licenses  granted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (e),  (g),  (i),  (j),  and  (k)  hereof  shall  not  authorize  the  exercise 
of  such  privileges  during  the  hours  from  12  midnight  to  7  a.  m.^ 

Sec.  8.  Tax  on  consumption  of  commercial  commodities. — (a)  The  following 
taxes  shall  be  charged  and  collected  on  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food : 

Bach  bull  or  steer $4. 00 

Bach  cow 3. 00 

Each  calf 2.00 

Bach  hog 1. 50 

Bach  sheep . 1. 00 

Bach  goat ^ .50 

{b)  For  the  sale  of  meat  within  the  Canal  Zone  from  animals  killed  outside 
of  the  zone  there  shall  be  charged  and  collected  a  tax  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

(c)  A  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  tUe  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  any  store,  shop,  or  booth  where  dry  goods,  hardware^ 
drugs  and  medicines,  and  other  similar  articles  of  commerce  are  offered  for  sale, 
shall  be  charged  and  collected  monthly,  provided  that  the  minimum  tax  shall  be 
$1  per  month ;  and  provided  further  that  no  tax  shall  be  collected  on  groceries 
and  articles  of  food. 

(d)  For  the  retail  sale  of  soda  water  or  other  aerated  waters  from  any 
fountain  or  booth  there  shall  be  collected  a  tax  of  $2  a  month. 

(e)  For  the  sale  of  soda  water,  other  aerated  waters,  and  ice  cream  from  any 
cart  or  other  vehicle  there  shall  be  charged  and  collected  a  tax  of  $2  a  month. 

(/)  For  the  retail  sale  of  tobacco  in  any  form  there  shall  be  charged  and  col- 
lected a  tax  of  $2  a  month. 

Seo.  9.  Poll  tax. — ^Each  male,  a  permanent  resident  of  the  Canal  Zone,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  60  years,  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of  $2  for 
each  fiscal  year  (July  1  to  June  30).  The  tax  shall  be  due  and  payable  January 
1  of  each  year  and  shall  be  delinquent  June  30 ;  provided  that  any  person  may, 
by  working  two  days  on  public  improvements  in  the  Canal  Zone,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works,  afid  presenting  to  the  district 
tax  collector  [deputy  collector  of  revenues]  a  certificate  of  such  work,  be 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  this  tax. 

Ssa  10.  Weights  and  measures.— -The  fee  for  sealing  any  set  of  weights  or 
measures  shall  be  25  cents. 

Seo.  U.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  annual  taxes  and  licenses  shall  be  due  and 
payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year  and  shall  be  delinquent 
July  31;  quarterly  taxes  and  licenses,  shall  be  due  and  payable  in  advance  on 
the  first  days  of  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  and  shall  become  delinquent 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  months;  monthly  taxes  and  licenses  shall  become 
due  and  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  and  shall  become 
delinquent  on  the  10th  day  of  each  month.  Any  tax  or  license  not  paid  when 
delinquent  shall  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  penalty  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
original  tax  or  license.  Except  where  otherwise  provided  the  tax  or  license  for 
any  part  of  any  period  herein  named  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  full  period. 

Seo.  12.  All  amounts  referred  to  herein  are  in  United  States  currency. 

Seo.  13.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  these  regulations  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  in  any  district  court  of  the 
Oanal  Zone,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $25  or  Imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days,  or  both  fine  and  improvement,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

1  Amendment  enacted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commiaaion,  Aug.  5,  1911,  and  approvt^ 
kf  the  Secretary  of  War  Ang.  22,  1911. 
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Exhibit  O. 
begulatiolfs  bespecnkq  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  canal  sons. 

ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA.      IN   FORCE  MAY   1,   1910. 

By  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  following  regulations 
respecting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Canal  Zone,  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  will  be  in  force  on  and  after  June  1,  1907 : 

Section  1.  All  laws  and  regulations  heretofore  adopted  governing  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  the  Issue  of  licenses  therefor,  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor.  But  these  regulations  shall  not  affect 
any  outstanding  license  issued  conformably  to  the  laws  and  regulations  now 
or  heretofore  in  force. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  any  employee  or  agent  of  such 
person  to  conduct  or  maintain  any  saloon,  bar,  or  drinking  place,  or  to  keep  In 
stock,  sell,  serve,  give  away,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  fermented  or  distilled 
vinous,  malt,  or  spirituous  beverages  or  liquors,  unless  the  proprietor  shall  have 
first  obta^ued  a  license  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  A  license  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  one  year,  terminating  the  SOth 
day  of  June,  may  be  Issued  to  a  person  or  persons  of  good  character  authorizing 
him  or  them  to  keep  and  maintain,  at  a  definite  location  and  place  specified  In 
the  license,  subject  to  these  regulations,  a  saloon,  bar,  or  drinking  place  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Including  thereuicder  fermented,  vinous,  malt,  and 
spirituous  beverages,  in  quantities  less  than  5  gallons. 

Sec  4.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  shall  determine,  not  less  than  60 
days  before  the  1st  of  July  of  each  yea%  the  number  of  saloons  or  drinking 
places  that  may  be  licensed  In  or  near  each  town  or  village  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
In  doing  so  It  shall  determine  approximately  the  limits  within  which  such 
saloons  and  drinking  places  may  be  located,  having  regard  to  the  hotels, 
kitchens,  labor  camps,  hospitals,  asylums,  railroad  stations,  schools,  churches, 
or  other  buildings  in  each  town  or  village. 

Sec.  5.  Notice  of  the  number  of  saloons  permitted  In  each  town  or  village  and 
the  limits  within  which  they  may  be  located  shall  be  advertised  by  the  collector 
of  revenues  at  least  once  a  week  for  two  successive  weeks  In  two  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Sec.  6.  Applicants  shall  be  invited  to  submit  applications  for  licenses  prior 
to  June  1  of  each  year.  With  his  application  each  applicant  shall  submit  a 
sworn  statement  In  writing  showing  his  age,  citizenship,  the  value  and  loca- 
tion of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  owned  by  the  applicant  within  the 
Canal  Zone;  his  business  experience  and  previous  occupations,  and  the  places 
and  times  where  and  when  the  same  were  carried  on;  the  length  of  time  the 
applicant  has  been  engaged  In  business  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the 
character  and  place  of  his  business;  whether  the  applicant  has  been  tried  or 
convicted  In  any  court  for  any  violation  of  law ;  the  town  or  village  at  or  near 
which,  and  one  or  more  locations  therein  or  near  thereto,  at  one  of  which  he 
proposes  to  carry  on  business ;  the  character  of  the  building  In  which  the  busi- 
ness will  be  conducted;  and  the  approximate  value  of  the  average  stock  the 
applicant  proposes  to  carry.  His  application  shall  be  supported  by  the  affi- 
davits of  two  well-known  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  or  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  that  they  Iw^}  known  the  applicant  for  not  less  than  six  months,  and 
that  he  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character  and  business  standing,  and  the 
statement  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  or  certificate  of  deposit, 
made  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  not  less  than  $200  gold. 

Sec  7.  On  or  prior  to  June  10  of  each  year  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
shall  publish  a  statement  announcing  the  names  of  the  successful  applicants 
and  the  locations  within  which  they  will  be  licensed  to  carry  on  business. 

Sec  8.  In  awarding  the  licenses  to  the  various  applicants  the  commission 
will  take  Into  consldei-atlon  the  personal  character,  financial  standing,  busi- 
ness record,  and  the  previous  good  conduct  of  the  applicant  In  any  business  in 
which  he  may  have  engaged,  the  location  of  the  applicant's  proposed  saloon, 
and  the  character  of  the  house  In  which  he  proposes  to  carry  it  on,  with  a  view 
to  awarding  the  preference  to  those  applicants  carrying  on  business  In  the  most 
substantial,  open,  and  well-appointed  houses  and  those  freest  from  sanitary 
objections,  and  any  other  fact  respecting  the  applicant  or  his  proposed  business 
tliat  it  deems  proper  to  take  into  consideration* 

Sec  9.  All  licensees  hereunder  shall  pay  for  license  a  fee  of  $1,200  United 
States  currency  per  year,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  for  each  semiannual 
period  in  advance. 
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Sso.  10.  All  saloons,  bars,  and  drinking  places  licensed  under  these  regula- 
tions shall  be  closed  from  11  o'clock  p.  m.  until  G  o'clock  a.  m.  the  following 
day,  and  from  12  o'clock  noon  until  6  o'clock  a.  m.  the  following  day  on  Sun- 
days and  all  legal  holidays,  and  it  sliall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  give  away,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  fermented,  vinous,  malt,  or  spirituous,  or  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  any  saloon,  barroom,  or  other  drinking  place  between  the 
above-mentioned  hours. 

Ssa  U.  Bvery  saloon,  bar,  or  other  drinking  place  shall  open  on  a  street, 
with  a  front  door  which  shall  be  not  less  than  4  feet  in  width  and  8  feet  in 
height  and  a  window  which  shall  be  not  less  than  3  feet  in  width  and  5  feet 
in  height.  The  door  and  windows  shall,  at  all  times  during  hours  when  tbe 
saloon,  bar,  or  drinking  place  is  open  for  business,  be  entirely  unobstructed  or 
uninclosed- with  bars,  shutters,  or  otherwise  except  with  glass,  and  they  shaU 
be  so  arranged  that  each  and  every  part  of  the  room  may  be  seen  from  each 
window  or  door  at  any  and  all  times.  The  room  in  which  the  saloon,  bar,  or 
drinking  place  is  situated  shall  contain  not  less  than  400  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room  sball  be  of  wood  or  plaster,  and  the 
floor  shall  be  of  wood  or  concrete.  It  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  cleanly 
condition,  and  shall  be  provided  with  adequate  means  of  light  and  ventilation. 
There  shall  not  be  kept  in  any  such  room  any  tables,  chairs,  or  benches  for  the 
use  of  customers,  and  only  such  tables^  chairs,  and  benches  as  may  he  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  and  of  the  employees  of  the  saloon,^ 
bar,  or  drinking  place  in  the  transaction  of  their  business.  Any  room  used  as 
a  saloon,  bar,  or  drinking  place  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  have  or  expose  for  sale  therein  any  article  other  than 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors  and  carbonated  beverages  usually  known  under 
the  name  of  soft  drinks,  except  cigars  and  tobacco,  which  may  be  sold  upon 
the  payment  of  the  required  license  fee  therefor.  Where  billiard  tables  or 
bowling  alleys  are  operated  in  connection  with  any  saloon,  they  shall  be  located 
in  rooms  separate  and  distinct  from  the  saloon  or  drinking  place  proper.  Such 
rooms,  or  any  room  connecting  witb  the  saloon  or  drinking  place,  shall  open 
upon  a  street,  with  rooms  and  windows  arranged  as  is  provided  for  in  the  case 
of  the  saloon  or  drinking  place,  and  shall  be  exi;)osed  to  complete  observation 
upon  Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  same  manner.  It  shall  be  unlawful  at  any 
time  to  serve  drinks  under  the  same  or  any  license  in  any  such  billiard  room 
or  bowling  alley  or  other  room  connecting  with  the  saloon  or  drinking  place 
proper.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  holder  of  any  license  herein  provided  for 
to  maintain  any  but  a  quiet  and  orderly  place  or  to  sell  or  serve  or  permit  to 
be  sold  or  served  or  to  be  given  away  any  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  intoxi- 
cated person  or  to  any  person  under  the  age  of  16  years,  or  to  permit  any  intooH- 
cated  person  or  any  person  under  the  age  of  16  years  to  remain  in  or  about  the 
premises  where  such  liquors  are  kept  for  ?a/e,*  or  to  sell  or  keep  therein  any 
wine,  t>eer,  or  liquors  except  such  as  is  of  good,  standard  quality,  as  defined  by 
the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  free  from  adulteration. 

This  section  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the  proprietor  of  any  hotel  or  restau- 
rantj  holding  a  license  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  a  room  in  the  same  building  with 
such  hotel  or  restaurant,  from  serving  to  guests  in  the  dining  room  of  such 
hotel  or  restaurant,  with  bona  fide  meals,  liquors  sold  at  his  bar  in  the  same 
building.* 

Sec.  12.  In  the  event  of  the  revocation  or  cancellation  of  any  license  granted 
under  the  terms  of  these  regulations,  another  license  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  be  issued  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
year  for  which  the  revoked  or  canceled  license  was  issued,  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
at  the  same  place,  but  such  license  shall  be  issued  only  after  advertisement  for 
the  same  length  of  time  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  provided  herein  for 
the  issuance  of  the  canceled  or  revoked  license. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  a  license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  keep  it  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room  where  the 
liquors  are  sold  or  served,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  is  declared  unlawful. 

Sec.  14.  No  license  shall  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  or  from 
one  place  to  another,  witJiout  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  of 
dvU  administration  and  the  chairman  of  the  commission} 

1  Adopted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  July  18,  1908,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  war,  Aug.  4,  1008. 

'Adopted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  Aug.  1,  1907,  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  Sept.  4,  1907. 

'Adopted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  Mar.  26,  1909,  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  Apr.  8,  1909. 
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Sec.  15.  All  licenses  herein  provided  for  shall  be  issued  by  the  collector  of 
revenues  of  the  Canal  Zone  upon  the  authority  of  the  Isthmivi  Canal  Commis- 
sion regularly  granted,  and  upon  payment  to  the  collector  of  revenues,  or  his 
deputy  or  assistant,  of  the  amount  of  such  license  as  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  16.  Criminal  prosecution  under  these  regulations  shall  be  instituted  hi 
the  district  courts  of  the  Canal  Zone  against  the  person  or  persons  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  these  regulations,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  offend- 
ers shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  fine  not  to  exceed  $25  United  States 
currency,  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  30  days,  or  both. 

Sec.  17.  Jn  case  any  holder  of  a  license  herein  provided  for  shaiU  he  found 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  or  of  any  poUoe 
regulation  or  law  governing  the  sale  of  liquors,  now  or  hereafter  in  force  in  the 
Canal  Zone^  he  shall  he  punished  hy  fine  or  iminisonment,  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  section,  or  hy  the  revocation  of  his  license,  or  hy  any  one  or  all  of 
these  penalties,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  But  upon  second  conviction^ 
his  license  shall  at  once  hccome  null  and  void  as  the  consequence  of  such  con- 
viction, and  he  shall  also  he  liahle  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  hoth,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.^ 

Sec.  18.  Any  licen^  issued  under  the  provisions  of  these  regulations  may  be 
canceled  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  at  any  time  for  good  and  sufficient 
cause,  but  if  the  license  should  be  canceled  for  any  cause  other  than  a  violation 
of  this  or  any  law  or  regulation  in  force  in  the  Canal  Zone  the  license  fee  pro- 
portioned to  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  lic^ise  shall  be  refunded  to  him. 

Approved  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  April  27,  1907. 

Geo.  W.  Goethals,  Chairman, 

Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  May  17,  1907. 

ExHimT  D. — Expenditures  department  of  civU  administration  {including  de- 
partment of  law).  Canal  Zone,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1911. 


Congres- 
siona! 

appropri- 
atloD. 


Canal  Zone 
govern- 
meot. 


TotaL 


Administration 

Supreme  and  drcuit  courts 

District  courts 

Division  of  posts,  customs,  and  revenues: 

Posts 

Customs 

Revenues 

Lands  and  buildings 

Estates 

Schools 

Police  and  prisons 

Fire  protection 

Division  of  public  works: 

Waterworks  and  sewers- 
Panama 

Colon 

Pavements^ 

Panama 

Colon , 

Miscellaneous  zone  public  works 

C<Histniction  of  buildings 

Repairs  to  buildings 

Treasurer  of  Canal  Zone 


Total 

Law  department. 


S52, 
27, 


473.03 
817.69 


101. 

7, 

12. 

6. 

1, 


049.  (VI 
S54  91 
612.89 
388.87 
613.12 


$4,052.66 
"i8*66666" 
69,120.19 


4.038.33 


96, 


983.87 
806  87 


82,970.46 
11,691.82 


824.86 
993.23 

236.91 
337.47 
836.96 
42L36 
685.21 
d9a40 


69,268.16 


$67,126.08 
27,817.60 
18,600.00 

100,175.23 

7,864.91 

10,06L21 

0,308.87 

1,018. 12 

82, 97a  40 

806,676.19 

90,806.87 


37,824.80 
$4,308.28 

0,236.91 
9,837.47 
63,106.10 
4,42L30 
4,085.21 
8,60&40 


699,882.08 
20,026.09 


240,213.16 


940,005.28 
20,030.09 


Total,  including  law  department. 


719,908.17 


240,213.16 


Expenditures: 

Fiscal  year  1909.. 
Fiscal  year  mo.. 


714,601.28 
683,779.37 


412,102.86 
4fl0,96a36 


9e0,13L83 


1,120,064.14 
1,144,739.68 


1  Adopted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commlmlon  July  18,  1908,  and  approy«d  hy  the 
Secretary  of  War  Aug.  i,  1908. 
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BxHiBiT  B. — Organization,  department  of  civil  administration,  and  Canal  Zone 
government,  as  of  Oct,  26, 1911, 


Employees. 


Employees. 


EzecutlTe  office: 

Commissioier 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  chief  clerk 

Clerks 

Storekeeper 

Translator 

Mcneofera 

Total 

Dhrision  of  posts,  costonis,  and  reve- 
noes: 
Collector  of  revenues  (and  director 

ofposta) 

Deputy  collectors  of  revenues. . . . , 

Clerks 

Postal  clerks 

Inspectors , 

Postmasters , 

Assistant  postmasters 

Railway  mail  clerics 

Messengen 

Total 

Dfvisioa  of  police  and  prisons: 

Oiicf. 

Assistant  chief 

Inspectors 

Clerks 

Lieutenants 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

First-class  policemen 

Policemen 

Total 

DirisioD  of  fire  protection: 

Chief 

Assistant  chief 

aerk 

Engineer 

Electridaa 

Captains 

Lientejants , 

Firemen. 

Lineman , 

Messenger 

Total 


25 


109 


1 

1 

2 

6 

4 

8 

20 

117 

IIG 


274 


Division  of  public  works: 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Clerks 

Inspectors 

Forpmen 

Engineers 

Masons 

Pipefitters 

Carpenters 

Laborers 

Total 

Division  of  schools: 

Superintendent 

Supervisors 

I'rlncipals 

f'lerks 

Teachers 

Children's  supervisors 

TotAl *. 

OfUce  of  the  treasurer: 

Treasurer 

Assistant  treasurer 

Clerks 

Total 

Supreme  and  circuit  courts: 

Chief  Justice 

Associate  Justices 

Clerks 

Translators 

Messengers 

Total 

District  courts: 

Judges 

Clerks 

Total 

Grand  total 


1 
1 
6 
6 
6 
3 
14 
18 
1 
20 


76 


1 
2 
7 
2 
68 
2 


77 


8 


NoTK.— This  statement  Includes  ail  employees  paid  from  oongresslonal  appropriations  as  well  i 
paid  from  funds  arising  from  local  taxation  on  the  zone. 


AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

8TATEHENT  07  HB.  CHABLES  B.  O'NEH,  07  COLON,  BEPITBUC  07 

PANAMA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  CNeil,  you  represent  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
the  city  of  Colon,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  CNedu  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  t 
Mr.  CNbil.  I  am  a  lawyer. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  any 
statement  you  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  O'Neh..  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  custom  of  the  committee, 
and  do  not  know  whether  I  am  expected  to  sit  down  or  stand  up. 

The  Chahiman.  You  can  assume  any  attitude  you  desire  for  your 
comfort 

Mr.  CNBHi.  Thank  you.  The  object  of  my  appearing  h^e  before 
you  to-night  is  to  discuss  briefly  some  matters  of  interest  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  Isthmus,  and  more  particularly  to  the  business  men 
of  Colon.  They  have  delegated  me  to  come  over  here,  as  secretary 
of  their  board  of  commerce,  to  place  these  matters  beiore  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Colon  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  come  from? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  From  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  some  sympathizers  on  the  commit- 
tee ;  two  of  the  members  of  this  committee  are  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  There  was  to  have  been  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  another  representative  of  the  board  of  commerce,  here 
to-night,  but  unfortunately  his  wife  was  taken  sick  this  afternoon, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  have  anyone  else  to  accompany  me,  so  the 
matter  was  left  to  me. 

The  proposition  that  the  merchants  want  to  bring  before  the  com- 
mittee IS  the  (question  of  the  commissary,  or,  more  particularly,  the 
question  of  doing  away  with  the  present  commissary  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal;  and  for  that  purpose  we  desire  to  advance  a 
few  reasons  that  might  probably  suggest  themselves  to. you  members 
of  the  committee  as  being  forcible  and  logical  enough  to  cause  you 
to  coincide  with  our  views.  We  realize  that  we  have  not  an  absolute 
right  in  any  way  to  demand  anything  of  the  committee  or  to  de- 
mand anjrthing  of  the  United  States  Government  with  reference  to 
this  matter,  but  we  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  order  to  promote 
the  future  commerce  that  will  pass  not  only  through  the  canal,  but 
will  ultimately  be  brought  about  between  the  United  States  ana  the 
South  American  countries,  that  you  consider  in  this  connection  the 
situation  confronting  the  merchants  of  Colon.  There  is  no  question 
about  it  but  that  the  present  commissary  has  injured  business  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  Isthmus.  The  reports  of  the  American  consul  at 
Colon  and  Panama  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  that  fact.  They  show,  for  instance,  that  since 
the  year  1909  the  importations  into  Colon  have  decreased  over 
$800,000,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  Panama, 
though  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  exact  figures.  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Report,  No.  132,  which  con- 
tains a  report  from  the  American  consul  at  Colon,  and  in  this  report 
he  particularly  says  that  the  depression  in  business  has  been  due  to 
the  commissary.    His  language  is  as  follows : 

Trade — ^that  Is,  trade  in  CJolon — continues  depressed.  The  men  employed 
by  the  canal  and  railroad  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  commissary,  reducing 
the  local  imports  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  former  years.  ThS 
Imports  from  England,  Germany,  and  France  continue  about  the  same. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  nearlv  all  the  business  houses  are  carried 
on  by  foreigners.    However,  there  are  quite  a  few  Americans  in 
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Colon  who  are  engaged  in  business  there.  There  are  several  promi- 
nent American  business  men  there,  among  whom  I  might  mention 
Mr.  Marcus,  who  is  engaged  in  several  Imes  of  business,  and  also, 
Mr.  Ingram,  who  has  extensive  business  interests  there.  The  com- 
missary does  not  necessarily  simply  articles  only  to  the  employees  of 
the  commission.  I  know  and  I  realize  that  the  comn^ion  is  doing 
all  in  its  power  to  prevent  outsiders  from  obtaining  supplies  there, 
but  so  long  as  you  have  a  commissary  it  will  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  prevent  others  from  going  in  there  and  securing  supplies. 
For  instance,  the  employee  of  the  commission  obtains  a  book,  which 
entitled  him  to  go  there  and  procure  any  supplies  that  are  on  sale 
there,  and  his  book  may  be  presented  by  himself  or  any  member  of 
his  family.  Consequently,  it  has  happened  frequently  that  these 
books  have  been  transferred  to  others,  and  these  others  have  used 
them.  ^  But,  without  considering  the  question  of  outsiders  receiving 
commissary  supplies,  we  contend  that  m  so  far  as  the  employees  are 
able  to  secure  these  supplies  that  it  injures  local  business.  It  seems  to 
the  merchants  here  that  the  reason  for  the  commissary  has  ceased  to 
exist  For  instance,  the  commissary  was  originally  started,  if  I 
am  correct  in  my  understanding,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  em- 
ployees of  the  commission  to  obtain  supplies  and  necessaries  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  otherwise.  It  was  then  contended 
that  these  supplies  could  not  be  obtained  locally  at  reasonable  prices, 
but  that  is  not  true  any  longer.  Almost  all  lines  of  supplies  that 
are  now  sold  by  the  commissary  can  be  procured  from  the  private 
merchants  in  Colon  and  Panama,  and  a  great  many  of  them  can  be 
procured  at  a  very  slightly  increased  cost  over  the  cost  of  such 
articles  in  the  commissary.  However,  there  is  a  duty  of  16  per 
cent — that  is  the  lowest  duty — imposed  on  importations  into  the 
Bepublic  of  Panama  by  private  merchants,  but  the  Government  pays 
no  duty.  In  addition  to  this  duty  of  16  per  cent,  the  private  mer- 
chants have  to  pay  freight;  they  have  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their 
employees;  they  have  to  pay  high  rentals;  they  have  to  pay  insur- 
ance; and  they  have  to  pay  innumerable  other  items  of  expense  that 
go  to  increase  the  cost  of  these  importations,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  this  additional  cost  amounts  to  something  like  30  per 
cent  Now,  when  you  have  to  add  80  per  cent  on  the  original  cost 
of  an  article,  you  can  readily  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  private  merchants  to  compete  with  the  commissary.  An- 
other thing,  the  merchants — or  many  of  them — are  compelled  to  buy 
their  supplies  or  commodities  that  they  sell  from  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  beinff  in  a  somewhat  better  position  to  compete  with  the 
commissary.  Now,  the  commissary  likewise  purchases  a  lot  of  articles 
from  abroad.  I  have  here  a  list,  that  I  have  obtained  from  a  very 
good  authority — and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  disputed  by  anyone — 
Slowing  the  number  of  articles  the  commissary  purchases  from 
abroad.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

Beans,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  candi^, 
crackers,  crockery,  chemical  apparatus,  drugs,  earthenware,  fruit 
salts,  canned  fish,  glassware,  hosiery,  jams,  leather  goods,  matches, 
macaroni,  mineral  water,  condensed  milk,  nonalcoholic  iDevera^, 
riding  breeches,  perfumery,  pipes,  dried  peas,  porcelain,  pickles,  rice, 
ribbons,  sauces,  serges,  straw  hats,  tableware,  vinegar,  raincoats, 
woolen  goods,  toys,  hces,  and  many  other  articles.    This  is  a  partial 
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list,  but  it  is  as  complete  as  I  was  able  to  obtain  it.  But  the  fact 
that  these  articles  are  purchased  by  the  commissary  from  abroad 
compels  the  merchants  of  Colon  to  do  likewise.  The  merchants  of 
Colon  must  purchase  these  articles  from  abroad  if  they  want  to 
compete  in  any  respect  at  all  with  the  commissary.  Now,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  if  the  merchants  could,  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence, hope  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  commissary  and  pur- 
chase their  goods  in  the  United  States  th^  would  do  so,  because 
the  haul  is  shorter  and  it  would  save  time.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  import  these  articles  in  a  hurry,  and  it  would  save  time 
if  they  could  purchase  them  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the 
reduced  cost  oi  woolen  goods  and  linen  goods  forces  them  to  procure 
them  from  England  and  abroad.  The  fact  that  they  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  reduced  cost  abroad,  and  thus  enable  the  merchants  nere 
to  compete  with  the  commissary,  forces  them  to  purchase  these 
articles  from  abroad.  For  that  reason  it  diverts  to  a  great  extent 
a  business  and  a  commerce  that  would  naturally  ccwne  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Ifethmus,  and,  of  course,  the  purdiase  of  these 
same  articles  by  the  commissary  from  abroad  diverts  a  vast  amount 
of  business  from  the  United  States.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  there  is 
not  any  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
that  the  employees  must  purchase  here;  there  is  not  such  a  difforence 
as  would  warrant  the  employees  or  the  members  of  this  conmiittee 
to  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  employees  to  pur- 
chase them  in  Colon. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Commissary  Bulletin,  and  have  com- 
pared the  prices  in  it  with  the  prices  of  the  same  articles;  that  is, 
necessaries  and  provisions  that  are  sold  in  Colon,  and  I  find  about 
this  difference  in  the  prices.  For  instance,  there  is  a  difference  of  19 
per  cent  in  the  cost  of  butter — that  is,  it  is  19  per  cent  cheaper  in  the 
commissary — eggs  are  cheaper  in  Colon,  sugar  is  7  per  cent  cheaper 
in  the  commissary,  flour  is  25  per  cent  cheaper,  salt  is  11  per  cent 
cheaper,  milk  is  the  same,  lard  is  11  per  cent  cheaper,  rice  is  26  per 
cent  cheaper,  pT)tatoes  are  7  per  cent  cheaper,  beans  are  26  per  cent 
cheaper,  and  bread  is  the  same.  Furniture  sells  cheaper  in  Colon; 
but,  upon  investigation,  you  will  find  that  a  great  many  of  the  em- 
ployees who  have  no  quarters,  because  they  can  not  secure  quarters 
until  after  a  ^ear  or  more,  buy  furniture  at  a  slightly  increased  cost 
in  the  commissary,  because  they  receive  their  books.  Their  wages 
are  advanced  to  them,  and  they  receive  books  and  can  obtain  the  sup- 
plies without  ready  money.  Now,  you  will  note  that  the  greatest 
difference  in  these  prices  is  25  per  cent,  whereas  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  bringing  goods  here,  as  between  the  commissary  and  the  mer- 
chants, is  fully  30  per  cent,  at  least.  Of  course,  it  will  be  still  some 
hardship  upon  the  employees  who  would  be  held  here  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  canal,  but  you  gentlemen  have  been 
here  for  some  time  and  can  realize  that  conditions  have  changed 
vastly  since  these  employees  were  first  brought  down  here.  This  is 
an  ideal  climate,  and  their  comforts  and  convenience  are  still  looked 
after.  They  receive  probably  higher  pay  than  men  engaged  in  like 
pursuits  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  have  their  own  quarters,  and 
receive  every  possible  benefit  and  convenience  that  the  commissipn 
can  bestow  upon  them,  and  to  pay  this  slightly  increased  cost  for 
these  provisions  would  not  be  in  any  sense  a  hardship. 
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It  is  a  question  of  whether  you  ought  to  consider  the  present  con- 
venience of  these  men  or  to  consult  the  future  commercial  growth 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  necessarily,  as  growing  from  it,  the  increased 
commercial  growth  of  the  States,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States,  with  whom  the  business  people  here  have  com- 
mercial intercourse.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  but  after  the  canal 
is  completed,  if  the  commissary  is  maintained  and  is  widened — 
with  all  due  respect  to  Col.  Goethals  in  the  matter,  because  it  is 
proposed  by  the  commission  to  widen  the  present  latitude  of  this 
commissary  so  as  to  take  in  not  only  the  employees  of  the  commis- 
sion but  all  the  vessels  and  ships  that  go  through  the  canal — local 
business  conditions  here  will  become  much  worse.  Now,  gentlemen, 
stop  and  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  will  mean  to  the  business 
interests  on  the  Isthmus.  If  the  United  States  enters  into  this 
private  business  of  supplying  ships  that  come  into  Colon  to  pass 
through  the  canal,  ana  supply  the  men  who  work  on  the  canal,  is 
there  any  possibility  of  private  business  progressing  on  the  Isthmus? 
Where  ana  with  whom  will  we  be  able  to  do  business?  It  will  abso- 
lutely paralyze  all  private  business  on  the  Isthmus.  If  the  Canal 
Zone  is  made  a  military  base,  and  all  private  business  excluded  from 
the  Isthmus,  you  will  then  have  this  fine  range  of  territory,  stretch- 
ing^ from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  that  will  remain  absolutely  idle. 
This  Isthmus,  midway  between  South  America  and  North  America, 
will  be  denied  any  participation  in  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween North  and  South  America,  and  in  whatever  way  you  con- 
sider the  proposition  you  will  see  that  such  a  course  will  have  the 
effect  of  crippling  and  paralyzing  business  here. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  commissary  that  it 
may  be 'said  that  the  merchants  of  Panama  can  not  in  any  respect 
compete,  and  that  is  the  cold-storage  plant.  You  have  been  told  that 
cold-storage  supplies  can  not  be  sola  by  the  private  merchants,  and 
that  is  true.  I  have  enumerated  a  number  of  articles  of  merchandise 
that  the  merchants  of  Colon  have  to  sell  at  an  increased  cost.  Now, 
in  the  matter  of  cold  storage,  so  long  as  the  Government  continues 
to  operate  a  cold-storage  plant  here  no  one  else  will  go  into  that  same 
business.  One  of  our  representatives  and  myself  were  talking  with 
a  representative  of  Armour  &  Co.,  who  came  here  some  time  ago 
with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  cold-storage  plant  here.  We  told 
him  that  it  was  useless  to  do  so  unless  he  had  some  assurance  that 
the  Government  would  go  out  of  that  business.  So,  taking  into  con- 
sideration every  phase  of  the  business,  what  is  to  become  of  our  local 
business  interests  if  this  policy  is  pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion? 
Business  will  be  absolutely  crippled  and  paralyzed  here  on  the 
Isthmus.  In  this  connection  I  recall  to  mind  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened here  some  time  ago.  One  of  the  business  men  here  wrote  an 
essay,  and  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  essay,  on  the  subject  of  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Isthmus.  It  ap- 
pears that  about  three  years  ago  the  American  consul  conducted  an 
essay  contest  and  offered  a  scholarship  as  a  prize  to  the  business  man 
in  Colon  who  would  write  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  trade 
relations  between  Colon  and  the  United  States.  I  have  seen  that 
prize  essay,  and  in  it  the  author  predicted  his  own  business  down- 
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fall,  as  subsequent  events  proved.    I  quote  from  his  essay,  because  I 
think  that  he  has  stated  the  proposition  more  clearly  than  I  can: 

With  regard  to  this  Republic,  the  import  trade  from  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  steadily  increasing  within  late  years,  is  doomed  to  retrograde,  owing 
to  the  commissariat  operated  here  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Oo,  (controlled  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission). 

This  concern  is  in  a  position  to  and  is  actually  operating  against  the  mer- 
chants of  Panama  and  Colon,  who  have  to  pay  import  duties  on  all  goods 
brought  in  by  them,  in  addition  to  insurance  at  a  very  high  premium  and  other 
expenses,  from  all  of  which  the  said  commission's  commis&ariat  is  exempted. 
The  business  carried  on  by  this  institution  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  any  first 
class  department  store  in  the  United  States,  and,  being  operated  nnder  the 
advantages  already  expressed,  it  defied  competition  in  every  line  of  goods. 
Goods  of  American  manufacture  are  being  sold  by  it  at  less  cost  than  they  can 
be  bought  for  in  the  United  State&  This  has  brought  al>out  a  great  depression 
in  trade  for  the  past  four  months,  with  a  downward  t^id^cy,  pointing  to  the 
ruin  of  the  commerce  of  Panama  and  Colon.  This  unfortunate  condition  wonld 
be  less  acute  if  the  operations  of  the  store  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
alias  Panama  Railroad  commissariat,  were  restricted  to  strictly  the  ordinary 
and  immediate  necessaries  of  life  instead  of  deaUng  in  toys,  perfumery,  ladles' 
fineries,  and  other  articles  of  luxury. 

In  connection  with  this  essay,  when  this  man  made  this  prophecy 
he  predicted  his  own  failure,  because  only  six  months  ago  M.  A. 
Jaspe  failed  absolutely  because  he  sold  a  great  deal  of  the  same  kind 
of  goods  that  are  sold  in  the  commissary. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  he  secured  the  prize 
or  not? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  This  gentleman  secured  the  prize,  and,  by  the  way,  in 
connection  with  this  essay,  I  wish  to  state  that  this  gentleman  is  a 
foreigner,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  picked  up 
in  less  than  four  or  five  years  on  the  Isthmus.  But,  in  addition  to 
this  gentleman,  I  can  enumerate  several  others  who  have  failed 'widiin 
the  last  year  or  so.  It  is  probable  that  10  or  12  have  failed,  and  there 
are  at  least  3  or  4  more  about  whom  there  are  common  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  behind  in  meeting  their  obligations  and  are  about 
tc  fail.  And  failure  must  come  as  long  as  the  commissary  is  main- 
tained and  importations  are  reduced  and  business  conditions  become 
more  depressed  every  year.  The  merchants  are  bound  to  fail  in 
Colon  and  Panama,  and  these  cities  will  be  nothing  more  than  idle 
pieces  of  property.  Now,  it  is  true  that  a  few  ventures  have  been 
made  into  agriculture  in  this  country — ^that  is,  upon  the  Isthmus. 
Upon  the  Isthmus  a  few  men  have  started  sugar  plantations  and 
other  like  industries.  But  when  you  look  around  you — ^when  you 
have  traveled  over  the  Isthmus,  as  you  have  already  done — ^you  will 
notice  on  all  sides  of  you  vast  stretches  of  land  probably  as  fertile 
as  any  land  in  the  world  which  remains  absolutely  idle.  Not  only 
is  that  true  of  the  zone,  but  the  lands  far  into  the  interior  remain 
idle.  Now,  as  long  as  business  conditions  continue  to  be  dull  in  the 
two  largest  cities  on  the  Isthmus  capital  will  be  discouraged  from 
coming  m  from  the  United  States  or  any  other  country  to  engage  in 
business  here  of  any  kind.  This  country  will  never  be  opened  up 
until  its  two  large  cities  have  advanced  commercially  and  inaustrially. 

You  will  find  everywhere  throughout  the  world  that  the  opening 
of  the  country  has  always  started  with  the  commercial  advancement 
of  its  principal  cities.  Therefore,  if  you  restrict  the  opportunities  of 
capital,  capital  will  become  afraid  of  investing  in  this  country.    We 
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have  merchants  here  and  they  are  failing,  and  foreign  capital  will 
not  open  up  this  vast  country  while  local  commercial  conditions  re- 
main so  depressed.  They  will  not  till  this  soil,  dig  the  minerals  from 
this  earth,  so  lone  as  these  depressing  conditions  continue.  You  may 
have  heard  that  this  country  is  not  only  a  fertile  one  for  agriculture, 
but  that  it  is  also  rich  in  minerals.  These  resources  have  not  been 
developed,  and  they  will  remain  undeveloped  until  men  with  capital 
from  the  United  States  or  other  countries  are  convinced  that  business 
conditions  are  such  here  that  they  will  be  able  to  market  their  goods, 
and  until  they  can  be  assured  that  they  will  be  i^ermitted  to  take  their 
goods  to  market  without  meeting  the  competition  of  a  Government- 
owned  commissary.  There  will  be  a  vast  amount  of  business  done  on 
this  Isthmus  when  the  ships  commence  to  go  through  the  canal. 
They  will  have  to  purchase  supplies,  and  if  these  supplies  are  sold 
by  the  Government  to  all  the  vessels  that  go  through  here  the  busi- 
ness men  will  receive  none  of  this  business  created  by  the  passage  of 
the  ships  through  the  canal.  Well,  as  I  have  stated  before,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  to  appeal  to  this  com- 
mittee or  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  Government  to  remedy  these 
conditions.  Still,  we  believe,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  it  would  be 
a  better  policy  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  these  pecmle.  It  would  be  a  wise 
policy  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States  Grovemment  to  hold  their 
respect  and  hold  their  regard,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  such  a 
thing  bein^  possible  if  the  Government  adopts  the  socialistic  and 
monopolistic  policy  of  going  into  all  lines  of  private  business.  It  will 
absolutely  throttle  these  business  men  and  will  drive  them  out  of 
business  and  leave  them  no  opportunity^  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  They 
are  not  asking  you  to  enact  any  particular  law  or  to  execute  any 
particular  law  that  has  been  made  in  their  favor,  but  they  ask  for  the 
right  to  live  and  to  do  business  and  not  to  be  driven  out  of  business 
by  Government  competition.  I  think  that  I  have  covered  the  matters 
that  the  board  of  commerce  desired  to  have  me  bring  before  you. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  very  able  exhortation  you 
have  made  and  the  reasons  and  arguments  that  you  have  urged,  you 
are  apprised  that  there  are  two  controlling  reasons  prompting  the 
Government  to  establish  the  commissary  and  to  further  develop  its 
facilities.  One  is  the  absolute  necessity  to  have  a  certain  ana  re- 
liable supply  of  these  things.  The  other  is  that  these  supplies  shall 
be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  price.  You  have,  no  doubt,  contem- 
plated the  vast  increase  in  the  demand  that  will  be  made  if  we  are 
to  encourage  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  use  this  route,  and  if 
arrangements  are  not  made  to  guarantee  the  persons  desiring  to  use 
this  canal  that  there  will  be  a  certainty  of  supply  and  a  reasonable- 
ness of  price  for  these  supplies,  we  can  not  hope  to  compete  for  the 
business  of  the  world.  Under  what  guaranty  is  your  city  prepared 
to  offer  that  certainty  of  supply  ana  reasonableness  of  price  which 
must  always  be  present?  You  are  aware  that  when  the  canal  is 
opened,  if  we  secure  the  business  for  which  we  hope,  the  demands 
will  be  immensely  increased. 

Mr.  O'Nbil.  In  reply  to  that  question,  I  would  say  that  probably 
in  no  other  city  of  its  size  are  there  so  manj  men  wno  have  capital 
and  who  are  willing  to  invest  their  capital  in  profitable  enterprises, 
and  among  the  members  of  the  board  of  commerce  there  are  maqy 
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who  have  intended  to  engage  in  this  ship-chandlery  business,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it  but  that  the  board  of  commerce  will 
guarantee  that  thev  will  enter  into  this  business  of  supplying  ves- 
sels that  come  in  here.  Some  of  them  are  already  in  that  Ime  of 
business.  There  is  one  ship-chandlery  house  over  there,  and  this 
gentleman  is  intending  to  increase  the  capacity  of  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  assurances  would  we  have,  if  the  Govern- 
ment facilities  were  discontinued,  that  prices  would  not  be  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Of  course,  competition  would  regulate  the  prices  the 
same  here  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world.  Competition  is  very  keen 
in  Colon  in  the  grocery  business.  If  you  will  go  through  Colon,  you 
will  notice  that  some  merchants  advertise  e^gs  at  40  cents  a  dozen 
and  some  others  at  38  cents  per  dozen,  and  m  several  other  articles 
there  is  the  same  keen  competition. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  local  and  temporary;  but  suppose  the 
strong  and  certain  arm  of  the  Government  was  withdrawn,  suppose 
that  Factor  in  the  regulation  of  the  prices  of  these  supplies  was  with- 
drawn, would  not  these  merchants  cease  to  compete  so  sharply  and 
have  a  general  understanding  for  mutual  preservation? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  do  not  think  that  the  merchants  would  be  able  to 
say  at  what  price  they  would  sell  any  particular  commodities,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  it  could  be  fixed  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  compete  with  the  Suez  Canal,  we  must  real- 
ize that  all  along  the  route  of  ships  using  the  Suez  Canal  there  are 
large  markets  and  cities  competing  with  one  another  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  these  supplies;  while  on  this  route,  if  we  do  not  have  such 
competition,  either  through  a  Government  establishment  or  through 
local  private  capital,  and  it  should  be  bruited  about  that  vessels  com- 
ing this  way  can  only  depend  upon  small  local  supplies  at  exorbi- 
tant prices,  we  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  the  Suez  route. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  These  cities  that  border  on  the  Suez  Canal  are  pretty 
much  in  the  same  situation  as  Colon.  Competition  controls  their 
prices,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  they  have  Government-controlled 
nouses. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  are  large  commercial  cities  along  that 
route  that  compete  with  one  another  F 

Mr.  O'Neil.    Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  cities  are  of  different  nationalities. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  suppose  the  Suez  Canal  route 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  "Which  is  our  main  competitor. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Suez  and  Port  Said  were  allowed  to  do  business  there 
without  any  competition  from  the  Government,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  have  grown  wonderfully,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  Colon 
under  similar  conditions.  As  I  have  said,  there  is  capital  enough  to 
invest  in  the  ship-chandlery  business.  It  would  be  impossible  to  cite 
any  particular  man  who  would  make  the  investment,  but  I  think  all 
the  business  could  be  taken  care  of.  I  think  that  the  prices  would  be 
adjusted.    Even  in  the  things  where  the  commissary  does  not  com- 

fete  with  private  merchants,  the  prices  are  regulated  by  competition, 
n  cases  where  the  commissary  does  not  furnish  the  supplies  the 
merchants  do  not  hold  up  the  people.  One  instance  of  that  fact  is 
furniture.  While  the  commissary  competes  slightly,  still  it  does  not 
compete  seriously  in  the  matter  of  furniture,  and  there  are  three  or 
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four  furniture  houses  there  in  keen  competition,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  price  of  furniture  is  kept  down  very  reasonably.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  consular  reports  shows  that  iron  beds  and  aressers  can 
be  bought  cheaper  here  in  Colon  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
competition  of  the  Government  is  not  very  serious  in  that  particular 
commodity. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  completed  your  statement? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
Mr.  O'Neil  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Where  was  the  furniture  bought  which  you  say  can 
be  sold  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  O'Neil.  It  was  bought  in  England  and  abroad.  The  furniture 
that  is  sold  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  of  course,  was  bought 
abroad. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  stated  that  the  merchants  of  Colon  were  com- 
pelled to  make  expenditures  for  rent,  insurance,  repairs,  clerk  hire, 
taxes,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  while  the  commissary  was  exempt 
from  these  charees.    Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  1  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  commissary  is  exempt 
from  all  these  charges.  I  spoke  of  the  rent  being  high,  and  that  it 
amounts  to  more  and  is  higner  for  the  merchants  than  for  the  com- 
missary, because  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  owns  its  own  land 
and  buildings  in  Colon.  The  lands  and  buildings  in  Colon  are  owned 
by  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  the  merchants  have  to  pay  rent  to  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  about  5  per  cent  income  tax  that  has  to  be  paid 
on  the  zone. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  is  that  you  concede  that  the  commissary 
does  have  to  pay  all  these  expenses  that  are  charged  against  goo^ 
sold  by  the  commissary — expense  for  buildings  and  repairs,  wages 
for  employees,  and  everything  else  that  enters  into  the  distribution 
of  these  jgoods. 

Mr.  O^EiL.  I  presume  it  does;  I  should  think  it  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  true.  So  that,  so  far  as  rent  and  these  ex- 
penses are  concerned,  the  two  competitors  concerned  stand  on  an 
equality.  It  may  be  tnat  the  commissarv  has  the  advantage,  but  that 
is  the  same  that  any  competitor  would  have  of  another.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  It  is  not  exactly  the  same.  It  is  a  diflFerent  situation, 
because  the  Government  owns  the  land,  or  the  Panama  Railroad  owns 
the  land,  and  charges  land  rental,  and  that  makes  the  rent  come 
higher. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Suppose  you  people  did  prevail  upon  us  to  do  as  you 
request,  and  that  your  service  should  oe  unsatisfactory,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  unsatisfactory  when  this  committee  visited  Colon  seven 
years  ago,  would  not  the  result  be  that  commerce  would  be  driven 
awav  from  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

IMfr.  O'Neil.  If  it  were  unsatisfactory  to  any  great  extent,  that 
would  be  true. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  what  right  have  the  merchants  of  Colon  to 
come  before  us,  as  trustees  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  invested,  or  will  have  invested,  more  than  $400,000,000,  in  the 
greatest  enterprise  in  the  world^  and  ask  us  to  take  chances  on  what 
you  will  do,  while,  when  you  did  have  the  chance,  you  failed? 
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Mr.  O'Neil.  Well,  the  Government  could  rive  the  merchant  some 
opportunity  by  cutting  off  some  of  the  stuff  that  is  being  sold  in  the 
commissary  wnich  would  not  amount  to  any  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  vessels,  thus  allowing  the  merchants  to  gradually  grow  into  that 
business,  instead  of  abruptlv  excluding  them  from  it.  Have  jou 
considered  that  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  merchants  going  mto 
private  business,  before  they  can  ^t  assurances  that  if  they  go  into 
that  business,  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  meet  Government  competi- 
tion? They  want  to  go  into  this  Dusiness  and  invest  money  in  it 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  could 
raise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  C!olon  for  the  purpose  of 
going  into  this  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  it  be  desirable  that  the  United  States  should  not 
go  into  the  business  of  furnishing  supplies,  what  would  you  say  to 
this  proposition:  That  the  management  of  the  canal,  whatever  it 
may  oe,  invite  the  American  merchants  to  form  an  association  of 
American  merchants  on  the  zone,  or  any  place  that  would  be  advan- 
tageous, and  that  such  organization  of  American  mercantile  inter- 
oste  should  be  allowed  to  ramish  supplies  for  ships  passing  through 
the  canal,  if  the  proper  guarantjr  be  made  as  to  the  price,  and  that 
such  organization,  with  such  business,  be  the  basis  of  extending  the 
trade  interests  of  the  United  States  along  the  Pacific  coast  ?  What 
would  you  say  that  proposition? 

Mr.  O^Netl.  I  thmk  that  would  be  a  fairly  good  solution  of  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  that  would  not  help  your  merchants? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  The  merchants  there  in  Colon  would  not  be  precluded 
from  going  into  the  association,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  you  prefer  that  sort  of  business  to  the  control 
of  the  Government  in  mmishing  srupplies  here?  Do  you  think  that 
would  be  better? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  business. 
I  think  business  would  increase  more  through  private  conduct  of  the 
business  than  through  Government  conduct  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  that  be  done,  and  the  great  houses  of  the  United 
States — in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  United  States-Should  decide  to  form  such  an 
organization,  or  some  sort  of  American  institution,  to  establish  their 
storehouses  here,  and  if  your  people  got  the  worst  of  that  sort  of 
proposition,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  would,  would  you  come  be- 
fore Congress  and  complain  against  them  just  as  you  are  doing  now? 

Mr,  O'Neil.  Do  you  mean  if  they  were  given  a  monopoly  dv  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Stevens. No,  sir;  ^ven  an  opportunity,  and  you  people  could 
not  meet  them  in  competition,  would  you  complain? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  If  they  were  not  exempted  rrom  duty,  the  people 
here  could  meet  them  in  competition. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  your  people  realize  the  necessity  that  we  are 
under  of  making  this  great  canal  enterprise  as  attractive  as  possible 
to  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  and  not  taking  any  chances 
about  it? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Of  course  we  do.  I  think  it  would  be  made  attractive 
if  commerce  and  business  increased  in  Colon,  and  as  it  naturally  and 
normally  would. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  What  proportion  of  business  do  you  suppose  that 
Colon  and  Panama  together  would  furnish  as  compared  with  the 
business  of  a  city  like  New  York?  Even  if  you  had  all  the  business 
of  the  canal  that  there  would  be,  and  all  the  business  of  the  Canal 
Zone  that  there  would  be  and  that  you  anticipate,  what  sort  of  pro- 
portion do  you  suppose  the  business  of  these  two  cities  put  together 
would  sustain  to  the  business  of  New  York? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  It  would  probably  be  a  small  proportion  at  the  start ; 
but  the  importations  of  Colon  in  1909  amountea  to  over  $2^000,000, 
and  that  is  something.  Panama  is  a  city  of  probably  three  times  the 
size  of  Colon,  and  probably  has  three  times  as  much  business.  So  it 
is  a  considerable  business,  although  not  much  in  comparison  with  the 
business  of  New  York. 

Mr,  Ste\'en8,  Do  you  realize  that  you  are  asking  us  to  imperil  the 
welfare  of  this  tremendous  enterprise,  in  which  all  these  millions  of 
dollars  are  involved,  in  order  to  foster  a  business  of  infinitesimal 
proportions  when  compared  to  the  business  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  O'Neh,.  I  was  not  assuming  that  all  the  business  of  New  York 
was  to  be  dumped  into  the  city  of  Panama  or  Colon.  The  business 
of  these  two  cities  w  l;]  I  be  In  the  way  of  furnishing  supplies  to  ves- 
sels on  the  way  through  here. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  great  many  years  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure  a  canai  across  the  Isthmus. 
They  had  a  number  of  routes  investigated.  They  tried  several  routes, 
including  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  out  for  the  unexpected  action  or 
the  Government  of  Colombia  in  failing  to  ratify  the  arrangement 
that  had  been  made,  tiiis  canal  would  probably  be  under  construction 
in  Nicara^a.  That  route  was  seriously  contemplated  for  many 
years,  and  many  people  preferred  that  route  at  the  time.  We  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  the  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
canal  just  what  we  wanted — that  is,  that  we  wanted  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus.  We  put  in  the  act  of  Congress  the  terms  of  the  grant — 
that  is,  to  secure  a  strip  of  land  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 

Protection  of  the  canal,  and  there  is  not  another  thing  in  there.  The 
Fnited  States  wants  to  treat  its  neighbor  fairlv  and  justly.  It  can 
not  aflford  to  do  otherwise.  The  stronger  it  is  the  fairer  it  will  be  in 
dealing  with  its  neighbors.  But  it  can  not  lose  sight  of  the  great 
purpose  for  which  it  is  here — that  is,  the  construction,  operation,  and 
protection  of  the  canal.  Now,  if  the  canal  had  been  constructed  on 
the  Nicaragua  route,  or  on  any  other  route  than  this,  a«d  the  busi- 
ness had  been  given  to  that  canal  route,  what  eflfect  would  that  have 
had  on  Panama  and  Colon?  Would  you  complain  that  you  had  not 
profited  by  the  Government  business  through  tne  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  caniil? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Colon  and  Panama  existed  for  a  long  time  before  the 
canal  was  heard  of  and  were  steadily  progressing. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  the  Government  had  gone  elsewhere 
and  was  constructing  the  canal,  say,  at  Nicaragua,  you  would  not  be 
complaining  about  not  getting  this  business.  Our  purpose  would 
have  been  tne  same,  and  we  would  have  been  there  for  the  same  pur- 
pose that  we  are  here.  The  same  provisions  which  are  in  force  now 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal  would  have  been  in  force  if  the 
other  route  had  been  selected.    Now,  what  right  have  you  to  com- 
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plain  if  we  go  ahead  in  pursuance  of  our  purpose  to  construct,  opjer  - 
ate,  and  protect  that  canal  in  accordance  with  the  original  intention 
which  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  before  making  the  treaty  with 
Panama? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  that  it  was  the  original 
intention  to  keep  a  commissary  and  maintain  this  commissary  after 
the  canal  was  finished.  This  matter  was  taken  up  a  few  years  back, 
and  I  understand,  although  I  would  not  venture  to  say,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  some  assurance  that  the  commissary  would 
be  discontinued  upon  the  completion  of  the  canal,  but,  as  to  the  other 
proposition,  Colon  and  Panama  were  gradually  and  steadily  growing 
before  the  canal  was  heard  of,  and  would  probably  have  continued 
to  grow.  But  after  the  canal  is  completea,  if  that  same  policy  is 
pursued,  the  commercial  interests  of  Colon  will  be  destroyed.  The 
board  of  commerce  do  not  ask  this  as  a  matter  of  right  In  fact,  the 
United  States  has  the  absolute  right  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
canal  in  any  way  it  suits  them.    But  they  ask  the  Government  to 

f;ive  them  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  Isthmus  commercially, 
or  the  reason  that  it  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  commerce  with 
the  United  States.  As  the  towns  on  the  Isthmus  grow  commercially, 
so  will  the  towns  in  the  United  States  with  which  they  have  trade 
intercourse  grow  commercially,  and  this  will,  of  course,  tend  to  pro- 
mote a  feeling  of  good  will  between  the  United  States  and  the  busi- 
ness men  of  this  Kepublic.  Your  committee  could  absolutely  say 
"  No  "  to  their  request,  and  the  merchants  would  have  no  complaint. 
We  simply  appeal  to  the  committee  to  do  this  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
and  as  a  matter  of  extending  to  the  people  of  this  Republic  a  chance 
to  grow  and  become  somethmg.  It  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  of 
assistance  to  the  commercial  mterests  of  the  United  States  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  their  commerce  with  the  South  American  Republics. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  you  prosper;  we  would 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  you,  and  must  do  it,  but  when  you 
speak  of  the  people  of  these  two  cities  raising  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  engage  in  this  business^  you  should  realize  that  that  is 
an  insignificant  amount.  In  our  ^judgment  that  is  an  insignificant 
amount  as  compared  with  what  will  be  actually  required  to  provide 
the  proper  facilities  here.  It  will  probably  require  hundreds  of 
millions. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  That  is  probably  true 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Now,  we  propose  to  operate  this 
canal  to  its  full  capacity,  if  possible,  and  we  can  only  attract  the 
commerce  of  the  world  by  providing  the  proper  facilities  here.  Now, 
unless  the  people  of  Colon  can  provide  tnese  facilities,  and  can  give 
assurances  of  certainty  of  supprjr  and  reasonableness  of  prices.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  United  States,  in  duty  to  its  interests,  can  fail  to 
provide  these  facilities  itself.  Now,  if  you  can  offer  assurances  that 
the  people  of  Colon  can  provide  that  certainty  of  supplv  and  reason- 
ableness of  price,  so  that  the  traffic  of  the  world  can  absolutely  rely 
upon  it,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  As  I  have  said  before,  there  isn't  any.  It  is  im- 
possible, almost,  to  make  a  definite,  positive  assurance,  because  no 
one  can  say  just  what  prices  ought  to  prevail,  even  the  Government 
can  not  say  at  this  time  just  what  prices  ought  to  prevail,  but  if 
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the  committee  or  the  Government  gives  the  merchants  there  any 
assurance  that  they  may  enter  into  this  business,  they  will  proceed 
then — and  I  have  been  authorized  to  say  to  you  that  they  will  pro- 
ceed then — to  make  their  plans  to  enter  into  the  business  and  will 
then  be  able  to  make  a  positive  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  concede  that  we  were  disappointed  in  that 
in  the  outset,  and  were  driven  to  furnish  these  lacilities  because 
prices  were  not  as  reasonable  as  they  should  have  been  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  supply  could  not  be  depended  on. 

Mr.  O'Neh..  That  is  true,  because  the  United  States  came  down 
here  and  it  was  a  matter  of  sudden  influx  of  a  great  many  employe^ 
and  any  small  town  would  find  itself  in  the  same  situation  as  this 
town  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  importation  is  anything  in  com- 
parison to  what  it  will  be  when  the  canal  is  opened,  do  you? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  There  will  be  a  great  many  employees  taken  away 
from  the  canal.  It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  many  transients  there 
will  be  at  any  one  time  on  the  Isthmus  to  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
for  a  number  of  years,  will  come  this  way  from  curiosity  and  through 
other  motives? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  There  will  be  a  great  many;  but  wherever  there  is 
capital  and  wherever  it  can  see  a  way  to  engage  in  profitable  busi- 
ness^ it  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Covington.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  gave  to  the  Panaman  GK)vemment  $10,000,000  for  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  this  zone  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  a  canal,  having  that  idea  alone  in  view  at  the  time 
that  this  construction  be^n;  that  the  Government  took  that 
$10,000,000  as  its  compensation  for  the  depopulation  and  decommer- 
cialization,  as  it  were,  of  this  entire  zone? 

Mr.  CNeil.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Covington.  And  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  in  perpetuity,  be- 
ginning with  1904,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
curred a  treaty  obligation  with  the  Panaman  Government  to  give 
it  $250,000  a  year,  apparently  to  compensate  it  for  the  loss  of  com- 
merce and  other  aevelopments  within  this  narrow  area? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  It  is  true  they  are  paid  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  oi  business  to  private  merchants  in  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Covington.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  detail  that  the  Pana- 
man Government  must  settle  with  its  citizens.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  certainly  acquired  the 
absolute  right  for  the  construction  and  protection  of  this  canal  by 
the  payment  of  the  money  under  its  treaty  obligation. 
^  Mr.  O'Neil.  As  to  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  land,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  to  let  it  lie  idle  or  develop  it  commercially.  The  treaty 
provides  that  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  allowed  to  sup- 
ply the  necessities  and  things  that  are  convenient  for  the  employees; 
1  don't  think  it  was  anticipated  at  that  time  that  they  would  supply 
toys,  perfumery,  and  other  articles  that  are  luxuries. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Doremus,  you  are  from  Detroit  and  Mr. 
O'Neil  is  one  of  your  constituents— help  him  out 
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Mr.  DoBEMUs.  I  am  proud  to  know  that  Mr.  O'Neil  is  one  of  my 
constituents.  I  want  to  ask  what  commodities  the  board  of  conmierce 
would  be  willing  the  commissary  should  handle? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  They  are  willing,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  commis- 
sary shall  handle  all  cold-storage  commodities,  because  right  now 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  handle  them. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  When  the  canal  is  completed  and  in  operation  there 
are  certain  commodities,  I  understand,  that  the  board  of  commerce 
would  be  perfectly  willing  the  commissary  should  handle.  Now, 
what  are  they  outside  of  the  cold  storage? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Coal  is  one. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Anything  outside  of  coal  and  tiie  cold-storage  pro- 
visions? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  don't  know  of  anything  else  that  the  merchants 
could  not  handle.  Coal,  of  course,  is  a  big  item,  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  not  being  particularly  anxious  to  engage  in 
the  coal  business. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Your  board  would  be  perfectly  willing  that  the  com- 
missary should  handle  all  the  prime  necessities  of  life,  and  coal? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  That  would  be  some  concession  to  the  merchants  to 
allow  them  to  handle  all  but  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  O'Neil,  can  you  tell  the  committee  the  number  of 
merchants  doing  business  now  in  the  city  of  Panama? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  how  many  mer- 
chants there  are  in  the  citv  of  Panama,  but  I  should  think 

Mr.  EscH.  Can  you  tell  the  number  in  the  city  of  Colon? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Not  exactly;  but  I  would  estimate  it  to  be  probably 
200. 

Mr.  EscH.  Two  hundred  separate  merchants? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  their  stocks? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Of  some — ^yes.  I  know  one  man  the  value  of  whose 
stock  on  hand  now  is  $90,000.  I  know  another  who  carries  a  stock 
of  over  $100,000.  I  know  several  who  carry  stocks  of  $15,000  and 
$20,000. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  their  total  business 
annually? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  importations  annually? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Of  the  merchants  in  Colon  ? 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  During  1910  it  amounted  to  $2,460,683. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  their  exportations? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  $205,060  during  1910. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  merchants  are  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Very  few. 

Mr.  EscH.  How  many  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  are 
there  in  the  city  of  Colon  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  could  not  say  definitely  how  many  there  are,  but 

Erobably  out  of  a  population  of  20,000  in  Colon  there  may  possibly 
B  3,000  to  4,000.    I  may  be  mistaken  about  that — it  is  my  guess. 
Mr.  EscH.  I  have  here  the  bulletin  of  the  census  of  Colon  for  1911, 
giving  the  population  of  the  city  as  17,748,  and  of  that  number  there 
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were  1,543  white  male  citizens,  1,905  mixed  blood,  6,529  negroes, 
and  some  Chinese.  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  the  election  at 
Colon  the  last  time? 

Mr,  O'Neil.  I  never  investigated  that. 

Mr.  EscH.  When  was  the  last  election  in  Colon? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  The  last  election  was  before  I  came  here,  and  I  was 
not  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  EscH.  Was  there  not  an  election  quite  recently? 

Col.  Gk)ETHALS.  In  July,  1910. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  have  been  told  that  at  that  election  there  were  but 
75  votes  cast. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  In  Colon — of  the  native  Panamans? 

Mr.  EscH.  By  all  those  entitled  to  vote. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  It  may  be  like  a  lot  of  other  places — all  those  entitled 
to  vote  didn't  vote. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  may  be  the  misfortune  of  that  city,  but  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that  of  this  population — seventeen  thousand 
and  odd — there  are  only  1,881  Panamans,  males;  therefore,  if  you  are 
making  a  claim  for  consideration  on  behalf  of  Panamans,  a  very  small 
fn^ction  of  your  citizens  are  of  this  Republic.  The  great  majority  of 
them  are  foreigners  from  whom*  our  Government,  in  handling  the 
business  of  the  canal,  would  have  only  a  remote  consideration.  Has 
that  phase  of  the  proposition  come  to  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  A  great  many  of  the  business  men  are  Americans, 
and  a  ffreat  many  others  are  people  who  are  not  native  Panamans 
entitled  to  vote,  but  who  have  been  here  for  years  and  years,  and 
whp  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  residents  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  although  they  do  not  vote. 

Mr.  EsGH.  There  are  1,881  male  Panamans  of  all  ages.  As  we 
figure  it  in  the  States,  five  to  one  would  be  the  number  of  voters. 

mr.  O'Neil.  But  as  I  said,  there  are  a  great  many  others.  A  great 
portion  of  the  population  are  people  who  have  been  here  for  years 
and  y^rs,  and  while  they  are  not  citizens  and  entitled  to  vote^  they 
are  residents  and  looked  upon  not  as  we  look  upon  our  citizens  m  the 
United  States,  because  we  take  it  that  everybody  who  has  h$A  resi- 
dence there  for  the  required  number  of  years  become  citizens.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  citizens,  even  though  they  have  not  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  vote. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  efforts  made  to  se- 
cure naturalization  in  the  Republic,  on  the  part  of  the  British  West 
Indians,  of  which  there  are  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  odd? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  EscH.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  very  few  applica- 
tions made  for  citizenship.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Colon  is  a  very 
largely  foreign  town — that  is,  a  town  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
foreign  citizens — ^would  that  increase  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  concede  to  your  request? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No  ;  it  would  not.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  consider 
it  an  obligation.  I  consider  that  granting  this  request  would  indi- 
rectly be  a  benefit  to  the  United  States  Government.  If  this  country 
should  grow  commercially  the  United  States  would  be  benefited  by 
it.  It  might  even  be  selfish  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  do 
away  with  the  commissary. 
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Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  believe  that  this  committee  should  consider  this 
proposition  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  citizens  of  Colon? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  believe  they  should  consider  it  from  all  viewpoints 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  logic  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  EscH.  When  the  canal  is  opened  for  business  there  will  be 
railroad  vards  and  terminals  maintained  at  Colon,  will  there  not? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  presume  there  will. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  will  be  warehouses  constructed? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  EscH.  Ana  a  large  number  of  employees  to  operate  themt 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  will  be  the  Coast  Artillery  near  by? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  will  be  the  hotels  for  transient  guests? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  will  be  a  tourist  travel,  buying  articles.  Would 
not,  therefore,  the  conditions  as  to  Colon  be  as  good  after  the  canal 
is  in  operation  as  they  are  now? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  If  the  Government  had  its  own  supply  house  the 
business  men  would  derive  nothing  from  the  employees  or  from  the 
military  forces.  They  would  derive  nothing  rrom  the  transient 
ffuests,  because  the  Government  is  going  to  operate  its  own  hotel  in 
Colon.  Except  for  the  knick  knacks  and  souvenirs  that  touirists 
might  buy,  the  business  men  would  derive  very  little  from  the  tour- 
ist trade. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  That  is  my  opinion.  The  hotel  in  Colon  will  un- 
doubtedly procure  supplies  from  the  commissaiy  and  the  merchants 
will  derive  nothing  from  that  source. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  the  help  of  the  hotel  be  supplied  out  of  the 
commissaiy? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  It  is  now. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  it  be  possible  for  your  citizens  to  maintain  an 
ice  plant? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  They  have  one  already. 

Mr.  EscH.  Of  what  capacity? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  could  not  state  the  capacity.  It  furnishes  some  ioe 
to  people  in  Colon. 

Mr.  JEsch.  Do  you  know  the  price  they  charge  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  think  it  is  $1  per  hundred  pounds,  and  75  cents  if  a 
certain  quantiW  is  bought  at  one  time.  ^ 

Mr.  EsGH.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  commissary  price? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  don't  know.  I  nave  not  looked  into  the  ice  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  The  hotel  that  you  refer  to  that  the  commission  is 
constructing  is  not  intended  to  fiu  the  ordinary  run  of  the  popular 
demand? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  should  take  it  that  the  tourists  who  come  down  to 
Panama  would  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  go  to  this  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  Government  been  compelled  to  build 
that  hotel  on  account  of  a  necessity  which  tiiere  was  no  promise  of 
being  otherwise  supplied? 
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Mr.  O'Neil.  I  had  not  thought  that  was  the  reason  for  building  it 
I  had  not  thought  that  the  hotels  over  there  now  were  overcrowded ; 
I  thought  it  was  just  in  anticipation  of  their  being  overcrowded. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  out  of  order,  if  you  have  not  learned  it, 
for  us  to  advise  you  that  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment directly  of  insufficient  hotel  acconmiodations  of  the  class  that 
the  tourists  here  need  and  require,  and  our  understanding  is  that 
the  Government  has  been  forced  to  construct  that  hotel  because  no- 
body else  had  offered  to  supply  such  as  would  meet  the  demand.  Is 
not  that  true,  Col.  Goethalsi 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  The  hotel  accommodations  in  Colon  are  not  bad. 
The  Imperial  Hotel,  of  course,  does  very  little  business  now,  because 
it  is  in  competition  with  the  Washington  Hotel.  If  you  had  stopped 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel — and  we  figured  that  you  would  stop  there 
some  evening  at  an  entertainment  to  be  given  by  the  board  of  com- 
merce—you would  see  that  they  provide  pretty  good  service. 

The  Chaibman.  We  very  much  appreciated  your  kind  invitation, 
and  we  assure  you  that  it  was  not  declined  through  any  suspicions 
of  an  inferior  entertainment  We  anticipated  a  good  time,  but  we 
have  had  to  work  day  and  night.  Our  trip  is  not  one  of  pleasure 
but  of  work,  and  coming  right  on  the  heels  of  Christmas  we  thought 
we  ought  to  get  through. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  We  didn't  figure  on  the  old  saying  that  the  way  to 
win  a  man  over  was  through  his  stomach;  we  just  thought  we  would 
like  to  do  honor  to  the  Congressmen. 

The  Chaikman.  We  will  save  your  invitation  and  use  it  when  we 
come  a^in. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  You  will  always  be  welcome. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  O'Neil,  you  stated  that  the  importations  of  the 
merchants  of  Colon  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000.  How  much  of 
that  was  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  O'Neiu  $1,240,527. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  that  report  for  1910  or  1909? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  This  is  the  report  for  1909  and  1910. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Then,  that  figure  covers  the  importations  for  two  years  ? 

Mr.  O'NEHi.  The  amount  I  gave  you  was  the  importations  for 
1910,  but  this  also  gives  the  1909  importations,  and  it  shows  a  de- 
crease of  $802,000. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  were  the  importations  in  1909? 

Mr.  O'Nbh^  $3,262,835  worth. 

Mr.  Sabath.  For  the  year  1910  there  is  a  decrease  in  importa- 
tions of  over  $800,000? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  were  the  importations  in  1909  from  the  States? 

Mr.  CNeh.  $1,934,055. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  tor  1910  what? 

Mr.  CNeh.  $1,240,527. 

Mr.  Sabath.  So  the  States  have  lost  about  $700,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness in  one  year.    What  is  that  due  to? 

Mr.  O'NEHi.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact,  partly,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  that  an  mcreasin^  number  of  supplies  are  brought  from 
abroad  by  the  conunissary  and  a  great  many  of  the  merchants  have 
done  likewise ;  they  have  transferred  more  business  to  other  countries. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  In  other  words,  because  the  commissary  was  import- 
ing goods  from  other  countries  the  merchants  of  Colon  were  obliged 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.-  O'Neil.  a  great  man^  of  them  have  done  that 

Mr.  Sabath.  Were  they  importing  goods  before  from  the  States 
or  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  CNeh..  They  have  imported  some  goods  before  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  a  large  snare  up  to  1909  were  from  the  States  t 

Mr.  O'Neh^  Yes ;  the  importations  from  the  States  have  decreased 
since. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  Government  owns  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Cristobal  and  New  York;  tiiat  has  not  prevented  other  lines  from 
getting  freight  and  passengers,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No ;  the  Govei'nment  steamers  have  no  particular  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  lines  of  steamers. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Wouldn't  that  be  true  of  the  commissary? 

Mr.  O'Neh^  No;  the  commissary  saves  the  duty. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Do  the  merchants  of  Colon  do  any  business  with 
Ihe  Government  steamship  line? 

Mr.  CNeh.,  Yes;  quite  a  bit  of  business.  Just  a  short  time  back 
the  board  of  commerce  passed  a  resolution  to  take  all  of  its  business 
away  from  the  United  Frxiit  Co.  and  Hamburg- Americsm  line  and 
obligated  themselves  to  do  business  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Line. 
They  couldn't  get  the  reduction  from  the  other  people  they  thought 
they  oiight  to  have. 

Mr.  Hamun.  What  would  be  the  principal  supplies  that  you  an- 
ticipate passing  ships  would  buy? 

Mr.  O  Neil.  Grocery  supplies,  provisions^  etc. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Wouldn't  tne  prmcipal  things  bought  by  ships  be 
coal  and  cold-storage  products? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes;  they  would  be  a  great  proportion  of  what  they 
would  buy. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  do  you  include  in  cold-storase  products? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  All  perishable  goods — ^meats  of  all  kinds,  vegetables 
that  are  imported  from  the  States;  eggs — they  have  some  here. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  couldn't  supply  a  sailboat  with  the  eggs  they 
have  here,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No  ;  they  don't  rely  on  the  eggs  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Butter  they  would  have  to  buy  from  the  cold  storage  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Wouldn't  all  the  supplies  used  on  a  long  journey — 
a  long  voyage — ^be  cold-storage  stuff* 

Mr.  O'Neil.  A  great  proportion  of  the  goods  would,  that  is  true; 
but,  as  I  said  before^  there  isn't  any  reason  why  they  cant  establish 
a  cold-storage  plant  in  Colon,  and  the  minute  the  Government  would 
say  they  were  going  out  of  that  business  there  would  be  one  estab- 
lished, as  a  representative  of  Armour  &  Co.  was  down  here  with 
that  very  proposition  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  we  have  had  one  experience  with  Armour  &  Co. 
in  the  United  States;  don't  you  think  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
to  let  Armour  &  Co.  get  such  an  advantage  here? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  don't  cite  Armour  &  Co.  as  the  only  company; 
that  would  be  a  worse  monopoly  than  the  Government,  1  presume. 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  It  is  likely  you  would  have  to  have  more  than  one 
to  make  competition, 

Mr.  O'Neil.  We  have  an  ice  plant  there  now;  I  presume  they 
might  be  able  to  enlarge  it. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  I  wanted  to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this: 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  wouldn't  have  any  particular  ob- 
jection to  the  Grovemment  continuing  to  furnish  the  coal  and  cold- 
storage  supplies.  If  that  be  true  there  wouldn't  be  much  left  for  the 
merchants  to  furnish,  would  there? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes;  there  would  be.  You  misunderstood  me  when 
you  say  I  said  we  wouldn't  have  anj  objection  to  the  cold  storage 
when  the  canal  is  finished.  There  isn't  any  reason  why  they  can 
not  start  one  here  then ;  no  reason  whatever. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  the  Government  should  decide  to  dispose  of  the 
cold-storage  plant  in  Colon,  do  you  suppose  there  are  private  parties 
T^rho  would  or  could  take  it  over  and  operate  it? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  They  would ;  I  am  sure  they  would. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  you  were  considering  alone  the  interests  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  in  this  canal,  to  make  it  a  success  in 
«very  respect,  don't  you  thinlc  it  would  be,  perhaps,  the  safest  plan  to 
maintain  a  commissary  there  to  assure  the  world,  the  shipping  world, 
the  industrial  world,  that  they  could  get  an  abundance  of  supplies  at 
all  times  at  reasonable  prices? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  wouldn't  take  that  view  of  it;  I  wouldn't  look  at  it 
that  they  could  not  be  assured  in  case  of  private  parties  furnishing 
the  supplies. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  standpoint  that  we  must  view  the  matter  from 
is  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  would  take  it  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  United 
States  would  be  to  see  this  country  developed. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  That  is  true,  and  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you ; 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  Government  ^oing  into  the  mercantile 
business  or  hotel  business  myself,  everything  else  being  equal,  but 
you  have  only  a  small  town  over  there,  and  if  the  business  goes 
through  the  canal  we  are  hoping  will  go  through,  do  vou  believe  that 
you  have  the  capital  and  can  assure  the  shipping  world  that  they  can 
get  what  they  want  and  not  have  to  deal  witn  monopolies  as  to  prices, 
so  that  traflSc  would  not  be  diverted  from  the  canal  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  don't  feel  that  there  will  be  such  a  terrible  onrush 
of  business  in  a  day  or  a  week.  I  think  it  will  grow  gradually,  and 
I  think  wherever  it  is  realized,  either  in  the  United  States  or  here, 
that  a  venture  is  a  profitable  one,  the  capital  will  be  directed  in  that 
way  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  Business;  and  I  think  as  the 
business  grows,  as  the  traflSc  through  the  canal  increases,  so  will 
business  grow  in  these  two  cities  and  so  will  capital  be  forthcoming, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  increased  business. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Neil,  we  very  much  admire  the  able  and 
intelligent  manner  in  which  you  have  presented  your  case.  We  ap- 
preciate the  consideration  you  have  given  the  committee  in  patiently 
and  thoroughly  replying  to  their  many  questions,  and  we  assure  you- 
of  the  most  frienoly  feelings  on  the  j)aii;  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  this  committee  will  pay  due  consideration  to  the  argument  you 
have  urged,  with  a  view  to  as  great  a  contribution  to  yoUr  prosperity 
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as  is  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  desire  to  thank  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
board  of  commerce  for  their  kind  and  courteous  treatment  of  their 
representative  and  assure  you  that  the  merchants  of  Colon  have  the 
success  of  the  canal  at  heart,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  what  the  United 
States  plans  that  it  shall  be,  a  grand  success  and  a  great  incentive  to 
commerce  the  world  over. 

Mr.  C.  P.  O'Neil  here  withdrew. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Co3imerce, 

Ancon^  Oanal  Zone^  Friday^  December  22^  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson 
(chairman),  presiding. 

There  were  also  present  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  chairman  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Feuille,  counsel  and  chief  attorney.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

STATEMENT   OF   H£.    FBANE   FETJULE,   COUNSEL   AND   CHIEF 
ATTOBNEY,  ISTHMIAN  CANAL  COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Feuille,  are  you  serving  the  country  on 
the  Isthmus  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  am  the  counsel  and  chief  attorney  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  and  counsel  and  chief  attorney  on  the  Isthmus 
for  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  I  would  say  that  I  am  also  the  head 
of  the  department  of  law  of  the  commission,  and  I  have  been  counsel 
and  chiei  attorney  since  March  5,  1910.  I  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  department  of  law  formally  by  the  chairman,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  November,  1910,  the  department  of  law 
already  existing,  but  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  department 
being  vacant. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  previous  career? 

Mr.  Feuille.  In  my  early  practice  I  held  the  position  of  city  at* 
tomey  of  the  city  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  for  two  terms,  and  in  1902 
I  went  to  Porto  Rico,  where  I  was  law  clerk  in  the  department  of 
law  for  two  or  three  months.  I  was  then  made  assistant  attorney 
general  there  and  served  in  that  capacity  about  a  year,  and  was  then 
appointed  by  the  governor  as  special  judge  to  reorganize  the  ju- 
diciary of  Porto  Rico.  That  is,  I  assisted  in  the  change  of  the  Porto 
Rican  judicature  from  the  Spanish  system  to  the  American  system. 
I  held  that  position  until  about  April,  1905,  when  I  was  appointed 
attorney  general  of  the  island,  and  I  held  that  position  about  two  and 
a  half  years.  As  attorney  general  I  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  Porto  Rico,  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
council,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  franchises,  a  member  of  the 
public  health  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  corpora- 
tions. In  the  fall  of  1907  I  was  transferred  to  Cuba,  during  «nidge 
Magoon's  administration  there,  and  served  as  legal  assistant  to  Gen, 
Crowder,  who  was  then  supervisor  of  the    department  of  state  and 
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justice.  My  work  in  Cuba  was  largely  of  an  advisory  character,  and 
in  addition  I  prepared  the  law  of  the  executive  power  for  submission 
to  the  advisory  commission,  and  that  is  the  law  imder  which  the  de- 
partments of  the  Cuban  Government  are  now  administered.  Then  I 
went  to  Texas,  and  finally  was  sent  down  here.  I  arrived  ^n  the 
Isthmus  on  March  10, 1910. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  a  large  experience  in  legal  affairs  in 
Spanish- American  countries! 

Mr.  Feuellb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  system  of  law  and  procedure  on  the  zone  and  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  the  committee 
such  a  statement  as  you  please  about  the  conditions  here  and  to  sub- 
mit such  suggestions  as  you  desire  touching  the  changes  that  should 
go  into  effect  under  the  changed  conditions  after  the  canal  goes  into 
operation. 

Mr.  FEUiUiB.  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  the  system  we  have 
here.  The  Government  provided  on  the  Isthmus  under  the  first  com- 
mission consisted  of  a  political  organization  with  a  governor,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  various  civil  departments,  including  sanitation, 
police,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  In  1905  or  1906  a  change  was 
made,  so  as  to  put  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  committee— that  is,  all 
executive  matters — and  that  committee  consisted  of  a  chairman,  who 
remained  in  Washington,  and  the  chief  engineer  and  the  governor, 
who  were  on  the  zone.  That  system  did  not  appear  to  work  satis- 
factorily, and  in  1908,  by  Executive  order,  the  comnussion  was 
reorganized,  and  the  duties  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  were 
distributed  and  assigned  to  eight  departments,  as  follows:  The  de- 
partment of  construction  and  engineering,  with  the  chief  engineer  as 
the  head;  the  department  of  civil  administration,  with  a  commis- 
sioner at  the  head  of  that;  the  department  of  sanitation,  with  the 
chief  sanitary  officer  in  charge ;  the  department  of  law,  with  a  coun- 
sel, who  was  not  a  member  of  the  commission,  in  charge;  the  de- 
partment of  purchases  and  supplies;  the  department  of  accounts; 
the.  department  of  disbursements,  and  a  department  charged  with 
the  employment  of  labor,  etc.  I  think  I  have  covered  the  eight 
departments.  Previous  conditions,  under  which  the  civil  admin- 
istration was  in  charge  of  a  governor  was  changed,  and  the  chair- 
man and  chief  engineer  was  given  the  authority  previousljr  exercised 
by  the  governor.  He  was  given  all  the  executive  authority  on  the 
zone.  He  was  authorized  to  assign  new  duties  to  any  department  or 
to  transfer  duties  from  one  department  to  another,  with  tne  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  That  is  the  system  that  has  been  prevailing 
since  January,  1908.  When  Mr.  Rogers,  the  general  counsel  for  the, 
commission,  resigned  in  1909,  the  position  was  left  vacant,  and  it  was 
not  filled-  until  I  came  to  the  Isthmus  and  was  formally  assigned 
to  that  department  and  placed  in  charge  of  it,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  Now,  the  change  in  the  system  brought  about  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  1908  necessarily  affected  the  civil  organization  as  it 
existed  under  the  governor,  and  we  have  had  in  some  cases  to  assume 
that  the  powers  of  the  governor  were  transferred  by  implication  to 
the  chairman  and  chief  engineer.  That  condition,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  improved,  and  if  we  are  to  continue  with  an  administrator 
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in  charge  of  everjrthing  here,  the  laws  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
make  that  authority  rest  upon  an  express  delegation  and  not  an 
implied  one. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Where  would  you  place  the  authority? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Of  course,  the  supreme  authority  I  would  place  in 
the  President.  Perhaps,  if  you  gentlemen  do  not  object,  I  will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  system  of  government  that  I  believe  should 
exist  here  to  operate  the  canal ;  that  is,  if  you  wish  me  to  make  such 
a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  what  you  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  Fbuhxe.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  operation  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  The  old  things  have  passed  away  and  all  things 
are  about  to  become  new. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Three  different  establishments  have  been  proposed 
for  the  canal  zone.  One  of  the  propositions  contemplates  a  mili- 
tary government  over  all.  I  do  not  favor  that.  If  we  have  a  large 
Army  force  here — if  several  thousand  men  are  placed  here,  and  the 
administrator  over  all,  including  canal  operations,  is  to  be  a  military 
man,  and  the  zone  is  to  be  a  militanr  reservation — ^then  the  man  in 
charge  would  have  to  be  an  officer  of  very  high  rank,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  number  of  men  available  for  the  purpose  would  be  very 
small.  The  President  might  not  always  find  it  easy  to  detail  a  man 
here  with  the  qualifications  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  possessing 
at  the  same  time  the  abilitv  of  an  administrator  of  hi^h  order  to 
administer  the  canal.  In  addition,  the  canal  is  a  great  civil  achieve- 
ment of  the  American  people.  It  is  not  a  military  achievement;  it 
is  a  CTeat  public  work,  ana  I  believe  it  should  be  and  can  be  main- 
tained and  operated  successfully  as  such,  just  the  same  as  our  canals 
are  operated  in  the  United  States.  Again,  if  a  military  man  is  in 
command  over  everything,  including  the  Army  forces  and  the  canal 
operation,  there  might  be  some  trouble  in  selecting  men  from  other 
departments  of  the  Government  to  come  down  here  to  cooperate. 
Sometimes  that  policy  does  not  work,  and  it  se^ns  to  me  that  the 
President  ought  to  have  a  wider  latitude  in  selecting  men  to  do 
this  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  defeated  members  of  Congress  ou^ht 
at  least  to  be  eligible,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Feuiuie.  Yes,  sir ;  and  all  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  do  not  favor  a  policy  of  exclusion? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  we  have  as  a  civil  government  here 
an  organized  political  institution  independent  of  the  canal  opera- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  practicable.  There  is  nothing 
here  but  a  right  of  way  for  a  canal.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a 
great  administrative  problem,  and  it  ouffht  not  to  be  encumbered 
with  political  features,  or,  if  we  should  have  them,  we  should  try 
to  limit  them  to  as  few  as  possible.  If  we  provide  the  machinery 
for  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  canal  and  all  of  ite 
adjuncts,  I  believe  that  will  exhaust  all  the  service  necessary  in  the 
zone,  and  that  there  would  be  practically  nothing  left  to  assign  to 
a  civil  government,  independent  of  the  canal  operations.  Now,  as 
I  view  the  situation  here  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  one  man 
to  do  the  mechanical  work,  or  rather  have  the  supervision  of  it,  that 
is,  of  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  its  machinery.    That  man  would 
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necessarily  be  an  enmneer,  and  an  engineer  of  high  qualifications.  In 
addition,  there  would  be,  it  occurs  to  me,  another  man  who  would  have 
charge  of  the  transportation  problem,  such  as  the  measurement  of 
ships,  the  adjustment  of  toll  charges,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  That 
would  require  a  man  of  large  experience  in  shipping  affairs,  and  a 
man  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  the  mercnant  marine  every- 
where, and  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  transportation  prob- 
lems in  our  country  and  in  other  countries.  He  should  be  a  man 
who  could  realize  how  the  adjustment  of  tolls  would  affect  our  com- 
merce, that  is,  our  internal  and  external  commerce.  That  man,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  of  a  different  experience  and  a  different 
temperament  from  the  man  to  supervise  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
canal.  Then,  we  would  have  drv  docks,  harbors,  anchorase  basins, 
lighthouses,  and  thin^  of  that  kind  that  would  have  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  a  man  with  Targe  experience  in  those  things.  He  would  be, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  man  different  :from  the  one  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  and  the  one  in  charge  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lems. Then,  we  would  have  a  man  m  charge  of  the  commissary 
and  subsistence  departments. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  mentioned  pilotage. 

Mr.  FEXTHiLE.  That  would  come  under  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
anchorage  basins,  dry  docks,  harbors,  etc. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  you  have  a  separate  man  to  run  the  railroad,  or 
would  you  put  him  under  the  chief  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  FEtnLLE.  I  should  think  he  would  be  under  the  man  in  charge 
of  transportation.  That  would  depend  largely  on  what  is  done  with 
the  railroad.  If  the  policy  is  to  limit  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
railroad,  I  should  think,  then,  that  it  would  be  necessarily  under  the 
man  in  charge  of  transportation.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  because  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  canal  mi^ht  need  it.  That  is 
a  technical  matter  that  I  can  not  express  an  opinion  on  that  would  be 
worth  anythinff. 

Then,  1  think,  the  supplies,  the  quartermaster  supplies,  coal  yards, 
and  things  of  that  kind  should  be  in  charge  of  still  another  man. 
There  is  the  sanitary^  department,  and  that,  I  think,  is  a  most  im- 
portant adjunct  to  the  canal,  and,  of  course,  we  should  have  a  man  of 
large  experience  in  charge  of  that.  Then  there  is  the  department  of 
accounts.  There  should  be  but  one  department  of  accounts  for  every- 
thing here.  I  should  not  favor  one  department  of  accoimts  for  a 
civil  government  and  another  department  of  accounts  for  the  canal 
administration,  and  the  same  statement  would  apply  to  the  dis- 
bursing officer  or  paymaster.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the 
law  department.  So  that  all  that  would  be  left  for  a  civil  govern- 
ment would  be  the  police,  the  fire  department,  and  what  schools 
might  be  necessary  for  the  employees  and  any  other  population  that 
might  be  allowed  to  come  here,  and  the  post  offices.  These  things  are 
merely  incidents^  and  anj  large  department  store  would  have  all  these 
things  without  mterfenng  with  the  rest  of  the  concern.  I  believe 
that  the  canal  and  its  adjuncts  cover  the  Canal  Zone  in  pretty  much 
the  same  way  as  the  lake  at  Gatun  does,  and  there  is  no  room  for  a 
civil  government  independent  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  that  depend  in  part  upon  the  policy  concern- 
ing the  lands  here  and  the  settlement  of  the  zone! 
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Mr.  Feuillb.  No^  sir;  I  think  if  the  city  of  Washington  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  get  along  without  municipal  government 
the  pewle  down  here  can  get  along  without  it  with  much  more  reason. 
The  affairs  of  the  city  of  Washmgton  are  administered  very  satis- 
factorily without  popular  government  and  without  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  have  a  municipal  government. 

Mr.  Feuille.  They  have  a  commission.  The  affairs  down  here 
would  be  administered,  on  my  theory,  by  the  President,  through 
such  persons  as  he  might  select  down  here. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  consideration  that  occurs  to  me, 
although  it  may  be  premature  and  immaterial  to  conjecture  about  a 
suppositious  government  and  a  suppositious  policy,  and  that  is  if  a 
population  should  unexpectedly  grow  up  here,  and  we  began  to  talk 
about  a  government  for  it,  for  many  years  we  would  have  the  issue 
in  every  district  in  the  United  States  that  the  people  here  should 
have  a  right  to  their  own  government.  We  have  had  cases  of  that 
kind  already. 

Mr.  FEUHJiE.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  believe  the  conditions  are  different  in 
the  other  possessions.  Our  purpose  in  those  possessions  is  to  operate 
a  government,  but  we  are  here  to  operate  a  canal. 

The^  Chairman.  That  is  my  opinion,  but  I  am  talking  about  a 
condition  that  would  arise  if  a  population  unexpectedly  sprang  up 
here.  The  population  of  the  jungles  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
necessities  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Feuille.  We  can  only  judge  of  that  by  experience.  We  have 
not  had  any  requests  for  a  municipal  government  in  the  zone  since  the 
municipal  departments  were  abolished.  They  were  abolished  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  administrative  districts  created  in  their  steadf,  and 
we  have  no  municipal  government  anywhere  in  the  zone.  The  affairs 
of  the  zone  are  administered  as  are  the  affairs  of  a  county  govern- 
ment, and  I  have  heard  no  complaint  on  that  score. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  existing  towns  on  the  zone  will  be 
retained  after  the  lake  has  drowned  out  all  it  can? 

Mr.  Feuille.  That  will  depend  largely  on  the  policy  decided  upon 
by  Congress.    There  are  three  or  four  towns  that  might  stay  there 

?3rmanently  and  that  will  probably  have  to  stay  there  lor  some  time, 
hat  is  Gatun,  Empire,  and  the  settlements  around  Culebra  and 
Paraiso.  If  it  is  the  policy  to  remove  everybody  from  the  zone,  the 
question  might  yet  remain  whether  we  would  permit  these  towns 
to  stay.  Empire  is  the  largest  town  in  the  interior  of  the  zone,  and 
of  most  commercial  importance.  It  is  quite  a  considerable  settle- 
ment. Gatun  comes  next  in  order  of  importance  of  the  zone  towns, 
so  far  as  commerce  and  population  are  concerned.  We  would  have 
to  meet  the  problem  there  of  destroying  these  houses  and  getting 
these  people  out  if  the  entire  zone  is  cleared  of  people.  If  it  is  con- 
templated to  remove  these  towns  there  is  one  feature  of  it  that  affects 
the  law  department,  and  I  find  it  something  of  a  problem.  We 
have  been  making  leases  here  under  an  act  of  Congress  of  1892,  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  lease  lawids  in  his  department. 
That  act  was  passed  before  we  went  into  the  canal-building  business, 
on  July  28,  1892,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  lease  lands 
not  needed  for  Government  purposes  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  with  the  right  to  revoke  the  lease  at  any  time.    That  law  was 
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held  to  be  applicable  to  the  Canal  Z<Hie,  and  leased  were  made  under 
it.    The  application  is  doubtful,  especially  since  1909. 

In  1909  Congress  authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  lease  public  lands  in  the  zone  to  actual  settlers  upon  their  affidavit 
that  they  intended  bona  fide  to  settle  on  and  cultivate  the  land, 
and  that  they  were  not  acting  in  collusion  with  any  other  person  or 
company.  It  is  the  usual  affidavit  required  in  the  States  from  actual 
settlors  on  public  domain  in  order  to  authorize  the  applicant  to 
receive  homestead  rights.  The  law  of  1909,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  lease  lands,  requires  a  statement  to  be  filed  by  the  commission 
with  the  collector  of  revenues  that  the  land  to  be  leased  is  not  needed 
for  canal  purposes  nor  for  purposes  of  town  sites.  Until  that  state- 
ment is  filed  the  President  is  not  authorized  to  execute  the  leases. 
Of  course,  the  President  may  execute  a  lease  through  such  persons  as 
he  may  designate  in  conformity  with  the  law.  Town  3ites  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  authority  given  the  President  to  lease  lands,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  authority  to  lease  town-site  lots.  Now,  notwith- 
standing the  act  of  1909,  we  have  continued  leasing  lands  here  under 
the  act  of  1892. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  under  the  act  of  1909? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  practicable  or  feasible  to  get  up 
the  statement  heretofore.  The  necessities  of  the  canal  construction 
were  not  definitely  established  until  recently.  Now,  these  leases  that 
have  been  issued  to  these  people  all  contain  clauses  that  they  may 
be  terminated  by  the  grantor  at  once  and  that  if  terminated  the 
lessee  obligates  himseli  to  remove  all  his  improvements  at  his  own 
cost,  and  now  that  I  am  about  to  remove  a  lot  of  people  from  the 
area  who  hold  under  such  leases  I  am  meeting  with  oifficulty,  and  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  extremely  harsh  to  nold  the  lessees  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease.  Therefore,  when  I  am  dealing  with  women  and 
children  who  have  nothing  else  but  their  little  houses,  I  allow  them 
compensation,  although  the  lease  requires  to  remove  the  improve- 
ments at  their  own  cost.  I  can  not  see  how  I  can  do  otherwise  with- 
out being  extremely  harsh,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  our  Government  to  be  harsh  to  these  people.  Furthermore,  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1909,  which  authorized  the  ^President  to  lease  lands, 
provides  that  the  lessees  shall  be  compensated  for  their  improvements 
if  the  land  is  taken  from  them.  Now,  that  seems  to  express  the 
policy  of  Congress,  and  by  analogy  I  am  applying  this  in  cases  where 
it  would  be  harsh  to  do  otherwise.  Now  1  am  coming  to  the  point: 
If  it  should  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  remove  all  these  towns,  you 
can  realize  the  situation  that  will  be  presented  to  us  if  we  go  and 
remove  all  these  people  and  not  allow  them  anything. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  these  towns  would 
do  for  transpoi-tation.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  railroad  would 
be  useful  for  local  purposes.  Every  town  except  Gatun  is  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  railroad.  How  can  these  towns  make  use  of 
the  railroad  across  the  canal,  and  what  would  they  do  for  communi- 
cation or  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  They  would  have  the  highways,  and  I  presume  there 
might  be  a  crossing  of  the  canal  at  Pedro  Miguel.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  There  has  been  a  macadam- 
ized road  along  the  canal  for  some  time. 
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The  Chairman.  There  could  not  be  established  a  ferry  in  the 
Chaj^res  River  or  in  some  other  stream  crossing  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Feuh^le.  There  might  be,  bat  I  am  not  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  about  that 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  about  the  engi- 
neering problems. 

Mr.  FEunxE.  It  is  an  engineering  problem  and  a  matter  of  public 
works  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  to  give  you  an  answer. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  people  do  who  Eve  in  the  towns  on 
the  canal  after  the  canal  is  completed,  with  no  connection  with  the 
railroad! 

Mr.  Feuillb.  I  should  think  they  would  have  to  go  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  inducements  to  go  somewhere 
else! 

Mr.  Feuillb.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  go  somewhere  else,  and  I  ap- 
prehend that  we  would  have  to  help  them,  for  I  do  believe  if  tne 
people  have  to  go  out  of  these  towns  some  provision  should  be  made 
to  compensate  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  through  with  that  part  of  your 
statement  the  committee  is  anxious  to  know  your  plan  tor  a  jumcial 
system. 

Mr.  Covington.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  best  policy  in  re- 

Sxd  to  the  population  of  the  zone  by  other  than  those  engaged  in 
e  actual  operation  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  1  believe  beyond  all  question  that  all  the  people  in 
the  lake  area  should  be  excluded,  and  that  the  people  living  between 
the  locks,  at  this  end  of  the  locks  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  locks, 
should  be  excluded,  and  that  r^ardless  of  the  character  of  the  land 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  mean  the  elimination  of  the  people  living 
between  the  locks,  and  at  this  end  of  the  locks,  and  at  tne  other  end^ 
to  the  full  width  of  the  zone! 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  employees.  I  would  do  that  be- 
cause they  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  the  canal  there.  On 
the  other^  hand,  they  would  require  policing  and  sanitarv  super- 
vision, as  Col.  Gorgas  said,  and  we  would  have  to  take  charge  of 
them  in  sanitary  matters  ourselves.  I  think  those  two  difficulties 
alone  should  be  sufficient  to  move  us  to  eliminate  the  people  from 
that  area. 

Mr.  Covington.  What  would  be  the  size  of  that  area! 

Mr.  Feuillb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Covington.  In  square  miles  or  acres,  approximately,  not  actu- 
ally covered  by  the  water ! 

Mr.  Feuille.  There  are  164  square  miles  of  lake,  and  a  little  over 
half  of  that  is  in  the  zone  geographicallv,  and  all  of  it  is  in  the  zone 
politically.  Almost  half  of  it  extends  beyond  the  present  limits  of 
the  zone  line  into  the  Republic  of  Panama.  I  can  not  give  you  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Covington.  Will  you  do  that  and  extend  it  in  the  record  when 
you  come  to  revise  your  statement! 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  any  part  of  the  lake  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  be  capable  of  navigation! 

Col.  GoETHALB.  Ycs,  sir ;  quite  an  extensive  portion  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  the  Panaman  (Jovemment  be  permitted  to 
use  it  for  navigation! 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That,  under  the  treaty,  belongs  to  the  United 
States;  we  have  jurisdiction  over  it 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  contemplated  to  permit  the  Panaman  (Gov- 
ernment to  use  that  part  of  the  lake  in  their  territory  for  transporta- 
tion purooses! 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  question  has  not  arisen,  but  I  presume  thiBy 
would  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  access  to  parts  of  the  lake. 
We  will  have  a  drawbridge  across  the  Gatun  Valley. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can  you  give  the  length  in  miles  of  this  area  that 
you  have  been  discussing! 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can  you  give  it  now? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  give  it  ofThand,  but  I  will  insert 
it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  relation  to  these  privately  owned  lands  and  lease- 
holds, can  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  the  lands  in  the  zone  be- 
tween the  Gatun  Locks  and  the  locks  on  the  south  side  are  held  in  fee 
or  under  lease  now?  What  percentage  of  the  property  is  now  held 
under  lease? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  can  give  you  the  total  amount  of  leases,  but  I  can 
not  tell  you  the  numi^r  of  leases  in  that  area,  but  I  can  put  it  in  the 
record  without  trouble. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  wish  you  would  do  that.  I  think  it  ^ould  be 
valuable  information  for  us  to  know  just  how  many  leases  there  are, 
and  the  amount  of  the  acreage  held  either  in  fee  or  under  lease. 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  can  give  vou  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Covington.  Coming  oack  to  what  you  stated  in  answer  to  mj 
first  question,  I  believe  you  stated  that  in  any  event  you  would  elimi- 
nate all  population  from  the  area  between  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks 
and  the  Gatun  Dam? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  What  would  you  do  with  the  remaining  part 
from  the  Gatun  Dam  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  from  the  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks  to  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

Mr.  Feuille.  There  are  several  matters  to  be  considered  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  policy  in  respect  to  the  land  at  this  end  of  the  locks  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  locks. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  ask  about  the  private  holdings  in  this  par- 
ticular area  that  the  change  suggested  would  affect?  That  would 
dispose  of  that  part  of  it.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  how 
much  land  there  is  held  in  this  area  between  the  locks  privately? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  can  tell  you  what  is  held  and  what  we  have  recog- 
nized as  such,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  holdings  that  we 
have  not  recognized,  and  we  have  had  no  opportimity  to  raise  the 
issue  with  the  people  there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  sort  of  titles  do  these  private  owners  have  or 
claim,  and  what  is  your  position  as  to  them? 

Mr.  Feuille.  The  private  titles  in  the  Canal  Zone,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions— not  over  half  a  dozen  exceptions — I  am  not  including 
the  French  Canal  Co.,  or  the  United  States  or  the  Panama  Railroad 
Co.,  when  I  say  private  titles — the  private  titles,  with  about  a  half 
a  dozen  exceptions,  are  custom-maae  titles.    They  are  based  upon 
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long  occupancy  and  transfer  from  one  man  to  another  or  by  descent 
Practically  there  are  no  grants  from  the  Government  to  these  private 
holders  that  we  have  seen.  If  any  grants  were  issued  in  any  case,  it 
has  been  so  long  ago  that  there  is  no  record  of  them,  but  these  hold- 
ings have  been  acquiesced  in  by  everybody.  The  authorities  have 
been  paid  taxes  on  Uiese  lands  and  in  other  ways  they  have  recognized 
the  titles  by  implication.  The  French  Canal  Co.  made  large  pur- 
chases from  these  people  years  ago,  and  so  has  the  Panama  Railroad 
Co.,  and  so  has  the  United  States.  The  joint  commissions  we  have 
had  in  here  have  recognized  these  titles  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
treaty  protects  landowners  and  landholders,  and  the  joint  commis- 
sions have  held  that  if  the  people  were  not  landowners  they  were 
at  least  landholders,  because  there  had  been  a  tacit  recognition  of 
their  holdings  by  the  community  in  general,  and  therefore  we  should 
not  disturb  that  status. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  express  statute  in  force  in  the  zone 
defining  a  title  by  prescription  i 

^  Mr.  FmjiLLE.  The  Colombian  law  is  applicable  to  most  of  the 
titles  in  the  zone  resting  on  prescription.  The  Colombian  law  and 
the  Panaman  law  on  the  subject  of  prescriptive  titles  is  different  from 
ours.  The  prescription  is  10  years  and  30  years.  The  30  years  pre- 
pcription  is  where  there  is  required  when  there  is  no  just  title  or 
good  faith;  the  10  years'  prescription  is  based  upon  a  just  title  and 

{food  faith.    A  just  title  is  one  that  observes  the  formalities  of  the 
aw  in  the  transfer  of  the  property,  and  good  faith  is  the  conscien- 
tious belief  of  the  vendee  that  vendor  has  a  right  to  sell. 
The  Chairman.  Based  on  color  of  title? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  law  also  provides  that  there  can  be 
no  tradition  or  deliverv  of  seizen  of  real  estate,  except  by  notarial 
deed  duly  recorded.  Consequently,  naked  possession  alone  can  not 
destroy  the  possession  held  under  a  recorded  deed;  the  constructive 

()Ossession  is  superior  to  the  naked  possession.  In  1907  the  Colombian 
aw  relating  to  prescription  was  amended  for  the  zone  by  an  execu- 
tive order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  period  now 
fixed  is  10  years;  that  is,  10  vears'  adverse  possession  with  other  con- 
ditions. Generally,  under  the  laws  in  the  States,  we  have  titles  by 
prescription  or  by  limitation,  as  we  call  it.  No  distinction  is  made 
m  the  Colombian  law  between  title  by  prescription  and  title  by  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  Colombian  law  gov- 
erned the  land,  or  land  titles,  in  the  Canal  2k)ne? 

Mr.  Feuille.  In  accordance  with  international  usages,  laws  of  a 
civil  character  of  the  old  sovereign  continue  in  force  upon  n  change 
of  sovereignty  unless  they  are  modified  by  the  new  sovereignty.  The 
political  laws  cease  to  have  eifect  ipso  lacto,  but  the  laws  affecting 
the  people  in  their  civil  relations  do  not.    They  continue  in  force. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  here  is  an  exception  taken  from  the  Cali- 
fornia code,  supplemented  by  executive  orders 

Mr.  Feuille  (interposing).  That  is  the  civil  procedure. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  that  is  supplemented  by  Executive  order? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  just  give  us  the  distinction  between  that  and 
the  retention  of  the  Colombian  laws. 
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Mr.  Feuillb.  The  civil  procedure  of  Colombia  remained  in  force 
on  the  Canal  Zone  until  1907,  when  it  was  supplemented  by  the  Cali- 
fornia civil  procedure,  under  an  Executive  order.  That,  of  course, 
repealed  the  existing  laws  and  substituted  for  them  the  American 
procedure,  but  the  civil  code  of  Colombia  is  still  in  force,  and  so  is 
the  commercial  and  maritime  code  of  Colombia.  In  fact,  all  the  laws 
of  Colombia,  civil  in  their  nature^  and  not  political,  and  not  modified 
either  expressly  or  by  necessary  miplication  by  our  Grovemment,  are 
in  force  m  the  Canal  Zone,  and  consequently  we  must  look  to  the 
Colombian  law  for  authority  in  passing  upon  legal  questions  here 
in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  should  place  in  the  record  a 
statement  showing  the  class  of  grants  or  titles  under  the  Isthmian 
Canal  authorities  acquiring  land  here  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  comi)lete  my 
statement  as  to  the  elimination  that  will  take  place,  I  think  it  would 
come  in  better  sequence.  As  I  said,  in  respect  to  the  lands  between 
the  locks  and  the  sea  at  both  ends  there  are  several  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  arriving  at  a  policy  as  to  whether  we  should  acquire  all 
these  titles  or  not.  I  believe  that  we  will  have  a  population  at  each 
end  of  the  zone,  and  that  our  people  will  want  to  come  down  here 
representing  our  manufacturing,  industrial,  and  commercial  in- 
terests. These  interests  will  want  to  establish  headquarters  on  the 
zone,  in  order  to  have  a  basis  for  operations  in  Latin  America. 
If  we  succeed  in  getting  as  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  world 
to  turn  this  way  as  we  nope  for  it  ought  to  result  in  great  com- 
mercial development  of  the  countries  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  of 
the  Latin  Americas.  If  that  is  so,  I  do  not  see  where  our  people 
could  find  a  better  locality  for  a  base  of  operations  than  the  Canal 
2iOne,  and  if  they  wish  to  come  here  we  ought  not  to  keep  them  out. 
Now,  I  believe  that  we  can  establish  a  commercial  population  at  each 
end  of  the  canal  and  manage  it  without  a  municipal  or  territorial 
government.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  population  will  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  canal  in  any  way.  Now,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
population  for  commercial  purposes  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  it 
to  settle  upon  our  own  soil  in  some  kin.d  of  town  or  city  where  it 
would  be  immediately  under  our  police  and  sanitarv  reflations. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Have  you  looked  at  that  from  the  military  stand- 
point? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  military  government  here. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  mean  from  a  strategic  standpoint.  For  in- 
stance, in  case  of  possible  war  or  attack  on  the  canal,  would  such  a 
population  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Well,  I  tnink  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  have 
a  population  here  under  those  conditions.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is,  you  mean  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to 
have  any  sort  of  people? 

Mr.  Feuille.  ^es,  sir;  inasmuch  as  we  would  have  to  keep  up  the 
population  in  case  of  a  siege,  and  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
armed  forces  to  have  noncombatants  with  them. 
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Mr.  Hamiltok.  It  is  a  disadvantage  for  any  countil^^  to  have 
people  around  in  case  of  war! 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir.  We  also  contemplate  the  use  of  this  canal 
as  a  coast  defense,  and  I  imagine  that  a  large  population  close  to 
the  barracks  in  fighting  times  would  not  be  advantageous,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  other  advantages  are  worthy  of  consideration ;  and  I  imagine 
it  will  be  very  hard  for  us  to  keep  out  our  commerce  and  manufacture 
if  they  want  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  a  population  of  the  kind  you 
have  indicated  would  be  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
canal  ? 

Mr.  FEunjiB.  No,  sir;  we  could  operate  this  canal  with  nobody 
here  but  the  operatives. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  these  people  discover  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  permitted  by  the  United  States  to  use  the  flag  of  the 
country  and  this  canal  project  in  the  exploitation  of  their  own  busi- 
ness they  would  probably  move  away. 

Mr.  Feuii-le.  Well,  we  have  a  large  government  policy  to  handle 
in  respect  to  Latin  America.  We  want  to  get  in  as  dose  touch  with 
them  as  possible.  The  canal  is  a  big  thing,  but  it  is  not  the  only  big 
thing  we  have  on  our  hands.  We  nave  a  very  large  governmental 
problem  in  our  dealings  with  these  people  and  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.     All  those  things  should  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  will  give  these  questions  con- 
sideration without  mixing  them  up  with  the  canal. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  mixing  them  up. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  not  your  view,  rather,  Jud^  Feuille,  that  the 
canal  would  be  instrumental  in  assisting  the  political  and  commer- 
cial relations  of  our  country  with  our  neighbors  in  South  and 
Central  America  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  popula- 
tion here,  and  it  comes  into  these  other  cities,  that  would  not  oe  as 
beneficial  from  a  sanitary  and  police  standpoint  as  if  the  population 
was  on  our  own  territory. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  that  would  appear  to  be  the  exploitation  that 
they  will  be  able  to  derive  from  using  the  canal  in  the  name  of  tie 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  canal  is  intended  to  give  us  connec- 
tion between  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States,  between  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  between  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Feuille.  You  believe  that  the  canal  authorities  should  dis- 
courage settlement  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  our  business  here  is  to  dig  a  canal.  We 
have  had  to  fight  such  ideas  ever  since  we  started  to  dig  the  canal, 
but  our  committee  has  all  the  time  steadfastly  set  its  face  against  all 
propositions  except  the  digging,  operation,  and  protection  of  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Feuille.  But  we  will  try  to  bring  a  commerce  here,  and  if 
the  people  can  not  come  here  they  will  go  mto  these  two  cities.  Now, 
the  suggestion  is  that  these  commercial  interests  will  desire  head- 
quarters from  which  to  operate  their  business  interests  in  Central 
and  South  America. 
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Mr.  Haiolion.  You  simply  mean  that  certain  trading  people  will 
make  this  the  basis  for  their  operations  in  Central  and  South 
America? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  do  not  consider  the  canal  a  military  project  only^ 
do  you? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Our  commerce  has  been  increasing  with  the  South 
American  Kepublics! 

Mr.  FEUHiLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  we  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  increase? 

Mr.  Feuhxe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Our  exports  have  increased  from  year  to  year,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  Feuh-le.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  the  canal  will  aid  us  in  that  way — that  is,  in  in- 
creasing our  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  feel  quite  confident  of  that,  and  that  the  canal  will 
help  our  trade  with  Latin  America  more  than  with  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

At  this  end  of  the  canal  we  have  a  proposition  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Panaman  Government.  They  want  an  outlet  from 
this  city  into  the  interior,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  they  have  asked 
fir  a  strip  of  the  Canal  Zone  extending  from  the  city  of  Panama  to 
the  eastern  zone  line.  They  want  a  strip  of  land  to  permit  them  to  go 
out  of  the  city  and  get  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic  without  pass- 
ing over  our  territory.  Those  matters  are  now  pending.  It  the 
negotiations  should  terminate  as  they  propose  and  they  acquire  the 
territory,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  buy  the  strip  from  the  present 
owners  and  then  give  it  to  the  Panama  Government.  If  the  arrange- 
ment goes  througn,  it  will  include  about  7  square  miles  of  territory 
along  the  Sabanas.  It  is  probably  the  most  expensive  land  in  the 
zone,  and  it  is  utilized  to  a  great  extent  now  by  the  merchants  and 
other  people  of  Panama  for  country  residences  and  things  of  that 
kind.  The  land  appears  upon  our  property  map  as  public  land,  be- 
cause we  have  no  record  or  any  deeds  to  it,  but  it  is  claimed  by  the 
people  now  occupying  it  and  tney  have  been  using  it  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  pirate  Morgan,  so  I  don't  believe  we  wfll  have  very  much 
chance  to  recover  it  from  them.  It  is  now  being  used  by  private  per- 
sons, who  have  built  country  homes  on  it,  and  mey  are  cultivating  it 
in  one  way  or  another  and  pasturing  cattle  on  it,  and  if  we  are  gomg 
to  give  it  back  to  Panama  we  ought  not  to  buy  it,  especially  as  the 
land  is  so  valuable.  Seven  square  miles  would  mean  a  good  deal  of 
money.  The  Panama  Government  proposes  to  give  us  m  exchange 
for  that  about  three-quarters  of  their  harbor  over  at  Colon,  so  that 
the  mole  we  are  now  constructing  over  there  will  be  situated  in  our 
own  harbor  and  not  in  theirs.    Tnat  is  the  proposition. 

The  CHAIK31AN.  Making  an  exchange. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Making  an  exchange.  I  thought  that  I  should 
call  the  committee's  attention  to  that  state  of  affairs,  so  that  if  the 
purpose  is  to  purchase  all  the  private  holdings  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  advisability  of  not  buying  tnat  strip  might  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration under  the  circumstances. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  you  could  buy  sovereignty  cheaper! 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  that  some  of  the  people 
on  the  strip  claim  the  land  is  worth  $1  per  square  meter. 

Mr,  Sabath.  I  suppose  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  that  sov- 
ereiffnty  over  at  Colon? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  This  land  they  propose  to  give  for  their  rights 
over  there,  would  it  be  of  any  special  advantage  in  the  operation  of 
the  canal  to  retain  it? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir.  It  would  simply  mean  the  enlargement 
of  the  limits  of  Panama,  that  is  all.  It  would  not  interfere,  so  far 
as  I  can  see  now,  with  the  operation  of  the  canal  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  it  is  the  best  land  on  the  zone? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir.  It  is  the  highest  price  land  of  any  suburban 
or  rural  land  on  the  zone,  but  not  the  best  land. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  thought  it  mighty  fine  land.  I  considered  it  excel- 
lent land. 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  the 
soil. 

The  Chathman.  I  don't  get  you  exactly  clear  about  your  proposi- 
tion in  connection  with  the  head  of  the  j^ovemment  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  I  understand  you  advocate  a  responsible  head,  but  not  to  make 
it  military. 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  don't  believe  I  completed  my  thought  there. 

Mr.  Covington.  Have  you  finished  the  land  proposition  yet? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  wanted  to  make  clear  my  idea  in  respect  to  the 
elimination  of  the  population  from  the  zone.  I  believe  that  the 
population  between  the  locks  at  this  end  and  the  locks  at  the  other 
end  should  be  eliminated.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  to  our  advan- 
tage to  have  an  urban  population  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  each  end. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  affect  your  ideas  as  to  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  No,  sir.  My  idea  of  a  government  is  that  we  should 
have 

Mr.  Covington.  Before  you  start  on  that  I  want  to  come  back  to 
three  questions  I  want  to  ask  you.  You  say  you  believe  in  the  eluhi- 
nation  of  all  population  between  Pedro  Miguel  and  the  Oatun  Dam? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  You  believe  in  the  restriction  of  the  population 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  canal  to  an  urban  population  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  You  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  certain  lands  reserved  for  the  military  at  either  end  of  the 
canal,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  want  to  say  that  that  is  another  reason  why  I 
am  in  favor  of  eliminating  the  population  out  of  the  zone,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  cities,  because  I  feel  sure  that  the  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  for  its  various  activities  will  continue 
to  increase.  We  have  just  started  here,  and  I  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary will  require  more.  They  will  have  to  construct  roads  to  con- 
nect the  different  fortifications.  I  have  noticed,  in  my  State  and  in 
other  places,  that  notwithstanding  their  large  barracks  and  fortifica- 
tions, they  have  camps  miles  away,  and  things  of  that  kind.     I 
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imagine — ^I  do  not  know — ^that  our  Army's  demands  for  land  will 
increase,  and  very  likely  the  Navy  will  ask  for  more  land,  and  I 
suppose  the  other  departments  of  our  Government  will  want  stations 
here — experimental  stations  and  things  of  that  kind — so  that  in  the 
course  of  time  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Government  will 
find  need  for  all  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Covington.  In  carrying  out  your  idea,  then,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  establishment  of  these  urban  populations,  that  they  be 
developed  in  localities  that  the  Government,  practically  speaking, 
would  select?  I  am  speaking  of  the  urban  population  at  each  end 
of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  C!oviNOT0N.  With  the  military  requirements  provided  for, 
those  populations  must  be  developed  in  localities  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  select? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  would  not  have  any  population  at  all  here  that 
would  interfere  in  the  sliffhtest  wav  with  the  operation  of  the  canal. 
If  there  was  any  doubt  aoout  it,  I  would  eliminate  even  the  urban 
population.  We  are  here  to  operate  a  canal,  and  we  ought  not  to 
allow  anything  to  interfere  with  it.    . 

Mr.  Covington.  Would  that  not  bring  you,  then,  to  the  proposition 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
acquire  all  the  lands  between  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  one  side  and  the  Gatun  Dam  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  control  the  localities  of  settlement? 
^  Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  feature  of  the  land 
situation  at  the  other  end  that  I  overlooked. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  Colon  end  ? 
^  Mr.  Feuilij!.  Yes.  The  land  over  there  in  the  Canal  Zone  con- 
sists of  what  is  called  lots  1  and  2  of  the  Harrison- Arosemena  map. 
Lot  1  was  granted  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  in  fee  simple  by  the 
Government  of  Colombia,  but  there  are  a  number  of  private  recog- 
nized holdings  within  the  bounds  of  lot  1,  but  they  are  segregated  on 
the  map  and  in  the  measurement,  so  that  the  Panama  Railroad  got 
its  full  quantity  of  acreage  in  lot  1.  Then  lot  2  was  the  alternate 
lot  that  was  reserved  by  the  Government  when  the  lands  allotted  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  were  surveyed. 

Lot  1  and  lot  2  have  been  in  litigation  with  private  parties  for 
years  and  the  suits  have  arisen,  in  one  form  or  another,  dating  back 
in  1860.  Some  of  the  cases  have  been  to  the  supreme  court  of  Boffota 
twice,  and  now  we  are  trying  the  issues  in  the  zone  courts,  and  1  am 
hopeiul  of  winning  the  suits  for  the  Government  and  for  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co. 

The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  lost  a  very  large  portion  of  lot  1  years 
ago.  Adverse  claimants  sold  about  20,000  pesos — about  $10,000— 
worth  of  the  land  to  the  French  Canal  Co.  The  United  States  now 
owns  the  land  by  purchase  as  an  adverse  claimant  to  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  purchased  a  right  of  way 
over  its  own  land  from  these  same  people.  Those  issues  will  have  to 
be  met  in  the  trial  of  the  cases,  as  well  as  the  claim  of  adverse 
possession,  but,  notwithstanding  those  difficulties,  I  am  very  hopeful 
of  winning  the  suits. 
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The  same  people  claim  a  large  part  of  lot  No.  2.  They  are  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  land  now  and  I  have  instituted  a  suit  to 
recover  the  possession  for  the  commission. 

We  labor  under  considerable  difficulties  here  in  protecting  the 
lands  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  one  down  here  who  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  the  United  States  into  court,  but  I  have  resorted  to 
an  expediency  of  protecting  the  possession  of  the  commission  by 
injimction  to  prevent  intrusion  on  public  lands  and  other  writs  to 
secure  possession  of  the  land  on  t^alf  of  the  canal  commission. 
The  court,  before  passing  upon  a  suit  of  that  kind,  would  necessarily 
have  to  look  into  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  ascertain  whether 
the  possession  of  the  commission  is  lawful,  but  the  United  States  is 
not  before  the  court  any  more  than  a  tenant  would  be  when  he  sets 
up  possession  under  his  landlord.  So  my  theory  is  that  I  may  go 
to  tne  courts  and  ask  for  an  injunction  to  protect  the  possession  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  as  their  counsel,  and  I  do  not  bring 
the  United  States  into  court  by  doin^  that.  Those  are  some  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with.  If  we  win  the  suits  it  will  quiet 
our  possession  in  a  large  area. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  courts  do  you  proceed  in  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Canal  Zone  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  answered  your  questions,  Mr.  Covington* 

Mr.  Covington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  finish  your  statement  about  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Feuille.  My  idea  would  be  to  have  an  executive  government 
here,  and  that  this  great  public  work  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
President,  and  the  responsibility  for  its  operation  and  administration 
should  rest  on  him.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  placed  under  any 
department,  but  he  should  be  given  a  free  hand  to  operate  it  and 
administer  it  with  the  number  of  persons  that  he  may  select,  and  he 
may  select  military  officers  of  the  Army  or  of  the  Navy  or  civilians, 
as  to  him  may  seem  wise. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  simply  reenact  the  temporary  statute  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir.  My  reason  for  it  is  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
will  be  an  administrative  problem,  we  should  leave  the  administrative 
features  of  the  system  to  be  developed  by  the  President,  just  as  we 
leave  the  administrative  features  of  the  post  offices  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  administrative  features  of  the  public  lands  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  administrative  features  of  the  Armjr  and 
Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  Navy,  respectively. 
We  need  a  flexible  organic  law  for  the  canal — one  that  will  ffive  the 
President  power  to  do  good  administrative  work  here,  and  that  law 
should  not  contain  provisions  of  an  administrative  character.  That 
should  be  covered  bjr  the  rules,  or  ordinances,  or  whatever  they  might 
be  called,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  President 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  cover  the  constitution  of  the  courts 
and  the  appointment  of  the  judges? 

Mr.  Fbuillb.  I  had  not  come  to  the  judges  yet — ^yes,  sir — ex- 
cept the  circuit  judge.  I  believe  in  an  mdependent  judiciary  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  court  of  general 
jurisdiction,  to  be  presided  over  by  one  judge. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  you  please  state,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
clear  in  the  record,  what  sort  of  titles  are  exercised  by  the  United 
States,  through  what  grants,  and  what  is  proposed  to  l>e  done. 
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Mr.  Feuille.  The  United  States  acquired  some  public  lands  in 
the  Canal  Zone — ^vacant  public  domain,  as  they  call  it  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  did  it  fl;et  it? 

Mr.  FEunxE.  It  got  it  from  the  Panaman  Government  under 
the  treaty.  These  lands  are  situated  in  lots  2,  3,  and  5  of  the  Harri- 
son-Arosemena  map,  excluding  the  private  holdings,  and  also  include 
the  public  lands  from  Gk)rgona  this  way,  which  are  not  shown  on  the 
Harrison- Arosemena  map.  After  all  of  the  present  needs  of  the 
canal  have  been  proyidea  for,  there  remains  125  square  miles  on  the 
map  of  vacant  public  domain  which  the  United  States  aojuired  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  least  one-third  of  the 

Sublic  domain  is  in  dispute  with  people  who  hold  portions  of  it  by 
eed  or  squatters'  claim. 

We  ac(}uired  from  the  French  canal  company,  by  purchase,  large 
areas  which  the  French  company  had  acquired  from  private  parties, 
and  in  addition  we  have  acquired  by  private  deeds  or  by  joint-com- 
mission awards  certain  private  Jands  ourselves.  We  have  also  taken 
over  all  of  the  public  lands  acquired  by  the  French  company  alon^ 
the  route  of  the  canal.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  has  acquired 
considerable  land  by  grant. 

Mr.  Stevens.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Feuiixe.  From  the  Colombian  Government;  in  addition  the 
Panama  Railroad  Co.  made  lar^  purchases  of  private  lands.  I  can 
give  you  a  statement  of  the  public  and  private  lands  remaining  in 
the  Canal  Zone  after  the  needs  of  canal  construction  are  supplied, 
including  the  military  reservations.    I  will  place  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sterns.  Have  you  completed  your  description  as  to  titles 
and  methods  of  acquirement? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir;  I  can  give  you  a  history  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.'s  title. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  that  is  not  necessary.  Just  state  what  the 
Panama  Railroad  Co.  acquired,  what  is  embraced  in  it,  what  will 
become  of  it  at  the  expiration  or  the  concession,  etc. 

Mr.  Freuille.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  acquired  all  the  land 
necessary  for  construction  along  its  route.  The  title  of  the  railroad 
to  that  land  was  just  an  easement  to  exist  so  long  as  the  concession 
continued;  then  it  acquired  64,000  hectares — that  is,  about  150,000 
acres  of  land — in  fee  simple  as  a  bonus  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
This  fee-simple  title  is  in  perpetuity  and  is  absolute;  they  call  it  a 
dominion  title.  The  company  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  all  tliat 
land.  It  cot  the  usufruct  to  the  island  or  Manzanillo,  on  which  the 
town  of  Colon  is  now  situated,  and  that  usufruct  is  to  continue  until 
the  end  of  the  concession,  1966.  There^  are  10  acres  excepted  from 
the  usufruct  given  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  in  the  island  of 
Manzanillo ;  those  10  acres  were  reserved  by  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  public  buildings;  they  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  Colon.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  is  now  receiving  rents 
from  lots  in  the  city  of  Colon  and  exercises  ownership  over  the  lands. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  your  opinion,  what  will  happen  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  concession  as  to  the  land  over  which  the  easement  is 
now  exercised? 

Mr.  Feuille.  They  will  revert  to  the  United  States  under  tiie 
treaty. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  that  conceded  by  the  Panamans? 
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Mr.  FEunxE.  The  point  has  not  been  directly  raised  with  them, 
but  I  would  infer  from  statements  that  they  liave  made  that  they 
would  not  concede  our  right  to  the  island  of  ManzanUlo;  I  am  not 
sure  of  that,  because  the  point  has  not  been  brought  out. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  condition  of  this  strip  of  land  through 
tiie  city  of  Panama;  what  was  it  acquired  for;  what  is  tiie  condition 
of  its  title? 

Mr.  Feuille.  What  strip  of  land  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Panama  Railroad  land  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Feuille.  There  are  several  parcels  of  land  there.  Part  of 
that  land  was  acquired  for  construction  purposes — ^the  railroad  runs 
down  to  the  sea — ^the  rest  of  it  I  imagine  was  acquired  by  purchase  for 
speculative  purposes.  Where  the  land  was  needed  for  construction, 
they  may  have  only  acquired  the  easement — I  can't  say  without  in- 
vestigating it-— but  the  Panama  Railroad  has  fee  simple  title  to  some 
lands  in  the  city  of  Panama  and  is  now  leasing  those  lands  to  private 
persons. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  much  land  in  Colon  is  out  of  the  ownership  or 
control  of  the  United  States  through  one  or  another  of  its  various 
titles? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Ten  acres. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  the  city  of  Colon? 

Mr.  Fethlle.  In  the  city  of  Colon. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  desirable  policy  as  to  our  connection 
with  that ;  what  ought  we  to  do  as  to  controlling  it,  acquiring  it,  or 
enlarging  it  in  the  city  of  Colon? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  have  some  strong  convictions  on  that;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  give  them  here. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  won't  press  you  for  an  answjsr  to  that. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Has  the  Panaman  Republic  now  a  system  of  record- 
ing titles? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir;  the  transfer  of  real  estate  is  quite  a 
solemnity  with  them.  It  can  only  be  done  by  notarial  deed  with 
instrumental  witnesses.  The  deed  must  be  recorded  in  the  records 
of  real  estate  before  the  tradition  or  transfer  of  possession  of  the 
property  takes  place. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  percentage  of  the  claims  in  the  Canal  Zone 
have  those  titles? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have  them.  Some  of 
them  have  notarial  documents  known  as  protocolizations,  which  state 
that  some  municipal  judge  called  some  witnesses  before  him  who 
testified  that  they  knew  the  man  to  have  lived  on  the  land  for  25 
years.  On  this  ex  parte  proceeding  the  judge  decreed  that  the  party 
was  entitled  to  the  land,  and  a  copy  of  the  judgment  roll  was  then 
handed  to  a  notary  with  the  request  that  he  protocolize  it;  that  is, 
that  he  enter  in  the  protocol  of  his  office.  After  protocolizing  the 
document,  the  notary  added  his  certificate,  and  then  a  copy  from 
the  protocol  was  given  to  the  interested  party,  who  would  take  it 
down  to  the  register  of  property  to  be  recorded.  The  record  of  the 
judgment  did  not  give  the  judgment  any  more  force  than  it  had. 
The  record  of  a  deed  does  give  it  more  force,  because  the  tradition 
or  transfer  of  possession  of  real  estate  does  not  take  eflfect  until  the 
deed  is  recorded. 
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Mr.  TlAuwrov.  The  decree  of  the  court  gives  the  owner  the  right 
to  tiie  property,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Feuiulb.  I  don't  know  where  they  get  that  right.  I  have  not 
found  any  provision  of  Colombian  law  that  would  give  that  effect 
to  an  ex  parte  proceeding  such  as  I  have  described.  It  is  evidently 
a  notice  to  the  world  of  the  party's  claim,  and  would  probably  ripen 
into  a  title  by  adverse  possession. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  spoke  of  title  by  limitation,  etc.,  under  the  law 
of  Colombia.  When  do  the  statutes  (as  we  call  them  in  the  States) 
begin  to  run — at  the  time  of  the  recording  of  the  title? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  If  there  is  no  recorded  title,  yes;  becausse  the  reg- 
istered title  to  land  continues  in  force,  notwithstanding  adverse  pos- 
session against  it,  until  another  recorded  title  is  enteml  in  the  rec- 
ord, and  from  that  date  the  adverse  possession  will  begin  against  the 
original  recorded  title.  In  other  words,  naked  possession  alone  can 
not  destroy  the  constructive  possession  held  under  a  recorded  deed. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  record  must  be  accompanied  by  pos- 
session? 

^  Mr.  Fbuille.  That  is  my  opinion ;  that  is  a  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  rather  than  the  law  itself. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  your  opinion  that  as  between  the  canal  locks,  the 
interior,  no  benefits  arising  by  means  of  a  population  there  could 
possibly  exceed  the  possibiTity  of  evil  that  might  occur  by  having  a 
population? 

Sir.  Feuille.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  EscH.  Has  the  American  system  of  land  survey  been  applied 
to  the  Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  Feuille.  We  started  to  sectionize  the  zone,  but  after  it  was 
about  one-fourth  done  the  plan  was  abandoned  because  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  under  the  conditions  that  would  likelv  arise  here. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  was  the  Colombian  system  of  land  descriptions? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  might  give  you  an  example,  a  not  very  exaggerated 
one,  which  illustrates  the  way  they  descnbe  land.  A  man  will  de- 
scribe his  land  something  like  this:  Bounded  on  the  north  by  wild 
lands;  bounded  on  the  west  by  lands  of  unknown  owners;  on  the 
south  by  other  lands  belonging  to  this  vender;  and  on  the  east  by  a 
chain  of  mountains.  Others  call  for  natural  objects  such  as  streams 
and  mountains;  in  the  latter  cases  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  locate  the 
land. 

Mr.  EscH.  Under  an  act  of  Congress,  did  we  provide  new  lands — 
new  selections  for  those  occupying  lands  to  be  suomerged? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Wasn't  a  commission  appointed  to  make  awards,  and 
were  they  not  adjusted? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Four  joint  commissions  have  been  appointed  imder 
the  treaty  to  award  damages  for  lands  taken,  but  there  has  been  no 

f provision  or  act  of  Congress  or  Executive  provision  for  allotting  other 
ands  to  the  people  who  were  compensated  under  joint-commission 
awards  for  the  lands  taken  from  them. 
Mr.  EscH.  These  matters  have  been  practically  adjusted  now? 
Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Are  there  many  still  in  dispute? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes;  there  are  10  or  15  claims  of  considerable  size 
to  come  up,  and  then  there  are  a  lot  of  small  ones.    We  try  to  adjust 
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these  claims  if  we  can,  in  order  to  avoid  the^  necessity  of  a  joint 
commission,  but  I  think  another  joint  commission  is  necessary. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  that  before  a  final  adjustment  is  made 
it  will  have  to  be  done  through  a  commission? 

Mr.  Fbuillb.  If  we  take  over  these  lands,  we  will  have  to  have  a 
commission.  It  will  be  composed  of  two  Americaiis  and  two 
Panamans. 

Mr.  EsGH.  Section  4  of  the  bill  introduced  by  our  committee  au- 
thorized the  President  to  acquire  by  purchase,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
at  reasonable  prices,  the  title  and  rights  of  private  landholders  and 
owners  of  private  lands  in  the  Canal  Zone  so  as  to  extinguish  all 
private  and  individual  title  and  rights  and  claims  to  land,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  zone  and  vest  in  the  United  States  for  canal  purposes 
all  the  land  comprised  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Do  you  approve  of  tiiat 
provision? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  Yes;  only  I  do  not  think  it  is  broad  enough;  in 
order  to  purchase  property  we  would  have  to  get  the  owner's  consent 
to  sell  and  to  agree  to  our  prices.  If  they  di&'t  and  we  needed  the 
land  and  took  it,  we  would  have  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  joint  com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  purchase  it  now,  can't  you! 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes ;  if  we  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Hamikton.  You  can  purchase  it  provided  they  consent  to  sell! 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes.  I  mean  if  the  proposition  is  to  take  over 
these  holdings,  the  law  might  be  made  a  little  broader,  so  as  to  take  it 
anyhow  and  submit  the  matter  to  a  joint  commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  had  better,  as  far  as  possible,  acquire 
that  peaceably  and  agreeably. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (to  chairman).  Doesn't  it  suggest  itself  that  pos- 
sibly there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  getting  hold  of  titles  where 
they  can't  be  acquired  in  that  way? 

The  Chairman.  That  wasn't  intended  to  be  included  in  the  section 
recommended ;  I  didn't  think  it  best  to  do  so  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Your  purpose  would  be  to  acquire  it  by  agreement, 
and  not  remove  them  unless  we  had  to. 

The  Chairman.  Final  eviction  was  not  contemplated  by  that  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  we  power  of  condemnation  now! 

Mr.  Feuille.  We  haven't  found  it  necessary  in  many  cases;  in 
others  they  have  demanded  excessive  prices  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  hsj^ee  with  them. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  acquired  a  great  many  parcels  of  land  by 
agreement,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Feuille.  The  commission  has,  yes;  a  great  many  parcels  were 
acquired  before  I  came. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  mean  the  commission  has  acquired  a  great  many; 
how  many,  about? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Also  the  price  paid. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes;  the  price  paid  and  the  description  of  the  land 
area — everything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  set  a  better  description  than  tiie 
one  you  mentioned  as  bounded  by  all  out  of  doors. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  I  would  suggest  that  the  judge  have  an  opi)ortunity 
(o  explain  his  position  as  to  flie  courts  without  any  interruption. 

The  Chaibman.  All  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  whether  I  completed 
my  statement  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  government  or  not. 

Mr.  DcREKUs.  I  don't  think  he  did,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ITw  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  give  us  some  more 
about  that. 

Mr.  Feuiuejs.  I  answered  a  question  and  then  we  went  back  to  the 
landa 

Mr.  EscH.  You  stated^  I  think,  that  on  questions  with  reference  to 
the  War  Department  thut  the  Secretary  or  War  should  take  charge, 
and  the  other  departments 

Mr.  FBuiUiE.  jBy  analogy;  yes.  My  idea  was  that  the  President 
should  be  permitted  to  select  an  administrator  here  from  all  available 
material,  whether  Army,  Navy,  or  civil  life.  I  imagine  that  he 
would  select  one  man  over  all  here,  and  that  all  of  the  various  depart- 
ments would  be  made  responsible  to  him.  If  that  is  done,  and  the 
President  can  select  men  from  all  departments,  he  can  send  them 
down  here  and  they  will  cooperate  without  friction.  The  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  the  other  departments  may  work  in  perfect  harmony. 
The  duties  of  the  administrator  would  be  to  coordinate  and  har- 
monize the  various  activities  of  the  canal.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
expedient  to  have  the  man  in  charge  of  any  particular  department 
placed  at  the  head  of  all.    He  probably  would  lean  to  his  own  de- 

Sartment  too  much.  I  believe  the  administrator  should  not  have  any 
epartment  immediately  under  him,  but  he  should  be  here  to  super- 
vise all  and  harmonize  differences  between  his  various  subordinates. 

The  present  system  of  executive  government  lends  itself  very 
nicely  to  an  administration  of  that  kind.  I  believe  this  system  of 
running  the  canal  by  the  Executive  should  be  based  upon  congres- 
sional authority.  Now,  to  some  people  the  objection  arises  that  it 
means  a  large  delegation  of  authority  to  the  President.  Congress 
now  dele^tes  verr  large  and  broad  powers  to  territorial  legislators, 
and  in  principle  there  is  no  difference  between  delegating  legislative 
authority  to  60  or  100  men  or  to  1  man ;  the  proposition  is  the  same. 

Mr.  EscH.  We  claim  the  right,  however,  in  that  case  to  exercise  a 
sort  of  control  in  legislation. 

Mr.  Fbttille.  Congress  would  have  that  over  the  President.  Con- 
gress has  that  authority  over  the  territorial  legislation,  whether  re- 
served or  not,  and  of  course  it  could  control  the  President,  could  tell 
him  what  to  do;  but  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same.  Therefore 
the  question  is  entirely  one  of  expediency,  and  in  passing  upon  it  the 
great  consideration  is  what  is  best  for  an  efficient  administration  of 
this  great  work.  I  believe  that  an  executive  government,  as  I  have 
suggested  it,  is  for  the  best,  especially  as  the  problems  here  would  be 
adSfiinistrative,  and  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  President  in  the 
main  would  be  administrative  and  not  political  in  character. 

If  deemed  necessary  Congress  might  enact  penal  laws  for  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  in  that  connection  I  might  say  that  the  existing 
penal  laws  of  the  zone  are  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  canal  works 
from  willful  injury.  Destruction  of  any  of  the  works  or  attempt 
to  destroy  any  of  the  works  should  be  made  a  very  heinous  offense 
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and  very  severely  punished,  and  the  penal  code  ought  to  be  amended 
in  that  respect 

Mr.  Stevens.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  an  act  of  Congress  in 
that  respect? 

Mr.  Fbuille.  Yes,  it  would  be  better;  it  might  be  well  to  have 
congressional  le^slation  covering  all  crimes  a^inst  the  canal  and 
its  operations.  Now,  I  believe  the  work  of  revising  our  administra- 
tive system  down  here  should  commence  very  soon,  so  that  the  new 
system  will  be  ready  to  put  into  operation  when  the  canal  is  finished; 
and  the  work  might  be  commenced  very  soon  if  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, so  that  on  the  opening  of  the  canal  everything  would  be  in 
proper  shape  for  its  operation  and  administration.  Now,  I  may  go 
to  tne  courts 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Feuhxb.  As  I  stated,  I  believe  in  an  independent  judiciary 
for  the  Canal  Zone.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  court  of  general 
jurisdiction  presided  over  by  a  judge  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  that  his  salary  should 
be  fixed  in  the  organic  law.  That  would  make  him  an  independent 
officer.  And  I  believe  appeals  should  be  authorized  from  his  rulings 
to  some  appellate  court  m  the  United  States — preferably  the  court 
at  New  Orleans,  the  court  of  appeals,  fifth  judicial  circuit  of  the 
United  States.  That  court  is  very  familiar  with  the  civil  law,  and 
I  believe  we  could  get  decisions  from  that  court  quicker  than  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  We  have  burdened  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  very  much,  and  I  think  that 
action  could  be  had  quicker  if  appeals  went  to  New  Orleans.  I  think 
the  decisions  of  the  court  in  New  Orleans  should  be  made  final,  ex- 
cept that  certiorari  proceedings  to  the  Supreme  Court  might  be  had 
where  the  equities  of  the  case  would  justify. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  contemplate  that  one  judge  should 
preside  at  both  places? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir.  He  might  alternate  from  one  place  to  the 
other,  but  one  judge  would  preside;  and  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that 
judge  even  if  we  had  nothing  but  operatives  here.  I  believe  our  peo- 
ple diould  have  a  civil  court  to  appeal  to.  Then,  there  should  be 
inferior  courts — ^magistrates — ^here  and  there,  and  they  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President  or  by  some  one  else  on  the  zone  to  be 
designated  by  him.  Appeals  might  be  allowed  from  the  decisions  of 
these  inferior  courts  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  zone,  and  these  in- 
ferior courts  might  be  given  civil  jurisdiction  in  minor  matters,  civil 
as  well  as  criminal.  There  might  fee  controversies  of  a  civil  nature  be- 
tween the  employees,  that  they  would  like  to  submit  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  they  ought  to  have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Covington.  Would  you  give  them  jurisdiction  over  anything 
up  to  $1,000? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No;  I  would  not  go  over  $100.  The  other  court  could 
handle  everything  over  $100,  and  everything  above  minor  police  cases. 
The  circuit  court  could  do  that  and  near  appeals  from  the  inferior 
courts  and  not  be  burdened. 

Mr.  Covington.  And  transact  admiralty  business? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibkan.  You  would  not  call  it  a  circuit,  but  a  district 
court! 
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Mr.  Feuillb.  Y^  district  court. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  abolished,  I  believe,  the  name  "  circuit 
court "  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Some  States  still  retain  the  name:  I  prefer  district 
court.  We  call  our  inferior  courts  district  courts  nere,  but  they  are 
in  fact  justice  of  the  peace  courts. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  would  be  better  to  conform  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  if  Congress  wanted  to  confer  on  that 
court  jurisdiction  equal  to  that  exercised  by  the  Federal  courts  of  the 
United  States,  with  certain  limitations,  it  might  do  that,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  that  would  be  entirely  expedient.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  allow  the  court  to  follow  such  procedure  as  may  be  estab> 
lished  for  the  zone.  Now,  as  to  the  laws:  I  believe  we  should  con- 
tinue all  of  the  substantive  laws  of  Colombia  in  the  zone,  with  such 
modifications  as  we  might  deem  necessary  to  make  the  laws  more 
intelligible  to  our  people;  but  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  bring  discord  here  in  our  dealing  with  these  countries  by  mtro- 
ducing  the  substantive  common-law  principles  into  the  zone,  espe- 
cially if  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the  population  from  here.  The 
civil  controversies  to  be  adjusted  by  the  canal  courts  will  relate  to 
shipping  interests  and  commercial  dealings  of  our  people  with  those 
of  the  Latin  Americas.  So,  I  would  prefer  to  continue  these  laws, 
with  modifications,  rather  than  bring  the  laws  of  any  particular 
State  to  the  zone. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  laws  of  any  State  would  hardly  be  so  ap- 
plicable as  the  laws  here  in  force? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir;  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Covington.  As  to  the  matter  of  appeals  from  the  courts  on 
the  zone  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Lou- 
isiana^  would  you  suggest  any  restriction  of  right  of  appeal  or  would 
that  right  be  absolute? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Oh,  yes;  I  would  fix  it  at  $1,000  in  civil  cases  and  to 

?uestions  affecting  the  treaty,  or  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
Inited  States  I  would  allow  an  appeal  in  all  felony  cases. 

Mr.  Covington.  Without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  punish- 
mont? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Without  regard  to  the  character  of  piinishment,  yes. 
I  would  not  favor  a  jury  system  in  the  Canal  Zone  except  for  capital 
cases.  I  do  not  believe  a  jury  trial  is  necessary  in  felony  cases. 
For  that  reason  I  would  favor  an  appeal  in  all  such  cases.  I  don't 
believe  in  extending  jury  trials  to  lelony  cases  below  the  grade  of 
capital. 

Mr.  Covington.  Considering  your  experience  here  in  the  zone, 
what  restrictions  would  you  suggest  regarding  an  appeal  from  the 
district  court  to  the  highest  court  in  the  zone,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases? 

Mr.  Feuille.  That  is  hard  to  state.  I  like  the  system  in  my  State, 
perhaps,  because  L  am  used  to  it  There  is  no  appeal  there  from  the 
justice  of  the  peace  in  a  criminal  case  unless  he  imposes  punishment 
of  imprisonment 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Would  you  clothe  your  inferior  courts  with  both 
original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  controversies  up  to  $100? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  You  mean  give  them  original  and  then  concurrent? 
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Mr.  DoREMus.  Exclusive. 

Mr.  Feuillb.  Exclusive,  original,  and  then  concurrent? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Whether  you  would  suggest  concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  any  controversy. 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Then  your  suffsestion  would  be  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  inferior  court  over  lUT  matters,  say,  involving  up  to  $100 
would  be  exclusive? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  aUow  appeals  in  criminal  cases 
where  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  was  imposed  or  where  the  fine 
exceeded  $20. 

Mr.  Covington.  When  the  canal  goes  into  actual  operation  will  it 
not  necessarily  develop  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  to  be 
transacted  in  the  higher  courts  will  be  admiralty  business? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Not  necessarily  admiralty  business,  because  if  it  is 
a  money  demand  the  plaintiff  would  have  the  right  to  resort  to  ordi- 
nary attachment  of  the  ship  and  not  go  into  admiralty  proceedings. 
Sometimes  lawyers  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  admiralty 

Srocedure  prefer  to  take  out  an  ordinary  attachment,  and  they  can 
o  that. 

Mr.  Covington.  But  are  the  attachment  laws  as  effective  in  such 
cases  as  the  method  of  libeling  a  ship? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir;  the  remedy  is  not  as  broad. 

Mr.  Covington.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  not  the  parties 
wanting  both  severe  and  effective  remedies  have  recourse  primarily 
to  the  admiralty  procedure? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  they  would. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then  it  would  be  a  fact  that  there  would  be  a 
large  amount  of  admiralty  business? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  think  the  greater  business  would  come  through  the 
shipping  interests. 

Mr.  Covington.  Now,  then,  it  is  the  object  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  construction  of  this  canal  that  tnere  shall  be 
developed  through  here  a  great  international  commerce.  Now,  it  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  foreign  shipping  interests  will  want  to  have  in 
force^  in  respect  to  trades  rights  and  seamen's  rights,  a  speedy  and 
effective  admiralty  law. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Well,  we  have  Federal  statutes  to  accomplish  that 
now. 

Mr.  Covington.  Will  it  not  be  necessary  that  the  higher  court  on 
the  Isthmus  have  the  broadest  possible  admiralty  jurisdiction  that 
we  can  confer  upon  it  in  order  to  carry  out  our  treaty  obligations 
with  the  other  maritime  nations  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  The  President  has,  by  Executive  order,  authorized 
the  return  of  deserting  seamen  to  ships  of  foreign  countries  having 
treaties  with  us.  The  trouble  is  that  our  treaties  on  the  subject  with 
the  countries  south  of  us  have  lapsed  and,  consequently,  we  can  not 
return  deserted  seamen  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Covington.  But  in  constructing  a  scheme  for  our  judicial  pro- 
cedure which  is  to  be  part  of  the  permanent  government  of  the  zone, 
ought  not  all  that  to  be  covered  by  a  court  having  a  broad  admiralty 
jurisdiction  under  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  it? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  do  not  know;  that  is  a  matter  of  expediency.  I 
can  not  tell  whether  that  would  result  in  the  betterment  of  canal 
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Operations.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  procedure  necessary  for  the 
courts  should  be  left  to  be  established  by  the  President  and  ought 
not  to  be  incoroorated  in  any  organic  law  that  Congress  may  enact 
for  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then  it  is  your  idea  that,  notwithstanding  our 
limitations  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  this  should  be  left  in  any 
le^lation  that  we  create  to  the  discretion  of  the  President? 

Mr.  FEunxE.  Yes,  sir.  Or,  if  you  should  define  the  jurisdiction,  I 
am  not  ready  to  say  that  you  should  ^ve  the  court  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  Federal  courts.    You  mignt  have  to  limit  that.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  possible  unstable  population  that 
we  will  have  here,  how  would  you  constitute  juries  in  those  cases  where 
you  permit  jury  trials?    What  would  be  the  qualifications  of  a  juror? 

Mr.  Feuille.  They  should  be- selected  from  the  operatives  of  the 
canal.  Just  now  they  are  selected  from  the  American  employees. 
American  citizens  are  usually  selected. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  that  in  the  operation  of  the  canal 
we  authorize  the  management  to  take  char^  ot  vessels  and  to  carry 
them  through  the  locks,  and,  in  order  to  justify  that,  to  authorize 
the  private  settlement  of  any  claims  for  damages  that  may  arise  in 
going  through.  Now,  suppose  accord  and  satisfaction  could  not  be 
secured,  what  arrangement  would  be  made  for  the  adjustment  of 
such  claims? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  would  give  the  courts  here  the  jurisdiction  that  is 
now  entertained  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  by  the  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  the  court  here? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  dispose 
of  these  cases  provided  the  treaty  is  not  in  the  way.  The  treaty 
provides  that — 

All  damages  caused  to  the  owners  of  private  lands  or  private  property  of 
any  kind  by  reason  of  the  grants  contained  In  this  treaty  or  by  reason  of  the 
operations  of  the  United  States,  Its  agents  or  employees,  or  by  reason  of  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  said 
canal  or  of  the  works  of  sanitation  and  protection  herein  provided  for,  shall 
be  appraised  and  settled  by  a  Joint  commission. 

Now,  if  damage  is  caused  to  a  ship  by  the  operations  of  the  canal, 
that  would  come  under  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  necessarily  a  Panaman  ship. 

Mr.  Feuillb.  The  treaty  does  not  distinguish. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  ships  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Feuillb.  That  suggestion  has  been  made,  but  the  treaty  does 
not  distinguish,  and  it  is  a  question  we  will  have  to  pass  on. 

The  Chairman.  By  reasonable  intendment  probably  that  would  be 
the  reasonable  construction,  that  that  relates  to  matters  in  which 
Panama  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Feuillb.  I  am  afraid  of  the  other  construction.  We  pay 
damages  to  all  foreigners  now  if  we  damage  their  property. 

The  Chairman.  TJnder  commission 

Mr.  Feuille  (interposing).  For  instance,  by  a  joint  commission 
if  we  can  not  settle  the  damage  by  agreement.  A  great  many  of  these 
claims  have  been  settled.  We  paia  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
upon  a  joint  commission  award  for  those  islands,  and  that  is  an 
American  concern. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  because  they  had  some  easement  on  the 
islands? 

Mr.  Feuhjle.  They  claimed  the  islands. 

The  Chairman.  That  came  under  the  provision  for  adjusting  land 
claims. 

Mr.  Feuille.  You  have  to  restrict  the  literal  meaning  of  the  treaty. 
I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  a  court  would  not  hold  that  that  applied 
to  ships  damaged  in  the  operation  of  the  canal.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion needs  serious  consideration;  and  if  necessary,  the  provision 
ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  treatv. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Is  the  civil  law  of  Cfolombia  codified? 

Mr.  Feuille.  They  have  no  custom-made  laws  as  we  have ;  that  is, 
they  have  codes,  a  number  of  codes,  and  then  they  have  legislative 
enactments. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Have  they  any  law  built  up  by  court  decisions  in 
Colombia? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Practically  none. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  What  provision  does  the  Colombian  law  make  as  to 
jury  trials? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  jury  trials  in  Colombia 
now.  They  have  some  sort  of  jury  trials  in  Panama,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Do  they  have  jury  trials  in  Colombia  in  capital 
cases? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir;  not  unless  they  have  provided  them  recently. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  their  recent  legislation. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  But  such  as  it  is  you  would  retain  it  in  the  zone 
rather  than  supplant  it  by  our  American  law  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Well,  our  procedure  is  American  now. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  would  retain  the  American  civil  procedure? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  And  the  Colombian  civil  law? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  would  retain  the  Colombian  substantive  law:  that 
is,  the  civil  law,  but  with  our  administrative  procedure;  I  would 
want  that  to  be  American.  I  want  all  the  American  political  and 
administrative  laws  to  be  here,  and  I  want  the  American  penal  laws 
to  be  here. 

Mr.  Driscoll,  Do  the  Colombian  substantive  or  civil  laws  and  the 
American  law  of  procedure  work  well  together? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Have  you  any  other  reason  why  you  prefer  to  have 
the  Colombian  civil  or  substantive  law  retained? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  think  it  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  situa- 
tion here ;  that  it  would  make  it  easier  for  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
canal  to  deal  with  these  people. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  In  other  words,  it  will  eliminate  in  almost  all  cases 
jury  trials,  for  one  thing? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Well,  we  have  no  civil  jury  trials  now,  under  our 
present  procedure. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  would  have  it  if  you  had  American  law  here? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir;  T  only  want  jury  trials  in  capital  cases. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Your  idea  is  that  we  shall  have  American  ma- 
chinery for  the  courts,  etc.,  for  the  administration  of  the  law,  but 
that  the  law  itself  shall  be  Colombian  law  ? 
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Mr.  Feuillb.  Yes,  sir;  with  such  modifications  as  we  should  think 
necessary. 

Mr.  Driscx)ll.  But  administered  through  American  procedure! 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  we  do  in  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  think  it  would  be  more  effective? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  State  your  reasons  for  saying  that.  Why  would  it 
work  out  better  in  practice? 

Mr.  Feuille.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, I  believe  that  all  of  the  Caucasian  races  of  the  world  have  the 
civil  law.  Consequently,  the  traffic  through  the  canal  would  be 
largely  from  countries  governed  by  the  Roman  law,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  easier  for  the  administrative  officers  of  the  canal  to  meet  the 
questions  arising  with  the  shipping  interests  if  we  retained  the  civil 
laws  for  the  Zone.  Our  own  people  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
civil-law  system  now,  because  we  have  had  experience  with  it  in  the 
Philipmnes  and  Porto  Rico,  and  that  system  also  prevails  in  Louis- 
iana. The  attempts  that  have  been  made  there  to  do  away  with  the 
Napoleonic  code  nave  failed  signally.  So  it  is  much  easier  for  our 
people  to  adapt  themselves  to  these  local  conditions  than  it  would 
to  get  the  people  of  Continental  Europe  and  the  Latin  Americas  to 
conform  to  our  systems. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Our  people  here  will  be  mostly  Americans  after  the 
work  is  finished  and  the  laboring  forces  have  been  removed. 

Mr.  Feuille.  But  they  would  deal  with  these  shipping  interests 
here,  and  our  judges  in  admiralty  matters  would  come  into  contact 
with  the  civil  law.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  admiralty  law  is  civil  law. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  necessity  for  extra- 
dition agreements  under  the  treaty  between  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  the  United  States  in  this  Canal  Zone,  so  as  to  head  off  criminals 

foing  into  the  United  States  from  this  territory  or  from  coming 
ere  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  situation  now  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  think  that  extradition  could  be  effected  in  most 
of  the  cases  now  in  the  Canal  Zone.  That  is,  I  believe  we  could, 
under  the  treaty  now  existing,  surrender  a  man  in  the  Canal  Zone 
to  some  foreign  country.  And  we  could  ask,  through  our  State  De- 
partment, for  the  delivery  to  us  of  some  fugitive  from  the  Canal 
Zone.  That  is  my  opinion,  based  on  the  fact  that  this  is  within  our 
jurisdiction  and  tor  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  American  territory. 
We  have  no  law  now  and  need  legislation  to  authorize  the  extradi- 
tion of  criminals  to  and  from  the  United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  condition  as  between  the  States  and 
this  zone  as  to  the  extradition  of  criminals? 

Mr.  Fbuille.  Well,  we  have  made  only  one  effort  to  extradite,  and 
that  was  successful  because  the  man  did  not  resist 

Mr.  Stevens.  Suppose  he  had  resisted? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  think  we  would  have  failed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  do  if  a  criminal  comes  here  from  the 
United  States,  and  a  demand  is  made  on  you  for  his  return  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  We  deport  him,  and  get  him  back  in  that  way. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  he  would  not  raise  uiat  technical  objection! 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Steteks.  What  court  would  have  jurisdiction  to  try  titles  or 
rights  concerning  lands? 

Mr.  FEunjiE.  Between  private  parties? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Between  the  United  States  and  private  parties  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain? 

Mr.  Feuille.  That  is  another  question.  I  can  give  you  my  theory 
about  it.  I  think  that  we  are  here  for  the  purpose  oi  constructing, 
sanitating,  policing,  and  operating  a  canal,  and  we  can  only  take  a 
man's  property  for  that  purpose.  Now,  if  we  go  out  here  and  say  to 
a  man,  ^^  You  are  claiming  1,000  acres,  but  you  have  a  title  to  only 
100;  we  are  going  to  bring  you  into  court  and  adjudicate  that  ques- 
tion between  you  and  the  United  States,"  his  reply  would  be,  "  You 
are  going  to  take  my  claim  from  me  for  some  purpose  of  the  canal, 
and  I  have  the  ri^ht  to  go  before  the  joint  commission  and  have  the 
commission  award  me  damages — that  is  to  say,  you  can  not  compel 
me  to  go  into  a  tribunal  created  by  you  and  reduce  my  claim  to  100 
acres.  I  have  the  right  to  submit  the  extent  as  well  as  the  validity 
of  my  claim  to  the  determination  of  a  joint  commission." 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed further  in  the  way  of  extending  the  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  think  we  should  make  every  effort  to  modify  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  do  it  by  treaty  rather  than  by  legislation? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  understand  that  under  the  treaty  the  decision  of 
this  joint  commission  goes  only  to  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages and  not  to  any  determination  of  the  title. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Well,  as  between  the  United  States  and  the  claimant, 
you  have  got  to  go  into  the  title. 

Mr.  Hamun.  But  the  joint  commission  has  not  that  authority, 
has  it? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  That  is  my  opinion,  but  a 
different  opinion  is  entertained  by  other  people. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Aiid  the  prevaiung  opinion  has  been  contrary  to 
your  opinion,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Feuille.  The  action  has  been  (contrary  to  that,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  the  prevailing  opinion  has  been  against  it.  The  joint 
commisssion  has  said,  *'  We  do  not  care  what  sort  of  a  title  this  man 
has.  The  treaty  savs  that  we  must  pay  daniages  to  landowners  or 
landholders.  We  ao  not  care  whether  this  man  is  a  landowner 
under  color  of  title  or  under  what  kind  of  title^  if  he  is  a  landholder. 
He  is  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  has  some  rights  that  were  tacitly 
recogniz^  before  we  came  here,  and,  therefore,  he  is  a  Ifuadholder 
under  the  treaty.^'    I  do  not  affree  with  that  brood  statement. 

Mr.  Hamun.  I  am  asking  for  my  own  information,  and  it  may 
be  information  for  the  committee  as  well;  but  my  understanding 
was  that  this  joint  commission  would  say  to  claimants,  ^^  You  must 
first  establish  the  extent  of  your  holdings  here,  and  then  we  will 
adjudicate  the  question  of  damages.^' 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir;  they  have  never  required  them  to  do  that 
That  would  be  to  require  the  United  States  to  go  into  court,  and  the 
treaty  says  expressly  that  the  United  States  may  take  such  property 
as  it  needs,  and  shall  not  be  impeded  in  any  way,  pending  settlement 
for  damages.    Therefore  no  court  can  issue  an  injunction,  or  other 
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process,  to  prevent  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  from  taking 
land  or  other  property  that  may  be  needed  for  canal  purposes. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  understand  that  the  Government  can  take  such 
land  as  it  may  need  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  but  when  the 
question  of  damages  is  raised  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  this  joint 
conuoission  before  the  commission  can  settle  that  question,  and  the 
commission  can  not  settle  that  question  imtil  it  first  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  holdings  of  the  claimant. 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  character  of  the  title,  as  found  by  the 
commission, 'have  any  bearing  on  that? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  joint  commission  can,  by  judg- 
ment, determine  the  character  of  the  title? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  simply  giving  you  my  view,  and  if 
the  matter  was  put  up  to  me  as  a  commissioner  I  would  look  into  that 
man's  title  and  determine  whether  it  was  in  fee  or  a  leasehold,  but 
as  between  private  parties  I  would  refuse  to  hear  any  evidence  on  the 
subject.  ^  The  sole  question  being,  What  is  the  United  States  taking 
from  this  man  ?  In  order  to  award  damages,  you  must  find  out  what 
kind  of  title  the  United  States  is  taking  away  from  him. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Then,  under  your  construction,  the  joint  commission 
does  have  and  must  exercise*^  the  right  of  determining  the  title  as 
well  as  determining  the  amount  of  damages? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  as  between  the  United  States  and 
the  claimant ;  but  the  commission  would  not  say,  ^'  We  are  ffoing  to 
award  this  money  to  Mr.  Smith  in  preference  to  Mr.  Jones."  They 
say,  "  The  United  States  is  taking  private  property,  which  is  worth 
so  much."  That  is  the  extent  oi  their  jurisdiction.  Then  that 
mcmey  would  be  deposited  in  court  and  the  various  claimants  would 
fi^t  it  out  to  see  who  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  suppose  Mr.  Jones  should  get  into  a  controversy 
with  the  United  States  and  say,  "I  own  1,000  acres  here,"  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Government  should  say,  "No;  you  own  only 
100  acres;  that  is  all  you  have  title  to."  What  would  the  commis- 
sion do? 

Mr.  Feuille.  The  commission  would  inquire  whether  he  owned 
1,000  acres  or  100  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  question  of  fact? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir;  a  question  of  the  extent  of  the  claim. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  question  of  fact  for  them  to  de- 
termine? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  impression  I  have  had  has  been  that  the  com- 
mission would  have  no  authority  to  determine  whether  he  owned  a 
hundred  acres  or  a  thousand  acres,  and  that  their  authority  was  con- 
fined to  the  question  of  damages  alone. 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  do  not  consider  the  treaty  that  way.  I  think  the 
joint  commission  has  the  power  to  pass  not  only  upon  the  validity  of 
the  claim,  but  upon  the  extent  of  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  a  member  of  a 
lejrislative  body  or  not. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  know  that  in  legislation  we  must  deal  with 
at  least  a  supposed  ideal  situation.  Now,  our  people  up  there  view 
the  idea  of  depriving  a  free  man  of  trial  by  jury  as  a  grave  offense  in 
itself.  Therefore,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  before  Congress, 
it  might  be  well  when  you  revise  your  statement  to  ^o  rather  exten- 
sively into  a  discussion  of  your  reasons  for  advocating  the  placing 
of  a  limitation  upon  the  ri^ht  of  trial  by  jury  or  limiting  jury  trials 
to  felonies,  because  we  will  have  to  meet  that  proposition  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  notice  in  the  treaty  that,  in  addition  to  damages 
arising  from  the  construction  work,  there  is  also  reference  made  to 
damages  caused  by  sanitation  and  protection. 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  itself? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Givmg  somewhat  of  an  extraterritorial  jurisdiction. 
Would  that  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  extend  to  any  court  we 
might  establish  or  would  it  be  confined  to  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  You  will  notice  that  clause  7  of  the  treaty,  referring 
to  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama,  relate  to  the  expropriation  of 
property.  We  have  never  done  that,  and  it  may  mean  that  we  must 
go  into  their  courts  to  expropriate  property. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  wanted  to  know,  so  that  we  could  understand  how 
far  thejurisdiction  might  extend. 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  do  not  think  that  the  treaty  contemplates  a  joint 
commission  when  we  take  property  in  the  two  cities  oi  Panama  and 
Colon ;  then  we  must  expropriate  under  their  laws. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Even  in  the  interest  of  sanitation  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  not  that  seriously  interfere  with  the  control 
of  thatproperty  for  purposes  of  sanitation  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  It  might  do  so.  If  you  will  read  the  two  articles  you 
will  see  the  distinction. 

Mr.  Sabath.  This  lake  that  we  will  create  will  extend  from  the 
zone  lines  into  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Now,  can  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  use  that  lake  for  navigation  purposes?  Can 
they  cross  the  channel  at  any  time  they  desire  and  use  the  channel  op 
canal  in  connection  with  the  lake  that  is  created  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  If  we  permit  them  they  can  do  so,  but  they  can  not 
do  so  without  our  consent.    That  will  be  our  territory. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  remembered,  that  the  chan- 
nel of  the  canal  is  entirely  within  the  Canal  Zone  and  no  part  of  it 
extends  into  Panama. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  a  large  part  of  that  lake  is  within  the  limits  of 
Panama. 

Col.  GrOETHATJS.  Inevitably. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Would  not  that  be  a  joint  body  of  water? 

Col.  Goethals.  No,  sir;  it  is  exclusively  under  the  United  States, 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Feuille.  There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion that  we  have  been  discussing  here. 

Mr.  Covington.  T^et  me  ask  you  one  question  before  you  take  that 
up,  in  line  with  Mr.  Stevens's  examination  regarding  extradition. 
You  know,  having  lived  in  the  States,  that  as  a  practical  proposition 
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criminals  frequently  escape  from  one  State  to  another,  and  unless  the 
crime  is  a  serious  one  tne  expense  of  extradition  is  not  incurred. 
For  instance,  a  man  in  Virginia  may  commit  some  criminal  offense 
and  escape  to  California.  The  State  of  Virginia  might  regard  that 
as  a  good  riddance  and  not  appljr  for  interstate  extradition.  Now, 
the  zone  is  2,000  miles  from  American  territory  and  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  refuge  for  criminals  from  the  States.  Now,  what  would 
you  suggest  as  a  practical  method,  after  this  simple  method  of  de- 
portation that  now  exists  shall  no  longer  serve  the  purpose,  to  pre- 
vent the  zone  from  becoming  a  haven  tor  certain  classes  of  criminals 
from  the  United  States?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  provide  that  such 
criminals  shall  be  carried  back  and  returned  to  the  United  States, 
so  that  the  State  authorities  may  punish  them  ? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir;  or  have  them  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

Col.  GoEi'HALs.  I  do  not  believe  in  doing  away  with  thdt  method  of 
deportation. 

Mr.  Feuille.  We  should  have  a  deportation  law  and  one  to  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  in. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  far  does  this  deportation  go?  Do  you  send 
him  by  ship  to  the  port  to  which  that  ship  goes?  Suppose  that  man 
came  from  an  intenor  State,  would  you  have  any  provision  by  which 
this  man  could  be  transported  inland  to  that  State? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  We  Send  him  to  New  Orleans  or  New  York  and 
cable  the  authorities  that  he  is  coming. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  not  going  far  enough — sim- 
ply sending  him  where  the  ship  goes. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  send  them  to  foreign  countries  that  way? 

Col.  Goethals.  No,  sir;  if  a  man  comes  from  the  Barbadoes.  we 
send  him  to  the  Barbadoes;  if  from  Jamaica,  we  send  him  back  to 
Jamaica,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  he  came  from  a  far-distant  country  like  Japan  or 
India,  could  you  get  rid  of  him  without  taking  him  so  far  away? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  think  the  best  place  to  send  him  is  to  his  home, 
and  we  have  not  had  cases  in  which  such  distances  were  involved. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  you  have  the  right  to  say  "  You  can  not  live 
on  this  zone ''  and  let  him  go  away? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  he  could  so  to  Panama  and  Central  America  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  he  could  go  to  Panama;  but  if  he  came 
back  on  the  zone  we  could  put  him  in  jail. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Is  there  anything  in  the  treaty  that  provides  for  the 
determination  of  titles  as  between  the  United  States  and  private 
individuals  on  the  zone? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Nothing  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  splendid  statement 
this  morning  that  the  question  of  title  is  settled  by  our  courts  on  the 
zone? 

Mr.  Feuille.  With  private  parties;  yes,  sir;  under  the  civil  admin- 
istration here. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  How  are  titles  to  be  settled  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  private  individuals  on  the  zone?  Now,  this 
question  arises,  suppose  we  do  not  agree  as  to  how  much  land  a  man 
has,  who  determines  that  question! 
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Mr.  Feuille.  The  joint  commission,  if  we  take  it  away  from  him, 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  joint  commission  will  determine  that  title  i 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  it  will  not  be  done  by  the  court  here? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Not  by  the  courts ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Has  that  question  been  raised  here? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No^  sir;  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  raise  that  in  any 
case.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  tried  out  and  carried  to  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  joint  commission  gave  the  claimant  $90,000.  The 
holding  by  the  Canal  Zone  court  was  that  he  had  no  title,  and  yet  the 
joint  commission,  on  the  theory  that  he  was  a  landholder,  gave  him 
$90,000  damages.  The  court  had  said  that  he  had  no  title,  in  a  suit 
of  the  United  States  against  the  same  man.  I  said  before,  and  I  do 
not  believe  now  that  anybody  has  the  right  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  court  here  to  try  title  to  land. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  That  decision  was  rendered  in  the  Supreme  Ciourt 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Feuille.  By  the  supreme  court  of  the  Canal  Zone.  They  held 
that  he  had  no  title,  but  that  whatever  equities  he  might  have,  in  the 
improvements  or  any  other  rights  in  the  land,  should  be  submitted 
to  the  joint  commission.  The  court  did  not  define  what  these  rights 
were,  and  he  submitted  a  claim  to  the  joint  commission  and  got 
$90,000. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  the  joint  commission  would  not  have  the  right 
to  award  damages  to  a  man  on  propertv  to  which  he  had  no  title. 

Mr.  Feuille.  If  he  had  no  title  or  other  right  as  a  landholder.  To 
my  mind  "  landholder,"  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  means  an  ac- 
tual settler.  The  Spanish  word  is  "  occupante,"  which  means  occu- 
pant. An  occupant  under  the  Spanish  law  is  in  the  same  class,  practi- 
cally, as  an  actual  settler  on  the  public  domain  in  the  United  States. 
That  does  not  cover  the  case  of  a  man  who  simply  intrudes  on  land 
without  any  authority  or  right  I  do  not  think  it  covers  that  class. 
If  he  had  no  legal  right  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  land,  of  course 
he  could  not  set  up  any  right  in  court. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  four  district  and  three  circuit  judges  here. 
Is  there  enough  work  here  for  the  circuit  judges? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Are  they  necessary? 

Mr.  Feuille.  Yes;  they  are  necessanr.  They  are  necessary  be- 
cause we  need  an  appellate  court.  Under  the  present  system  they 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Under  the  system  they  constitute  the  appellate  court 
for  the  zone? 

Mr.  Feuillb.  Just  at  present  there  has  been  more  business  than 
formerly,  because  of  the  amount  of  land  litigation  that  I  have  insti- 
tuted. I  have  some  suits  pending  over  in  Cristobal  that  involve  land 
worth  considerable  money, 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  suits  are  those? 

Mr.  Feuille.  I  am  trying  to  recover  land  that  belongs  to  the 
Panama  Railroad  Co.,  and  to  prevent,  by  injunction,  people  from 
intruding  on  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  now  m  the  hands 
of  the  commission.  The  man  will  probably  go  before  a  loint  com- 
mission if  I  jget  my  injunction,  but  in  the  meantime  I  will  prevent 
him  from  usmg  our  lands  and  getting  the  benefit  of  it,  and  I  hope 
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to  get  such  record  in  court,  in  the  trial  of  the  case,  as  will  con- 
vince the  joint  commission  that  the  man  has  no  title  whatever  and 
is  simply  an  intruder  upon  our  lands. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  the  bill  that  was  reported  by  this  committee 
concerning  appeal,  it  was  provided  that  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
fifth  circuit,  should,  I  think,  make  a  journey  to  tlm  Canal  Zone  at 
least  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals  in  the  zone. 
Do  you  think  such  a  provision  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Feuille.  No,  sir.  The  cases  should  be  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans from  here — transcript  of  them  sent.  I  have  one  point  I  want 
to  state  in  regard  to  organization.  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  provision  in  the  law  to  authorize  any  establishment  that  may  be 
created  here  to  sue  and  be  sued.  The  Federal  corporation  and  other 
Federal  energies  that  have  been  created  by  Congress  have  had  some 
difficulties,  in  our  history,  on  that  score,  and  I  think  that  should  be 
be  put  beyond  question — that  any  establishment  that  may  be  created 
down  here  may  sue  and  be  sued. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  mean  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws? 

Mr.  FEUiiiLE.  I  used  the  word  "establishment"  because  I  did 
not  want  to  use  the  words  "  civil  government "  or  "  military  govern- 
ment"   I  use  the  word  in  a  general  sense. 

^  Mr.  Covington.  I  am  going  to  ask  Judge  Feuille,  in  his  correc- 
tions of  his  answers,  to  touch  on  two  questions  that  I  did  not  think 
worth  while  to  ask  him  about — ^the  agricultural  value  of  the  lands 
in  the  area  he  said  ought  to  be  depopulated,  and  also  the  value  of 
those  he  said  should  be  restricted  to  urban  population  j  and  secondly, 
to  state,  in  connection  with  that,  what  his  judgment  is  in  regard  to 
the  detriment  or  use  of  a  population  in  any  of  that  area,  in  the 
maintenance  and  permanent  operation  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  comply  with  that  request  in  re- 
vising your  testimony. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1.30  p.  m. 

At  the  request  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  add  the 
following  information  to  my  statement : 

The  firea  of  Gatun  Lake  at  an  elevation  of  87  feet  above  mean  sea 
level  will  be*167.4  square  miles,  of  which  90.2  square  miles  will  be 
within  the  lines  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  77.2  square  miles  outside  of 
the  Canal  Zone  lines. 

The  length  of  the  shore  line  of  Gatun  Lake  at  elevation  87  feet 
above  mean  sea  level  (not  including  the  shore  line  of  the*  islands) 
will  be  1,010  miles,  350  miles  of  which  will  be  inside  of  the  Canal 
Zone  lines  and  660  miles  outside  of  those  lines. 

The  private  lands  in  the  Canal  Zone  lying  between  the  Gatim 
Locks  and  the  Pedro  Miffuel  Locks  aggregate  11,573  hectares. 

The  Panama  Railroad  Co.'s  lands  in  the  same  area  aggregate 
9,388  hectares. 

The  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  by  purchase  lying  in  the 
same  area  aggregate  5,264  hectares. 

The  land  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  the  Republic  of 
Panama  under  the  treaty — that  is  to  say,  the  public  domain  in  the 
Canal  Zone — in  the  area  between  the  Gatun  Locks  and  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks— aggregate  20,291  hectares. 
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A  hectare  is  a  fraction  under  2^  acres. 

The  private  holdings  above  given  are  those  that  have  been  recog- 
nized. Considerable  portions  of  the  public  domain  in  the  above- 
mentioned  area  are  now  occupied  and  claimed  by  private  persons. 

There  are  (on  January  1, 1912)  in  effect  895  leases  and  181  licenses, 
issued  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  to  various  parties  in  the 
area  between  Gatun  Locks  and  Miraflores  Locks,  aggregating  in  all 
1,076  leases  and  licenses.  Of  these,  442  are  rural  agricultural  leases 
for  677^  hectares  in  the  aggr^ate.  There  are  661  lots  held  by  leases 
and  licenses. 

And  on  the  same  date  there  are  in  effect  in  the  above-mentioned 
area  773  leases  from  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  covering  832  lots,  to 
private  persons.  Practically  all  of  these  are  for  lots  in  town  sites  or 
building  lots. 

The  area  between  the  locks  at  the  Pacific  end  and  those  at  the 
Atlantic  in  the  Canal  Zone  has  made  practically  no  progress  in  agri- 
culture during  the  several  centuries  since  the  discovery  of  the  Isthmus. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  travel  over  this  area  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Gatun  shows  more  evidence  of  having 
been  cultivated  in  the  past.  I  am  told  that  the  country  above  Gatun, 
and  especially  up  the  Trinidad  River,  was  cultivated  for  bananas  to 
a  considerable  extent  some  years  ago,  and  I  find  that  the  best  native 
plantations  are  situated  in  the  Trinidad  Valley.  The  tropical  prod- 
ucts seem  to  do  quite  well  along  that  river,  and  this  is  true  also  of 
the  Gatun  River  Vallev,  though  I  do  not  consider  that  section  as 
good  as  the  Trinidad  Valley.  Both  of  these  rivers  are  in  the  lake 
area,  and  the  districts  I  have  been  speaking  of  will  be  inundated. 

The  district  between  Gamboa  on  the  south  and  Pedro  Miguel  on 
the  north  may  be  susceptible  to  cultivation  of  tropical  products,  but 
very  little  has  been  done  there  in  that  respect.  The  country  lying 
to  the  west  of  Empire  is  very  wild  and  uncultivated.  That  lying  to 
the  east  of  Empire  is  being  cultivated  to  some  extent  by  Jamaicans 
and  other  West  Indians,  but  there  are  no  agricultural  developments 
anywhere  in  the  Canal  Zone  that  are  worth  mentioning. 

I  take  it  that  if  agriculture  were  profitable  in  the  Canal  Zone  a 
number  of  people  would  now  be  engaged  in  it  With  few  exceptions, 
there  are  no  agriculturists  in  the  Canal  Zone  except  the  men  in 
the  bush,  who  raise  a  few  bananas  and  other  things  m  Quantities  to 
afford  them  a  bare  subsistence  only. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  uncultivated  condition  of  the  Canal 
Zone  has  been  that  people  were  afraid  to  engage  in  any  permanent 
work  on  -account  of  the  revolutions.  Since  1904  the  zone  has  been 
under  American  jurisdiction,  with  full  sanitary  and  police  protec- 
tion to  everyone,  and  yet  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  favor- 
able conditions  to  develop  the  zone  accordingly.  I  take  it,  therefore, 
that  it  has  not  been  found  profitable  to  engage  in  a  systematic  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  in  the  zone. 

I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  canal  could  profit  by  the  settlement  of 
the  area  between  the  locks  on  the  Pacific  and  those  on  the  Atlantic. 
I  feel  quite  confident  that  Americans  could  not  be  induced  to  settle 
upon  the  land  with  their  families,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  very 
many  of  them  would  take  up  land,  although  not  required  to  live  on 
it.  If  they  do  not  live  on  it,  then  they  would  have  to  settle  it  with 
West  Indians  or  natives  to  develop  it,  and  that  would  be  about  the 
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same  thinff  as  allowing  the  natives  themselves  to  live  there.  If  the 
zone  should  be  settled  by  Americans,  they  would  immediately  demand 
the  construction  of  roads,  schoolhouses,  and  thin^  of  that  Kind ;  and 
I  may  saj  that  road  building  is  very  expensive  in  this  country, 
because  dirt  roads  are  not  possible.  Macadamized  roads  would  be  a 
costly  institution. 

If  the  area  is  restricted  to  American  citizens^  I  believe  that  many 
countries  would  resent  the  discrimination  against  their  citizens  in 
not  being  allowed  to  settle  in  the  zone  when  that  privilege  was 
extended  to  Americans.    We  ought  not  to  raise  any  such  issues  here. 

If  non- Americans  are  permitted  to  populate  the  area  above  men- 
tioned, that  would  mean  extra  police  and  sanitary  supervision,  and 
sanitary  supervision  would  include  curative  measures  as  well  as 
preventive.  In  order  to  protect  the  operatives  of  the  canal  and  the 
canal  trafiBc  from  infection,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  care 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  area  between  the  locks,  and  all  this  would 
be  done  without  any  return  whatever. 

I  do  not  believe  the  jury  system  should  be  extended  beyond  its 
present  scope.  Jury  trials  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  now  limited  to 
criminal  cases  in  which  the  punishment  imposed  is  death  or  imprison- 
ment for  life.  The  criminality  in  the  zone  in  the  future  will  doubt- 
less be  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  limited  in  a  very  large 
measure  to  non- Americans  and  to  i)eople  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
jury  trials.  They  do  not  expect  a  jury  trial  and  would  not  under- 
stand the  benefits  of  such  a  trial. 

At  the  present  time  juries  are  made  up  from  the  American  em- 
ployees of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  whenever  a  capital  case  is  before  the 
courts  it  necessitates  the  temporary  removal  from  their  emplojrment 
of  a  considerable  number  of  employees,  to  the  detriment  of  the  work. 
If  the  jury  system  were  extended  to  all  criminal  cases  or  to  all  felony 
cases,  the  interference  with  the  operation  of  the  canal  would  be 
CTeati^  increased.  Of  course  we  could  not  extend  the  system  to 
Americans  and  exclude  foreigners  from  its  benefits  without  oringing 
complaints  from  foreign  countries. 

Some  few  Americans  have  been  tried  on  capital  charges  in  the 
courts  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  our  experience  has  been  that  our  citi- 
zens are  very  loth  to  convict  a  fellow  citizen  upon  the  testimony  of 
non-Americans,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  has  not  been  im- 
peached. It  would  not  take  many  instances  of  that  kind  to  bring 
about  complaints  from  foreign  countries. 

The  conditions  on  the  Canal  Zone  are  so  materially  different  from 
those  to  be  found  in  the  communities  in  the  States  that,  while  a  jury 
system  is  beneficial  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  quite  detri- 
mental to  the  operations  of  the  canal,  and  consequently  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people. 

While  the  canal  will  oe  a  permanent  institution,  the  population 
here  will  not  have  that  character,  not  even  among  the  operatives  of 
the  canal.  The  jury  system  is  applicable  to  a  settled,  established 
community,  and  not  to  a  situation  such  as  we  have  here.  The  Canal 
Zone  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reservation,  and  must  have  a 
centralized  government  in  order  that  all  interferences  with  canal 
operation  may  be  promptly  and  effectively  prevented. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  ihe  United  States  has  held  that  jury  trials 
are  not  necessary  to  due  process  of  law.    The  abolition  of  the  grand- 
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jury  system  in  California  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  denial  of  a  trial  by  lury  in  a  felony 
case  of  an  American  citizen  in  the  Philippines  has  also  been  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Hence  our  citizens 
would  be  aeprived  of  no  constitutional  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone  if 
jury  trials  were  not  provided  for  here. 

However,  I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  jury  trials  in  capital  cases, 
but  not  in  other  cases ;  but  provision  should  be  made  for  appeals  from 
tiie  courts  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  some  appellate  court  in  tne  United 
States  in  all  felony  cases.  That  would  give  our  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  cases  reviewed  by  some  court  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  number  of  American  citizens  in  the  Canal 
Zone  to  be  involved  in  felony  charges  will  be  neglible.  Very  few 
of  them  come  before  the  courts  now  in  criminal  cases,  felony,  or 
misdemeanors,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  proportionate  decrease 
will  be  considerable  when  the  canal  is  in  operation.  Consequently, 
if  we  establish  a  jury  system  in  all  criminal  cases  here  it  would  mean 
that  few  persons  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  who  will  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  system. 

I  may  say  that  in  Porto  Rico  jury  trials  are  limited  entirely  to 
felony  cases,  and  the  accused  may  waive  a  trial  in  all  cases  except 
those  involving  capital  punishment.  A  very  large  number  of  Porto 
Bicans  preferred  to  be  tried  before  a  judge  and  failed  to  demand  a 
jury  trial. 

kTTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  OEOBOE  W.  GOETHAIS,  CORPS  OF  EKOI- 
NEERS,  XnnTED  STATES  ARMY;  CHAIRMAN  AND  CHIEF  ENGI- 
NEER OF  THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAL  COMMISSION;  OOYERNOB  OF 
THE  CANAL  ZONE;  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PANAMA  RAIL- 
ROAD CO. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Goethals,  please  give  your  name  and  official 
titles  to  the  stenographer. 

Col.  OoETHALS.  George  W.  Goethals,  colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army;  chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission;  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  president  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Co. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  take  up  the 
work  at  such  point  as  you  think  material  at  this  time,  and  make  such 
statement  as  would  be  of  value  to  Congress  touching  your  work  and 
the  prospects  of  completion  and  your  views  as  to  appropriate  legis- 
lation for  the  canal  operation. 

Col.  Goethals.  With  your  permission  I  will  take  up  certain  fea- 
tures, and  when  I  have  concluded  my  statement  on  each  feature^  if 
there  are  any  questions  to  be  asked,  we  can  complete  that  section 
before  passing  on  to  another,  just  as  Judge  Feuille  did  this  mominff. 

The  most  important  of  my  duties  is  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
and  for  construction  purnoses  it  ^s  divided  into  three  divisions.  The 
division  engineer  of  each  one  having  appeared  before  the  committee, 
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explaining  in  detail  the  state  of  the  work  and  the  probable  date  of 
completion,  I  will  not  touch  upon  those  particular  features. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  yon  mind  stating  whether  or  not  you  approTe 
their  ataftementef 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  concur  in  the  statements  made  by  th^n  as  to  the 
dates  of  completion. 

Certain  construction  features  have  not  been  touched  upon  because 
th^  are  conducted  from  my  ofBce  by  CoL  Hodges,  assistant  chief 
engineer,  who  has  designed  the  locks,  spillways,  operating  madiinery, 
the  gates,  the  valves,  the  chain  fenders,  and  the  traction  locomotives 
that  are  to  pull  the  vessels  through  the  locks.  He  has  charge  of  the 
inspection  of  the  gates  and  the  erection  of  the  operating  machinery. 
He  is  also  charged  with  the  erection  and  construction  of  the  aids  to 
navintion.  The  designs  are  all  completed,  and  contracts  have  been 
let  lor  all  the  valves,  gates,  operating  machinery,  electrical  power 
plant,  one  fender  chain  for  trial,  and  one  electric  locomotive  for  tow- 
ing purposes,  also  for  trial,  with  the  privilege  of  extending  the  con- 
tract to  mclude  the  purchase  of  all  the  towing  machines  required  and 
all  the  fender  chains  if,  after  eroeriment,  they  are  found  to  be  satis- 
factory. I  should  also  have  included  the  designs  and  erection  of  the 
emerffency  dam.  The  only  thing  remaining  to  be  installed  the  de- 
sign for  which  is  not  completed  is  the  caisson  which  is  to  be  used  for 
closing  off  one  eaid  of  the  locks,  or  either  set  of  locks  in  any  flight, 
for  the  purpose  of  repairs.  That,  however,  is  well  advanced  and  is 
not  needed  m  advance  of  the  operating  stage  of  the  canal.  The  erec- 
tion in  place  of  the  operating  machinery  will  be  done  by  the  force 
under  Col.  Hodges,  and  he  expects  the  completion  of  his  work  within 
the  time  limit  fixed  for  completing  the  canal,  namely,  June  1,  1918. 
The  contract  for  the  emergency  dams  reouires  the  delivery  of  all  the 
material  and  the  erection  m  place  by  July  1,  1918,  which  is  the  last 
of  these  contracts,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  electric  towing 
locomotives  if,  after  test,  we  award  a  contract  for  the  remainder. 
The  lighthouses  have  been  designed,  and  the  lighting  system  of  the 
canal  contemplates  lighthouses  at  either  terminal  of  the  canal,  and 
range  lights  which  make  the  courses  so  placed  in  prolon^tion  of  the 
tangents  through  the  canal  as  to  guide  tne  ships;  in  addition  channel 
buoys  will  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  channel  1  mile  apart,  this 
distance  b^ng  shortened  where  the  tangents  intersect  and  the  turn- 
ing angle  is  reached.  The  schedule  provides  for  the  erection  and 
completion  of  all  the  lighthouses,  range  towers,  and  buoys  by  tibte 
1st  of  June,  1918,  and  they  are  in  advance  of  that  schedule.  The 
construction  department  also  has  diarge  of  the  terminals.  In  the 
original  estimate  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  we  contemplated 
the  construction  of  a  certain  amount  of  dock  space  and  for  nothing 
else. 

The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  needs  additional  dock  facilities  at 
Balboa,  and  the  dock  under  construction  there  was  mentioned  by  the 
division  engineer  of  the  Pacific  division,  who  has  charge  of  that 
work,  and  I  concur  in  his  statement  in  relation  thereto.  On  the 
Atlantic  terminus  the  docks  have  been  planned  and  are  now  in 
course  of  construction  under  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, the  Panama  Railroad  supplying  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
construction  of  these  docks,  or,  should  the  directorate  decide  that  the 
funds  of  the  railroad  are  not  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
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$2,000,000  available  which  was  appropriated  by  Congress  two  years 
ago  for  increasing  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
and  which  we  wiU  utilize  in  case  we  can  not  use  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  Panama  Eailroad.  I  understand  that  there  is  an  impression 
abroad  in  the  United  States,  and  I  so  learned  when  tJie  Senate  com- 
mittee was  here,  that  we  have  prepared  a  very  elaborate  system  of 
docks,  entirely  beyond  the  needs  otpresent  or  future  commerce,  and 
that  we  had  gone  terminal  mad.  This  statement  is  without  founda- 
tion. We  have  prepared  facilities  for  the  terminals,  and  in  prepar- 
ing the  scheme  we  have  provided  for  the  future  in  case  future  develop- 
ment showed  the  necessitv  of  an  increase  in  the  dockage  facilities  that 
we  proposed  to  build.  We  contemplate  completing  the  construction 
of  but  one  pier  at  the  Pacific  end  m  addition  to  me  one  now  being 
constructed  for  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  approximately  3,500  feet 
of  dock  front  on  the  Atlantic  side,  which  is  less  than  the  present  con- 
dition of  commerce  on  the  Atlantic  side  requires,  and  that  is  all  We 
propose  doing.  As  the  work  on  the  canal  progressed  and  as  the 
military  feature  for  protection  of  the  canal  assumed  shape,  we  found 
that  our  estimates  were  likely  to  be  in  excess  of  actual  cost,  and  I 
took  up  the  question  of  providing  a  dry  dock  for  commercial  uses, 
but  suitable  for  military  purposes,  and  the  construction  of  coaling 
stations  at  either  end  of  the  canal.  This  dry  dock  is  to  be  constructed 
with  sufficient  capacity  to  take  in  the  largest  ships  that  can  utilize  the 
locks,  and  in  all  other  respects  to  conform  to  approved  naval  designs 
in  the  construction  of  dry  docks. 

In  the  design  of  the  coaling  stations  the  idea  was  to  make  them 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  Navy  and  such 
commercial  need  as  might  be  required  of  the  canal.  In  connection 
with  the  coaling  stations  my  attention  was  first  brought  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  desire  of  certain  firms  in  the  United  States  to  secure  con- 
cessions or  sites  for  the  construction  of  coaling  plants,  and  also 
the  endeavor  to  secure  an  exclusive  concession  for  handling  this 
commodity.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  granting  of  this  concession 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation  the  control  of  the 
canal  tnrough  the  control  of  the  coal  situation,  since  all  vessels  util- 
izing the  canal,  no  matter  where  the  destination  might  be,  would 
probably  require  coal  at  this  point.  It  seemed  to  me  an  act  of  wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  since  coal  is  required  for  the 
use  of  the  Navy,  to  utilize  the  coaling  facilities  that  we  must  even- 
tually install  for  that  purpose  for  the  use  of  commerce.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  taking  responsibility,  but  I  have  reached  the  point  where 
some  affirmative  action  by  Congress  is  necessary  looking  toward  the 
construction  of  dry  docks  and  coaling  stations,  the  erection  of  tanks 
for  the  use  of  fuel  oil,  making  provision  for  supplying  ships  with 
water,  in  order  to  proceed  under  the  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  We  have  about  $1,500,000  for  terminal  facilities,  with  which 
we  expect  to  construct  docks  on  the  Pacific  side.  Under  the  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  as  I  explained  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 

S nations,  I  have  included  about  $3,000,000  for  beginning  work  on  the 
ry  dod^  and  coaling  stations,  intending  to  apply  for  the  remainder 
of  the  necessary  funds  for  completion  in  the  following  fiscal  year. 
Legislation  looking  toward  the  construction  of  these  facilities  is 
necessary  now  if  we  are  to  proceed  and  accomplish  that  work  and 
complete  it  economically  by  the  time  the  canal  is  completed*    The 
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other  question  connected  with  the  construction,  maintenance,  sanita- 
tion^ and  protection  of  the  canal  is  the  fortifications.  Those  at  the 
Pacific  end  are  temporarily  under  the  division  engineer  of  the  Pacific 
division,  and  he  explained  the  situation  to  you  yesterday^  and  I  con- 
cur in  his  statement.  Work  on  those  in  the  Atlantic  division  is  pro- 
gressing on  both  sides  of  the  entrance. 

We  have  not  made  the  progress  in  the  fortifications  that  I  had 
expected  to  make  when  I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations last  February,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  force  I  flien 
contemplated  putting  on  this  work  became  available  the  plans  had 
not  been  received  and  had  not  been  prepared.  That  force  became 
available  in  April  and  the  plans  were  not  available  until  July ;  so  I 
disbanded  a  part  of  the  force  and  threw  the  other  force  and  equip- 
ment at  points  where  construction  was  more  pressing.  I  have  asked 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  make  flie  existing  appropria- 
tion available  until  expended  and  to  make  all  other  appropriations 
that  they  may  make  for  this  purpose  likewise  available  until  ex- 
pended. I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  question  of  field 
defenses  for  the  protection  of  the  locks  and  dams.  ISothin^  has  been 
done  on  these  as  yet,  but  the  surveys  of  the  Canal  ZoneTiave  pro- 
cessed so  far  that  I  have  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  we  were 
m  position  now  to  consider  the  matter,  and  I  have  asked  for  the 
detail  of  officers  familiar  with  work  of  that  kind  to  come  down  and 
prepare  the  necessary  plans  for  their  construction.  Unlike  similar 
defenses  in  the  United  States,  where  the  plans  are  prepared  in 
time  of  peace  and  where  the  construction  will  be  undertaken  in  time 
of  war,  here  they  must  be  prepared  at  all  times^  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  can  not  get  the  necessary  labor  at  the  time  that  we  need  it  in 
time  of  war  for  their  construction.  That  practically  covers  all  ques- 
tions concerning  construction  work  that  have  not  been  brought  out  by 
the  division  engineers.  ^ 

One  question  was  raised  yesterdaj,  which  I  was  requested  to  be 

Srepared  to  answer,  relating  to  the  influence  of  blasting  on  the  pro- 
uction  of  slides  in  the  central  division.  The  slides  in  the  central 
division  are  due  to  three  causes.  In  one  case  a  steam  shovel  goinc: 
through  a  bank  leaves  it  in  a  condition  in  which  it  will  not  stand 
under  normal  or  actual  conditions.  The  top  of  it  sloughs  off  until 
the  natural  slope  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  reached. 
Heavy  blasting  in  the  vicinity  of  such  material  might  to  some  extent 
increase  the  quantity  that  comes  off,  making  a  gentler  slope  than  the 
natural  one,  but  would  not  tend  to  develop  a  slide.  It  might  cause 
the  removal  of  an  additional  amount  of  material.  Another  form  of 
slide  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  overlying  material  is  of  day,  lying 
on  an  inclined  surface  of  material  harder  than  the  overlying  mass 
and  inclining  toward  the  axis.  On  this  inclined  surface  more  or  less 
smooth  the  overlying  mass  slips  or  slides.  In  this  case  all  the  moving 
material  that  overlies  that  inclined  hard  surface  must  be  taken  out, 
or  it  will  entirely  slip  into  the  cut  at  some  future  time.  Such  is  the 
Cucaracha  slide.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  heavy  blasting  might  hasten 
the  movement  of  that  upper  mass  on  the  harder  surface  below.  It 
miffht  also  rupture  the  harder  surface  below,  making  a  fracture 
and  bringing  some  of  the  material  from  the  harder  surface  down. 
I  Imow  of  no  slide  in  Culebra  Cut  or  anywhere  else  in  the  canal 
where  that  condition  has  obtained.    The  third  method  is  what  we 
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call  a  break,  similar  to  the  condition  that  exists  at  Culebra.  Tlie 
underlying  material  is  soft.  It  was  able  to  withstand  the  superimposed 
weight  when  it  extended  entirely  across  the  cut.  We  changed  the 
condition  of  the  load  on  the  underlying  soft  strata  by  cutting  awaj 
the  central  portion,  and  the  load  is  concentrated  to  a  de^ee  that  it 
ruptures  the  underlying  strata,  which  is  pushed  out  laterally  or 

Eushed  up  from  the  bottom.  That  condition  you  see  in  the  cut  itself. 
Excessive  blastinjg  in  this  case  is  liable  to  bring  down  a  quantity  of 
material  that  might  otherwise  be  saved  if  the  blasting  had  been 
lighter.  In  this  case,  the  effect  of  the  break  becomes  the  same  as  a 
sbde.    The  material  on  the  top  breaks  awa^  and  tumbles  in. 

The  effect  of  heavy  blasting  is  to  cause  vibration  in  the  earth,  and 
I  believe  that  if  this  vibration  is  suflSciently  heavy  to  break  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  cracks  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  will 
appear  in  which  rain  will  enter,  and  the  swelling  of  the  ground  will 
cause  a  slide  into  the  cut.  I  believed  that  the  Culebra  break  was  due 
to  that  blasting  until  the  area  covered  by  it  became  so  extensive 
and  the  digging  became  so  easy  without  any  blasting  that  I  now 
believe  that  the  material  would  have  come  in  anyhow,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  result  of  excessive  blasting.  However,  as  tfie  result  of 
this,  greater  care  has  been  directed  when  blasting  near  the  banks  of 
the  canal.  That,  I  believe,  covers  all  the  points  on  the  engineering 
features  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  I  am  ready 
to  answer  any  questions  on  any  of  these  points. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whetner  my  trouble  is  an  engi- 
neering one  or  not,  but  I  would  like  to  clear  up  the  record  in  refer- 
ence to  a  suggestion  I  made  to  you  yesterday  about  having  your 
towns  on  one  side  of  the  canal  with  the  railroad  on  the  other  side 
and  no  means  of  crossing  within  30  miles. 

Col.  GrOETHAus.  But  I  explained  for  the  record  the  bridge  idea. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  some  reference  to  a  proposed  bridge 
and  then  abandoned  it  I  do  not  know  whether  you  think  it  will  be 
necessary  or  not,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your  statement  about  it. 
If  we  do  not  need  one,  of  course  you  will  not  build  it,  but  if  you  do 
need  one  you  would  perhaps  have  it. 

CoL  Goethals.  The  relocation  of  the  Panama  Eailroad  became 
necessary  in  order  to  connect  the  two  terminal  towns — Colon  and 
Panama — which  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal,  and  also  because  a 
large  part  of  the  railroad  was  to  be  flooded  out.  This  construction 
leaves  the  west  portion  of  the  Canal  Zone  without  communication  of 
any  kind  with  the  other  side.  The  Republic  of  Panama  contemplated 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Panama  to  David,  and  so  aligned 
as  to  reach  the  town  of  Cherrari,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  best  for 
them  to  cross  the  canal  in  the  vicinity  of  Empire,  and  connect  with 
the  Panama  Bailroad  opposite  Empire.  That  led  us  to  investigate 
the  question  of  a  bridge  across  the  cut  at  Empire,  and  we  had  tenta- 
tive plans  made  with  a  clear  span  under  the  bridge  of  175  feet;  that 
is,  a  clear  height  above  the  water  of  176  feet  We  also  concluded  that 
that  was  the  maximum  height  to  which  we  could  economically  go  in 
constructing  any  bridge  across  the  cut,  and  we  thought  we  had  ample 
height  to  pass  any  vessel  now  afloat.  With  the  introduction  of  wire- 
less on  ships,  it  l>ec(Mnes  impossible  to  lower  the  masts.  (The  Olym- 
pic* 8  masts  are  210  feet  above  the  water  surface.)  We  concluded, 
therefore,  that  we  could  not  put  a  bridge  there.    We  have  made  an 
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arrangement  by  which  access  can  be  had  to  the  west  side  of  the  canal 
at  Pedro  Miguel  across  the  top  of  the  lock  gates.  The  lock  gates  are 
7  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  we  expect  to  pass  traffic  across  these. 
Whether  eventually  a  bridge  of  the  bascule  type  will  be  placed  across 
the  canal  north  of  the  present  trestle  bridge  at  Paraiso  depends  on 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  connection  with  the  colonization  of  the 
zone.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  allowing  small  boats  to  utilize  any  part  of 
Culebra  Cut  for  ferrying  purposes.  They  are  always  liable  to  inter- 
fere with  navigation  and  would  be  an  annoyance  to  passinjg  ships. 
They  would  also  always  be  liable  to  accident  due  to  the  wash  of  tne 
ships;  and  the  miKtary  can  easily  reach  the  west  side  of  the  canal  by 
boats  that  we  will  have  available  in  the  canal  for  other  purposes,  and 
which  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose  or,  by  marching  up  to  Pedro 
Miguel,  they  can  cross  the  locks.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  anv  other 
means  of  crossing  than  those  which  we  have  already  provided. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  will  be  a  stretch  of  nearly  30  miles  without 
any  means  of  communication? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  except  possibly  by  boats.  We  have  no 
means  of  communication  across  the  lake,  and  that  brings  us,  with- 
out any  possible  hope  of  crossing  the  lake  until  we  get  to  Bas 
Obisjpo.  There  is  a  peculiar  condition  that  is  going  to  develop  in 
the  lake.  I  had  alwajs  supposed  that  we  were  going  to  have  a 
body  of  clear  water  right  up  to  the  bank,  and  that  we  would  be 
able  to  get  out  on  the  banks  anywhere  that  we  could  get  through 
the  timlter,  which  we  will  allow  to  stand  except  in  the  channel; 
but  there  is  a  grass,  imported  here  from  South  America,  which  is 
very  much  like  Bermuda  grass.  It  takes  root  and  sends  out  another 
fi'hoot,  and  I  think  it  has  never  been  found  on  water  elsewhere — so 
the  specialists  on  grass  advise  me.  It  has  taken  root  in  the  lake,  along 
the  dbores,  and  it  grows  out  and  sends  down  its  tendrils  to  a  depth 
of  6  feet,  so  that  along  the  edges  of  the  lake  it  will  be  very 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  large  marsh,  and  the  banks  will  not  be  easily 
accessible  to  small  craft.  Moreover,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  allowing 
too  many  small  craft  in  the  lake,  because  it  will  interfere  with  ship- 
ping, and  would  be  liable  to  increase  the  cost  because  of  police  pro- 
tection on  the  lake.  That  is  another  question  which  will  oe  largely 
affected  by  the  policy  in  regard  to  the  colonization  of  the  zone. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  got  the  idea  from  statements  made  the  other  night 
that  you  contemplated  crossing  also  at  Gatun? 

Col.  Gk>BTHALS.  We  can  cross  there  by  crossing  the  dam  and  locks. 

The  Chaikman.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  the  canal  authorities 
to  operate  a  steam  ferry  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chagres 
River  where  it  enters  the  lake? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  do  that,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
object  of  that  unless  we  populate  the  zone. 

The  Chaikman.  If  course;  I  based  my  question  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  it  might  be  needed. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  could  do  that  and  cross  the  channel  when  ves- 
sels were  not  going  through,  but  that  ought  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  canal  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  Mv  understanding  of  your  proposition  was  that 
you  proposed  to  use  the  railroad  for  local  purposes,  and  would  main- 
tain some  few  of  these  towns  or  stations  along  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  canaL 
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Col.  GoETHALS.  No,  sIt;  that  is  not  my  idea.  My  idea  is  that  we 
ought  to  wipe  out  all  the  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal  after 
the  canal  is  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  military  garrison  and  station  would 
be  near  the  two  dams? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  I  would  placc  the  military  stations  somewhere  in 
the  center  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  opposite  Culebra.  There  is  a  good 
site  for  a  camp  there,  and  that  is  where  I  would  locate  them. 

The  Chahiman.  Ajid  put  them  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal  by  the 
railroad  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir.  We  reduce  the  cost  of  administration 
largely  by  concentration,  we  decrease  the  cost  of  supply,  and  secure 
economy  of  administration,  and  that  is  one  of  my  hobbies.  The  con- 
centration of  the  military  at  some  such  location  would  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  proper  defense  of  the  canal  so  long  as  we 
controlled  the  waterway  and  so  long  as  we  controlled  the  rai&oad. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  It  would  be  more  economical  to  destroy  all  those 
towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal  than  to  build  a  bridge. 

Col.  GoETHAi^.  When  this  idea  of  a  bridge  came  up,  we  expected 
that  if  the  Republic  of  Panama  built  a  railroad  we  would  have  to 
^ve  them  some  means  of  crossing  the  canal,  and  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  would  be  a  joint  affair,  and  that  the  expense  would 
not  devolve  entirely  upon  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Did  you  make  the  declaration  that  the  canal 
would  be  ready  to  pass  ships  through  by  July,  1913? 

Col.  Goethals.  No,  sir;  I  made  the  statement  that  the  condition 
of  the  work,  as  explained  by  the  three  division  engineers,  was  con- 
curred in  by  me,  and  each  one  of  them  stated  the  date  on  which  they 
expected  to  complete  various  parts  of  their  work.  The  only  part 
remaining  unaccounted  for  was  the  operating  machinery,  valves, 
lighthouses,  terminals,  etc.,  and  these  I  nave  taken  up  and  disposed 
of  as  all  complete  by  the  1st  of  June,  1913,  with  the  exception  of  the 
movable  dams,  which  are  under  contract  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co.,  for  furnishing  the  material  and  erecting  in  place, 
and  their  contract  requires  erection  in  place  by  July  1, 1913. 

Mr.  Knowland.  That  is  what  you  call  the  emergency  dam! 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

The  question  of  the  date  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  is  an 
uncertain  factor.  We  expect  to  be  ready  to  pass  ships  through  the 
canal  and  begin  the  operation  of  the  canal  during  the  latter  part 
of  1913.  We  expect  to  get  the  canal  in  such  good  working  order 
by  the  1st  of  January,  1915,  that  the  navies  of  the  world  can  pass 
through,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  made  by  Congress  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Knowland.  On  the  way  to  the  Panama-San  Francisco  Ex- 
position? 

Col.  Goethals.  And  to  New  Orleans,  too.  If  we  construct  an- 
other  breakwater  you  can  see  that  the  canal  will  not  be  finished. 
The  condition  is  very  much  the  same  here  as  it  is  at  other  canals 
in  the  United  States.  The  idea  is  to  get  it  in  shape  for  operation, 
utilize  it  to  its  fullest  capacity^  and  do  the  trimmmg  and  cleaning 
up  after  the  canal  is  in  operation.  You  heard  the  other  engineers 
speak  of  the  prospect  of  slides  for  a  year  or  two  after  completion. 
We  will  retain  a  certain  number  of  steam  shovels  for  that  purpose. 
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but  that  will  be  a  part  of  the  construction  work  of  the  canal,  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  canal  construction  funds,  and  will  not  be  a  charge 
against  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation.  So  that  when  we 
talk  of  a  date  for  completing  the  canal  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing that  nobody  can  foresee  and  that  nobody  can  predict  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  be  passing  ships  through  in 
the  fall  of  1913.  Unless  some  catastrophe  beialls  us  we  will  be 
ready,  if  we  get  the  necessary  legislation,  to  pass  the  fleets  of  the 
world  satisfactorily,  without  any  hitch  or  hindrance,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1915.  But  I  have  never  fixed  a  date  for  the  completion 
of  die  canal,  and  I  am  not  ready  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Are  you  able  to  give  anv  sort  of  estimate  as  to  what 
material  will  yet  slip  mto  theprism  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  ifo,  sir.  We  have  the  slides  from  three  causes. 
The  first  class  of  slides  gives  us  no  trouble  at  all,  but  that  is  the  class 
of  slides  that  is  liable  to  keep  up  for  a  considerable  time.  They  are 
above  the  water  surface,  and  they  will  cover  the  95-foot  berm  that 
we  will  have  on  either  side— 50  feet  on  one  side  and  45  feet  on  the 
other  side.  The  second  class  of  slides  we  will  get  rid  of.  As  we 
go  down  the  final  88  feet  still  to  be  removed  bdow  the  lowest  cut 
and  widen  out  to  the  full  width,  additional  material  may  come  down, 
and  that  may  continue  to  come  down.  The  Culebra  break,  on  either 
side,  is  due  to  that  superimposed  pressure,  and  that  will  cease  entirely 
when  we  get  water  in  the  canal.  When  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  and  get  that  extended  out  to  the  fuU  width  at  the  bottom, 
with  the  sides  standing  in  proper  position,  we  anticipate  no  more 
trouble  from  that  cause,  because  the  stability  of  the  banks  will  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  told  us  in  your  reports  that  you  have  no 
anxiety  about  the  water  supply,  and  that  careful  calculations,  based 
on  the  worst  condition — that  is,  a  maximum  dry  season  following  a 
minimum  wet  season — show  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  is  correct. 

Wt.  Stevens.  Suppose  you  doubled  the  tmfavorable  combination 
and  calculate  on  the  basis  of  two  maximum  dry  seasons  and  two 
minimum  wet  seasons,  what  would  be  the  result? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  made  the  assumption,  in  calculating  the  water 
supply,  that  a  season  of  maximum  length  of  dry  weather  might 
follow  a  season  of  minimum  rainfall.  The.recorcfe  extend  back  to 
1881,  and  that  condition  has  never  obtained.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  never  calculated  the  condition  that  you  mentioned,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  result  would  be. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  mention  it  because  we  have  such  conditions  in  the 
States.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  conditions  here. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  have  relied  upon  the  records  we  have.  Of 
course,  that  condition  is  liable  to  occur,  but  we  have  not  figured 
out  what  the  effect  would  be. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  the  clearing  up  of  the  jungles  on  the  zone 
have  some  effect  on  the  rainfall,  or  the  same  effect  that  it  has  in  the 
States? 

Col.  Gk>£THALS.  I  am  not  ready  to  agree  that  it  has  so  much  effect 
in  the  States  as  is  claimed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  say  that  it  makes  the  rivers  entirely  uncon- 
trollable; that  the  seasons  are  too  dry  when  dry  and  too  wet  when 
wet 
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CoL  GoETHALS.  The  clearing  of  the  land,  according  to  the  agricol- 
tural  experts,  will  bring  about  a  great  quantity  of  erosion  that 
would  be  rather  detrimental  to  the  canal,  as  it  would  brin^  down 
large  quantities  of  sediment  So  I  am  not  in  favor  of  cleanng  this 
jungle  off  so  as  to  expose  this  soil  to  that  condition. 

Mx.  EscH.  What  steps  will  vou  take  with  reference  to  preventing 
erosion  on  the  sides  of  the  cut? 

CoL  GoETHALs.  That  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  We  have  beeai 
making  experiments — and  CoL  Gaillard  brought  that  out  in  his 
statement — with  the  cement  guns,  and  I  will  m  better  prepared  to 
answer  that  question  next  year. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  selecting  the  channel  from  Culebra  Cut  north 
through  the  lake  you  pass  through  quite  a  number  of  islands,  if  I 
recall  it  correctly! 

CoL  GoETHALs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Did  you  select  that  channel  with  reference  to  the 
matter  of  cost  or  as  the  most  advantageous  route  for  navigation} 

CoL  GoETHALS.  We  did  not  select  mat  route.  It  was  prepared  in 
advance  of  our  coming  here.  We  have  accepted  the  plans  that  were 
prepared  by  the  international  board,  which  was  adopted  by  C<m- 
gress  in  1906.  The  route  or  channel  takes  a  dip  to  the  west,  then  goes 
north,  and  then  goes  east  again,  and  it  seemed  in  looking  into  the 
subject  that  we  could  shorten  that  distance  and  avmd  those  angles 
by  going  through  the  Bohio  Bidge.  That  is  probably  what  occurred 
to  you. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

CoL  GoETHALS.  The  enormous  amount  of  material  that  would  have 
to  be  removed  made  it  prohibitive,  as  compared  with  the  present 
route,  and  I  did  not  like  to  advocate  it.  The  saving  in  time  aid  not 
warrant  the  expense. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Can  that  be  done  in  the  future  if  it  is  neeessary  t 

CoL  GoETHALS.  I  doubt  it;  it  would  require  too  mudi  heavy 
cutting 

Mr.  £scH.  What  is  the  sharpest  angle  through  the  canal? 

Col.  GoETHAUs.  At  Tabernilla,  67*^. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  you  may  pass  on 
to  your  next  section. 

Col.  Gk>ETHALS.  The  next  question  that  arises  is  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  I  have  prepared  a  tentative  scheme  which 
I  think  will  answer  our  requirements,  and  provides,  in  addition  to  the 
force  which  will  be  kept  here — a  relatively  small  one  for  finishing  the 
construction,  as  explamed  a  few  moments  ago — ^2,416  men,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $2,825,660,  oased  on  the  salaries  that  we  are  now  paying  for 
similar  classes  of  employment,  and  allowing  $700,000  for  the  mate- 
rial that  may  be  necessary,  based  on  experience  at  the  Soo  Canal, 
brings  the  aggregate  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  up  to 
$3,500,000  per  annum.  This  does  not  include  interest  on  the  debt,  nor 
the  cost  of  any  betterments. 

By  the  operation  of  the  canal  I  mean  the  force  and  material  nec- 
essary to  operate  the  power  plant,  to  operate  the  locks,  to  light  the 
canal,  to  pay  superintendence  and  everything  included  under  super- 
intendence. 

The  maintenance  of  the  canal  is  the  work  made  necessary  to  repair 
any  deterioration  that  might  occur  during  the  year  in  any  part  of  the 
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work — ^minor  repairs  to  power  plant,  to  operating  machinerjr,  the 
preservation  of  the  gates,  and  matters  of  that  kind — and  it  is  all 
Dome  under  one  general  account,  as  it  is  in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  locks  and  canals  in  the  United  States,  and  I  have  made  it 
on  that  same  basis.  This  sum  of  $3,500,000  is  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  exclusive  of  civil  government  and  sanitation.  Civil 
government  and  sanitation  will  be  dependent  largely  upon  the  policy 
that  is  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

We  have,  in  determining  this  estimate,  allowed  for  one  general 
superintendent,  with  the  necessary  clerical  force ;  $400,000  for  operat- 
ing the  docks  and  wharves  at  either  end  of  the  canal — Balboa  and 
Colon— or  $200,000  each;  $100,000  for  the  maintenance  of  lights, 
beacons,  and  ran^e  towers;  $50,000  for  the  maintenance  of  patrol 
tugs  on  Gatun  Lake,  the  employment  of  60  pilots,  of  lock-operating 
forces;  an  engineering  department  to  take  care  of  excavation,  dredg- 
ing, and  maintenance  and  repair  work,  estimated  at  $914,700  per 
year;  for  a  supply  department,  which  will  take  care  of  all  supplies, 
coal,  water,  fuel,  and  supplies  for  the  machine  shops ;  the  force  neces- 
sary for  the  machine  shops  and  under  the  head  of  electrical  and 
medianical  departments;  an  accounting  department,  which  will  con- 
sist of  a  collector  of  tolls  and  revenues  of  all  sorts;  a  disbursing 
officer,  who  will  disburse  them;  and  an  auditing  department,  which 
will  audit  all  the  accounts  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Canal  Zone  ac- 
counts will  be  those  in  connection  with  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  canal,  the  operation  of  the  hospitals,  the  operation  of  the 
hotels  if  they  are  continued,  the  revenues  derived  from  taxes  in  case 
we  populate  the  zone,  and  tne  revenues  derived  by  the  Panama  Rail- 
road ii  that  is  made  an  adjunct  to  the  canal. 

That,  in  general^  is  the  organization.  Conditions  may  require  a 
change,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  the  total  estimated  amount  specified 
for  operation  and  maintenance  will  be  exceeded. 

It  is  my  desire,  if  possible,  to  organize  this  operating  force  from 
the  present  construction  force.  In  doing  that  and  in  determining 
the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  canal  it  is  my  aim  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  operation  ana  maintenance  to  a  minimum.  Again  concentration 
becomes  an  essential  featiire;  and  another  impo^ant  point  is  the 
wage  scale  that  we  are  going  to  adopt  and  the  facilities  we  are  going 
to  provide  for  our  employees.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  in  the 
cansd  or  the  construction  end  of  it  has  been  so  severely  criticized  as 
our  wage  scale  and  the  privileges  that  we  give  to  our  employees. 

I  believe,  since  life  in  the  Tropics  is  so  healthy,  that  some  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  these  matters,  and  tiecause  of  the  dis- 
tance from  home  I  think  the  wage  scale  ought  to  be  slightly  in 
advance  of  that  paid  in  the  States  for  similar  classes  of  labor,  and  I 
have  fixed  in  my  own  mind  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  and  above 
tlie  prices  for  labor  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  believe  it  does  anybody  any  good  to  give  them  something  for 
nothing.  I  don't  believe  that  a  man  should  be  required  to  pay  house 
vent  on  an  interest  basis  of  the  cost  of  his  house,  but  I  believe  he 
should  pay  something — a  nominal  rental.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  waste  in  coal,  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  electric  light — ^all  oecause  it 
is  free.  I  believe  the  employee  should  pay  a  nominal  sum  for  his 
coal,  a  nominal  sum  for  his  bght 
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His  medical  attendance  should  be  given  to  him  under  the  same 
rates  that  are  now  fixed  by  the  commission  to  its  employees. 

I  expect  I  am  as  close  to  the  men  in  this  organization  as  anybody 
on  the  canal^  and  I  have  discussed  it  with  them.  Notwithstanding 
these  reductions  in  pay,  paying  for  the  houses,  coal,  and  light,  I 
have  a  number  of  applicants  for  employment  in  the  permanent 
organization  for  the  operation  of  the  canal,  and  I  believe  it  can  be 
effected.  Under  our  arrangement  noWj  any  reduction  of  force  is 
accomplished  by  seniority,  all  other  things  being  equal.  To  mold 
this  force  into  one  for  operation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  what 
we  are  to  work  to.  Bjiowing  that,  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  diagram 
showing  the  organization  and  salaries  that  will  oe  attached  to  the 
organization,  and  let  the  men  who.  would  be  satisfactory  for  the 
work  contemplated  accept  or  leave,  from  the  senior  one  down,  and 
in  that  way  effect  the  transfer  from  the  construction  force  to  the 
operating  lorce.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  re(juire  another  man 
to  do  something  unless  you  are  willing  to  do  it  yourself.  Tlie 
salaries  should  be  cut  from  the  top  down,  if  this  is  to  be  adopted. 
In  order  to  accomplish  it,  legislation  is  necessary,  outlining  the  form 
of  organization  that  we  are  to  adopt. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  of  operation  and  maintenance 
is  the  question  of  tolls.  I  have  already  expressed  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  object  of  the  construction  of  this  canal — ^that  while  it 
may  be  for  commercial  purposes,  it  is  of  military  necessity  to  the 
United  States.  Such  being  the  case,  I  have  advocated  heretofore 
that  the  cost  of  the  construction  be  written  off  the  books  as  a  charge 
against  national  defense,  and  that  we  secure  enoi^h  from  the  tolls 
to  pay  the  operating  expenses.  To  arrive  at  some  idea  of  what  the 
tolls  should  be,  I  also  stated  to  this  committee  that  I  thought  some- 
body should  be  appointed,  or  a  board  convened,  to  determine  the 
probable  amount  of  traffic  that  would  utilize  the  canal,  and  with  that 
as  a  basis,  and  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  determined, 
to  fix  tolls  at  the  highest  rate  necessary  to  secure  the  money  for 
operation.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  questions  of  traffic,  and  as  time 
was  getting  short — ^shipping  requiring  at  least  18  months'  notice — 1 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  this  matter  be  taken  up 
and  straightened  out,  and  suggested  Dr.  Emery  R.  Johnson  as  a  suit- 
able man,  because  of  his  profession,  and  because  of  the  study  that  he 
had  already  given  to  it  as  a  member  of  the  Canal  Commission  which 
submitted  its  report  in  1901.  I  reported  against  a  board  for  that 
purpose,  thinking  that  one  man  could  do  the  work  and  accomplish 
the  results.  In  the  Army  a  board  is  considered  as  long,  narrow,  and 
wooden,  and  that  has  been  my  experience  with  boards,  as  a  rule. 

That  is  another  matter  that  requires  the  attention  of  Congress. 

I  am  ready  to  discuss  the  operating  cost 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  state  that  in  your  judgment  it  would  cost 
$3,500,000  for  operation  and  maintenance? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  Yes,  sir ;  exclusive  of  sanitation  and  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dri8cx)ll.  How  much  would  you  estimate  those  two  items? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  give  it  up.  It  we  don't  populate  the  zone,  we 
have  the  6  sanitary  inspectors  at  Panama,  6  more  at  Colon,  as  Col. 
Gorgas  explained  the  other  night,  and  3—1,  Gutun  to  Bas  Obispo, 
and  the  ot^er  2  from  Bas  Obispo  to  Panama.    At  present  we  have 
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SO  sanitary  inspectors,  with  additional  superintendence,  and  5  of 
those  are  at  Gatun.  So,  if  we  have  many  villages  like  Gatun  the  cost 
of  sanitation  will  increase. 

The  Chatkman.  You  would  feel  perfectly  safe  with  an  income  of 
$4,000,000? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  If  we  have  the  question  of  populating  the  zone 

Sroperly  decided,  $4,000,000  would  cover  the  cost;  and  by  "properly 
ecided,"  of  course,  I  mean  my  way.  That  is  a  question  I  am  going 
to  take  up  later  on. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  point  are  you  going  to  take  up  later  on? 

Col.  Gk>ETHAL8.  The  Question  of  populating  the  zone. 

The  Chairman.  Unaer  your  plans  you  would  feel  safe  with 
$4,000,000? 

CoL  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  you  advocate  charging  off  the  cost  of  con- 
struction to  account  of  national  defense  and  requiring  tolls  that 
would  cover  operating  cost? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  Yes,  sir.  The  question  has  been  mooted  to  make 
the  tolls  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  operating  expenses,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  investment,  and  to  secure  a  sinking  fund  to  wipe  out  the 
ori^al  debt.  If  you  go  to  that,  it  is  going  to  make  the  tolls  pro- 
hibitive. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  include  interest  as  a  portion  of  the  operating 
exp>ense? 

Col.  Gk>ETHAUB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  entire  cost  would  be  a  loss? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  A  loss — charged  off  to  national  defense. 

Mr.  Sims.  When  the  bill  was  pending  in  Congress,  Mr.  Paine, 
speaking  on  that  point,  said  he  thought  the  time  would  come,  with 
reasonable  tolls,  wnen  the  expense  would  be  paid,  interest  paid,  and 
something  gained  toward  reimbursing  the  Government  for  the  bonds. 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  I  have  made  that  statement  myself,  and  I  advo- 
cated the  United  States  going  into  the  commercial  business  which 
we  have  already  discusseo.  I  stated  that  the  chances  were  we  could 
accomplish  that.  I  think,  personally,  that,  in  the  question  of  tolls, 
if  the  prospective  commerce  is  sufficient  to  warrant  tne  tolls  that  are 
now  collected  at  the  Suez,  we  should  start  in  with  that  rate  as  a 
basis.  We  will  never  be  able  to  raise  the  tolls,  so  we  want  to  start 
in  at  the  highest  notch. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  is  ever  to  be  reimbursed  for 
either  ijrincipal  or  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  then  the  cost  of  the 
canal  will  be  augmented  by  the  amoimt  of  interest. 

Col.  GoETHALs.  That  is  true  enough.  What  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
is  the  fixing  of  the  tolls  so  as  to  make  them  prohibitive  and  not 
attractive  to  commerce.  I  want  to  make  it  attractive  to  commerce 
first  and  let  the  commerce  increase,  maintaining  the  tolls  at  as  high 
rates  as  we  can,  and  by  the  increase  in  commerce  we  ought  to  get 
not  only  the  operating  expenses  but  later  a  little  besides  to  pay  me 
Ck)vemment  back. 

The  Chairman.  The  tolls  you  would  suggest,  if  the  business  in- 
creases in  the  future,  would  perhaps  at  least  take  care  of  the  interest 
on  the  bonded  indebtedness. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  1  am  in  favor  now  of  making  the  tolls  as  high  as 
we  can,  but  accomplishing  nothing  more,  as  a  starter,  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  operating  expenses. 
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The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  make  ihem 
higher? 

Col.  (j0ETHAIi«.   No. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  it  would  at  least  leave  a  ray  of  hope  to  the 

Eeople  who  have  to  pay  the  taxes  and  have  to  pay  the  interest  to 
now  that  something  may  be  gotten  out  of  it  to  offset  future  in- 
terest, without  making  the  tolls  prohibitive. 

Col.  GoETHALs.  That  is  the  idea.  The  commerce  will  increase — 
there  is  no  question  about  that — and  with  the  increase  in  commerce 
I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  tolls  merely  to  cover 
the  operating  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  You  want  to  make  the  tolls 
at  the  start  sufficient  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  for  the  first  year 
or  two,  but  not  commit  yourself  to  the  policy  of  reducing  so  as  to 
confine  it  to  future  operating  expenses. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  think  the  tolls  ought  to  be  put  to  the  highest 
possible  notch  that  traffic  will  bear. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  water  supply  doesn't  disappoint  you,  and 
you  handle  the  maximum  of  40  ships  per  day,  you  would  have  all  the 
income  you  want. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Forty-eight  are  the  maximum  lockages  we  can 
handle  in  one  day. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  have  enough  revenue. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Over  80,000  tons  a  day,  at  $1  per  ton — we  coidd 
put  aside  in  the  treasury  $70,000. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Are  you  able  to  give  an  estimate  as  to  what  a  divi- 
sion of  troops  and  the  eight  batteries  of  Artillery  would  cost  for 
maintenance? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  No;  I  cau  not  give  you  that 

Mr.  Driscx)ix.  I  supposed  you  were  an  expert  on  Army  affairs. 

Col.  GoETHAiA  I  so  considered  myself;  but  I  have  been  out  of 
active  military  service  for  some  time  and  do  not  expect  to  return  to 
it  a^in  for  active  service. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Isn't  there  a  sort  of  a  rough  estimate  that  they  can 
be  calculated  at  $1,000  per  man?     '  . 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  think  that  is  about  it.  Of  course  all  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  troops  here  would  be  merely  the  increase  due  to  tropical 
service ;  they  receive  20  per  cent  The  housing  would  cost  the  same, 
unless  we  abandon  quarters  somewhere  in  the  States.  The  Coa55t 
Artillery  would  cost  more  on  that  account,  as  they  are  well  supplied 
with  quarters,  so  that  they  would  be  more  of  an  additional  expense. 

The  Chairman.  To  meet  a  pessimistic  criticism  I  have  seen  in 
some  of  the  magazines,  I  want  to  touch  on  the  number  of  ships  pass- 
ing through  a  day. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  calculate  the  time  of  lockage,  half  an  hour  to  a 
lock.  That  includes  the  time  of  tying  up  at  the  center  pier,  our  tak- 
ing hold  of  it,  going  through  all  of  the  operation  of  the  lockage,  and 
turning  it  loose  into  the  next  lock. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  consider  the  maintenance  of  the  military  part 
of  the  operating  charge? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  No;  nothing  to  do  with  it  Continuing  as  to  the 
other  question :  Now,  a  vessel  can  not  start  in  at  Gatun  until  the 
ether  vessel  has  reached  the  top  lock;  that  makes  24  lockages  a 
day.    Of  course^  we  estimate  that  on  the  other  side  they  will  lock 
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them  tiirougfa  in  the  same  time  ^  that  makes  48  a  day.  If  two  vessels 
came  along  within  reasonable  tmie,  we  would  hold  the  first  and  put 
them  both  through  at  one  lockage.  Based  on  the  commerce  that 
passes  through  the  ^^  Soo,"  we  can  easily  handle  over  80,000,000  tons 
a  year. 

Mr.  Knowland.  According  to  the  best  estimates  which  we  have  at 
present  as  to  the  probable  tonnage,  I  believe  the  figure  has  been 
placed  at  about  7,000,000  tons  annually.  According  to  your  recom- 
mendations, based  upon  that  supposed  tonnage  at  the  opening  of  the 
canal,  it  would  make  the  rates  a  little  over  50  cents,  wouldn't  it? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  No ;  we  have  got  a  possible  7,000,000  tons,  but  that 
doesn't  necessarily  say  that  we  can  get  7,000,000  tons.  Of  course,  in 
that  estimate  you  had  the  coast  traffic  down  to  400,000  tons.  Tnat 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  1,000,000  or  2,000,000,  so  that  it  would  be 
more  than  that  estimate.  The  Hawaii- American  Line  have  been  keep- 
ing in  pretty  close  touch  with  this  canal,  and  they  are  ready,  if  the 
tolls  warrant,  to  put  through  20  ships  a  month  and  give  us  a  guaranty 
of  2,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Kkowland.  We  had  only  estLmated  400,000  tons;  and  then 
the  traffic  has  increased  outside  of  that  company  325  per  cent  in  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  SiM&  This  expense  of  operation  and  maintenance^  should  not 
the  cost  of  the  maintaining  and  pMinning  of  the  fortifications,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  keeping  the  soldiers  here  that  is  due  to  canal  service, 
ought  that  not  to  be  charged  against  the  operating  of  the  canal? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  can't  take  that  view  oi  it.  The  only  reason  that 
we  are  fortifying  the  canal  is  to  maintain  it  as  a  military  asset  to 
the  United  States,  that  is  all.  Of  course,  we  have  made  a  treaty  by 
which  we  agree  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  and  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  meet  the  treaty  obligations,  we  have  shown  that  the 
fortifications  are  necessary.  6ut  I  don't  think  it  should  be  charged 
against  the  operation  of  this  canal ;  it  doesn't  look  that  way  to  me. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  only  had  reference  to  the  fixing  of  tolls. 

CoL  Goethals.  It  don't  strike  me  that  way. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Considering  that  everything  that  concerns  the  na- 
tional defense  or  carrying  out  of  national  obligation  by  treaty  or 
otherwise  be  eliminated  from  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  operat- 
ing of  the  canal,  what  do  you  consiaer  as  to  these  propositions,  first 
as  to  sanitary  arrangements.  If  no  such  arrangements  be  made  con- 
cerning this  Canal  Zone,  what  would  happen  to  the  commerce  going 
through  the  canal? 

Col.  Goethals.  Col.  Gorgas  thinks  it  would  be  liable  to  be  reduced 
if  disease  should  break  out  here.  I  think  that  is  true  so  far  as  yellow 
fever  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  the  apprehension  that 
mariners  would  have  would  prevent  them  using  the  canal  if  yellow 
fever  broke  out? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  do. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  such  circumstances  isn't  such  an  expense  to 
be  chargeable  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  policing  of  the  zone.  If  no  policing  be  had 
either  in  the  zone  or  in  the  cities  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  at  the 
two  oceans,  what  would  happen  to  commerce  coming  here? 
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Col.  GoETHALS.  Trouble  with  their  seamen,  probably. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Seamen  would  desert  and  could  not  be  apprehended, 
and  the  ships  would  be  hampered. 

Col.  Gk)ETHAL8.  It  would  cause  some  trouble  to  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Should  that  not  be  charged  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  60ETHAI.8.  It  should. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Fire  protection — everybody  knows  what  tropical 
cities  are.  There  is  a  light  construction  necessary,  which  is  liable  to 
fires  through  the  dry  period  and  requires  considerable  fire  protection. 
Under  those  circumstances  if  there  were  no  fire  protection,  what 
would  happen  to  the  conmierce  passing  through  the  canal  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  might  not  be  able  to  serve  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  bemg  true,  commerce  being  apprehensive  of 
that  condition,  should  not  such  a  charge  be  made  against  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Are  you  certain  that  the  word  operation  embraces 
the  charges  usually  embraced  under  the  term  maintenance? 

Col.  QoETHALS.  If  I  knew  what  estimate  to  prepare  for  sanitation, 
and  what  estimate  to  prepare  for  civil  administration,  I  should  add 
that  to  the  maintenance  of  the  canal  in  contradistinction  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  wish  you  to  have  these  four  things  in  mind — ^these 
four  words — as  they  might  subsequently  be  construe  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  if  occasion  should  arise.  First,  the  word 
"operation,"  what  would  be  considered  as  being  within  its  terms; 
"  maintenance,"  what  would  be  considered  as  being  within  its  terms ; 
third,  "  control  "  or  regulation ;  and,  fourth,  "  protection."  Now, 
protection  would  undoubtedly  be  the  military  view. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Altogether. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  we  agree  that  that  should  be  eliminated  as  being 
for  the  national  defense.  Now  the  word  control.  What  would  be 
embraced  imder  the  meaning  of  that— control  or  regulation,  adminis- 
trative features,  governmental  features? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Some  of  the  governmental  features  would  be  under 
that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Conceding  that  the  governmental  and  administrative 
features  would  be  embraced  in  the  meanin/^  of  that,  control  or  regula- 
tion, then  they  would  not  be  embraced  in  the  words  operation  or 
maintenance? 

Col.  GOETHAM.  No. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  those  circumstances — if  we  let  things  run 
wild,  have  no  control,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  governmental  sys- 
tem here  outside  of  the  administration  of  the  canal,  no  government 
of  the  zone,  no  extradition  laws,  no  police  regulation — ^what  is  liable 
to  happen  to  commerce  passing  through  the  canal  ? 

CoL  GoETHALS.  It  will  be  diminished. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  those  circumstances,  isn't  it  an  eauitable  bal- 
ance to  charge  the  commerce  with  the  benent  it  receives  from  the  ex- 
pense incurred  for  its  daily  care  j^nd  operation? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  is  true ;  the  estimates  that^  we  can  prepare  at 
the  present  time  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  tolls  are  for 
the  objects  that  I  have  already  stated  and  none  others.    The  cost  of 
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sanitation,  the  cost  of  civil  administration,  is  goin^  to  be  determined 
entirely  by  the  policy  that  is  adopted  for  the  Canal  2iOne,  and  will  be 
added  to  the  $3,500,000  that  I  have  already  specified  as  the  annual 
appropriation  required  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  and  con- 
trol of  the  canal.  This  $3,500,000  is  the  only  portion  of  the  expense 
for  which  I  have  data  at  hand  to  estimate.  If  you  gentlemen  or  if 
Congress  will  fix  the  civil  government  we  are  to  have  here,  determine 
upon  the  policy  of  colonizing  this  Isthmus  or  not,  I  will  then  have 
data  on  which  I  can  base  the  additional  expenses  to  the  $3,500,000 
and  give  you  a  figure  that  must  be  provided  for  by  the  tolls. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Estimating  then  that  the  operation  and  maintenance 
require  $3,500,000,  there  should  be  added  a  reasonable  expense  for 
administering  the  government  of  the  Canal  2iOne.  For  the  purposes 
of  canal  administration  last  year  it  was  testified  by  Mr.  Thatcher 
^est^rday  that  there  was  expended  $1,100,000  for  such  administra- 
tion. In  all  probability,  would  or  would  not  that  be  reduced  the  year 
beginning  with  the  permanent  charge  for  the  canal? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  That  ought  to  be  reduced  very  materially. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Was  that  your  estimate  to  the  chairman,  which  was 
about  $4,000,000? 

Col.  GovTHALS.  Including  sanitation  and  civil  administration,  pro- 
vided colonization  was  not  entered  into. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  we  have  the  annual  interest  charee  upon  the 
principal  expended  for  the  construction  of  the  canal.  What  would 
that  be? 

CoL  GoETHALS.  $12,000,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  hearings  that  there  would 
be  needed  for  defense  here  eight  batteries  of  Coast  Artillery,  a  divi- 
sion of  Infantry,  and  a  battalion  of  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  (jOETHAUS.  That  is  the  estimate  prepared  hgr  the  Chief  of  Staff 
or  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  has  been  decided  by  the  military  authorities 
in  Washington  who  have  been  appointed  to  report  upon  that  subject. 
How  many  men  in  eight  batteries  of  Coast  Artillery  ? 

Col.  Goethaus.  There  are  about  150  men  to  a  battery  for  a  heavy 
gun. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  would  be  about  1,200  men.  Estimating  that 
number  of  men  at  approximately  $1,000  per  man,  what  does  that 
amount  to? 

Col.  Goethals.  $1^00^000. 

Mr.  SrravENS.  A  division  of  Infantry  would  be  about  how  many 
troops? 

Col.  Goethals.  Three  regiments  to  a  brigade  and  two  brigades — 
about  1,000  men  to  a  regiment — would  be  6,000  troops. 

Mr.  Stevens.  At  the  average  of  $1,000  per  man,  would  be  how 
much? 

Col.  Goethals.  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Stevens.  These  batteries  of  Field  Artillery — how  much  would 
that  be? 

CoL  GoETTHALa.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  about. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Which  would  cost  a  good  deal  more  on  account  of 
the  horses? 

Col.  Goethals.  Say  another  $1,000,000  to  cover  the  Field  Artillery. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  would  be  a  total  for  the  military  expense  for 
the  protection  of  this  cwial  of  bow  much? 
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Col.  GoETHALS.  $8,500,000,  practically. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  we  have  items  for  tlie  construction.  $12,000,000; 
protection,  $8,500,000;  and  operation  and  maintenance,  $4,000,000,  as 
a  minimum. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  You  have  not  included  the  naval  attachment  down 
here. 

Mr.  KnowiaAnd.  Put  the  wireless  station  in  alsa 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Navy  contemplates  keeping  how  many  marines 
here? 

Col.  GoETHAUB.  They  now  have  450.  They  have  asked  for  a  site  for 
an  advanced  base  for  three  battalions,  practically  1,200  men.  lliere 
is  another  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Making,  then,  the  total  expense  to  the  people  of  tise 
United  States  annually,  on  account  of  caring  for  this  enterprise,  for 
its  construction,  operation,  control,  and  protection,  of  about  $27,- 
000,000  annually? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir.  With  7,000,000  tcms  of  freight,  not  as 
a  possible  amount  of  traffic  but  as  an  actual  amount  oi  traffic,  we 
would  require  $4  a  ton,  and  we  would  have  no  ships  through  the 
^  canal. 

Mr.  Enowland.  Of  course,  that  would  make  the  tolls  prohibitive. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Enowland.  And  the  commercial  value  of  the  canal  would  be 
completely  destroyed? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Entirely.  We  can  save  $130,000,000  if  we  stop 
right  now. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  don't  figure  in  your  estimates  of  the  expense 
on  receiving  an^  profit  from  the  establishment  of  a  coal  station,  dock, 
and  supply  station  and  icing  plant? 

Col.  (jobthals.  No;  nor  have  I  included  in  the  estimates  any  cost 
for  operating  such  features,  because  they  have  not  been  authorized; 
and  the  cost  of  operation,  with  the  exception  of  the  dry  dock,  would 
be  borne  by  the  profits  that  we  would  make.  The  cost  of  operaticm 
would  go  into  the  cost  of  coal,  fuel,  etc,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Knowland.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  there  would  be  a 
profit  on  that? 

Col.  GoBTHACs.  There  would  be  a  profit  I  would  not  go  into  this 
commercial  business  without  a  profit. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  profit  would  probably  offset  the  cost  of  sanita- 
tion and  civil  government? 

Co.  GoETHALS.  It  might  be  made  so;  yes.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co. 
is  now  making  about  25  per  cent  profit  on  the  sale  of  coal  to  the  com- 
mercial ships,  and  I  don't  quite  see  the  necessity  of  tiie  Government 
entering  into  an  arrangement  of  selling  coal  at  cost.  I  think  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  should  be  the  amortization  of  the  plant;  and  then 
keep  up  the  price  that  we  adopt,  after  the  plant  has  been  paid  for. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  other  words,  the  additional  exi>ense  which  Mr. 
Stevens  has  mentioned  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  civil  administra- 
tion would  be  more  than  offset  bv  the  profits  which  would  be  made? 

Col.  Goethals.  On  the  basis  that  $500,000  will  not  be  exceeded  in 
the  cost  of  sanitation  and  civil  administration.  As  I  say,  those  are 
indeterminate  factors  as  yet,  and  it  is  only  a  guess  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Isn't  this  a  fact :  If  it  were  finally  determined  to 
people  the  zone  and  allow  different  lines  of  business  to  be  established, 
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wouldn't  there  be  sufficient  income  to  almost  pay  the  civil  adminis- 
tration? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  BlNOWland.  If  that  policy  were  adopted,  there  would  be  some 
income,  would  there  not? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  There  would  be  some  income. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Probably  greater  than  there  is  now  ? 

Col.  GoETHALfi.  I  don't  Imow  about  that  We  are  getting  quite  a 
revenue  now  from  the  Canal  2iOne  taxes  and  liquor  licenses,  and 
thing^s  of  that  kind.  I  don't  care  to  go  into  the  question  of  popula- 
tion just  yet,  if  we  can  avoid  it,  but  as  this  country  is  not  going  to 
be  very  remunerative  to  the  farmer  he  can't  afford  to  be  taxed  for  the 
roads  that^  are  necessary  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  here  for 
him;  he  will  have  to  be  provided  with  school  facilities;  and  he  can't 
stand  much  more  taxation,  if  we  adopt  the  original  system  of  Spanish 
taxation  rather  than  try  to  force  them  to  come  to  our  system  of  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  other  words,  it  is  quite  probable,  then,  that 
your  operating  expense  would  not  exceed  $3,500,000,  including  the 
sanitation  ana  civil  administration? 

^  CoL  GoBTHALS.  Provided  we  make  enough  profit  on  our  commer- 
cial business  to  make  up ;  in  other  words,  we  base  the  profit  that  we 
are  to  make  from  our  business  transactions  here  on  the  Isthmus 
sufficient  to  pay  sanitation  and  civil  administration.  That  is  a  busi- 
ness arrangement  that  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting 
an  amoynt  sufficient  for  that? 

Col.  Goethals.  If  we  take  that  into  consideration  as  well  as 
amortizing  the  debt  we  may  get  a  profit  that  is  too  high.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state  as  to  that 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  figure  you  could  do  that  and  still  make  the 
charges  as  reasonable  as  a  ship  could  secure  at  any  other  shipping 
point? 

Col.  Goethals.  Oh,  yes ;  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  EscH.  Colonel,  the  primary  object  in  building  the  canal  was 
to  make  one  fleet,  wasn't  it? 

Col.  Goethals.  That  was  my  view,  but  I  understand  that  was  not 
the  case;  that  they  undertook  this  for  commercial  purposes.  Be- 
cause the  affair  of  the  Oregon  came  up  I  had  that  idea,  but  I  was 
corrected  in  Washington  last  winter. 

Mr.  EscH.  Assummg  that  you  are  still  correct 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  So  I  have  gotten  down  from  the  military  perch, 
and  I  am  taking  the  commercial  side  of  it 

Mr.  EscH.  I  gathered  from  what  you  said  that  this  was  military 
primarily. 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  I  said,  no  matter  how  you  regard  this  canal  it  is 
a  military  necessity  to  the  United  States. 

Mp.  Esch.  Assuming  that  it  is  a  military  necessity,  and  if  it  is, 
then  it  unifies  our  fleet? 

Col.  Goethals.  There  is  no  question  about  that 

Mr.  EscH.  Then,  havent  we  a  right  to  credit  to  the  $27,000,000 
of  annual  cost  of  operation,  as  brought  out  by  Brother  Stevens,  a 
saving  to  the  Federal  Government  of  many  millions? 
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Col.  GoETHALs.  Yes;  that  is  true;  you  have  got  the  cost  of  the 
construction  and  mairttenance  of  an  additional  fleet.  If  I  belonged 
to  the  Navy,  I  would  probably  argue  that  we  need  an  additional 
fleet  anyhow. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  is,  however,  a  possibility  of  crediting  to  the 
$27,000,000  a  saving  from  the  naval  standpoint? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  possible  to  credit  to  that  $27,000,000  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  coast  defenses  in  continental  United 
States? 

Col.  GOBTHALS.   No. 

Mr.  EsGH.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  construction 
of  new  coast  defenses  in  continental  United  States? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  No  •  because  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  any  function 
of  the  Navy  to  defendf  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EscH.  They  thought  differently  in  Boston  in  1898. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Ah,  that  is  just  the  point  that  I  brought  out  the 
other  day.  They  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  troops  here,  because 
Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places,  would  demand  that  they  be 
kept  there. 

Mr.  Knowland.  They  thought  the  same  thing  in  California  when 
the  cloud  was  rising  in  the  Orient. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  alone  would  need  the 
entire  standing  Army  in  case  of  war  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  stated  there  was  an  estimate  of  about  60  pilots. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  We  have  an  estimate  of  60  pilots. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  that  implies  that  American  pilots  will  take  charge 
of  the  vessel  from  deep  water  to  deep  water? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Will  that  necessitate  placing  an  American  official  in  the 
engine  room  of  the  vessel? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  is  a  question  that  I  would  like  to  leave  until 
we  get  to  that.  I  am  taking  this  up  this  way  so  that  if  we  have  to 
stop  the  hearing  at  any  time  we  can  go  ahead  without  getting  mixed 
on  the  subjects. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  regard  to  the  sanitation.  Colonel.  Would  it 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a  sanitary  force  for  the  troops  here  or 
would  they  take  care  of  that? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  They  take  care  of  their  own  sanitation. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Then,  without  the  zone  populated,  there  would 
not  be  very  much  expense  for  that? 

Col.  Gt)ETHAUB.  We  would  have  to  look  after  the  sanitation  in  the 
terminal  cities,  as  explained  by  Col.  Gorgas  the  other  evening;  we 
would  have  to  look  after  the  sanitation  of  the  settlements  that  we 
establish;  there  will  be  one  at  Gatun,  one  at  Pedro  Miguel,  one  at 
Miraflores,  one  at  Ancon,  and  one  at  Balboa;  one  at  Cristobal,  which 
would  come  in  with  Colon ;  that  is  the  arrangement  now,  practically, 
so  that  that  would  not  increase  it. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  effect  will  the  completion  of  the  canal  have 
upon  freight  rates? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  not  answer.  I 
don't  know  enough  about  transporation,  traffic  rates,  and  matters 
of  that  kind,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  appoint  somebody  who  is  an  expert  in  such  matters  to  look 
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into  it  The  history  of  all  canals,  however,  shows  a  great  reduction  in 
railroad  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  My  opiuiou  IS  that  it  will  tend  to  reduce  certain 
freight  rates  or  rates  on  certain  commodities. 

MT.  Sabath.  That  would  be  a  benefit,  wouldn't  it? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  would  be  a  benent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Colonel,  did  you  listen  to  the  testimony  of  Col.  Wil- 
son last  night  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  coal  at  Colon  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  coal  at  Port  Said? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  estimated,  if  I  recall  rightly,  that  there  would 
be  but  little  difference  between  the  cost  of  coal  laid  down  in  the 
ship's  bunkers  here  and  Port  Said,  if  the  best  and  most  advanta- 
geous conditions  were  made  here.  If  that  be  true  and  you  expect  any 
profit  out  of  selling  coal  under  those  circumstances,  if  you  amortize 
the  plant — or,  perhaps,  before  you  answer  that — must  you  sell  coal 
to  steamers  calUng  here  on  as  advantageous  terms  as  the  Suez  Canal 
authorities  sell  it? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  If  we  do  we  offer  certain  advantages  by  this  route. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  you  do  not,  what  then? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  Then  those  advantages  disappear. 

Mr.  S'rEVENS.  So  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  this  route  must 
furnish  equaUy  as  good  and  better,  if  possible,  facilities,  and  with  the 
least  possible  expense,  in  order  to  compete  with  Suez? 

Col.  GoETHALs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  that  be  true,  then  what  do  you  say  of  making  a 
profit  off  of  coal  that  would  tend  to  do  anything  else  except  amortize 
uie  plant? 

Col.  GoBTHAM.  There  again  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  up  the  price 
to  the  maximum  that  shipping  will  stand. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  you  do  not  know  what  it  will  stand  ? 

Col.  Gk)ETHALS.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  coal  situation; 
as  I  stated  the  other  day,  the  idea  in  establishing  these  coal  stations 
was  to  supply  the  Navy  and  then  utilize  the  coal  for  commercial  uses: 
and  also  to  prevent  such  a  monopoly  at  either  terminal  of  the  canal 
as  to  practicallv  throttle  commerce  through  the  canal.  Now,  I 
would  make  as  big  a  profit  as  I  could ;  and  I  would  make  as  big  a 
profit  as  I  could  on  the  ice,  also.  Col.  Wilson  will  attend  to  that, 
though;  he  has  a  way  of  figuring  that  will  accomplish  profits  and 
amortize  debts. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  heard  the  testimony  last  night  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Colon  Board  of  Commerce? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  heard  some  of  the  examinations  of  the  wit- 
ness by  several  members  of  the  committee,  especially  relative  to 
the  possible  selling  of  supplies  by  private  interests  to  the  shipping 
passmg  through  here? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sttbvens.  Now,  if  it  be  found  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  extension  of  American  commerce  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  South 
American,  Asiatic,  and  Central  American  countries  and  Mexico,  on 
the  Pacific,  to  have  established  on  this  Isthmus  some  sort  of  a  co- 
operative mercantile  and  industrial  institution  which  should  be  the 
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basis  for  the  extension  of  American  trade  on  the  Pacific  and  have 
also  as  a  part  of  its  operation  the  furnishing  of  supplies  at  satis- 
factory terms  and  satisfactory  expense  to  shipping  passing  through, 
in  what  way  could  the  United  States  make  any  profit  out  of  that 
arrangement? 

Ool.  GoETHALS.  In  no  other  way  than  to  charge  for  tlie  concession 
that  is  granted  to  this  mercantile  institution. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  if  it  be  found  that  this  s<Mrt  of  an  institution 
can  operate  to  advantage,  that  it  can  extend  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  through  the  Pacific,  and  that  it  can  supply  ships  on  equally 
as  good  terms  as  the  Government  can  do  it,  which,  in  your  judgment, 
ou^t  to  be  preferred,  the  governmental  arrangement  or  the  private 
arrangement? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  On  the  Canal  Zone,  governmental  control. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  private  ccmoems, 
even  though  they  can  do  the  work  as  well  or  as  cheaply  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  zone? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  I  would  give  anvbody  an  opportunity  to  compete 
with  the  Government  on  the  zone,  but  I  would  not  rely  upon  outside 
parties  to  furnish  to  the  Government  what  the  Government  may  re- 
quire. This  is  a  military  necessity  here,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to 
supply  our  troops  and  our  ships;  we  must  be  ready  at  all  times,  and 
we  can  only  be  sure  of  this  readiness  and  preparedness  by  actual  gov- 
ernmental control. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  pass  on  to  your  next  division,  ColoneL 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  take  it  that  the  colonization  of  the  Canal  Zone 
is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  advanta^  that 
will  be  offered  to  prospective  farmers,  the  effect  on  sanitation,  and 
the  effect  on  the  protection  of  the  canal.  I  have  here  a  report  on 
agricultural  possibilities  on  the  Canal  Zone  by  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment experts.  It  is  a  publication,  or  is  to  bie  a  publication,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  so  I  will  not  insert  it  in  the  record,  but 
will  give,  in  brief,  a  statement  of  the  possibilities.  I  might  start  in 
by  stating  that  he  gives  no  hope  of  raising  any  of  the  American  farm 
products,  with  the  exception  of  a  special  variety  of  com  that  might 
be  raised  here,  but  which  could  not  be  definitely  determined  until 
after  experimentation.  So  that  we  have  got  to  rely  upon  tropical 
produce  alone.  The  diaracter  of  that  which  will  be  produced  must 
also  depend  upon  experimentation  in  order  to  make  it  in  any  way 
profitable  to  an  American  coming  here  and  relying  on  his  farm  for  a 
means  of  supporting  himself,  and  he  must  secure  a  maricet  for  his 
products.  The  experts  assume  that  the  ships  which  will  pass  regu- 
larly through  the  canal  after  the  opening  will  provide  the  means 
for  transportation.  They  doubt  very  mu(£  if  the  American  will  be 
willing  to  come  down  here  and  live  on  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables; 
that  the  sale  of  these  to  our  local  commissaries  or  to  our  commissary 
department  is  so  small  as  not  to  give  any  hope  of  the  American  being 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  things  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 

Difficulties  are  met  with  m  the  rains,  which  either  rot  the  produce 
before  maturity,  or  in  the  dry  season,  when  drouth  is  to  be  feared^ 
and  in  the  insect  life. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  cultivate  the  ground  as  we  do  in  the 
States,  by  plowing,  and  we  anticipate  the  use  of  West  Indian 
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labor  throughout  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  purpose.  Potatoes,  beans, 
cassava,  and  vegetables  of  this  kind  he  states  will  be  the  staple 
vegetables.  The  50  hectares  of  land  that  is  now  authorized  to  be 
leased  will  not  contain  lar^e  enough  patches  of  arable  ground  to  be 
of  any  advantage  to  the  farmer,  so  that  he  advocates  much  more 
extensive  areas.  He  concludes  with  the  statement  that  he  thinks  il 
is  advisable  to  establish  experiment  stations  in  the  zone  to  determine 
the  possibilities,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  from  $7,000  to  $10,000 
a  year.  So  that  the  agricultural  prospects  are  poor.  If  has  been  ad- 
vocated that  the  zone  be  opened  up  to  Americans  for  farming  pur- 
poses, on  the  ground  that  we  would  have  a  friendly  population  here 
in  case  of  war.  At  the  same  time  it  is  stated  that  the  West  Indian 
labor  must  be  secured  to  work  the  farms  and  that  the  Americans 
will  live  somewhere  in  towns  on  the  zone,  so  that  all  lines  of  ap- 
proach will  not  be  inhabited  by  friendly  spirits,  but  by  hostile  or 
mimical  ones  under  certain  conditions. 

The  most  valuable  available  agricultural  land  is  on  the  Pacific  side, 
as  the  most  profitable  agricultural  land  in  the  zone  at  present  will  be  at 
the  bottom  of  Gatun  Lake.  For  defensive  purposes  of  the  locks  and 
dams  we  will  require  everything  from  Paraiso  to  the  sea  and  from 
the  locks  to  the  Canal  2iOne  lines.  We  ought  not  to  allow  settling  of  any 
kind  to  come  between  the  earthworks  that  we  contemplate  construct- 
ing for  the  defense  of  the  locks  and  the  locks  thanselves,  nor  ought 
we  to  allow  the  occupation  of  any  of  the  land  over  which  an  enemj 
must  pass  in  order  to  reach  these  earthworks.  That,  then,  practi- 
cally mnits  the  Canal  2k)ne  from  Paraiso  to  the  Gktun  Lake,  so  far 
as  tne  south  side  of  the  Isthmus  is  concerned,  and  from  Gatun  Lake 
to  the  Atlantic  on  the  other  side.  If  it  were  not  necessary  to  protect 
the  canal,  the  terminal  cities  which  Judge  Feuille  spoke  of  this 
morning  would  be  advisable,  and  it  is  possible  that  necessity  may 
force  us  to  it  later  on.  The  proper  military  protection  of  this  canal 
is  against  any  such  establishment  of  cities  at  the  terminals. 

The  settlement  of  the  zone  will  increase  the  cost  of  civil  administra- 
tion by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  police  force,  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  roads,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  schools,  and  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  post-oflice  department.  Col.  Sibert  stated  that  the 
white  man  here  needed  more  law  than  the  West  Indian,  which  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  records,  and  is  an  unwarranted  slur  on  the  white 
man ;  it  is  the  negro  who  needs  police  protection.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  sanitary  reasons  to  populate  the  zone,  but  if  it  be  populated  the 
cost  of  sanitation  will  be  very  materially  increased,  because  we  will 
have  to  do  the  sanitation  ana  pay  for  it.  In  the  case  of  municipal 
improvements,  other  than  roads,  we  would  have  to  provide  water 
supplies  in  order  to  keep  down  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery,  which 
Col.  Gorgas  says  would  interfere  with  commerce  through  the  canal. 
All  reasons,  from  my  ^oint  of  view,  point  to  the  depopulation  of 
the  zone.  With  that  object  in  view,  as  the  work  has  required  reduc- 
ti<His  in  the  force,  I  have  endeavored  to  persuade  the  laoorers  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  heaths,  and  we  have  offered  them  every  possible 
inducement  to  that  end.  We  have  limited  the  number  of  town  sites 
to  a  minimum  and  are  not  in  favor  of  extending  them  beyond  their 

[)resent  limits,  nor  are  we  entering  into  any  leases  at  present  for 
ands  outside  of  the  town  sites.    Tfiiat  is  a  matter  that  needs  early 
action  to  determine  the  future  policy.    That  ends  that  subject. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  with  that  explanation  if  others  are. 

Mr.  Covington.  You  omitted  one  statement  m  there.  Would  it  not 
also  increase  the  cost  of  fire  protection? 

Col.  GoETHAiiS.  Yes;  it  would  if  we  allowed  this  class  of  farmers 
to  settle  near  our  works. 

Mr.  Covington.  And  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  establish  a 
number  of  small  municipalities  where  the  farmers  would  live? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes;  and  we  would  have  to  establish  gentlemen 
farmers  on  the  Isthmus,  because  he  could  not  make  a  living  on  his 
farm  if  he  lived  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  housing  of  the  commission  would  be  in  a 
different  class  of  buildings  from  those  now  occupied  by  them,  would 
it  not? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer. I  have  asked  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
include  in  the  next  appropriation  act  an  estimate  of  $350,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  headq^uarters  building  at  the  Pacific  end  or  the  canal. 
It  is  my  intention,  if  the  money  is  appropriated,  to  utilize  it  for  the 
construction  of  a  fireproof  building  that  will  accommodate  all  the 
officers  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  to  select 
the  best  buildings  that  we  now  have  and  move  them  to  the  site  of 
the  headquarters  and  reconstruct  them.  I  do  not  think  we  are  yet 
warranted  in  going  to  the  expense  of  permanent  construction  until 
wo  can  find  out  later  just  what  force  will  be  actually  required  and 
what  character  of  houses  the  employees  desire. 

Mr.  Covington.  If  such  houses  are  erected,  they  would  be  fire- 
proof, would  they  not? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Every  permanent  construction  we  undertake  will 
be  a  fireproof  building.  Of  course,  the  present  buildings  that  will 
be  utilized  will  not  be  fireproof.  A  fireproof  building  will  last  for 
all  time  and,  moreover,  will  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  and  reduce  the 
expense  of  civil  administration  so  much  further. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  This  building  that  you  suggested  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  that  has  been  estimated  for,  would 
be  designed  to  house  the  administration  forces  after  you  entered 
upon  the  permanent  management  of  the  canal? 

Col.  Goethals.  No,  sir;  if  I  could  get  that  money  I  spoke  of,  I 
would  build  it  at  once  and  move  into  it  at  once;  that  is,  the  headquar- 
ters. So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  canal  is  concerned,  the 
building  will  be  needed  next  year. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Could  you  not  construct  it  with  reference  to  the 
permanent  plans? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  certain  officials  that  we  will 
have  to  provide  for  in  the  permanent  force,  and  I  have  never  yet 
seen  an  administration  building  constructed  anjrwhere  that  I  thought 
was  not,  in  view  of  future  needs,  too  small.  Our  idea  is  to  make  the 
building  large  enough  in  the  beginning,  so  that  we  can  concentrate 
all  the  administrative  offices  imder  one  roof.  The  present  adminis- 
tration is  objectionable  because  of  the  scattering  of  some  of  its 
members. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  assume  that  in  doing  that  you  have  mapped  out 
the  space  necessary  to  be  occupied  by  the  permanent  force? 

Col.  Goethals.  We  have,  and  in  that  is  included  a  large  area  for 
our  permanent  records,  which  we  hope  eventually  to  move  to  Wash- 
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ington,  and  to  then  utilize  that  additional  space  for  offices.  In  erect- 
ing the  building  for  the  permanent  force  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  canal,  we  can  utilize  that  occupied  by  the  force  at 
Culebra,  leaving  the  accounting  department  at  Empire^  the  railroad 
at  Colon,  and  the  sanitation  and  civil  administration  m  its  present 
building,  and  then,  as  we  contract  gradually,  move  these  into  tne  cen- 
tral office. 

I  would  like  to  clear  up  one  or  two  points  that  came  up  during 
the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  that  portion  of  your  statement? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  have  still  the  suggestions  and  recommendations 
I  have  made  in  my  annual  report  which  I  want  to  take  up.  There 
are  some  questions  that  came  up  during  the  hearing,  and  one  of  them 
related  to  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  zone^  which  Judge  Sims  asked  me 
to  take  up.  I  explained  yesterday  the  situation  as  regards  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  zone,  of  our  confining  its  sale  to  the  towns  in  which 
the  sale  of  liquor  was  authorized  when  the  Americans  took  hold,  and 
our  policv  of  not  extending  this  to  the  new  towns  which  the  construc- 
tion work  subsequently  required.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anywhert 
in  the  world  will  you  find  an  agjgregation  of  construction  men  among 
whom  there  is  so  little  li(]uor  drinking  as  in  ours,  and  that  I  attribute 
largely  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  towns  where  the  bulk  of  con- 
struction workers  live  we  have  saloons.  That  class  of  men  require 
liquor.  We  are  so  situated  with  respect  to  Colon  and  Panama,  wnert 
a  man  can  buy  it  by  the  bottle,  or  as  he  wishes  it,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  close  the  saloons  to  the  benefit  of  the  employee.  We 
exercise  supervision  of  the  liquor  that  is  served  out  to  him  in  th^ 
zone;  we  close  the  saloon  if  the  liquor  is  adulterated;  but  we  have 
no  control  oyer  liquor  sold  in  Colon  and  Panama.  So  I  have  always 
strongly  resisted  any  effort  toward  the  closing  of  the  saloons  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  largest  part  of  our  construction  force  consists  of 
West  Indian  negroes.  Col.  Gorgas  has  already  explained  to  you  that 
from  childhood  up  they  are  fed  on  rum.  The  actual  nourishment 
they  get  from  their  food  is  little,  so  rum  is  to  them  practically  an  ar- 
ticle of  die^  The  closing  of  the  saloon  would  work  a  hardship  upon 
that  class  of  employee  and  would  be  to  his  detriment  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  work.  The  Spanish  laborer  is  accustomed  to  his  wine  at 
meals,  and  he  must  have  a  place  at  which  he  can  purchase  it.  We 
made  some  money  on  the  ration  furnished  the  Spaniards,  and  we  have 
converted  a  part  of  that  in  furnishing  him  wine  with  his  meals,  first 
on  holidays  and  Sundays,  and  now  we  give  him  wine  with  his  sup- 
per every  night.  For  his  other  meals  the  Spaniard  buys  his  wine  at 
these  saloons  on  the  zone  and  takes  his  bottle  with  him  to  his  mess  and 
drinks  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  the  saloon  in  the  Canal  Zone 
80  long  as  this  construction  force  remains  in  existence. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  I  understand  your  position  to  be  this:  That,  due 
to  the  habits  already  formed  in  the  labor  necessary  to  be  employed, 
and  the  near  proximity  of  these  beverages  which  you  can  not  control 
in  the  cities  in  the  territory  not  coverra  by  the  Canal  Zone  and  not 
under  the  control  of  your  department,  you  believe  that  you  can 
better  control  it  by  controlling  the  source  of  supply,  by  keeping  it 
on  the  territory  where  you  have  authority,  than  to  take  the  results 
that  mijrht  come  from  these  people  going  to  Panaman  cities  near 
by.  where  you  could  have  no  control  over  them  or  the  results  that 
might  follow  ! 
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Col.  GoETHALs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  simply  g^ves  you  power  to  control  the  situation? 

Col.  GoETHALB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  During  what  hours  are  the  saloons  kept  open? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  The  saloons  are  closed  from  11  (rclock  p.  m.  until 
6  o'clock  a.  m.  the  following  day,  and  from  12  o'clock  noon  on  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays  until  6  o'clock  a.  m.  the  following  dav. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  percentage  of  crime  among  the  employees? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  It  is  Small.  The  force  averages  about  35,000 
men — ^that  is,  the  construction  force — of  which  about  6,000  are  Amer- 
icans, 5,000  to  6,000  Spaniards,  and  the  rest  are  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  the  treaty  with  Panama,  article  7  is  in  prac- 
tically this  language  (I  will  read  the  last  two  paragraphs)  : 

Tke  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  that  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  shaU 
comply  in  perpetuity  with  the  sanitary  ordinances  whether  of  a  preventive  or 
curative  character  prescribed  by  the  United  States ;  and  In  case  the  Government 
of  Panama  is  unable  or  fails  in  its  duty  to  ttiforce  this  compliance  by  the  cittea 
of  Panama  ^d  Colon  with  the  sanitary  ordinances  of  the  United  States  the 
R^ublic  of  Panama  grants  to  the  United  States  the  right  and  authority  to 
enforce  the  same. 

The  same  right  and  authority  are  granted  to  the  United  States  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  terrltoriei 
and  harbors  adjacent  thereto  in  case  the  Republic  of  Panama  should  not  be, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  able  to  maintain  such  order. 

Now,  could  not  that  be  construed  to  embrace  the  sale  of  liquor  of 
suitable  quality,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point, and  under  public  regulations  which  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order?  Could  we  not  compel  the  Kepublic 
of  Panama  to  do  that  in  these  two  cities  and  regulate  the  sale  of 
it  there? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  We  probably  could,  but  it  would  require  a  ccm- 
siderable  increase  in  the  force  in  order  to  see  that  ihe  provisions  of 
that  ordinance  were  complied  with,  and  even  then  I  doubt  if  we 
could  reach  all  the  sources  of  supply  in  Panama.  Besides,  the  ex- 
cessive cost  practically  makes  the  desirability  of  that  prohibitive. 
Practically  every  place  in  Colon  and  Panama  sells  liquor. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  a  force  here  and  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  li(][uor? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  undertook  such  control  of  these  cities,  would  it 
not  tend  to  produce  friction  and  bad  feeling? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  special  love  lost  now  between 
our  neighbors  and  ourselves.  There  is  no  hard  feeling  on  our  part ; 
we  set  along  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  domestic  affairs 
would  be  resented  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  and  rightfully,  too. 

"Mr.  Covington.  You  have  had  some  towns  in  the  zone  where 
liquor  was  not  sold? 

CoL  GoBTHALS.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Covington.  What  do  the  records  diow  as  regards  criminality 
in  tiie  towns  where  liquor  is  not  sold  as  compared  with  the  towns 
where  it  is  sold? 

CoL  GoETHALS.  The  number  of  cases  of  disorderly  conduct  is 
greater  in  those  towns  than  in  the  towns  where  liquor  is  sold. 
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The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  incpiry  in  regard  to  the 
liquor  question,  you  can  proceed,  Colonel,  with  another  section  of 
your  statement.    They  seem  to  be  satisfied  on  that  subject. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  commission  I  have 
made  certain  suggestions  and  recommendations  relative  to  the  legis- 
lation that  is  desired  and  required.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the 
subject  of  tolls,  and  I  do  not  biow  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  | 
say  anything  further  about  that  because  I  believe  that  you  fully 
reco^ize  that  some  action  must  be  taken.  A  year  ago  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  fixing  the  toll,  and  I  stated  that  the  next 
subject  of  importance  is  the  organization  for  the  operation  of  the 
canal  and  for  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  time  has  come  when  legislation  to  this  end  must  be  accom- 
pli^ed  if  we  are  to  mold  the  present  organization  into  one  for 
operation.  The  existing  law  contemplates  the  construction  of  the 
canal  and  provides  an  organization  to  the  completion.  No  provision 
is  made  for  its  operation.  If  provision  is  made  with  respect  to  opera- 
tion alone,  without  taking  into  consideration  construction,  we  will 
continue  the  present  organization  to  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
future,  meeting  the  operation  with  no  settled  policy,  no  molding  of 
the  present  forces  into  a  future  one,  and  a  chaotic,  expensive,  and 
uneconomical  condition  will  result.  In  the  operation  of  the  canal, 
my  views  are  largely  in  accord  with  those  expressed  this  morning 
by  Judge  Feuille,  and  they  need  not  be  elaborated.^  This  problem 
of  operation  and  maintenance  is  a  question  of  administration,  and 

{iroper  and  economical  administration  requires  a  responsible  head, 
t  was  only  after  that  fact  was  recognized  in  the  construction  of 
the  canal  that  work  began  to  proceed  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  with  little  friction.  I  believe,  with  Judge  Feuille,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  is  the  most  important  matter  that  we  have  to  handle 
on  the  Isthmus.  During  the  construction  period  everything  had  to 
be  made  subordinate  to  uie  construction  of  the  canal,  and  during  the 
operating  period  everything  must  be  made  subordinate  to  the  opera- 
tion ana  maintenance  of  the  canal.  I  do  not  differ  from  Judge 
Feuilk  in  his  opinions  concerning  the  control  of  the  Isthmus,  for  the 
operation  of  the  canal,  and  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone.  I 
believe  that  the  canal  should  be  operated  under  a  superintendent, 
director  general,  or  anything  you  please  to  call  him,  and  that  he 
^ould  be  in  supreme  control  oi  the  canal,  and  of  all  adjuncts  to  the 
canal,  and  of  all  facilities  connected  with  the  canal,  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  military  forces  on  the  Isthmus.  In  other  words, 
an  entity  should  be  established  here  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  canal,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  military,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  changed  from  a  civil 
status  to  a  military  status  at  once. 

ti  the  organization  the  United  States  should  utilize  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  means  that  it  has  at  its  disposal.  It  has  at  considerable 
expense  educated  ofiicers  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  has  also  at  con- 
sicterable  expense  educated  certain  officers  of  the  Army  for  certain 
duties.  TTiere  are  officers  of  the  Army  belonging  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  who  to-day  are  operating  and  maintaining  canals  in  the 
States.  This  problem  is  a  larger  one.  so  far  as  the  administrative 
duties  are  concerned,  but  the  essential  leatures  do  not  differ.   I  am  in 
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favor  of  the  supreme  control  of  the  canal  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  oflScer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  do  not  say  that  because  I  am 
an  oflicer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  because  I  believe  it  can  be 
done  more  economically  and  with  better  continuity  in  office.  And  I 
am  not  speaking  for  myself,  because  I  do  not  expect  to  operate  the 
canal.  I  do  not  believe"  that  the  organic  law  should  provide  for  an 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  I  believe  that  it  should  provide 
for  the  President  having  direct  control  of  the  situation,  and  that  he 
shall  operate  it  through  such  person  or  persons  as  he  sees  fit.  I 
would  like  to  see  that  left  to  hun,  and  he  could  fill  it  as  he  saw  fit 
Experience  in  the  past  indicates  that  more  satisfactory  results  will  fol- 
low from  adopting  such  a  course.  I  would  utilize  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  the  operation  of  the  wireless  station,  for  the  operation  of  the  dry 
docks,  for  the  operation  of  the  coaling  stations,  but  these  naval  officers 
should  report  to  the  head  of  the  canal.  I  would  detail  officers  of  the 
Army  for  taking  charge  of  the  supply  department — ^that  is,  the  com- 
Tnissary,  coal,  and  other  supplies.  1  would  detail  an  officer  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  as  chief  sanitary  officer,  and  he  should  also  report  to 
the  official  head  in  this  canal  scheme.  I  would  detail  officers  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Ancon,  and  we  should 
keep  in  that  hospital  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who 
might  be  stationed  here,  but  the  hospital  should  become  a  part  of  the 
organization  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  should  be  under  the 
head  of  the  canal. 

I  would  detail  officers  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  look  after 
the  quarantine,  and  in  that  way  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  expense  of 
operation.  We  have  now  an  anomalous  condition  on  the  zone,  which 
is  bringing  about  considerable  coinment  and  criticism,  in  tne  fact 
that  omcers  of  the  Army  are  detailed  for  canal  duty  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  have  been  stationed  here  for  defense.  The  respon- 
sibilities in  the  one  case  may  be  ^eater,  but  it  is  difficult  in  the  other 
case  to  recognize  that  fact;  the  disproportion  in  pay  is  too  great,  and 
I  would  treat  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  detailed  for  duty  in 
connection  with  the  canal  on  the  same  basis  as  officers  detailed  for 
duty  in  connection  with  troops  in  tropical  service,  giving  them  cer- 
tain additional  advantages  in  the  wav  of  quarters,  perhaps,  than  can 
be  accorded  to  troops  now ;  and,  similar  to  the  action  taken  in  regard 
to  the  Military  Academy,  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  canal  an  entertainment  fund.  That  is 
my  idea  of  the  organization  that  I  would  adopt  for  the  canal  for  its 
operation. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  want  the  legislation  general  enough 
and  let  the  President  decide  for  himself  as  to  whether  he  would  fol- 
low your  views 

Col.  (JoETHAUB.  Or  views  of  his  own  or  other  advisors,  but  in  esti- 
mating the  operating  expenses  for  the  canal  the  question  of  salaries 
is  going  to  be  an  acute  one,  and  a  very  important  one  in  determining 
the  total  cost 

The  Chatbman.  In  the  suggestion  you  make  as  to  permanent  or 
long  residence  making  quarters  available,  the  duties  would  not  be  any 
more  onerous  or  dangerous  than  regular  duties  in  command  of 
troops? 

CoL  GoBTHALS.  The  duties  would  be  very  much  more  agreeable, 
from  my  point  of  view,  than  command  of  troops. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  more  salary? 

CoL  GoBTHALS.  No,  sir.  They  have  been  educated  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  pledged  their  service  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Some  sort  of  a  board  of  your  ofScials  was  appointed 
a  year  or  so  ago,  concerning  governmental  operations  or  facilities,  or 
something  of  mat  sort.    Wnat  was  that  board  and  report? 

CoL  QoETHALS.  I  convened  a  board  for  determining  the  character 
of  terminal  facilities  and  adjuncts  to  the  canal  that  should  be  made, 
their  location,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cc^t 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Government? 

CoL  GoBTHALS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EsGH.  You  mentioned  all  the  agencies  here  except  the 
Panama  Kailroad. 

CoL  GoETHALs.  I  have  left  that  to  the  last  because  I  have  been 
asked  to  explain  the  railroad  organization,  and  it  is  an  entirely 
separate,  independent  corporation. 

Mr.  Covington.  Do  your  ideas  in  regard  to  court  concur  with 
those  expressed  by  Judge  Feuille? 

CoL  GoETHALS.  Fully.  I  have  discussed  the  question  with  him; 
I  have  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  I  have  accepted  his  conclusions 
without  question. 

The  Chaibman.  Except  in  so  far  as  modified  by  you  in  your  state- 
ment, we  should  take  it  for  granted  that  you  concur  with  all  these 
ofScers  in  their  statements,  I  presume? 

Col.  Gk)ETHAL8.  I  have  so  stated. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  remove  the  necessity  for  your  mak- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  statements. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  The  next  point  raised  is  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  lands  in  the  zone,  and  that  I  have  already  covered, 
and  the  legislation  that  is  needed  soon,  in  order  that  we  may  give 
definite  answer  to  those  who  are  making  applications  for  lots  in 
town  sites,  and  also  for  agricultural  lands  m  the  zone. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if,  pending  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal,  we  proceed  to  acquire  all  the  remainmg  land  in 
the  zone,  developments  will  materially  aid  us  in  determining  the  dis- 
position of  that  land  ? 

CoL  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  it  would  be  somewhat  premature  now 
to  undertake  to  determine  the  question  until  we  acquire  those  lands? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  proceed  now,  by^  private  negotiations,  to 
acouire  those  claims  before  we  pass  legislation? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  It  is  possiblc  that  we  can;  taking  them  for  canal 
purposes  and  purchasing  such  for  which  the  price  can  be  satisfac- 
torily adjustea,  and  leaving  for  some  future  time,  when  favorable 
opportunity  arises,  the  purchase  of  those  where  the  price  can  not 
be  affreed  upon. 

The  next  question  is  the  necessity  for  legislation  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  locks.  We  now  contemplate  taking  a  boat  into  the  canal 
under  a  pilot  belonging  to  the  Canal  Zone  organization,  requiring 
that  boat  to  tie  up  at  the  approach  piers  below  and  above  the  locks, 
and  for  us  to  take  control  of  the  ship  from  that  point  until  it  has 
made  the  complete  passage  of  the  locks.  All  accidents  to  locks  have 
thus  ^r  always  resulted  from  misunderstood  signals  in  the  engine 
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room.  To  avoid  any  contingency  of  that  kind,  we  think  it  is  wise  to 
stop  the  engine  entireljr  when  they  tie  up  to  that  approach  pier  and 
ham  them  Siroiigh,  taking  complete  control  of  the  ship  by  a  man  on 
the  bridge,  placing  a  man  in  the  engine  room  to  see  that  none  of 
the  machinery  is  turned  over.  The  underwriters  require  some  pro- 
tection in  the  case  of  an  accident  to  a  ship  when  the  control  is  turned 
over  to  the  Government.  Under  existing  law  we  can  not  pay  any 
claims  that  might  result  due  to  such  damage,  and  I  ask  for  legisla- 
tion by  which  such  claims  may  be  adjusted.  That  would  be  general 
legislation  covering  the  subject.  The  rules  and  regulations  which 
must  be  prepared  governing  the  navigation  of  the  canal  would  stipu- 
late that  the  vessel  must  submit  to  the  control  of  the  ship  being  turned 
over  to  the  person  we  designate  on  the  bridge  and  to  permit  of  the 
occupation  and  control  in  the  engine  room  by  an  employee  of  the 
canal  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  want  legislation  simply  to  authorize 
you  to  pay  claims  if  there  is  any  damage  done? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  It  is  a  question  of  defense  also.  In  caf?e  of  threat- 
ened war,  or  in  case  of  war,  it  is  possible  that  the  engines  might  be 
turned  and  the  lock  gates  damaged,  and  our  fleet  bottled  up^  on  the 
other  side  instead  of  being  able  to  go  through  to  the  right  side.  If 
we  provide  for  taking  charge  at  the  time  of  tne  opening  of  the  canal, 
then  in  any  time  of  war  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  it 

We  want  legislation  authorizing  us  to  derive  revenue  from  the 
use  of  our  existing  plants,  and  that  subject  Col.  Wilson  has  very 
fully  covered,  and  I  concur  in  his  statements  and  believe  that  we 
should  enter  into  the  commercial  business  in  the  handling  of  coal,  oil, 
fuel,  and  water  at  both  of  our  terminals;  also  for  the  erection  of  a 
dry  dock  for  making  the  necessary  repairs  to  vessels. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Did  you  mention  supplies? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes;  1  concur  in  what  Col.  Wilson  said  about  that* 

That  covers  everything  now  except  the  Panama  Railroad,  as  far 
as  I  have  got  anything  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch,  Colonel,  as  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  by  some  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  I  want  to 
call  attention  in  the  record  to  the  fact  that  when  you  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  presented  these  questions  and  conferred  with  us  about 
possible  dates  and  time  necessary  to  give  notice  to  shipping  interests 
there  was  a  general  disposition  expressed  among  members  of  this 
committee,  which  you  encouraged,  to  come  down  and  view  the  situa- 
tion in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  and  one  another,  and  we  concluded 
that  we  might  see  the  canal  in  its  most  advanced  stage  of  completion 
before  legislation  at  this  time.  I  simply  call  your  attention  to  this 
in  justice  to  the  committee,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  and  also 
to  show  that  the  circumstances  have  justified  the  arrangement.  We 
have  had  a  most  delightful  visit  and  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
work — perhaps  for  the  last  time  it  could  be  seen  by  a  congressional 
committee  before  being  covered  by  water — and  if  the  legislation  pro- 
ceeds now  consonant  with  our  expectations  last  summer  there  wiu  be 
ample  time  to  secure  the  legislation  which  you  want 

Col.  Gobthaub.  Are  there  any  other  questions  before  I  take  up  the 
Panama  Kailroad? 

Mr.  Sims.  In  order  that  Members  of  the  House  or  anyone  else 
could  appreciate  by^  inspection  the  magnitude  of  this  work,  was  it 
not  necessary  to  see  it  before  it  was  completed  ? 
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CoL  GoETHALS.  Yes.  The  time  to  see  the  canal  is  between  now 
ttnd  next  Mav.  If  you  came  after  May  a  good  portion  of  the  excava- 
tion in  the  lake  area  would  be  covered  and  a  portion  of  the  dam 
would  be  covered,  and,  as  I  remarked  on  the  oam,  15  or  20  years 
from  now  I  expect  a  congressional  investigation  to  be  ordered  to 
ascertain  what  became  of  the  money  which  Congress  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  work  will  be  covered  by  water? 

CoL  GoBTHAUs.  Yes ;  by  water  and  vegetation. 

The  Chaibman.  If  we  had  waited  until  as  late  as  May  it  would 
have  been  too  late  for  legislation. 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  The  Panama  Eailroad  Co.  is  a  corporation  under 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  built  the  Panama  Railroad  across  the 
Isthmus,  completing  it  in  1855.  It  was  an  American  company  and 
American  capital  built  it.  They  had  exclusive  right  of  passage 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  when  Lieut  Wise  got  his  concession  from 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Panama 
Railroad  to  carry  that  concession  into  effect.  Certain  stipu- 
lations were  made  by  which  the  French  company,  if  it  would 
organize,  could  acquire  the  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Co.,  and  when  De  Lesseps  organized  the  first  French  company  he 
rejected  the  offer  that  was  made  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  to 
Lieut.  Wise,  but  was  subsequently  forced  to  purchase  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  road  in  order  that  he  might  continue  the  construction 
of  the  canal.  We  acquired  the  French  holdings  in  the  Panama  Rail- 
road under  our  purchase  from  the  French  company.  The  holding 
constituted  all  the  stock  with  the  exception  of  200  shares.  I  think, 
and  there  were  outstanding  something  like  two  and  a  halt  millions 
of  bonds.  The  United  States  appropriated  the  necessary  money  for 
the  purchase  of  this  outstanding  stock  and  for  the  purchase  of  the 
bonds  and  the  appropriation  was  charged  to  canal  construction. 

The  Panama  Kailroad  was  a  necessity  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal ;  its  operations  had  to  conform  to  the  canal  op- 
erations, and  for  this  reason  the  man  in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  canal  on  the  Isthmus  always  controlled  railroad  operations  on 
the  Isthmus,  and  accounts  for  my  being  the  president  of  the  Panama 
Railroad.  The  Panama  Railroad  is  operated  as  an  independent 
corporation^  with  its  various  officials  required  by  its  charter,  and 
board  of  directors.  All  questions  of  rates  are  determined  by  the 
New  York  office ;  all  questions  of  ptn^ments  between  the  commission 
and  the  railroad  are  settled  on  the  Isthmus. 

Until  two  years  ago  the  Panama  Railroad  was  in  hard  straits; 
the  commission  was  constantly  advancing  money,  and  the  rate  was 
$2.25  per  ton  for  all  freight  handled  by  the  railroad  for  the  commis- 
sion— a  postage-stamp  rate,  that  is,  the  same  rate  per  ton,  irrespec- 
tive of  tne  haul.  With  the  advent  of  the  California- Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Co.  in  the  field  of  commerce,  business  increased,  and  the 
Panama  Railroad  Co.'s  finances  improved,  and  instead  of  being  a 
burden  on  the  canal,  it  helped  the  canal  to  an  extent  to  induce  us 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  we  paid  for  the  handling  of  freight 
and  for  the  handling  of  our  passenger  business.  The  Panama  Rail- 
road has  remained  an  independent  corporation  in  order  that  it  might 
handle  commercial  business,  and  from  1904  until  1907  was  the  only 
means  by  which  the  commissary  could  be  handled.    It  was  on  that 
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account  that  the  commissary  remained,  with  the  Panama  Raikoad. 
The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  consists  of  the  railroad  on  the  Isthmus 
and  the  steamship  line  operating  between  New  York  and  Colon. 

After  the  canal  is  completed  there  is  likely  to  be  relatively  little 
freight  handled  across  the  Isthmus.  It  will  always  be  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  canal  in  connection  with  the  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  I  think  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  the  steamship  line  and 
become  an  actual  adjunct  to  the  canal  and  operated  in  connection 
with  it  for  reasons  of  economy  in  administration.  The  question  of 
keeping  in  operation  the  steamship  line  has  always  been  to  my  mind 
a  doubtful  one.  We  will  need  certain  cold-storage  supplies,  and  I 
believe  that  we  can  make  arrangements  with  the  steamship  lines  to 
give  us  advantageous  rates,  and  as  I  believe  the  steamship  company 
will  be  a  losing  proposition  so  far  as  commercial  business  they  could 
obtain  it  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  increase  cost  of  re- 
frigeration in  their  bottoms  would  warrant  the  loss  that  would  result 
in  the  operation  of  the  steamships.  The  commission  owns  two  of 
the  ships — the  Colon  and  Panama — and  has  turned  these  two  ships 
over  to  the  Panama  Railroad  for  operation.  The  Panama  Railroad 
is  also  operating  two  ships — ^the  Ancon  and  Cristobal — ^which  were 
purchased  by  the  Government.  Again  the  appropriation  was  charged 
to  canal  construction  and  the  boats  loaned  to  the  Panama  Railroad  for 
the  specific  purposes  of  transportation  of  supplies,  equipment,  and 
material  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  work  the  law  requires  that  the  boats  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Navy  as  colliers.  A  naval  representative  assisted  in  a  survey  of 
the  ships  when  purchased,  and,  I  believe,  then  stated  that  they  would 
be  suitable  for  the  service,  but  I  understand  the  Navy  doesn't  want 
them  now  on  account  of  their  being  too  slow.  We  might  use  the  ships 
as  coUiere  for  the  canal.  There  again  the  question  of  handling  coal  m 
other  ships  is  a  question  for  consideration.  Unless  we  can  get  a 
return  cargo  I  think  we  can  do  better  by  getting  others  to  handle  our 
coal. 

The  Army  will  need  transports,  and  if  it  be  determined  to  sell  the 
ships  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  and  advantageous  prices  are  not 
offered,  I  think  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  Army  if  we  ^  out 
of  the  commercial  business.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  an- 
nual report  advocates  the  purchase  of  certain  colliers,  in  connection 
with  the  Navy  and  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  that  the  speed  of  these  two  boats — 
the  Ancon  and  the  Cristohal — would  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
substitution  of  larger  engines.  Couldn't  the  Navy  do  that;  are  you 
familiar  enough  with  naval  matters  to  give  us  an  opinion  on  that? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  No,  sir;  I  can't  give  you  any  information  on  that. 
V  Speaking  of  the  colliers  and  supply  vessels  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states : 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  coal  and  provision  supply  the  Panama  Canal  wiU 
require  several  colliers  and  refrigerator  ships,  the  number  of  which  can  not  be 
predicted  with  any  certainty,  since  the  amount  of  traffic  which  will  pass  through 
the  canal  is  problematical;  but  assuming  that  during  the  first  year  only  five 
vessels  per  day,  approximately  one-third  of  the  number  using  the  Suez  Canal, 
will  traverse  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  each  will  require,  on  an  average, 
only  500  tons  of  coal,  the  quantity  of  coal  supplied  will  average  2,500  tons 
per  day.  A  collier  of  the  Mars  type,  7,200  tons  cargo  capacity,  could  continu- 
ously supply  coal  from  the  present  principal  source  of  supply  near  Hamptofi 
Roads  at  the  rate  of  1  cargo  every  24  days,  or  9  such  vess^  could  supply  aU 
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the  coal  required.  If  colliers  of  10,000  tons  capacity  were  employed  in  this 
service,  6  vessels  would  be  needed. 

When  the  canal  traffic  shall  have  increased  to  15  vessels  i)er  day,  about  equal 
to  the  present  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal,  about  25  to  30  colliers  of  the  Mars 
type,  or  about  18  of  the  larger  size,  will  be  required. 

The  use  of  fuel  oil  is  increasing,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  sup- 
ply of  oil  as  well  as  coal  for  the  canal  stations;  therefore  some  oil  tankers 
would  be  required  in  place  of  some  of  the  colliers  estimated  as  necessary. 

Government  ownership  and  operation  of  all  canal  facilities  would  be  of  great 
benefit  economically  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  naval  preparedness. 
If  the  canal  colliers,  oil  tankers,  and  supply  vessels  are  provided  as  parts  of 
the  canal  establishment,  these  vessels  will  be  available  for  use  as  fleet  aux- 
iliaries in  time  of  war,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  adding  just  that  many 
expensive  vessels  to  the  regular  Naval  Establishment  would  be  obviated.  Or 
should  the  Navy  he  given  the  required  number  of  such  vessels,  of  which  it 
stands  in  great  need,  these  vessels  could  be  detailed  to  supply  all  fuel  and 
provisions  required  at  the  canal  stations. 

Assuming  that  15  colliers,  3  oil  tankers,  and  4  refrigerator  ships  will  be 
needed  In  a  few  years  for  canal  service,  there  would  be  no  necessity,  if  the 
proposed  plan  were  adopted,  to  build  any  more  such  vessels  for  the  Navy,  or 
if  these  auxiliaries  were  added  to  the  Navy  they  could  be  used  in  the  canal 
service.  A  very  important  point  in  this  connection  Is  that  the  Navy  requires 
comparatively  few  of  these  auxiliaries  in  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  fleet 
has  been  adequately  supplied  with  the  number  to  place  it  on  a  war  footing 
most  of  them  must  be  laid  up  in  reserve  and  kept  in  good  condition  at  con- 
siderable expense  for  maintenance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  canal  service  they  will  at  least  earn  their  maintenance  ex- 
penses. If  not  pay  dividends. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  vessels  required  for  the  canal  service  be  pro- 
vided and  operated  by  the  Government,  and  that  these  vessels  be  designed  and 
built  in  accordance  with  naval  specification^,  in  order  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able for  fleet  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war. 

That  is  a  question  of  national  policy,  and  there  is  only  one  point  in 
connection  with  that  that  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to,  and  that  is 
that,  in  case  of  this  being  adopted,  in  time  of  war  the  canal  would  be 
left  without  any  supply  ships. 

The  Chairman.  The  very  time  you  needed  them  most. 

Col.  GtoETHALS.  Yes ;  as  usual,  the  Army  would  be  left  to  starve. 

Mr.  Si'MB.  How  is  it  any  more  doubtful  to  your  mind  that  we 
should  control  the  lines  of  bringing  supplies  to  the  Isthmus  than  it 
is  that  we  should  control  those  supplies  on  the  Isthmus? 

Col.  GrOETHALS.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  to  do  the  work  most 
economically.  If  we  are  going  into  the  commercial  business,  we  want 
to  do  it  on  an  economical  basis. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  it  became  necessary,  if  it  became  doubtful  as  to  secur- 
ing transportation  by  other  ships,  you  would  go  unhesitatingly  to 
our  ships? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  is  what  I  would  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  think  it  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  it  entirely  to 
private  companies? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  The  steamship  company  has  not  been  making  any 
considerable  profit;  in  fact,  the  last  tew  months  they  have  been  op- 
erating at  a  loss.  Under  those  conditions  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
keep  these  ships  in  oj)eration  for  colliers  and  supply  vessels.  Take 
the  cost  of  the  operation  of  those  ships  into  consideration  in  fixing 
the  prices  of  our  supplies  and  you  can  not  give  reasonable  prices  for 
suDplies. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  affecting  the  price  of  the  supply,  or  the  economy  in 
suppljdng  it,  as  the  operation  of  the  canal  either  in  peace  or  war 
depends  upon  the  absolute  control  of  these,  should  mere  economy  get 
in  the  way  of  the  most  successful  operation? 
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Col.  GoETHALS.  No.  We  are  going  to  be  at  peace  for  periods  of 
from  25  to  50  years  and  1  year  of  that  time  at  war.  Now,  I  think  that 
the  Army  will  always  require  transports  in  connection  with  the  Isth- 
mus. Let  us  use  the  Army  transports  for  supplying  the  Isthmus 
in  time  of  war,  but  tie  them  up  in  times  of  peace,  if  we  can  get  our 
Bunplies  more  economically  through  commercial  lines. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  don't  think  private  lines  could  thus  control  the 
price  suflSciently  to  cripple  the  canal  business. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  do  uot  think  so.  I  think  there  is  enough  rivalry 
now  between  the  lines  of  boats  coming  to  this  port  I  know  that 
tliree  years  ago  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  Fruit  Line 
offered  to  go  into  the  refrigeration  service,  and  both  on  a  reasonable 
basis. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  Government  doing  anything 
the  private  citizen  can  do  as  well. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Neither  am  I,  and  we  can  not  in  this  particular 
instance  do  it  as  economically. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  are  such  supplies  carried  to  the  Philippines 
for  military  service? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Principally  by  Army  transports,  and  some  in 
American  bottoms. 

Mr.  Steveks.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  supplies  are  carried 
by  contract? 

Col.  GrOETHAUB.  Yes :  they  are  hampered  there  by  the  requirement 
that  they  can  handle  them  only  in  American  ships. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Supposing  that  a  division  of  Infantry,  eight  bat- 
teries of  Coast  Artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  Field  Artilkry  are  kept 
here,  and  1,200  marines,  making  a  force  of  about  9,000  men.  How 
long  is  it  calculated  that  such  troops  ought  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Tropics  at  one  time? 

Col.  GoETHEUB.  The  present  regulations  provide  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  in  the  Philippines.  The  marines  remain  two  years  here 
without  going  back  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  if  1,200  marines  were  stationed  here,  there 
would  be  600  to  go  back  and  forth  each  year,  and  with  nearly  8,000 
men  of  the  Army  there  would  be  about  3,000  to  go  back  every  year. 
Now,  how  many  transport  loads  would  that  be  ? 

Col.  GoETHAiiS.  The  marines  are  brought  to  the  Isthmus  and 
taken  to  the  States  in  naval  transports;  tney  make  one  trip  down 
and  bring  the  men  and  then  go  back. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  they  carry  supplies? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  They  do. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  they  refrigerating  plants? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  They  have. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  they  much  cargo  space? 

Col.  GOETHAUS.  No. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  many  transports  are  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing of  that  number  of  the  Army? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  That  would  depend  on  the  size  and  equipment  of 
the  transports.  Probably  from  1,200  to  1,800  men  to  a  trip;  that 
would  be  two  trips  a  year. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  couldn't  be  depended  on  much  for  the 
carrying  of  supplies? 

Col.  Goethai^.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  If  advantageous  contracts  could  be  made  with 
private  lines,  as  you  think  and  Col.  Wilson  thinks,  and  advantageous 
rates  could  be  secured,  what  should  the  additional  expense  be  charged 
to,  if  the  ^stem  advocated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  adopted? 
Should  it  be  charged  to  the  military  and  naval  expense  of  caring  for 
this  canal? 

Col.  GoBTHALS.  No ;  if  we  are  going  into  the  sale  of  provisions  and 
supplies,  that  would  be  charged  against  the  supply  depe^'tment. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  supposing  it  were  too  high,  so  that  you  could 
not  sell;  that  you  could  not  meet  Suez  competition  at  the  prices  which 
are  necessary  if  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  adopted, 
and  you  were  forcea  to  compete  at  a  loss,  what  should  that  loss  be 
charged  to? 

Cm.  GoETHAua.  Stop  the  competition,  Mr.  Stevens,  because  we 
could  not  stand  it.  If  we  are  going  into  this  supply  business,  we 
are^ing  to  enter  into  commercial  business  on  the  Isthmus 

1M&.  Stevens.  Then  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  im- 
practicable, in  so  far  as  this  canal  is  concerned  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  think  it  is  a  practicable  scheme  if  those  vessels 
are  purchased  for  the  Navy.  I  think  our  Navy  needs  those  vessels, 
and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  let  us  run  them  and  pay  the  operating  ex- 
penses; it  is  better  for  the  ship  than  it  is  to  tie  it  up;  but  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  same  condition  as  to  expense  in  those  ships  as 
we  are  in  our  own  ships,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  we 
can  economically  transport  our  supplies  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Bailroad  Steamship  Line. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  would  rather  have  them  charged  to  the  Navy 
than  to  you? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Of  course,  the  building  of  the  vessels,  because  the 
very  time  we  need  them  we  might  not  have  them.  As  I  remarked 
before,  we  would  be  holding  the  bag  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  if  you  had  the  use  of  the  vessels  for  nothing, 
and  if  the  naval  appropriations  were  charged  with  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, could  you  operate  them  as  advantageously  as  you  could 
make  private  contracts  right  now? 

Col.  GrOETHALs.  I  don^  believe  we  could,  because  that  type  of 
vessel  with  a  high  speed  is  not  an  economic  vessel  to  carry  or  to 
handle  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Goethals,  this  committee  deeply  appreciates 
your  courteous  attentions  to  us  on  the  Isthmus,  and  the  most  valuable 
assistance  that  vou  have  so  faithfully  rendered  to  us.  While  you  are 
are  the  king  ot  the  Isthmus,  you  are  our  servant,  and  most  faithful 
servant.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  canal  legislation,  is  duly  proud  of  you  and  your  worthy 
associates  aud  the  magnificent  work  done  on  the  Isthmus.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  deserve  and  receive  the  praise  of  mankind  for 
your  accomplishment  We  will  adjourn  this  committee  to  meet  in 
Washington  as  soon  as  you  can  revise  your  testimony,  which  you  will 
all  have  an  opportunity  to  da  We  will  bythat  time  have  heard  what 
other  witnesses  will  present  themselves.  We  assure  you  that  it  is  our 
desire  and  intention,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress,  to 
provide  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  and  adequate  to  enable  you  to 
realize  your  hopes  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  canal. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  and  meet  in  Washinsrton. 

H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 ^28 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 

January  15^  1912. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adam- 
son  (chairman)  presiding. 

operation  of  the  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CANAL 

ZONE. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  meets  to  resume  hearings  with  a 
view  to  legislation  appropriate  to  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  McAllister  appeared  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  official  position,  Capt.  McAllister? 

Capt.  McAllister.  My  position  is  engineer  in  cnief  of  the  Rev- 
enue-Cutter Service. 

The  Chairman.  What  opportunity  have  you  had  in  connection 
with  your  duties  and  experience  to  study  the  subject  of  construction 
and  measurement  of  ships,  the  Question  of  tonnage  and  how  to  com- 
pute tonnage  on  sea-going  vessels? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  shipbuilding 
business  practically  all  of  my  life.  My  father  was  a  shipbuilder  in  a 
small  way — wooden  ships.  I  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in  the 
engineerinff  course.  I  was  then  employed  for  a  while  at  the  Cramp 
shipyard,  tne  Newport  News  shipyard,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
for  the  last  20  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service;  so  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  matter  of 
shipbuilding. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  method  of  measurement 
of  different  models  of  ships  and  estimation  of  the  tonnage  of  ships? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  oblige  the  committee  with  such 
views  and  such  knowledge  as  you  have  on  the  subject. 

Capt.  McAixiSTER.  I  have  prepared  a  little  statement  here  with 
regard  to  the  measurement  of  gross  tonnage  and  net  tonnage  which 
I  would  like  to  read  to  the  committee,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

This  question  of  gross  tonnage  and  its  dependent  term  "net  ton- 
nage "  really  amount  to  the  calculation  of  the  volume  of  an  irregular 
figure.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  all  that  the  area  and  volume  oi  ffeo- 
metrical  figures,  such  as  squares,  triangles,  rectangles,  circles,  cylin- 
ders, or  spheres,  can  be  calculated  by  exact  mathematical  rules.  But 
from  a  geometrical  standpoint  there  is  nothing  regular  about  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  ship.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  auite  truly,  too, 
that  there  are  no  straight  lines  about  a  ship.  It  mignt  also  hie  said 
that  its  curves  are  not  regular,  consequently  the  calculation  of  its 
volume  is  an  intricate  matter.  It  remained  for  a  mathematician  by 
the  name  of  Simpson  to  devise  a  rule  for  calculating  the  areas  of 
irregular  sections  like  those  obtained  from  the  shape  of  a  ship.  At 
die  best,  this  rule  is  but  an  approximation,  but,  nevertheless.  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  enact  it  into  statute  for  the  calculation  of  the  gross 
tonna^  of  vessels. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  any  official  charged  with  the  measure- 
ment of  a  ship  under  this  law  would  willfully  violate  any  of  its  pro- 
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visions,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  two  competent  persons 
who  could  take  the  prescribed  measurements  independently  and  ar- 
rive at  the  same  result,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  results  which  would 
not  vary  perhaps  as  much  as  2  per  cent.  The  weaknesses  of  a  ton- 
nage system  of  this  kind  are,  therefore : 

First  Laws  based  on  a  rule  which  at  best  is  an  approximation. 

Second.  A  rule  which  no  two  men  could  apply  exactly  alike. 

Third.  The  necessity,  in  the  case  of  foreign  vessels,  oi  taking  the 
calculations  for  tonnage  made  by  men  who  are  not  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  whose  object  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
not  to  see  how  much  they  could  pay  this  (Jovemment. 

"  Net,  or  registered,  tonnage,'^  as  it  is  called,  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  actual  capacity  of  a  vessel  for  cargo  carrymg,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  deducting  from  the  "  gross  tonnage  "  certain  allowances  of 
space  on  account  of  machinery,  officers,  crew,  and  passengers.  Those 
deductions  are  entirely  arbitrary,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend on  just  what  premises  the  various  statutes  on  the  subject 
are  based.    For  example,  the  act  of  March  2,  1895,  states  that  for — 

Ships  propelled  by  screws,  in  which  tonnage  of  the  space  is  above  13  per  cent 
and  under  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage,  the  deduction  shall  be  32  per  cent 
of  the  gross  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  makes  an  exception  where  there  is  coal-bunker 
space  in  addition  to  the  engine  space — where  there  are  no  iSxed  coal 
bunkers. 

Capt.  McAllister.  In  order  that  the  crews  of  vessels  may  not  be 
overcrowded.  Congress  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  space  of  not 
less  than  72  cubic  feet  and  not  less  than  12  square  feet  measured  on 
the  deck  or  floor  of  that  space  for  each  seaman  or  apprentice  lodged 
therein.  Similar  deductions  are  made  for  officers,  passengers,  sail 
room,  donkey  engine,  boatswain's  stores,  etc.,  so  that  oy  the  time  all 
are  taken  out  we  find  the  "gross  tonnage"  cut  down  frequently  to 
half  or  even  less  for  the  "net  tonnage,"  depending  upon  the  type 
and  speed  of  the  vessel  and  the  use  to  which  she  is  put 

The  main  use  of  this  "net  tonnage,"  therefore,  seems  to  be  as  a 
basis  for  the  taxes  or  charges  to  which  all  vessels  are  subjected,  and, 
80  far  as  giving  one  a  definite  idea  of  the  size  of  a  craft,  might  well  be 
likened  to  theT)asis  on  which  many  of  our  millionaires  pay  income 
or  inheritance  taxes. 

While,  in  general,  the  leading  maritime  nations  have  laws  for  cal- 
culation of  mis  "net"  or  "reffistered"  tonnage  which  are  similar, 
there  are,  notwithstanding,  sufficient  differences  in  existing  methods 
to  result  in  almost  endless  complications  and  disputes.  This  evi- 
dently was  recognized  when  the  question  of  tolls  for  the  Suez  Canal 
was  taken  up,  as  those  in  charge  of  the  matter  laid  down  their  own 
code  of  rules  for  the  calculation  of  "  net  tonnage."  In  order  to  avoid 
confusion  as  to  rates  when  vessels  of  our  Navy  pass  through  the 
Suez,  the  official  Naval  Register  has  a  column  in  which  appears  op- 
posite each  ship's  name  the  "net  tonnage  for  Suez  Canal."  For 
example,  the  flagship  Connecticut  is  credited  with  having  a  displace- 
ment of  16,000  tons,  whereas  her  "net  tonnage  for  Suez  Canal" 
purposes  is  only  5,877. 

As  it  is  possible  to  determine  within  a  very  small  percentaee  of 
accuracy  the  exact  "displacement"  or  weight  of  a  sliip  while  in 
the  water,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  levy  tV.c  {o\\ 
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on  the  actual  "  displacement "  of  the  vessel  as  she  enters  the  canal. 
Thus,  if  the  craft  weighs,  say,  20,000  tons,  make  the  char|ge  on  that 
basis,  which  will  be  equitable  to  all,  instead  of  on  an  empirical  "net 
tonnage  "  of  perhaps  six  or  seven  thousand,  determined  by  devious 
methras  and  subject  to  the  machinations  of  scheming  designers. 
On  a  "net-tonnage"  scheme  a  vessel  would  be  required  to  pay  as 
much  toll  for  gomg  through  light  as  she  would  if  heavily  loaded 
with  cargo,  while  on  the  "  displacement "  basis  the  charge  would 
be  fixed  tor  the  exact  weight  of  the  vessel  and  car^o  or  of  the  vessel 
alone,  if  light,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  through  the  canal. 

Another  simple  method  would  be  to  exact  the  charge  on  what 
might  be  termed  the  "block-displacement"  system.  That  is,  to 
consider  the  entire  immersed  portion  of  the  ship  as  a  block,  the 
length  of  which  would  be  the  water-line  length  of  the  vessel;  the 
width,  equivalent  to  the  beam  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  depth  equal  to 
the  mean  draft.  A  rate  could  then  be  fixed  per  "block  cubic  foot," 
which  would  form  an  equitable  basis  for  all  vessels,  as  it  would  in- 
clude all  characteristics  upon  which  the  toll  should  be  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  acquaintance,  Mr.  McAllister,  with 
the  personnel  of  the  directors  of  the  Suez  Canal? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  majority  of  their 
directors  were  shipowners.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or 
not? 

Capt  McAllister.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  under  that  plan,  the  "  displacement  plan^" 
a  vessel  in  ballast  would  not  weigh  as  much  as  a  loaded  ship — as  if 
the  same  ship  were  loaded? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir;  that  is,  on  the  "displacement  plan" 
she  would  simply  pay  for  what  she  weighed  at  the  time  she  goes 
through  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  plan  of  the  Suez  Canal  there  was  a  de- 
duction of  2^  francs  per  ton  on  vessels  passing  through  in  ballast. 
That  toll  has  been  reduced  gradualljr  until  now  it  is  6.75  francs  for 
loaded  ships.  Some  of  us  Tiad  an  idea  that  it  would  possibly  be 
better  to  make  that  reduction  dependent  on  whether  the  ship  was 
going  to  come  back  full  and  pay  full  tolls.  Suppose  it  pay  in 
going  and  take  a  50  per  cent  rebate  on  the  return  trip.  Had  you 
thought  of  anything  on  that  line? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir;  I  thought  the  most  equitable  way 
would  be  to  pay  each  time  on  their  own  displacement  what  they 
actually  took  through  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Suez  system,  and  if  we  adopted  your 
displacement  system,  they  might  go  through  with  reduced  tolls  in 
ballast  and  come  back  cheap  through  the  other  route.  Would  you 
think  it  better  to  charge  for  the  actual  displacement,  to  charge  for 
the  ship  at  the  time — ^th»  condition  that  the  ship  was  in — or  womd  not 
you  prefer  to  have  a  standard  displacement  figure,  that  at  a  certain 
stage  of  loading  it  would  be  so  much  and  charge  that  on  the  ship  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  displace- 
ment of  the  steamer  just  as  she  enters  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  gross-tonnage  plan,  you  would  charge 
her  for  her  size,  regardless  of  the  load,  and  under  the  net-tonnage. 
plan  the  same? 
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Capt.  McAllister.  Yes. 

The  CHArRMAN.  Go  ahead. 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  except  to  elabor- 
ate somewhat  on  the  advantages  of  the  "  block  displacement "  system. 

In  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  technical  men  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  subject^  the  fixing  of  the  canal  toll  rates 
on  this  block  system  is  the  most  equitable  that  can  be  devised.  There 
are  three  elements  which  were  the  principal  factors  in  the  cost  of  the 
canal,  as  follows: 

1.  The  depth  of  water,  which  I  understand,*  is  ample  for  any  ves- 
sel yet  built  and  for  any  that  are  likely  to  be  constructed  for  many 
years.  ' 

2.  The  width  of  the  locks,  which  was  increased  over  what  was 
originally  intended. 

8.  The  length  of  the  lochs  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  depth,  is 
ample  for  any  vessel  now  built  or  likely  to  be  built  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

By  this  proposed  block  system  of  measurement  all  three  of  these 
elements  are  at  once  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  toll  paid 
would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  three  principal  dimensions  of  the 
underwater  body  of  any  vessel  which  uses  the  canal. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  system  as  this  will  give  certain  classes  of  ves- 
sels advantages  over  other  classes.  The  extremes  of  the  types  of  all 
vessels  which  will  use  the  canal  will  be  represented  on  one  hand  by 
the  slow,  bluff-bowed,  and  full-lined  tramp  cargo  steamers — the 
oxen  of  the  seas — and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  swift  passenger  and 
mail  steamer  or  the  millionaire's  steam  yacht — the  greyhounds  of 
the  seas — each  of  which  to  attain  speed  must  have  sharp  lines  and 
be  of  clipper  build;  but  the  advantages,  such  as  thev  are,  lie  with 
the  carrier  of  the  bulky  freights — the  necessities  of  liie,  such  as  coal, 
su^r,  lumber,  etc. 

For  example,  two  vessels  may  have  the  same  length,  beam,  and 
draft,  and  under  the  proposed  block  system  would  pay  the  same 
amount  of  canal  toll,  yet  the  slower  one  with  the  bulky  cargo  would 
carry  through  considerably  more  freight  than  the  other  vessel,  which 
to  attain  speed  must  have  fine  lines.  The  slower  vessel  naturally 
receives  lower  freight  rates  for  her  cargo  than  does  the  faster 
vessel,  which  to  attain  the  greater  speed  must  have  finer  lines  and 
consequently  less  carrying  capacity,  but  receives  higher  freight  rates 
on  account  of  quicker  delivery. 

With  this  system  there  can  arise  no  dispute  as  to  the  charges  to  be 
paid,  as  all  can  imderstand  the  system  upon  which  they  are  oased. 

You  will  not  be  compelled  to  accept  the  calculations  as  to  the  size 
of  the  vessel,  as  this  can  readily  be  determined  by  the  canal  authori- 
ties a  few  moments  after  the  ship  first  enters  the  canal.  If  the  ship 
is  light  and  carries  no  cargo,  she  does  not  have  to  pay  for  anything 
more  than  her  own  bulk.  It  the  vessel  is  loaded,  the  charge  will  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cargo  carried,  as  in  this  case 
the  draft  and  water-line  length  will  varv  m  proportion  to  the  load. 

No  matter  from  what  point  you  view  this  proposed  system  it  seems 
advantageous  and  equitable. 

The  Gb[aieman.  You. mean  these  two  vessels  would  pay  less? 

Capt  McAllister.  They  will  be  paying  the  canal  people  the  same 
amount.    If  two  vessels  the  same  length,  width,  and  depth  went 
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through  the  canal,  they  would  pay  the  same  toll,  no  matter  what 
class  of  freight  they  would  carry,  even  though  one  carried  cheaper 
freight  and  got  less  money  for  it  tnan  the  other  one. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  carrier  of  the  heavier  freight  on  the 
larger  ship  would  pay  less  toll  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  He  would  pay  less  toll  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  freight. 

Mr.  Gould.  How  do  you  get  the  measurement  of  what  the  vessel 
displaces? 

Capt.  McAllister.  JTow,  you  have  ffot  to  depend 

Mr.  Gouu).  On  what  you  first  read? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  calculating  the  gross  and 
net  tonnage.  This  is  taken -on  a  displacement  basis.  Then  you  have 
got  to  depend  on  what  is  known  as  the  displacement  curve. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Has  such  a  system  as  that  been  tried 
anywhere? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of 
people,  and  they  seemed  to  agree  that  it  is  a  very  equitable  basis  on 
which  to  levy  the  tolls. 

Mr.  Savage.  And  you  call  this  a  block  displacement? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Between  yours  and  the  "registered  tonnage" 
which  would  you  prefer? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  would  prefer  the  actual  tonnage  to  the  net 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Richardson.  This  can  be  controlled  better  than  the  net-ton- 
ajge  system  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  net-tonnage  system? 

Capt.  McAllister.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  and  I  will  give 
you  an  instance:  A  gentleman  connected  with  the^  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Co.  told  ^le  that  they  docked  a  certain  vessel,  and  in 
proportion  to  her  size  the  net  tonnage  seemed  very  small;  con- 
feequently  they  determined  to  measure  this  and  find  out  what  caused 
the  great  discrepancy.  It  seemed  that  originally  she  had  been  built 
for  a  troop  ship  and  the  official  register  of  the  net  tonnage  had  been 
ascertained,  which  omitted  a  whole  deck;  companionways  had  been 
fitted  on  this  deck  instead  of  hatchways.  She  had  been  built  for 
carrying  troops,  so  that  her  registered  net  tonnage  was  about  600  tons 
less  than  it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  the  diffference 
wherein  broad  deception  comes  in  between  the  registered  tonnage  and 
the  actual. 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  was  just  saying  that  that  is  one  of  the  in- 
stances where  it  can  be  done.  For  instance,  they  might  provide  for  a 
crew  of  200  men  and  only  carr^  100.  Then  they  would  have  this 
allowance  taken  off  for  those  additional  100  men,  and  could  use  it  for 
freight  space.    They  could  also  raise  the  floors  an  undue  amount. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  not  the  crew  ordinarily  carried  in  what  is  known 
as  the  forecastle? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  the  poop — that  is  taken  from  the  gross  ton- 
nage, is  it  not? 

Capt.  McAi.lister.  Yes;  there  are  a  number  of  deductions.  I  have 
here  the  navigation  laws,  which  show  the  various  deductions. 
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Mr.  QouuD.  I  want  to  know  how  you  figure  this  displacement — 
how  you  get  at  it? 

Capt.  McAlusteb.  I  have  first  told  you  how  you  got  the  displace- 
ment proper,  and  from  that  you  must  depend  on  the  sworn  certificate 
or  the  certified  displacement  curve,  the  curve  which  is  made  for  each 
vessel.  Now,  this  curve  is  arranged  like  that  [indicating],  with  the 
draft  in  feet  on  this  side  and  the  number  of  tons  is  the  other 
[indicating].  This  particular  curve  is  arranged  for  one  of  our  own 
cutters.  Now,  for  instance,  you  can  tell  the  draft  of  a  vessel,  as  that 
is  marked  on  the  bow  and  stern  in  feet.  Each  of  these  figures  is  6 
inches  long.  They  read  from  the  bottom,  and  are  always  6  inches  in 
height,  so  you  can  determine  the  draft  of  the  vessel  as  she  comes 
through,  and  I  believe  the  different  countries  have  heavy  penalties 
for  putting  them  on  wrong.  But,  anyhow,  they  could  readily  be 
checked  by  the  canal  authorities.  And  knowing  the  draft  of  a  ves- 
sel— say  she  drew  10  feet  of  water  when  she  entered  the  canal — when 
that  line  [indicating]  intersects  the  curve,  the  displacement  would 
be  810  tons.  If  there  were  a  heavier  load  and  consequent  deeper 
draft,  say  of  11  feet  [indicating],  then  you  would  have  a  displace- 
ment of  950  tons. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  the  gross  tonnage? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No  ;  that  is  the  displacement  tonnage. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  does  not  make  any  dinerence  whether  she  has  400 
or  800  tons. 

Capt.  McAllisteb.  Yes;  a  displacement  curve  must  be  furnished 
with  each  ship. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  There  will  be  a  table  like  this  for  each  ship? 

Capt.  McAluster.  Yes;  because  you  have  got  to  depend  upon 
somebody  else's  displacement  calculation.  You  would  have  to  take 
this  curve  as  it  came  from  the  shipyard  where  the  diip  was  built. 

My  system  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  displacement  sys- 
tem, and  you  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  calculations  of  others. 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  frequently  read  about  the  displacement  of 
war  vessels.    That  means  a  different  thing  from  this,  does  it  not? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No  ;  every  war  vessel  is  rated  on  her  displace- 
ment. If  you  take  a  battleship  of  28.000  tons  you  are  getting  her 
actual  condition  as  she  leaves  port — ^ner  bunkers  full,  tanks  full, 
and  everything  under  normal  cruising  conditions. 

Mr.  EiCHARDSON.  She  goes  down  in  the  water  so  far,  and  then  the 
water  that  she  moves  is  connected  with  the  displacement? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes,  sir.  Water  that  she  replaces,  you  might 
say. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  that  a  ship  has  28,000  tons  dis- 
placement you  mean  when  that  ship  is  in  a  certain  condition? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Let  me  ask  if  you  can  not  explain  so  that  a 
landsman  can  understand  it — the  displacement  tonnage  and  dis- 
placement block  that  have  been  suggested. 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  Take  this  lone  table 
here  in  the  committee  room  for  an  illustration  of  the  "  block "  idea. 
A  ship  of  which  this  would  be  the  block  measurement  would  have 
a  water-line  length  equal  to  the  length  of  the  table.  The  beam  of 
the  ship  would  correspond  to  the  width  of  the  table,  and  the  mean 
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draft  of  the  ship  would  correspond  to  the  height  of  the  table  above 
the  floor.  The  width  of  the  ship  will  always  be  the  same,  while  the 
length  and  depth  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  cargo  car- 
ried. By  multiplying  the  three  dimensions  together  we  arrive  at 
the  cubical  capacify,  upon  which  you  would  levy  the  toll. 

Mr.  J.  A.  MAimN.  Well,  the  displacement  system  applied  to  a 
battleship  means  this,  say :  A  ship  is  loaded  to  her  maximum,  ready 
for  action,  leaving  port  with  a  full  complement  of  coal,  supplies, 
soldiers,  everything;  now,  there  will  be  a  variation  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  vessel  when  she  enters  the  canal.  She  might  weigh  a 
thousand  tons  less  when  she  enters  the  canal  than  when  she  left  port, 
and  this  would  affect  her  block-displacement  tonnage. 

Capt.  McAujSTER.  Yes;  from^the  time  she  leaves  port  she  gradu- 
ally gets  less,  but  I  think  the  equitable  way  would  be  to  fix  that  from 
the  time  she  enters  the  canal. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Now,  if  you  understand  this  system,  you  take 
into  account  the  three  terms — length,  width,  and  depth? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes. 

M.  E.  W.  Martin.  Now,  of  course^  in  some  ^ven  ship  a  greater  or 
less  rate  will  affect  these  two  elements  in  competition.  It  will  affect  the 
length  and  depth,  but  the  width  remains  uniform.  So  that  with  a 
heavier  load  you  ^o  deeper  into  the  water.  It  will  affect  her  depth, 
so  that  in  connection  with  these  three  elements  the  greater  loaaing 
will  call  for  the  greater  toll. 

Capt.  McAuLifiTER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  exact  about  the  width? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes;  practically  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  slope  does  extend  up  to  the  water  line,  does 
it  not? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes;  the  curve  of  the  bottom  on  some  ships 
comes  up  to  the  water  line.  The  width  at  the  deck  is  slightly  less 
than  at  the  water  line  on  most  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Then  is  it  not  true  that  the  load  governs  the  depth 
and  the  other  two  lines  depend  upon  the  depth? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes;  the  depth  is  the  feature  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Both  the  other  lines  depend  upon  the  depth? 

Capt  McAllister.  Yes;  practically  so. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Suppose  vou  are  in  the  Panama  Canal,  say,  40 
feet  depth.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  that  displacement 
and  out  in  the  ocean,  where  it  is  130  feet  deep? 

Capt.  McAllister.  There  would  be  none.  The  speed  of  a  vessel 
is  affected  by  the  depth  of  water,  but  it  has  no  effect  on  the  displace- 
ment. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  But  in  still  water  it  don't  make  any  difference 
what  the  depth  is. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Now,  the  point  is,  you  say,  you  have  to  multiply  the 
len^,  breadth,  and  depth  together.  Now,  how  do  you  get  tne  rest 
of  it?    Is  that  dependent  upon  the  curve? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No;  that  is  independent  of  the  curve  in  this 
"  block  "  system. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Now,  you  get  the  length  in  the  water,  the  width  in 
the  water,  the  depth  in  the  water.    How  do  you  get  the  rest? 
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Capt.  McAixTSTER.  Levy  the  toll  on  so  much  per  cubic  foot  or  per 
ton  of  water  displaced. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  say  you  could  tell  how  much  was  carried? 

Capt  McAllibiml  That  would  vary  with  the  depth  she  had  in 
the  water. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Maetin.  With  heavy  loads  you  would  go  deeper  and 
pay  for  it? 

Capt.  McAiiLiSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Under  your  system,  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the 
canal  wouldn't  make  any  difference? 

Capt.  McAujSTEB.  No;  it  dont  make  any  difference;  you  pay  for 
what  you  carry.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  ballast 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  would  be  obliged  to  charge  for  ballast;  that 
vessel  would  be  obliged  to  carry  some. 

Capt.  McAllister.  Well,  the  steamer  would  have  to  carry  it  with 
her  or  throw  it  overboard  before  she  went  in  the  canal.  That  would 
have  to  be  fixed  in  the  law,  as  to  what  ballast  would  be  or  would  not 
be  allowed.  It  would  be  pretty  tough,  I  think,  to  pay  toll  on  only 
carrring  water  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

Tne  Chairmak.  I  can  readily  understand.  Captain,  that  any  sys- 
tem of  multiplying  the  len^h,  breadth,  and  depth  under  the  block 
system  would  be  simpler;  but  is  it  more  reliable  and  accurate  and 
uniform? 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  is  uniform  and  equitable.  You  do  not  have 
to  take  anybody  else's  figures.  You  can  make  the  measurement  your- 
self.   You  haven't  got  to  depend  on  anybody  else's  say  so  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  produce  unif onmy  what  would  be  called 
the  best  results  for  our  trade? 

Capt  McAllister.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  would  it  compare  in  competition  with 
oilier  systems  and  other  canals— other  measurements?  Would  it  be 
convertible  into  another  system  by  a  shipowner  who  was  trying  to 
determine  which  route  he  would  take? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  it  would.  He  could  very  readily  de- 
termine this  himself,  what  toll  he  would  paj  going  through  this 
canal  and  the  other  one;  for  instance,  in  gomg  through  the  Suez 
Canal  he  would  know  what  his  rate  there  would  oe  and  he  could  tell 
you  what  his  probable  displacement  would  be  when  he  reached  the 
iPanama  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  which  system  of  measurement,  displacement 
or jgross,  produces  the  ffreatest  tonnage? 

Capt.  McAllister.  That  would  depend  upon  the  rates  you  fix  on 
the  cargoes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  talking  about  tonnage.  I  asked  which 
produced  the  more  tonnage  to  be  paid  for. 

Capt  McAllister.  The  greater  amount  of  tonnage  would  be  fixed 
by  the  "block  d^lacement"  system. 

Mr.  SttsvENS.  Tne  ton  would  be  a  different  kind  of  ton. 

Mr.  Kichardson.  In  that  way  you  would  be  charging  for  tonnage 
that  did  not  exist. 
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Capt.  McAllisteb,  Yes,  in  a  manner;  but  that  would  be  equitable 
for  all,  as  the  rate  naturally  would  be  lower  than  if  fixed  on  the  "  net 
tonnage  "  system. 

Mr.  Ste\^n8.  The  gentleman  is  evidently  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion. A  ^oss  ton  is  100  cubic  feet,  while  a  displacement  ton  is  a 
different  find  or  weight  of  ton  of  2,240  pounds? 

Mr.  Richardson.  So  a  displacement  ton  may  be  two  gross  tons? 

Capt.  McAllister.  As  Mr.  Stevens  has  said,  one  is  a  certain  fixed 
allofwance  of  space  for  a  ton  and  the  displacement  ton  means  actually 
a  ton  or  2.240  poimds  of  water. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  ask  if  the  system  in  universal  use  is  not 
that  known  as  the  Moorson,  invented  fay  a  Frenchman  about  1837 — 
is  that  right?    A  system  for  tonnage,  100  cubic  feet  to  the  ton? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  really  do  not  know  the  origin  of  that  or  what 
they  take  100  cubic  feet  to  represent. 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  in  universal  use  and  came  into  universal 
use  in  1871,  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  first  built.  It  is  in  common 
use  now. 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes ;  that  is  in  common  use  now. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  does  not  mean  the  gross  ton  as  we  understand 
it,  but  means  that  the  cubic  contents  is  accepted  arbitrarily  as  a  ton. 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes;  you  have  to  take  that  as  a  basis  of  com- 
putation. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  found,  and  others  have  found,  that  the  net 
tonnage  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  gross  or  displacement  ton- 
nage. In  order  to  meet  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  adopt  a 
net  tonnage,  but  fix  a  minimum  for  deduction  of  space  to  be  allowed 
each  ship.  For  instance,  it  is  going  to  be  suggested  that  you  count 
by  the  net  tonnage,  but  prescribe  that  no  ship  shall  pay  less  than 
half  the  gross  tonnage.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  proposition 
and  how  it  would  work  out? 

Capt.  McAllister.  That  would  suit  some  ships  and  be  of  great 
disadvantage  to  others.    They  would  plan  their  ships  to  suit  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  do  just  to  say  gross  tonnage  and  be 
done  with  it? 

Capt.  McAllister.  That  would  be  better — to  say  gross  tonnage. 
Net  tonnage  is  verypeculiar. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  effect  be  just  as  it  is  on  all  ordi- 
nary ships?  They  would  make  the  passenger  liners  pay  50  per 
cent  of  their  gross  tonnage  as  the  net  tonnage,  although  the  net 
tonnage  might  not  be  more  than  25  per  cent,  while  on  their  freight 
ships  you  would  charge  them  away  above  50  per  cent,  so  that  it 
would  operate  the  reverse  of  your  displacement-block  plan.  It  would 
be  a  very  heavy  payment  on  the  freight  ships  and  an  easy  payment 
on  the  passenger  ships. 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  would  be  a  lighter  payment  on  the  freight 
ships,  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  If  a  toll  of  $1  per 
ton,  based  on  net  tonnage,  would  pay  the  cost  of  operating  and  run- 
ning the  canal,  is  there  any  way  you  could  figure  the  toU  which 
should  be  levied  under  your  plan — the  displacement  plan — ^in  order 
to  equal  a  toll  on  the  $1  basis  on  the  net  registered  tonnage? 

Capt.  McAllister.  That  is  a  question  I  have  anticipated  and  have 
prepared  some  tables  to  try  ana  fix  some  way  to  get  some  average 
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between  the  net  tonnage  and  the  displacement  tonnage, 
going  to  give  you  a  general  statement,  as  follows: 

BxpresB  ateamshipa. 
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I  am  just 


' 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Speed. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage  ratios. 

Name  of  steam- 
shii». 

Displace- 
ment. 

Groo. 

Net, 

Orossto 
displace- 
ment. 

Net  to 
displace- 
ment. 

Campania 

FeeL 

601.0 
662.7 

626.0 
678.0 
685.7 

FuU 
65.2 
67.0 

66.0 
72.0 
68.3 

Feet. 
37.8 
40.4 

39.0 
44.0 
44.5 

KnoU. 
22.0 
23.6 

22.5 
23.3 
21.0 

22,000 
24,500 

23,600 
27,600 
25,900 

12,960 
16,502 

14,349 
19,360 
17,274 

4,974 
5,196 

5,521 
6,353 
6,917 

0.588 
.673 

.611 
.702 
.667 

0.226 

Deuteehland 

Kaiser  Wilhelmde 

Crosse 

Kaiser  WUbalmn. 

.212 

.235 
.230 
.267 

Average..... 

.648 

.234 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  kind  of  steamers  are  these? 

Capt.  McAijj:ster.  These  are  express  steamers. 

Mr.  Stbyens.  What  are  the  names  of  them? 

Capt  MoAujster.  Then  I  have  tables  here  which  give  the  average 
American  steamships,  and  some  others,  which  might  use  this  canal. 
I  have  taken  as  an  example  the  Cristobal.  You  gentlemen  are  prob- 
ably more  familiar  with  her  from  having  recent^r  gone  down  to  the 
zone. 

Cargo  and  passenger  steamships. 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Speed. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage  ratios. 

Name  of  steam- 
ship. 

Displace- 
ment. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross  to 
displace- 
ment. 

Net  to 

displace. 

ment. 

Celtic 

FeeL 
680.0 
585.0 
658.7 
600.7 
682.0 

FieL 
75.0 
64.8 
60.2 
65.5 
64.9 

FeeL 
45.0 
37.9 
86.0 
39.7 
37.8 

Knot*. 
17.0 
15.0 
13.0 
16.0 
16.0 

30,000 
25,000 
20,000 
26,530 
22,580 

20,904 
13,096 
10,077 
13,398 
14,281 

13,449 
8,506 
6,570 
8,616 
9,100 

0.697 
.524 
.603 
.606 
.632 

0.448 

Cymric 

.340 

Oeorgic 

.329 

Mtametonka 

Bazonia 

.325 
.403 

ATwage  .  . 

.672 

.360 

American  steamships. 


• 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Speed. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage  ratios. 

Name  of  steam- 
ship. 

Displace- 
ment. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross  to 

displace- 

ment. 

Net  to 

displaoe- 

meot. 

Cristobal  ... 

F^eL 
480.6 
661.7 
622.0 
346.9 
380.0 

FeeL 
68.0 
63.2 
73.6 
46.2 
68.0 

Feet. 
28.9 
21.8 
19.0 
18.0 
24.7 

Knots. 
12.0 
20.0 
14.0 
16.0 
17.0 

17,200 
18,400 
33,000 
6,376 
7,600 

9,606 
11,276 
20,718 
4,704 
6,069 

6,106 
6,651 
13,323 
2,896 
3,870 

a658 
.613 
.628 
.876 
.799 

a360 

Korea 

.307 

Mlnneaots 

.404 

Monroe 

.630 

San  Jacinto 

.600 

ATorage. 

.606 

.424 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Just  describe  that  so  that  the  committee  can  under- 
stand it — the  result  you  have  obtained  on  the  GristobaZ. 

Capt.  McAujSTER.  Well,  the  Cristobal^  for  instance — ^her  displace- 
ment tonnage  is  17^00;  gross,  9,606;  net  tonnage,  6,195.  The  ratio 
of  gross  to  displacement  is  0.558.  In  other  words,  the  gross  tonnage 
is  only  55.8  per  cent  of  the  actual  tonnage  displacement  and  net  ton- 
nage is  only  36  per  cent. 

The  Chairbian.  The  net  average  is  about  65  per  cent  of  the  gross 
average? 

Capt.  McAmjster.  Fifty-five  per  cent.  The  gross  tonnage  is  55 
per  cent  of  displacement 

The  Chairman.  But  the  net  tonnage  will  be  about  65  per  cent  of 
that? 

Capt  McAllister.  Yes;  the  net  tonnage  is  64.5  per  cent  of  the 
gross  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  These  are  all  on  the  basis  of  dead-weight  tons;  that 
is  to  say,  the  net  tonnage  is  on  the  same  basis  as  the  displacement  ton- 
nage, is  not  it? 

Capt  McAllister.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  we  want  a  comparison  on  the  same  basis. 

Capt  McAllister.  WeU,  as  an  average,  I  should  say  on  all  these 
three  classes  of  steamships  you  could  say  the  ratio  of  net  tonnage  to 
displacement  tonnage  is  about  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  count  the  Cristobal,  though,  in  full  load? 

Capt  McAllister.  Yes;  they  take  her  in  displacement  as  about 
27i  feet  draft ;  that  is  about  her  full  load. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  So  that  her  net  tonnage  would  be  only  what 
she  was  actually  carrying? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes;  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  confusion  about 
that,  if  the  net  tonnage  represents  displacement  tonnage  while  the 
cargo  represents  the  actual  net  weight. 

Capt.  McAllister.  The  tonnage  there  could  be  put  in  85  cubic  feet, 
while  in  other  cases  it  would  allow  for  100  feet 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  that  case,  you  can  put  commodities  in 
gross  tons?    That  would  displace  3  tons  of  water. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Then  it  does  not  make  any  diflFerence  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  freight  being  hauled? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Not  at  all.  In  other  words,  you  simply  weigh 
the  stuff  that  goes  into  the  ship's  hold. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  The  rednced  tonnage,  or  net  tonnage,  is  there 
interchangeably. 

Mr.  GrouLD.  That  means  cubical  freight-carrying  space  after  cer- 
tain deductions  are  made. 

Capt  McAllister.  Yes. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  And  when  the  charge  is  based  upon  the  net 
reduced  tonnage  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  of  that  ton- 
nage is  occupied  by  freight,  does  it? 

Capt  McAllister.  No.  She  pays  on  it  whether  it  is  occupied  or 
not;  out  she  generally  takes  through  between  two  and  three  times 
(hat  weight  of  actual  freight. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  now,  you  do  not  pay  upon  registered  ton- 
nage, but  pay  upon  actual  tonnage,  because  it  you  pay  upon  regis- 
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tered  tonnage  you  will  have  more  freight  than  is  registered,  and 
therefore  you  would  be  getting  the  advantage  of  the  Government 

Mr.  J.  jL  Martin.  Just  let  me  get  a  little  clearer  tiiere.  This  net 
register  ton  space  might  have  2  or  3  tons  in  it? 

Capt  McAlustbr.  Yes.  In  the  case  of  cement  there  may  be  2  or 
3  tons  of  cement  in  that  ^^  space ''  ton. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Then  you  are  getting  only  practically  one-third 
of  the  net  rate,  and  what  the  rate  ought  to  be  if  based  upon  the 
actual  car^o? 

Capt.  McAllistxr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Our  ship  illustrated  it.  We  carried  12,000  tons 
by  weight,  besides  the  heavy  passengers  they  had  on  the  ship,  whereas 
its  net  tonnage  is  only  about  6,000  tons. 

Mr.  Covington.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  question.  There  are  two 
types  of  steamers — ^what  are  known  as  the  shelter-deck  steamers 
and  steamers  which,  for  want  of  a  better  type,  do  not  have  them — 
and  it  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  practice  in  operation  at  the 
Suez  Canal  practically  operates  to  deter  people  from  building  the 
dielter-deck  steamers.  Is  there  anjrthing  in  your  system  of  measur- 
ing displacement  of  tonnage  that  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  shelter-deck  steamers? 

Capt.  McAllister.  None  whatever.  They  could  be  shelter-deck — 
either  or  neither. 

Mr.  Covington.  The  shelter-deck  is  the  highest  type  of  steamer; 
is  that  it? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  If  you  multiply  the  depth  of  water,  that  would  give 
the  cubic  feet.  Now,  how  much  difference  may  there  actually  be  on 
account  of  the  different  curves  on  different  ships? 

Capt  McAllister.  Well,  we  get  a  variation  from  what  is  known 
as  the  coefficient  of  fineness  which  might  vary  from  40  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  steam  yachts  with  very  sharp  lines  to  78  per  cent  for  a 
bulky  freight  earner. 

Mr.  DoREMxrs.  Assuming,  Captain,  that  a  toll  of  $1  per  net  regis- 
tered ton  would  yield  a  certain  amount  of  revenue,  do  you  believe  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  fix  a  toll  based  on  the  displacement  of  the 
boat  that  would  yiela  the  same  amount  of  revenue? 

Capt.  McAluster.  Yes;  on  the  assumption,  as  I  said  here,  that 
the  net  tonnage  is  one-third  of  the  displacement.  Now,  for  instance, 
if  you  have  fixed  on  $1  on  the  net  tonnage,  that  would  be  33J  cents 
on  the  displacement  tonnage,  and  I  made  several  comparisons  here. 
It  comes  out  very  nearlv  on  this  block  system  to  1  cent  a  cubic  foot 
on  all  vessels  that  are  likely  to  go  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Martin.  On  all  these  vessels  on  which  you  have  made  com- 
putation, what  is  the  difference  in  percentage  between  the  net  ton- 
nage and  ^oss  tonnage  as  to  those  boats? 

Capt.  McAllister.  The  net  tonnage  varies  between  45  and  65  per 
cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  relative  amount 
of  net  and  gross  tonnage,  taking  one  boat  with  another? 

Capt.  McAluster.  It  varies  with  every  ship. 

Mr.  Martin.  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  system  you  propose — 
the  block  displacement  system.     It  would  practically  represent  a 
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toniiage  three  times  as  large  as  the  usual  net  tonnage  or  the  average 
net  tonnage. 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes ;  for  the  average  net  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
likely  to  use  the  canal. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that,  as  has  been  suggested,  if ,  figuring  on  the 
basis  of  $1  per  net  ton — and  we  want  to  do  it  economically  as  possible 
or  do  it  through  tiiis  block  system — ^we  would  need  to  make  a  rate 
of  one-third  of  $1? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes ;  for  plain  displacement  about  one-third  of 
$1,  but  on  the  block  system  it  would  be  perhaps  less  than  1  cent 
per  cubic  foot 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  mean  that  about  displacement? 

Capt.  McAllister.  What  I  mean  is  that  1  cent  or  less  per  cubic 
foot  under  this  block  system  represents  $1  on  the  net  tonnage 
system. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Which  system  do  you  think  would  be  most  equitable 
and  just? 

Capt.  McAllister.  The  one  I  have  recommended. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  you  have  given  this  matter  careful  considera- 
tion, have  you  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes ;  I  have  thought  it  over  and  talked  it  over 
with  a  number  of  technical  men,  and  they  all  approved  of  it — 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  system. 

Mr.  Richardson.  In  the  operatmg  expenses,  have  you  taken  into 
consideration  any  matters  connected  with  that  in  the  fixing  of  the 
toll?  How  would  you  connect  operating  expenses  with  the  amount 
of  toll  to  be  charged? 

Capt  McAllister.  Well,  I  should  think  you  would  have  to  make 
a  guess  as  to  about  how  many  vessels  are  in  the  American  trade  and 
the  expected  tonnage  using  the  canal. 

Mr.  Richardson.  But  that  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  your 
system? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir;  you  could  fix  the  system  every  year. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  don't  you  think  operating  expenses  of  the 
canal  ought  to  be  figured  very  largely  on  what  the  Government 
charges  as  toll? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Vessels  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  pay  how 
much  per  ton? 

The  Chairman.  Six  and  three-quarter  francs. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  That  is  $1,305. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  much  do  they  charge  for  passengers?  They 
have  a  charge  for  passengers,  as  I  understand  it,  and  a  price  for  ton- 
nage.   Do  you  know  how  much  for  passengers? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  $2.60. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  make  any  specific  charge  for  passengers 
under  your  system  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  made  any  statistics  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  would  have  to  do  with  the  general  income. 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  might  in  this  way:  A  ship  carrying  seven 
or  eight  hundred  passengers,  under  this  system  we  would  have  to  say 
to  the  passengers,  "All  of  you  will  have  to  stay  on  board  the  ship 
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until  the  ship  is  measured,"  as  their  weight  would  count  in  the  dis- 
placement. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Captain,  before  you  go,  let  me  suggest  a  propo- 
sition that  has  come  to  my  mind.  The  Suez  Canal  has,  I  believe, 
some  form  of  the  net-register  system. 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes ;  they  have  their  own  rules. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  And  that  net-register  system  has  gone  through 
a  j)rocess  of  evolution,  has  been  worked  out  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  has  a  number  of  modifications,  etc.,  and  is  gen- 
erally used  and  understood  by  water  shippers.  Is  there  not  some 
danger  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  which  is  entirely  revolution- 
ary^ which  has  never  been  experimented  with,  and  which,  like  the  net- 
register  system,  must  undergo  a  certain  process  of  development  and 
evolution  before  it  is  understood?  Is  there  not  some  danger  in  that 
proposition? 

Cfapt.  McAllister.  At  the  hearing  I  answered  this  question  in  the 
aflirmative,  but  on  further  consideration  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  danger  or  confusion,  as  the  proposed  system  is  so  simple  that 
it  could  be  understood  readily  by  all  shipping  men.  It  would  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  "  tonnage  "  charges  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  right  there  this  question  ought  to  be  asked. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Well,  the  Suez  system  is  the  net-register  system. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Right  there  I  think  the  captain  should  put  on  rec- 
ord some  of  ihe  di&rent  purposes  for  which  the  net-register  tonnage 
is  used,  such  as  port  dues,  light  dues,  etc.  Just  tell  what  different 
classes  of  charges  the  net-register  charges  are  used  for. 

Capt.  McAiSjster.  Well,  port  dues,  light  dues,  and  dry-dockage 
in  the  shipyards  are  on  net  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  pilotage  on  that  basis? 

Capt  McAllister.  Pilotage  is  fixed  on  draft. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  the  point  is :  Everywhere  in  the  world  there  are 
certain  port  charges,  fixed  on  net  registered  tonnage,  and  in  some 
nations  they  have  light  dues  fixed  on  net  registered  tonnage,  and  in 
some  places  dock  charges,  which  are  fixed  on  net  registered  tonnage. 

Capt.  McAllister.  You  mean  wharfage? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Wharfage  and  dockage. 

Mr.  Covington.  How  about  towing  charges?  Are  not  they  also 
on  net  registered  tonnage? 

Capt.  McAllister.  There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  system  for  tow- 
age enaroes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then,  Captain,  on  your  statement  all  revenue 
charges  throughout  the  world  are  adjusted  on  net  registered  tonnage? 

Capt.  McAllister.  On  "  net  tonnage,"  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  would  involve  the  danger  of  incon- 
venience generally  in  port  business  everywhere  as  to  all  ships,  would 
it  not? 

Capt  McAllister.  I  do  not  know  about  the  inconvenience.  They 
would  all  have  to  change,  too. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  to  change? 

Capt.  McAllister.  There  would  be  no  change  about  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  two  other  things  I  think  ought  to  be  sug- 
gested before  12  o'clock.  One  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Covington. 
xou  said.  Captain,  your  system  would  not  cause  any  difference  in 
methods  of  construction  of  shelter  decks  or  other  methods  of  con- 
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struction.  Let  me  ask  you  then :  Would  it  not  encourage  a  lighter 
system  of  construction — ^lighter  beams,  and  lighter  plates,  and  lighter 
machinery?  Would  not  Uiat  ship  have  lighter  displacement  3  de- 
signed to  use  the  Panama  Canal? 

Capt.  McAllisteb.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so;  because  they  make 
them  as  light  now  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  the  point  is  that  in  order  to  make  them  conform 
to  the  Suez  Canal  conditions  they  disregarded  the  idea  of  safety. 
Now,  would  they  not  disregard  the  Question  of  safety  for  th^  Panama 
Canal  if  your  system  was  adopted* 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  hardlv  think  so,  because  they  now  cut  them 
down  as  low  as  they  can,  machinery  and  other  parts  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  There  are  certain 
laws  in  this  country  regarding  certain  crew  space. 

Capt.  McAluster.  les;  a  certain  allowance  of  space  per  man. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  Great  Britain  has  laws,  hasn^t  it? 

Capt  McAllister.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  Norway  and  Italy  have  not.  Well,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  will  not  the  crew  space  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
cargo?  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  earning  space;  and  in  the 
vessels  from  Norway  and  Italy,  which  do  not  require  fixed  deduc- 
tions, a  ^od  amount  of  crew  space  can  be  diminished,  it  can  be 
minimized;  that  is,  the  crew  can  be  accommodated  in  a  smaller 
space  instead  of  a  larger  space,  as  with  us.  Does  not  that  encourage 
the  diminishing  of  crew  space  so  that  they  can  increase  the  cargo 
space! 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Stevens,  because  if 
they  mcreased  the  cargo  space,  they  would  have  to  pay  on  that,  aa 
the  weight. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  but  the  cargo  is  worth  more  than  the  crew.  It 
would  be  more  valuable  and  they  could  afford  to  pay  a  little  higher 
increase  if  they  could  carry  600  tons  more  of  cai^o.  On  account  of 
diminishing  the  crew  space  they  could  afford  to  oiminiRh  the  weight 
of  their  crew  space,  would  not  they? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  the  danger  would  be  the  ccmstruction  of  dieap 
vessels  which  do  not  have  good  crew  space  rather  than  modem 
vessels,  as  in  America,  which  do  have  good  crew  space? 

Capt.  McAllister.  There  might  be  a  tendency  that  way. 

Mr.  Covington.  That  system  does  not  take  into  consideration  any 
matters  relating  to  the  interior  of  the  ship — it  is  based  upon  exterior 
measurements  entirely? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  not  the  result  be  something  like  this:  Cheap 
cargo  would  have  to  pay  an  extra  rate,  which  mi^ht  be  burdensome, 
because  a  vessel  paying  on  its  displacement  woulahave  to  pay  on  its 
empty  space,  passenger  space,  and  its  diminished  cargo  space.  In 
other  words,  would  not  the  cargo  that  is  carried  in  the  medium  class 
of  vessels  have  to  pay  a  proportionately  higher  rate  which  would  be 
burdensome? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Well,  the  proportionately  higher  rate  they 
would  pay  would  be  more  than  onset  by  the  proportionately  higher 
frei£:ht  rate  they  would  receive. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rapid  speed. 
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Capt.  McAiJiigTER.  Yes;  and  the  rapid  speed.  That  is  all  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  fixing  of  the  rate. 

Mr.  Dbiscoix.  That  is  all  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
rate? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes.  And  the  vessel  carrying  the  heavier 
freight  would  get  the  advantage  of  this  because  he  gets  a  less  freight 
rate. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  not  this  be  the  case  when  the  canal  opens: 
There  will  be  sharp  competition  between  certain  classes  of  freight — 
between  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  canal.  There  will  be  no  com- 
petition between  the  bulky  freight  which  you  have  just  spoken  of 
carried  in  slow  vessels.  There  may  not  be  much  competition  as  to 
that,  but  as  to  the  other  freight  of  high  grade — ^merchandise — carried 
in  the  fast  vessels^  there  wiu  be  competition.  Now,  does  your  plan 
aUow  such  a  high  rate  on  that  kind  of  freight  as  to  discourage  com- 
petition of  the  canal  with  the  railroads? 

Caot.  McAllister.  I  do  not  think  that  at  the  rate  which  you  pro- 
pose to  fix  there  will  be  any  great  trouble  about  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  estimate  as  to  how  it  would 
work? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Will  the  class  of  vessels  that  will  carry  this 
class  of  freight  have  a  small  net  registered  tonnage? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  just  it,  with  regard  to  the  small-cargo 
tonnage. 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  suggest  right  here  that  a  cer- 
tain high  class  of  ships  have  a  rather  low  net  registered  tonnage. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  that  may  meet  this  very  objection.  The  law  has  been 
enacted  m  England,  and  the  commissioner  recommends  a  similar  law 
for  this  country.    It  reads  as  follows : 

The  British  law  was  amended  in  1907  to  provide  that  deductions  for  pro- 
pelling power  shall  not  exceed  55  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  after  crew 
space,  etc.,  have  been  subtracted.  The  passage  of  a  similar  law  is  recom- 
mended.   (Annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  1911.) 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  chairman  has  suggested  that 

The  Chairman.  I  suggested,  Mr.  Martin,  that  if  vou  are  going  to 
fix  a  minimum  for  allowances,  it  would  be  simpler  to  use  gross 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  but  how  would  it  work,  Captain?  Would  it  not 
operate  to  lay  an  unduly  high  charge  on  that  class  of  traflSc? 

Mr.  BInowland.  You  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Stevens,  the  moving  of 
citrus  fruits ;  moving  on  fast  steamers  in  order  to  reach  the  market 
in  good  condition? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  idea  in  my  mind  is,  what  percentage  of 
diflFerence  would  a  toll  of  $1  per  ton  produce  in  competition  with  the 
transcontinental  railroads  on  a  slow  ship  as  compared  with  fast 
freight? 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  would  give  the  slow  ship  an  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  it  be  perceptible?  I  mean,  compare 
the  slow  ship  with  the  railroads.  In  other  words,  what  effect  would 
$1  a  ton  toll  have  on  the  canal  in  competition  with  the  railroads  ? 

Capt.  McAlltster.  I  don't  think  I  can  answer  that  without  mak- 
ing some  computations. 
H.  Doc.  680,  62-2 2d 
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Mr.  Knowland.  It  would  have  an  effect  on  the  passenger  or  pos- 
siWy  the  freight? 
Cfapt.  McAElister.  My  statement  is  taken  on  the  Cristobal.    If  she 

Said  %1  per  ton,  that  would  be  $6,095;  if  she  paid  40  cents  per  ton  on 
isplacement,  it  would  be  $6,880;  if  under  tnis  system  or  mine  she 
pays  1  cent  per  cubic  foot — ^that  is,  under  this  proposed  block  dis- 
placement system — she  would  pay  $7,728. 

Mr.  Sabath.  WeU,  would  not  that  rate  be  too  high  ? 

Caot  McAllister.  I  can  not  answer  about  that;  I  do  not  think  it 
woula. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  railroad  rates,  do  you! 

Capt  McAllister.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  raih*oad 
rates.    As  to  applying  it  to  this,  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  would  not  your  rates  be  awkward  in  long- 
shore work  on  the  docks  in  storing  freight  and  "handling  freight? 
Would  not  that  make  a  great  di^rence  in  storing  freight  under 
your  plan?  In  some  places  they  have  different  memods  of  storing 
freight  than  in  others;  some  store  high,  some  store  low,  some  econo- 
mize space  differently.  Would  not  your  plan  operate  badly  as  to 
that? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  would  be  paying  just  the  same  whether  it  was 
stored  high  or  low. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Whether  it  was  stored  high  or  low,  the  rate  would  be 
the  same? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Some  ports  store  to  more  advantage  than  others,  to 
economize  space  better.  ^ 

The  point  I  was  driving  at  was,  would  not  it  encourage  light 
storing;  second,  would  not  it  encourage  diminished  crew  space,  which 
would  give  a  larger  cargo  space;  and,  third,  would  not  they  abuse 
this  cargo  space  by  storing  too  much  in  that  cargo  space  in  order  to 
save  toll  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  They  do  it  now,  Mr.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Would  not  it  revise  the  regulation  applying  to  crew 
space? 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  speaking  of  foreign  vessels,  we  have  that  for- 
eign authority. 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  figuring;  it 
would  be  so  slight. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  would  not  be  worth  considering. 

Mr.  Martin.  Captain,  you  call  your  system  the  block  displace- 
ment system.  Now,  after  you  have  made  your  measurements  upon 
any  given  body,  in  what  form  do  you  get  your  results  as  to  forming 
a  basis  for  computation,  in  the  form  of  cubic  feet,  or  what? 

Capt.  McAluster.  I  would  suggest  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  in  proceeding  upon  that  basis,  of  course,  we 
would  be  proceeding  upon  something  that  is  unknown  in  navigation 
measurements.  In  navigation  they  are  known  as  either  gross  or  net 
tons,  are  thev  not? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  could  we  reduce  your  system  to  tons? 
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Capt.  McAllister.  You  could  do  so  readily  by  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  by  35,  which  would  give  the  weight  in  actual  tons. 

There  is  another  thin^  you  would  have  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  and  that  is  36  feet  of  salt  water 
makes  a  ton,  whereas  85.9  cubic  feet  of  fresh  water  makes  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  the  two! 

Capt.  McAllister.  We  woula  measure  it  for  salt  water;  nearly  all 
of  our  vessels  are  measured  for  salt  water. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Who  does  the  measuring;  the  canal  authorities,  don't 
they? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes;  they  could  do  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  long  would  it  take? 

Capt  McAllister.  About  10  minutes.  The  measurements  for 
water-line  length,  beam  and  mean  draft,  could  be  very  easily  taken 
by  the  officials  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  But  has  every  ship  got  to  be  measured? 

Oapt.  McAllister.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  would  have  to  measure  the  line,  the  length  of 
the  vessel,  as  it  lies  on  the  water,  would  you  not? 

Capt  McAllister.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  reasonable.  Captain,  to  soippose  that 
there  would  be  any  misrepresentation  or  fraud  in  the  statements  as 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  ships,  is  there?  It  would  be  too  easy  to 
detect — to  eicpose? 

Capt  McAllister.  I  do  not  know ;  the  prize  is  worth  the  game, 
sometimes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  the  captain's  measurements  you  would  have 
to  measure  every  ship  as  it  lies  on  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  possible  deception  at  times. 
I  should  think  in  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  like  that  the  ship- 
ping company  would  take  a  great  risk  of  exposure  in  an  endeavor 
to  deceive  the  canal  people  or  the  public. 

Capt.  McAllister.  In  the  case  of  the  troop  ship  I  spoke  of  a  while 
ago,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  anxiety  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  tell  the  whole  story  as  to  measure- 
ments? 

Capt  McAllister.  No;  but  on  net  tonnage  they  were  getting  their 
docking  charges  at  a  decided  advantage,  decidedly  lower  rates  than 
tliey  were  entitled  to. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  this  plan  has  this  merit,  in  reference 
to  what  has  been  discussed,  that  it  involves  measurements  which  can 
be  correctly  and  accuratelv  known  to  every  ship,  whereas  the  question 
of  net  tonnage  is  involved  in  difficulty,  may  easily  be  misrepresented, 
and  can  not  easily  be  detected. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Can  not  be  detected? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Captain,  tell  us  about  the  success  of  using  both 
sides  of  the  vesseL  Going  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  side,  say- 
there  is  a  storm,  and  all  the  vessels  would  be  coming  into  the  canal 
about  the  same  time;  it  would  take  two  sets  of  men  to  measure  all 
of  those  vessels.  Say  they  come  in  six  at  a  time,  you  have  three  on 
one  side  on  one  small  block  and  three  on  the  other  side,  then  there  will 
be  six  on  the  block  at  the  time.    I  do  not  mean  that  you  will  have  to 
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have  that  all  the  time,  but  it  might  be  quite  frequent  in  bad  weather 
conditions,  for  instance.  Perhaps  there  is  bad  weather  or  a  storm  or 
fog  outside  and  all  the  vessels  wiD  c(»ne  in  together.  That  fre- 
quently happens  in  harbors,  you  know. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  Would  not  his  measurement  give  the  register 
promptly? 

Mr.  MARxp.  You  could  give  it  quick  on  the  net  tonnage,  but  if 
vou  are  making  an  effort  not  to  be  deceived  it  seems  to  me  you  would 
be  taking  a  considerable  risk. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  not  there  any  means  of  asoertainins  whether 
deceptions  as  to  a  ship  going  through  the  Suez  Canal  can  oe  discov- 
ered readily  and  what  measures  the^  have  taken  to  discover  those 
deceptions?  That  has  been  in  oi)eration  now  for  a  long  time.  There 
ought  to  be  some  means  of  knowing  about  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  can  give  us 
some  information  on  that. 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think,  Mr.  Hamilton,  they  recognized  the 
weakness  of  these  different  tonnage  systems  and  estaolished  their  own 
tonnage  system. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Their  tonnage  system  is  their  own  ^stem,  is  not  it? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  Suez  Canal  authorities 
have  their  own  system. 

Mr.  Covington.  They  have  a  system  that  was  devised  by  the  Suez 
Canal  Co. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Before  he  finishes,  I  wish  he  would  put  into  the 
record  what  he  means  by  the  term  "  shelter  deck.^ 

Capt.  McAllister.  Tne  term  "  shelter  deck ''  is  used  synonvmously 
with  hurricane  deck  in  the  rules  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Snipping, 
and  is  the  first  deck  below  the  top  or  "  promenade  deck "  on  large 
steamers  700  feet  in  length  or  over.  As  vessels  have  grown  in  size 
new  terms  have  had  to  be  coined  for  the  additional  decks  as  added, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  multiplicity  of  confusing  names.  The  latest 
practice  on  such  vessels  as  the  Lusitania  is  to  designate  the  decks 
alphabetically. 

In  this  connection  the  term  "shelter  deck"  came  into  this  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  the  space  under  the  deck  would  be  included  in  the 
gross  tonnage,  as  it  has  large  ports  around  the  sides  and  not  a  "per- 
manent closed-in  space."  Cattle  are  very  often  carried  on  such  a  deck, 
and  the  contention  is  for  that  reason  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  tonnage 
space.  In  the  system  which  -I  have  proposed  there  need  be  no  con- 
sideration given  as  to  whether  it  is  cargo  space  or  not. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  been  reading 
that  report,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  question.  We  have 
not  anything  gotten  up  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  Suez  Canal, 
have  we? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  And  in  the  Suez  Canal  the  question  of  meeting 
railroad  competition  does  not  enter,  does  it? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Capt.  McAllister. 
Has  your  system  ever  been  tried  out  in  canals  with  reference  to 
charges  for  lights,  dockage,  etc,  and  any  of  these  things  that  you 
recommend! 
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Capt.  McAxLiSTER.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  a  good  many  people  who 
believe  with  me  that  it  is  the  proper  system  and  would  like  to  sec 
it  used. 

Mr.  Hahun.  Has  it  ever  been  agitated  in  any  of  these  other 
countries? 

Capt  McAllister.  Not  that  I  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  the  committee  will  have  to  adjourn  now. 
If  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  3[ou  an  opportunity  to  ada  anything 
to  what  you  have  said  here  this  mommg,  your  testimony  will  be 
referred  to  you  and  you  can  revise  it,  and  we  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  any  additional  data  or  information  which  you  desire. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attendance.  You  have 
given  us  a  very  instructive  talk. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  January  16, 1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Capt.  McAllister.  In  accordance  with  the  permission  given  by 
the  chairman,  I  wish  to  add  a  further  statement,  as  follows : 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  I  had  not  read  the  very  able  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  for  1911.  Since  then  I  have  read 
the  chapter  on  "Measurement  of  vessels,"  which  goes  into  the  sub- 
ject historicaUy  and  in  detail.  The  commissioner  very  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  many  complications  which  arise  in  connection  with  fix- 
ing laws  and  regulations  to  cover  all  classes  of  vessels,  and  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  system  which  I  have  proposed  in  this 
hearing  is  the  simplest  and  most  equitable  which  can  be  devised  for 
fixing  canal  tolls.  This  is  a  subject  entirely  different  from  port 
charges,  taxes,  etc.,  for  which  the  complicated  "  net-tonnage  "  system 
has  been  developed,  as  the  amount  of  cargo  a  vessel  can  carry  does 
not  enter  into  the  problem.  What  should  be  charged  is  tlie  weight 
of  the  vessel  and  tne  cargo  she  does  carry  through  the  canal.  The 
carrier  of  a  sedan  chair,  for  example,  would  not  be  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  amount  of  baggage  their  passenger  was  capable  of  carry- 
ing as  they  would  be  in  the  actual  weight  of  the  passenger  and  the 
baggage  he  had  with  him  at  the  time. 


House  op  Representatives, 
commtttbe  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 

Wednesday^  January  17^  1918. 
The  committee  met  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adam- 
son  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  OEOROE  YON  L.  HEYER,  SECRETABY  OF 

THE  NAVY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  committee  is  holding  hearings 
with  a  view  to  securing  all  available  information  for  its  guidance  in 
framing  proper  legislation  for  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  for  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  it  was  thought  that 
perhaps  you  would  have  some  ideas  as  to  the  use  of  the  canal  and 
the  control  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and,  also,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
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measurement  of  ships  and  tonnage.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  any 
information  or  views  you  care  to  give  touching  the  operation  of  the 
canal. 

Secretary  Meter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the 
committee  would  prefer  to  ask  me  some  questions  which  they  have  in 
mind,  or  whether  you  would  prefer  fw  me  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  Navy's  interest  in  the  canal  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  not  in  possession  of  the  par- 
ticular things  that  you  would  like  to  state,  except  in  so  far  as  you 
may  touch  upon  the  wireless  telegraph  system,  i  ou  could  state  your 
views  about  that. 

Secretary  Meyer.  As  regards  the  wireless  system,  I  sent  my  views 
on  that  in  the  form  of  a  communication.    I  sent  you  a  report  as  re- 

Sirds  the  wireless  with  a  brief  statement  of  a  proposed  insertion  in 
e  bill,  which  I  think  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  me  the  draft  of  a  provision  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  bill. 

Secretarv  Meyer.  Yes,  sir;  to  be  inserted  after  section  8.  Shall 
I  go  into  that? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  do  not  care  about  any  bill 

Secretary  Meyer  (interposing).  That  covered  an  insertion  after 
section  3,  which  reads  as  follows : 

That  the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  direct  the  erection,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  such  wireless  telegraphic  installation  as  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, be  necessary  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  along  the  adjacent  coasts  where  such 
stations  may  by  agreement  be  installed;  and  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  and 
transmission  by  the  Qovemmenfs  wireless  telegraphic  system  of  private  and 
commercial  messages  and  those  of  the  Government  of  Panama,  at  such  tolls  as 
the  President  in  his  discretion  may  fix. 

That  was  submitted  in  order  that  it  might  be  inseiied  in  the  act 
to  give  us  proper  authority.  Of  course,  the  wireless  will  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  operation  and  movements  of  the  fleet  and  the  ves- 
sels attached  to  it,  and  it  is  recognized  now,  I  think,  so  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned,  that  the  wireless  is  of  more  use  to  the  Navy 
than  to  any  other  branch  of  the  Government,  and  therefore  should 
be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  My  own  personal  opinion,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that 
it  is  proper  for  this  committee  to  report  a  bill  for  the  opneration  of 
the  canal  and  the  government  of  the  zone,  and  if  the  officials  of  the 
Government  desire  to  suggest  anything  additional,  either  for  the 
Army  or  the  Navy,  that  would  probably  be  handled  by  a  different 
committee.  I  do  not  know  what  the  conmiittee  thinks  about  it.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  take  action  here  concerning  a  great  manv 
of  the  details  connected  with  the  use  of  the  canal  and  the  zone  which 
the  Army  and  Navy  may  have  in  mind,  but  we  would  like  to  frame  a 
proper  scheme  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the  government  of 
the  strip  in  time  of  peace,  and  I  suppose  it  is  generally*  conceded 
that  in  time  of  war  it  would  be  turned  over  to  the  military  authori- 
ties. 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  would  like  to  read  a  short  paragraph  from 
that  communication,  as  follows: 

I  am  aware  of  no  bili  containhig  the  authority  for  the  erection  and  opera- 
tion of  wireless  stations  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  although  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, with  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  talcing  steps  toward  the  location 
and  erection  of  a  high-power  station  in  the  Oanal  Zone. 
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The  use  of  wirelesR  in  the  Canal  Zone  will  be  a  most  important  adjunct  to 
the  operation  of  the  canal  in  times  of  peace ;  the  direction  of  wirelefls  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  be  a  military  necessity  in 
time  of  war,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  control  should  be  delegated  by  act  of 
Congress  to  the  President.  This  is  in  direct  keeping  with  other  provisions  of 
the  al>ove-mentioned  bill,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  meets  with  the  approval 
uf  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  in  time  of  peace,  and  even  more 
important  in  time  of  war,  because  the  control  of  vessels  by  wireless 
is  now  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  so  far  as  any  bills  are  concerned, 
a  great  many  have  been  introduced,  and  probably  a  great  many  more 
wfll  be  introduced  before  we  finally  act  on  the  matter.  We  are 
simply  seeking  light  on  the  subject  to  enable  us  to  legislate,  and  I 
woidd  like  to  have  your  views.  We  are  endeavoring  to  frame  gen- 
eral legislation  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the  government 
of  the  zone;  then  if  there  are  any  particular  facilities  that  the  Navy 
Department,  as  such,  wants  there  or  anywhere  else,  would  it  not  pro- 
ceed independently  to  place  such  facilities  there  or  anywhere  else, 
regardless  of  this  general  legislation? 

In  other  words,  we  are  asking  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  would  hardly  venture  to  give  an  opinion  on 
that,  because  I  have  not  given  it  the  necessary  thought ;  but  we  real- 
ize that  there  should  be  incorporated  in  some  way,  either  in  this  bill 
or  in  a  separate  bill,  the  provisions  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "propriety,^ 
I  will  substitute  the  word  "  utility  "  or  "  policy." 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  still  urge  inserting  the  paragraph  I  have  just 
read  after  section  8. 

The  Chahiman.  You  state  in  your  amendment,  "that  the  Presi- 
dent is  hereby  authorized  to  direct  the  erection,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  such  wireless  telegraphic  installation  as  may.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, be  necessary  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  along  tne  adjacent 
coasts  where  such  stations  may  by  agreement  be  installed;  and  to 
provide  for  the  acceptance  and  transmission  by  the  Government 
wireless  telegi'aphic  system  of  private  and  commercial  messages.'^ 
What  is  meant  by  the  word  " agreement"  in  there? 

Secretary  Meitir.  You  understand  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  a 
wireless  telegraphic  installation  there  for  the  Government,  and  mes- 
sages might  be  necessary  during  time  of  peace  for  commercial  and 
private  purposes,  and  there  will  be  no  wireless  installation  there,  as 
we  understand  it,  except  that  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  is  to  be  done  by  agreement 
with  the  Navy  Department  or  agreement  with  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring powers  down  there? 

Secretary  Meyer.  By  agreement  with  our  own  Government  and 
the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  language  "along  the 
adjacent  coasts"  might  imply  agreements  with  other  sovereign 
powers. 

The  Chahiman.  The  language  "  along  the  coasts  ^  might  bring  up 
other  questions. 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  understand  by  the  word  "  agreement "  that  it 
must  be  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Navy  Department.  I  will  look 
at  that  word  "  agreement "  again.    That  means  the  Panama  coast 
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The  Chairman.  I  supposed  it  might  be  put  on  any  otiier  foreign 
coast. 

Secretary  Meyer.  Well,  if  it  should  apply  to  Alaska  that  would  be 
in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Government. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Well,  Honduras  and  Colombia  are  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahtman.  And  also  Costa  Rica. 

Secretary  Meyer.  It  would  be  the  Panaman  Government  that  has 
the  adjacent  coasts. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  are  both  adjacent 

Secretary  Meyer.  To  a  certain  extent;  ves,  sir.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  will  have  to  ask  Costa  Rica  or  Colombia  with  regard  to  anything 
on  the  Canal  2iOne. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  you  desire  is  to  be  able  to  put  it  on  that 
coast  if  necessary? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

Now,  as  to  the  use  of  the  canal  by  the  Navy,  the  canal  will  be  of 
such  value  to  the  Navy  that  it^will  oe  difficult  for  me  to  go  into  the 
details  in  exemplifying  what  that  would  be,  but  we  are  saving  the 
transmission  of  the  fleet  all  around  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  we 
can  quickly  transfer  the  entire  fleet  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  or. 
if  the  vessels  happen  to  be  separated  by  the  Isthmus,  they  can,  oi 
course,  use  the  canal  and  be  easily  united.  One  of  the  military  exer- 
cises, so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  will  be  the  transmission  of  the 
fleet  through  that  canal.  In  order  to  carry  these  instructions  out 
thoroughly  and  expeditiously,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Navy  operate 
the  wireless. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Navy  should  operate  all 
the  wireless  systems? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  Canal  Zone.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  Navy  should  go  into  the  business  of 
transmitting  commercial  messages  or  telegrams? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  should  prefer  to  use  the  wire- 
less rather  than  the  re^lar  telegraphic  facilities. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  a  wireless  system  in  Alaska,  is  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
who  is  present,  could  answer  that  better  than  I  could.  We  are  at 
present  getting  no  tolls  from  Alaska  wireless  trai^missions,  although 
we  transmit  private  commercial  messages  whenever  practicable. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  not  under  your  department,  then? 

Secretary  Nagel.  I  think  the  system  in  Alaska  is  under  the  War 
Department. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  is  that  the  governmental  telegraphic  serv- 
ices in  Alaska,  both  the  wireless  and  the  other  service,  are  operated 
for  governmental  purposes,  and  also  for  other  purposes,  and  yield  a 
large  revenue  to  the  Government.    That  is  the  point 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  have  covered  this  in  what 
you  have  already  stated,  but  why  do  you  propose  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment shall  control  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  wireless 
station  or  stations  on  the  Canal  Zone  rather  than  have  it  controlled 
through  such  governmental  organization  as  we  may  provide  on  the 
zone? 
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Secretary  Meter.  For  the  simple  reason  that  in  time  of  emergency 
or  war  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Navy  should  control  it. 
The  chief  requirement  will  be  for  the  Navy  Department  in  the  move- 
ment of  ships  through  the  canal  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  It  would  be  unfortimate  to  change  it  from  one  administra- 
tion to  another,  and  the  Navy  are  the  greatest  users  of  the  wireless. 
All  our  ships  are  installed  now  with  wireless  systems,  and  we  are 
training  expert  men  for  the  wireless  service,  and  the  wireless  system 
has^  up  to  the  present  time,  been  used  more  by  us  than  anyone  else. 
It  is  used  by  us  along  the  coast  more  than  any  other  form  of  com- 
munication, and  consequently  the  Navy  has  had  more  experience 
with  it 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  not  a  misapprehension?  The  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  provides:  "That  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  direct  the  erection,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  such 
wireless  telegraphic  installation  as  may,  in  his  discretion,  be  neces- 
sarjr  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  along  the  admcent  coasts  where  such 
stations  may  by  agreement  be  installed.''  The  provision  is  that  the 
President  shall  operate  them  as  he  deems  fit. 

Secretary  Metek.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  wording. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  wording  of  the  proposed  amendment; 
but  I  imderstood  from  the  Secretary's  verbal  statement  that  he  advo- 
cated the  placing  of  the  wireless  installation  in  charge  of  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Meyer.  No,  sir;  throu^  the  President.  That  is  pro- 
vided by  the  wording  which  I  have  ]ust  read. 

Now^  I  do  not  know  whether  this  committee  desires  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  colliers  and  the  transportation  of  suppKes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  would  like  to  hear  frcMn  you  on  any  other 
feature  that  you  would  care  to  talk  about. 

Secretary  Meter.  We  have  some  figures  that  have  been  worked 
out  in  the  department,  and  I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  or  two  propo- 
sitions here.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  coal  and  provision  supply 
the  canal  establishment  will  require  a  number  of  colliers  and  other 
vessels,  the  number  of  which  can  not  be  predicted  with  any  certainty, 
since  the  amount  of  traffic  that  will  pass  through  the  canal  is  prob- 
lematical; but  assuming  that  during  the  first  year  only  five  vessels 
per  day  will  traverse  the  canal,  and  that  each  will  require  an  average 
of  500  tons  of  coal,  six  colliers  of  10,000  tons  capacity  each  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  the  supply.  When  the  traffic  shall  have  increased 
to  equal  that  of  the  Suez  Canal  18  such  vessels  will  be  needed.  The 
use  of  oil  fuel  in  increasing  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
supply  of  oil  as  well  as  coal;  therefore  some  oil  tankers  will  be  re- 
QUirea  in  place  of  some  of  the  colliers  estimated  as  necessary.  Coal 
for  power  and  lighting,  etc.,  in  the  Canal  2iOne  will  increase  the 
number  of  colliers  required  by  two  or  three. 

Government  ownership  and  operation  of  these  vessels  would  be 
advantageous  for  both  naval  ana  economical  reasons.  If  the  canal 
colliers,  oil  tankers,  and  supply  ships  are  provided  as  part  of  the 
canal  establishment,  these  vessels  will  be  available  for  use  as  fleet 
auxiliaries  in  time^  of  war,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  adding  just 
that  many  expensive  vessels  to  the  regular  Naval  Establishment 
would  be  obviated.    Or,  should  the  Navy  be  given  the  required 
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number  of  such  vessels,  they  could  be  detailed  in  time  of  peace  to 
the  canal  service.  Assuming  that  15  colliers,  8  oil  tankers,  and  4  re- 
frigerator ship  will  be  needed  in  a  few  years  for  the  canal  service, 
there  would  be  no  necessity,  if  the  proposed  plan  were  adopted, 
to  build  any  more  such  vessels  exclusive^  for  the  Navy.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  in  this  connection  that  the  Navy  requires  comparatively 
few  of  these  auxiliaries  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  when  the  fleet  has 
been  adequately  supplied  with  the  number  to  place  it  on  a  war 
footing  most  of  them  would  have  to  be  laid  up  in  reserve  and  kept 
in  go^  condition  at  considerable  expense  for  maintenance.  The 
above  statement,  that  if  the  proposed  plan  be  adopted  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  build  ai>y  more  such  vessels  for  the  Navy,  should 
be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the  existing  fleet  supply  of  vessels 
would  have  to  be  replaced  as  they  wear  out,  and  that  the  increasing 
use  of  fuel  oil  will  necessitate  the  use  of  oil  tankers  in  place  of 
colliers  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  hypothesis  do  you  estimate  that  in  time 
of  war  the  operation  of  the  canal  would  require  fewer  of  these 
serving  ships? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  be  letting 
everyone  go  through  the  canal  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  apprehend  some  reduction  in  the  use  of 
the  canal  during  time  of  war! 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  necessarily  apply  to  anybody  except 
the  fellow  we  were  fighting? 

Secretary  Meyer.  But  we  do  not  know  whom  we  would  be  fighting. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  always  tell,  of  course. 

Secretary  Meyer.  No,  sir.  The  point  is  this:  That,  in  all  proba- 
bility, most  of  the  time,  if  not  all  the  time,  we  will  be  at  peace, 
and  it  would  not  be  very  good  business  judgment  to  have  the  Navy  to 
build  vessels  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  would  be  required 
except  in  time  of  war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canal  requires 
these  vessels,  it  seems,  in  our  judgment,  that  it  would  be  a  very  wise 
policy  to  have  the  supplies  which  the  canal  may  reauire  taken  by 
these  ships,  because  supplies  can  be  carried  economically  and  advan- 
tageously by  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Government.  Then,  in 
case  of  war,  they  would  be  reacR^  for  immediate  Government  use. 

The  Chairman.  Would  vessels  of  the  same  type  and  tonnage  be 
available  for  both  purposes? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  canal  as  well  as  the  Navy. 
For  instance,  those  that  carry  coal  would  be  equally  available  for 
the  Navv  as  colliers  in  time  of  emergency.  The  same  would  be  true 
with  reierence  to  the  oil-tank  vessel  and  with  the  vessels  carrying 
supplies. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  not  require  a  certain  type  of  collier,  as  to 
speed,  in  order  to  be  efficient  and  advantageous  to  the  Navy? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  those  that  follow  the  fleet,  but 
not  as  to  those  that  are  bringing  coal  to  the  different  stations.  We 
require  speed  in  those  that  follow  the  fleet. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  it  would  not  be  those  you  would  have  in  com- 
mission to  supply  coal  for  the  canal? 

Secretary  A^yer.  No,  sir;  I  have  in  mind  colliers  that  would  be 
equally  useful  in  carrying  coal,  oil,  oc  other  supplies. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  And  these  colliers  would  not  be  used  as  the  other 
colliers  at  all? 

Secretary  Meter.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  would  not  have  sufficient  speed? 

Secretary  Meyer.  We  would  have  colliers  or  sufficient  speed  to 
follow  the  fleet;  that  is,  colliers  that  could  keep  up  with  the  fleet. 
We  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  fleet  will  be  moving  all  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  really  needed  that  number  of 
colliers  and  supply  ships,  and  was  going  ultimately  to  have  them 
supplied  anyhow,  is  not  the  only  question  remaining  that  of  whether 
the  construction  should  be  chargea  to  the  Navy  Department  or  some 
other  department? 

Secretarv  Meyer.  Yes,  sir;  if  these  were  colliers  required  in  time 
of  peace;  but  where  required  for  emergencies,  these  supply  vessels 
would  be  put  in  reserve,  at  great  cost  and  expense,  and  I  should  say 
they  ought  to  be  put  where  they  can  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  refers  to  tiiis,  that  they  are  to  be  in- 
terchangeably transferred  from  the  naval  service  to  the  canal  serv- 
ice and  from  the  canal  service  to  the  naval  service. 

Secretary  Meyer.  They  would  only  be  transferred  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, and  that  might  not  be  in  99  years  out  of  100. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  used  by  the  Navy  in  time  of  war 
and  by  the  canal  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  then  a  dispute  might 
arise  as  to  which  department  shall  have  the  construction  cost  charged 
to  it.  Now,  why  not  let  the  Government  provide  these  ships  and 
have  them  built  for  the  interchangeable  purpose  that  you  suggest? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
canal  at  all  times,  to  have  it  within  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
supply  such  necessaries  as  must  be  had  tor  that  successful  operation, 
independent  of  private  enterprise? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  purpose  would  be  accomplished  by  your  sug- 
gestion? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

IMfr.  Sims.  If  these  colliers  are  to  be  used  continuously  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  transportation  of  coal, 
would  it  be  advisable,  in  your  judgment,  for  these  colliers,  on  the 
return  trip  from  the  Canal  Zone,  to  bring  such  commerce  or  com- 
modities as  might  be  offered? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  am  here  representing  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  questions  that  the  Secretary  would 
not  be  willing  to  answer. 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  understand,  but  I  think  that  comes  under  a 
different  head.  We  have  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  vessels  now  being  operated  by  the  Government  for 
the  carrying  of  supplies  to  the  canal  are  also  brining  back  com- 
mercial freiffht  from  the  canal  and  of  course  at  a  savmg  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  me  extent  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  private  busi- 
ness. 
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The  Chairman.  But  those  ships  are  the  property  of  the  Panama 
Eailroad  Co. 

Mr.  Sims.  Which,  in  turn,  belongs  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  question  propounded  by  the  gentleman  frcxn 
Tennessee  goes  to  the  essence  of  this  whole  business.  If  these  vessels 
can  be  operated  economically  for  canal  purposes,  I  want  to  know 
whether,  in  your  judffment,  these  ships  could  be  nm  down  there 
loaded  and  come  back  empty,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  economy  for  them  to  bring  back  a  cargo,  and  in  that  way 
save  some  of  the  expense  to  the  Government? 

Secretary  Meyer.  That  involves  the  question  of  tolls,  and  also 
the  question  of  whether  the  Government  is  going  to  enter  the  busi- 
ness of  transporting  freight  and  owning  transportation  lines  from 
one  coast  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  other  questions  are  involved, 
but  Mr.  Sims,  as  I  understand  it.  wants  to  know  how  it  would  affect 
the  Government  service  with  these  ships  if  such  an  arrangement 
could  be  made? 

Secretary  Meter.  It  would  reduce  the  amount  of  coal  they  trans- 
ported on  account  of  the  time  required  to  collect  cargo  and  unload  the 
same. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  to  build  ships  for  that  purpose,  but,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  canal,  what 
objection  would  there  be  to  their  being  used  as  these  ships  are  now 
being  used? 

S^retary  Meyer.  It  depends  on  whether  the  Government  is  going 
into  the  freight  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  not  proposed  to  have  them  enter  that  business,  but 
only  to  the  extent  growing  out  of  their  use  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CoviNOTON.  Here  is  the  point:  Col.  Goethals  testified  on  the 
Isthmus  that  in  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  operation  and  man- 
agement of  the  canal  it  was  his  jud^ent,  as  well  as  tlie  judgment 
of  some  other  members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commij^ion,  that  the 
Government  itself  not  only  ought  to  own  the  coal  supply  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Government  ships,  but  as  a  commercial 
proposition  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the  Government  to  actually 
transport  coal  from  points  in  the  United  States  to  the  Isthmus; 
and  what  we  are  concerned  with  is  whether,  in  line  with  what  Mr. 
Stevens  suggests,  it  would  be  economical  for  the  Government  to  own 
the  vessels  uiat  transport  the  coal  to  the  canal  and  have  them  come 
back  empty  rather  than  transport  that  coal  to  the  canal,  assuming 
that  the  coal  supply  is  to  be  owned  by  the  Government,  in  ships 
which  can  bring  back  a  return  cargo,  and  therefore  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  Government  a  lower  freight  rate  ? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  have  not  given  that  point  any  study.  I  should 
think  it  would  involve  the  question  of  whether  the  Government  shall 
go  into  that  business  and  own  steamship  lines,  as  well  as  colliers,  and 
transport  freight  to  any  port,  back  and  forth.  That  is  a  question 
which  you  gentlemen  will  probably  have  to  pass  upon.  It  involves, 
in  my  judgment,  a  matter  of  policy  which  wul  have  to  be  considered 
aoid  threshed  out.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  I  have  given  that 
question  sufficient  thought  or  study  to  enable  me  to  give  you  an 
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answer.  What  we  have  been  studying  in  the  Navjr  is  the  question 
of  coal,  oil,  and  provision  supplies  to  meet  our  requirements  in  time 
of  war  or  in  time  of  emergency,  say,  of  threatened  war.    On  that 

f>oint  our  views  are  very  clear  and  decided — that  is,  that  these  col- 
iers  should  be  owned  by  the  Qovemment  rather  than  by  the  Navy 
Department,  because  the  Gtovemment  would  have  to  use  them  year 
in  and  year  out,  and  we  might  not  have  a  requirement  for  them  for 
a  great  many  years.  But  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  liable 
to  have  a  necessity  for  them,  and  they  should  be  authorized.  Now, 
this  committee  and  our  Government  should  certainly  consider  the 
wisdom  of  owning  supply  vessels;  at  least,  a  suflScient  number  to 
transport  coal,  oil,  and  provisions  that  may  oe  required  by  the  canal 
during  the  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  during  the  years 
of  adversity. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  you  would  say  that  if  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  the  Government  could  secure  its  coal  more  cheaply,  and  secure 
just  as  ffood  quality,  and  could  have  it  laid  down  more  cheaply  by 
private  lines 

Secretary  Meyeb  (interposing).  I  can  not  imagine  its  being  laid 
down  more  cheaply  by  private  lines,  for  the  reason  that  the  private 
line  is  not  going  into  that  business  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  old 
dollar  for  a  new  one.  They  are  not  going  into  that  business  except 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  but  the  Government  has  no  need 
to  make  money,  and  we  can  do  it  at  cost,  and  the  Government  can 
borrow  money  at  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  order  to  have  it  delivered  at  the  cheapest  possible 
price  there  must  be  loads  both  ways  for  the  vessel,  must  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Meter.  Not  for  Government  colliers,  but  probably  pri- 
vate freight  lines. 

Mr.  SnsvENS.  So  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  go  into  the  freighting  business  in  order  to  carry  coal  most  eco- 
nomically? 

Secretary  Meyer.  In  the  most  economical  way? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Meyer.  It  may  be  so  as  to  ordinary  supplies,  but  we 
think  not  as  to  coal  and  oil. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  if  the  Government  goes  into  the  freighting 
business  in  addition  to  the  coal  business,  its  vessels  must  be  adapted 
for  the  economical  transportation  of  other  articles  of  freight? 

Secretary  Meyer.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  returns  from 
the  rates  paid.  I  know  that  in  the  trans- Atlantic  business  I  have 
had  steamship  people  to  tell  me  that  when  the  freight  rates  are  too 
low  it  is  cheaper  to  come  back  with  water  ballast  than  to  bring 
freight  at  certain  rates.  I  do  not  know  what  the  condition  of  the 
return  freight  rates  would  be. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  is  that  the  vessel  must  be  constructed  for 
the  economical  transportation  of  coal  one  way  and  for  the  econom- 
ical transportation  ot  merchandise  the  other  way  ? 

Secretary  Meyer.  In  case  of  colliers,  water  ballast  on  the  return 
trip. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  what  kind  of  vessel  must  be  constructed  for  the 
most  economical  handling  of  such  freight  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  private  freightet  that  is  constructed  and  used  by  the  best  lines? 
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Secretary  Meter.  We  have  not  had  any  experience  in  knowing 
whether  vessels  designed  for  the  transportation  of  coal  are  really 
practicable  for  the  transportation  of  all  sorts  of  freight.  That 
would  be  a  question  which  we  would  have  to  look  into. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  vessels  used  for  the  transportation  of  coal  could 
be  used  for  carrying  ore? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  coal  dust  would  not  injure  the  ore. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Where  would  you  secure  traffic  for  18 
or  20  large  colliers? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Do  you  mean  return  traffic? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Yes,  sir.  Practically  no  traffic  would 
originate  at  the  canal,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any  like- 
lihood that  that  volume  of  traffic  would  be  transshipped  or  trans- 
ferred there. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  return  cargo  could  be  taken  up  on  the  way ;  they 
could  take  a  return  cargo  of  ore  from  Cuba. 

Secretary  Meyer.  In  other  words,  most  of  the  vessels  going  with 
a  cargo  to  the  canal  would  have  to  come  back  empty. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  There  would  be  far  less  traffic  originat- 
ing at  the  canal  after  it  is  in  operation  than  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  chance  to  secure  cargo  would  be  to  go  to 
some  other  port. 

Secretary  Meyer.  In  order  to  get  that  cargo  they  must  go  a  por- 
tion of  the  way  empty.  It  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  answered 
offhand.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  research  and  study,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  where  the  cargo  would  be  supplied,  and  if  the  cargo 
can  not  be  supplied  there  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  how  far 
the  collier  or  supply  ship  would  have  to  go  in  order  to  obtain  the 
return  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  The  discussion  these  gentlemen  are  having  with 
you  implies  that  if  they  could  secure  adequate  and  economical  service 
we  should  do  so,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  question  involved 
is  one  of  tolls.    Is  not  that  true? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  am  not  ready  to  concede,  in  the  light  of  what  was 
stated  to  me  on  the  Isthmus,  that  there  would  be  no  return  cargo  from 
the  Isthmus.  I  remember  discussing  that  proposition  with  one  of  the 
canal  commissioners  in  relation  to  the  necessity  for  the  railroad.  I 
was  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  the  great  expense  involved  in 
the  relocation  of  the  railroad  should  be  incurred  on  the  theory  that 
after  the  canal  was  opened  that  road  would  not  be  needed  to  trans- 
port freight  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  I  was  informed  by  this 
gentleman  that  there  would  be  an  immense  amount  of  freight  ori^- 
nating  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  a  portion  of  which 
would  be  consigned  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that  a  great  deal  would 
come  from  the TPacific  coast  ports  to  the  north.  He  stated  that  these 
ships  would  unload  on  the  Pacific  side  at  Balboa,  and  that  the  por- 
tion consigned  to  the  Atlantic  coast  would  not  be  carried  through  the 
canal,  but  that  it  would  be  hauled  across  to  Colon  or  Cristobal  and 
reshipped  there,  and  that  there  would  be  an  immense  amount  of 
freight  of  that  kind  carried  across  the  Isthmus  by  railroad.  Now. 
why  could  not  that  freight  be  handled  by  these  colliers  on  their  return 
trips? 
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Secretary  Meter.  These  colliers  would  be  used  to  go  from  one  port 
down  to  the  Isthmus,  and  would  then  return  to  that  port  for  another 
carffo  of  coal.  This  freight  you  refer  to,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  freight  from  various  ports  along  the  Pacific  coast  or  the  Atlantic 
coast,  according  to  whicn  side  they  were  on,  but  we  will  not  have 
any  colliers  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  this  freight  carried  across  the  Isthmus  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  originating  on  the  Pacific  coast,  could  be  handled  by 
the  colliers,  could  it  not? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Possibly;  but  that  freight  coming  down  from 
the  Pacific  coast  would  be  made  up,  in  all  probability,  of  a  variety 
of  classes  of  freight  destined  to  a  gt^at  number  of  ports,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  do  for  these  colliers  to  lose  time  loading,  say,  100 
tons  of  freight  for  one  port  and  500  for  another  port  up  the  coast. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  would  it  not  be  profitable  for  these  vessels  to 
bring  coal  down  from  Newport  News,  or  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  the  Isth- 
mus, and  then  go  wherever  they  could  get  a  return  cargo  for  some 
port  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port  where  they  received  the 
coal?  Could  not  private  vessels  do  that  economically,  and  do  they 
not  do  it  economically,  where  the  Government  vessels  could  not? 

Secretary  Meyer.  No,  sir.  Unless  it  is  what  is  known  as  a  tramp 
ship,  which  takes  a  cargo  made  up  chiefly  for  one  or  two  ports,  it 
coiud  not  be  advantageously  done.  These  tramp  vessels  rarely  ever 
^o  with  cargoes  to  be  unloaded  at  a  number  of  ports.  The  steamers 
that  unload  a  variety  of  cargo  are  steamers  of  certain  lines  that  go 
to  fixed  portSj  perhaps  three  or  four,  and  that  cargo,  I  imagine, 
would  be  destined  chiefly  for  those  ports  to  which  the  collier  could 
not  economically  go. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  while  it  is  probably  true  and  im- 
avoidable  that  each  terminus  or  the  canal  will  to  some  extent  be 
looked  upon  as  a  place  where  freight  is  to  be  transferred  and  re- 
shipped,  IS  it  not  in  place  to  consider  that  our  Government  is  wanting 
the  kind  of  commerce  that  will  go  through  the  canal  itself  and  pay 
the  tolls? 

Secretary  Meyer.  That  brings  up  the  point  from  which  cargoes  are 
likely  to  come 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  the  business  we  are  seek- 
ing—the business  that  goes  through  the  canal  and  pays  the  tolls? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  business  we  are  seeking — the  business 
that  goes  through  the  canal? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  we  have  been  making  measure- 
ments of  distances,  and  according  to  our  figures,  and  according  to  the 
memoranda  which  have  come  into  our  office,  it  would  seem  that  all 
ports  in  Australia  are  shorter  through  Suez  than  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  From  what  country? 

Secretary  Meyer.  From  any  part  of  Europe  and  England,  and 
that  statement  would  apply  from  Europe  to  the  South  American 
coast — that  is,  all  ports  from  Valparaiso,  inclusive,  south. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  conceding,  as  some  gentlemen  maintain, 
that  we  should  be  compelled  to  furnish  our  own  colliers  and  carry 
supplies  to  the  Isthmus,  and  we  should  conclude  that  it  would  be 
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advisable  to  find  return  cargoes  for  these  colliers  and  have  them  to 
bring  such  cargoes  back,  in  order  to  recoup  some  of  our  expense^ 
would  not  that  probably  involve  us  in  complaints  from,  if  not  fric- 
tion with,  our  customers  who  are  using  that  canal  by  our  invitation 
and  paying  us  tolls  for  going  through  it?  Would  it  not  involve  the 
charge  of  unfairness  from  our  customers? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  would  answer  it  in  part  by  saying  that  our 
customers  are  certainly  not  goins  to  unload  these  ships  in  order  to 
give  us  a  cargo  after  that  cargo  has  probably  paid  the  tolls  through 
the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Government-owned  ships  can  go  through 
without  paying  toll.  Would  not  that  involve  the  charge  of  unfair 
treatment  of  our  customers  whom  we  are  inviting  to  go  through  the 
canal  ? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  any  more  un- 
fair than  the  course  pursued  by  Germany  and  England  in  paying 
heavy  subsidies  and  getting  the  South  American  trade  by  such 
means. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  not  built  the  canal,  nor  do  they 
live  in  a  country  where  the  people  own  the  Government  and  every- 
thing in  it,  as  we  do.  There  the  Government  owns  everything,  in- 
cludmg  the  people. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  what  distinction  would  you 
draw  between  the  Government  carrying  commercial  freight  in  its  col- 
liers and  the  Government  going  into  the  coal  business  and  running 
a  refrigerating  plant  and  operating  a  line  of  hotels? 

Secretary  Meyer.  You  are  obliged  to  have  coal  in  order  to  meet 
the  absolute  requirements  at  the  canal.  You  have  got  to  have  oil 
and  jou  have  got  to  have  such  supplies  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
repair  of  ships,  and,  in  addition,  you  must  have  such  provisions  as 
are  advisable  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Whether  the  Government  is 
going  to  take  up  the  Question  of  furnishing  all  kinds  of  provisions 
IS  a  matter  I  know  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  had  more  particularly  in  mind  the  refrigerator 
plant  and  hotel  system. 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  imagine  that  they  must  have  cold-storage  fa- 
cilities there  in  order  to  keep  such  supplies  as  the  Army  and  i^^avy 
may  require,  and  I  imagine  that  will  be  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  necessity  for  these  things  depend 
^somewhat  on  the  facilities  which  the  competing  route  has  or  pro- 
vides? Now^  if  the  Suez  Canal  does  not  supply  all  these  necessary 
things  as  an  mducement  to  the  use  of  that  route,  is  it  not  because  of 
the  presence  of  many  large  cities  and  well-established  markets  along 
that  route,  where  the  ships  can  revictual  and  coal  along  that  route? 

Secretary  A^eyer.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  reading  over  the  testimony  taken  on  the  Isth- 
mus I  notice  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Hamlin  relative  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
a  considerable  quantity  of  freight  carried  across  the  Isthmus  by  the 
railroad.  I  find  that  when  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Pan 
ama  Railroad  Co.,  Mr.  Smith,  was  on  the  stand  I  asked  him  thi.^ 
question: 
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Mr.  Knowland.  As  to  Uie  future  functions  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  will 
there  be  any  considerable  tonnage  due  to  split  cargoes  that  would  be  carried 
over  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  see  that  the  Panama  Railroad  or  any 
other  railroad  could  compete  with  the  Panama  Canal. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  ihe  expense  would  be  too  great  to  com- 
pete with  a  regular  line  going  through  the  canal.    He  then  says : 

It  might  be  profitable  to  make  a  transfer  of  tliat  kind  by  rail,  due  to  the  fftct 
that  there  would  be  no  steamship  itinerary  ayallable  to  move  that  cargo  without 
unusual  delay. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  The  traffic  originating  there  would  be 
practically  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  for  16  or  18  colliers.  I  re- 
ferred to  the  trarac  originating  there. 

Mr.  Hamun.  In  order  to  kesp  the  record  straight,  I  did  not  say 
that  the  statement  I  quoted  was  in  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. That  statement  was  made  to  me  in  conversationbj  a  member 
of  the  commission.  In  a  private  conversation  with  him  I  asked 
about  the  necessity  of  relocating  and  rebuilding  this  road  at  such 
great  expense,  and  he  stated  that  there  would  be  a  large  traffic 
originating  on  the  Pacific  side  for  Atlantic  ports  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred across  the  Isthmus  by  rail. 

Mr.  Knowland.  But  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  contradicts  that. 

Mr.  Hamun.  I  would  not  commit  myself  as  to  the  correctness  of 
that  proposition,  but  that  is  what  one  of  the  commissioners  told  me. 

Mr.  Sabath.  As  it  is  now,  the  Navy  is  not  in  need  of  any  new 
colliers  when  these  colliers  that  are  now  being  built  are  completed. 
Then  the  Navy  will  be  supplied,  and  it  wUl  not  need  any  new 
colliers.    Is  not  that  true? 

Secretary  Meyer.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  correct.  I  did  not  mean  to 
give  tliat  impression.  We  are  needing  more  colliers,  and  are  build- 
ing them  at  about  the  rate  of  two  a  year,  for  our  actual  requirements 
in  time  of  peace.  We  are  now,  and  have  been  in  the  past,  charter- 
ing vessels  at  great  cost,  and  finding  great  difficulty  in  getting  any 
American  bottoms  to  transport  coal  such  as  the  Navy  requires  m  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  when  the  canal  is  completed  and  we  will  have 
our  coal  plants  there  the  demand  or  need  will  not  be  as  great  on  the 
part  of  the  Navy? 

Secretary  Meyer.  The  eventual  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Navy 
will  undoubtedly  be  reduced,  but  we  do  need  more  colliers  for  ordi- 
nary peace  requirements.  But  if  this  proposition  was  acepted,  and 
the  canal  should  own  the  colliers  required  in  order  to  transport  the 
coal,  oil,  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  daily,  weekly,  montnly,  and 
annual  consumption  at  the  canal,  we  would  not  have  eventually  to 
work  out  a  basis  of  supply  of  colliers  necessary  in  time  of  war.  It 
would  relieve  the  Government  of  building  colliers  required  for 
emergencies,  which  would  not  be  required  during  times  of  peace. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand  that  two  of  the  largest  steamships 
being  used  by  the  Canal  Commission,  the  Cristobal  and  the  Ancon^ 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Navy.  Are  they  suitable  to  your  pur- 
poses as  colliers? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up  and  see  what  their 
design  is.    My  impression  is  that  they  will  be  very  useful  tto  us,  but 
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whether  they  will  be  useful  without  any  alterations  for  carrying  coal, 
I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  revise  your  testimony  you  can  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  that 

Secretary  Mi^er.  The  Cristobal  and  the  Ancon  will  be  suitable  for 
naval  purposes  as  colliers.  They  can  be  used  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
we  want  them  for  such  use,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  Navy  should 
draw  up  the  specifications  for  this  class  of  canal  colliers  in  order  that 
they  may  be  as  efficient  as  possible  for  us  both  in  peace  and  war 
times. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  In  view  of  your  statement  that  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  place  a  large  supply  of 
fuel  at  the  canal  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  maintained  there  for  emer- 
gency purposes  in  times  of  war,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or 
not  it  is  practicable  in  operation  to  have  any  large  accumulaticMi  of 
fuel  supplies,  that  is,  coal  and  oil,  at  the  isthmus,  and  whether  it 
would  be  economical  to  have  it  that  way  for  the  use^  of  a  portion  of 
the  fleet  in  time  of  emergency.  In  other  words,  is  it  practicable  to 
have  any  large  storage  or  accumulation  of  these  fuel  supplies  on  the 
Isthmus  that  would  last  for  weeks  or  months  in  case  of  an  ^nergency 
elsewhere? 

Secretary  Meyer.  A  supply  for  weeks  or  months  would  not  be  of 
any  material  consequence,  and  it  would  have  to  be  supplied  there  in 
large  quantities.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  have  too 
large^  a  supply  on  hand,  because,  unless  it  is  submerged,  it  will 
deteriorate. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  prepared  to  discuss  the 
question  of  tonnage  and  measurements,  or  would  you  prefer  to  have 
a  naval  constructor  to  make  a  statement  on  that  subject? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  naval  constructor  to 
appear  before  you,  and,  whenever  the  committee  desires,  I  will  have 
a  naval  constructor  to  appear  before  you  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  order  to  cut  down  the  expense,  ii  the  return  cargo 
should  be  of  sufficient  volume  to  be  an  element  or  factor  by  which 
the  privately  owned  colliers  could  reduce  their  cost  or  expense  in 
bringing  coal  down  to  the  Isthmus  and  carrying  a  cargo  back,  to 
that  extent  it  would  also  enable  the  Government  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
carrying  coal  to  the  Isthmus  by  bringing  return  freight.  If  that 
consideration  would  be  of  no  value  to  tne  Government,  3ien  it  would 
be  of  no  value  to  the  private  owners,  and  the  question  would  be 
eliminated? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  think  that  is  true  when  it  comes  down  to  the 
question  of  cargo. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  island  of  Cuba  produces  one  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  The  United  States  is  the  chief 
consumer  of  that  sugar.  The  West  Indies  also  produce  sugar  and 
some  coffee,  and  most  of  it  comes  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  some  of  it  to  Baltimore.  Now,  private  vessels  having  contracts 
large  enough  could  bring  coal  from  Newport  News,  where  most  of 
it  would  come  from,  to  the  Isthmus,  and  then  go  to  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
or  other  of  the  West  Indies,  and  load  for  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
and  then  return  to  Newport  News,  and,  in  that  way,  if  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  made,  they  could  handle  the  coal  more  cheaply. 
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Then  the  (Jovemment  could  do  without  the  colliers.  What  would 
you  say  should  be  our  policy  under  that  condition? 

Secretary  Meyer.  On  that  point  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to 
furnish  the  committee  figures  and  estimates.  I  believe  we  can  show 
that  on  the  Gtovemment's  investment  we  can  transport  coal  down 
to  Panama  and  return  with  water  ballast  direct  to  the  ports  where 
the  coal  is  received  cheaper  than  it  could  be  done  by  private  steam- 
ship companies.  We  will  endeavor  to  furnish  the  exact  figures  on 
that.  We  would  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  obtain  money  for  3  per  cent,  and  that  the  vessels  would 
be  desired  entirely  for  collier  purposes ;  that  they  could  take  larse 
(]|uantities  of  coal;  and  then  we  would  take  into  consideration  me 
time  saved  in  getting  back  for  another  cargo  of  coal.  That  means 
that  we  could  deliver  a  great  many  more  cargoes  per  annum  than  a 
private  corporation  could  do  by  taking  down  a  cargo  of  coal  and 
then  jobbing  return  cargoes  along  the  coast. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  you  also  compare  that  with  coal  obtained 
from  Wales,  the  transportation  of  which  would  also  necessitate  re- 
turn cargoes  to  Great  Britain? 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

ESmiATB  OP  COST  OP  SUPPLYING  COAL  TO  PANAMA  CANAL  BY  GOVERN- 
MENT VESSELS. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Cyclops^  one  of  the  newest  and  best  of  the  fleet 
colliers,  would  be  a  most  satisfactory  type  of  vessel  to  carry  coal  to 
the  canal.  Her  combined  cargo  and  bunker  capacity  is  12,500  tons ; 
maximum  speed,  14  knots;  economical  speed,  about  10  knots:  cost, 
$822,500.  Colliers  of  the  same  general  type  and  capacity  now  build- 
ing are  costing  approximately  $1,000,000,  but  it  is  l>elieved  that 
$850,000  is  a  fair  estimate  of  cost  of  colliers  of  the  same  type,  with- 
out any  provision  for  carrjring  oil  in  addition  to  coal,  especially  if 
several  such  vessels  were  built  at  one  time. 

Based  on  the  cost  of  operating  the  Cyclops,  the  annual  operating 
expenses  of  the  proposed  canal  colliers  would  oe  approximately: 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  crew,  pilotage,  stores  and  fuel,  and  incidental 

expenses $132,255 

Interest  and  depreciation  (7i  per  cent  on  $850,000) 63, 750 

Total  operating  and  fixed  charges 196,005 

Steaming  at  10  knots  loaded  and  12  knots  light,  or  at  an  average 
of  11  knots,  the  proposed  vessels  could  make  15  round  trips  per  year 
between  Newport  News  and  Coloil.  Some  of  the  coal  will  probably 
be  supplied  rrom  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  and  some  from  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  but  Newport  News  is  selected  as  representing  the 
average  conditions.  Allowmg  only  15  round  trips  annually  gives 
9  days  in  port  on  each  round  trip  for  loading  and  discharging,  etc., 
and  a  period  of  about  30  days  each  year  for  repairs. 

On  each  of  the  15  trips  each  vessel  could  deliver  about  11,500  tons 
of  coal,  after  allowing  1,000  tons  for  bunker  supply  (the  average 
consumption  for  each  round  trip  would  be  less  tnan  900  tons) ;  or 
each  vessel  could  deliver  a  total  of  172,500  tons  per  year.  The  cost 
(including  interest  and  depreciation)  of  operating  the  colliers  being 
$196,005,  the  cost  per  ton  of  coal  delivered  would  be  about  $1.14. 
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It  is  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  return  carm  for  the  canal 
colliers,  though  they  would  be  available  for  the  diipment  of  2LDY 
Government  material  or  freight  from  the  canal  to  home  ports.  It 
is  not  expected  that  there  would  be  enough  such  freight  to  affect  the 
estimatea  transportation  charge  on  coal;  and,  in  general,  it  would 
probably  be  disadvantageous  to  employ  the  colliers  on  any  but  the 
coal  service,  as  frequent  diversion  from  such  service  would  cause 
delays  which  might  offset  anv  advantages  gained. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  proposed  colliers  could  deliver  coal 
at  Colon  more  cheaply  than  could  private  merchant  ships.  In  com- 
parison with  the  estimated  cost  of  $1.14  per  ton,  the  following  freight 
rates  by  steamer  to  points  in  the  West  Indies  and  Caribbean  during 
1911  are  compiled  from  the  W.  W.  Beattie  &  Co.'s  Coal  Trade 
Freight  Keports,  issued  weekly : 


Low. 

Hlgb. 

Avenc» 

Hfttmift,  Cuba , 

$1.80 
L30 
l.SO 
LfiO 
1.75 
1.65 
1.40 
L75 
1.40 
1.15 
LOO 
L60 

$L85 
L85 
2.25 
2.25 
2.50 
2.30 
1.90 
2.60 
L90 
L70 
2.25 
2.20 

IL57 

Matanras,  Cuba ^ 

Cardenas,  Cuba. 

L67 
L87 

Cittifoeeds,  Cuba 

1.87 

Port  of  l^paln,  Trinidad 

2.10 

St.  Lucia*....'. 

1.97 

8t .  Thomas 

1.06 

Barbados 

2.12 

Kingston 

1.65 

CuraccM) 

1.42 

Vera  Cruz 

L82 

ntiftntanamo..                  

1.86 

The  ports  which  may  be  compared  with  Colon  in  distance  from 
Newport  News  are  Port  of  Spain,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Thomas,  Barbados, 
Curacao,  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  average  rates  to  these  ports  was  about 
$1.86,  wnich  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  fi^re  for  comparison  with  the 
estimated  Government  rate  of  $1.05,  giving  a  difference  of  72  cents 
per  ton. 

Assuming  that  the  canal  will  require  3,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  at 
first,  the  gam  from  employing  Government  colliers  would  be  $788,400 
annually,  and  when  the  busmess  of  the  canal  shall  have  increased 
to  equal  that  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  annual  gain  would  amount  to 
about  $2,102,400.  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  initial  canal  traffic  of 
5  ships  per  day,  each  ship  taking  500  tons  of  coal,  and  ultimately  a 
traffic  of  15  ships  per  day.  It  is  assumed  also  that  the  canal  power  and 
lighting  plants,  the  Panama  Railroad,  etc.,  will  use  at  least  500  tons 
per  day. 

Generally,  in  the  merchant  service,  low  rates  prevail  when  there 
is  assurance  of  return  cargoes  or  -when  there  is  ample  available  ton- 
nage to  meet  trade  demands;  when  these  two  conditions  are  coin- 
cioent  the  rates  are  lowest.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  in  the  above  table 
that  in  no  instance  was  the  rate  on  coal  as  low  as  the  estimated  Gov- 
ernment rate  and  in  only  one  case  did  the  lowest  rate  (to  Curacao) 
approach  thereto. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  American  merchant  vessels  taking 
coal  to  the  cam* I  would  find  much  return  business  on  the  Isthmus, 
as  there  is  notliiug  to  indicate  the  development  of  such  business.  To 
obtain  return  cargoes  these  vessels  would  have  to  proceed  to  other 

Eorts  on  the  Central  and  South  American  coasts  or  in  the  West 
ndies,  and  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  obtaining  these  cargoes  would 
probably  offset  to  a  considerable  degree  the  advantage  of  such  busi- 
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nesB.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  colliers  would  discharge 
at  the  canal  in  one  or  two  days  and  return  at  once  to,  say,  Newport 
News  or  Mobile  and  again  load  a  full  cargo.  In  short,  the  (gov- 
ernment colliers  would  always  have  full  carg;oes  one  way  and  would 
lose  no  time,  while  merchant  colliers  would  either  have  to  follow  the 
^me  practice  or  lose  much  time  in  finding  return  business. 

It  was  estiinated  above  that  the  Government  could  save  between 
$788,400  and  $2,102,400  annually  by  operating  its  own  colliers,  but 
this  is  on  freight  alone.  There  would  also  be  a  saving  of  the  first 
cost  of  a  nearly  equal  number  of  fleet  colliers,  which  would  have  to 
be  built  for  the  Navy  if  the  proposed  canal  colliers  were  not  pro- 
vided, and  these  fleet  colliers^  when  built  would  cost  a  large  sum  for 
care,  maintenance,  deterioration,  etc. 

If  war  should  come  and  it  were  necessary  to  withdraw  the  canal 
colliers  for  duty  with  the  fleet,  it  need  not  cause  any  interruption 
of  the  supply  of  coal  to  the  canal,  since  at  least  a  month's  supply 
could  be  kept  in  store  at  the  canal  depots,  and  wh^i  war  became  un- 
minent  merchant  vessels,  both  American  and  foreign,  of  types  not 
suitable  for  service  with  the  fleet,  could  be  chartered  or  purchased 
to  replace  the  canal  colliers. 

On  January  1,  1912,  the  price  of  best  Cardiff  coal,  f.  o.  b.  at 
Cardiff,  was  17  shillings  and  9  p^ice,  or  about  $4.26.  In  comparison 
with  this  the  Navy  contract  price  for  coal  at  Newport  News  is  $2.50. 

The  distances  from  Cardin  and  Newport  News  to  Colon  are  4,887 
and  1,772  miles,  respectively.  The  freight  rate  on  coal  shipped 
in  merchant  vessels  from  Cardiff  to  Colon  would  naturally  vary 
greatly,  but  in  no  case  could  it  be  as  low  as  the  estimated  Govern- 
ment rate  from  Newport  News  to  Colon. 

The  Navy  contract  prices  of  Welsh  coal  at  several  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  as  follows:  Port  Said,  $6.24;  Malta,  $5.16;  Gibral- 
tar, $6.48. 

In  connection  with  the  above  figures  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Navy  contract  is  awarded  after  competition,  and  that  this  contract 
is  believed  to  be  sought  by  the  contractors  not  alone  for  the  Navy 
business,  but  also  for  the  prestige  or  official  recognition  that  such  a 
contract  gives  them.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  the  Navy  rate  may  be 
lower  than  the  prevailing  rate. 

At  the  ports  mentioned  above,  and  also  at  Suez,  coal  is  supplied 
by  private  contractors,  there  being  several  at  Port  Said. 

COST  OP  TRANSPORTING  GOAL   FROM    ATLANTIC   PORTS   TO   OUANTANAMO, 

CUBA, 

1.  The  cost  of  making  shipments  depends  principally  upon  the 
length  of  haul.  Taking,  for  example,  one  of  the  latter  types  of  col- 
lier, such  as  the  Hector  class,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  arrived  at 
by  the  following  method: 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  civilians,  officers,  and  crew,  and  stores 

and  fuel $76, 300. 00 

CJost  of  repairs 12, 300. 00 


Total  cost  of  maintenance  for  12  months 88,600.00 

Original  cost  of  vess^,  al>out  $548,000;  interest  and  depreciation, 
at  7i  per  cent 41, 000. 00 

Total  —- - 129. 600. 00 
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which  amount  is  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  for  one  year. 
The  cost  of  operation  for  one  day  would  be  about  $352.52.  This  ves- 
sel carries  a  cargo  of  7,200  tons,  and  22  days  is  the  estimated  time 
for  her  to  load  at  the  principal  coaling  piers  of  tiiis  country,  namely, 
Hampton  Koads,  sail  for  Guantanamo,  discharge  her  car^o,  and  re- 
turn to  loading  port.  Twenty-two  days,  at  $352.52  per  day,  would 
amount  to  $7,755.44,  or  at  a  rate  on  the  transportaticm  of  7,SM)0  tons 
of  $1.08  per  ton. 

2.  For  the  transportation  of  an  equal  amount  of  coal  at  an  approxi- 
mate average  freight  rate  for  the  past  year  by  chartered  vessels  the 
rate  would  be  $1.85,  or  a  total  of  $132320  for  the  transportation  of  the 
cargo.  This  shows  a  difference  of  77  cents  per  ton  m  favor  of  the 
naval  colliers,  or  a  saving  of  $5,244  on  the  total  cargo. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  coal  from  Wales,  I  suppose,  would  pay  duty  t 

Secretary  Meyer.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  not  a  duty  on  it! 

Secretary  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  colliers  operated  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  could  not  bring  back  freight  and  car- 
goes just  the  same  as  they  are  doing  now? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  do  not  Imow  what  they  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  it  is  being  done  now,  and  if  these  colliers  are 
being  so  used  under  the  jurisdiction  and  management  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  they  could  continue  to  do  the  same  as  they 
are  doing  now? 

Secretary  Meyer.  The  whole  question  may  come  up  before  Con- 
gress in  another  form,  which  requires  investigation,  study,  and 
thought,  and  which,  as  I  have  stated,  interests  ooih  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  commit  myself  on  that  question 
because  I  have  not  given  it  enough  research.  If  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  Grovemment  to  go  mto  the  freight  business  and  to 
own  steamship  lines  and  transport  all  classes  of  freight,  and  to 
operate  such  Hues  in  order  that  it  may  be  done  more  economically, 
and  in  order  to  develop  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  Central  and  South  America,  of  course  that  would  furnish 
auxiliary  vessels  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  that  would  be  necessary 
in  time  of  war,  and  it  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Army  in 
the  way  of  transports  and  to  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
ing bluejackets,  marines,  supplies,  and  other  material.  But  that  is 
a  question  of  policy  concerning  which  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  go 
on  record,  because  I  have  not  given  it  sufficient  study.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  would  furnish  auxiliaries  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  Government  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  and  paid  nothing  for  tolls,  how  would  the  canal  pay  any- 
thing? 

Secretary  Meyer.  The  country  would  get  the  benefit  in  the  form 
of  increased  commerce  and  an  increase  m  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  our  manufacturers  and  farms. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  Gt>vemment  owned  all  the  ships  and 
conducted  all  the  commerce,  there  would  be  no  tolls. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  not  the  question  I  had  in  mind.  If  the 
United  States  owned  its  own  ships  and  operated  tliem,  when,  per- 
haps, it  might  be  as  cheaply  done  by  private  lines — ^and  there  were 
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fibres  and  authorities  furnished  on  the  Isthmus  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  that  is  why  it  is  important  to  have  all  these  figures  in 
the  record — but  if  the  view  is  well  founded  that  private  lines  could 
be  used  to  equally  good  advantage,  would  not  the  position  you  as- 
sume discourage  the  construction  of  American  vessels  and  discourage 
the  development 

Secretary  Mbyer  (interposing).  You  do  not  mean  the  construc- 
tion of  American  vessels? 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  American  merchant  vessels  would  be  engaged 
in  other  relations  than  that.  Would  not  that  policy  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  American  shipping  interests  and  the  development  of  an 
American  merchant  marine,  and  would  not  the  fiinal  result  be  an 
injury  to  American  commerce? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  want  to  impress  clearlv  upon  the  minds  of 
the  committee  that  I  only  go  on  record  as  to  tne  advisability  of  the 
Government  owning  a  sufficient  number  of  colliers  and  supplv  ships  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  canal.  What  I  said  was  that  undoubtedly 
the  discussion  here  was  leading  toward  an  issue  that  might  come  up, 
and  that  is,  whether  the  Government  should  go  into  the  freight  busi- 
ness and  own  steamship  lines  for  the  development  of  commerce.  As 
to  that  question,  I  am  not  prepared  to  so  on  record.  But  I  can  say 
that  if  such  a  policy  should  be  pursued,  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
point  of  view,  it  would  assure  a  marine  service  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  should  undertake  commercial 
transportation  in  order  to  furnish  ships  during  war,  and  if  it  served 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  ships  during  the  time  of  war,  there  would 
be  an  interruption  of  commerce  during  the  period  of  war. 

Secretary  AIeter.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  that, 
but  I  am  ready  to  so  on  record,  and  desire  to  go  on  record,  as  ad- 
vocating the  ownerdiip  by  the  Government  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
colliers  and  vessels  to  meet  the  canal  requirements,  and  that  would 
seem  to  be  an  economical  proposition,  based  on  sound  principles,  be- 
cause they  would  be  useful  all  the  time,  and  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  Navy  in  times  of  emergency  or  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  also  think  that  that  would  be  more 
economical  for  the  Government  even  if  these  ships  did  no  private 
business? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  think  we  can  furnish  figures  on  that  subject 
that  will  demonstrate  our  contention. 

Mr.  Covington.  You  have  used  the  term  "canal  requirements.'' 
Do  you  include  in  that  term  the  coal,  food  supplies,  and  other  neces- 
sary adjuncts  to  the  canal  that  will  be  supplied  there  under  a  scheme 
by  which  the  Government  will  undertake  to  furnish  to  all  vessels 
going  through  the  canal  such  supplies  as  are  needed? 

Secretary  Meter.  I  had  in  mmd  the  coal  requirements  of  every 
character. 

Mr.  Covington.  To  supply  not  only  the  vessels  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  operating  necessities  of  the  canal,  but  to  supply  all 
the  commercial  vessels  using  the  canal  ? 

Secretary  Meter.  In  the  matter  of  coal,  oil,  and  such  supplies  as 
are  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  ships  of  that  character,  and 
provisions  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  do  not  know  what  the  canal 
policy  is  as  to  provisions  of  any  otner  character. 
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Mr.  Covington.  But  you  do  think  that  coal  should  be  supplied? 

Secretary  Meyeb.  Yes,  sir;  and  fuel  of  all  character,  including 
oil,  and  such  parts  of  vessels  as  might  be  necessary  to  supply  any 
need  for  repairs  and  alterations. 

Mr.  SncvENS.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  chairman,  in 
which  he  stated  that  vessels  in  time  of  war  might  be  used  for  other 
purposes  than  commerce,  and  referring  to  your  earlier  statement  to 
the  effect  that  shipping  might  not  m  passing  through  the  canal 
in  time  of  war,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  provision  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  dated  November  18, 1901, 
provides  that  the  canal  shall  be  neutralized  under  certain  rules  which 
were  agreed  upon.  Would  not  that  insure,  in  time  of  war,  the  car- 
riage of  supplies  that  were  necessarv  for  the  oj)eration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  canal,  in  order  to  fulnll  that  requirement  of  neutral- 
ization ? 

Secretary  Meter.  What  I  meant  was  that  I  did  not  suppose  that 
in  time  of  war  there  would  be  as  great  commercial  traffic  through 
the  canal  as  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  there  be  much  difference? 

Secretary  Meyer.  The  channel  of  commerce  is  changed  a  good  deal 
in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  under  this  agreement  the  United  States  could 
not,  in  time  of  war,  prevent  vessels  of  other  nations  from  passing 
through  the  canal? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  refer  to  the  answer  he  made  to  me, 
tiiat  in  time  of  war  there  would  be  less  commerce. 

Mr.  Hamji/ton.  The  question  that  has  occurred  to  my  mind  is  this : 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  military  feature  of  the  canal  is  fully  empha- 
sized, and  the  question  is  whether  we  should  establish  a  military 
form  of  government  down  there  and  make  it  a  purely  military 
establishment,  regarding  everything  else  as  merely  incidental.  I)o 
you  wish  to  say  anything  witfi  reference  to  that? 

Secretary  Meyer.  With  regard  to  a  military  government? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir;  and  with  regard  "to  the  use  of  the  canal 
by  other  countries  and  the  feelings  of  otner  countries  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  treaty  the  United  States  has  the  right 
to  police  the  canal. 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  military  form  of  government 
there. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  civil 
government  and  everything  else  should  be  subordinate  to  military 
government. 

Mr.  Sims.  Having  in  view  the  great  importance  of  being  able  to 
provide  coal,  oil,  and  such  supplies  as  are  necessary  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  regardless  of  the  possibility  of  failure  by  private  con- 
tractors, would  it  be  the  wise  policy,  whether  we  can  do  it  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  oy  private  ships,  to  adopt  the 
policy  suggested,  regardless  of  the  difference  in  cost  that  mignt  ac- 
crue by  letting  it  out  to  private  contract? 

Secretary  Meyer.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  the  wise  policy,  as  re- 
gards coal^  oil,  and  supplies,  to  have  enough  colliers,  which,  if  used 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  canal 
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requirements.  That  means  that  they  would  ^  down  with  a  load 
of  coal  or  oil  and  return  immediately  in  ballast  to  their  former 
ports  to  bring  back  another  cargo  of  coal.  If  those  colliers  should 
gjo  into  other  business  and  await  the  arrival  of  cargoes  and  take  up 
time  to  load  them  and  take  up  more  time  in  touching  at  the  different 
ports  to  discharge  the  cargo  you  would  have  to  invest  more  money 
m  more  colliers  in  order  to  do  the  business.  This  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents  and  figuring  to  show  which  would  be  the  most 
advantageous  method. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  even  if  private  enterprises  would  offer  to  do  it 
cheaper,  as  a  matter  of  wisdom  would  it  not  be  better  to  adopt  that 
course,  even  if  it  should  cost  more  to  deliver  the  coal  ? 

Secretary  Meyer.  I  believe  it  would  be,  because  it  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  having  these  colliers  in 
time  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Unless  we  were  to  build  a  sufficient 
number  of  colliers  to  be  more  than  enough  to  supply  all  the  coal  to 
meet  the  ordinary  requirements,  could  they  be  taken  away  in  time 
of  war  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  Navy  and  Army  without  inter- 
fering seriouslv  with  the  operation  of  the  canal  ? 

Secretary  Meyer.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  operation  of  the  canal 
would  require  less  under  those  conditions,  because  commerce  would 
be  affected  if  war  should  be  commenced.  Of  course  the  matter  of 
greatest  importance  would  be  to  supply  the  Army  and  Navy  in  such 
an  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  danger  of  attack  and  loss  on  the 
ocean,  before  reaching  and  after  leaving  the  protection  of  the  neutral 
canal,  would  lessen  commerce  in  time  of  war  between  any  two  powers. 

Secretary  Meter.  Then  the  canal,  after  a  short  interim,  could 
make  other  arrangements  for  getting  additional  supplies,  if  neces- 
sary, which  the  Navy  could  not  do,  because  it  might  be  the  turning 
point  of  victory  or  defeat. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
establishment  should  be  large  enough  to  have  some  elasticity  about  it. 

Secretary  Meyer.  It  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
an  ample  supply  of  colliers. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  time  has  about  expired  for  this 
session.  You  wiH  be  furnished  a  copy  of  your  statement,  and  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  correct  and  to  add  such  additional 
information  as  occurs  to  you  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  committee. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee  and  myself,  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy 
in  attending  and  for  the  valuable  information  you  have  given  us. 

Thereupon  at  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  adjourned. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington^  January  J?5, 1912. 
My  Dear  Congressman:  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  request, 
I  am  forwarding  the  estimate  of  cost  of  supplying  coal  to  the  Panama 
Canal  by  Government  .vessels. 

]*elieve  me,  faithfully,  yours,  G.  v.  L.  Meyer. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Adamson, 

H(yu8e  of  Representatives. 
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The  U.  S.  S.  Cyclops,  one  of  the  newest  and  best  of  the  fleet  colliers,  would 
be  a  most  satisfactory  type  of  vessel  to  carry  coal  to  the  canal.  Her  combined 
cargo  and  bnnlser  capacity  is  12,500  tons;  maximum  speed,  14  knots;  economi- 
cal speed,  about  10  knots;  cost,  $822,500.  Colliers  of  the  same  goieral  type 
and  capacity  now  building  are  costing  approximately  $1,000,000,  but  it  is 
belieyed  that  $850,000  is  a  fair  estimate  of  cost  of  colliers  of  the  same  type 
without  any  provision  for  carrying  oil  in  addition  to  coal,  especially  if  seTeral 
such  vessels  were  built  at  one  time. 

Based  on  the  cost  of  operating  the  Cyclops,  the  annual  operating  expenses  of 
the  proposed  canal  colliers  would  be  approximately: 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  crew,  pilotage,  stores  and  fuel,  and  incidental 

expenses $132,265 

Interest  and  depreciation  (7i  per  cent  on  $850,000) 68,750 

Total  operating  and  fixed  charges 196,005 

Steaming  at  10  knots  loaded,  and  12  knots  light,  or  at  an  average  of  11 
knots,  the  proposed  vessels  could  make  15  round  trips  per  year  between  Newport 
News  and  Colon.  Some  of  the  coal  will  probably  be  supplied  from  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ports  and  some  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  but  Newport  News 
is  selected  as  representing  the  average  condltiona  Allowing  only  15  round 
trips  annually  gives  9  days  in  port  on  each  round  trip  for  loading  and  discharg- 
ing, etc.,  and  a  period  of  about  30  days  each  year  for  repairs. 

On  each  of  the  15  trips  each  vessel  could  deliver  about  11,500  tons  of  coal 
after  allowing  1,000  tons  for  bunker  supply  (the  average  consumption  for  each 
round  trip  would  be  less  than  900  tons) ;  or  each  vessel  could  deliver  a  total 
of  172,500  tons  per  year.  The  cost  (including  interest  and  depreciation)  of 
operating  the  colliers  being  $196,005,  the  cost  per  ton  of  coal  delivered  would 
be  about  $1.14. 

It  Is  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  return  cargo  for  the  canal  colliers, 
thoiiffli  they  would  be  available  for  the  shipment  of  any  (Jovemment  material 
or  freight  from  the  canal  to  home  ports;  it  is  not  expected  that  there  would  be 
enouprh  such  freight  to  affect  the  estimated  transportation  charge  on  coal; 
and,  in  general,  it  would  probably  be  disadvantageous  to  employ  the  colliers 
on  any  but  the  coal  service,  as  frequent  diversion  from  such  service  would  cause 
delays  which  might  offset  any  advantages  gained. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  proposed  colliers  could  deliver  coal  at  Colon 
more  cheaply  than  could  private  merchant  ships.  In  comparison  with  the 
estimated  cost  of  $1.14  per  ton,  the  following  freight  rates  by  steamer  to  points 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Caribbean  during  1911  are  compiled  from  the  W.  W. 
Beattle  &  Co.*s  Coal  Trade  Freight  Reports,  issued  weekly: 


Prom  Norfolk  to— 

Low. 

High. 

Average. 

Habana,  Cuba 

$1.30 
1.30 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.65 
1.40 
1.75 
1.40 
1.15 
1.00 
1.50 

$1.85 
1.85 
2.25- 
2.25 
2.50 
2.30 
1.90 
2.50 
1.90 
1.70 
2.25 
2.20 

$1.57 

Matanzas,  Cuba 

1.57 

Cardena*',  Cuba 

1.87 

Cienfuepos,  Cubn 

1.87 

Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad 

2.10 

St.  Lucia 

1.97 

St.  Thomas 

1.65 

Barbados 

2.12 

Kingston 

1.65 

Curacao 

1.42 

VeraCnis 

1.92 

GuantaDamo 

1.85 

The  ports  which  may  be  compared  with  Colon  in  distance  from  Newport 
News  are  Port  of  Spain,  St  Lucia,  St.  Thomas.  Barbados,  Curacao,  and  Vera 
Cruz.  The  average  rates  to  these  ports  was  about  $1.86,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  figure  for  comparison  with  the  estimated  Government  rate  of  $1.05. 
giving  a  difference  of  $0.72  per  ton. 

Assuming  that  the  canal  will  require  3,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  at  first,  the 
gain  from   employing  Government  colliers  would  be  $788,400  annually,  and 
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when  the  business  of  the  canal  shall  haye  increased  to  equal  that  of  the  Snez 
Canal  the  annual  gain  would  amount  to  about  $2,102,400.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  an  initial  canal  traffic  of  5  ships  per  day,  each  ship  taking  500  tons  of 
coal,  and  ultimately  a  traffic  of  15  ships  per  day.  It  is  assumed  also  that  the 
canal  ix)wet  and  lighting  plants,  the  Panama  Railroad,  etc.,  will  use  at  least  500 
tons  per  day. 

Generally  in  the  merchant  service  low  rates  prevail  when  there  is  assurance 
of  return  cargoes  or  when  there  is  ample  available  tonnage  to  meet  trade  de- 
mands; when  these  two  conditions  are  coincident  the  rates  are  lowest  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  in  the  al>ove  table  that  in  no  instance  was  the  rate  on  coal  as 
low  as  the  estimated  Government  rate,  and  in  only  one  case  did  the  lowest  rate 
(to  Curacao)  approach  thereto. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  American  merchant  vessels  taking  coal  to  the 
canal  would  tind  much  return  business  on  the  Isthmus,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  development  of  such  business.  To  obtain  return  cargoes  these 
vessels  would  have  to  proceed  to  other  ports  on  the  Central  and  South  American 
coasts  or  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  obtaining  these 
cargoes  would  probably  offset  to  a  considerable  degree  the  advantage  of  such 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  colliers  would  discharge  at  the 
canal  in  one  or  two  days  and  return  at  once  to,  say,  Newport  News  or  Mobile 
and  again  load  a  full  cargo.  In  short,  the  Government  colliers  would  always 
have  full  cargoes  one  way  and  would  lose  no  time,  while  merchant  colliers 
would  either  have  to  follow  the  same  practice  or  lose  much  time  in  finding 
return  business. 

It  was  estimated  above  that  the  Goveniment  could  save  between 
$788,400  and  $2,102,400  annually  by  operating  its  own  colliers,  but 
this  is  on  freight  alone.  There  would  also  be  a  saving  of  the  first 
cost  of  a  nearly  equal  number  of  fleet  colliers^  which  would  have  to 
be  built  for  the  Navy  if  the  proposed  canal  coUiers  were  not  provided, 
and  these  fleet  colliers,  when  built,  would  cost  a  large  sum  for  care, 
maintenance,  deterioration,  etc. 

If  war  should  come  and  it  were  necessary  to  withdraw  the  canal 
colliers  for  duty  with  the  fleet,  it  need  not  cause  any  interruption  of 
the  supply  of  coal  to  the  canal,  since  at  least  a  month's  supply  could 
be  kept  in  store  at  the  canal  depots,  and  when  war  became  imminent 
merchant  vessels,  both  American  and  foreign,  of  types  not  suitable 
for  service  with  the  fleet,  could  be  chartered  or  purchased  to  replace 
the  canal  colliers. 

On  January  1, 1912,  the  price  of  best  Cardiff  coal  f .  o.  b.  at  Cardiff 
was  17  shillings  and  9  pence,  or  about  $4.26.  In  comparison  with  this 
the  Navy  contract  price  for  coal  at  Newport  News  is  $2.50. 

The  distances  from  Cardiff  and  Newport  News  to  Colon  are  4,887 
and  1,772  miles,  respectively^.  The  freight  rate  on  coal  shipped  in 
merchant  vessels  from  Cardiff  to  Colon  would  naturally  vary  greatly, 
but  in  no  case  could  it  be  as  low  as  the  estimated  Government  rate 
from  Newport  News  to  Colon. 

The  Navy  contract  prices  of  Welsh  coal  at  several  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  as  follows:  Port  Said,  $6.24;  Malt^,  $5.16;  Gibral- 
tar, $6.48. 

In  connection  with  the  above  figjures  it  is  to  Jje  noted  that  the  Navy 
contract  is  awarded  after  competition,  and  that  this  contract  is  be- 
lieved to  be  sought  by  the  contractors  not  alone  for  the  Navy  busi- 
ness, but  also  for  the  prestige  or  official  recognition  that  such  a  con- 
tract gives  them.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  the  Navy  rate  may  be 
lower  than  the  prevailing  rate. 

At  the  ports  mentioned  above,  and  also  at  Suez,  coal  is  supplied  by 
private  contractors,  there  being  several  at  Port  Said. 
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Hoxm  OF  HbpbxsbktativeS) 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Friday^  January  19y  191t. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o^clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEHEHT  OE  MB.   B.  H.   BOBINSON,   NAVAL  CONSIBTJCIOB, 
UJNITED  STATES  NAVT. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  title  are  you  called  in  common  inter- 
course and  in  society! 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  I  am  commonly  addressed  as  "  Mister." 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  we  are  addressing  you  officially,  what 
shall  we  call  you  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  My  rank  is  lieutenant  oommander,  but  my  title  is 
naval  constructor. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  be  glad  if  you  will  give  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Constructor,  such  knowledge  and  assistance  as  comes 
within  your  power  in  determining  something  about  the  measurement 
of  ships  and  the  tonnage  of  vessefe,  and  on  any  other  matter  pertain- 
ing to  vessels  which,  we  hope,  will  go  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  I  do  not  mow  that  I  quite  understand  what  you 
want  of  me  or  how  you  want  me  to  go  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  now  you  measure  vessels? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  three  ways  of  rating  the  size  of 
vessels.  One  is  by  displacement,  which  means  the  weight  of  the  ship 
and  the  amount  of  water  displaced  by  the  ship.  That  is  the  common 
way  of  rating  all  war  vessels:  that  is^  on  the  basis  of  displacement. 
Another  way  is  the  dead-weignt  carrying  capacity  of  the  snip. 

The  CHAiR3iAN.  Before  vou  go  from  this  displacement  system  will 
you  tell  us  your  method  of  computation? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  determine  by  a  mathematical  calculation, 
and  there  is  no  guess  about  it  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  niind  disclosing  the  mathematical 
operation  ?  What  are  the  factors  in  the  calculation  that  produce  the 
result? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  only  thing  necessary  to  know  is  the  draft  and 
the  underwater  shape  of  the  ship,  and  then  by  measuring  the  cross 
section  at  various  positions  along  the  shape  of  the  ship  you  can  get 
the  area  of  that  section,  and  by  applying  to  these  areas  what  is  called 
Simpson's  rule  or  the  trapezoidal  rule,  which  is  a  rather  laborious 
calculation,  you  arrive  at  the  cubical  contents  of  the  underwater 
body  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  How  many  cross  sections  would  you 
take,  say,  of  a  first-class  battleship;  that  is,  of  our  largest  baUle- 
ship? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  our  calculations  I  think  we  use  20  cross  sections. 
It  depends  upon  the  rule  applied.  In  our  Navy  we  use  the  trape- 
zoidal rule  and  the  British  use  the  Simpson  rule. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then  the  cross  sections  taken  of  our  largest  battle- 
ship would  be  about  15  feet? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Our  long^t  battleship  to-day  is  565  feet,  so  it 
would  be  about  28  feet.  What  you  do  is  to  take  the  length  and 
divide  it  into  a  definite  number  of  spaces. 
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The  Chairman.  Battleships  are  shorter  and  wider  in  proportion 
than  the  ships  of  commerce,  are  they  not) 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatrman.  In  many  cases  merchant  ships  are  made  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  when  you  have  two  or  more  of  the  same 
design  you  call  them  sister  diipsf 

Mr.  KoBiKsoN.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  quite  customary  when  an  act  of 
Congress  authorizes  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  the  same  class  to 
make  them  all  alike.  If  Congress  authorizes  three  battleships  in 
any  one  year,  they  are  usually  made  alike. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  frequent  practice 
in  the  construction  of  commercial  ships? 

Mr.  BoBiNsoN.  It  is  only  common  Imowledge  that  I  have,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  as  frequent  as  the  shipbuilders  would  like.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  quite  customary  to  jpive  a  yard  orders  for  several  ships  of 
the  same  type,  and  some  var^  in  Great  Britain  make  a  specialty  of 
building  the  same  type  oi  ship,  and  they  may  turn  out  20  or  80  snips 
of  a  given  type  before  changing  the  design,  and  they  would  simply 
carry  the  molds  in  stock. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for  canal  purposes, 
and  also  for  all  purposes,  if  that  practice  was  more  frequent? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  can  proceed. 

Mr.  Hamun.  He  said  there  were  three  systems;  and  if  he  is 
through  with  that  one.  I  would  suggest  that  he  take  up  another. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Beiore  he  does  so  I  would  like  to  ask  if  he  has 
familiarized  himself  with  Capt.  McAllister's  block  system  of  dis- 
placement? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  I  understand  that  to  mean  the  block  coefficient 
system,  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  That  is  simply  this :  You  have  got 
to  work  up  the  displacement,  divide  it  by  the  aisplacement  of  the  sur- 
rounding olock,  getting  your  block  coefficient,  and  when  you  get  the 
block  ci^fficient  it  is  the  simplest  way  of  calculating  the  displace- 
ment. 

Mr.  EInowi-and.  It  is  not  a  new  system  then? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir;  not  if  I  understand  your  meaning  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  a  vessel  entered  the  Panama  Canal  at  Cristobal 
without  any  plan  or  certificate  except  the  usual  certificate  as  to  the 
net  tonnage,  and  the  block-displacement  system  were  in  force  as  regu- 
lating the  levying  of  tolls,  what  would  the  canal  officials  be  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  measure  that  ship  according  to  the  block-displace- 
ment ^stem?  What  would  have  to  be  done?  Suppose  a  ship  en- 
tered the  canal  with  nothing  to  show  except  her  registered  tonnage, 
which  we  did  not  use,  what  would  be  necessary  under  the  block- 
displacement  system  in  order  to  calculate  the  measurements  of  the 
vessel? 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  you  had  no  other  data  I  do  not  know  what  you 
would  do  to  get  the  displacement,  unless  you  put  the  ship  in  dry- 
dock  and  measured  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  could  not  measure  it  in  the  water? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  else  you  would  do 
to  get  the  displacement  unless  you  had  a  certificate  showing  the 
length,  breadth,  and  draft,  and  the  block  coefficient 
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Mr.  Stevens.  You  would  have  to  have  the  plan  to  show  the  pro- 
portions and  outlines  of  this  ship  from  some  concern  in  order  to 
measure  her  by  the  block  system? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  have  to  be  done  before  she  came 
there,  or  you  would  have  to  do  it  there. 

Mr.  SravENS.  And  you  could  not  do  it  without  dry-docking  the 
ship? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  might,  by  closely  measuring  up  the  inside  of 
the  ship,  but  if  the  ship  was  laden  you  could  not  do  that  very  well. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  ship  at  the  water  line 
would  have  to  be  measured,  and  then  the  draft  would  be  indicated 
upon  the  bow  of  the  boat  in  figures? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  the  width  of  the  ship  at  the  water  line  could  be 
easily  ascertained,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Then  why  would  not  that  give  you  the  water  dis- 
placement of  that  ship  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  will  if  you  know  the  block  coefficient.  The 
builder  has  the  block  coefficient  in  connection  with  the  plans  of  the 
ship.  By  doing  as  you  suggest  you  could  find  the  displacement  in 
five  minutes;  but  if  he  has  not  put  the  block  coefficient  there,  then 
you  would  have  to  find  the  block  coefficient,  because  the  length  times 
the  breadth  times  the  draft  would  be  the  volume  of  a  rectangular 
body,  and  not  of  a  shipshape  body. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Is  this  data  put  on  the  ship's  papers? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  [indicating  a  blank  certificate]  is  what  the  ship 
usually  carries  ? 

Mr.  RoiuNSON.  Yes,  sir;  in  accordance  with  our  interstate  com- 
merce law  as  to  measurements. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  shows  only  the  net  tonnage? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  gross  and  net  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  Capt.  McAllister,  he  thought  he 
could  look  at  the  graded  scale  and  find  the  depth  of  these  ships  in 
the  water,  and  could  easily  find  the  length  and  breadth,  and  would 
multiply  these  three  together,  and,  as  I  understood  his  proposition,  a 
parallelepipedon,  made  by  multiplying  these  three  figures  together, 
would  constitute  the  block,  and  that  he  would  not  resort  to  any  fur- 
ther calculations,  but  would  take  each  ship  according  to  that  paral- 
lelepipedon, and  he  said  the  finer  shaped  ships  could  afford  to  lose  on 
the  weight  ascertained  by  that  system  of  measurement^  because  they 
had  greater  speed  and  charged  a  higher  rate  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, and  that  everything  would  work  out  equally  in  the  wind-up. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  aa- 
visability  of  it,  but,  while  such  ships  do  charge  a  higher  rate,  it  costs 
much  more  to  run  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  my  understanding  of  the  system  correct? 

Mr.  RoB/NSON.  Your  understanding,  I  think,  is  quite  correct,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  not  a  measure  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ship  at 
all,  because  in  that  parallelepiped  might  be  included  very  fine- 
formed  ships  and  very  full-formed  ships. 
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The  Chaibman.  But  he  said  that  the  finer-formed  ships  had  a 
higher  speed  and  charged  more  for  carriage,  and  that  that  would 
equalize  everything. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  they  carry  a  better  grade  of  merchandise? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  That  is  something  the  shipping  people  could  give 
you  better  information  upon. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Would  your  knowledge  and  qualifica- 
tions as  a  naval  constructor  qualify  you  to  speak  with  reference  to  net 
register  tonnage  and  all  those  alliea  questions? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  such  systems  as  are  applied  to 
merchant  vessels? 

Mr.  SoBiNSON.  Yes,  sir ;  on  anything  that  has  to  do  with  plans  or 
shipbuilding  and  naval  architecture  generally.    I  would  be  quali- 
fiea  to  speak  upon  those  subjects,  but  when  it  comes  to  such  questions 
as  how  much  money  can  be  made  by  carrying  certain  lines  of  freight,  • 
T  have  my  opinion,  but  it  is  not  based  on  personal  experience. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Would  these  measurements  make  any  difference  now, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  gentleman  here  yesterday  who  made 
the  statement  that  at  the  present  time  we  had  very  few  ships  that 
could  or  would  use  the  canal? 

Mr.  E^NOWLAND.  American  ships? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBiNsoN.  I  should  not  think  that  would  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion.   I  think  there  are  to  be  more  built  that  will  use  the  canal. 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  there  are  no  ships  to  use  the  canal,  no  benefit  would 
be  derived  under  these  measurements.    That  is  the  proposition. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  I  am  afraid  that  the  question  of  what  they  have  to 
carry  and  how  fast  they  can  carry  it  would  become  more  important 
than  this. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  through  with  that  system,  I  suggest 
that  you  take  up  some  other. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  The  second  svstem  of  measurement  is  by  the  dead- 
weight carrying  capacitv  of  the  ship,  and  it  is  very  little  used  ex- 
cept with  reference  to  bulk  carriers.  For  instance,  in  the  United 
States,  such  ships  as  carry  ore  and  coal  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is 
used  with  them  to  find  out  how  many  thousand  tons  of  bulk  coal  or 
bulk  ore  they  can  carry  on  a  trip. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  The  so-called  dead- weight  carrving-ca- 
pacity  system  includes  everything  that  is  inclosed  on  the  ship— that 
IS,  the  engine  space,  crew  space,  bunkers,  and  everything  else,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  coming  to  that  in  a  minute.  The  dead- weight 
carriage  system  is  very  little  used,  and  while  it  is  of  value  in  com- 
paring ships  of  the  same  type — ^that  is,  bulk  carriers  of  the  same 
type — ^it  would  not  be  of  any  particular  value  in  comparing  a  pas- 
senger ship  with  a  bulk  carrier,  and  this  question  of  internaj  capacity 
I  wiU  touch  on  in  the  next  system. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  What  is  the  next  system? 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  The  registered-tonnage  system. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  wanted  to  saj  that  I  have  not  before 
me  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  but  he  went  into 
a  discussion  of  that  system,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
for  the  committee  to  be  in  a  position  to  pass  upcn  this  matter  that 
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we  should  understand  these  different  measurement  methods.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  ^ther  from  studying  it,  and  from  what  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation  savs  in  his  report,  there  are  three  main  sys- 
tems of  measurement.  He  began  with  the  displacement  system, 
which  is  very  simple,  of  course,  and  I  &[athered  the  idea  that  he  would 
simply  measure  the  cubical  contents  of  the  inclosed  shell  of  the  ship, 
so  to  speak,  and  get  the  gross  tonnage. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  CJolorado.  Now,  I  understand  that  net  register 
tonnage  is  the  space  left  in  the  inclosed  shell  after  you  make  certain 
deductions? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  CJolorado.  After  making  certain  deductions  for 
the  engine-room,  bunkers,  crew  space,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween ^oss  tonnage  and  dead- weight  tonnage? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  difference  between  gross  tonnage  and  net  ton- 
nage? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  No,  sir;  the  difference  between  gross 
tonnage  and  dead-weight  tonnage.  I* understand  that  the  terms 
"  net  tonnage  "  and  "  net  registered  tonnage  "  are  used  interchange- 
ably, and,  as  I  say,  net  tonnage  is  the  space  of  100  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton  left  after  making  certain  deductions,  which  we  all  generally 
understand.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  difference  between  dead-weight 
tonnage  and  gross  tonnage? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Dead-weight  tonnage  is  the  number  of  actual  Ions 
tons  that  you  can  carrv  on  a  ship;  gross  tonnage  is  tlie  number  of 
measurement  tons,  ana  the  measurement  ton  is  100  cubic  feet  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  long  ton  except  that  it  is  an  aii)itrary 
indication  of  the  weight  you  can  carry.    Tnoee  are  the  differences. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Tne  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  in  his  report. 


Dead-weight  tonnage  covers  only  the  ayoirdupois  weight  of  the  cargo  which 
the  Bhip  can  carry. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  in  talking  about  dead- 
weight tonnaffe  that  you  refer  to  the  actual  power  of  tlie  ship  to 
carry  a  specific  number  of  tons. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  do  you  find  out  that? 

Mr.  Driscx)ll.  Does  it  mean  the  amount  actually  carried,  in  tons, 
or  the  power  of  the  ship  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  tons?  In 
other  words,  does  it  refer  to  the  capacity  or  the  power  of  the  ship? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  the  ability  of  a  ship  to  carry  in  tons,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  number  of  tons  actually  carried  on  the  ship 
when  fully  loaded. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  vou  speak  of  the  dead-weight  tonnage 
of  a  ship  you  really  assume  the  power  of  that  ship  to  carry  that 
number  of  tons  in  weight? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Let  us  find  out  how  it  is  measured. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  mean  that,  Mr.  Constructor! 
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Mr.  BoBiKSOK.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  generally  use  the  term  "  power ^ 
in  the  sense  of  horsepower. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  the  ability  of  the  ship  to  stay  on  the  water 
and  float  with  the  maximum  number  of  tons  at>oard? 

Mr.  BoBiNSOK.  That  is  correct 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  can  answer  the  question  of  Mr.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Hamun.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  if  we  would  allow  the 
lieutenant  to  take  up  these  systems  of  measurement  and  explain  them 
as  he  goes  along,  we  will  understand  it  better. 

Mr.  Mabttn  of  Colorado.  I  would  like  to  study  all  the  systems, 
and  I  Uiink  it  right  for  us  to  state  the  confusion  existing  in  our  own 
minds  in  advance,  but  I  would  like  for  the  commander  to  take  up 
the  different  systems  of  measuring  ships  one  after  the  other. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOK.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  back  and  go  over  it  again? 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  you  have  rully  covered  displacement  ton- 
nage, or  you  have  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  iptoBiNSON.  In  calculating  the  dead- weight  carrying  capacity 
of  a  ship,  you  would  calculate  the  displacement  when  tiiere  was  no 
cargo  on  board  and  then  calculate  the  displacement  when  it  was 
loaded  down  to  the  maximum,  then  you  would  subtract  one  from  the 
other,  and  in  that  way  get  the  dead-weight  carrying  capacity  of 
the  ship. 

Mp.  Hamlin.  You  say  you  calculate  the  displacement  when  loaded 
to  its  capacity  and  when  unloaded.    How  do  you  calculate  that? 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  In  order  to  get  the  displacement  of  the  ship  when 
unloaded,  if  you  wished  to  get  it  before  the  ship  was  completed,  you 
would  have  to  keep  a  record  or  make  an  estimate  of  the  weight  of  the 
material  that  went  into  the  ship  when  it  was  built.  Add  to  that  the 
amount  of  stores,  coal  in  the  bunkers,  and  the  things  that  are  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  ship,  and  you  would  have  the  light  displacement 
It  can  also  be  calculated  quickly  from  the  plans  by  measuring  the 
draft  Similarly  vou  may  calculate  the  displacement  at  the  maxi- 
mum draft  when  loaded  and  subtract  one  zrom  the  other  and  you 
would  have  it.  For  any  given  ship  traveling  on  the  Atlantic  there 
18  a  limit  of  allowable  draft,  and  oy  measurmg  that  distance  from 
the  bottom  of  the  keel  and  applying  it  to  your  plan  you  can  mathe- 
mati(»iUy  calculate  the  displacement  up  to  that  water  line. 

Mr.  Hamun.  That  does  not  explain  much  to  me. 

Mr.  Rdbinson.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Well,  take  a  given  ship  floating  on  the  water.  You 
know  nothing  about  that  ship  and  you  want  to  calculate  the  displace- 
ment of  that  ship.  Now,  how  would  you  calculate  the  displacement 
of  tiiat  ship,  relying  solely  upon  measurements  that  you  must  make 
yourself? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  If  you  have  no  data  to  go  on,  you  would  have  to  put 
her  in  dry  dock  and  measure  her  up.  If  vou  have  no  data  in  advance, 
you  have  got  to  put  here  in  dry  dock  and  measure  the  ship,  but  every 
builder  has  this  data,  because  he  must  have  it  in  order  to  build  the 
ship. 

Mr.  Marten  of  Colorado.  Are  they  reliable,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  committee,  as 
an  objection  to  the  net-tonnage  scheme,  that  you  could  easily  commit 
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a  fraud  by  getting  an  understatement  of  the  repst^^d  tonnage, 
unless  established  by  measurement,  and  that,  even  then,  the  designers 
and  builders  can  easily  avoid  that  and  profitably  avoid  it.  I  nave 
heard  it  stated  outside  that  there  were  designers  and  builders  who 
were  not  at  all  averse  to  doing  that  kind  of  business*  Would  that 
apply  to  the  displacement  system  of  measurement  as  well? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir;  displacement  is  one  of  the  laws  of  crea- 
tion, and  you  can  not  chajiffe  it  It  is  the  same  as  gravity.  If  you 
have  a  ship  so  larjze  it  will  displace  just  so  much  water. 

Mr.  Gould.  Wfll  this  dead-weight  capacity,  which  you  obtain  by 
measurement,  correspond  with  the  actual  number  of  tons  of  cargo 
that  you  could  weigh  on  a  ship  when  you  charter  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  necessarily.  It  the  ship  was  designed  to  carry 
ore,  which  weighs  very  much  more  than  coal,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
^et  as  much  coal  in,  but  if  she  were  designed  to  carry  coal  it  could  be 
done  very  well.  Ab  an  abstract  proposition,  you  might  build  a  ship 
to  carry  lead  and  make  a  hold  that  would  take  10,000  tons  of  lead.  It 
would  not  be  a  bi^  hold,  and  you  could  not  put  10,000  tons  of  coal  in 
there,  because  coal  is  lighter. 

Mr.  Gould.  When  you  charter  a  vessel  they  give  you  her  capacity, 
but  when  you  load  her  you  find  that  you  have  in  twice  as  many  tons 
of  freight  as  her  capacity  was  represented.  Perhaps  that  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  undoubtedly  she  will  bring  a  good  many  more  tons. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  possibly  in  that  case  you  may  have  been 
rating  on  a  100  cubic  feet  ton. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  dead-weight  tonnage  sys- 
tem on  the  canal,  we  would  not  get  any  tolls  at  aU  out  of  ceoi^ain 
ships,  would  we? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recommend  the  dead-weight  car- 
rying capacity  for  any  purpose,  except  possibly  for  ore  carriers, 
where  it  is  desired  to  compare  one  with  another  to  find  out  which 
one  can  bring  in  the  most  ore  for  a  given  amount  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  next  system. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  next  system  is  the  registered  tonnage  system, 
and  that  is.  in  its  various  forms,  used  generally  all  over  tlie  world, 
80  far  as  I  Know,  for  determining  dock  diarges,  wharf  charges,  canal 
tolls,  and  all  kinds  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  very  serious  consideration  for  us 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  find  a  ^eat  many  advantages  with  some 
of  these  other  systems  in  the  operation  of  the  canal  beSre  we  depart 
from  the  universal  custom?  ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  If  I  were  in  your  position,  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  do  naval  ships  pay  on  going  through  Suez? 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  net  registered  tonnage.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  you  have  two  systems,  one  for  merchant  ships  and  one  for  naval 
ships. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  which  division  would  you  put  passenger  lines? 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  merchant  ships — in  fact,  everythinff  except  war- 
ships would  be  classed  as  merchant  ships,  and  cansd  tolls,  dock 
diarges,  wharf  charges,  etc.,  for  these  merchant  vessels  would  be 
natura^  based  on  the  net  registered  tonnage  system  of  measurement 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  tiiat  you  would  have  net  registered 
tonnage  for  freighters.    What  would  you  have  for  warships? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  the  displacement  system  would  be  good  for 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  displacement  of  a  warship  is  the  most  accurate 
means  of  estimating  the  value  of  that  warship  or  the  power  of  that 
warship.  It  is  not  an  absolutely  accurate  measurement,  but  it  is  the 
most  accurate  measure  you  could  name.  If  a  ship  has  20,000  tons 
displacementj  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  it  is  twice  as  valuable 
from  the  military  standpoint  as  a  10,000-ton  ship  or  a  ship  of  10,000 
tons  displacement. 

The  Chaikman.  The  same  reason  as  to  the  custom  of  dealing  with 
health  officers,  custom  officers,  pilotage  charges,  etc.,  does  not  apply 
to  warships  as  to  the  others? 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  of  those  things  are  now  fixed,  so  far  as  they  are 
used,  on  net  registered  tonnage  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  warehips  also? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  What  would  be  the  net  registered  ton- 
nage of  a  battleship  of  16,000  tons  displacement? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  would  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
8,000  tons  or  less — usually  considerably  less. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Would  you  work  out  a  system  of  charges 
upon  the  displacement  basis  for  battleships  which,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, would  correspond  to  what  the  net  registered  tonnage  would  pro- 
duce if  used  as  a  oasis  for  charring  tolls? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  would  require  consideration  as  to  whether 
you  ought  not  to  reduce  the  unit  charge  per  ton  in  charging  for 
displacement.    You  could  regard  that  as  near  half,  I  thirS^ 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That  is  what  I  meant.  I  was  wondering 
if  you  had  in  mind  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  the  figures  in  my  office  and  can  give  you 
more  accurate  data  when  I  come  to  revise  my  statement. 

Average  per  cent  which  Suez  tonnage  U  of  displacement. 

Battleships  and  armored  cruisers 86 

Cruisers 36 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 55 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad.  also,  if  you  will  give  us  a  general 
idea,  making  it  as  accurate  as  can  be,  or  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
by  charging  tolls  upon  the  different  systems  of  measurement  as  ap- 
plied to  the  different  classes  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  furnish  such  data  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Just  to  get  my  idea  in  the  record, 
would  you  take  a  large  battleship,  say  of  16,000  tons  displacement, 
and  say  she  would  produce  8,000  net  registered  tonnage,  and  the 
net  registered  tonnage  would  pay,  say,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ton,  and 
<hen  would  you  work  out  for  the  battleship  something  like  50  cents 
per  ton  on  the  system  you  propose? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  evened  up  in  the  end.  This 
question  of  calculating  registered  tonnage  on  a  warship  is  an  ex- 
teemely  complicated  thing,  because  a  warship  is  designed  with  no 
reference  whatever  to  carrying  cargo  or  passengers.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated structure,  and  you  would  have  to  measure  up  all  these  sp^cep 
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put  in  for  military  purposes  and  not  for  carrying  purposes  or  freight 

Surposes,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  In  connection  with  the 
uez  Canal  I  took  up  some  years  ago  the  question  of  providing  cer- 
tificates for  our  ships  which  might  go  through  Suez  CanaL  The  Suez 
Canal  authorities  issue  a  publication,  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  contain- 
ing all  their  rules  as  to  tne  coUecticm  of  net  registered  tonnage.  In 
a  general  way  they  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  warships  and 
merchant  vessels.  There  may  be  a  few  small  instances  in  which  they 
differ,  but  on- the  whole  they  are  the  same. 

The  Chaibb£an.  I  suppose  that  space  which  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  net  registered  tonnage  and  the  plan  you  suggest  is  never 
used  except  in  time  of  war? 

Mr.  BoBiKSON.  That  is  true,  if  I  understand  your  meaning. 

The  Chairman.  So^  when  you  go  through  in  time  of  peace,  they 
will  be  really  chargmg  you  for  space  that  is  not  u^  for  any 
purpose? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  It  might  happen  that  way.  Speaking  of  these  rules. 
I  attempted  to  formulate  a  set  of  definite  instructions  that  I  could 
hand  to  the  draftsman  and  tell  him  how  to  do  these  things;  and  I 
found  that  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  questions  that  might  be 
considered  a  dozen  different  ways,  so  we  wrote  a  letter,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  the  Suez  Canal  authorities,  in  order  to  get 
their  ruling  on  these  questions.  About  a  year  and  a  half  later  we 
found  that  we  still  had  a  lot  of  questions  we  did  not  understand,  and 
we  wrote  asain,  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  we  have  gotten  up  a  book 
that  would  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  calculating  the  registered  tonnage 
of  a  warship.  It  was  a  huge  job,  but  when  I  got  it  all  down  it  did  not 
seem  to  amount  to  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  lend  us  that  book  for  a  few  days! 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  typewritten  form. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  that  in  the  record! 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  I  think  so.  This  was  simply  gotten  up  with  an 
idea  that  the  officer  would  not  have  to  do  this  for  himself.  This  is 
the  set  of  rules  [submitting  book  to  the  committee]. 

1^.  Gould.  Suppose  we  had  this  displacement  measurement  in 
force,  and  two  ships  should  go  into  the  canal,  one  a  flat-bottom  boat 
and  one  more  finely  constructed,  and,  say,  the  tolls  were  $1  per  ton. 
Now,  take  the  two  ships ;  how  much  could  one  gain  or  lose  over  the 
other!    How  much  would  they  vary! 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  If  you  had  a  cargo  boat  or  steamer  of  given  dimen- 
sions, and  a  fast  passenger  steamer  of  given  dimension,  you  might 
penalize  the  fine  ship  as  much  as  about  35  per  cent,  I  should  say,  in 
the  matter  of  charges — that  is,  if  you  just  measured  her  over  all 
dimensions. 

Mr.  Kichardson.  What  is  this  book  you  have  here  in  typewritten 
form!  Is  it  based  upon  the  value  of  everything  going  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal — that  is,  the  cost  or  the  canal — or  is  it  based 
upon  the  operatingexpenses  of  the  canal ! 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  These  rules  were  determined  by  the  International 
Commission  held  in  Constantinople  in  1877.  I  suppose  it  is  based 
on  the  earning  power  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  EiOHARDSON.  And  not  on  the  value  of  the  canal  or  the  operat- 
expenses  of  the  canal! 

!¥80N.  I  think  not 
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Mr.  R1CHABD6ON.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  important  question 
to  consider  in  connection  with  the  canal  is  whether  we  should  pursue 
the  poUcv,  in  char^g  tolls,  of  getting  back  enough  money  to  pay 
the  people  for  the  investment  made  on  the  canal,  or  should  we  base 
our  tolls  upon  the  operating  expenses  of  the  canal  f  What  is  your 
1^  opinion  about  that! 

Mr.  Sabath.  Would  not  that  depend  on  how  many  boats  would 
go  through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  EicHABDSON.  I  want  him  to  answer  the  question,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  That  is  something  I  have  not  thought  very  much 
about,  but  I  should  think  it  should  oe  based  upon  the  cost  of  upkeep 
and  operation. 

Mr.  BiOHABDSON.  Just  the  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  indudes  upkeep  and  maint^ance. 

Mr.  BiOHABDSON.  Then,  you  do  not  think  the  canal  was  built  for 
commercial  purposes? 

Mr.  BoBiNsoN.  I  have  never  thought  so. 

Mr.  BiCHABDSON.  Was  it  built  for  war? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  I  thought  you  meant  by  the  term  *'  commercial  pur- 
poses "  the  making  of  money.  I  never  thought  that  it  was  built  with 
any  idea  of  making  money. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  know  but  that  the  lieutenant's  view  about 
differential  tolls  would  encourage  war. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  My  suggestion  of  a  cheaper  rate  of  toll  was  based 
on  the  displacement  measuring,  because  displacement  would  be  a 
bigger  measurement  than  net  registered  tonnage. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  understood  from  the  commander's 
statement  that  his  idea  was  not  to  give  warships  a  cheaper  rate,  as 
such,  but  a  cheaper  rate  per  ton  on  a  different  system  of  measure- 
ment— that  is,  the  displacement  system  which  would  work  out  about 
what  the  net  registered  tonnage  charge  would  be  if  the  vessel  were 
measured  according  to  that  system. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  idea. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whethjer  there  should  be 
anv  discrimination  or  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  did  not  intend  to  express  any  opimon  on  that. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Don't  you  think  that  when  a  Doat  goes  through 
there  with  a  large  tonnage  and  comes  back  light  that  there  ou^t 
to  be  some  difference  in  me  rate  when  it  is  going  back  to  its  desti- 
nation? When  it  goes  through  heavily  loaded  and  they  pay  the 
tolls  and  then  comes  back  light,  don't  you  think  there  ought  to  be 
some  rebate  or  discrimination  made? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  seems  to  me  like  the  dead  weight  carrying 
capacity  system.  I  think  a  vessel  should  be  charged  on  its  ability 
to  make  money ;  if  it  is  not  making  money  it  is  the  fault  of  the  ship- 
owners, and  the  internal  capacity  of  a  ship  is  a  measure  of  its  ability 
to  make  money. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  do  not  mean  registered  tonnage? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Suez  Canal  gives  a  reduction  of  2^  francs 
per  ton  for  going  through  in  ballast. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  witness  started  to  enlighten  us  with  regard  to 
the  various  systems  of  measurement.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  ne  was 
called  here  for  that  purpose.    He  has  stated  that  he  has  devoted  a 
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OTeat  deal  of  time  to  that  subject  and  that  he  is  an  expert,  and  1 
tnink  we  should  hear  from  him  on  the  subject  of  measurements. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  so  rules. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Taking  up  the  subject  of  net  registered  tannage, 
this  is  based  on  what  was  called  the  Moorsom  system,  which  is  a 
measurement  system  by  which  the  internal  capacity  of  a  ship  is 
measured.  From  this  total  internal  capacity  of  the  ship  is  subtracted 
certain  spaces  which  are  not  available  for  carrying  cargo,  which 
gives  a  measure  of  the  cargo  capacity.  The  result  is  divided  by  100, 
which  gives  the  tons  of  net  register.  The  use  of  the  word  "  ton  "  in 
this  connection  is  rather  confusing,  because  it  is  not  a  ton  at  all.  It 
is  simply  a  number  of  cubic  feet  divided  by  100,  and  it  is  the  name 
of  a  certain  space.  The  rules  as  to  the  space  which  are  arbitrarily 
deducted  vary  somewhat  in  different  countries.  The  British  have 
a  rule  and  we  have  a  rule,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
British  rule,  although  it  differs  from  it  in  some  minor  points.  The 
Suez  Canal  Co.  has  a  rule  of  their  own,  which  is  based  on  the  same 
fundamental  principle  as  the  British  rule  and  ours,  but  has  some 
differences  in  the  matter  of  deductions. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  changed  the  rules  in 
1906  or  1907? 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  have  certain  changes  which,  I  think,  go  into 
effect  in  1914.  Their  rule  and  our  rule  are  so  closely  alike  that  there 
is  practically  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  specifically  to  g^ve  the 
committee  right  there  the  points  of  difference  in  these  different 
svtems?  When  you  take  up  the  British  system  and  our  system,  the 
Danube  system,  and  the  convention  system  in  force  at  Suez^  we 
would  like  you  to  show  us  in  just  what  particulars  the  systems  differ. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  like  to  append  that  to  the  record,  because 
I  can  not  carry  all  that  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  you  put  it  in  the  record 
then,  so  we  can  understand  just  what  the  differences  are. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  computing  tonnage  under  the  Moorsom  system, 
how  do  you  proceed  ? 

Mr.  iSoBiNSON.  You  measure  the  length  according  to  certain  rules, 
the  various  breadths  and  depths  under  the  tonnage  deck,  which  in 
vessels  of  three  decks  is  the  second  deck  from  the  bottom,  and  if  the 
vessel  has  less  than  three  decks,  it  is  the  upper  deck.  Get  the  total 
volume  of  the  ship  from  the  above  and  divide  bv  100,  and  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  manv  decks  do  you  take  into  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  I  have  stated  as  the  basis.  After- 
wards you  add  the  spaces  above  the  tonnage  deck  which  may  be 
inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  cargo,  the  ultimate  result  being 
that  you  add  in  all  covered  and  inclosed  spaces. 

Mr.  Hamii/fon.  For  illustration,  take  a  big  freighter,  how  many 
decks  does  she  ordinarily  have  under  modern  construction  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  big  liner  has  9,  10,  or  11  declcs.  I  think  it  goes 
as  high  as  11  decks  on  a  liner. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Take  a  ship  with  11  decks,  how  could  the  gross 
tonnage  be  computed  under  the  Moorsom  system  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  You  would  measure  up  the  tonnage  deck,  and  then 
add  to  that  the  inclosed  and  covered  spaces  above  that  tonnage  deck. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  sheltered  decks! 
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Mr.  BoBiKSON.  Ordinarily  a  sheltered  deck  is  not  entirely  inclosed, 
but  if  it  had  sides  and  a  top  it  would  be  added  on,  if  it  was  suitable 
for  canying  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  entirely  inclosed,  it  is  not  a  sheltered  deck! 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Not  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Please  tell  the  committee  what  is  the  tonnage 
deck! 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  the  second  deck  from  below  for  any  ship  with 
three  decks  or  more.  If  it  has  less  than  three  decks,  the  tonnage  deck 
is  the  upper  deck. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  second  deck  is  always  the  tonnage  deck, 
whether  it  is  between  decks  or  not? 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Yes,  sir:  except  that  there  might  be  only  one  deck. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  always  the  second  deck  if  there  are  two  or 
more! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  I  gather  from  all  this  that  if  we  adopted  a 
^stem  such  as  is  described  in  the  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman — 
that  is,  registered  tonnage,  displacement  tonnage,  cargo  tonnage,  or 
net  registered  tonnage  under  the  American  measurement  system — 
there  would  have  to  be  an  elaborate  system  of  rules  promulgated  by 
the  authorities  similar  to  those  now  promulgated  at  Suez;  is  that  not 
true! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  bill  provided 
net  tonnage  or  measurements  on  displacement! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  bill  of  the  chairman  states,  '^  Charges  may  be 
based  upon  registered  tonnage,  displacement  tonnage,  cargo  tonnage, 
or  otherwise,  and  when  based  upon  registered  tonnage  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1.25  per  net  ton  American  measurement."  That  is  in  the  bill. 
Now,  if  these  words  remain,  then  this  displacement  might  be  used 
for  war  vessels,  as  you  advise,  and  then  the  words  "net  register 
American  measurement "  could  be  used  for  merchant  vessels,  as  you 
also  advise.  But  if  that  be  true,  the  canal  authorities  would  be 
obliged  to  prepare  just  such  elaborate  rules  as  you  have  indicated 
that  tiie  Suez  authorities  have  prepared! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SmvENS.  Supnose,  in  addition  to  that,  we  used  the  words 
"  block  displacement,  would  the  words  "  block  displacement,"  giving 
the  canal  authorities  the  right  to  use  block  displacement,  also  require 
the  preparation  of  elaborate  rules,  or  could  it  be  done  simply? 

A^.  KoBiNSON.  If  I  understand  the  block  displacement  to  mean 
die  parallelopiped  displacement,  it  would  be  absolutely  simple;  but 
it  strikes  me  it  might  work  harc^hips  sometimes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Of  course,  and  you  indicated  it  would  work  hard- 
ships amounting  to  35  per  cent  as  against  the  fine  line  ships. 

TTie  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  as  much  as  three  times 
the  difference. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  stated  to  this  committee  that  a  vessel  enter- 
ing the  canal  without  any  particular  information  to  convey  to  the 
canal  authorities  as  to  her  aimensions  could  be  measured  under  the 
block-displacement  system  as  it  lay  upon  the  water  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  think  it  could  be  measured  in  a  very  short 
time--that  is,  if  I  understand  the  block  to  mean  the  parallelepiped. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  But  what  facts  would  the  canal  authorities  have  to 
:o  upon  and  what  would  they  have  as  a  basis  for  that  calculation  to 
made  in  10  minutes? 

Mr.  Robinson.  WeU,  the  len^th^  breadth,  and  draft 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  As  it  lay  in  the  water! 

Mr.  EowNSON.  No,  sir. 

2(&.  Stevens.  The  length,  breadth,  and  draft,  and  the  maximum 
load  line  would  be  marked  on  the  side  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  indicated  as  it  lay  in  the 
water. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  in  10  minutes? 

Mr.  SoBiNSON.  He  would  require  the  length,  breadth,  and  draft — 
I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Could  the  block  system  be  applied  in  computing 
displacement  tonnage? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  think  not,  as  I  understand  it.  Block, 
which  you  mean,  and  displacement  are  entirely  different  things. 

The  Chairman.  The  term  ''  cargo  tonnage "  is  in  freauent  use.  I 
think  it  is  used  in  all  of  the  bills  that  have  been  introauced,  and  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  ^^  cargo 
tonnage." 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  imagine  you  might  use  it 
with  regard  to  the  ship's  specific  ability  to  carry  sulphur,  for  in- 
stance, and  to  determine  how  many  tons  of  sulphur  she  could  carry, 
but  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  thing  you  would  charge  a  ship  for 
what  she  has  on  board  under  this  system,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  might  mean  that.  It  is  not  a  term  with  which  I 
am  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  word  an  intruder  in  the  bill  of  fare? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  want  to  return  to  the  block  displace- 
ment system.  I  would  like  to  get  clearly  in  mv  mind  just  how  it  oper- 
ates. Let  me  put  it  this  way  .'Suppose  a  battleship  should  leave  Nor- 
folk, down  here,  loaded  to  her  maximum,  that  would  give  her  dis- 
placement when  she  was  loaded  to  the  maximum.  Now,  if  she  went 
to  Panama  to  pass  through  the  canal,  and  had  consumed  a  lot  of  her 
coal,  supplies,  etc.,  en  route,  her  block  displacement  would  be  de- 
termined oy  her  condition  when  she  entered  the  canal.  She  would  sit 
lighter  in  the  water,  and  her  draft  would  not  be  so  great,  and,  conse- 
quently^  her  tonnage  would  not  be  so  great  according  to  that  method. 
Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Then  there  would  be  absolutely  no  dif- 
ference between  displacement  and  block  displacement,  except  that 
displacement  means  the  tons  of  water  displaced  by  the  vessel  loaded 
to  the  maximum,  while  block  displacement  means  the  tons  of  water 
displaced  if  she  is  only  partially  loaded? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  suppose  that  displacement  would  be  whatever  she 
displaces? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  displacement  would  be,  in  any  condition,  the 
amount  of  water  that  is  pushed  aside  by  that  ship.  The  block  dis- 
placement— and  I  never  heard  the  term  used  as  you  use  it  until 
to-day — as  I  understand  it,  the  block  displacement  is  the  amount  of 
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water  that  would  be  pushed  aside  by  the  block  which  would  include 
that  ship  in  an^  conaition.  The  combination  of  the  words  ^  block 
displacement"  is  not  usual. 

Mr.  HAHiiiTOK.  May  I  ask  what  significance  the  word  ^^ block'' 
has  as  used  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  CoviNGTOK.  I  think  that  is  a  word  coined  by  Capt.  McAllister 
himself. 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  uses  it  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  basis  of  com- 

Eutation,  and  the  basis  was  the  contents  in  cubic  teet  of  the  paral- 
depiped  just  exactly  as  2^.  Bobinson  states. 

Mr.  Majoin  of  Colorado.  I  would  like  to  have  it  explained  fur- 
ther by  the  witness. 

The  Chatbman.  I  judge  from  your  discussion  and  others  tiiat  I 
have  heard,  that,  perhaps,  we  would  like  to  have  in  charge  of  the 
measurements  of  these  vessels  at  the  canal,  an  expert  man,  experi- 
enced in  nautical  matters,  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Yes^  sir;  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chatbman.  Will  it  not  be  advisable  to  put  a  first-class  man 
in  there,  who  possesses  a  first-class  knowledge  of  nautical  matters? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  The  man  should  be  familiar  with  the  mathematics 
of  naval  architecture,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  should  be  a  mathe- 
matician in  every  sense. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  these  are  high-class  and  high-salaried  men, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Upon  this  subject  of  block  dis- 
placement, I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question:  Take  the 
fast  passenger  type  of  boat,  in  the  judgment  of  the  witness,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  theoretical  block  represented  by  the  lengtn,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  that  boat  is  actually  represented  by  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  the  boat  constructed  on  that  plan? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  I  think  it  runs  from  65  per  cent  to  66  per  cent  I 
can  give  it  to  you  exactly,  later  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  South  Dakota.  Now,  as  to  the  heavy  type  of  freight 
steamer,  what  proportion  of  the  theoretical  block  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of  under  this  displacement  method,  would  be  actually  occupied 
by  the  cubical  contents  of  that  type  of  boat? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  It  runs  up  to  90  per  cent 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  South  Dakota.  So  that,  in  a  rough  way,  the  varia- 
tions between  the  block  system  and  the  actual  cubical  contents  would 
vary  from  60  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  in  a  fast  passenger  ship  and  up 
to  around  90  per  cent  in  a  heavy-freight  boat! 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  That  block  then  is  of  what  shape — ship 
shaped? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  It  is  rectangular. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  Are  you  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Suez  system 
as  to  the  measurement  of  ships  and  their  collections  generally? 

Mr.  Bobinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  Are  you  able,  then,  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  how 
much  difference  there  may  be  between  the  Suez  syst^  and  the  £fystem 
as  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  which  is  like  our  system? 
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Mr.  BoBiNSON.  The  Suez  registered  tonnage  is  slightly  larger — ^I 
should  say,  offhand,  about  from  3  per  cent  to  6  per  cent,  as  a  nde, 
possibly  somewhat  more,  but  there  is  no  positive  i^nount,  it  yaries 
with  the  ship.    The  Suez  system  is  always  slightly  larger. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  difference  consist  chiefly  in  the 
different  method  of  measuring  the  spaces? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  the  figures 
for  a  great  nimiber  of  ships.  Now,  you  stated  that  block-displace- 
ment system  was  an  old  system 

Mr.  Robinson  (interposing).  I  don't  know  that  I  imderstood 
what  you  were  tallang  about.  The  word  "  block  ^  in  that  connection, 
is  not  used  in  naval  architecture.  It  is  used  sometimes  as  an  abrevi- 
ation  of  the  term  "block  coefficient."  We  use  the  term  "block  co- 
efficient "  right  along. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  this  system  of  measurement  or  computation  is 
not  new? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  block  coefficient,  which  we  use,  is  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  ratio  between  the  volimie  of  the  parallelepiped  and  the 
volume  of  the  ship  up  to  the  water  line.  We  use  that  right  along.  It 
is  an  old  system.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  place  where  they 
charge  dues  on  the  volume  of  the  parallelepiped. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  that  system  is  so  simple,  and  contains  the  element 
of  fairness,  and  can  be  computed  so  easily  and  quickly,  why  has  it 
not  been  used  before? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  your  premises  are  wrong.  I  think  the 
element  of  fairness  is  where  it  is  lacking.  It  is  extremely  simple  and 
it  is  extremely  quick,  but  I  think  in  many  cases  it  is  very  unfair. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  other  words,  it  penalizes  the  fast  types  of  ships? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  should  say  so.  It  mi^ht  be  that  after  a  vepv 
careful  investigation  you  woiild  find  that  it  would  not,  if  we  toot 
everything  into  consideration ;  offhand,  I  could  not  say  absolutely. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  all  the  ships  that  are  likely  to  use  the  canal  now  use 
salt-water  ballast? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Practically  all  of  them  are  fitted  so  that  they  can 
use  it 

Mr.  Sims.  If  there  were  ships  through  the  canal  that  could  not  use 
water  ballast,  and  others  that  could,  would  not  those  that  could  use 
water  ballast  withdraw  that  water  ballast  before  entering  the  canal, 
and,  after  the  measurements  take  place,  refill  the  ballast? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Under  some  circumstances,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  the  ships  that  did  not  use  such  ballast  would  not 
receive  fair  treatment  under  the  measurements  to  determine  the  net 
register  of  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  that  might  be  the  case  sometimes.  Of 
course  a  ship  that  can  use  water  ballast  does  not  always  use  it.  If 
the  ship  was  loaded,  it  would  not  use  water  baUast;  but  when  it  came 
through  without  car^o  it  might  use  water  ballast 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  need  it  while  going  through  the 
canal? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  kind  of  a  ship  would  have  an  advantage  over  a 
ship  that  could  not  be  so  operated? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  possibly. 
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Mr,  Martin  of  Colorado.  Are  thw  building  many  such  ships  now, 
without  facilities  for  water  ballast? 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  Very  few  for  the  ocean  trade. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  not  mistaken  in  answering  Judge  Sims? 
Would  that  make  any  difference  under  the  system  of  net  registered 
tonnage,  but  only  under  the  displacement  system  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  under  the  net 
register  system. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  had  reference  to  the  system  they  had  been  discussing 
here. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  "  net  register.'' 

Mr.  Sims.  I  may  have  miscalled  the  words. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  not  this  be  the  fact  also,  that  if  the  vessel  be 
measured  upon  this  block  system,  it  would  tend,  first,  if  the  vessel 
were  constructed  for  the  Panama  trade,  to  encourage  lighter  construc- 
tion; that  is  to  sajr,  a  vessel  that  would  have  the  smallest  possible 
weight  of  material  in  it,  so  it  would  draw  as  little  water  as  possible? 
That  would  be  one  consideration  in  the  minds  of  builders,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  might  have  that  tendency^  but  I  think 
that  tendency  would  be  kept  in  control  by  the  proper  officials. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  certainly,  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  ves- 
sel, a  vessel  that  would  have  the  smallest  amount  of  space  used  for 
crew  space  and  cabin  space  and  space  of  that  kind,  would  have  an 
advantage  under  that  system,  because  it  would  carry  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  cargo  than  when  it  met  the  requirements  of  the  American 
and  English  law? 

Mr.  ItoBiNSON.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  I  think  was  one  of  the  governing 
reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the  law  as  to  tonnage  measurements. 
There  was  a  tendency  among  shipowners  to  squeeze  the  crew  and  offi- 
cers into  a  limited  amount  of  space,  but  as  long  as  they  are  not 
charged  for  that  space  assigned  to  these  people  the  tendency  now 
is  to  be  more  or  less  generous. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  if  they  could  save  space  by  squeezing  these  quar- 
ters, there  would  be  a  tendency  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  general  rule  that  all  ships  must  have  ballast 
of  some  kind  other  than  the  cargo  carried?  Can  ships  be  operated 
without  any  ballast  at  all? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir ;  when  the  cargo  on  board  is  properly  dis- 
tributed and  of  sufficient  weight  the  ship  can  be  operated  without 
ballast. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  ballast  of  some  kind  must  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  a  general  proposition,  all  ships  are  fitted  to  use 
ballast;  but  I  would  say  that  for  half  of  their  time  they  do  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  would  depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  instance,  a  ship  loaded  with  cotton  or  other  light 
material  would  be  obliged  to  carry  ballast? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Probably ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  in  measuring  a  ship  that  did  not  have  water  bal- 
last or  other  kinds  of  ballast,  and  one  that  did  have  ballast,  would 
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render  the  measurements  by  displacement  unfair,  because  of  the  fact 
that  a  ship  before  going  through  the  canal  could  rid  itself  of  its 
ballast! 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  me  that  the 
space  formerly  used  for  water  ballast  is  now  being  utilized  for  carry- 
ing oil — ^that  is*  fuel  oil — and  eventually  probably  all  the  spaces 
which  are  used  tor  water  ballast  will  be  entirely  utilized  for  oiL 

Mr.  Sims.  But  all  ships  do  not  carry  oil. 

Mr.  E[nowi«akd.  But  the  tendency  is  in  tiiat  direction. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Suppose  a  vessel  carrying  water  ballast  should,  when 
it  came  to  enter  the  canal,  piimp  out  the  water  with  the  expectation 
of  refilling  when  it  got  through.  Would  that  be  anv  injury  to 
the  canal  or  to  anybody  else?  If  you  used  this  block  system  of 
measurement,  would  they  not  be  charged  on  the  actual  freight  carried 
just  the  same? 

Mr.  BoBiKSON.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  only  weight  would  be  the  ship  and  the  actual 
freight  it  has  on  board,  and  that  would  show  in  the  displacement! 

Wc.  Robinson.  The  block  system  only  represents  an  arbitrary 
measurement,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Woula  it  not  be  the  actual  tonnage  of  tiie  ship  and 
its  load! 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir;  it  would  not 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Why  would  it  not  be! 

Mr.  Robinson.  Because  the  displacement  of  the  block  would  have 
nothing  actually  to  do  with  the  displacement  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But,  as  I  understand  it.  that  block  is  increased  or 
diminished  according  as  the  weight  of  tne  ship  increases  or  dimin- 
ishes— ^that  is,  it  increases  and  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  not  in  the  same  proportion — ^it  does  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion  that  the  weight  of  the  ship  is  increased. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Then,  what  does  increase  or  diminisn  the  size  of 
that  block  if  it  is  not  the  weight  of  the  ship  in  the  water! 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  does  increase  it,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  speak  of  that  as  something  arbitrary;  is  not 
the  net-tonnage  system  an  arbitrary  one! 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  onljr  thing  arbitrarily  fixed  in  net  tonnage  is 
the  figure  of  100.    Everthing  else  is  exact. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  There  has  teen  some  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee that  under  the  net-tonnage  system  a  ship  may  be  built  and  may 
be  fixed  to  contain  a  certain  net  tonnage,  but  that  after  it  is  put  in 
commission,  the  interior  of  that  ship  may  be  changed,  and  perhaps 
may  have  been  changed  many  times,  so  that  the  net  tonnage  carried 
is  very  much  greater  than  the  re^stered  tonnage.    Is  that  true! 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  suppose  it  might  be.  Every  time  we  change  a 
ship  in  the  Navy,  we  issue  a  new  certificate. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Do  you  know  whether  privately  owned  merchant 
ships  do  that! 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  supposed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hamun.  I  thmk  there  has  been  some  tstimony  before  the 
committee  that  some  merchant  ships  that  were  drydocked  were 
discovered  to  contain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  much  greater  net 
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tonnage  than  the  papers  of  the  ship  showed.  The  papers  of  the 
ship  (ud  not  disclose  the  actual  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  it  was  only 
discovered  in  diy  dock.  Would  there  be  many  opportunities  for 
such  unfairness  as  that  if  we  should  adopt  the  net-tonnage  system? 

Mr.  BoBiNSOK.  With  proper  care,  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  not  the  Lloyd's  rules  require  that  such  certifi- 
cates shall  be  issued  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  The  law  requires  it. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Does  this  word  ^^  register  ^  indicate 
that  in  some  proper  official  place  there  will  be  found  a  record  of  all 
these  measurements? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  means  that,  but  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Mastin  of  Colorado.  It  would  be  easy  to  require  ships  to 
carnr  such  records  with  them? 

liu*.  BoBiNBON.  Yes,  sir.  This  form  [indicating]  is  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  this  [mdicating]  is  the 
form  of  the  naval  certificate. 

Mr.  Hahun.  I  am  speaking  of  all  ships,  built  anywhere,  that 
may  go  through  the  canal — not  necessarily  our  own  ships.  You 
ppoke  of  the  mock-displacement  system  as  one  that  would  operate 
unfairly  to  some  ships  and  ta  the  canal.  Is  not  the  epportunity  just 
as  great  under  the  net  register  system? 

Mr.  BoBiNsoN.  I  should  not  think  so.  For  example,  the  Suez 
Canal  uses  a  form  of  net  registered  tonnage  upon  which  the  toll 
charges  are  based.  Now,  if  they  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  certifi- 
cate carried  by  any  ship,  they  have  a  rule  by  which  they  can  go  on 
board  and  measure  it  in  allout  half  a  day.  I  suppose  that  if  a 
similar  system  was  adopted  at  the  Panama  Canal  you  would  have 
a  similar  rule.  If  that  were  the  case,  and  yoM  doubted  the  certificate 
of  the  ship,  and  if  it  was  thought  of  sufficient  importance,  the  canal 
authorities  could  go  on  board  and  measure  the  ship  over  aeain,  and 
charge  them  on  a  new  measurement.  If  the  amoimt  invmved  was 
small,  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  better  to  waive  the  charge  than  to 
measure  it  up. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  It  also  appeared  in  the  testimony  here  that  a  ship, 
for  instance,  that  has  a  net  registered  tonnage  of,  say,  5,000  tons 
may  carry  8,000  or  9,000  tons  of  actual  freight? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir.  As  explained  sometime  ago,  the  term 
"  ton  "  in  net  registered  tonnage  is  the  one  unfortunate  thing  about 
that  system,  because  it  does  not  mean  a  ton  at  all. 

Mr.  Hammn.  a  registered  ton  is  100  cubic  feet,  and  does  not  mean 
2,250  pounds.  But  what  I  am  ^ttinjg  at  is  this :  That  a  fair  system 
would  be  the  actual  weight  of  the  ship  with  its  cargo,  and  then  base 
our  charges  on  the  weight  of  that  ship,  including  the  cargo. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.  I  think  so,  if  you  go  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the 
weight;  but  you  might  be  in  the  position  of  char^g  a  ship  loaded 
with  coal  more  than  the  same  ship  when  loaded  with  cotton. 

Mr.  Hammn.  Why  would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Because  10,000  tons  of  coal  will  not  weigh  more 
than  10,000  tons  of  cotton,  but  will  occupy  less  cubic  space,  and  so 
a  ship  might  capy  more  tons  of  coal  than  tons  of  cotton. 

The  C^iKMAN.  But  10,000  registered  tons  of  cotton  would  occupy 
about  20  times  as  much  space. 
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Mr.  Haklin.  It  occurs  to  me  that  to  take  the  weight  of  the  ship 
and  its  cargo  would  give  a  better  basis  than  to  arbitrarily  fix  100 
cubic  feet  of  space  as  a  ton. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  I  would  like  to  think  about  that.  The  block  sys- 
tem, as  I  understand  it,  does  not  amount  to  anything.  It  is  not  a 
measure  of  anything  except  the  box  that  you  could  put  the  ship  in. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  As  I  understand  it,  it  means  a  great  deal;  because, 
as  I  understand  it,  when  a  ship  comes  to  the  canal  to  go  through 
the  measurement  is  taken  at  the  water  line,  and  discloses  the  actual 
weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  ship,  and  that  is  tak^i  as  its 
weight. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  think,  if  you  will  allow  an  inter- 
ruption, that  you  have  an  incorrect  understanding  of  that,  or  else 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  have. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  size  of  that  block,  using  this  table  as  an  illus- 
tration, the  size  of  this  table  would  be  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  that  ship  in  the  water,  either  above  or  below 
it,  and  the  weight  of  the  water  actually  displaced  by  that  ship  rep- 
resents the  weight  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo  carried.  Is  not  that 
true,  according  to  the  block  system? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  the  subject  is  very  much  broader  than  that 
If  you  took  a  full  freight  cargo  ship  and  measured  it  on  the  block 
system  you  would  determine  your  charges  about  the  same  as  you 
would  for  a  very  fine  ship  whose  dimensions  were  the  same,  although 
its  displacement  would  be  much  less.  Your  very  full  ship  would 
carry  more  carffo,  and,  therefore,  would  be  a  much  better  money 
piaker  than  the  fine  ship  that  is  much  more  expensive  to  run,  and  yet 
the  charges  would  be  the  same.  The  result  of  that,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  womd  be  that  the  fine  ship  would  be  paying  relatively  more 
than  it  should  pay. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  Capt.  McAllister  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  rates  that  fine-line  ships  would  get  for  carrying  their  carffo 
would  be  greater,  of  course,  than  the  rate  for  carrying  cargo  in  the 
flat-bottom  ships,  that  will  not  go  so  deep  in  the  water,  and  that  that 
would  be  equalized  by  the  difference  in  the  rate  they  would  charge. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  statement  is  true  to  a  certain  extent 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  advantage  would  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  larger  amount  of  freight  tiiat  the  other  ship  could 
carnr? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  would  have  to  investigate  that  be- 
fore giving  a  correct  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  This  appeals  to  me:  If  a  ship  is  actually  carrying 
10,000  tons  of  freight,  it  occurs  to  me  that  under  the  block  system 
we  would  be  charging  them  for  10,000  tons — no  more  and  no  less — 
but  under  the  net  registered  ton  system  that  ship  might  be  carrying 
10,000  tons  and  only  be  charged  for  6,000  tons. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  there  is  some  confusion  about  the  use  of 
the  word  "  ton "  in  the  net-registry  system.  If  you  eliminate  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  ton,  I  think  it  will  become  much  simplier.  It  is  not 
a  ton  at  all,  but  100  cubic  feet  of  space. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  practice  in  building  ships  now  ?  Are 
they  building  each  ship,  on  its  own  model,  for  general  purposes,  or 
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are  they,  as  a  rule,  building  them  for  particular  trade  along  certain 
lines  mat  are  most  advantageous  for  such  trade? 

Mr.  RoBiKSOK.  They  are  ouilding  them  for  particular  trade,  as  a 
rule, 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  there  is  a  certain  type  of  construction  for  the 
ships  adapted  to  a  certain  class  of  business? 

Mr.  B(»iN80N.  Yes,  sir;  and  occasionally  ships  are  refitted  for 
other  trades. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And,  of  course,  as  the  trade  changes,  the  type  of  the 
ship  would  change  somewhat  to  accommodate  itself  to  more  modem 
conditions? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  ships  which  go  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  will  be  of  certain  fairly  well  known  types  and  adapted 
to  a  certain  class  of  business? 

Mr.  BoBiNSOK.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  snips  going  to  South  America  would  be  adapted 
to  a  certain  class  of  trade ;  ships  that  are  to  cross  the  Pacific  to  en- 
gage, say,  in  the  New  Zealand  trade  would  be  adapted  to  that  class 
of  trade;  and  ships  to  be  used  alone  the  north  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia  would  be  adapted  to  that  class  of  trade 
and  would  be  of  another  type  of  construction? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  when  a  ship  enters  the  canal  the  destinati<m 
of  the  vessel  and  the  kind  of  business  that  it  does  will  disclose  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  net  regpistered  tonnage  appearing  on  the  face  of 
the  ship's  papers  is  approximately  correct,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  To  an  expert ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  An  expert  could  tell  in  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  if  the  expert  should  decide  that  there  is  some 
probability  of  fraud  or  mistake,  and  he  could  ascertain  it  in  a  few 
moments,  how  lon<;  would  it  take  him,  if  he  insisted  on  measuring 
anew,  to  measure  that  ship  to  his  own  satisfaction? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think,  according  to  the  Suez  rule,  which  is  the 
only  thing  I  can  judge  by,  it  would  delay  the  ship  about  one  day. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  how  much  would  that  penalize  the  ship— ^400 
or  $500  a  day? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  a  delay  of  that  kind  would  penalize  the  ship  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  a  day? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  would  depend  on  the  type  of  the  ship.  It  might 
be  that  amoimt,  or  more. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  the  point  is — that  rather  than  take  any  chances 
of  delay  of  that  kind,  where  the  opportunities  for  fraud  are  so  small, 
and  where  the  chances  for  detection  are  so  certain,  and  the  losses 
involved  so  well  known — ^there  would  be  a  very  small  temptation  to 
commit  any  sort  of  fraud  on  the  canal  itself? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  my  opinion,  yes,  sir.  I  never  heard  that  the 
Suez  Canal  had  much  difficulty  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  evident  convenience  and  economy 
of  relying  in  large  measure  upon  certificates  as  to  a  ereat  many  facts, 
and  in  view  of  some  expressions  that  have  been  made  about  tne  pos- 
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sibility  of  fraud  as  to  canal  dues,  I  want  to  ask  you,  from  your  ob- 
servation and  experience,  what  grounds  are  there  for  any  reasonable 
apprehension  that  any  reputable  shipbuilders  would  dare  to  issue  a 
false  certificate  as  to  any  of  these  facts? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Personally,  I  should  think  there  would  be  none. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  be  safely  done,  laying  aside  moral  con- 
siderations? Would  it  not  be  of  such  a  public  character  that  no 
reputable  shipbuilder  would  take  the  risk? 

Mr.  BoBiNSON.  I  should  say  that  the  chances  of  loss  would  be  so 
much  greater  than  the  chances  for  gain  that  it  would  not  pay. 

Mr.  Calder.  Does  not  eyerv  country  in  Europe  issue  c^ificates 
showing  the  displacement  of  their  vessels? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  Every  one  that  I  Imow  of. 

Mr.  Calder.  And  our  country  does  so  also? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  two  or 
three  systems  of  measurements-one  that  would  apply  to  freight  ships, 
and  another  to  ftpply  to  the  fast  passenger  steamers,  and  still  an- 
o&er  for  war  vesselsl 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  only  objection  I  can  think  of  at  the  present 
time  is  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  warships  and  merchant 
ships  is  distinct,  but  the  line  between  freight  ships  and  passenger 
ships  is  not  distinct,  and  you  mi^ht  have  dimculty  m  deciding  which 
sj^m  would  apply  to  a  given  mip. 

The  ChAirhan.  As  a  matter  oi  fact,  the  freight  ships  carry  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  freight,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  tne  line  of  demarcation  between  warships  and 
merchant  ships  is  distinct? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  distinct 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  you  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  worry 
very  much  as  to  the  measurement  of  warships;  vou  do  not  expect 
that  a  great  many  warships  will  use  the  canal,  unless  it  be  our  own  ? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  I  can  not  express  a  very  eood  opinion  on  diat.  My 
opinion  is  that  in  the  case  or  warships,  the  quickest,  simplest,  and 
most  logical  method  is  to  charge  them  on  displacement,  and  it  you 


want  to  make  the  chai^  the  same,  reduce  the  unit  charge  by  the 
average  ratio  between  displacement  and  net  registered  tons  for  war- 
ships.   That  would  save  time. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  You  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Suez 
Canal  system  of  measurement  as  applied  to  merchant  vessels,  and 
the  displacement  system  of  measurement  for  warships? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Suez  Canal  is  to  be  our  competitor  for 
business,  would  it  be  desirable  to  have  a  common  system  of  measure- 
ment and  tonnage,  if  convenient? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir.  But  that  system  is  not  only  followed  by 
the  Suez  Canal,  but  in  its  principles  practically  by  all  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  statement  you  are  goinff  to  append  to 
the  record  will  show  the  exact  difference  between  dl  the  systems  that 
you  have  discussed? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  between  the  English,  American,  and  Suez. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Robinson  follows: 
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TOHHAOE— COKPABISOH   OF   METHODS    VB1B3   DT    OEEAT    BEITAIN,    THE 
UHITEB  STATES,  AND  BY  THE  SUEZ  XABITIME  CANAL  AUTHOEITIES. 

Net  tonnage,  upon  which  charges  are  based,  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
earning  capacity  of  a  ship.  Spealcing  generally,  this  figure  Is  arrived  at  by 
first  computing  the  volume  of  the  entire  Inclosed  portion  of  a  ship,  and  then 
making  certain  deductions  therefrom  of  spaces  which  are  not  available  for 
earning  money,  such  as  crew's  living  space,  spaces  necessary  for  navigating 
and  handling  the  ship,  and  spaces  occupied  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  ship. 
The  methods  employed  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  by  the  Suez 
authorities  are  similar,  being  based  upon  Moorsom's  system,  but  they  differ 
somewhat  in  detail.    The  principal  differences  are  as  follows : 

Gboss  Tonnagb. 

Below-deck  tonnage, — In  the  United  States  tonnage  and  Suez  tonnage,  one 
method  of  spacing  ordinates  is  used.  In  the  British,  another  and  more  accurate 
method  is  used,  giving  a  slightly  largtr  figure  than  in  the  United  States  and 
at  Suez. 

Betioeen-deck  tonnage  is  figured  similariy  in  all  three  cases. 

Closedrin  spaces  ahove  decks  are  measured  about  alike,  but  since  the  decision, 
as  to  whether  a  space  constitutes  a  closed-in  space  under  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  rests  with  those  having  charge  of  the  figuring  of  tonnage  in  the  several 
cases,  there  are  some  differences.  However,  this  country  and  the  British  seem 
to  pursue  a  more  liberal  policy  in  this  respect  than  the  Suez  authorities. 

Deck  loads  are  permitted  in  all  three  cases,  but  only  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  charge  made  thereon.  In  Great  Britain  the  space  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  declc  load  is  measured  and  charged  for,  although  it  does  not  form 
a  part  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  but  is  apptoded  to  the  certificate  as  a 
memorandum. 

Exempted  spaces  differ  widely. 

(o)  Inner  bottoms  are  exempted  by  all  three. 

(6)  Spaces  for  working  the  ship  (if  above  decks)  are  exempted  from  meas- 
urement by  the  British  and  the  United  States,  but  not  by  Suez. 

(c)  Portions  of  the  light  and  air  space,  above  machinery  compartments, 
are  exempted  from  measurement  by  the  British  and  the  United  States,  but  not 
by  Suez ;  although  in  the  two  countries  they  may  be  included  in  the  measure- 
ment upon  special  request  to  those  in  charge  of  measurement 

(d)  Q alleys,  bakeries,  privies,  etc.  (if  above  decks),  are  exempted  by  the 
British  and  in  the  United  States,  but  not  by  Suez  authorities. 

(e)  Bridges,  poops,  and  forecastles  are  sometimes  exempted,  in  part,  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  reason  that,  due  to  openings  in  the 
sides,  ends,  etc.,  they  are  not  considered  available  for  earning  money.  Suez 
covers  these  cases  by  a  set  of  rules  which  apply  to  all  ships,  of  whatever 
country,  having  such  exempted  spaces,  no  matter  what  the  individual  country 
may  exempt. 

(/)  Hatchways  are  exempted  in  all  three  cases  up  to  }  per  cent  of  the  gross 
figure. 

Net  Tonnage. 

Spaces,  in  order  to  be  deducted,  must  first  have  been  included  in  the  gross 
tonnage  In  each  of  the  three  cases. 

DEDUCTIONS  FOB   STEAM   AND   SAILING   VESSELS. 

Captain's  cabin  is  deductible  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  not 
under  Suez  rules. 

Spaces  for  crew's  berthing  are  deducted  in  all  three  cases,  whether  situated 
above,  between,  or  below  decks. 

Oalleys,  bakeries,  privies,  latrines,  bathrooms,  etc,  for  crew's  accommodation 
exclusively,  are  deductible  in  all  three  cases,  wherever  situated.  (Under  ex- 
emptions above,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  above  decks  they  are  not  included  in 
the  gross  figure,  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  will  therefore 
not  form  a  deduction.) 

Spaces  necessary  for  working  and  navigating  the  ship  are  to  be  deducted 
under  the  Suez  rules  only  if  situated  above  decks,  while  in  the  United  States 
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and  Great  Britain  they  may  be  deducted  wherever  situated.  (Under  exemp- 
tions, above,  it  will  be  seen  that  If  above  decks  such  spaces  are  exempted  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  will,  therefore,  not  form  a  deduction.) 

Boai9waMs  stores,  and  the  sail  room  up  to  2i  per  cent  of  the  gross,  form 
deductions  under  the  United  States  and  British  laws,  but  the  Suez  authorities 
permit  the  deduction  of  neither  space. 

Water-ballast  tanks  (other  than  double  bottoms)  are  permitted  as  deductions 
under  the  United  States  and  British  laws,  but  the  Suez  does  not  permit  these 
deductions. 

The  deductible  spaces,  enumerated  above,  are  permitted  as  deductions  under 
the  Suez  ruling,  up  to  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  only ;  while  the  United 
States  and  Great  British  permit  the  spaces  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  ton- 
nage without  limitation.  It  is  understood  that  Great  Britain  has  adopted  a 
5  per  cent  limitation,  to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1914. 

DEDUCTIONS  FOB   STEAM   VESSELS  017LT. 

The  deductions  for  propelling  power  U^  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  practically  similar  in  all  respects  and  are  as  follows: 

When  propelUng-machinery  space  as  measured  Is  in  paddle  vessels :  Less  than 
20  per  cent  gross,  1}  times  machinery  space,  unless  expressly  directed  otherwise ; 
between  20  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  gross,  always  37  per  cent  of  gross ;  more  than 
30  per  cent  gross,  either  37  per  cent  of  IJ  times  machinery  space,  at  owners* 
choice.  In  screw  steamers:  Less  than  13  per  cent  gross,  1}  times  machinery 
space,  unless  expressly  directed  otherwise;  between  13  per  cent  and  20  per 
cent  gross,  always  32  per  cent ;  more  than  20  per  cent  gross,  either  32  per  cent 
or  If  times  machinery  space,  at  owner's  choice. 

In  these  countries  there  are  no  further  limits  than  the  above  rules  specify, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  British  are  to  adopt  a  limit  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  for  propelling-power  deduction,  to  take  effect  January  1, 1904. 

The  Suez  authorities  permit  the  deduction  of  all  machinery  spaces  plus  one- 
half  thereof  in  case  of  paddle  steamers  and  three-fourths  thereof  in  case  of 
screw  vessels  for  all  vessels  whether  having  fixed  or  movable  bunkers.  They 
also  permit  the  alternative  of  deducting  the  actual  machinery  space  plus  the 
actual  bunker  space  in  vessels  having  fixed  bunkers.  However,  in  no  case 
(except  that  of  tugs)  shall  the  propelling-power  deduction  exceed  50  per  cent 
of  the  gross  tonnage. 

The  British  and  Suez  provide  a  rule  for  measuring  laden  ships,  but  the 
United  States  does  not 

House  of  Kepresentativbs, 
oommtitee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 

Washington^  D.  (7.,  January  26^  1912. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o^clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  present  this  afternoon  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  any  informa- 
tion from  him  that  will  assist  us  in  the  questions  involved  in  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  WILLIAM  B.  WHEELEB,  MANAOEB  OF  THE 
TBAFFIC  BUBEAU  OF  THE  SAN  FBANCISCO  CHAMBEB  OF 
COMMEBCE. 

Mr.  Wheei-er.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  order  to  make 

flain  the  purpose  in  mind,  so  far  as  my  presence  here  is  concerned, 
would  state  that  I  am  here  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  fact  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  substantially  the  entire  Pacific  coast 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  conference  of  tibe  coast  cham- 
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bers  of  commerce  and  members  of  the  Pacific  coast  congressional 
delegation,  and  approved  October  26,  1911,  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco, 
The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

San  Fbancisoo  Chamber  of  Ck>if mesoe. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a  conference  of  the  coast  chambers  of  commerce  and 
members  of  the  Pacific  coast  congressional  delegation,  and  approved  October 
t5,  1911  f  by  the  trustees  of  tJie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco, 

Whereas  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  undertaken  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  pursuance  of  a  great  national  policy,  amongst  otiier 
things,  of  providing  for  the  national  defense;  of  opening  up  the  shortest  pos- 
sible water  route  between  the  respective  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries;  to  provide,  through  natural  methods  and  to  prevent  monopoly  of 
transportation,  means  for  transportation  between  the  various  sections  of  the 
foreign  nations  and  incidentally  to  encourage  the  upbuilding  of  a  now  de- 
cadent merchant  marine:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  there  should  be  no  tolls 
charged  through  this  canal  to  vessels  coastwise  flying  the  American  flag :  And 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  legislation  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  6, 1910,  reading  as  follows : 

**I  can  not  close  this  reference  to  the  canal  without  suggesting  as  a  wise 
amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  a  provision  prohibiting  interstate- 
commerce  railroads  from  owning  or  controlling  ships  engaged  in  the  trade 
through  the  Panama  CanaL  I  believe  such  a  provision  may  be  needed  to  save 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  benefits  of  the  competition  in  trade  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  seaboards  which  this  canal  was  constructed 
to  secure." 

Mr.  Wheeler.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  November  10, 1911, 
they  took  action  on  the  resolutions,  as  follows : 

Action  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 

November  10,  1911. 

Upon  motion,  made  and  seconded,  the  board  approved  the  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  a  conference  of  coast  chambers  of  commerce  and  members 
of  the  Pacific  coast  congressional  delegation,  and  approved  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  San  Francisco  on  October  25,  1911,  favoring  free  canal  tolls  to 
vessels  coastwise  flying  the  American  flag,  as  recommended  to  the  board  in  a 
communication  from  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  San  BYan- 
cisco,  under  date  of  October  3,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  an  expression  in  that  resolu- 
tion. I  suppose  you  were  at  the  meeting  that  adopted  that  resolution, 
were  you  not  ? 

Mr,  Wheeler.  I  was  present ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding,  and  the  understanding 
of  those  whom  you  represent  here,  that  the  President  desired  that  this 
regulation  of  the  railroads  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  canal  should 
be  done  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  or 
that  it  should  be  done  in  the  legislation  we  pass  to  operate  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  the  legislation  passed  to  operate  the  canal,  I 
should  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  resolution  that  he 
wished  an  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  the  Pi«esident's  message  speaks  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  but  that  is  o^y  a  means  to  an 
end,  which  might  quite  as  well  be  accomplished,  it  seems  to  me, 
through  canal  legislation. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  way  to  accomplish  it 
through  an  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  had  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light  before. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  question  of  the  method  adopted  to 
accomplish  the  end  is  one  ox  detail,  which  I  believe  we  can  safely 
leave  m  the  hands  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  telling  us,  if  you  can,  the  reasons 
and  grounds  to  apprehend  that  the  railroads  can  take  possession  of 
the  canal  with  their  line  of  ships  and  exclude  other  ships?  I  should 
like  to  have  you  give  us  any  grounds  of  apprehension  that  you  have, 
or  any  reason  why  legislation  of  that  sort  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  history  of  rail- 
road ownership  of  so-called  competing  water  lines  goes  to  prove  in 
every  instance  that  it  has  the  pronounced  effect  of  bringing  the 
water  rates  up  to  the  level  of  the  rail  rates. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  that  ordinarily  by  reducing  their  rates 
first,  driving  the  other  boats  out  of  business,  and  then  putting  the 
rates  upagain. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  but  under  the  present  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce as  amended  that  can  not  be  done,  as  you  are  aware. 

The  Chairman.  Then  is  not  that  ground  of  apprehension  re- 
moved? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  canal  too  big  a  proposition  for  the 
railroads  to  practice  that  kind  of  tactics  successfully? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  By  no  means.  I  should  say  that  the  opportunity 
that  presents  itself  on  the  canal  is  fully  as  inviting  to  the  railroads  as 
any  other  water  route  upon  which  the  railroad  have  established 
their  own  so-called  competition.  The  effect  of  permitting  the  rail- 
roads to  operate,  control,  or  maintain  contractual  relations  with  their 
own  so-called  water  competitors  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  bring  the  water 
rates  far  above  the  true  sea  level  of  freight  rates.  It  is  to  lift  them 
up  to  the  level  of  rail  rates. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  transcontinental  railroads 
in  establishing  a  water  line,  say,  for  example,  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  through  the  canal,  the  purpose  would  be  to  pro- 
tect the  transcontinental  rail  rates.  They  would  establish  perhaps 
an  up-to-date  line  with  swift-going,  commodious  steamships,  the 
idea,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  mind  of  the  transcontinental  railroads 
being  to  i)rotect  their  transcontinental  rail  rates.  Taking  the  present 
transcontinental  tariff,  for  example,  as  a  basis,  upon  establishing 
such  a  line  of  vessels  the  tariff  by  that  line  of  vessels  would  be  fixed 
upon  a  comparatively  narrow  differential  under  the  established  rail 
rates — so  narrow  that  it  would  not  attract  business  in  any  con- 
siderable volume.  The  inducement  to  ship  would  not  be  great,  the 
differentiation  being  so  slight. 

That  line  could  be  operated  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
without  direct  revenue  to  the  owners,  because  the  benefits  that  accrue 
would  be  from  the  protection  of  their  rail  rates,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  in  their  opinion  to  operate  such  a  line  in  order  to  protect 
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themselves  against  the  independent  competitor.  The  question  natu- 
rally arises,  How  does  that  protect  them  as  against  the  independent 
competitor?  It  does  it  in  this  way:  The  independent  competitor 
is  dependent  al^aolutely  upon  the  revenues  received  from  his  vessels. 
He  wishes  to  operate  a  line  and  get  business.  He  puts  on  a  line 
and  cuts  these  attractively  high  rates  which  are  in  force  by  the  rail- 
road-owned line,  with  the  result  that  he  does  attract  business.  The 
moment  he  does  that  the  railroad-owned  line  puts  the  rates  down  to 
a  very  unprofitable  basis,  a  basis  upon  which  the  independent  com- 
petitor can  not  live.  The  result  oi  that  in  turn  is  that  he  ^oes  to 
the  wall,  is  obliged  to  withdraw  his  line,  leaving  only  the  railroad- 
owned  line  on  the  route.  Rates  are  restored,  and  as  the  final 
result 

The  Chaibman.  What  if  they  are  put  under  thi  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ?  Under  an  amendment  made 
on  Mr.  Knowland's  motion  they  could  not  raise  the  rates  again. 

Mr.  Whebleb.  It  is  the  railroad  that  can  not  raise  the  rates  again 
under  Mr.  Bjiowland's  amendment,  now  a  part  of  the  present  inter- 
state-commerce law. 

Mr.  Knowland.  That  could  not  affect  water  lines,  because  they  are 
not  under  the  act    It  only  applies  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  CuUiOP.  They  may  be  in  partnership  with  the  railroads,  so 
that  they  can  be  affected  also,  can  they  not! 

Mr.  Knowland.  Water  lines  that  do  not  make  through  rates,  for 
instance,  are  not  under  the  interstate-commerce  act,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  Chairman.  But  under  Mr.  Wheeler's  proposition  those  re- 
maining in  business  would  be  under  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and 
under  your  amendment,  Mr.  Knowland,  they  could  not  restore  the 
rates,  could  they? 

Mr.  Knowland.  No  ;  not  the  water  line. 

Mr.  Whbelbb.  Not  the  water  line. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  a  railroad  that  is  running  in  cooperatioB 
with  that  line  and  is  having  through  rates  made 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  law  does  not  affect  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  all-water  line? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Except  when  they  malce  a  through  rate.  That 
comes  under  the  interstate  commerce  act,  part  rail  and  part  water 
rate,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  involves  the  possibility  of  amending 
the  interstate  commerce  act  so  as  to  put  them  under  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  ask  me  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting  water  lines  which  form 
no  part  of  a  rail  and  water  through  route  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  believe  in  leaving  the  water 
lines  the  freest  possible  latitude. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  intend  to  divert  you  from  your  point. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  very  apropos  and  I  am  glad  that  you  raised 
that  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  you  to  go  ahead  and  give  the  methods 
proposed,  if  you  have  anything,  more  to  suggest  on  mat. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  I  have  finished  upon  that  question.  I  will 
add  that  as  a  result  of  the  situation  I  have  depicted  you  would  fiind 
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the  canal  controlled,  as  it  were,  by  what  might  properly  be  termed 
the  battleships  of  commerce,  or,  more  properly,  commerce  destroyers — 
railroad-owned  ships  passing  back  and  forth  as  an  intimidation  to 
the  independent  owners  toward  establishing  lines  of  steamships  be- 
tween the  two  coasts.  That  is  not  a  theory;  it  has  been  in  actual 
practice  time  and  again,  as  any  steamship  man  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Do  you  think  they  would  dare  do  that  when  Con- 
(rress  has  the  power  to  repeal  the  navigation  laws  and  to  let  foreign 
diips  come  in  there? 

Mr.  Whebler.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  limit  to  the  bravado  of 
railroads  so  long  as  the  law  will  permit  them  to  do  things.  It  is  time 
enough  for  them  to  stop  it  when  the  law  steps  in.  I  oelieve  in  the 
precautionary  measure  rather  than  the  remedial  measure. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  vou  think  it  would  be  a  remedial  measure  for  us  to 
adopt  as  a  part  of  the  pending  bill  the  proviso  reading  as  follows : 

Provided,  however.  That  any  vessel  owned  in  whole  or  In  part  by  any  railroad 
company,  or  by  any  company  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  any  railroad  company,  or  which  is  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  any 
railroad  company,  or  has  any  director  in  common  with  any  raUroad  company, 
shall  pay  double  the  usual  charges  prescribed  for  any  vessel,  and  that  the 
determination  of  the  question  of  fact  in  each  case  shall  be  made  in  such  manner, 
and  by  such  person  or  persons,  as  the  President  may  by  order  direct. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  one  proposition.  The  other  proposition  is 
to  exclude  it  entirely  from  the  use  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  should  like  to  get  Mr.  Wheeler's  views  as  to  the  propo- 
sition in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  a  precautionary  measure,  and  a  very  good 
one,  I  believe. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  the  double  charge  go  to  the  extent  practically  of 
prohibiting  a  line  owned  in  whole  of  in  part  by  a  railroad  company 
from  doing  business  through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  are  m  favor  of  free  tolls  to  American  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  traffic.  Therefore,  if  you  double  the 
tolls 

Mr.  EscH.  I  understand  jour  attitude.  I  ana  asking  this  for  our 
information  and  consideration  of  the  whole  subject 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  would  depend  on  what  the  tolls  were.  If  the 
tolls  were  sufficiently  high,  so  that  bj  doubling  the  tolls  there  would 
be  a  protective  taritf  established,  as  it  were,  in  favor  of  the  privately 
owned  ship,  that  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  has  proposed  more  than  $50,  which  is 
larger  than  the  tolls  charged  on  the  Suez  Canal.  If  the  toll  charge 
is  made  only  about  $1.50,  would  doubling  the  tolls  be  a  sufficient 
deterrent  to  the  railroads,  either  to  do  right  or  keep  out  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  answer  that  question.  I 
should  rather  some  gentleman  experienced  in  the  steamship  business 
would  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  studied  or  has  your  board  of  trade, 
which  passed  this  resolution,  ^ven  any  thought  to  the  method  or 
form  of  legislation  which  we  shall  adopt  to  effect  this  purpose  with 
regard  to  the  railroads.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  them  out  ?  How 
are  we  going  to  discriminate  against  them  in  order  to  meet  your 

Eurpose  ?    The  problem  is  before  us  to  legislate  on.    Can  you  tell  us 
ow  to  do  itt 
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Mr.  Wheelek.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  feel  that 
when  a  method  is  so  directly  in  line  with  good  public  policy  as  this 
proposition  is  it  should  be  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  furnish  the  legislative  language 
in  regard  to  the  provisions.  Tell  us  what  vour  plan  is.  How  shall 
we  proceed  to  prevent  the  interference  and  destruction  that  you  think 
these  railroads  threaten?  Shall  we  exclude  them  from  the  canal,  or 
shall  we  attempt  to  do  it  by  heavy  differential  tolls  against  them? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  should  think  it  would  be  preferable  to  exclude 
railroads  from  operating  competing  lines  of  steamships  through  the 
canal.  That  is  in  line  with  the  President's  recommendations;  it  is 
in  line  with  the  repeated  recommendations  of  our  own  chamber  of 
commerce  in  San  Francisco  and  that  of  other  chambers  of  commerce 
on  the  coast.  The  effect  of  railroad  ownership  of  its  water  competitor 
is  in  every  instance,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  oring  the  rates  far  above 
the  true  sea  level,  which  otherwise  they  would  settle  down  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  really  destroys  the  value  of  the  watercourse. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  does.  Take  it  in  our  own  State.  The  city  of 
Sacramento  is  126  miles  by  water  from  San  Francisco.  The  city  of 
Stockton  is  something  less— 90  or  100  miles,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Knowland? 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  But  the  difference  in  distance  from  a  water-trans- 
portation standpoint  is  negligible.  On  the  Sacramento  River  one 
of  our  railroad  companies  has  for  many  years  operated  a  steamboat 
line  in  competition  with  its  so-called  all-rail  line  from  San  Francisco 
to  Sacramento.  It  does  not  operate  suck  a  line  on  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  upon  which  is  located  Stockton.  ^  Now  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  that  situation  is  found  in  the  freight  rates.  Upon  the  Sacra- 
mento River  is  maintained  a  scale  of  rates  based  upon  a  22-cent 
schedule.  Upon  the  San  Joaquin  River  to  Stockton  is  a  scale  of  rates 
based  upon  a  10-cent  schedule.  And  it  is  only  proper  to  add  that 
the  independent  owners  upon  the  San  Joaquin  River,  running  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Stockton,  have  prospered  and  paid  divi- 
dends right  along,  and  they  have  built  new  steamboats.  There  is  a 
difference  of  more  than  double  the  rate  on  those  two  rivers. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Can  they  run  the  same  size  of  boats  on  both  rivers? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Substantially  the  same  sized  boats;  yes,  sir.  The 
fact  is  that  to  Stockton  the  draft  is  just  about  the  same.  I  think  it 
is  8  feet  at  Stockton  and  7  feet  at  Sacramento. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  railroads  are  not  permitted  to  put  their 
ships  on  the  canal  and  bring  about  the  condition  which  you  appre- 
hend, they  could  not  hold  up  the  rates  on  the  canal,  so  that  their  trans- 
continental hauls  would  compete  with  the  canal,  could  they? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Not  having  any  control  over  rates  through  the 
canal  the  railroad  lines  would  have  to  meet,  if  they  chose  to  enter 
into  the  traflBc,  the  rates  established  by  the  sea  carriers. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  that  would  be  possible,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I. think  it  may  be  upon  high-class  traflBc.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  railroads  will  carry  low-grade  traffic — coarse 
commodities.  It  would  also  depend  upon  now  far  back  from  the  sea- 
board the  traffic  originates. 

The  Chairman.  ITiis  line  of  questions  was  suggested  to  me  by  the 
language  used  in  the  resolution  you  read.  I  hope  that  I  have  not 
interfered  with  your  statement 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Not  at  all.  I  really  have  not  come  here  with  any 
set  speech.    I  ara  very  glad  to  have  any  interrogations  or  questions! 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  ask 
you  questions. 

Mr.  KNOWiiAND.  I  think  it  might  be  well  at  this  time  for  Mr. 
Wheeler  to  give  a  little  of  the  history  of  railroad-owned  lines  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  in  addition  to  its 
trans-Pacific  line,  operates  a  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  and 
the  capital  stock  of  that  company  is  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Kailroad  Co.  The  Southern  Pacific  holds  ]ust  a  bare  control, 
50^  per  cent,  or  $10,010,000,  of  the  par  value  of  the  total  capital  stock. 
That  line  up  until  two  years  ago  was  the  sole  connection  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  &  Steamshij)  Line,  operating  between  New  York 
and  Panama.  The  tariff  of  this  line  was  based  upon  the  transconti- 
nental rail  tariff.  Any  advances  made  in  the  transcontinental  rail 
tariffs  were  immediately  reflected  in  corresponding  advances  in  the 
Panama  route  rates.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  organization  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  we  were  successful  in  first  divoircing  those 
rates  from  the  transcontinental  rates,  and,  second,  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  a  competing  line  to  engage  in  the  traflBc  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Panama,  so  that  the  Panama  Railroad  &  Steamship  Line  has 
now  two  Pacific  cocarriers  operating  between  San  Francisco  and 
Panama. 

Mr,  DmsGOLL.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  the  other  company? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  California  &  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  The 
result  is  that  while  in  the  fiscal  year  1909,  when  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Ca  was  the  sole  line  upon  the  Pacific  in  connection  with 
the  Panama  route  to  San  Francisco,  it  carried  but  8,728  tons  of  east- 
boimd  traffic,  hardly  a  full  shipload  for  one  of  Mr.  Dearborn's 
largest  vessels;  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  there  was  carried  in  eastbound 
traffic  via  the  Panama  route  more  than  115,000  tons. 

Not  long  after  the  competing  line  went  on — within  a  few  months — 
a  rate  war  was  started.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  put  the  rate 
upon  California  products,  which  had  been  $8  per  ton,  down  to  $5  per 
ton.  It  was  obvious  that  tiie  purpose  was  to  run  the  line  off,  because 
the  rate  of  $8  per  ton  was  a  satisiactory  rate  to  our  shippers. 

Mr.  E,  W.  Martin.  Between  what  points  was  that? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Between  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  The  rate 
of  $8  a  ton  was  satisfactory  to  our  shippers.  No  shipper,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  had  asked  for  a  $5  a  ton  rate.  Had  the  adminis- 
tration not  &en  prevailed  upon  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  rates, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  California  &  Atlantic  Steamship  Line 
would  have  gone  to  the  wall.  The  fight  lasted  several  months,  but 
the  rates  are  now  restored  on  that  line. 

What  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  is  the  inactivities  of 
the  railroad-controlled  line  so  long  as  it  holds  a  monopoly  of  the 
service.  It  is  obvious  from  the  record  that  the  line  was  not  operated 
in  good  faith  as  a  transportation  agency,  so  far  as  traffic  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  was  concerned,  which  is  transconti- 
nental rail  competitive  traffic.  The  potentialities  of  the  route  were 
not  developed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
failed  to  put  on^  up  to  the  time  the  competition  began,  any  direct 
service  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama.    It  used  for  its  Panama 
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service  vessels  which  touched  at  all  the  Mexican  and  Central  Amer- 
ican ports.  Their  freight  schedule  originally,  as  I  recall  it,  was  29 
dajrs  oetween  San  Francisco  and  Panama.  I  think  they  improved 
it  to  about  25  days  later  on,  but  all  of  that  time  they  declined  to  put 
on  direct  service,  which  would  have  shortened  the  time  very  mate- 
rially, until  the  competition  began.  The  competition  put  on  the 
direct  service,  and  then  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  was  obliged 
to  follow  in  order  to  get  any  business  at  all.  so  that  to-day  the  sched- 
ule time — ^and  I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  adhered  to — is  12  days 
between  San  Francisco  and  Panama. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Eight  at  that  point,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  you  to  have  prevented  that  low  rate  from  being  effective  and  run- 
ning off  the  Canfomia  &  Atlantic  Line  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  ihe  Government  had  control  of  the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  so.  We  appealed  to  the  President,  and  the 
matter  was  in  due  course  straightened  out  and  rates  were  restored. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Does  tlie  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  still 
maintain  its  controlling  interest  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  According  to  my  last  advices  it  does.  At  any  rate, 
it  did  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  (jHAntMAN.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  railroad  company  that 
contemplates  running  a  line  of  ships  on  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  railroad  company  that 
contemplates  putting  ships  there.  I  do  not  Imow  that  the  Pacific  MaU 
Steamsnip  Co.  contemplates  running  ships  through  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  apprehend,  though,  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
miffht  find  it  desirable  to  run  ships  through  there? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  natural  result  of  opin- 
ing the  canal,  provided  no  inhibitorv  legislation  is  passed.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  has  a  fleet  of  vessels  on  the  Atlantic 
engaged  in  traffic  between  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Oalvestcm. 
It  nas  the  control  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  on  the  Pacific 
operating  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult, of  course,  to  connect  up  those  two  services. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  fleet  have  they  in  each  ocean? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  that  the  fleet  engaged  in  the  Panama  serv- 
ice consists  of  about  nine  vessels.  Is  that  ri^t,  Mr.  Dearborn!  You 
know  better  than  I  do  about  that. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  should  think  abou^  C  or  10.  ' 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  is  about  that  number. 
As  to  the  fleet  on  the  Atlantic,  I  do  not  know.  They  have  the  service 
to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston. 

The  Chadiman.  You  say  that  they  go  to  New  Orleans  and  Galves- 
ton  

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  have  two  services — one  to  Galveston,  which 
takes  all  the  transcontinental  freight,  and  another  to  New  Orleans 
handling  freight  for  that  territory — ^local  freight.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  EscH.  Does  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  which  owns 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  ffive  any 
preference  to  its  own  steamship  lines  in  the  giving  of  freight  to  ite 
own  vessels,  as  against  the  California  &  Atlantic? 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  I  can  only  answer  that  in  this  way :  Not  very  long 
ago  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  Co.,  in  common  with  the  other  rail- 
roads serving  San  Francisco— that  means  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  West- 
ern Pacific — appeared  before  the  California  State  railroad  commis- 
sion and  asked  leave  to  amend  their  tariffs  so  that  a  switching  charge 
of  $2.50  per  car  would  not  apply  to  cars  which  they  switched  to  the 
docks  of  their  connecting  steamship  lines.  While  we  are  in  favor  of 
the  abolishment  of  the  switching  charge,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  its 
abolishment  in  a  discriminatory  way,  and  we  opposed  any  dis- 
crimination. We  said,  "  If  you  are  going  to  withdraw  the  $2.50  switch- 
ing charge  with  regard  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.'s  dock 
and  the  Toyo  Kaisen  Kaisha,  which  is  the  Western  Pacific,  and  the 
6anta  Fe  dock,  withdraw  it  also  with  regard  to  the  American- 
Hawaiian  dock,  and  the  California- Atlantic  dock,  or  any  other  dock." 
The  effort  was  made  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  railroad  owned  or 
operated  docln. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  State  railroad  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  WHEEMa.  It  upheld  our  protest. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  that  no  discrimmation  was  made? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  They  would  not  permit  them  to  withdraw  the  $2.50 
switching  charge  unless  they  would  withdraw  it  everywhere. 

I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  all  of  you  gentle- 
men, speaking  with  relation  to  the  matter  of  railroad  ownership  or 
control  of  so-called  water  competitors,  that  the  Great  Lakes  situa- 
tion is  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  such  control.  All  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  steamship  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes  engaged  in  packet- 
freight  carriage  are  owned  or  controlled  or  maintain  contractual  re- 
lations with  the  trunk-line  railroads,  so  called.  As  a  result  the  lake- 
and-rail  rates  between  New  York  and  Chicago  have  in  the  last  15 
years  or  more  steadily  advanced,  while  the  all-rail  rates  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  remained  stationary.  My  last  information 
upon  this  point — it  is  rather  out  of  my  sphere  of  activities,  but  I 
read  these  things  as  a  matter  of  information — is  that  the  lake-and- 
rail  rate,  New  York  to  Chicago,  first  class,  is  62  cents,  whereas  the 
all-rail  rate  is  75  cents,  a  differential  of  13  cents  to  offset  the  longer 
haul  involved  in  the  lake-and-rail  route,  and  the  objections  to  trans- 
fer, which  necessarily  are  involved  in  lake-and-rail  shipments. 

Years  ago  the  laKe-and-rail  rate  was  as  low  as  somewhere  from 
40  to  50  cents,  as  I  recall  it.  The  railroads  have  gradually  obtained 
control  of  those  lines,  and  they  have  been  lifting  up  the  rates  right 
along.  As  a  result  the  shippers  do  not  get  the  benefit  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  rates  which  ought  to  accompany  water  traffic. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  rate  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  of  $8,  and  an  effort,  after  the  competing 
steamship  line  was  put  on  the  Pacific,  to  reduce  it  to  $5.  What  was 
the  prevailing  rate  for  like  transportation  between  those  points 
before  the  competing  company  was  brought  into  the  field? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  was  $8  before  the  competing  company  went  into 
the  field.  As  I  explained  before,  the  tariffs  via  the  Panama  route 
are  tied  up  with  the  transcontinental  tariff.  The  Panama  Railroad 
on  its  west-bound  business,  and,  I  believe,  on  its  east-bound  business, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  few  commodities,  formerlv  published 
a  mere  sheet  of  paper  as  its  tariff.    I  have  one  down  at  the  hotel.    I 
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am  sorry  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me.  It  states  that  the  rates  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  will  be  the  current  transcontinental  rail 
rates,  less  a  certain  percentage  when  shipments  are  in  carload  quan- 
tities, and  another  percentage  when  in  less  than  carload  lots.  The 
result  of  that  was  that  any  advance  in  railroad  rates  was  immediately 
automatically  reflected  in  the  Panama  tariff.  They  advanced  like- 
wise. 

In  November,  1908,  it  was  announced  that  the  transcontinental 
railroads  were  going  to  make  some  very  material  advances  in  the 
rates  both  east  boimd  and  west  bound.  I  was  at  that  time  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Some  of  my 
California  friends  telegraphed  to  me  asking  for  advice  as  to  what  to 
do  to  prevent  this  advance.  I  said,  "Use  the  water  lines."  They 
announced  to  me  that  the  water  lines  were  advancing  correspond- 
ingly. I  said  that,  so  far  as  the  Panama  line  was  concerned,  I  rather 
thmk  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  War  Department  to  take  a  hand 
in  this  matter,  and  I  got  a  very  receptive  ear  from  Secretary  Wright, 
at  that  time  Secretary  of  War.  I  explained  the  situation  to  him, 
and  while  the  negotiations  and  the  conferences  and  the  interviews 
necessary  to  the  bringing  about  of  the  result  lasted  some  weeks,  as  I 
recall  it,  the  final  result  was  that  Secretary  Wright  ordered  that  no 
advances  be  made  in  the  eastbound  rates  by  the  way  of  the  Panama 
route.  It  was  shown  to  Secretary  Wright  that  the  Panama  steamers 
were  buying  ballast  at  Colon  in  order  to  make  them  seaworthy  to  get 
back  to  New  York.  While  they  were  going  south  bound  fairly  well 
loaded,  with  Panama  supplies  mainly,  they  were  going  north  bound 
comparatively  empty,  making  it  necessary,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  vice  president  of  that  company,  to  put  in  ballast  on  each 
trip.  In  view  oi  that  condition  the  Secretary  of  War  could  see  no 
justification  for  advancing  east  bound  or  north  bound  rates,  as  they 
call  them,  and  on  the  contrary,  after  making  inquiry  as  to  what  the 
lowest  rate  then  in  existence  was — the  rates,  by  the  way,  were 
graded  according  to  commodities — he  found  that  the  lowest  rate  was 
$8 — some  rates  teing  $10,  $12,  or  $15,  perhaps.  He  thereupon  ordered 
that  the  rate  of  $8  be  made  applicable  to  all  commodities,  stating  that 
he  would  like  to  see  if  an  $8  rate  would  not  attract  sufficient  business 
to,  at  any  rate,  save  the  Government  the  expense  and  trouble  of  pur- 
chasing and  loading  ballast  at  Colon.  That  is  how  the  $8  rate  came 
into  effect, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  rates  to 
shippers  by  virtue  of  the  competing  line  which  was  put  on? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  competing  Ime  inaugurated  some  rates  upon 
commodities  which  had  not  theretofore  been  carried.  They  opened 
up  some  new  traffic. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  But  the  general  rates  remained  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  they  made  some  rates,  which  I  imderstood 
were  even  lower  than  $8  upon  those  cdinmodities.  I  refer  to  barley 
and  asphalt.  They  also  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  which  had 
not  tiberetofore  been  carried  as  east  bound  cargoes.  But  the  $8  rate, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  was  maintained  upon  such 
products  as  were  already  being  carried  by  that  route. 

Mr.  EInowland.  In  addition  to  that  you  obtained  a  through  route. 
That  is,  you  got  a  direct  routo 
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Mr.  Whbblbb.  A  direct  route,  so  that  the  line  was  made  more 
attractive  than  it  was  before.  It  used  to  take  anywhere  from  45  to 
60  days  to  go  through  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  Under  the 
new  schedule  inaugurated  they  made  it  in  30  days  and  even  less.  It 
made  the  route  a  desirable  one  for  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  afraid,  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  you  will 
allow  these  questions  to  divert  you  from  the  statement  you  came  to 
make? 

Mr.  WHEEI.EH.  As  I  said,  I  have  no  set  speech  upon  this  subject. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  any  questions  asked  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  pleasant  way  of  conducting  the 
examination  if  it  suits  you. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  does.  I  think  that  the  ground  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  gone  over,  from  what  I  am  advised.  I  do  not  wish  to 
indulge  in  statements  which  are  merelv  repetitions  of  what  others 
have  said,  and  I  would  say,  in  short,  that  I  have  read  that  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  referring  to  canal 
tolls.  I  read  it  only  this  morning.  I  believe  that  is  in  the  record 
here.  I  read  that  part  of  his  last  annual  report  which  relates  to 
canal  tolls,  and  his  recommendations,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  entirely 
in  line  with  our  position. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  read  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, have  you? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No  ;  I  have  not  read  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  interested  in  shipping  at  all  except 
as  a  representative  of  your  chamber  of  commerce? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  As  a  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  not  directly  interested  in  shipping, 
except  as  a  commercial  body  dealing  in  transportation,  are  they? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  true.  The  birthright  of  San  Fransciso  is 
its  harbor,  and  to  the  extent  that  that  harbor  is  used,  to  the  same 
extent  will  the  prosperity  of  San  Francisco  be  advancea. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  are 
impressed  with  the  belief,  as  I  understand  it,  that  to  give  free  tolls 
to  the  coastwise-trade  steamers  would  be  one  way  to  bund  up  a  coast- 
wise trade  and  give  them  better  rates  and  facilities  for  shipping. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  tolls  are 
charged  come  out  of  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  your  chamber  of  commerce  believes  that, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  believes  it  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
at  large — ^not  alone  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Gulf 
coast,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  intermountain  section.  There 
is  no  part  of  this  coimtry  that  will  not  be  benefited  by  free  tolls 
througn  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  And  believing  those  things,  they  are  simply  ex- 
pressing them  to  this  committee  through  you? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Their  interest  in  the  matter  is  general,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  see  no  justification  for  charging 
a  toll  through  the  canal  upon  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.    We  look  upon  it  as  contrary  to  all  precedent 
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Mr.  CuwjOp.  Supposing  that  the  treaty  under  which  the  Panama 
Canal  was  established  or  instituted  would  prohibit  any  kind  of  a 
condition  in  the  shipping  laws  of  this  country  allowing  free  tolls 
to  American  boats,  or  boats  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  or  from 
coast  to  coast,  what  remedy  would  you  sug^estt 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  It  is  upcm  that  assumption  that  you  ask  me  the 
question,  I  presume? 

Mr.  CuiiLOP.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  the  first  place,  I  can  not  see  how  you  discrimi- 
nate against  a  foreign  nation  d^  giving  free  tolls  to  American  ships 
in  th£  coastwise  trade,  when  it  is  impossible  for  that  foreign  nation 
to  operate  in  that  same  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  because  we  have  alrwidy  given  the 
coastwise  trade  one  discrimination  that  would  justify  and  compel 
us  to  give  them  another? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No  ;  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  a  discrimination.  If  it 
were  possible  for  a  -foreign  ship  to  engage  in  that  trade,  and  then 
you  were  to  give  the  American  vessel  free  tolls  and  charge  a  toll  to 
the  foreign  vessels,  it  would  be  different. 

The  Chairman.  The  very  fact  that  foreign  vessels  can  not  compete 
in  that  trade  is  because  we  have  discriminated  against  them  in  favor 
of  American  ships  by  saying  that  foreign  ships  shall  not  compete 
with  them. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  is  where  the  discrimination  originally  ob- 
tains. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  because  we  have  given  you  the  bene- 
fit of  that  discrimination  we  are  bound  to  give  you  another  discrimi- 
nation.   Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Ah,  but  is  it  a  discrimination?  I  can  not  see  that 
it  is.    That  is  the  point  I  make. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  giving  them  something  free  that  they  ought 
to  be  required  to  i)ay  in  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  If  that 
is  not  a  discrimination,  I  do  not  know  what  discrimination  means. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Can  you  discriminate  in  a  case  where  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  other  party  to  get  any  benefits? 

The  Chairman,  j  ou  people  who  advance  that  idea  confound  the 
canal  and  its  purpose  with  the  regulation  of  commerce.  We  built 
that  canal  to  cut  the  Isthmus  in  two  and  shorten  the  route,  and  our 
problem  is  how  to  manage  it  when  it  is  constructed  so  as  to  secure 
some  tolls  to  pay  expenses. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  people  come  before  us  and  argue  that  in  fix- 
ing reasonable  tolls  by  which  the  United  States  will  derive  something 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  operation  that  we  have  got  to  consider  any 
inequality  that  arises  from  any  cause  by  the  action  of  any  other  Gov- 
ernment or  this  Government  or  anywhere  else.  To  me  it  loolra  as 
though  you  were  requiring  us,  in  considering  the  management  of  the 
Canal  7fOne,  to  consider  a  great  many  questions  and  do  a  great  many 
things  that  ought  to  be  done  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Answering  the  question  asked  me  a  moment  ago, 
you  asked  me  if  it  were  a  discrimmation,  if  it  were  so  adjudged,  to 
give  free  tolls  to  American  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade,  what  I  would 
do.  What  I  would  do  would  be  to  try  to  accomplish  it  by  a  process 
of  circumlocution. 
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The  Chairman.  The  treaty  reads  "directly  or  indirectly." 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  read  with  a  great  deal  oi  interest  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's account  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Chatrman.  Mr.  Chamberlain  liad  to  acknowledge  on  cross- 
examination  that  the  Suez  Canal  did  not  belong  to  any  nation. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  It  is  a  private  corporation,  with  the  stock  owned  by 
individuals. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  was  my  understanding  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment owns  it. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  That  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  thought  that  the  British  Government  owned  a 
controlling  interest  in  it 

Mr.  CtJLLOP.  They  do  not  own  any  interest.  All  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  anyone  connected  with  the  British  Government  is  held  by 
them  as  private  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  the  British  Government  nor  the  people 
have  a  controlling  interest  in  the  canal. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Would  a  reduction  of  $2  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  say,  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York,  be  an  inducement  to  establish  navigation 
lines? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  freer  you  make  the  canal  the  greater  the  in- 
ducement for  steamship  lines  to  operate  through  it,  while,  as  I  at- 
tempted to  say  before,  whatever  tolls  may  be  charged  will  come  out 
of  the  consumer  or  producer,  or  both.  Any  processes  or  impedimenta 
that  are  avoided  or  removed  will  make  the  Ime  all  the  more  inviting. 
I  can  see  no  greater  justification  for  charging  tolls  to  American  ships 
in  the  coastwise  trade  through  the  canal  than  there  would  be  for 
charging  tolls  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  which  this  Grov- 
ernment  built  at  its  own  expense. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Is  a  foreign  ship  denied  freedom  of  passage  through 
that  canal? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No.    The  Canadians  do. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Then  there  is  no  analogy  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  charge  foreign  ships  anything  for  going 
through  the  Soo? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No.  That  is  because  of  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
with  Canada.  We  have  the  freedom  of  the  Welland  Canal  through 
their  territory,  and  they  have  the  freedom  of  the  Soo  Canal  through 
ours. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  Canadians  have  their  own  lock  at  the  Soo. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Have  they?  I  did  not  know  that.  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  that  territory  up  there. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Under  the  navigation  laws  of  this  country  American 
ships  have  a  monopoly  of  the  American  trade,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Of  the  coastwise  trade ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Then  it  matters  not  what  conditions  are'  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  tolls  through  the  canal,  there  can  be  no  competition 
between  the  vessels  of  other  countries  and  this  country,  in  carrying 
American  shipments  from  coast  to  coast. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is,  not  under  the  present  laws ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Now,  then,  if  you  make  a  toll  on  this  canal  that  will 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  transporter  by  $2.50  a  ton  between  San  Fran- 
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cisco  and  New  York,  you  will  not  contend  that  would  discourage 
navigation  in  this  country,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  but  it  would  put  a  burden  upon  the  American 
people  that  ought  not  to  be  placed  upon  them. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Would  it  not  to  that  extent  relieve  them  of  a  burden 
that  is  now  cast  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  I  think  not 

Mr.  Cullop.  Would  it  not,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation 
$2.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  to  have  free  tolls  would  bring  about  a 
greater  freedom  of  exchange  of  commodities,  and  would  benefit  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  cotton  growers,  and  the  com 
growers  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  corn 
shipped  out  to  California  to-day.  It  would  benefit  the  manufacturers 
of  iron  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  do  you  figure  that  the  people  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  would  get  the  benefit  of  free  tolls  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  By  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  by  reason  of 
the  lower  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  there  be  lower  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  do  you  figure  that  there  would  be  lower  freight 
rates?    Would  not  the  benefit  go  merely  to  the  steamship  companies? 

Mr.  WfeEBLER.  No;  it  would  not  if  you  prevent  railroad-owned 
lines  from  operating  through  the  canal.  That  will  leave  such  lines 
as  Mr.  Dearborn's — and  I  want  to  say  here  that  they  give  a  splendid 
service,  thejr  have  excellent  steamships,  and  one  of  the  best  managed 
lines  of  which  I  know.  It  would  enable  Mr.  Dearborn  to  operate 
freely,  and  would  enable  anyone  else  to  operate  through  the  canal. 
Any  steamship  company  naturally  is  goin^  to  add  the  tolls,  what- 
ever they  are,  to  its  freight  rates.  If  there  is  no  toll,  there  would  be 
nothing^  to  add. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  the  remission  of  the  toll  cause  him  to  reduce 
the  rates? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  That  point  is  made  in  all  the  arguments;  but  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  ever  heard  of  its  being  done  in  practice  anywhere. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  is  no  question  to  my  mind  that  even  if  you 
accomplish  the  freedom  from  tolls  by  the  process  of  circumlocution, 
if  it  is  paid  at  the  canal  and  then  remitted  later,  the  competition 
between  the  two,  and  the  three,  and  the  four,  and  the  five,  and  the 
dozen  shipowners  whose  boats  are  passing  through  the  canal,  will 
cause  them  to  give  their  shippers  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  foreign  shipowner  who  can  come  in 
4nd  compete  with  Mr.  Dearborn  or  anybody  else  in  the  business. 
You  yourself  have  said  that  if  we  exclude  the  railroad-owned  ships 
from  the  canal,  it  would  be  impossible  for^the  railroads  in  all  prob- 
ability to  compete  on  the  canal  traffic.  Then  the  only  competition  at 
the  canal  would  be  the  competition  of  those  coastwise  ships  them- 
selves, would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  imagine  that  those  ships  would  enter  into 
a  rate  war  and  reduce  the  rates  by  reason  of  giving  them  free  tolls 
and  would  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  that? 
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Mr.  Wheeubr.  Not  necessarily  rate  wars.  In  fact,  rate  wars  are 
not  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  enlightened  shipper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  your  observation  that  these  coastwise 
:5teamships  never  compete  with  one  another,  that  they  always  select 
different  ports  to  ply  between? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Not  always. 

The  Chairman,  How  many  exceptions  do  you  know  to  the  rule? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Oh,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I  know 
that  on  our  coast  to-day  ther  are  four  different  lines  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Pedro,  which  is  the  port  for  Los  Angeles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  do  a  similar  kind  of  business? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  They  all  do  a  similar  kind  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  the  owner 
of  the  two  biggest  lines  on  the  Atlantic,  given  a  few  days  ago,  in 
which  he  told  us  of  the  interesting  situation  that  no  two  ships  went 
to  the  same  points  at  all  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  know  there  is  a  greater  division  of  traffic  on  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  there  was  no  division,  that  it  just 
naturally  grew  up  into  that  beautiful  apportionment  or  allotment. 
He  said  that  there  was  no  competition  at  all. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  not  the  case  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are 
several  steamship  lines  operating  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Sound,  several  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  sev- 
eral, as  I  have  said  before,  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro 
and  San  Diego. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  railroad-owned  lines  were  left  out,  and  you 
say  they  will  not  get  up  a  rate  war  between  themselves,  where  would 
the  benefit  to  the  people  of  lower  freight  rates  come  from? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  natural  competition  between  the  companies 
would  bring  the  rates  down.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  rate  war. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  instance  you  gave  out  there,  you  could  not 
get  the  rate  adjusted  until  the  Government  took  a  hand. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  because  that  was  a  rate  war  to  the  death. 
While  we  want  good  healthibl  competition,  we  do  not  want  rate  wars 
which  end  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  more  of  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  this  gentleman  the  other  day,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, who  was  well  satisfied  with  the  prosperity  of  his  line,  if,  m 
case  tne  canal  were  opened  up  and  the  tolls  were  taken  off  or  put  on, 
in  either  event  would  he  go  through  and  compete  with  Mr.  Dearborn. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  good  business  sense. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  He  is  an  exception  among  steamship  men. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  an  experienced  coastwise  man. 

There  is  a  question  I  desire  to  ask  you  at  this  point.  You  have 
heard  the  familiar  argument — it  is  made  by  everybody  who  comes 
along — ^that  it  is  no  discrimination  against  foreign  ships  to  charge 
them  toll  and  remit  it,  or  pay  it  in  case  of  our  coastwise  trade,  1^- 
cause  the  coastwise  trade  is  protected  against  competition;  that  the 
foreigners  can  not  compete  tor  this  trade  anyway,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  a  discrimination.  According  to  your  proposition,  when  you 
establish  a  toll  rate  you  are  not  discriminating  against  any  persons  or 
ships  by  remitting  tolls  unless  they  are  competitors  in  your  business. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is  your  proposition! 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  Suppose  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  sent 
their  ships  through  the  canal.  Here  come  five  or  six  foreign  vessels 
and  they  pay  the  toll.  You  come  along  and.  we  remit  your  toll. 
The  other  fellows  will  say,  "  Why  are  you  charging  me  and  remit- 
ting it  to  him  I  That  is  not  a  fair  deal."  You  say^,  "  We  are  not 
competitors  in  business.  I  can  not  compete  with  him  and  he  can 
not  compete  with  me."  We  will  have  to  go  into  your  private  affairs, 
your  private  business,  the  limitations,  and  judge  what  advantages 
one  line  of  trade  has  over  another  line.  You  say  that  running  a 
public  canal  and  charging  tolls  to  one  and  remitting  them  to  another 
IS  not  discrimination. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  see  that  we  are  rather  wide  apart  upon  that 
proposition. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  wish  to  know  your  position. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  My  position  is  that  there  is  no  discrimination  in- 
volved where  it  is  impossible  for  the  one  who  pays  the  toll  to  engage 
in  that  particular  traffic 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  not  competitors  in  business  you  say 
it  is  not  discrimination! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  exactly  in  line  with  decisions  in  cases  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  In  dmilar  cases? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  decide  a  case  where  anyone  was 
charging  tolls  to  all  comers? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  such  case. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  hold  that  anyone  having  a  public 
toUgate  who  charged^  one  person  a  toll  and  remitted  it  to  the  other 
was  not  discriminatnig  between  them? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  no  such 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  But  the  principle  involved  is  exactly  the  same,  that 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  one  of  the  parties  engaging  in  a  cer- 
tain traffic  to  which  certain  rates  apply,  the  fact  that  the  other  party 
secures  over  a  similar  haul  a  lower  rate  than  is  charged  upon  this 
other  route  does  not  involve  a  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  position  involves  the  doctrine  that  we 
are  not  only  to  deal  with  tolls  to  different  people,  but  we  are  to  con- 
sider also  what  business  our  competitors  are  engaged  in  and  try  to 
keep  them  equal  with  regard  to  their  losses  and  gains  in  the  business 
they  are  doing.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No  ;  my  position — ^and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  very 
plain — is  that  in  regard  to  American  ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
traffic  you  are  violating,  in  my  opinion,  no  provision  of  the  Hav- 
Pauncef ote  treabr  if  you  give  those  American  ships  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  n:ee  toUs;  because  a  British  ship  can  not  en^ge  in 
that  traffic,  a  Norwegian  ship  can  not  engage  in  that  traffic,  a  Frendi 
or  German  ship  can  not  enga^  in  that  traffic,  and,  therefore,  where 
is  the  discrimination  ?  That  is  my  position. 
H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 38 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  in  that  treaty  in  renrd  to  what 
traffic  people  are  engaged  inf  Does  it  say  how  they  shall  be  treated, 
what  bounties  and  tolb  each  shall  pay? 

Mr.  Wheslbh.  It  states,  as  I  recall  it,  that  no  discrimination  shall 
be  practiced  as  regards  tolls. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  have  not  the  exact  language. 

The  Chaikman.  It  says  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  shall 
Uiere  be  a  discrimination  against  the  people  or  ships  of  any  nation 
with  regard  to  their  traffic. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  consider  this  even  an  indirect  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  EeCH.  Is  it  your  view  that  if  the  United  States  deals  equally 
with  all  foreign  nations  as  to  the  canal  it  may  still  discriminate  in 
favor  of  its  coastwise  traffic*  and  that  that  would  not  be  a  violation  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dri8(X)LL.  Which  is  of  the  highest  force,  a  treaty  or  a  law  ? 

Mr.  EscH.  A  treaty  is  the  highest  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  If  the  treaty  and  our  coastwise  laws  do  not  agree, 
should  not  the  coastwise  law  give  away  ? 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  It  would  have  to. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Let  me  ask  a  question  along  that  line.  Sup- 
pose the  coastwise  laws  of  the  South  American  Republics  were  that 
only  South  American  ships  should  carry  on  the  business  between  a 
Republic  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  a  Republic  on  the  Pacific  side. 
Of  course  foreign  ships  could  not  engage  m  that  traffic.  Would  you 
consider  that  ii^in  the  encouragement  of  South  American  Republics, 
we  saw  fit  to  give  them  free  tolls  through  the  canal  that  the  same 
argument  that  the  foreign  ships  had  no  part  in  that  business,  and 
could  not  take  any,  would  prevent  it  from  being  a  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  the  first  place,  the  hypothesis  is  an  impossible 
one. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  I  hope  it  is  not  any  more  impossible  than  your 
construction  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.    Take  Canada. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Canada  is  exactly  in  point.  Canada  has  coast- 
wise laws.  They  have  ships  coming  from  British  Columbia  around 
to  points  in  eastern  Canada. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Canada  is  a  party  to  this  treaty,  through 
England. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Canada  is  a  party  to  this  treaty.  Suppose  we 
give  Canada  free  tolls  through  this  canal,  and  that  Japan,  we  will 
assume  for  the  moment,  has  a  similar  treaty  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  against  a  discriminate  treatment  of  nations  through  the 
operation  of  the  canal,  could  Japan  complain  that  we  charged  them 
a  toll  for  their  shipping  through  the  canal  when  they  desired  to  go 
through,  and  allowed  free  toll  to  Canadian  ships?  Could  we  defend 
ourselves  upon  the  hypothesis  that  Japan  and  other  nations  have  no 
part  in  the  coastwise  traffic  of  Canada  anyway? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  is  some  time  since  1  read  the  treaty,  but  as  I 
recall  it,  it  is  very  plain  upon  the  point  that  there  must  be  no  dis- 
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criminaticm  between  nations.  That  would  be  a  discrimination  be- 
tween nations.    We  can  not  discriminate  as  between  our  own  nation. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Your  theory— you  were  justifying  your  ar^- 
ment  in  favor  of  free  tolls,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  foreign 
nations  can  not  en^ge  in  our  coastwise  traffic! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Exactly. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Suppose  we  repeal  our  navigation  laws! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Then  ^ou  have  a  different  situatio|i.  I  am  talking 
about  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Then,  would  you  consider  that  we  could  give 
free  tolls  to  American  ships! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Not  if  we  repealed  the  laws. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  So  vou  make  our  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
depend  upon  whether  we  have  coastwise  laws.    Is  that  correct! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  depends  upon  whether  or  not  any  discrimination 
is  effected.  That  is  what  it  depends  upon.  I  say  that  no  discrimi- 
nation could  be  effected  in  the  case  of  the  coastwise  business. 

Air.  E.  W.  Martin.  I  think  I  understand  jour  position. 

The  Chakman.  I  will  tell  you  the  way  it  has  occurred  to  me  to 
make  an  exception  in  the  tolls  that  may  be  a  benefit  to  our  people 
and  to  our  shipping  interests.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  excep- 
tions on  the  opening  of  the  canal.  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  who 
desires  more  than  I  to  see  a  large  American  merchant  marine.  I 
should  like  to  see  American  merchant  ships  dominating  the  ocean. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  build  up  all  other  in- 
dustries at  its  expense.  That  is  a  policy  the  Government  has  seen 
fit  to  foUow. 

What  I  believe  we  can  do  when  we  open  the  canal  is  to  adopt 
a  differential  in  favor  of  certain  classes  of  freight,  like  necessaries 
and  heavT  products,  lumber  and  building  materials,  brick,  and  grain, 
and  all  that.  That  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  people  if  the  shipping 
companies  were  obligated  to  reduce  the  freight  rates  accordmgly. 
I  would  not  trust  them  on  theories  because  that  never  works  out  m 
practice,  but  if  that  could  be  done  it  would  benefit  all  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  most  of  these  commodities 
would  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  so  would  be  hauled 
in  our  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Esch.  The  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  proposes  a  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  the  canal  to  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  including  those  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  In  your  opinion 
would  that  be  any  more  of  a  discrimination  than  you  propose  to 
give  to  those  ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  must  confess  that  I  had  not  done  myself  the 
honor  to  read  the  chairman^s  bill.  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity 
to  study  it    I  should  have  to  give  that  a  little  thought. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  on  whether  the  ships  belong  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  to  private  citizens  or  the 
United  States.  The  difference  is  not  as  wide  there  as  it  is  between 
the  people  and  the  owners  of  the  coastwise  ships.  They  compose  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  j>eople  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  represent  all  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Now,  Mr.  Wheeler,  you  have  ^ven  us  your  view  with 
reference  to  the  charging  of  tolls  for  trade  from  coast  to  coast. 
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What  do  you  think  diould  be  the  attitude  toward  the  people  who 
are  producing  goods  in  this  country  for  shipment  to  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  toward  the  producers  who  are  shipping  their  products 
from  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  America}  They  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  if  your 
theory  was  carried  into  effect  would  it  not  be  a  discrimination 
agaii)^  themf    . 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  In  charging  a  toll  upon  traffic  from  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  from 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  f 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Yes;  or  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  can  not  see  that  there  could  be  any  discrimination 
there  at  all.  Here  is  the  situation,  v}  order  to  make  myself  clear 
upon  that  point:  If  an  American  shif)  left  California  laden  with 
California  products  bound  for  Rio  Janeiro  passed  through  the  canaL 
that  ship,  under  the  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  is  compelled  to  pay  a  toll 
exactly  the  same  as  a  British  ship  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
through  the  canal  for  the  same  port  In  other  words,  if  a  British 
vessel  sails  from  Liverpool  through  the  canal  to  San  Francisco  it 
must  pay  a  toll.  So  also  must  an  American  vessel  sailing  from  New 
York  through  the  canal  to  Yokohama  pay  the  same  toll  as  a  British 
ship  bound  for  the  same  port,  because  Doth  of  those  trades  are  pos- 
sible to  the  f  oreiffn  ship  as  well  as  the  American  ship. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Then  would  not  that  be  discriminating  against  the 
American  producer  in  such  an  instance  in  the  shipment  of  his  goods 
to  a  foreign  port  in  favor  of  the  American  shipper  who  was  shipping 
from  an  American  port  on  one  coast  to  an  American  port  on  thS 
other  coast? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No  ;  I  do  not  see  a  discrimination  there,  because  the 
question  of  discrimination  is  between  nations  and  not  as  between 
citizens. 

Mr.  CuMiOP.  I  mean  as  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  taking  a  double  shot  in  the 
case  of  the  shipment  from  coast  to  coast.  You  would  be  giving  the 
benefit  to  the  producer  in  California  and  to  the  ooYisumer  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  CiTLLOP.  Your  theory  is,  then,  that  this  is  a  home-consumption 
institution,  and  not  one  to  give  an  advantage  in  capturing  foreign 
trade  for  our  surplus  products.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  any  advantage 
in  capturing  foreign  trade  by  the  opening  ox  the  canal  other  than 
through  the  more  immediate  dispatch  and  the  shortening  of  the  dis- 
tance, in  certain  instances,  between  our  two  coasts  and  the  South 
American  countries  notably.  Aside  from  that,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
are  going  to  get  any  advantage. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Let  me  put  this  instance  to  you :  If  you  say  that  the 
freight  adds  to  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer^  if  it  was  then 
made  free  to  the  American  producer  who  ships  his  manufactured 
product  to  a  foreign  port,  would  it  not  give  him  an  advantage  in 
the  sale  of  his  product  in  that  country  over  that  of  other  foreign 
countries? 
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Mr.  Wheeleh.  That  would  be  a  direct  discrimination. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  say,  if  vou  were  to  treat  one  class  of  American  citi- 
zens with  free  tolls  ought  you  not  to  treat  all  of  them  in  the  same 
way? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  are  not  treating  that  class  of  Americans  with 
free  tolls  as  compared  with  another  class  of  American  citizens.  You 
are  treating  one  class  of  traffic  with  free  tolls  as  against  another  dass 
of  traffic. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Was  not  the  original  or  primary  object  of  the  canal  to 
enable  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  or  the  producers,  to  cap- 
ture the  foreign  markets  for  his  surplus  products? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  never  heard  that  argument  advanced  before. 

Mr.  Cuixop.  I  never  heard  any  other  argument  at  the  inception 
of  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  My  understanding  was  that  the  original  inception 
of  the  canal  was  as  a  military  measure,  to  make  our  Navy  more  mo- 
bile, to  make  it  possible  to  do  with  one  Navy  what  otherwise  weuld 
require  two  navies. 

Mr.  Cuixop.  Certainly  the  interior  manufacturer  insisted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  project  that  that  was  one  of  the  primary  purposes. 

Mr.  Wheesler,  By  the  shortening  of  the  distance  he  is  going  to 
reach  the  west  coast  of  South  America  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  Ifississippi  Valley  more  rapidly  than  he  has  been  able  to  do  it 
before. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Not  only  by  the  shortening  of  the  distance,  but  in  the 
cheapening  of  the  transportation. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  tne  cheapening  of  the  transportation,  because 
when  you  shorten  the  distance  you  necessarily  cheapen  the  transpor- 
tation if  you  do  not  put  on  canal  tolls  which  would  offset  the  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Cuixop.  That  would  enable  him  to  undersell  his  foreign  com- 
petitor in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  never  have  heard  that  advanced  before.  It  may 
have  been  on  the  floor  of  Congress;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CuMiOP.  Not  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  As  far  back  as  1895 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  met  in  their  an- 
nual meeting  at  Cincinnati,  and  M.  E.  Ingalls  delivered  an  address 
and  advanced  that  as  a  dominating  theorv  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  one  of  the  ablest  arguments  I  ever  read 
on  the  subject 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  it  would  subserve  the  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  But  I  should  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
inspirations  to  its  production  that  there  could  be — to  find  a  better 
market  for  our  surplus  products  outside  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Before  the  project  was  started  a  treaty  was  made 
prohibiting  free  tolls  to  our  snips  bound  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  consistent  with 
the  theory  the  gentleman  was  speaking  about. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Have  you  read  the  treaty  made  with  reference  to  this 
subject? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  have  not  read  it  for  some  time. 
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Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  desire  to  call  you  attention  to  this  provision,  sec- 
i  ion  1  of  article  8 : 

The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all 
nations  observing  these  rules  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  against  any  such  nations  or  its  citizens  or  subjects  in  reiH)ect 
of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  and 
charges  of  traffic  shall  be  Just  and  equitable. 

You  would  not  ar^e  that  under  that  provision  there  could  be  free 
tolls  for  one  class  ox  trade  and  not  for  another,  either  to  citizens  of 
the  same  country  or  of  different  countries,  would  you? 

Mr.  Wheeleil  As  I  have  said  before,  and  I  must  still  adhere  to 
my  original  proposition,  and  I  do  that  in  no  spirit  of  contention  or 
stubbornness,  I  ao  not  consider  that  any  discrimination  is  being  prac- 
ticed when  it  is  impossible  for  a  foreign  nation  to  engage  in  the 
traffic  to  which  the  alleged  discrimination  applies.  If  that  is  not 
your  construction  of  the  treaty,  then  let  the  same  thing  be  accom- 
plished by  the  process  of  circumlocution,  by  rebating  the  tolls — ffoing 
through  the  two  processes.  I  am  a  believer,  however,  in  direct 
methods.  If  a  Ye^ei  arriving  at  either  of  the  portals  of  that  canal 
flying  the  American  flag  submits  her  papers  to  tne  gatekeeper,  show- 
ing that  she  has  come  from  an  American  port  and  isl)ound  to  another 
American  port  with  her  cargo,  all  he  has  to  say  to  her  is  "  pass  on." 
But  if  it  is  thought,  in  order  to  comply  with  what  might  oe  called 
the  technical  provisions  of  the  treaty,  that  the  gatekeeper  shall  assess 
a  toll  regardless  of  where  she  is  going,  I  say,  accomplish  it  by  sub- 
sequently remitting  an  amount  enual  to  that  toll. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  But  then  you  would  be  doing  by  indirection  just  what 
the  treaty  prohibits  being  done  by  direction. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Not  as  I  understand  the  operation  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Mr.  Cuixop.  In  other  words,  you  are  claiming  that  you  can  take 
from  the  shipowner  the  toll  in  one  hand,  pass  it  to  the  other,  and 
then  pass  it  back  to  him. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  say  that  I  consider  that  a  very  silly  process  my- 
self. I  say  I  would  rather  do  it  by  direction  than  inmrection.  I 
think  we  are  entirely  justified  in  taking  it  by  the  direct  method. 
That  is  my  view  of  it 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  This  is  not  a  technical  provision  at  all.  It  is  a  plain 
statement  of  the  case  in  the  establishment  and  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  canal,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  read  Mr.  Chamberlain's  report  this  morning,  and 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  give  it  more  study.  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  by  you  until  next  Monday  at  the 
earliest,  and  therefore  I  must  confess  I  have  not  come  here  as  well 
prepared  as  I  should  like  to  have  been.  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  report  that  the  same  provision  prevails  in  the  treaty 
governing  the  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  But  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  report  is 
that  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  treaty,  and  he  had  to  so  admit  on 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  do  not  think  he  admitted  that. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  think  he  tacitly  admitted  it,  if  not  directly.  It 
clearly  is  in,  conflict  with  it,  I  should  think. 
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Mr.  Whselbi.  Aocordins  to  his  report,  if  the  British  Gk>yemment 
is  allowing  a  rebate,  whether  under  the  guise  of  canal  tolls  speci- 
fically, or  is  allowing  an  amount  equal  to  canal  tolls  without  any 
mention  thereof,  the  result  is  the  same. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  A  distinction  as  to  the  Suez  Canal  appears  to 
me  to  be  this :  Is  it  not  true  that  no  nation  has  bound  itself  regarding 
that  canal  ? 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  think  the  same  international  regulations  pre- 
vail with  practically  the  same  wording,  and  it  is  just  as  binding 
upon  nations.  If  there  were  any  discrimination  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence, in  my  opinion,  would  be  called  upon  to  decide  it,  and  the  ques- 
tion that  rebating  tolls  to  certain  nations  is  a  discrimination  has  never 
been  brou^  up. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  But  certain  nations  are  not  refunding  the 
tolls.    They  have  not  agreed  not  to. 

Mr.  Knowland.  How  about  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal? 
Suppose  that  were  violated.  There  is  certainly  some  responsible 
head  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  made,  is  there  not!  Somebody  is 
responsible,  and  I  think  you  would  find  that  the  question  would  be 
brought  immediately  to  the  Hague  Conference. 

Mr.  EsGH.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  history  straight,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  what  Mr.  CuUop  has  said  with  reference  to  going  back  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  cansu.  When  the  committee  was  at  the  Isthmus 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  I  asked  Col.  Goethals  this  question : ''  Colonel, 
the  primary  object  m  buildin'g  the  canal  was  to  make  one  fleet, 
wasirt  it? 

^  Col.  OoETHALS.  That  was  my  view,  but  I  understand  that  was  not 
the  case ;  that  they  undertook  this  for  commercial  purposes.  Because 
the  affair  of  the  Oregon  came  up  I  had  that  idea,  but  I  was  corrected 
in  Washington  last  winter." 

The  first  ccmimission  which  appeared  before  our  committee  when 
we  passed  the  Nicaragua  bill  was  neaded  by  Admiral  Walker,  of  the 
Navy,  and  he  magnified  in  all  his  testimony  the  canal  side  of  the 
proposition.  T  think  that  was  the  dominant  idea  that  was  in  the 
committee  in  those  earlier  years. 

I  desire  to  ask  another  question,  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  canal  will  materially  affect  the  transcontinental 
freight  rates,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  true,  if  proper  provisions  or  safeguards 
are  adopted  by  Ccmgress. 

Mr.  EscH.  That,  of  course,  -would  mean  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
roads,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  question  that  very  much^  Mr.  Esch.  It  will 
cause  a  change  of  conditions  which  may  result  m  a  temporary  loss  of 
revenue  possibly,  and  it  may  not.  But  in  any  event  I  believe  the  loss 
of  revenue  will  be  but  temporary.  It  will  cause  the  railroads  to  de- 
sist from  this  wild,  and  I  may  say  in  many  instances,  foolish  fight 
for  transcontinental  low-grade  tri^c,  and  cause  them  to  turn  their 
attention  to  taking  the  business  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  back  into 
the  interior  at  far  more  profitable  rates.  While  the  haul  will  not  be 
as  long,  nevertheless  the  rate  will  be  more  profitable.  To  explain 
that,  I  would  say  that  wo  will  assume  the  shipment  is  of  iron  and 
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steel  products  moving  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  the  products  of 
New  England  cotton  mills,  if  you  like,  or  business  moving  from  the 
heart  of  the  Mississippi  Vallev,  flour  from  your  vicinity,  com  from 
Nebraska,  packing-house  products  from  the  Middle  West — ^all  will 
go  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans  and  there  be  transferred  to  the 
steamers  direct  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  distrib- 
uted back — or  from  Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego  or  Puget  Soimd  or 
Portland — at  profitable  rail  rates  to,  we  will  say,  the  westerlv  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  accomplishing  thereby  a  saving  to  the  con- 
sumer and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  railroads  more  profitable  rates 
for  the  haul  they  have  made.  There  are  some  railroads  that  have  no 
interest  in  the  haul  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

If  you  will  take  them  in  their  separate  corporate  entities,  that  is 
true  m  many  cases.  The  Central  JPacific  is  leased  by  the  South- 
em  Pacific.  Its  line  begins  at  San  Francisco  and  ends  at  Ogdem 
Take  the  Salt  Lake  line,  built  by  ex-Senator  Clark.  Its  line  begins 
at  San  Pedro.  Take  the  Western  Pacific,  recently  leased  by  the 
Goulds,  which  runs  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  City.  And  let 
me  say,  in  passing,  that  it  is  a  significant  fact,  apropos  of  Mr.  Esch's 
question  as  to  the  effect  the  canal  might  have  upon  transcontinental 
railroads,  that  since  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  canal  has 
been  a  moral  certainty — an  assured  fact  so  far  as  all  human  prophecv 
could  determine — two  transcontinental  railroads,  in  the  face  of  aU 
that,  have  extended  their  lines  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  that  is,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railrt)ad,  as  you  know,  has  extended 
its  line  through  to  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Western  Pacific  has  ex- 
tended the  Qovld  lines  through  to  San  Francisco.  Those  roads  were 
conceived,  planned,  and  constructed  all  in  the  face  of  this  great 
bumboo  of  the  canal,  which  some  of  the  railroads  profess  to  fear. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  one  of  the  effects  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  be 
a  lowering  or  a  raising  of  the  commodity  rates  on  transcontinental 
carriers? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  the  building  of  the  canal  will  undoubtedly 
lower  the  rates — commodity  and  class  rates. 

Mr.  EscH.  Section  4  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  the  long  uid 
short  haul  clause,  would  prevent  a  transcontinental  carrier  charging 
more  for  the  shorter  than  the  longer  haul  in  the  same  direction, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  except  in  special  cases,  and  then  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  EscH.  If,  then,  the  effect  of  the  canal  will  be  to  lower  a  trans- 
continental through  rate,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  automatic 
reduction  in  all  intermediate  rates,  will  there  notf 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is,  by  the  reflection  of  the  sea-competitive 
rate  back  to  the  intermediate  points. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  think,  then,  that  the  railroad  companies  can  re- 
coup themselves  by  the  back  haul! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  by  the  development  of  the  country  out  there. 
Consider  these  roads  as  separate  corporate  entities.  Take  the  Salt 
Lake  road,  which  comes  nearer  beiuj^  a  separate  corporate  entity 
than  any  of  the  others,  50  per  cent  of  its  capital  stock  is  owned  by 
the  Harriman  system,  and  60  per  cent  by  ex-Senator  Clark. 

Mr.  Esch.  Do  you  mean  the  San  Pedro  cut-off  t 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  that  road 
to  have  the  business  originating  in  the  East  brought  through  the 
canal  to  its  Pacific  Ocean  terminus  and  then  transferred,  to  be  car- 
ried by  it  to  Salt  Lake,  and  the  products  of  Utah  might  go  through 
the  canal  by  way  of  San  Pedro,  because  they  have  no  Ime  east  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  They  do  not  to-day  enjoy  any  of  that  traffic  between  the 
East  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  thought  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  this:  If  the 
opening  of  the  canal  wUl  materially  reduce  the  transcontinental 
rates,  and,  as  a  result,  lower  the  intermediate  rates,  could  we  afford 
to  give  to  the  coastwise  trade  a  still  greater  advantage  by  taking  off 
the  tolls! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  we  can  afford  to  do  anything  that,  in  the 
wisdom  of  Congress^  it  decided  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  a  question  that  the  interests  of  the  rail- 
roads should  enter  into  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Had  we  not  better  do  that  directly?  If  we  are 
required  to  make  an  additional  bounty  to  them  we  have  the  power  to 
do  that  and  not  be  be  mixed  up  with  the  treaty.  If  your  theory  is 
right  we  can  come  out  directly  and  give  them  whatever  bounty  we 
choose. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  mean  to  give  the  ships  a  bounty ! 

The  Chaokman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  not  a  subject  I  am  prepared  to  discuss.  I 
am  onlyprepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  canal  tolls. 

The  Chairman.  Your  position  is  that  the  coastwise  trade  needs 
some  help,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  help  it  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mv  position  is  that  the  American  consumers  and 
producers  need  the  lowest  possible  freight  rates,  and  the  lowest  pos- 
sible freight  rates  and  the  greatest  interchange  of  commodities  is 
effected  by  the  abolition  of  alltolls  to  American  ships  in  the  coastwiss 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  If  giving  them  the  amount  of  the  toll  would  re- 
duce the  rate,  would  not  giving  them  the  same  thing  in  some  other 
wigr  do  it  just  as  well? 

Sfr.  Wheeler.  To  the  American  people? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  ships. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  If  giving  the  coastwise  trade  the  tolls  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  me  freight  rates  to  the  American  people,  would 
it  not  have  the  same  effect  to  give  them  the  money  directly? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  As  I  said  before,  what  you  call  direction  I  call  in- 
direction. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  simply  to  take  off  the  toll  for 
ships  going  through  the  canal.  If  you  do  it  generally,  just  say  to 
every  ship  in  the  coastwise  trade  we  are  going  to  remit  the  tolls, 
that  would  apply  to  ships  going  everywhere. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  mean  to  points  that  ships  do  not  pass 
through  the  canal  to  reach? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  My  position  is  predicated  upon  this  fact:  That  the 
United  States  Government  has  never  charged 
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The  Chaikman.  I  have  heard  that  many  a  time. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  would  be  an  awful  howl  go  up  from  the 
Middle  West  if,  when  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  waterway  is  completed, 
you  proposed  to  charge  a  toll  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  get  back  to  the  old  hackneyed  argument 
that  giving  to  the  ships  these  tolls  will  reduce  the  freight  to  the  con- 
sumers. Conceding  for  the  moment  that  you  are  correct,  it  will 
reduce  the  freight  only  on  such  shipments  as  go  through  the  canal. 
Your  position  is  that  the  coastwise  trade  ought  to  have  help,  and  if 
it  is  going  to  reduce  the  freight  on  shipments  going  through  the 
canal,  why  is  it  not  pist  as  good,  and  more  so,  to  all  the  people  to 
have  the  freight  on  the  coastwise  trade  reduced  to  all  ports!  It 
would  help  the  coastwise  trade,  and  help  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  not  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not,  instead  of  haggling  about  the  treaty, 
have  the  Government  give  the  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  the  money 
directly! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  not  my  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  within  my  province.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  not  agree  to  it,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
my  position,  and  the  position  of  those  I  represent,  that  we  want  the 
freest  possible  interchange  of  our  products  between  the  Pacific  slope 
and  the  Middle  West  and  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  States.  That  freest 
possible  interchange  is  accomplished  by  the  lowest  possible  freight 
rates.  The  consumption  of  California  products  will  be  increa^. 
Those  products  are  popularized  by  lower  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  all  that,  but  you  will  admit  that 
even  on  your  own  theory  it  could  only  reduce  it  the  amount  of  tolls 
charged  for  goin^  through  the  canal! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  same  purpose  be  effected  by  giv- 
ing them  that  much  money  in  a  general  distribution  of  aid  to  the 
coastwise  trade!    Would  it  not  help  those  ships  just  as  much! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  take  all  the  coastwise  trade 
from  New  York  down  to  the  Gulf! 

The  Chairman.  The  reduction  which  you  claim  would  be  made  in 
the  freight  rate  would  be  on  account  or  the  remission  of  the  tolls, 
you  sayf    Is  not  that  your  position! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  on  account  of  the  remission  of  the  tolls  the 
freight  charges  would  be  lower  to  the  consumer!  If  they  were  given 
that  much  money  some  other  way,  or  if  it  would  produce  the  same 
effect  on  the  ships 

Mr.  Wheeler.  If  who  were  given  the  money — the  ships! 

The  Chairman.  The  ships  passing  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  As  I  said  before,  if  you  see  fit  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  bv  some  other  process  on  ships  passing  through  the  canal, 
rebating  the  tolls,  or  refunding  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  tolls 
after  they  have  been  paid,  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  want  to  help  them  in  the  same  way 
where  they  run  from  State  to  State  instead  of  running  through  the 
canal ! 

Mr.  Driscoll.  From  New  York  to  Galveston,  for  instance. 
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Mr.  Whheleb.  There  is  a  natural  sitnation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  taking  advantage  of  that  to  ac- 
eomplish  a  purpose.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  laudable  to  help  them 
to  points  whero  there  is  no  canal  to  pass  through  ?  You  say  that  it 
is  interstate  trade  that  you  wish  to  protect.  It  is  interstate  trade 
l)etween  San  Francisco  and  Seattle;  it  is  intei^tate  trade  between 
New  York  and  Charleston.  Why  should  not  the  Government,  if  it 
is  going  to  take  this  much  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  give  an  equal 
amount  of  money  to  coastwise  ships  that  go  from  State  to  State  i 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Because  thei*e  is  no  toll  charge  paid,  or  no  possi- 
bility of  a  toll  charge  being  paid.  I  may  be  very  unhappy  in  my 
choice  of  language  in  answer  to  your  questions,  but  I  am  unable  to 
see  the  diflPerence  between  remitting  a  toll  to  be  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury and  taking  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  after  being  paid,  and 
giving  it  to  the  shipowners. 

Mr.  GrOEKE.  Who,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  real  beneficiary 
of  the  free  use  of  the  canal  by  American  shipowners  in  the  coast- 
wise trade! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  the  entire  people  of  the  United  States — no 
particular  section.  I  think  that  even  the  chairman's  State — 
Georgia — ^would  benefit  by  it 

Mr.  GoEKE.  Would  it  not  be  limited  to  the  consumer  where  freight 
was  carried  through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  producej 
and  consumer  both. 

Mr.  GoEKE.  This  canal  is  an  artificial  instrumentality,  and  it  costs 
money  to  operate  it.  The  Government  must  necessarily  pav  that 
expense  of  operation.  Now,  would  not  all  the  people  ^et  the  benefit 
if  the  toll  were  charged,  and  would  it  injure  the  Ajnerican  shipping 
interests  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  think  it  would  injure  the  American  ship- 
ping interests  so  far  as  the  coastwise  trade  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GoEKE.  Then  it  would  be  more  eouitable  to  charge  a  reason- 
able toU  and  let  all  the  people  who  own  tne  canal  have  the  benefit  of 
it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  all  the  people  will  get  the  benefit. 

The  Chahiman.  I  wish  to  deny,  before  you  proceed  further,  that 
my  State  would  be  benefited  by  giving  these  ships  free  tolls.  There 
is  nobody  at  all  in  my  State  who  would  be  benefited. 

Mr.  GoEKE.  Following  that  out,  what  is  your  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion? Would  it  not  be  more  equitable  to  charge  a  reasonable  toll  to 
help  pay  the  expenses  of  construction  and  operation  of  this  canal, 
which  belongs  to  all  the  people,  than  to  merely  permit  the  consumer 
to  receive  the  benefit? 

Mr.  WHEEI.ER.  If  you  would  not  discriminate  in  the  application  of 
that  principle,  I  might  admit  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  GoEKB.  Would  there  be  any  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Why  not  charge  a  toll  on  the  Ohio  River? 

Mr.  GoEKE.  We  do  not  discriminate  against  anybody  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Why  not  charge  a  toll  on  the  Soo  Canal  ? 

Mr.  GoBKB.  It  is  their  policy  not  to  charge  anybody,  foreign  or 
domestic. 

Mr.  Wheelbr.  There  has  been  a  discrimination  as  between  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Soo  Canal. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Do  not  you  gentlemen  realize  that  there  is  an  entire 
difference  between  the  Soo  Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal?  I  wish 
to  ask  Mr.  Wheeler  some  questions,  taking  this  map  [indicating  map 
of  the  United  States]  as  a  guide.  You  state  that  the  whole  country 
will  benefit! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  participated  in  the  hearings  on  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  did. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  you  realize  the  effect  of  the  testimony  that 
was  produced  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  that  moves  west  bound  to 
the  Iracific  coast? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the  traffic  going  to  the 
Pacific  coast  frompoints  east  or  the  AUeghanies? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  proportion  that  went  by  rail  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  that  moves  from  a  point  of  origin  east  of  the 
Alle^hanies.  What  does  that  testimony  snow?  What  did  the  com- 
mission say? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  that  particular  testimony, 
but  I  do  recollect  that  in  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission it  has  been  pretty  generallv  testified  to,  I  think,  that  about 
20  per  cent  originates  east  of  the  Afleghany  Mountains. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  it  exactly.  So  that  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  80  per  cent  of  the  goods  that  are  competi- 
tive is  produced  in  this  region  [indicating]  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Rockies.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Naturally  if  there  is  20  per  cent  originating  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  80  per  cent  must  come  irom  there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  say  about  the  reduction  of  rates  that 
will  come  by  water  from  that  territory  which  produces  that  80  per 
cent  to  the  San  Francisco  market? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  will  be  reflected 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  will  reach  that  in  a  minute.  There  will  be  a 
considerable  reduction,  will  there  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  will  be  a  considerable  reduction. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Can  you  estimate  what  proportion? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  that  80  per  cent  will  be  an  equal 
reduction? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Well,  I  think  it  is 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  can  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  a  little  different 
way? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Very  well ;  give  jour  answer. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  present  situation  is  an  anomalous  one  with 
regard  to  transcontinental  freight  rates.  The  railroads  make  rates 
to  meet  sea  competition  between  seaboard  points.  Having  met  the 
competition,  or  approximately  met  it,  they  then  extend  those  rates 
back  2,000  miles  in  the  interior,  where  the  rates  are  not  sea  competi- 
tive, but  become  market  competitive  rates.  Therefore  the  Middle 
West  to-day  enjovs  all  the  advantages  in  rates  to  and  from  the 
Pacific  coast  whicn  are  forced  upon  the  rail  carriers  by  the  sea  com- 
petition between  the  two  coasts.    Whether  or  not  railroads  operating 
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between  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast  will  continue  this 
policy  after  rates  are  forced  down  between  the  seaboards  thiough  the 
canal  is  a  problem  for  future  solution. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Let  me  ask  you :  Do  you  mean  to  say,  having  in  view 
the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  those  two 
cases,  the  Eeno  case  and  the  Spokane  case,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Commerce,  which  technically  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  -a  technical  proposition  which 
does  not  go  into  the  merits  of  what  we  are  discussing  here — do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  allow 
this  territory  here  [indicating]  to  have  an  equal  reduction  with 
this  territory  here  [indicating! ,  and  yet  not  reduce  these  rates  in  the 
interior  to  the  iniermountain  States?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this 
territory  [indicating]  can  get  a  large  reduction  to  the  coast  and  this 
territo^  [indicating]  get  none  on  account  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  that  territory  is  bound  to  receive  reflected  ad- 
vantages from  the  canal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Let  us  find  out.  Will  the  territory  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  get  an  equal  reduction  with  the  territory  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  to  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  think  it  can  e3cpect  to  get  an  equal  reduc- 
tion^ because,  as  I  said,  the  discrimination  is  now  in  favor  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  but  the  rates  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the 
Rockies  can  not  be  reduced  as  much  as  the  rates  between  the  Alle- 
ghenies and  the  sea. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Because  the  points  on  the  seaboard  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  contiguity? 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  reduction  in  rates  then  from  the  interior — that 
is,  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies — depends  on  how  much 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  willing  to  allow  such  reduc- 
tion to  the  coast  as  compared  with  the  reduction  they  find  neces- 
sary to  make  to  the  intermountain  States.  In  other  words,  the  rates 
to  the  intermountain  States  will  have  to  be  fairly  high  in  order  to  be 
remunerative  to  the  railroads  as  compared  with  your  rates,  and 
always  will  be? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  railroads  will  not  reduce  those  rates  to  the  in- 
termountain States  more  than  they  think  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Not  more  than  they  think  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  just  it,  exactly.  Will  not  that  be  the  de- 
termining factor,  then?  The  high  rates  that  must  obtain  to  inter- 
mountain States  will  prevent  any  adequate  reduction  in  the  interior, 
so  that  they  must  compete  with  the  coast  trade  when  the  canal  is 
opened. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  within  the  power  of  the 
railroads  to  control  that.  I  believe  that  the  Ohio  River,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Missouri  will  be  used.  A  movement  is  on  foot  now 
to  use  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  Middle  West  is  de- 
pendent on  the  railroads.  I  believe  when  the  Isthmian  transfer  is 
eliminated  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  large  traffic  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  traveled  on  the  Mississippi  River  lately? 
Have  not  the  railroads  exterminated  the  traffic  on  the  Mississippi 
River? 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  It  shows  signs  of  waking  up. 

The  Chaibman.  How  are  you  going  to  waKe  it  up  unless  the  Gbv* 
emment  gives  a  bounty  there,  too? 

Mr.  Wheelbb.  They  do  not  need  any  bounty  if  you  will  put  the 
rivers  in  shape  to  handle  traffic  and  charge  no  tolls  thereon. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  want  to  follow  up  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Goeke),  which  toucned  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter. 
Is  k  not  true,  from  what  you  have  stated,  that  the  reductions  from 
east  of  the  Alleghenies,  bv  means  of  the  water  transportation  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  will  more  than  equal  in  amount  the  reductions  which 
will  follow  on  the  commodities  produced  between  the  Alle^henies  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  under  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
public  authorities  in  construing  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  so  far 
as  we  can  now  foresee,  the  reductions  in  the  interior  can  not  be  given 
the  reductions  to  the  coast,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  compelled, 
in  all  fairness,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  running  the  Panama  Canal  ana 
let  you  have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  rates  to  extend  your  trade  ter- 
ritory into  the  interior  and  to  diminish  our  trade  territory  propor- 
tionately by  our  paying  for  cutting  our  own  throats? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  your  premises  are  wrong.  If  you  wiU  per- 
mit me  to  say  it,  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  cut  your  own  throats 
at  all.  You  are  going  to  have  reflected  the  benefits  of  those  lower 
freight  rates  just  as  much  as  we  are.  Your  railroads  are  not  bound, 
perhaps,  to  meet  identically  the  same  rate,  but  a  reduction  in  rates 
through  the  Panama  Canal  is  bound  to  reflect  itself  on  all  rates, 
whether  it  is  from  Minnesota  or  whether  it  is  from  Georgia  or  New 
York  or  Kansas  or  New  England.  I  told  s(Mne  Chicago  friends  of 
mine,  as  I  passed  through  there  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  that 
this  is  not  a  coast-to-coast  matter.  It  is  something  in  which  the  Mid- 
dle West  is  just  as  much  interested  as  we  are. 

Mr..  Stevens.  But  you  will  notice  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  making  its  decision  in  those  cases,  graded  what  the 
benefits  to  each  zone  would  be— one  25,  one  15,  and  another  7,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  was  7, 15,  and  26. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  So  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
tried  to  show  the  relative  benefits  in  an  adverse  way  that  the  canal 
would  be  practical.  In  other  wwds,  that  the  coast  would  benefit 
25  per  cent,  the  next  zone  15,  and  the  next  zone  7.  Now,  that  is  a 
pretty  fair  way  of  working  it  out  Is  not  that  the  way  they  thought 
it  would  work  out? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  at  all.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a  body 
and  for  each  and  every  member.  I  think  it  is  a  body  of  which  the 
American  people  can  well  be  proud.  But  I  wish  to  say  this  one 
thing:  I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  erred  in  that 
decision.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  decision  will  be  upheld.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  floundered  about  trying  to  find  what  Congress 
meant  by  the  word  "  extent,"  and  that  is  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
determine.  I  do  not  think  the  word  ^'  extent "  meant  to  zone  off  this 
country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  not  the  point.  It  is  a  question  of  wha;t 
relation  one  zone  should  bear  to  the  zone  next  alongside  and  to  the 
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one  next  alongside  of  that  in  relation  to  the  trade  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  That  is  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ckmrniission  was  try- 
ing to  work  out  in  a  broad,  equitable  way,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheelek.  I  believe  they  had  that  in  mind,  but  their  process 
was  not  correct. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Technically  they  may  not  have  come  within  the 
law — ^that  may  be — but  equitably  they  were  tryin^g  to  work  out  the 
fair  relation.  Is  not  that  just  exactly  what  we  should  try  to  work 
out? 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Evidently  they  were  trying  to  determine  the  advan- 
tage that  geographical  position  should  give  in  determining  freight 
rates.  In  that  I  disagreed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, with  all  due  respect,  because  reasonable  rates  can  be  determined 
and  have  been  determined  by  the  usual  processes  which  that  com- 
mission employs  in  the  determination  of  reasonable  rates;  these  are 
cost  of  service,  valuation,  comparisons,  etc.  That  reasonable  rate 
having  been  determined,  when  water  competition  is  brought  in  and 
back  hauls  added  to  the  water  competitive  rate,  if  they  can — as  they 
do  to-day  in  Eeno,  as  they  do  to-day  in  Spokane,  as  they  do  to-day  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.---get  less  than  a  reasonable  rate  by  that  combination, 
then  that  is  their  advantage  and  they  are  entitled  to  it.  But  the  diffi- 
culty with  these  intermountain  sections  and  places  removed  from 
direct  sea  competition  is  that  they  must  use  continuously  the  yard 
stick  of  distances  when  the  basic  principle  of  the  very  rate  which  they 
are  enjoying  is  water  competition. 

We  instituted  a  suit,  in  which  we  "were,  in  a  measure,  successful,  to 
bring  about  reasonable  rates  between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  I 
say  mat  Reno,  Nev.,  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  rate  from  New  York, 
from  Chicago,  from  St.  Paul,  or  from  any  other  place.  Their  com- 
munity is  entitled  to  reasonable  rates.  Very  good.  That  reasonable 
rate  was  determined  by  the  commission  by  the  establishment  of  a 
$2.10  scale  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  not  a  question 
of  a  reasonable  rate,  but  a  question  of  undue  discriminatory  rates. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  where  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  extent  ^ 
comes  in.  Reno  gets  a  lower  rate  than  the  commission  determined 
to  be  a  reasonable  rate.  Reno  does  not  pay  $2.10.  What  does  Reno 
pay?  She  pays,  for  example,  the  rate  to  San  Francisco  of  $1,  and 
she  pays  the  return  rate,  or  back  haul  as  it  is  called,  of  50  cents,  or  a 
total  of  $1.60.  And  she  is  not  satisfied  with  that.  She  says  San 
Francisco  gets  a  dollar  rate  and  she  wants  a  dollar  rate.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  that  story. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Of  course  that  is  all  nonsense. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  has  been  urged  again  and  again,  as  you  know, 
by  substantially  all  interior  point£ 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes;  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  will  never  drive  that  out  of  the  heads  of  our 
intermountain  people. 

Mr.  Stevens.  This  much  is  undoubtedly  true:  San  Francisco, 
owing  to  its  water  position,  is  entitled  to  the  very  lowest  rates  it  can 
get  by  water. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  is. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Beno  is  so  situated  that  it  can  only  get  what  are 
reasonable  rates  from  San  Francisco  and  from  points  east  of  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  combination  of  rates! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  combination  of  rates. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Provided  always  that  that  combination  makes  a 
lower  rate  than  the  reasonable  rate  per  se  frcmi  that  point 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  rate  that  Reno  can  get,  then,  must  be  a  rate  that 
is  absolutely  reasonable  in  itself,  which  is  a  higher  rate  than  "San 
Francisco  gets  from  the  East,  and  always  must  te  so  in  all  fairness. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  But  Beno  will  not  admit  that 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  but  any  reasonable  man  must.  Now,  in  order 
that  the  Central  W^  may  reach  the  Beno  territory  it  must  make 
a  rate  equal  to  the  San  Francisco  rate  which  comes  by  water  and  the 
return  rate  by  rail,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  order,  then,  that  Chicago  and  the  intermediate 
territory  may  meet  that  San  Francisco  rate  these  rates  must  be 
reduced  equal  to  the  rates  from  the  Atlantic  coast  east,  must  it  not, 
if  the  canal  reduces  those  rates? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  By  railroad  operation,  by  the  dicta  of  the  traffic 
managers  of  railroads,  Chicago  has  been  placed  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  the  situation  is  going  to  be  altogether  changed 
by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  agree  with  ^ou  heartily. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  situation  is  going  to  be  changed  and  the  San 
Francisco  territory  will  be  moved  farther  east  because  San  Fran- 
cisco will  have  better  water  rates. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  am  hopeful  that  that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Everybody  expects  that. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  thmk  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  then,  if  a  reasonable  toll  through  the  canal 
will  enable  that  territory  to  be  moved  farther  east,  say,  260  miles, 
have  you  any  right  to  ask  Chicago  to  pay  the  expense  of  running 
that  canal  so  that  your  territory  can  be  extended  250  miles  farther 
east? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No  ;  not  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  what  it  must  amount  to. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Not  for  that  purpose.  I  can  not  agree  with  you 
on  that. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  am  not  a  railroad  man  and  am  not  familiar  with  the 
matter  of  rates. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  are  an  immigration  man.  You  and  I  knew 
each  other  in  immigration  circles  sometime  ago. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  should  like  to  be  informed  on  one  point,  and  that 
is  this:  Will  the  canal  benefit  the  coastwise  trade  between  the  two 
oceans — ^between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Most  assuredly,  because  it  shortens  the  route  and 
avoids  the  transfers  which  are  now  involved.  It  shortens  the  route 
as  against  the  Straits  of  Magellan  or  around  the  Horn  and  avoids  the 
transfers  at  Tehuantepec  and  Panama. 

Mr.  Sabath.  It  will  shorten  the  route  and  reduce  the  rates,  will  it 
not! 
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Mr.  WHEEiiER.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sabath.  To  what  extent?    That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Dearborn  is  here,  and  he  has  probably  figured 
that  out 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  present  average  rate  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  By  steamer  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  should  say  that  west  bound  the  average  rate  to-day 
is  perhaps  $12.    Is  that  about  it,  Mr.  Dearborn? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  it  is  higher  than  that.  On  an  average  it 
would  be  about  $14. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  west-bound  traffic? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  West  bound. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  average  east-bound  rate? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  average  east-bound  rate  is  about  $10. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  it  is  less  than  that.  I  think  it  is  about 
$8.50. 

Mr.  Sabath.  After  the  canal  is  completed,  with  that  saAdng  taken 
into  account  by  the  steamship  companies,  what  do  you  thmk  the 
west-bound  rate  will  be? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  would  say  that  the  reduction  when  the  canal 
is  completed,  when  Mr.  Dearborn's  line,  for  example,  will  not  have 
to  give  up  one-third  of  its  earnings  to  its  railroad  connection,  and 
likewise  when  no  division  has  to  be  made  at  Panama  with  the 
Panama  Railroad  Co.  or  steamship  line 

The  Chairman.  And  no  goods  smashed  up  in  transferring. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  no  goods  smashed  up  in  transferring.  I  think 
that  those  rates  will  come  very  near  being  cut  in  two.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Then  the  coastwise  trade  between  the  two  oceans 
will  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  about  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  should  say  so,  provided  no  tolls  are  charged. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  at  50  per  cent  would  be  about  $7  one  way  and 
$4  the  other  way.  Will  the  tolls  make  any  difference  really,  or  will 
not  the  coastwise  trade  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  about  40  per 
cent,  even  if  we  do  charge  a  dollar  per  ton?  Do  you  see  what  I  am 
trying  to  find  out? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  As  I  understand  it,  you  mean  whether  there  will 
not  be  an  ample  reduction  without  waiving  the  tolls. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  bounties. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  will  be  a  great  reduction  even  with  a  reason- 
able toll.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  by  the  measure  of  the 
toll  if  it  is  waived 

Mr.  Sabath.  There  will  be  a  still  greater  benefit. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  will  be  a  still  greater  benefit. 

Mr.  Sabath.  By  charging  a  reasonable  rate,  say,  $1  or  $1.25  a  ton 
there  would  be  a  benefit  and  a  saving  of  at  least  33  to  4:0  per  cent 
over  what  we  are  paying  now,  would  there  not? 

The  Chahiman.  That  would  only  be  33  cents  on  a  commercial 
ton  which  he  is  talking  about,  because  a  net  ton  holds  three  of  those 
conmiercial  tons.  The  net  ton  that  we  maj  charge  a  dollar  for  con- 
tains three  of  tiie  commerce  tons  he  is  talking  about. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Two,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  depends  on  what  ton  we  will  agree  upon. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  what  the  material  will  be. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  what  the  material  will  be.  I  am  figuring  on 
the  percentage.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  whether  it  is  not 
a  fact  that  even  if  a  toll  is  charged  the  coastwise  trade  will  be  bene- 
fited to  the  extent  of  nearly  50  per  cent — that  the  freight  rates  will 
be  redticed  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wheelek.  Judge  Sabath,  you  must  understand  that  all  of  this 
is  merely  conjecture.  I  would  so  far  as  I  am  concerned — I  do  not 
pretend  to  say — ^but  I  am  basing  my  conjecture  upon  existing  rates 
from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu — that  is  2,100  miles,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  In  answering  Judge  Sabath's  question  consider 
that  the  highest  possible  tolls  on  those  tons  of  commerce  will  be  60 
cents. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Consider  that  in  answering  his  question. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  50  cents.  That  added  to  the  freight  rate 
makes  that  much  diflference  in  the  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Sabath.  So  the  benefit  will  be  great.  The  canal  will  be  of 
great  benefit  even  if  we  do  charge  the  toll. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  Judge  Sabath  understands 
your  position,  Mr.  Wheeler.  As  I  understand  it,  your  argument  is 
Dased  on  the  hig;h  ground,  not  that  the  ships  will  get  this  toll,  but 
that  if  it  is  remitt^  it  will  pass  to  the  shippers  and  they  will  get 
the  benefit  of  it.    You  are  advocating  the  benefit  to  shippers. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  If  I  were  in  Mr.  Dearborn's  place  I  would  be 
witirely  indifferent  whether  tolls  were  charged  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  is. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  not  the  shippers  be  benefited  by  this  reduction 
and  by  the  saving  affected? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Whatever  saving  is  effected  the  shippers  will  be 
benefited  by  it,  provided  you  make  it  impossible  for  the  canal  to  be 
controlled  by  adverse  interests.  You  were  not  present.  Judge  Sabath, 
when  I  had  some  little  talk  upon  that  point  with  reference  to  con- 
trolling the  activities  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  on  the  canaL 
Legidation  must  be  had  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  canal  for  the  benefit  oi  the  people  at  large  that  will  prevent 
the  railroads  from  controlling  its  activities. 

It  was  called  to  my  attention  that  the  chairman's  bill  has  incorpo- 
rated in  it  such  a  proviso,  and  of  which  I  heartily  approve. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  proposition,  as  recommended  by  the 
President  and  incorporated  in  some  other  bill,  is  to  exclude  the  rail- 
road-owned ships  from  the  canal. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  that  is  another  process  of  arriving  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  thejr  could  be  excluded,  and  we 
want  the  tolls.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable  to  enter  into  all  com- 
mercial questions  not  relating  to  the  canal  just  to  make  discrimi- 
natory tolls  against  them. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  will  get  more  tolls  out  of  privately  owned 
ships  operated  through  that  canal  than  will  be  collected  if  the  rail- 
roads operate  their  lines  through  the  canal. 

The  Ohairman.  Have  you  completed  your  statement,  Mr.  Wheeler! 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  I  have  run  the  gamut  If  you  think  I  can 
throw  any  more  light  on  the  subject  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
question. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  is  obliged  for  the  light  you  have 
shed  on  the  subject 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  MITCHELL  BTTNEEB,  A  DIBECTOB 
OF  THE  SAN  FKANCISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMEBCE. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  remarks  simply  deal  with  cer- 
tain economic  features. 

The  CHAiKaiAN.  You  are  not  concerned  with  shipping  or  inter- 
ested in  shipping,  directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  Bunker.  Neither. 

In  1899  I  studied  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  resoiurces  of 
eastern  Siberia  at  the  instance  of 'the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  a  view  to  learning  the  effect  of  the  railway  and  the 
effect  of  wheat  culture  in  eastern  Siberia  on  the  oriental  demand 
for  Pacific  coast  products. 

There  was  a  general  belief  at  that  time  that  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  would  create  a  new  current  of  trade  from  Europe  to  the 
Orient  and  that  wheat  grown  in  eastern  Siberia  would  drive  Pacific 
coast  flour  from  the  oriental  market.  I  found  that  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  was  a  negligible  factor  in  oriental  trade  and  that 
eastern  Siberia  was  not  adapted  to  the  successful  growth  of  wheat 
Water  transportation  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  main- 
tained its  supremacy  and  has  continued  to  maintain  that  supremacy. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  favors  the  free  passage 
of  American  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  any  event,  the  shipments  of  California 
products  to  Europe  will  largely  increase,  through  the  reduction  in 
the  ocean  passage  between  cjan  Francisco  and  European  ports  by 
several  thousand  miles  and  the  resulting  decrease  in  freight  rates. 
But  as  a  rule  the  home  market  is  the  best  market,  best  for  the  pro- 
ducer and  best  for  the  producing  country.  This  point  is  partially 
iUustrated  by  the  working  of  the  national  irrigation  law.  In  advo- 
cating that  law  as  the  representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  I  took  issue  with  eastern  opponents  of  the  law,  who 
said  that  the  Pacific  coast  producers  would  be  the  sole  beneficiaries  of 
the  national  irrigation  enterprises,  and  that  the  land  brought  into 
iise  by  irrigation  would  lessen  the  value  of  eastern  farming  lands.  I 
claimed  that  the  irrigation  enterprises  would  call  for  machinery  made 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  would  lead  to  intensive  cultivation  and  in 
various  ways  increase  the  home  market  for  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  East.  To  date  over  $60,000,000  have  been  spent  by  the 
Government  on  irrigation  enterprises.  Over  $2,000,000  have  been  spent 
by  the  Government  for  machinery  and  other  manufactured  articles. 
The  bulk  of  this  money  has  gone  to  Pittsburgh  manufacturers. 

The  larger  the  population  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  greater  the  home 
market  for  the  manufactured  products  of  the  Eastern  States.  And 
of  course  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  the  Pacific  coast  easily  and 
cheaply  accessible  to  the  European  immii^nnt. 

The  immigrant  from  Hamburg  to  San  Francisco  via  New  York 
now  pays  at  the  rate  of  $103.25,  of  whidi  $38.50  goes  to  the  steamer 
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and  $64.75  to  the  transcontinental  railway.  This  rate  is  not  affected 
by  the  special  colonist  rate  of  $48  from  New  York  to  California. 
The  through  immigrant  rate  from  Hamburg  to  San  Francisco  is  not 
expected  to  exceed  $50,  and  may  be  a  little  lower.  The  large  increase 
in  immigration  will  furnish  the  Pacific  Coast  States  with  the  farm 
labor  they  so  greatly  need,  increase  the  food  and  other  products  of 
the  coast,  and  assist  in  solving  the  food  problems  of  tne  Eastern 
States.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  bulletin,  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs in  this  country  increased  53.8  per  cent  between  1896  and  De- 
cember, 1910.  While  the  wheat  product  rose  from  467,102,947  bushels 
in  1896  to  635,121,000  in  1910,  the  percentage  of  domestic  product 
exported  fell  from  27.07  per  cent  in  1896  to  13.76  per  cent  in  1910, 
and  in  1911  touched  the  low  level  of  11.16  per  cent.  According  to 
this  showing  the  home  demand  for  wheat  has  steadily  increased  and 
is  steadily  increasing.  Forty  million  people  living  in  the  Eastern 
States,  have  a  consuming  interest  in  foodstuffs,  and  are  entitled  to 
whatever  benefits  may  accrue  to  them  through  an  economic  use  of 
the  canal;  that  is  to  say,  a  use  of  the  canal  that  will  make  for  cheap 
transportation  between  the  coasts.  The  free  passage  through  the 
canal  of  American  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  will  therefore 
help  to  solve  the  foodstuff  problem  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Since  1862  the  acreage  oi  California,  for  instance,  in  Indian  com, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  hay,  and  potatoes  has  increased  from  914,788 
acres  to  4,832,995  acres.  The  number  of  farms  has  increased  from 
72,542  in  1900  to  112,000  in  1910.  Through  the  subdivision  of  large 
tracts  of  land  the  ratio  of  increase  is  greater  now  than  ever  before. 
I  simply  refer  to  these  facts  to  indicate  the  increase  of  farms  in  one 
Pacific  coast  State.  The  five  great  valleys  of  the  State,  containing 
nearly  40,000  square  miles  of  territory,  are  as  yet  sparsely  settled, 
and  16,000,000  acres  of  fertile  valley  land  await  reclamation  from 
the  desolation  due  to  riotous  rivers.  My  main  point  is  that  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  is  a  warning  that  should  be  heeded 
by  those  who  are  about  to  determine  the  actual  value  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  American  people.  The  canal  toll  will  figure  in  the  cost 
of  transportation.  The  cost  of  transportation  will  partially  deter- 
mine the  final  price  of  the  transported  foodstuffs  and  other  prod- 
ucts. In  the  last  analysis  the  free  passage  of  American  coastwise 
ships  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  available  the  foodstuffs 
and  other  Pacific-coast  products  needed  in  the  East,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  increase  the  Pacific-coast  demand  for  the  manufactured, 
products  of  the  Eastern  States.  There  is  an  interdependence  of 
interest  that  can  not  be  evaded. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  desire  to  question  Mr.  Bunker? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  desire  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions.  I  notice 
you  lay  great  stress  upon  the  reduction  of  the  rates  between  this 
coimtry  and  Europe — we  will  say  Liverpool  and  San  Francisco — 
pertaining  to. immigrants? 

Mr.  Bunker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  it  the  desire  of  California  to  secure  immigration  ? 

Mr.  Bunker.  It  is.    We  certainly  do  desire  that 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  California  was  very 
much  opposed  to  immigration. 

Mr.  Bunker.  What  immigration — Chinese! 

Mr.  Sabath.  Outside  of  the  Chinese. 
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Mr.  Bunker.  I  can  assure  you  that  you  are  very  much  mistaken, 
and  I  will  give  you  the  economic  reason.  It  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  labor  for  the  farms,  and  it  has  happened  not  occasionally, 
but  often,  that  the  fruit  has  had  to  rot  on  the  trees  because  they 
could  not  pick  it.    They  had  to  wait  and  let  it  drop. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not  enough 
labor  there? 

Mr.  Bunker.  Farm  labor. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Then  you  do  not  need  a  ^eat  many  learned  gentle- 
men and  gentlemen  of  culture  in  California ;  what  you  need  is  labor. 
Is  that  right?    I  mean  men  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Bunker.  We  do. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  it  matters  npt  whether  the^  are  capable  of  writ- 
ing great  essays  and  reading  extraordinary  articles,  so  long  as  they 
are  capable  of  doing  the  work  that  you  need  them  to  do  on  farm  and 
field? 

Mr.  Bunker.  And  being  good  citizens. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Aiid  being  good  citizens.  That  kind  of  immigrants 
you  need  and  desire.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bunker.  We  do  desire  them. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  you  would  welcome  them  to  your  State? 

Mr.  Buniver.  We  would  welcome  them  to  our  State.  We  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  them,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  you  room  enough  ^r  them  there?  Is  there 
enough  land  for  them  to  cultivate? 

Mr.  Bunker.  I  dislike  to  say  anything  about  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia because  a  Californian  is  usually  very  timid  and  shy  in  that 
respect.      [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  entice  them  from  Chicago  and  other 
crowded  eastern  cities  to  your  State? 

Mr.  Bunker.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sabath's  question,  I  will  repjeat 
what  I  said  before,  that  the  five  greAt  valleys  of  the  State,  containing 
nearly  40,000  square  miles  of  territory,  are  as  yet  sparsely  settled, 
and  16,000,000  acres  of  fertile  valley  land  await  reclamation  from 
the  desolation  due  to  riotous  rivers. 

As  to  the  enticing  of  people  from  these  eastern  cities,  the  idea 
prevails  in  California  that  when  the  canal  is  opened  they  will  move 
that  way  of  their  own  volition. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  idea  of  speaking  disre- 
spectfully of  these  people.  They  are  good  people,  but  they  are  con- 
gested in  these  large  centers  of  population  where  they  have  not  the 
amplitude  of  space  and  opportunity  to  do  as  well  as  they  would 
have^  in  that  great  open  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  would 
do  tliem  a  great  service  as  well  as  populate  your  State  if  you  could 
persuade  a  large  number  of  them  to  give  up  their  present  places  and 
go  out  to  California. 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  are  doing  it  gradually.  They  are  penetrating 
this  great  western  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  Bunker.  Our  theory  is  that  there  will  be  another  stream  of 
immigration  from  Europe,  and  that  stream  of  immigration  coming 
directly  through  the  canal  will  largely  relieve  this^  very  unpleasant 
and  suffocating  congestion  in  the  large  eastern  cities  of  which  you 
speak. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned. 
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STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  H.  H.  BATMOND,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  OEN- 
EBAL  HANAOEE  OF  CLYDE  STEAMSHIP  CO.  AND  MALLOBT 
STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Jantjaky  19,  1912. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Raymond. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  not  any  statement  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  interested  in  this  subject,  and  I  was  just  passing  through  the 
city  and  decided  to  attend  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  your  company! 

Mr.  Raymond.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  American  company? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  do  the  two  lines  operate! 

Mr.  Raymond.  About  43. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  tonnage? 

Mr.  Raymond.  About  4,000—2,500, 1  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Net? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Net. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  ports  do  you  operate  your  ships! 

Mr.  Raymond.  From  New  York  to  Philadelphia;  New  York  to 
Wilmington;  New  York  to  Charleston ;  New  YorK to  Brunswick, Ga. ; 
New  York  to  Jacksonville;  New  York  to  Key  West;  New  York  to 
Tampa,  Fla.;  New  York  to  Mobile;  New  York  to  Galveston;  Bos- 
ton to  Charleston;  Boston  to  Jacksonville;  Philadelphia*  to  Norfolk 
and  Newport  News  and  bay  points. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  a  general  freight  and  passenger  business? 

Mr.  Raymond.  And  from  New  York  to  Santo  Domingo. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  a  general  freight  and  passenger  busi- 
ness with  all  those  ships? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  keep  you  busy? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  try  to  keep  busy. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  fairly  good  business? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  exceptionally  good.  The  owners  of  that 
property  have  never  received  any  unusual  or  abnormal  dividends; 
they  have  managed  to  pay  their  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  building  any  new  ships? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  built  three  last  year;  we  are  building  two  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  ones  we  built  last  year  were  5,000  ton  boats; 
the  one  that  is  building  now  depends  on  the  measurement  afterwards; 
she  will  be  somewhere  b#tween  six  and  seven  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  your  ships  would  be  large  enough  to  do 
business  through  the  canal,  if  you  could  find  inviting  opportunities  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  I  presume,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  has  been  stated  4,000  tonnage  is  as 
small  as  could  be  economically  operated  through  the  canal.  I  do 
not  know  how  true  that  is. 

Mr.  Raymond.  As  a  practical  man,  I  should  say  not  less  than  that, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  be  more. 

The  Chairman.  With  those  preliminary  statements,  if  there  are 
any  words  of  comfort  or  any  assistance  that  you  can  give  this  com- 
mittee aflfecting  this  legislation  I  would  like  to  have  it 
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Mr.  KInowland.  Have  you  given  the  question  of  tolls  any  study? 

Mr.  Kaymond.  Very  little.  My  attention  was  directed  to  these 
matters  by  the  newspaper  columns  and  the  introduction  into  this 
subject  01  free  ships  for  the  coastwise  trade,  and  other  things  like 
that  that  did  not  appeal  to  me  as  right 

Mr.  Knowland.  Would  your  company  probably  utilize  the  Pan- 
ama Canal? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  are  making  some  study  of  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Would  the  remission  of  tolls  be  an  incentive? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Decidedly  so. 

Mr.  KN0WT.AND.  It  would  be  a  great  factor  as  to  whether  you  took 
advantage  of  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  believe — ^yes;  to  answer  your  question 
directly ;  yes. 

Mr.  !Cnowland.  Where  would  your  trade  probably  be,  through  the 
canal?    Have  you  given  that  any  study? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  we  are  a 
private  concern,  you  know — ^no  railroads  interested  with  us — and 
while  we  have  been  making  some  study  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  trade  and  some  little  study  of  the  canal  generally,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  what  points  we  would  operate  to,  if  any. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  have  studied  the  west  coast  of  South 
America? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  say  that  we  have  made  some  investigation  of  it. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Was  that  based  on  the  theory  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  development  from  the  opening  of  the  canal  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  than  to  the  west  coast  of  North 
America? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No.  We  are  in  the  steamship  business  for  transn 
portation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  that  manage  the  property,  as  I 
view  it,  to  keep  informed,  and  it  is  only  as  a  matter  of  information 
that  we  are  looking  into  this  question  at  all,  not  with  any  definite 
view  of  engaging  in  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  But,  agreeing  entirely  with  what  you 
say,  what  caused  your  investigation  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  rather  than  the  same  coast  of  North  America  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  a  matter  I  would  prefer  to  answer  to  the 
directors  of  my  company  and  not  to  a  public  committee. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  My  opinion  will  not  change  destiny  any, 
but  it  has  looked  to  me  all  the  time  whenever  I  thought  of  the  map 
that  it  will  be  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  not  of  North 
America  that  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  just 
wondered  if  that  was  so.    Your  company  investigated  that  field  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  are  not  engaged  in  foreign  trade  at 
all  except  to  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  lines  I  direct  and  manage  only  engage  in  the 
domestic  trade,  but  I  am  a  director  in  one  or  two  other  companies 
that  do  engage  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Dribcoll.  If  there  were  no  tolls,  that  would  not  apply  to  trade 
between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ?  ♦ 

Mr.  KN0^VLAND.  Not  unless  we  provided  that  it  should  only  affect 
the  coastwise  business.    If  it  applied  to  all  ships  flying  the  American 
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flag,  then  of  course  it  would  affect  any  foreign  trade  through  the 
canal  in  which  American  ships  were  engased. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  How  many  ships  nas  your  company ! 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  testified  that  it  has  43. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  I  did  not  hear.  I  understood  you  to  testify 
as  to  tonnage. 

Mr.  Raymond.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  question,  and  is  there 
any  way  in  which  it  can  be  figured  out  to  say  that  we  determined 
to  provide  a  preferential  toll  in  favor  of  ships  as  engaged  in  export 
rather  than  any  particular  American  ship  or  flag! 

Mr.  Raymond.  No  ;  being  an  American 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  wav,  in  your  experience,  by 
which  we  could  improve  our  export  trade  oy  saying  we  would  give 
a  differential  to  ships  laden  with  export  line  of  product — ^farm  or 
manufacture  or  mine? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  looked  at  it  the  other  way,  Judge,  that  if 
you  wanted  to  encourage  our  merchant  marine  that  you  should  give 
mcreased  cost  of  construction  first  consideration  and  increased  cost 
of  operation  in  the  second ;  that  if  you  want  to  develop  an  American 
merchant  marine  you  have  got  to  give  it  some  encouragement 
somehow. 

The  Chairman.  Your  duties  of  your  position  require  you  to  study 
the  interests  of  American  shipping? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  would  like  us 
to  consider  this  in  connection  with  and  with  a  view  to  increasing 
exportations? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Y^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  in  any  way  to  gratify  the 

Seneral  public  who  want  to  increase  American  exports  by  giving  in- 
ucement  to  ships  laden  with  American  exports? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  would  be  one  way  of  helping  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  your  companies  grown  since  they 
started?  Have  they  developed  constantly  the  number  of  ^ps  and 
volume  of  traffic? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Any  business  must  grow  or  it  will  dry  up  with  dry- 
rot;  it  can  not  stand  still;  it  has  got  to  grow.  The  mere  fact  we 
have  been  in  this  business 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  relatively  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  or 
growth.  Of  course,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  must  have  grown 
some. 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  has  grown,  because  after  the  war,  in  1867,  we 
were  operating  a  few  little  wooden  boats  between  New  York  and  Gal- 
veston ;  to-day  we  are  operating  as  high  as  7,000  net  tonnage  boats, 
with  an  actual  displacement  of  about  14,000,  to  the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  other  boats  are  being  operated  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  goingall  the  way  down  the  coast  from  Boston  to  Gal- 
veston say,  and  the  West  Indies? 

Mr.  Raymond.  How  many  others? 
*The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  never  added  them  up.  Roughly,  I  should  say 
there  is  a  couple  of  hundred. 
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The  Chairman.  All  told,  there  are  a  couple  of  hundred,  such  as 
the  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  run,  operating  in  the  coastwise  trade 
on  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Kaymoiw).  I  do  not  know  oflfhand.  I  can  give  it  to  you  if  you 
wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  it  approximately, 

Mr.  Kaymond.  I  should  say  between  175  and  200. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  pay  uniform  wages? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  practically  uniform  conditions  of  labor? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  a  great  deal  of  bother  to  you  to  fur- 
nish a  table  showing  the  pay  of  one  of  them  for  the  ship's  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men? 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  it  would  be  any  benefit,  I  can  tell  any  of  them 
that  you  want  to  know  about 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a  common  sailor  get? 

Mr.  Raymond.  $30  a  month  and  his  board. 

Mr.  Drisgoll.  What  does  the  same  kind  of  a  sailor  get  between 
New  York  and  Europe — say,  England? 

Mr.  Raymond.  About  $17. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Take  the  Hamburg- American  Line;  that 
is  a  foreign  line,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  it  operates  a  good  many  boats  down 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  York  to  the  West  Indies  points,  and  80 
forth? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  What  does  the  common  sailor  get  on  the 
Hamburg- American  Line? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  should  think  about  $17;  I  am  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain^ though. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  looks  like  they  have,  with  these  vessels 
all  operating  out  of  the  same  port  and  virtually  the  same  class  of  men, 
the  same  nationalities,  and  so  forth,  there  would  be  a  very  great 
pressure  for  places  in  the  American  boat  service,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  can  not  get  out.  How  can  they  leave  their 
flaff? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Their  terms  of  service  expire,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Mr,  Raymond.  Their  terms  of  service  expire,  but  then  they  expire 
on  the  other  side  when  they  ship  again. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  These  fellows  are  running  down  here 
almost  to  the  same  ports,  and  they  go  up  and  down  that  coast  Every 
other  boat  you  meet  going  down  to  some  of  these  little  islands  is  one 
of  yours,  and  there  is  the  Clyde  or  Mallory,  and  there  is  the  Ham- 
burg-American,  and  all  of  the  conditions  are  so  identical  that  it  looks 
almost  extraordinary  that  such  a  tremendous  difference  in  wages — 
amounting  to  a  difference  of  45  per  cent,  almost,  or  almost  double 
that — could  be  preserved  under  identical  conditions. 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  are  a  very  few  boats,  when  you  figure  it,  run- 
ning foreign  down  to  the  West  India  islands  that  do  not  either — I 
leave  it  that  way — compete  with  the  American  vessels. 
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Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Do  the  Hamburg- American  sailors  get 
$17  a  month  and  board? 

Mr.  Rayihond.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  I  thought  that  was  what 
their  pay  was.  I  can  not  speak  specifically.  I  am  not  an  oflficer  of 
the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Co.,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  would  not  hold  you  to  a  specific  figure, 
and  I  want  you  to  correct  anything  that  you  said.  I  want  to  ask 
now  whether  you  know  if  practically  the  same  diflferences  run  through 
the  pay  of  all  others? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  asked  the  pay  of  the  same  kind  of  a  sailor  from 
New  York  to  England ;  that  is  what  I  asked  him,  and  he  replied  $17. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  know  this 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  was  asking  about  what  corresponds 
almost  to  our  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  do  not  correspond  to  our  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  There  would  not  be  a  great  amount  of 
diiference  between  a  boat  leaving  New  York  for  Habana,  in  the 
Hamburg- American,  and  one  leaving  New  York  for  Key  West  in  the 
coastwise  trade — there  would  not  be  very  much  diiference  in  that 
service,  would  there? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Unfortunately  we  are  governed  here  by  labor  or- 
ganizations. Thev  are  here  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  aoout  half  the  time.  They  have  got  up  an  approved 
bill  in  which  they  wish  to  advance  the  wages  on  the  American  ship. 

Mr.  Martin  or  Colorado.  Are  not  the  English  sailors  organizea? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  arc  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  nave  read  of  some  big  labor  movements 
among  the  dock  men  and  all  that  class  of  men  over  there,  among  the 
English  shipyards  and  docks. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  You  said  you  are  building  three  new  ships. 
At  what  shipyards  are  these  being  built? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  built  three  last  year.  We  are  only  building  two 
now. 

Mr.  Smfth  of  Texas.  What  shipyards  are  they  being  built  at? 

Mr.  Raymond.  At  Newport  News. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Ajid  these  three,  where  were  they  built! 

Mr.  Raymond.  At  Newport  News. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  want  to  ask 

•  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  I  wanted  to  get  a  comparison  of  those  ships. 
Now,  about  what  was  the  tonnage  of  these  ships,  for  instance,  these 
two  which  you  are  having  constructed  now  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  One  of  them  cost  over  $1,000,000  and  the  other  one 
a  little  under— between  $700,000  and  $800,000. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  What  would  be  the  cost  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  At  the  best  of  our  judgment — of  course,  we  never 
send  those  plans  and  specifications  to  England — about  40  per  cent 
more  here. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Your  ships  cost  about  40  per  cent  there  of 
what  you  would  have  to  pay  here? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No;  60  per  cent  there  of  what  we  would  have  to 
pay  here. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  The  difference  is  made  of  how,  mainly! 

Mr.  Raymond.  In  labor. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  That  is  all  for  the  present,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Maktin  of  Colorado.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
pay  of  common  sailors?  Would  about  the  same  percentage  of  differ- 
ejice  run  through  the  pay  of  officers? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes.  1  have  a  boat  chartered  to-day,  a  foreign  boat 
She  happens  to  be  a  Norwegian.  Norwegian  sailors  get  $15  a  month ; 
ours  gets  $30.  The  chief  engineer  gets  $60  and  some  odd — ^I  have  for- 
gotten the  odd  dollars ;  our  engineers  get  $150.  The  captain  of  her 
gets  $70  and  some  odd,  while  our  captams  get  anywhere  irom  $175  to 
$250,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Where  did  she  ply? 

Mr.  Raymond.  She  is  running  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  The  captains  are  not  able  to  organize 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  never  have. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  put  salaries  up  to  that  figure,  have 
they? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Are  they  not  paid  those  salaries  on  some 
different  basis  than  merely  having  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Which — American  masters? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Mates  and  masters. 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  are  paid  that  for  the  responsibilities  that  they 
have. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That,  then,  is  rather  voluntary  than  an 
enforced  payment? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Just  like  our  officers;  yes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  the  foreign  companies,  although 
their  officers,  masters,  and  mates  bear  the  same  responsibilities  iden- 
tically, they  pay  those  officers  vastly  lower  wages? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes;  but  you  do  not,  I  hope,  compare  that  type  of 
man  with  our  American  masters,  either  in  education  or  in  experience. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  am  what  vou  call  a  "  cornfield"  sailor. 
I  have  not  had  very  much  acquaintance,  but  they  run  pretty  good  men 
into  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  What  is  the  difference?  You  said  Mr.  Martin 
did  not  account  for  the  difference  in  competency  between  these 
officers — the  foreign  officer  and  the  American. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  would  certainly  not  put  that  in  the  testimony. 
Those  are  my  own  views.  I  think  that  if  you  go  aboard  one  of  those 
ships  and  look  at  the  people  who  are  there,  and  how  they  live,  and 
then  go  aboard  of  American  ships  and  look  at  the  people  who  are 
there,  and  how  they  live,  that  you  can  be  pretty  well  satisfied  yourself. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  I  think  I  catch  your  idea. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  What  percentage  of  your  sailors  are 
foreigners? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  most  of  the  men  on  deck  are  foreigners — most 
of  the  sailors. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  There  has  been  some  question  here  about 
whether  our  sailors  were  all  naturalized  citizens. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  They  are  citizens  of  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Citizens  of  foreign  countries;  most  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  the  greater  percentage  of  them  are 
foreigners? 
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Mr.  Raymond.  They  come  from  right  where  you  were  speaking  of 
a  little  while  ago — run  away  from  other  vessels — their  term  of  serv- 
ice out,  somethmg  like  that.  You  do  not  see  any  more  American 
sailors. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  men  that  you  pay  the  $30  a  month  to? 

Mr.  KnowiiAND.  Do  they  not  become  naturalized,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
reason  that  the  unions  desire  them  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  they  become  naturalized,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  reason  that  the  unions  want  them  to,  and  then  the  unions  will 
regard  a  sailor  as  an  able  seaman  if  he  has  got  a  union  card. 

The  Chairman.  Most  every  shipyard  in  the  United  States  has  a 
good  many  voters  connected  with  it,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Raymokd.  Shipyards? 

The  Chair3ian.  There  are  dozens  of  porters,  stewards,  and  wait- 
ers on  those  boats  which  carry  passengers — ^what  kind  of  pay  do 
they  get? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  get  all  the  way  from  a  minimum  of  about 
$22.60  up  to  the  chief  steward,  who  gets  $100. 

The  (jhairman.  Their  pay  on  your  lines  would  be  about  the  same 
as  that  on  the  Panama  Railroad  boats? 

Mr.  Raymond.  All  alike. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  run  about  the  same  in  the  matter  of  pay? 

Mr.  Raymond.  When  you  have  got  the  pay  roll  of  the  Panama 
Steamship  Co.  you  have  ffot  ours. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  From  the  captain  down? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know  about  the  captain ;  I  have  f or^tten. 
I  think  it  is  the  same.  All  the  rest  of  them  are ;  the  mates,  engmeers, 
stewards,  sailors,  oilers,  firemen,  and  coal  passers — they  are  all  alike. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Raymond,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  right  there 
if  the  rates  of  transportation  are  all  of  them  maintained  about  alike 
on  boats  pljring  between  the  same  points? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  rates  of  transportation  depend  entirely  upon 
supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  The  different  companies  use  the  same  rates  be- 
tween the  same  points? 

Mr.  Raymond.  On  business  destined  to  interior  points,  water  and 
rail,  and  where  those  rates  have  to  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  yes,  sir;  but  on  port-to-port  business,  which  is 
exempt  under  the  law,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  maintain  those  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir ;  the  rates  vary  according  to  the  port. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  competition? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knowland.  And  it  has  always  been  impossible,  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  goes,  for  any  combination  of  shipowners  in  maintaining 
any  special  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Absolutely  so.  I  have  been  in  this  business  for 
over  25  years,  and  I  have  never  known  a  combination  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Then  a  rate  war  between  the  companies  might 
fritter  away  any  little  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
remission  of  the  tolls? 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  a  rate  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  Do  you  think  that 
if  the  navigating  Uws — coastwisfe  laws — were  applied  to  the  Panama 
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Canal  that  the  companies  would  maintain  rates  or  let  them  cut  rates 
so  as  to  fritter  away  any  advantage  they  might  derive  from  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Eatmond.  I  believe,  like  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me, 
that  the  canal  built  with  American  money  as  a  waterway  should  be 
free  to  American  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  I  understand 
the  companies  are  willing  to  take  wnat  the  Government  will  give 
them,  although  the  benefit  mav  be  exaggerated :  but  I  am  asking  if 
the  Government  complies  with  your  views  and  remits  the  toUs  on 
American  ships,  will  the  ships  maintain  freight  rates  through  that 
canal  or  will  they  compete  with  one  another  and  perhaps  reduce 
rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Just  so  long  as  there  is  an  ocean  there  will  be  com- 
petition on  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  get  those  rates  through  there,  they  would 
fritter  away  any  advantage? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  think  so;  the  consignee  and  the  shipper 
are  the  men  who  get  the  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  is  your  position.  I  have  never 
seen  it  proven.  If  the  tolls  are  so  low  the  coast-to-coast  traffic  will  go 
through  the  canal  instead  of  on  the  transcontinental  railroads  and 
your  different  companies  use  the  canal  with  the  remission  of  tolls 
of  a  dollar  a  ton— I  use  that  as  an  illustration;  then,  if  you  go  to 
competing  with  one  another  and  reduce  rates  you  will  have  frittered 
awinr  the  advantage  that  the  Government  gives  you. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  consignee  and  the  shipper  get  the  benefit  of  it 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  what  I  have  heard  all  my  life, 
but  I  want  to  know  what  you  s^  about  it. 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  what  I  think  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  would  cut  the  rate  even  to  the  point 
of  losing  your  remission  of  tolls? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  likely  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  do  not  cut — we  establish  fair  and  reasonable 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  all  established  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  are  in  competition,  as  a  rule. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  I  mean — that  the  companies 
which  use  the  canal  between  the  same  ports  on  the  different  coasts 
adopt  the  same  rates,  or  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  would ;  it 
is  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  man  that  operates  the 
most  economically,  the  man  that  has  the  best  tools,  is  bound  to  come 
out  on  top;  the  l>est  lawyer  goes  ahead;  the  best  merchant  succeeds; 
and  the  best  transportation  company  is  coming  out  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  heard  o{  any  State  or  Federal  court  giv- 
ing any  lawyer  any  differential  advantage. 

Mr.  Kaymond.  This  is  not  a  differential  advantage.  For  instance, 
you  give  it  to  everybody  alike,  except  the  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  a  treaty  which  prevents  that 
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Mr.  Raymond.  They  have  given  the  American  ships  subvention  or 
something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  do  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anythmg  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  make  a  treaty  with  England  or  other 
powers  we  must  comply  with  that  treatv  or  denounce  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  foreign  ships  are  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  coastwise  business  under  any  conditions, 
and  for  that  reason  they  can  not  claim  a  discrimination? 

Mr.  Sabath.  As  long  as  there  is  an  ocean  there  will  be  competi- 
tion. Is  there  competition  among  the  foreign  ships — among  the  for- 
eign steamship  companies? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  same  rate  is  maintained  by 
all  of  them  doing  business  between  our  country  and  European  ports? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  There  is  an  understanding  and  agreement  in  effect, 
is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  one  company  that  is  charg- 
ing a  lower  rate,  passenger  or  freight  rate,  from  London  or  Liver- 
pool to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  rates  of  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
as  I  understand  it — ^I  am  not  in  that  line  of  business,  but  as  I  under- 
stand it — ^the  rate  of  passage  or  what  governs  the  rate  of  passage  is 
the  class  of  ship  and  the  staterooms  in  the  ship.  They  are  all  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  there  is  no  competition  between  the  steamship 
companies? 

Mr.  Raymond.  You  would  think  there  was  if  you  would  come  to 
New  York.  You  can  look  up  in  Chicago  and  see  the  various  offices 
and  everybody  working  for  it. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  is  there  competition,  I  mean,  in  price — ^in 
charges;  the  rate  that  is  mentioned  is  the  same  by  all? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  same  class  of  staterooms  and  service, 
are  the  prices  the  same  on  the  different  lines? 

Mr.  KAY3I0ND.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  You  can  go  from  New 
York  to  England  at  any  price  you  want,  above  $60  to  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  two  ships  belonging  to  different 
men  on  which  the  same  service  and  the  same  stateroom  and  the  same 
speed  charge  the  same  rate  for  that  combination  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  can  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Sabath.  There  might  be  a  difference  in  price  of  $15  or  $16 
or  $17? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  see  why  the  foreign  ships  should  be  any 
different  than  any  other  ship. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Nor  do  I.  But  you  stated  that  as  long  as  there  is 
an  ocean  there  would  be  competition. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Sure. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  am  informed,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  information  I  have  is  correct,  that  there  is  no  competition 
as  to  rates ;  that  there  is  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  these  steam- 
ship companies  that  are  doing  business  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Raymond.  Suppose  there  is? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Supplying  boats  between  European  and  American 
ports. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Suppose  there  is;  what  is  the  objection  if  there  is? 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  objection  is  there  to  their  agreement  to  hold 
up  prices? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  pir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  to  kill  competition? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  does  not  kill  competition.  If  you  charge  a 
man  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate,  that  does  not  kill  competition.  What 
was  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  created  for  except  to  pre- 
vent discrimination?  You  do  not  want  discrimination  on  the  ocean 
anv  more  than  you  do  on  land. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Let  us  bring  Mr.  Sabath's  questions 
home,  now. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  we  want  to  know  what  the  fact  is. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  There  are  two  lines  that  you  are  vice 
president  of — ^the  Clyde  and  Mallory. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Clyde  does  not  go  to  Galveston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  The  Clyde  does;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  The  Mallory  and  Morgan? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Mallory  and  Morgan?   - 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Do  go  from  New  York  to  Galveston? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  rates  be- 
tween New  York  and  Galveston  on  these  two  boat  lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Is  not  the  fare  identical? 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  is  only  one  line  that  handles  passengers,  and 
that  is  the  Mallory ;  there  is  no  competition. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  From  New  York  to  Galveston? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Morgan  does  not  handle  passenffers;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  How  many  lines  are  there  between  New 
York  and  Key  West  handling  passengers? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Mallory. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Are  there  any  places  on  the  coast  where 
the  Mallory  has  competition  in  the  matter  of  hauling  passengers? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  It  hauls  them  all — how  does  it  come 
that  the  Mallory  has  no  competition? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Because  nobody  else  has  put  any  money  into  that 
service;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  The  Clyde  does  not  carry  passengers! 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Clyde  carries  passengers,  but  it  does  not  go 
to  Galveston. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Does  it  go  to  any  of  the  ports  that  the 
Mallory  goes  to? 

The  Chaibman.  It  pays  better  to  divide  the  ports  up. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Is  that  the  way  it  is  done! 

Mr.  Raymond.  No, 
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Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Let  us  see ;  we  have  cot  three  lines  out  of 
New  York — ^the  Clyde,  the  Mallory,  and  the  Morgan.  Now,  how 
many  lines  have  we  got  in  the  coastwise  trade  going  out  of  New 
York  in  addition  to  the  Mallory,  Morgan,  and  Clyde  lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Out  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That  is  four. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Old  Dominion ;  that  is,  coming  south. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr,  Raymond.  Coming  south  from  American  ports? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That  is  what  I  want,  in  order  not  to 
scatter  too  much. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Old  Dominion. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That  is  five.  Are  there  none  of  those 
carrying  pasengers  into  the  same  ports  from  New  York,  down  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  return? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  What  do  they  do  then — ^have  they  just 
divided  up  the  territory  between  themselves? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  do  not  imderstand  why  there  is  not  an 
explanation  for  this.  We  have  got  the  facts  in  a  measure,  but  not 
the  explanation  as  to  why  there  is  just  one  boat  line  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  Atlantic  carrying  passengers  between  New  York  and  all 
these  coast  points  around  to  Galveston  and  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  explanation  is  that  two  would  not  pay. 

The  Chairman.  I  thinK  that  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  is  it  about  the  freight? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  same. 

The  Chairman.  Five  or  six  lines  and  no  two  of  them  run  between 
anv  two  points? 

Mr.  Raymond.  These  lines  here  all  originated  years  and  years  ago 
by  private  capital — ^merchants  and  other  people  did  not  see  that  they 
wanted  to  compete  because  where  one  could  live  two  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  wisely  located  with  a  view  to  profit. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  This  is  rather  an  interesting  line  of  tes- 
timony, I  think.  Your  Mallory  Line,  then,  hauls  all  the  passenger 
trafBc  from  New  York  south — the  Atlantic  coastwise  passenger  trade 
and  around  into  the  Gulf? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  your  statement,  not  mine. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  have  understood  it  to  be  yours. 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 
«    Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Hauls  all  of  it,  then,  to  certain  ports. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Handles  all  the  passengers  to  the  ports  to  which  it 
operates  where  no  other  passenger  line  does. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Tell  me  this,  then :  Are  not  ports  divided 
as  to  carrying  passengers  and  to  which  no  other  passenger  lines 
operate? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  testified  to  that  in  the  banning. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Those  that  you  named  are  the  ones  that 
it  goes  to — ^the  Mallory  line? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Which  ports  does  the  Clyde  Line  go  to 
and  to  which  the  Mallonr  Line  does  not  go  tot 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Mallory,  if  you  want  it,  goes  to  the  following 
ports,  or  onerates,  rather,  between  the  following  ports:  New  York 
and  Key  West,  New  York  and  Tampa,  New  York  and  Mobile,  New 
York  and  Galveston;  it  handles  passengers  and  cargo  to  all  of  those 
ports. 

llie  Clyde  operates  between  New  York  and  Philadelphiiu  and  be- 
tween Boston  and  Charleston,  New  York  and  Jacksonville,  New  York 
and  Wilmin&fton — all  those  other  places  that  I  named  in  the  begin- 
Tiin^;  and  tney  carry  passengers  only  to  two  parts,  Charleston  and 
Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  What  is  the  Morgan  line  in  the  way  of 
freight  and  passenger  t 

]!£•.  Raymond.  They  operate  freight  and  passenger  service  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  What  is  this  Ocean  Steamship  Line  and 
what  has  this  Ocean  Steamship  Line  got? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Between  New  York  and  Savannah. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Did  you  name  another  besides  the  Ocean? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  coming  south — the  Old  Dominion  between 
New  York  and  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  How  did  this  division  of  territory  come 
about  between  these  five  lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  is  perfectly  natural. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Natural  growth? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Natural  growth. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Or  was  it  an  understanding? 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  was  absolutely  no  imderstanding  or  com- 
bination.   I  can  not  make  that  too  emphatic. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  But  you  have  got,  then,  a  complete  and 
absolute  monopoly — each  of  these  five  lines  has. 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Between  the  points  between  which  they 
ply  in  the  matter  of  freight  and  passengers? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Then  where  is  the  competition — ^what 
furnishes  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Get  some  of  your  Western  people  and  put  the 
money  ilp  and  put  the  line  there,  if  you  wish.  There  is  opportunity 
for  competition. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  want  to  know  where  the  competition 
comes  in. 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  have  got  the  rails — we  only  parallel  the  coast. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Transportation  to  parallel  the  coast 
would  have  to  be  terribly  crooked  and  cover  a  lot  of  space. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Do  any  of  those  lines  have  any  connection 
with  railroads? 

Mr.  Raymond.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  None? 

Mr.  Raymond.  None  whatever.  Tliere  is  not  a  railroad  share  in 
our  treasury,  and  the  railroads  have  not  a  share  of  our  stock. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  do  business  on  the  high  seas? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Only  to  Santo  Domingo. 
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Mr.  Driscoll.  That  is  not  one  of  the  American  ships,  is  itf 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dbisgoll.  How  do  you  get  to  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  Baymond.  They  are  passenger  boats,  and  we  had  a  concession 
from  the  Dominican  Government. 

Mr.  Dbisgoll.  What  does  that  concession  amount  tot 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  amounted 

Mr.  Dbisgoll.  I  inquired  if  his  company  tried  to  do  foreign  busi- 
ness— that  is,  trade  between  American  ports  and  foreign  ports — ^and 
what  luck  they  had.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at;  and  he 
states  they  have  done  no  business  except  Santo  Domingo,  and  he  was 
explaining  why  the  company  did  business  to  Santo  Domingo.  Go  on, 
Mr.  Raymond. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Clyde  Line  operates  to  Santo  Domingo.  Prior 
to  my  time,  when  the  ola  firm  of  William  P.  Clyde  &  Co.  had  a  con- 
cession from  the  Dominican  (jovemment,  and  that  was  in  eflPect  for 
a  great  many  years — ^in  fact^  until  a  couple  of  years  ago — but  in  the 
constant  operation  on  that  island  for  30  years  or  more,  they  have 
become  established. 

Mr.  Dbisgoll.  So  that  foreign  vessels  do  not  try  to  drive  you  out? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  have  not  yet.  If  they  try  it  we  wul  try  to 
take  care  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado;  I  believe  that  it  has  been  stated  that 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Line  is  the  only  line  that  is  building 
an^  boats  at  the  present  time  with  a  view  to  jPanama  Canal  traffic. 
It  just  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  whether  all  your  other  lines  over 
here  on  the  Atlantic  coast  would  consider  it  an  mf  rincement  on  their 
prerogatives  to  get  into  the  Panama,  whether  you  would  just  stand  out 
of  the  way  and  let  that  boat  companv  have  all  the  traffic  through  the 
canal  simply  because  thev  were  Duilding  boats  that  would  get  into 
the  canal  fi^.    Do  you  think  that  that  will  be  likely  to  be  the  case! 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  can  not  answer  for  all  lines. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  would  not  care  to  try  to  beat  the  American- 
Hawaiian  on  their  business  t 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dbisgoll.  In  this  trade  betw^n  New  York  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, do  you  employ  this  cheap  foreign  help  t 

IMfr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dbisgoll.  You  could,  could  you  not,  if  you  wanted  tot 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  on  an  American  ship.    We  do  on  the  freighters. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  are  permitted  to  carry  a  certain  percentage  of 
aliens  or  foreigners  on  freighters,  are  you  not,  and  on  American 
diipsf 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  are  permitted  to  carry  anything  we  wish,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  licensed.  Licensed  officers  have  to  be  American 
citizens :  the  balance  of  them  can  be  anything. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  sailors  you  employed 
were  the  same  kind  of  people,  but  you  paia  them  more. 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  are, 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Raymond  this: 
If  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  are  repealed,  how  would  it  affect 
the  business  you  are  doin^,  and  others? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  it  would  be  very  disastrouA 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  put  you  out  of  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  give  you  competition,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  would  give  us  a  character  of  competition  we  can 
not  m  up  against 

iC  Sims.  They  would  carry  freights  so  much  cheaper  than  you 
that  you  could  not  stand  it — ^you  could  not  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  Imow.  I  think  that  any  nation  I  know 
anything  about  w^ould  protect  its  coastwise  trade.  . 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  if  it  was  a  fact  we  had  no  foreign  navigation  laws 
and  foreigners,  tnen.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  could  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  aid  not  mean  to  say  that 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  said  it  would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  does  '^  disastrous "  mean?  Does  it  not  mean  that 
you  could  not  continue  in  business? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  am  talking  about  American  shipping,  not  of  our 
own  particular  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  talking  about  the  lines  going  from  New  York 
south — that  you  mentioned.  If  there  were  no  coastwise  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  foreigners  from  doinff  that  business,  could  you  still  do  busi- 
ness with  the  competition  of  the  foreigners? 

Mr.  Raymond.  1  think  we  would  md  some  way  to  live.  I  think 
we  would  probably  find  a  way  to  handle  our  own  business. 

Mr.  EInowland.  It  would  mean  a  reduction  of  all  salaries? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  would  mean  a  great  reduction  of  all  salaries  to 
the  men,  and  inferior  service  as  compared  to  the  superior  ones  now. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Where  would  you  buy  ships? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  would  build  them  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  not  ffot  to  the  point  I  wanted  to  ask  him.  If  it 
will  hurt  your  business  oecause  you  will  have  to  take  a  less  rate, 
would  not  the  people  who  are  served  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduced 
charges,  and  could  you  maintain  these  monopolies  if  it  was  open? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  have  no  monopolies. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  exclusive  service— I  do  not  mean  legal  monopolies. 
Anybody  in  your  condition,  I  mean  any  American,  can  go  into  this 
same  business  and  compete  if  they  can,  but  they  do  not  do  it.  and 
therefore  you  have  the  exclusive  trade  between  the  ports  you  have 
mentioned.  Now,  then,  if  foreigners  were  permittea  the  same  op- 
portunity, would  you  not  have  competition,  and  when  I  say  "com- 
petition" I  mean  to  say  would  not  foreigners  take  freight  to  and  from 
these  ports  your  company  now  takes  freight  to  and  from? 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  are  many  ports  that  now  have  competition 
in  America. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  was  speaking  about  the  ones  you  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Raymond.  You  can  not  get  away  from  the  proposition  that  a 
free  admission  of  ships  of  the  type  that  you  evidently  have  in  mind 
would  be  injurious  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Nation ;  I  am  talking  about 
the  particular  trade. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  can  not  suppose  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  be  disastrous  to  you. 
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Mr.  Raymond.  I  say  it  would  be  disastrous  to  American  shipping. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  be  pretty  confident  as  to  what  wffl 
happen  to  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  will  take,  care  of  myself,  Judge,  when  that  time 
comes. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  is  if  we  are  maintaining  a 
coastwise  law,  giving  a  monopoly  to  Americans  as  to  American  ship- 
ping, as  a  matter  of  course^  and  that  monopoly  b  beneficial  or  pro- 
tectmg,  that  would  be  benencial  to  the  people  whom  you  serve? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  would  not  get  the  freight  any  cheaper? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  certainly  can  go  ahead  and  do  the  business  as 
against  a  foreigner  if  it  would  not  reduce  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  would  not  like  to  prophesy  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  know  that  Ajnericans  have  got  patriotism, 
if  it  does  not  cost  them  anything? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  would  like  to  see  that 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  if  it  does  not  cost  them  anything. 

Mr.  Raymond.  You  have  got  some  boats  running  out  of  New  York 
under  the  American  flag.    How  many  travel  on  them? 

Mr.  Sims.  Where  prices  are  equal  would  you  not  and  would  not 
others  prefer  their  own  boats? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  a  question  like  that  is  irrelevant  to  this 
subject 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  I  do  infer  from  whatyou  have  said  that  while  it 
might  be  disastrous  that  you  would  still  hold  the  fort  and  do  the 
business. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  I  think  the  question  is  what  he  meant  by 
"  disastrous  ";  he  said,  "  Build  the  ships  abroad;  next  seamen  would 
be  shipped  abroad  "-; — 

Mr.  Raymond.  Shipped  abroad. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  And  they  would  be  paid  forei^  wages,  and 
the  officers'  wages  would  be  probably  reduced  to  the  foreign  standard. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  still  a  man  who  receives  your  service  would  not  get 
it  any  lower  on  account  of  this  reduction,  because  all  this  reduction 
comes  to  you  and  not  to  the  people  who  pay  the  freight.  That  is 
your  theory — you  will  not  admit  that  it  would  reduce  the  freight  and 
passenger  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Has  it  ever  been  figured  out  how  little  the  freight 
rate  amounts  to  on  the  commodities  you  wear  and  eat. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  If  it  is  large  enough  that  any  change  in  it 
would  produce  disaster  for  you  as  a  carrier? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  did  not  say  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  me. 

Mr.  Sims.  Evidently  you  are  not  making  a  frank  answer. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 

Mr.  Sims.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  witness  stated  that  it  had  not  been  figured 
how  much  the  freight  rate  affected  the  articles  we  wear.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  on  that  point 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  desired  to  myself,  but  you  can  do  it  so  much 
better. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  has  been  stated  a  great  many  times — the  records 
of  our  committees  are  full  of  such  statements.    If  that  be  true,  how 
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much  difference  to  the  ordinary  consumer  would  a  rate  of  50  cents 
per  net  ton  make  on  goods  transported  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  or  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Kaymond.  I  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  know  that  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to 
'the  consumer,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  belieye  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Then  who  would  get  the  advantage  t 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  American  ship — ^the  American  public. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  know  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
consumer,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  who  would  get  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  American  ship — ^the  American  public 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  American  public — in  what  way  would  the  Amer- 
ican public  get  the  advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  RAY3iOND.  They  would  not  have  to  pay  so  much  on  the  high 
commodities — on  the  heavy  commodities.  I  am  talking  about  me 
freight  rates  on  your  dothes. 

A&.  Stevens.  If  the  rate  was  55  cents  per  ton  how  much  cheaper 
would  it  be  to  the  American  who  buys  lumber? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know.  The  American  who  buys  lumber 
would  probably  buy  it  25  cents  a  thousand  cheaper. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  much  cheaper  would  the  American  who  bought 
lemons  and  oranges  in  California  get  them? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  bdieve  they  would  come  through  the  canaL 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  people  on  the  coast  are  figuring  on  that.  You 
think  they  are  mistaken  about  that? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  much  cheaper  would  wool  and  stuff  like  that  be? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  you  could  not  give  us  any  idea? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  most  is  that  you  can  figure  we  will  get  lumber 
26  cents  a  1,000  cheaper? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  commodities;  I 
am  not  a  merchant;  I  am  a  transportation  man. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  you  would  not  be  willing  to  hazard  any 
judgment  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  to  how  it  would  affect  the  man  who  finally  buys 
^he  stuff  and  has  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Except  you  would  make  the  statement  that  what- 
ever toll  was  remitted  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  just  what  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  have  not  any  rates  that  give  an  unreasonable 
dividend.  In  fact,  you  can  go  into  any  business  and  make  more 
money  out  of  it  than  you  can  make  out  of  the  steamship  business. 

The  Chatkman.  As  you  are  situated  you  have  nobody  to  consult 
but  your  own  companies,  because  you  have  no  competition  between 
those  two  points — fliey  are  absolutely  in  your  power  ? 
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Mr.  Raymond.  From  port  to  port. 

The  Chaikman.  Now,  Mr.  Raymond,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
statement  to  you  about  monopoly.  I  recognize  that  you  occupy  a 
fortunate  position  that  has  ^own  up  naturally,  and  by  the  use  of 
good  judgment  If  the  navigation  laws  or  coastwise  laws  are  con-, 
tinned  everywhere  except  through  the  canal,  and  they  are  not  ap- 
plied to  the  canal,  it  would  not  affect  your  present  condition  on  the 
Atlantic,  would  it,  and  on  the  Gulf? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that,  because  I  would 
not  want,  as  an  officer  of  an  American  ship  c<»npany,  and  as  an 
owner  of  ship  property,  to  be  selfish  enough  to  want  one  law  of  the 
United  States  to 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  talking  here  as  a  witness  and  you  are 
not  here  as  a  lawyer.  You  are  here  supposedly  to  give  testimony 
as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  was  jtist  passing  through  the  city,  and  if  I  can 
answer  any  question,  I  would  oe  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  taking  the  stand  as  a  witn^,  and  you 
have  been  very  free  to  make  statements  along  certain  lines.  I  just 
asked  you,  in  your  present  fortunate  position  m  the  Atlantic  and  on 
the  Gulf,  if  as  a  witness  and  not  as  an  officer  or  lawyer,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  your  position  be  altered  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf, 
operating  your  present  lines,  if  American  ships  pay  the  same  tolls  to 
the  canalas  everybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  So  far  as  the  Clyde  and  Mallory  companies  are 
concerned,  as  they  are  composed  to-day  it  would  not  affect  them  any, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  fair  position. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  fair  proposition:  It 
just  rests  with  you  wheuier  or  not  conditions  invited  you  to  go 
through  the  canal  with  other  ships? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Put  that  again. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  just  be  a  business  proposition 
whether  you  would  extend  your  business  by  going  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Tne  question  of  tolls  would  be  an  important 
factor? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  would. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Might  be  a  determining  factor  in  building  addi- 
tional ships? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  make  through  rates  from  New  York  to  the 
Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  With  what  line? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Galveston,  in  connection  with  the  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Southern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  making  those  rates 
with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Through  rates  with  your  rail  connections  in  Florida 
or  Charleston  or  Wilmmgton? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  making  those  through 
rates  to  interior  points? 
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Mr.  Katkond.  No,  fiir. 
.     Mr.  Stevens.  The  Interstate  Oommerce  Commission  has  control 
of  the  busings  in  which  there  is  through  rail  and  water  rates, 
has  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  any  shippers  complained  about  difficulties  in 
obtaining  services  for  througn  routes  or  rates  from  your  lines  in 
combination  with  the  rail  lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  your  through  rate  on  freight  between  south- 
em  California  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  do  not  handle  freight 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  handle? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Handle  west-bound  business  principally. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Greneral  merchandise? 

Mr.  Raymond.  General  merchandise,  and  then  east-bound  asphalt 
and  the  heavy  commodities.  We  do  not  handle  any  fruit.  They 
would  not  ship  fruit  via  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  being  shipped  in  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Fruit  Co. ;  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Not  the  California  fruit. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Oh. 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  handle  large  quantities  of  fruit  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  reduction  of  2^  cents  a  hundred,  then,  on  tlie  rates 
between  coast  to  coast  would  influence  you  to  build  ships,  would  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  what  you  did  just  say  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  said  it  would  be  a  determining  factor  whether 
you  would  or  would  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  would  have  its  influence  whether  we  would  or 
not,  but  we  might  do  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  vou  are  not  willing  to  state  to  this  com- 
mittee. I  asked  you  a  fSair  question.  You  can  answer  it,  if  you 
please,  for  this  committee.  Does  it  take  a  difference  of  between  2 
and  2J  per  cent  a  hundred  to  enable  you  to  decide  whether  you  were 
to  build  ships  if  it  ^ve  you  that  advantage? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  not  that  power  or  authority. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  you  recommend  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  would  not,  with  the  light  I  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  said  it  would  be  a  controlling  factor, 
but  a  determining  factor? 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  "  controlling "  factor 
and  a  "determining"  factor? 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  ought  not  to  ask  anybody  to  speak  exactly  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  said,  "  Determining  factor,"  and  he  said,  "  Yes.** 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  would  be  determining  to  2  cents  or  more. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  going  to  be  asked  that 
kind  of  questions,  because  I  have  not  any  authority  to  say  what  we 
shall  build  and  where  we  shall  build,  but  my  position  is  that  of  an 
executive  officer. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  witness  you  do  not  have  to  have  authority 
from  anybody.    You  are  a  witness  here. 
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Mr.  Steteks.  Tou  can  state  this:  As  a  business  p]xq[>o6ition  yon 
know  that  capital  does  not  care  to  enter  into  competiti<Mi  with  you 
in  your  lines  from  New  York  to  southern  ports. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  should  not  think  that  they  would. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  asked  you  if  the  American-Hawaiian  Line — which 
is  a  well-managed  institution,  is  it  not 

Mr.  Kaymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens  (continuing).  Enters  the  coast-to-coast  business  with 
five  new  ships  you  would  recommend  that  your  lines  be  extended  in 
competition  with  them  on  that  business — as  a  business  proposition 
would  you  care  to  zo  into  competition  with  them? 

Mr.  Kaymond.  We  have  not  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  a  difference  of  2  cents  a  hundred  make  any 
difference  in  your  eagerness  to  compete  with  the  American-Hawaiian 
Line  on  coast-to-coast  business? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  think  we  would  compete  with  them, 
anyway. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  another  question  ri^ht  there.  How 
long  does  it  take  to  ship  fruit  from  California  to  New  York  part 
water  and  part  rail? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  it  be  by  rail? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  it  be  by  rail  by  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know  that 

Mr.  Enowland.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  speed  of  the  ship— 
whether  12  or  14  or  16  knots. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  reference  to  the  ordinary  ship  that  would  do  such 
business. 

Mr.  E^NowLAND.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  Stevens.  While  giving  that  I  wanted  to  ask:  You  stated  you 
made  an  investigation  of  traffic  conditions  on  western  South  Amer- 
ican ports  with  a  view  to  possibly  entering  into  such  business  after 
the  canal  opened 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  hardly  what  I  intended  to  do.  I  simply 
said  we  had  a  report  of  the  conditions  existing  on  the  west  coasts. 
We  sent  a  man  there  to  learn  something  about  it 

Mr.  Stevens.  Did  you  find  out,  or  has  anything  reached  you,  con- 
cerning the  conditions  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  which 
would  indicate  concessions  existed  in  those  ports — as  wharfage,  dock- 
age, lighterage,  and  other  facilities  given  by  the  Qovernment  as  a 
monopoly  through  the  port,  because  of  the  handling  of  that  busi- 
ness—do you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  not 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  will  answer  the  question  of  Mr.  Sims  by  saying 
that  a  10-knot  steamer  would  go  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in 
28  days,  and  a  12-knot  steamer  would  go  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  in  19  days,  and  15-knot  steamer  in  between  15  and  16  days. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  Mr.  Raymond  to  say  he  did  not  think 
fruit  would  be  shipped  that  way  at  all. 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  only  my  personal  opinion.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it 
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Mr.  KnowiiAnd.  I  think  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have 
investigated  the  matter  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  fruit  shipped 
that  way  in  refrigerator  boata  I  think  a  12-knot  steamer  would  be 
of  sufficient  speed. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  cot  that  impression,  but  I  understood  Mr.  Raymond  to 
say  he  did  not  mink  it  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  was  my  personal  view.  It  is  not  the  opinion 
of  an  expert. 

Mr.  Knoavland.  You  had  not  looked  into  that  phase  of  it? 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  when  Mr.  Raymond  volunteered 
to  take  the  stand,  he  said  that  he  had  a  desire  to  inform  the  commit- 
tee, or  make  a  statement  to  the  committee,  that  might  enlighten  the 
committee  in  its  deliberations.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  taken  up 
nearly  all  of  Mr.  Raymond's  time,  and  that  we  precluded  him  and 
deprived  him  rather  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement.  If  Mr. 
Raymond  desires  to  say  anything  that  he  did  desire  to  say,  I  think 
we  ought  to  give  him  a  chance  and  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege,  but  I  have  not  any- 
thing to  say. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Can  I  then  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Raymond,  if  that 
is  the  case?  The  two  companies  which  you  have  mentioned,  namely, 
the  Clyde  and  the  Mallory,  you  stated,  own  43  boats.  Are  these  boats 
that  they  have  built  themselves,  or  are  most  of  these  boats  those  that 
have  been  secured  and  purchased  from  other  companies? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  built  them  ourselves.  In  the  case  of  the  Mal- 
lory Line,  every  one  was  built  for  them  except  one,  and  that  one  they 
bought  from  another  American  line. 

1&.  Sabath.  Another  American  company.  What  was  the  com- 
pany, may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Metropolitan  Steam- 
ship Co. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  Metropolitan  Steamship  Co.  is  not  now  in  busi- 
ness^ is  it? 

Mjt.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Where  does  it  operate  to  and  from? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Between  New  York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  it  not  controlled  by  any  of  these  companies  of 
which  you  are  an  officer? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Has  the  Mallory  Steamship  Co.  purchased  any  other 
boats  from  any  other  company? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  was  the  Mallory  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Has  the  Clyde  purchased  any  boats  from  any  other 
company? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  most  of  the  Clyde  boats  have  been  built  for 
them.  I  think  that  to-day  we  have  two  boats  Uiat  were  purchased 
from  other  companies,  but  what  the  companies  names  are  I  really 
do  not  know.    It  was  before  my  connection  with  the  Clyde  Line. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Are  these  not  doing  business  or  are  they  still  in  busi- 
ness— these  companies  from  which  the  Clyde  Line  has  purchased 
these  boats? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know* 
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Ifr.  Martik  of  Colorado.  The  Mallory  Line  connects  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Galveston,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes;  one  of  the  connections. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  The  Morgan  Line  connects  at  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Connects  with  it  at  Galveston^  too. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  the  Morgan  Line  is  owned  by  the 
Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Raymond.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Your  line  ffets  the  same  rates,  does  il 
not,  as  the  Morgan  Line,  between  New  York  and  Galveston 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  you  make  the  same  rates  through  intermedi- 
points,  between  Galveston  and  the  coast! 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  a  through  bill  from  New  York  to  any  point 
in  which  to  compete  with  the  Morgan  Line  would  be  the  same  from 
the  Mallory  Line  as  from  the  Morgan  Line? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  These  48  boats  that  you  control,  sir,  how  many  of 
those  are  over  six  or  seven  thousand  tons? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Net  or  gross! 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  we  will  say  net. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  only  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  how  many  gross? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  not  the  tonnage  before  me.  I  am  sorry, 
and  if  I  had  known  I  would  have  brought  it  here. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Could  any  of  these  boats  be  converted  into  colliers? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Without  great  delay? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes;  without  any  delay. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  many  of  these  boats  could  be  converted  into 
colliers? 

Mr.  Raymond.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  fast  are  these  larger  boats  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  fastest  one  that  we  have  is  about  17  knots. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  the  others? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Down  to  10. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Before  the  witness  leaves  the  chair  I  desire  to 
ask  him  this  question :  If,  after  the  canal  is  opened,  you  found,  upon 
investigation,  that  the  amount  of  business  which  the  canal  might 
develop  between  the  two  coasts  of  the  United  States  would  warrant, 
you  would  certainly  consider  the  proposition  of  establishing  a  line 
of  steamships  if  there  was  any  opportunity  of  making  money? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  am  satisfied  if  I  did  not  do  it  I  would  be  directed 
to  do  it  by  my  owners. 

Mr.  Knowland.  So  that  there  would  be  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  get  into  competition  with  the  Hawaiian- American  Lme? 

A&.  Raymond.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Knowland.  And  if  the  business  developed  and  the  tolls  were  suf- 
ficiently low  to  make  it  an  object  you  would  very  likelv,  at  least, 
give  the  matter  your  very  serious  consideration,  and  if  tnere  is  any 
opportunity  you  would  be  likely  to  establish  a  line? 
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Mr.  Raymond.  I  could  not  answer  that,  because,  as  I  said,  I  am  not 
authorized  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  But,  the  supposition  is,  if  there  was  any  money 
to  be  made 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  supposition  is  we  are  in  the  steamship  business, 
and  we  look  into  all  ports. 

Mr.  Knowland.  If  there  was  any  reason — ^any  understanding  with 
the  American-Hawaiian  Line — ^you  would  not  establish  such  a  line? 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  is  not  any  understanding  with  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian or  anv  other  ship  company. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  if  the  American-Hawaiian  found  it  had  enou^ 
business  to  Boston,  Jacksonville,  Wilmington,  and  New  York,  thev 
would  have  a  perfect  right  to  c^ablish  a  line  in  competition  with 
your  line? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  they  would  do  so  if  they  thought  it  was  a  profit- 
able venture? 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  it  was  profitable  and  wise. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  What  are  your  duties? 

I^Ir.  Raymond.  The  duties  of  any  executive  in  a  like  position. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  gives  you  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  two  compames,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  might,  so  far  as  the  business  affairs 
of  these  companies  are  concerned,  be  a  vice  president  and  managing 
officer  of  all  of  them — it  would  not  affect  .their  internal  affairs? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Of  all  of  them?  What  do  you  mean  by  "all  of 
them"? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  would  not  result  in  any  greater  or 
less  competition?  It  would  not  affect  their  business,  traffic,  or  rim- 
ning  powers,  or  anything  if  you  were  vice  president  of  the  Morgan  & 
Ward  and  the  Old  Dominion  and  the  Ocean,  in  addition  to  oeing 
vice  president  of  the  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Why,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  say  you  might,  to  all  practical  intents 
and  purposes.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  if  you  occupied 
the  same  position  in  all  of  these  other  companies  that  you  do  in  the 
Mallory  and  Clyde,  and  I  might  say  that  a  development  of  remark- 
able difference  between  land  and  water  transportation  and  land  and 
water  conditions.  For  instance,  if  shippers  went  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  complained  about  railroad  facilities  be- 
tween New  York  and  St  Louis,  or  railway  rates  via  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  that  road  could  not  come  and  sav,  "  We  just  haul  to  Cincin- 
nati ";  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  could  not  come  in  and  say,  "  We 
just  haul  to  Indianapolis";  and  the  Pennsylvania  could  not  just 
come  in  and  say,  "  We  haul  to  St.  Louis;  this  territory  has  kind  of 
grown  up  between  us,  and  each  one  has  a  separate  terminal  that  we 
run  to." 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  do  not  understand  your  ques- 
tion.   I  would  be  glad  to  answer  it  if  I  did. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Did  you  understand  that,  Mr.  Ham- 
Utont 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  ffot  a  general  inkling  of  what  you  meant. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  looks  sucn  an  absolutely  harmonious 
situation  in  the  way  of  water  transportation,  that  if  all  of  the  boat 
lines  were  operated  by  one  and  the  same  company,  tiie  conditions  as 
to  competition  and  rates  to  point  of  traffic,  etc.,  would  be  just  the 
same  as  it  is  to-day,  when  you  have  a  half  dozen  different  companies. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  so  or  not. 
I  think  that  the  water  lines  are  trying  to  give  to  the  i)ublic  as  low 
a  rate  as  they  can.  Their  rates  are  reasonable  and  fair.  There  is 
no  combination  nor  any  agreement  between  them.  The  rates  be- 
tween New  York  and  Savannah  are  not  the  rates  between  New  York 
and  New  Brunswick,  nor  are  the  rates  between  New  York  and 
Norfolk  those  between  New  York  and  CSharleston.  They  are  all 
different — all  based  on  a  fair  rate  per  ton  for  the  service  rendei'ed; 
and  the  distinct  answer  that  I  can  make  to  that  is  that  the  public 
themselves  are  not  dissatisfied  at  these  ports  to  which  we  operate. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  understand,  Mr.  Vice  President,  that 
the  rates  from  New  York  to  these  different  points  where  these  differ- 
ent boat  lines  run  are  not  the  same  any  more  tJian  the  rates  &om 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver  are  the  same  by  rail,  but  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
not  for  one  instant  allow  any  such  condition  to  obtain  in  railway 
transportation  as  seems  to  obtain  in  water  transportation. 

Mr.  Raymond.  You  do  not  mean  "  what  seems  to  obtain,"  you  mean 
some  way  you  are  trying  to  make  in  your  own  mind.  There  is  not 
any  understanding.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  loiow  our 
business.  We  file  our  tariffs  with  them.  The  rates  are  the  same  be- 
tween all  points  of  origin  and  j>oints  of  destination  throughout  the 
coimtry ;  they  can  not  ue  otherwise. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  same  condition 
would  simply  extend^  itself  to  and  obtain  with  reference  to  the  canal 
when  all  your  boat  lines  put  on  a  line  of  boats  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  handle  that  traffic,  and  it  would  not  make  any  difference 
whether  we  threw  off  this  $1  per  net  registered  ton. 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  is  immaterial  what  you  do  with  it.  I  think  it  is 
wrong  to  tax  American  ships. 

Thereupon,  at  4.40  o^clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday  J  January  21^  1912. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  charged,  Mr.  Dearborn,  with 
preparing  legislation  for  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
we  are  naturally  seeking  information  that  will  help  us  to  do  that 
wisely,  and  we  nope  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  us  some 
of  your  knowledge  touching  the  conditions  of  navigation  throughout 
the  world,  and  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  securing 
tolls  in  the  canal. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  S.  DEABBOEN,  OF  NEW  TOBE,  N.  T., 
FSESIDENT  OF  THE  AMEBICAH-HAWAIIAir  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  very 
kind  invitation,  and  I  assure  that  all  the  knowledge  I  nave  is  at  your 
disposal.    I  would  like  the  privilege,  first,  of  making  a  statement 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Dearborn,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  This  is  a  very  important  matter  to  our  company. 
I  will  do  as  you  think  best. 

Mr.  Si«VBN8.  You  desire  to  make  at^omplete  statement  first? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  you  exercise 
your  own  judgment  as  to  the  method  of  procedure,  and  if  you  wish 
to  be  uninterrupted  until  you  complete  your  statement,  we  will  ob- 
serve your  wishes.  I  wish,  however,  before  you  begin  your  statement 
you  would  give  the  stenographer  your  name,  address,  and  the  or- 
ganization you  represent. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  George  S.  Dearborn,  president  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  you  to  state  your  training  and  ex- 
perience in  seagoing  commerce. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  At  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  entered  the  clipper-ship  business  in  1874.  It 
was  with  a  line  of  sailing  ships  operated  oetween  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  and  at  that  time  the  railroad  rates  were  very  hiffh. 
Clipper  ships  had  been  the  standard  service  up  to  the  time  that  the 
railroads  had  been  put  all  the  way  across  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  that  you  should  give  a  complete 
history  of  the  proceedings;  I  only  wanted  to  identify  you  in  regard 
to  your  training  in  ocean  commerce. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Right  here  I  may  say  I  am  not  a  practical  steam- 
ship man,  in  the  sense  of  an  expert  in  the  operating  end.  I  have  had 
the  business  end.  I  started  in  the  traflSc  end.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
department  under  the  control  of  a  manager.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
the  operating  department. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  the  management  and  the  securing  of 
commerce  upon  which  we  hope  you  will  give  us  information. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Exactly.    If  it  comes  down  to  navigation 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  business  upon  the  ocean  upon  which  you 
can  enligten  us,  not  how  to  run  a  ship. 

Mr.  I&arborn.  I  understood  you  to  say  something  about  the  oper- 
ating.   I  thought  I  would  make  that  clear. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  statement  I  would  like  you  also  to  say 
how  extensive  your  lines  are  at  present 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  will  speak  of  the  number  of  ships  we  have. 

Congress,  in  deciding  upon  the  question  of  Panama  Canal  tolls, 
should  first  take  under  consideration  the  fact  that  its  fundamental 
and  dominant  purpose  in  the  undertaking  was  to  provide  this  country 
with  an  unbroken  coast  line  so  as  to  double  the  emciency  of  its  Navy; 
therefore  military  and  not  commercial  necessities  prevailed.  If 
there  had  been  no  hope  of  ever  receiving  a  dollar  of  revenue  from 
traffic,  the  canal  would  nevertheless  have  been  built  and  the  fixed 
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chai]ge  and  cost  of  operating  would  be  considered  a  reasonable  tax 
for  increasing  to  sucn  an  extent  the  military  strength  of  the  Nation. 
The  acceptance  of  these  premises  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Panama  Canal  is  a  great  public  work  first  and  all  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  Nation,  and  that  the  movement  of  freight  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  and  Pacific  Ck>ast  States  should  not  be  taxed  in 
the  form  of  tolls  on  the  ships  transporting  it.  It  must  be  accepted 
that  in  the  last  analysis  the  n*eight  will  pay  the  toll^  as  the  toll  would 
be  an  operating  expense  to  the  ships  and  competition  between  ships 
must  brmg  rates  down  to  a  minimum  margin  of  profit.  In  evidence 
of  this  the  steamship  company  operatiujg  tne  Tehuantepec  route  has 
recently  had  a  request  from  its  sugar  shippers  in  Hawaii  for  an  esti- 
mate of  a  rate  of  freight  on  sugar  to  the  Atlantic  coast  exclusive  of 
tolls,  indicating  an  expectation  on  their  part  to  pay  a  rate  of  freight 
plus  the  toll. 

The  suggestion  of  free  tolls  for  American  ships  in  the  coastwise 
trade  has  already  met  with  the  charge  that  it  would  put  millions 
in  the  pockets  of  the  steamship  companies;  so  that  political  con- 
siderations of  legislators  may,  under  this  misapprehension,  prevent 
our  interstate  commerce  from  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  canal.  A 
free  canal  for  American  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  should  not 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  for  the  reason 
that  foreign  ships  are  not  admitted  to  our  coastwise  traffic    Against 

S'ving  ships  in  the  coast-to-coast  trade  free  passage,  it  may  be  said 
at  Pacific  Coast  States  would  derive  the  great  benefit  for  which  all 
of  the  country  would  be  taxed,  but  the  fact  is  that  all  the  country 
would  be  benefited  in  obtaining  Pacific  coast  products  at  lower 
prices,  which,  through  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  ports,  would  be 
widely  distributed.  Furthermore,  the  competition  of  the  canal  is 
likely  to  force  a  downward  adjustment  of  rates  by  competing  lines, 
which  would  ramify  throughout  the  country. 

Having  considered  the  canal  as  a  public  work,  created  to  meet  a 
military  necessity,  its  commercial  aspects  may  be  disGussed.  In  a 
broad  sense  it  will  perform  the  function  of  a  transportation  line. 
Instead  of  actually  handling  the  freight,  it  gives  the  ship — the 
freight  container — ^the  privilege  of  using  its  waterway,  which  will 
be  exercised  whenever  the  value  of  the  time  saved  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  tolls.  If  the  canal  were  a  private  concern  its  traffic  manager, 
in  fixing  a  tariff — ^particularly  by  the  old  method  of  tariff  makers; 
that  is,  oasing  it  upon  what  the  traffic  would  bear — would  attempt 
to  procure  business  up  to  the  capacity  of  his  service  and  producing 
the  maximum  revenue  and  worlring  upon  lines  of  least  resistance 
would  seek  to  divert  business  from  existing  routes  over  which  the 
canal  has  the  greatest  advantage.  In  the  application  of  this  method 
the  coast-to-coast  business,  both  as  to  volume  and  revenue^  would 
more  than  any  other  meet  these  requirements.  The  competition  in 
this  domestic  business  that  would  oe  first  considered  is  that  of  the 
Tehuantepec  route,  which  is  now  the  advance  ag:ent  of  the  canal. 
The  steamship  company  operating  it,  having  provided  a  service  ap- 
proximating that  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  as  regards  time, 
and  more  uniform  and  at  materially  lower  rates,  has  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period  developed  an  annual  movement  of  750,000 
tons  of  freight.  This  steamship  companv  has  within  11  years  created 
a  fleet  of  eighteen  10,000-ton  high-class  freighters,  all  from  American 
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shipyards,  and  is  building  five  additional  steamers,  and,  in  the  belief 
that  any  canal  tolls  which  may  be  levied  will  permit  of  its  use,  has 
annomiced  that  it  will  abandon  the  Tehuantepec  route  and  divert  its 
ships  through  the  canal.  The  Tehuantepec  Bailway,  with  its  great 
port  works,  representing  an  investment  of  $60,000,000  gold,  wul  be 
jn  the  unprecedented  situation  of  losing  its  entire  transshipment 
business  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  it  seems  proper  to  express  the 
cnpinion  that  this  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Mexican 
Government  for  creating  this  route,  the  gross  earnings  of  which  have 
not  in  any  year  amounted  to  the  fixed  charges  on  the  investment 

The  rate  of  tolls  via  the  canal  that  would  divert  the  business  from 
the  Tehuantepec  route  would  be  such  as  would  divert  a  large  ad- 
ditional tonnage  from  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

The  purpose  of  discussing  the  management  of  the  canal  on  business 
lines  is  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  method  could  not  be  applied  to 
coast  traffic  as  it  would  be  charged  a  higher  rate  than  anj  other; 
therefore,  the  alternative  method  should  apply,  that  of  treating  it  on 
broad  lines  of  national  policy.  As  all  of  the  people  are  taxed  S>v  this 
public  work  there  ^ould  not  be  a  specific  tax  to  an  assessment  on 
the  domestic  traffic  passing  through  it 

The  precedent  for  free  tolls  on  coast  to  coast  business  has  been 
made  by  the  Government  in  its  rate-making  policy  via  the  present 
Panama  route,  which  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  steamship  line  in 
transporting  this  freight,  and  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  rates  by 
other  routes.    The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  is  free  of  tolls. 

If  the  State  of  New  York  contributes  $100,000,000  through  its 
1,000- ton  barge  canal  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  section  of  the  country, 
surely  the  F^eral  Government  can  give  the  whole  country  the  bene- 
fit of  its  $400,000,000  investment  in  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  canal  offers  a  better  opportunity  for  the  development  of  an 
American  merchant  marine  than  any  subsidy  bill  that  was  ever  pro- 
posed, if  that  is  not  offset  by  the  agitation  of  a  Government-owned 
line.  Nothing  better  than  such  action  as  that  could  be  devised  to 
prevent  capital — always  timid — from  embarking  into  a  steamdiip 
enterprise. 

The  apprehension  existing  in  some  quarters  that  the  transcontinen- 
tal railroads  will,  in  some  undefined  manner,  cause  the  depression  of 
traffic  through  the  canal^  so  as  to  reduce  the  diversion  of  freight  from 
the  rail  lines  to  a  mimmum,  is  without  justification.  There  is  no 
example  in  the  history  of  wholly  ocean  transportation  of  a  successful 
attempt  to  maintain  rates  prociucing  an  unreasonable  profit.  The 
rates  via  the  canal  must  eventually  come  down  to  that  of  interest  and 
depreciation  and  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  and  the  company 
which  can  transport  a  ton  of  freight  at  the  minimum  cost  will  fix 
that  basis.  That  the  transcontinen&l  railroads  have  accepted  the  sit- 
uation and  are  making  no  efforts  and  have  no  plans  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  tonnage  resulting  from  it  can  accept  it  as  a  fact.  An  evidence 
of  this  is  that  one  of  the  principal  lines  is  creating  terminal  facilities 
so  as  to  be  able  to  haul  into  the  interior  of  Califoma  the  larger  move- 
ment of  water-borne  freight  that  the  canal  will  produce. 

To  qualify  legislators  and  the  administration  to  deal  with  canal 
legislation  without  this  ever-recurring  hallucination  of  a  "railroad 
controlled  canal,"  a  thorough  investigation  ^ould  be  made  and  a 
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decision  reached  upon  the  result  of  it.  It  is  strange  that  the  company 
which  has  developed  the  largest  fleet  of  freighters  as  to  tonna^  under 
the  American  flag  and  the  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  rfavy  as 
colliers — which  are  most  needed — and  the  first  company  to  make  any 
serious  inroads  into  the  business  of  the  transcontinental  railroads, 
should  be  charged  with  having  arran^ments  with  the  railroads  to 
protect  the  railroads'  business,  when  all  of  the  facts  are  in  contradic- 
tion. The  administration's  encouragement  of  a  recent  canal  steam- 
ship project  in  a  substantial  form  of  the  forced  application  of  the 
postal  subsidy  act  to  a  coastwise  service,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $750,000, 
shows  to  what  extent  the  administration  has  gone  to  correct  this  sup- 
posed evil.  This  without  givin^^  the  steamship  company  under  sus- 
picion the  opportunity  to  answer  the  charge  made  against  it  of  hav- 
ing arrangements  with  the  transcontinental  railroads.  An  arrange- 
ment that  takes  $10,000,000  of  revenue  from  the  railroads  in  one  vear 
and  saves  the  shippers  $3,000,000  should  not  be  to  the  liking  of  the 
former  or  displeasing  to  the  latter,  and  should  be  a  choice  morsel  to 
the  most  ardent  railroad  hater. 

The  menace  of  a  Government-owned  line  and  the  introduction  of 
bills  to  grant  American  registry  to  forei^-built  ships  for  the  foreign 
trade-^tne  opening  wedge  to  the  coastwise  trade — are  now  having  a 
deterring  effect  upon  steamship  owners  who  have  planned  to  build 
ships  for  the  canal.  One  in  particular  with  a  fleet  of  steamers  is 
afraid  of  Washington  and  hesitates  to  build  two  large  steamers 
which  had  been  decided  upon. 

With  regard  to  foreign  trade  via  the  canal,  a  high  rate  of  toll 
could  be  obtained  for  the  limited  business  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  but  to  compete  with  Suez, 
much  lower  tolls  would  be  necessary.  The  9,000  miles  of  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Panama  and  Japan,  with  only  one  port  of  call,  Hono- 
lulu, will  be  a  ^eat  tax  on  fuel  and  the  displacement  of  much  car^o 
as  compared  with  the  Suez  route  serving  such  extensive  and  densely 
populated  territory  with  so  many  ports  of  call  and  opportunities  to 
Dunker.  It  would  seem  that  the  IPanama  route  would  have  the  busi- 
ness from  the  United  States  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  to  Jap&n,  but 
Suez  would  retain  the  business  to  ports  south  of  Japan.  The  great 
development  in  process  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  promises  a  larffe 
movement  of  wheat  through  the  canal  to  Europe,  in  addition  to  the 
tonnage  now  moving  from  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  via 
MageOan  and  Cape  Horn,  and  merchandise  returning.  It  is  re- 
ported that  some  of  the  large  North  Atlantic  steantLship  companies 
will  establish  regular  services  between  European  ports  and  the 
Pacific  coast. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  the  canal  offers  an  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  development  of  an  American  merchant  marine  in 
the  foreign  trade  through  the  method  of  rebating  the  tolls  or  grant- 
ing a  subsidy  to  compensate  for  them,  which  would  be  helpful  if 
these  benefits  were  not  neutralized  by  other  countries  countervailing 
them  for  their  shipping.  The  crux  of  the  matter  with  regard  to  de- 
veloping a  merchant  marine  for  the  foreign  trade  is  that  American 
capital  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  margin  of  profit  now  being 
realized  by  foreigners  in  shipping  investment  in  the  general  freight- 
ing business.    So  tliat  any  measure  that  would  place  our  ships  on  an 
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eqpalit]^  with  foreign  ships,  both  as  to  first  cost  and  operating,  would 
fail  in  its  purpose.  It  would  be  far  more  practical  to  work  on  lines 
of  least  resistance  and  provide,  through  a  free  canal,  every  induce- 
ment for  American  capital  to  engage  in  our  coastwise  business.  A 
fleet  of  naval  auxiliaries,  particularh"  colliers,  could  be  developed  to 
meet  all  requirements,  and  they  could  be  available  immediately  when 
required,  as  compared  to  having  ships  distributed  all  over  the  world 
in  the  foreign  trade. 

A  Grovemment  line  and  the  admittance  of  foreign  ships  to  our 
coastwise  trade,  even  under  our  flag,  would  be  the  finishing  blow  to 
our  merchant  marine. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Dearborn,  you  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  cross- 
ing the  Pacific  to  Japan,  from  our  west  coast,  there  is  but  one  port 
o]F  call,  and  you  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  ports  of 
call  on  the  Suez  route? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  tolls  or  port  charges,  if  any,  do  ships  have 
to  pay  when  they  stop  anywhere  to  coal  and  revictual?  Do  they  have 
pay  such- 


*°s?. 


Dearborn.  There  are  places — ^no;  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  port  charges  wBen  it  comes  to  bunkering. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  merely  call  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  If  they  merely  call  to  renew  a  supply 

The  Chairman.  Or  repair. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  repairing.  I  am  not, 
as  I  say,  an  authority  on  that.    It  is  only  an  impression  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  what  your  experience  in 
management  would  have  called  jour  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Our  business  is  the  coastwise  business.  I  would  not 
have  been  in  the  shipping  business  if  it  had  not  been  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  complicate  things  at  Pan- 
ama by  having  any  additional  charges  at  either  end  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  would  all  add  to  the  expense  of  the  ship — 
the  operating  aocount  of  the  ship — whether  it  is  a  small  toll  or  any 
other  charge  that  might  be  made;  it  all  goes  to  the  operating  cost 
and  lessens  the  attractiveness  of  the  Panama  CansJ. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  ships  now  touch  anywhere  except  Ha- 
waii, San  Francisco,  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Our  ships  ^o  to  Puerta  Mexico;  that  is  the  ter- 
minal of  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  have  that  business  across 
the  Tehuantepec  route  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  our  ships  stops  at  San  Diego  and  freight  is 
transshipped  through  to  Los  Angelas,  and  also  at  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  At 
San  Francisco  we  have  a  line  to  Portland — a  small  ship  which  runs 
to  Portland — and  cargo  is  transshipped  from  the  large  to  the  small 
steamer.  The  regular  large  ships  leave  Puget  Sound  and  go  to 
Hawaii,  and  call  at  these  ports  each  time  and  aischarge  merchandise 
from  New  York  and  from  Puget  Sound,  and  get  a  full  cargo  of 
sugar,  take  the  su^r  to  Salina  Cruz — 3,400  miles— discharge  the 
sugar  there,  and  it  is  transported  across  the  Isthmus  to  our  ships  on 
the  Atliintic  coast. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  jpoing  around  the  Horn  lately! 

Mr.  Dbarbosn,  No  ;  we  were  practically  forced  to  abandon  that 
route.  We  operated  there  untu  the  1st  of  January.  1907.  The 
Mexican  Government  had  created  this  fsrt^t  work  at  Tehuantepec ;  it 
bud  been  in  proems  of  condtructlcm  For  30  years,  and  finally  the 
Pearsons  of  London  undertook  it,  and  created  the  port  works,  which 
cost  $30,000,000,  having  no  idea  at  the  time  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  undertake  the  building  of  the  canal,  else  they 
would  not  have  made  the  investment 

The  Chaxbma^.  And  your  calculation  now  is  that,  regardless  of 
your  having  to  pay  reasonable  tolls,  in  the  event  you  do  that,  you  will 
kill  find  it  more  economical  to  go  tnrough  the  Panama  Canal  when  it 
is  finished? 

'Mr.  DEARaoKN.  I  have  always  said,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  if 
the  canal  can  not  compete  with  a  trans-Isthmian  railway  it  has  no 
right  to  exist.     * 

The  Chairman.  And  any  reasonable  tolls  still  will  make  that  route 
more  durable  and  eeonomicai? 

>fi.  Dearborn.  Undoubtedly,  because  we  have  to  give  the  railroad 
a  share  of  our  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  that  would  put  you  out  of  business 
would  be  the  Government  coming  in? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Our  own  Government  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
coastwise  laws. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  found  your  business  reasonably  satis- 
factory, and  it  has  kept  going  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Not  reasonably  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  it  has  been  reasonably  so? 

Mr.  DaABBORN.  Not  since  we  have  been  operating  by  the  Tehuante- 
pec route. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  managed  to  build  a  few  ships? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  have,  but  there  are  elements  and  risks  in  the 
steamship  business  that  do  not  enter  into  a  great  many  other  lines 
of  business. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
business  has  not  been  satisfactory  since  you  have  operatea  over  the 
Tehuantepec  route? 

l^fr.  Dearborn.  I  mean  to  say  that  our  margin  of  profit  has  not 
been  ad^uate. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  have  not  made  as  much  as  you 
formerlvdid? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  When  we  went  by  way  of  Magellan  we  did  better. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Why? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  was  not  so  expensive. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  With  two  transshipments? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes.  When  this  railroad  was  under  construction 
the  arrangement  was  proposed  to  us.  After  we  had  our  experience 
in  pioneering  Magellan — it  costs  money  to  pioneer  any  business,  and 

Earticularly  a  steamshij)  business.  We  try  to  steal  some  experience, 
ut  have  to  buy  most  of  it.  Eight  off  the  reel  we  had  a  ship  chartered 
by  the  Government  overdue  two  weeks,  and  another  ship  going  out 
from  New  York  struck  at  Magellan.  She  finally  went  ahead  wiUiont 
much  damage  to  her  cargo.    Another  ship  coming  back  with  sugar 
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was  overdue  and  pat  into  Callao  aad  j^id  $16  a  ton  for  coaL  There 
were  three  misfortunes  at  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Why  did  not  your  company  use  the 
Panama  Bailroad? 

Mr.  DsASBORN.  It  was  put  up  to  us.  The  Panama  road — ^before 
this  Government  took  over  the  French  company's  property — ^the  man- 
agement of  the  Panama  Bailroad  came  to  us  and  wanted  us  to 
abandon  our  Ma^llan  route  and  make  an  arrangement  with  them  to 
transport  the  freight. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  That  was  over  tiie  French  company's 
route? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  French  company.  Of  course,  even  then  it  was 
an  American  corporation.  We  sent  our  manager  to  investigate  and 
he  reported  the  facilities  inadequate. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  But  you  did  not  go  to  the  Tehuantepec 
route  until  after  die  United  StiUes  bought  the  Panama  Railroad. 
You  have  only  been  using  that  route  about  five  years.  We  have  had 
the  Panama  route  about  seven  years. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  but  they  have  not  the  facilities  to-day.  The 
Panama  route  is  full  up  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  handle  your  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No.  The  Panama  route  is  handling  all  the  business 
it  can.    It  is  up  to  the  limit  of  its  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Its  facilities  are  not  equal  to  the  Tehuantepec 
route  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Oh,  no ;  there  is  no  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dearborn,  in  any  system  where  you  have  to 
transfer  by  rail,  does  not  that  interposing  element  of  damage  and 
expense  have  to  be  carefully  considered? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Very. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  plans  for  extending  your  line  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  ?  What  additional  ships  do  you  con- 
tempi  ate  putting  into  commissicm? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  might  say  when  we  started  the  inducement  we 
had  to  go  into  this  business  was  the  application  of  the  navigation 
laws  to  Hawaii.  I  had  been  in  this  oW  clipper-ship  business.  The 
ships  had  become  obsolete  and  were  played  out.  A  ship  might  go 
in  a  hundred  days  or  two  hundred  days.  Railroad  rates  had  been 
reduced  and  it  was  a  case  of  down  and  out    We  knew  there  was  no 

Srofit  in  carrying  freight  out  and  not  having  a  cargo  to  return  with, 
^f  course,  the  steamship  business  to  be  profitable  must  be  balanced. 
In  a  13,000-mile  trip  if  you  only  have  freight  one  way  the  situation 
is  impossible.    So  we  had  practically  loaded  our  last  sailing  ship. 
I  think  that  was  in  1889,  ana  I  think  there  was  a  2,000-ton  cargo. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Where? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  New  York  for  San  Francisco  aroimd  Cape  Horn. 
When  Hawaii  was  annexed  and  the  navigation  laws  applied,  we 
said  here  is  our  opportunity.  We  said  we  will  go  in  and  build  ships 
to  carry  the  sugars  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  shippers.  You  have  ap- 
plied tne  navigation  laws  and  there  are  no  ships  to  carry  that  trade. 
The  Hawaiian  sugar  shippers  said  to  us,  there  are  no  ships  to  handle 
our  trade.    We  built  three  ships.    It  was  a  pretty  difficult  proposi- 
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tion;  it  is  always  difficult  to  finance  a  steamship  proposition,  if 
their  securities  as  such  are  not  favorably  Imown.  That  was  right 
after  McKinley's  election,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  money 
about,  and  we  were  fortimate  to  get  capital  to  go  in,  and  fortimate 
to  sell  some  bonds.  At  that  time  I  believed  that  the  future  of  this 
company  would  depend  upon  the  basis  of  financing.  There  never 
was  any  large  margin  of  profit  in  the  steamship  business  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  do  not  Know  of  anj  business  that  is  done  on  a 
closer  margin.  We  said,  instead  of  domg  as  a  ^at  many  corpora- 
tions do,  which  believe  they  have  a  large  eammg  power  and  base 
their  capital  on  their  earning  power  without  regard  to  value, 
we  will  capitalize  those  ships  for  half  value,  and  we  will  bond 
them  for  the  other  half.  We  will  take  a  second  lien  and  give  our 
bondholders  the  first  lien.  Then  we  will  only  have  a  verjr  small  bal- 
ance to  pay  dividends.  You  can  not  develop  a  steamship  business 
unless  you  do  it  from  excess  earnings.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
had  to  figure  what  it  was  going  to  cost  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight. 
The  railroads  were  carrying  it  all.  Now,  we  said,  we  have  got  to 
build  our  ships  as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  the  cost  of  ships  here  is 
about  50  per  cent  more  than  on  the  other  side.  We  fina  the  rail- 
roads are  carrying  freight  through  at  certain  rates.  What  will  it 
cost  us  per  ton  of  freight,  and  how  near  the  rail  rate  can  we  make 
our  rate  to  give  sufficient  inducement  to  shippers  to  divert  that  busi- 
ness to  our  route.  We  put  in  a  tariff  ana  we  got  some  freight 
After  we  had  demonstrated  that  we  were  able  to  do  the  business  we 
were  able  to  get  some  higher  rates,  so  that  at  the  time  we  arranged 
our  Tehuantepec  route  we  had  nine  ships. 

After  the  three  accidents  to  which  I  referred,  we  have  had  pretty 
good  luck  ever  since.  That  is  one  of  the  uncertainties  that  makes  so 
much  for  or  against  you.  You  can  not  insure  against  lost  time,  al- 
though you  can  insure  your  ships. 

The  Chairman.  A  loss  of  business  by  interruption? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  earning  power  of  a  ship. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  are  just  laying  the  foundation  to 
answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  had  nine  ships  in  1907.  Then  we  started  at 
Tehuantepec — ^this  is  rather  interesting.  When  we  arranged  with 
Tehuantepec  we  saw  an  opportunity  to  carry  more  sugar.  The 
Hawaiian  Island  people  were  shipping  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
sugar  a  year  by  rail,  and  they  wanted  us  to  carry  more  sugar.  We 
could  not  see  there  would  be  compensatory  return  cargoes,  and  we 
saw  there  was  going  to  be  a  preponderance  of  tonnage  eastbound  in- 
stead of  westbound.  At  that  time  the  proposition  was  put  up  to  use 
Teliuantepec.    We  saw  there  an  opportunity  to  handle  more  sugar. 

After  tnat  arrangement  was  made  I  met  a  committee  from  the 
islands,  from  Hawaii,  and  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  ^e  were 
carrying?  80,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  we  contracted  to  carry  practically 
all  of  the  sugar,  and  then  we  started  that  service  immediately,  tak- 
ing over  100,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  diverted  it  from  the  railroads  to 
the  Tehuantepec  route.  I  was  afraid  the  railroads  would  get  hold  of 
it  and  would  make  almost  any  kind  of  a  lower  rate  to  get  that  sugar 
away  from  us,  knowinjg  it  would  be  the  basis  for  a  strong  competing 
service,  knowing  that  if  a  steamship  line  carried  100,000  tons  of  east- 
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bound  freight  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  more  westbound. 
That  was  all  fixed  up 

Mr.  Mabtik  of  Colorado,  What  have  they  done  since  to  get  it 
away? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Nothing.    We  said  to  the  sugar  people,  We  have 

?[ot  to  build  many  ships,  out  we  are  not  going  to  build  these  ships 
or  one  year's  business;  you  have  got  to  make  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  they  have  arranged  to  take  that  away 
from  you? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  made  a  five-vear  contract. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  they  have  arranged  to  take  that 
away  from  you?  If  they  have  got  to  bring  it  2,200  miles  from 
Hawaii  to  San  Francisco,  would  they  put  on  their  own  ships? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  At  that  time  there  were  sailing  vessels  and  a  few 
steamers  that  would  carry  those  sugars  up. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  low  price? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  At  a  low  price. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  please  answer  my  question  as  to  what  your 
present  plans  are  in  regard  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  experience  on  the 
Tehuantepec.  We  claimed  that  the  Magellan  route  was  a  better 
route.  But  we  were  forced  into  this  transshipment  route.  We  had 
to  eat  crow,  and  the  natives  down  there  ate  up  half  our  carga 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  The  time  proposition  forced  you  across 
Tehuantepec? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes.  We  believed  we  could  get  a  higher  rate  of 
freight.  We  delivered  freight  in  30  days  instead  of  60  days.  That 
freight  was  sent  down  there,  and  there  were  about  2,000  Indians  who 
had  never  seen  a  ship  and  they  had  the  time  of  their  lives.  And  so 
did  we.  Our  claims,  I  think^  that  vear  were  about  $250,000.  It  has 
cost  this  company,  net,  a  million  dollars  to  open  that  route. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Did  they  steal  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  the  sugar  became  monotonous.  You  take  a 
ca^o  of  12,000  tons,  and  it  all  looked  alike.    They  liked  variety. 

The  Chairman.  You  fed  the  Indians  on  free  su^ar  for  awhile? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes :  until  they  became  sick,  and  then  they  stole  our 
medicines.  They  did  get  it,  good  and  plenty.  That  was  a  sad  ex- 
perience. There  was  no  transshipment  of  nreight  by  the  Magellan 
route,  and  I  tell  you  we  are  very  anxious  to  use  the  Panama  Caual 
and  get  back  to  the  simple  life. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  reached  that  point,  please  tell  us 
what 

Mr.  Stevens.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question.  Mr.  Dearborn, 
can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  transshipping  general 
merchandise  and  of  homogeneous  merchandise  like  sugar — that  is  to 
say,  package  merchandise — what  the  cost  of  transshipment  is  there, 
and  have  you  any  data  as  to  injury,  as  to  the  claims  that  accrue  from 
that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  do  not  operate  the  railroad,  but  we  have  di- 
vision of  revenue — it  is  just  the  custom  at  Tehuantepec,  as  it  is  at 
Panama.    The  railroad  gets  a  third  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Martin  of  ^Colorado.  You  say  that  route  does  not  pay? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  does  not,  because  the  Mexican  Government  put 
in  there  a  $60,000,000  investment    It  was  a  Diaz  hobby.   Their  total 
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expense  account  there  is  $60,000,000.  Their  gross  revenue,  I  belieye, 
would  not  be  over  $2,500,000  or  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  this  statement: 
"  The  precedent  for  free  toUs  on  coast-to-coast  business  has  been  made 
by  the  Governmen|  in  its  rate-making  policy  b^  way  of  the  pi'esent 
I^anama  route,  which  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  its  steamrfiip  line  in 
transporting  this  freight  and  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  rates  by 
other  routes  "  ? 

Mr.  Deabborn.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  know  what  is  in 
your  mind.  You  are  thinking  of  the  statement  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  showing  a  profit  of  $1,700,000.  All  the  domestic  freight 
they  are  cariying  is  carried  at  a  loss.  The  profits  come  out  of  other 
commercial  n^ight  and  Canal  Commission  freight  on  the  steam- 
ships, shipped  from  New  York  to  Colon.  Only  recently  the  Panama 
has  advanced  its  rate  5  cents  a  hundred,  and  states  as  the  reason  that 
the  business  is  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That  is,  it  has  raised  its  transshipment 
rate? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  its  west-bound  rate.  There  is  a  case  where 
they  charge  the  foreign  freirfit  what  the  triffic  will  bear,  and  it  stands 
a  good  rate.  The  Panama  Kailroad  to-day  is  taking  freight  to  San 
Francisco  at  half  the  rate  they  are  getting  to  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  raised  the  east-bound  rate  also,  or  only 
the  west-bound  rate  t 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  east-bound;  yes.  There  was  a  rate  war  last 
summer^  and  the  rates  got  down  pretty  low.  It  was  claimed  we 
started  it    We  did  not,  but  we  followed. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Did  you  say  the  Panama  Railroad  Steam- 
ship Co.  is  hauling  freight  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  for  half  its  New  York  to  Colon  rate? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No  ;  I  would  say  from  New  York  to  Panama.  Take 
the  South  American  business.  Tney  get  a  proportion  of  th«  through 
rate  for  the  service  they  perform  from  New  York  to  Panama.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  its  share  of  revenues  to  Panama  ia,  perhaps, 
double  that  of  freight  they  are  carrying  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Any  international  complications? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  do  not  think  that  these  tolls  will 
benefit  our  foreign  shipments;  free  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal 
would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  build  up  foreign  freight  in 
American  bottoms? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dearborn,  incidentally  I  want  to  talk  again 
about  the  Panama  route  at  present.  I  suppose  that,  inasmuch  as  they 
use  so  many  supplies  and  haul  from  New  York  to  the  Isthmus,  that 
they  would  not  be  seeking  so  much  west-bound  freight,  but  they 
might  offer  inducements  to  route  back  east-bound  freight  on  your 
conditions? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes.  Well,  they  have  been  well  supplied  with  that 
The  ships  that  are  put  on  the  Pacific  have  supplied  that.  There  has 
not  been  any  advantage  to  the  Government  in  carrying  the  business. 
The  cost  of  handling  it  has  practically  eaten  up  any  profit  in  it 
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The  OHAiittiAN.  Now,  will  you  answer  my  question  I  asked  you 
0ome  time  ago  as  to  what  your  present  plans  are  to  extend  your  lines 
and  increase  the  number  of  your  ships  when  the  canal  is  finked? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Of  course ;  I  was  gradually  leading  up  to  that.  We 
had  net  come  to  the  situation  that  you  especially  wanted  to  know 
about.  We  have  added  to  our  fleet — that  is,  our  ships  that  hare  been 
put  in  commission,  one  ship  that  was  purchased,  and  5  ships  that 
are  contracted  for.  We  have  added  in  three  years  9  steamers.  We 
have  to-day  18  steamei-s.  We  are  building  0  steamers — steamers  of 
10,000  tons,  which  could  go  under  the  b^t  conditions  at  about  14 
knots.    They  are  high-class  freighters. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Ten  thousand  gross  tons? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Dead  weight. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate,  when  you  go  through  the 
canal,  calling  at  any  additional  ports  besides  New  York? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  good  business. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  business  invites  you? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Exactly.  You  take  it  as  it  is  to-day — ^New  York 
supplies  about  80  per  cent  of  a  ship's  cargo.  Suppose  we  added  even 
Philadelphia.  It  means  a  long  steaming  distance  up  and  down  the 
Delaware  River,  and  it  would  depend  on  whether  it  would  pay. 

The  CiiAiirMAN.  Suppose  each  city  would  invite  a  separate  ship 
and  give  to  it  a  full  load. 

Air.  Deabbobn.  Then  it  is  a  question  whether  each  community 
could  furnish  enough  cargo  to  use  one  ship. 

The  Chaibman.  For  regular  runs? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes*  In  the  steamship  busine^  you  must  have 
dispatch.    Time  is  the  essence  of  the  business. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand  your  statement  and  your  con- 
clusions, if  the  Government  will  just  keep  orrt  of  the  business  and  not 
interfere  with  you  by  governmental  competition,  and  will  preserve 
your  status  of.protection  by  the  present  navigation  laws,  you  believe 
you  will  be  able  to  do  business  and  extend  your  system  and  meet  all 
the  business  that  arises? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  know  we  can.  We  can  not  monopolize  the 
business. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  others  that  will  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Here  is  a  man,  Mr.  Luchenbach. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Dearbobn.  He  has  10  ships. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  he  the  man  you  refer  to  in  your  remarks? 

Mr.  Dearbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Tell  us  about  his  10  dirps. 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  He  has  10  ships,  but  not  what  you  call  a  homo- 
geneous fleet.  They  are  what  you  may  call  an  assortment  of  ships. 
They  run  from  ifiOO  tons  dead  weight  to  6,0CO  tons,  and  some  have 
been  running  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorada  Have  all  of  them  been  going  around  the 
Horn? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No.    He  wants  to  build  more  ships. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why  does  he  not  build  them? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  He  savs,  "  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  put  any 
money  in  the  business  wlien  Congress  is  talking  about  running  Ctov- 
ernment  lines?  ** 
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Mr.  Mabtin  ci  Colorado.  Would  yon  mind  telling  us  this — ^about 
what  your  Tehuantepec  transshipment  costs  you  per  net  registered 
t(m? 

Mr.  Djbiabborn.  That  would  take  some  figuring. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  C!olorado.  Would  you  mind  approximating  it,  if 
you  cant 

Mr.  Deabborn.  I  do  not  think — ^I  have  made  in  my  statement — ^I 
expected  that  you  would  say 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  This  is  the  idea  that  I  had  in  mind.  You 
are  able  to  do  biisiness  now,  and  you  are  building  your  business  up,  I 
think,  fairly  satisfactorily,  at  the  rate  ^ou  are  acquiring  ships,  from 
Hawaii  to  New  York,  ana  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  not- 
withstanding the  cost  of  the  Tehuantepec  transshipment? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  And  it  simply  occurred  to  me  that  if  you 
could  do  that,  you  could  pay,  say,  a  dollar  per  net  registered  ton 
through  the  Panama  Canstl  and  do  even  better  than  you  are  doing 
now. 

Mr.  DilABBOBN.  Surely;  there  is  no  argument  about  that 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  You  do  not  nave  to  get  free  tolls  through 
the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  The  no-toll  business  is  a  matter  of  principle.  We 
would  not  spend  one  dollar  in  any  propaganda  for  no  tolls,  because 
the  shipper  is  going  to  pay  for  it    It  is  an  operating  expense. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Just  like  "  Jones  pays  the  freight,"  the 
shipperpays  railroad  taxes? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Your  contention,  is  tiiat  any  toll  would  come  out 
of  the  shipper? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  That  is  it 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Would  your  Tehuantepec  transshipment 
cost  be  considerably  more  than  a  dollar  per  net  registered  ton? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Certainly. 

I  will  tell  you  what  answers  that  question.  We  ar^  prepared  to- 
day to  almost  double  our  tonnage  through  the  canal  with  the  ships 
we  are  building,  and  if  we  did  not  believe  we  could  make  such  rates 
as  would  divert  to  us  750,000  tons  more  from  the  railroads  we  would 
not  build  the  ships.  With  the  ships  we  are  building,  and  the  shorter 
time  we  could  make  through  the  canal,  if  our  plai^  are  carried  out 
we  will  acquire  double  the  quantity  of  freight  we  are  getting  to-day. 
We  are  getting  all  we  can  handle  to-day.  When  it  comes  to  the 
canal,  if  we  are  building  these  ships  to  take  750,000  tons  more  from 
the  railroads,  we  have  got  to  lower  the  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  not  intimate  that  you  had  been  falsely 
accused  of  complicity  with  the  railroads,  that  the  railroads  con- 
trolled you  ? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Yes,  sir.  It  finally  worked  down — ^the  first  was 
the  grand  charge,  that  was  the  capital  offense — ^that  the  railroads 
had  control  of  our  company.  That  was  passed  up.  Then  it  came 
back  to  a  sort  of  manslaughter  charge,  tnat  we  had  arrangements 
with  them.  Now  it  has  come  down  to  a  case  of  misdemeanor — that 
we  have  relations  with  them,  that  we  follow  their  rates.  I  say  to 
these  people,  "Whose  rates  are  we  to  follow?'*  The  railroads  are 
doing  80  per  cent  of  the  business. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  extent  of  your  offense  is  that  you  try  to  get 
as  near  to  the  rates  as  you  can  to  ^t  the  business  from  themt 

Mr.  Deabborn.  That  is  good  business,  but  we  do  not  realize  it  in 
the  results. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  What  railroad  companies,  to  your  knowledge — and 
you  have,  I  suppose,  complete  knowledge  of  me  subject — own  and 
control  any  considerable  number  of  steamships  capable  of  large 
ocean  navigation  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  Southern  Pacific  owns  the  Pacific  Mail. 

Mr.  DRiscx>Lii.  How  many  ships? 

Mr.  Dearbobn.  They  have  some  very  fine  ships  running  between 
San  Francisco  and  the 'Orient  that  are  not  adapted  to  the  canaL 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  They  are  passenger  ships. 

Mr.  Dbiscx)ll.  They  carry  a  lot  of  frei^t,  toot 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Yes;  but  they  do  better  in  the  business  they  are  in. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Some  are  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  believe  that  any  transcontinental 
railroad  would  attempt  to  put  ships  on  to  compete  with  those  run- 
mns  from  coast  to  coast  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Transcontinental  railroads? 

The  Chakman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  I  think  the  administration  scared  them  off.  They 
threatened  them  with  discriminatory  tolls.  We  were  very  glad  of 
it    We  were  afraid  we  would  not  have  a  show. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  that  threat  be  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
going  into  that  business? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Suppose  they  did  go? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  fail  at  it? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  would  become  of  you,  supposing  they  did  go 
into  that  business  and  put  on  an  opposition  line  of  ships? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  It  would  depend  upon  their  policy.  I  think  if  the 
railroads  put  on  a  service  to-day  and  they  treated  it  as  a  business 
proposition  just  as  we  do,  it  would  cost  so  much  to  handle  a  ton  of 
freight  that  the  probable  margin  of  profit  would  bar  this  idea  of 
putting  these  ships  on  simply  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  com- 
petition— ^it  is  unDelievable.  Make  this  picture  in  your  minds :  You 
are  a  transcontinental  railroad  and  want  to  do  that  kind  of  business. 
If  normal  rates  will  produce  less  business,  how  much  business  will 
abnormal  rates  do? 

The  Chaibman.  We  would  ffet  a  lot  of  tolls  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  And  then  mey  would  get  into  the  fight,  and  so 
the  smaller  lines  of  common  people  would  oe  put  out  of  business. 

The  Chaib3<ian.  If  the  common  people  pay  tne  tolls,  they  would  be 
having  a  picnic. 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Yes;  and  the  Government  would  be  having  a 
cinch.  Where  would  we  be?  We  would  be  the  common  people.  We 
would  be  thrown  out,  and  then  the  railroad  would  say  this  has  cost 
us  a  lot  of  money;  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  this?   Are  we  going 
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to  tie  up  our  ships  ?  Then  we  are  going  to  begin  to  raise  rates.  You 
can  not  advance  rates  after  you  rrauee  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  say  they  can  not  quit  after  they  start? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  you  can  do  business  as  chei^ly  on  water  as 
the  Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Yes. 

Mr.  CuLiiOP.  What  other  roads  besides  the  Southern  PVwMc  are 
interested  in  the  shipping  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford,  of  course, 
own  most  of  the  sound  lines  running  between  New  York  and  Boston 
and  Soimd  Dorts.  I  suppose  the  Georgia  Central  owns  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  CxjLLOP.  What  others,  if  any?  That  is  three.  What  others, 
if  any? 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  Great  Northern? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  own  one  steamer,  the  Minnesota^  going  to  the 
Orient 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  O.  &  N.  has  a  steamer? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Several  steamers. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  do  not  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No  steamers  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  canal. 

Mr.  CuiiLOP.  The  Pacific  Mail;  that  is  four.   What  others? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  its  own  line  to  Galv^ton. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  the  Morgan  Line? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cuixop.  How  many  railroad  companies  have  ship  lines  that 
would  probably  enter  into  the  shipment  of  freight  on  either  coast? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Locally  and  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  CtTLLOP.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  have  always  supposed  that  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.,  as  it  is  in  the  steamship  business  as  a  part  of  their  service. 
They  have  a  service  from  New  York  to  Galveston;  then  trans^p- 
ping  there  through  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  more  danger  of  the  railroads  depriv- 
ing us  of  tolls  in  the  foreign  trade  than  in  the  coastwise  trade  ;^  is 
there  any  more  danger  of  transcontinental  railroads  combining  with 
ships  to  the  Orient  crossing  the  Pacific  in  making  new  rates  from 
New  York  to  the  Orient  than  there  is  of  railroads  going  into  the 
coastwise  business  through  the  canal? 

Ifr.  Dearborn.  That  has  not  occurred  to  me,  but  I  can  see  that 
you  form  the  opinion  from  some  of  their  practices  today,  where  they 
are  making  much  lower  rates  to  the  Pnilippines.  But  I  do  not 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  they  can  do  that? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  railroads  do  not  put  their  fleets  erf  ships 
on  the  canal  to  compete  with  you  in  the  coastwise  trade,  you  regard 
it  as  utterly  impracticable  that  they  can  possibly  reduce  their  rail 
rate  in  order  to  compete  with  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  If  I  were  in  the  position  of  the  railroads  and  saw 
that  this  canal  was  coming — we  are  expecting  that  canal  to  be 
opened  the  1st  of  January,  1914 

Tlie  Chairman.  1915  is  hoped  to  be  the  official  date  of  opening — 
January,  1916. 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  If  I  were  a  railroad  man  and  had  to  face  that 
situation,  I  think  I  would  change  my  system  of  rate  making.  I 
think  I  should  say  we  would  make  lower  rates  from  interior  points, 
from  Chicago,  for  instance.  Take  such  a  thing  as  steel  rails.  We 
can  not  carry  steel  rails ;  the  railroads  carry  practically  all  of  them 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco.    They  are  domg  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Why  can  you  not  carry  them? 
^  Mr.  Dearborn.  We  can  not  meet  the  rail  rates.  We  have  to  con- 
sider the  local  rates.  We  do  not  carry  wrought-iron  pipe,  because 
the  rail  rate  is  very  low,  and  the  locals  into  New  York  are  so  high ; 
the  water  rate  in  combination  with  the  locals  is  higher  than  the 
through  rail  rate. 

Mr.  Stevsns.  Do  you  absorb  any  of  those  local  rates! 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Panama  Steamship  Co.  does? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  much? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Up  to  a  minimum.  They  say  we  will  absorb  a 
percentage  up  to,  but  not  more  than  will  net  them  a  certain  rate. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  do  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  we  do  not.  We  make  our  rates  from  our 
terminals. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  not  bill  through  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No  ;  we  transship  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  no  through  bill? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  To  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Stevens.  To  interior  points? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Would  not  this  be  a  fact,  that  the  lower  the  toll, 
the  further  back  into  the  interior  you  could  bill  freight? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  think  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
are  anxious  to  giveyou  a  subsidy  for  the  purpose  of  taking  that 

Mr.  Dearborn.  What  do  you  mean  by  tne  mterior  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr  Knowland  struck  the  key;  the  lower  the  toll, 
the  farther  into  the  interiw  you  can  ffo ;  so  that  you  think  we  ^ould 

S've  you  free  tolls  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  territory  of  the 
e  Pacific  coast,  and  take  it  away  from  the  interior  of  the  country  ? 
That  is  fair? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  railroad  could  make  a  rate  from  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  by  way  of  Savannah  around  to  the  Pacific  would  that 
be  far  enough  west  to  enable  the  railroads  to  meet  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  I  doubt  it.  It  would  all  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  tonnage.  The  railroad  will  offer  a  low  rate  where  there 
is  a  big  amount  of  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  a  railroad  which  runs  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior  might  make  it  profitable  to  run  the  freight 
around  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  the  freight  would  go  by  water. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  a  possible  arrangement  that  rail- 
roads which  own  steamships  would  make. 
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Mr.  Deabbobn.  Yes;  but  outside  ihe  raUroads  many  of  them  have 
no  experience  in  the  steamship  business.  As  a  rule,  people  in  the 
shipping  business  have  been  bred  to  it  ^ 

Mr.  Drisooll.  Do  you  think  you  could  build  faster  steamships 
for  this  purpose 

Mr.  Deabborn.  The  steamers  we  are  building  to-day  have  suffi- 
cient speed  for  it. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  How  much  delay  is  there  in  transshipment  now, 
more  than  there  will  be  if  you  send  your  ships  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  We  could  cut  down  the  tune  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  by  the  canal,  10  davs. 

Mr.  Gould.  That  would  make  it  20  days? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  From  New  York  to  San  Francisco;  from  Los 
Angeles  about  2  days  later.  I  think  we  could  deliver  oranges  and 
lemons  in  about  16  days. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  And  in  better  condition? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  I  think  we  could.  The  principal  advantaf^  the 
railroad  would  have  over  us  is  that  the  railroad  shipment  is  in  the 
small  unit  of  a  car^  and  the  shipment  may  be  routed  in  the  car  to 
any  city,  if  the  shipper  has  a  oetter  market  there.  If  you  ship 
by  water,  you  have  to  put  a  ffreat  quantity  in  one  ship,  perhaps  a 
minimum  would  be  a  thousand  tons.  That  would  be  landed  in  New 
York  at  one  time.  Then  the  question  would  be  whether  that  would 
affect  the  market,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  offset  the  advantages 
in  the  rate  of  freight.    Here  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  That  would  have  to  be  re^ipped  from  New  York 
to  New  England? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Yes ;  and  then  you  have  to  pay  the  local  rates.  It 
is  not  such  a  cure-all  as  it  seems  to  be.  Another  thing,  it  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  space.  With  oranges,  for  instance,  we  could  only  get 
in  a  certain  space  a  thousand  tons  of  oranges^  say,  where  we  could  get 
2,000  tons  of  barley.  The  barley  at  $6  a  ton  is  l!etter  freight  than  the 
oranges  at  $12  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  What  other  companies  besides  yours  patronize  the 
Tehuantepec  Railroad?  ^    • 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  None  in  the  domestic  business — that  is,  from  coast 
coast. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  And  about  how  much  transshipping  does  that  rail- 
road do? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Over  750,000  tons. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  What  is  the  amount  of  foreign  traffic? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  We  handle  ourselves,  both  ways,  about  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  What  is  the  total  tonnage  going  across  the  Tehaun- 
tepec  Railroad? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  I  should  say,  in  transshipment,  about  900,000  tons. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  That  means  net  tonnage,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Two  thousand  pounds  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  If  the  canal  was  open  free,  or  at  a  very  low  rate, 
would  that  go  by  the  Panama  Canal  immediately! 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated  that  in  lieu  of  paying  tolls  to  the 
Panama  Railroad  you  gave  them  a  third  of  the  receipts? 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  The  Tehuantepec  Bailroad. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  Mexican  SailroacL 

Mp.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  paying  tolls  you  give  them  a  part  of 
the  freight  you  receive? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  foreign  ships  have  the  same  arrangement, 
or  do  they  pay  tolls? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  This  same  arrangement ;  it  is  a  division  of  rates. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  have  18  ships  now? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  many  days  are  those  tied  up  at  the  Tehuante- 
pec Bailroad? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  About  12  days. 

Mr.  Dri8cx>ll.  If  they  go  through,  how  many  ships  would  those  18 
be  equal  to  by  going  through? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  About  25  per  cent  more.  I  should  think  it  would 
increase  the  efficiency  about  25  per  cent. 

ifr.  Driscoll.  They  would  be  equal  to  about  23  ships? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  B^NOWiiAND.  You  would  not  be  in  your  present  fortunate  posi- 
tion in  maintaining  a  line  of  steamships,  as  you  do,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  you  have  those  arrangements  and  contracts  with  the 
Hawaiian  people? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  was  really  the  basis  of  our  business. 

Mr.  ICnowland.  You  have  them  tied  up  with  a  five-year  contract? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  have  them  tied  up  with  a  five-year  contract 
That  enables  us  to  OTOvide  service  to  take  this  west-bound  freight 

Mr.  Knowland.  lou  are  in  a  better  position  to  pay  a  small  toll 
rate  than  any  new  company  would  be  in  starting  on  account  of  those 
contracts? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  perhaps  have  more  cash  in  hand  to  put  down 
at  the  tollgate  in  Panama,  but  still  it  would  have  to  come  down  to 
an  operating  expense. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Just  what  proportion  of  your  business 
comes  from  Hawaii,  and  what  proportion  from  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  From  Hawaii  we  carry  about  300,000  tons  of  sugar, 
and  of  Pacific  coast  products  of  all  kinds  about  165,000  tons. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  get  the  bulk  of  your  business  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  the  eastbound. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  was  reading  a  statement  in  a  book, 
written  by  a  man  named  Dorsey  Robertson,  a  book  entitled 
"  Panama,"  in  which  he  made  the  statement  that  a  Dr.  Otis,  in  his 
"Handbook  of  Panama,"  says  that  in  1860  less  than  one-fifteenth 
of  the  business  of  the  Panama  Railroad  was  due  to  the  California 
trade,  and  the  balance  of  it  was  due  to  Central  and  South  America.* 
Of  course,  that  was  at  a  time  when  California  was  on  a  boom,  too. 
I  was  wondering  whether  that  would  bear  any  relation  to  what  we 
might  look  for  in  the  way  of  the  proportion  of  business  for  the  canal. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  are  trying  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  tonnage: 
of  the  proportion  when  the  canal  is  opened.  In  our  case,  to-day,  of 
eourse,  the  Hawaiian  shipments  of  sugar  predominate  in  eastbound 
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business.  When  the  canal  is  opened  that  will  be  reversed,  and  the 
Hawaiian  shipments  will  be  in  toe  minority. 

Mr.  Maktin  of  Colorado.  I  have  in  mind  the  possibiliW  that  the 
prob^^le  quantity  of  trafBc  and  the  great  development  oi  traffic  on 
the  Pacific  coast  are  considerably  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  estimate.  A  great  deal  would 
depend  on  the  policy  of  the  railroads.  If  the  railroads  put  in  a  lower 
rate  from  Chicago,  and  they  would  take  steel  from  Chicago  at  a  lower 
rate — the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  one  of  the  biggest 
shippers.  The  Panama  Railroad  had  to  advance  the  rates.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  filling  up  the  (5ompany  with 
this  cheap  freight,  and  they  got  tired  of  it.  Here  was  a  Government 
corporation  tafeinff  United  States  Steel  Corporation  freights  at  less 
than  cost.  The  administration  is  in  a  hole,  and  so  if  they  reduce  their 
rates  they  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  steel  corporation,  and  if 
they  do  not  reduce  them  they  will  be  in  collusion  with  us. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  hand  you  a  list  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  on  page  85,  under  the  title,  "  Edgar  F.  Luekenbach." 
Are  those  the  vessels  they  refer  to? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes.  This  gentleman  wanted  to  build  two  more 
^ips. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Those  marked  "steamers"  are  the  ones  referred  to 
as  belonging  to  him? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes ;  some  of  them  are  barges. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  want  to  ask  vou  what  is  the  minimum  size  of  a 
ship  which  you  think  could  prontably  operate  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  ships  carrying  3,000  tons.  I  think  some 
steam  schooners  would  be  verv  suitable,  and  could  handle  the  freight. 
They  are  operating  about  Panama;  they  are  towing  barges  down 
from  San  Francisco  to  Panama. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  the  next  question.  Do  you  think  that  a  barge 
traffic  is  a  probable  proposition  through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  would  not  be  surprised  but  what  that  method 
could  be  adopted  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  To  what  extent;  what  kind  of  traffic? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Of  course  if  would  be  bulk  cargoes  of  not  much 
value. 

Mr.  Stevens.  With  slower  time? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  that  It  is  pretty  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  to  measure  the  amount  of  tonnage  through  the 
canal.    I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  very  large. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Lumber  may  be  handled  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Take  lumber.  Lumber  would  have  to  be  handled 
in  ships  of  special  design.  We  could  not  handle  much  lumber  in  one 
of  our  present  ships.  We  would  not  get  the  dispatch.  You  would 
have  to  have  a  clear  hold  and  big  bow  ports,  and  you  have  got  to 
iave  a  big  distributing;  station  to  give  the  ships  dispatch.  Those 
things  will  adjust  themselves  in  time  after  the  canal  is  opened. 
There  are  about  50  ships  outside  of  ours  available  for  this  canal  busi- 
ness. I  mean  to  say — I  do  not  say  that  those  ships  could  go  into  the 
business  permanently,  but  we  can  not  do  everything  at  once.  We 
think  we  nave  gone  ahead  very  fast.  I  said  the  other  day,  "We  are 
going  to  build  more  ships."    They  said,  "Are  you  going  to  build 
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ships  IB  the  face  of  this  menace?  Do  you  suppose  a  banker  is  Eoing 
to  loan  you  any  money  if  they  are  talking  free  ships  in  Washing- 
ton?"   I  said 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Dearborn,  in  the  latter  part  of  your  address 
before  the  committee  you  made  the  statement  that  there  was  a  recent 
steamship  canal  project. 

Mr.  Deabborn.  Yes :  the  administration  encouraged  that. 

Mr.  Stetens.  Was  that  the  Baker  project? 

Mr.  DEAWpopy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  think  of  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  most  impracticable. 

Mr.  Stevwjs.  Why? 
^  Mr.  Dearborn.  Because  the  ships  are  passen^r  ships,  with  very 
little  freight  space,  as  compared  to  the  size  of  the  ships — ^the  length 
of  the  ships.    The  passenger  accommodations  encroach  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  not  me  Panama  Canal  a  practical  passenger 
proposition? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  In  a  limited  degree;  to. the  extent  of  tourists  going 
out  there.    But  the  shippers  are  interested  in  the  freight  space. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  think  of  a  line  of  steamships  of  that 
kind  for  passenger  traffic? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  are  talking  about  passenger  traffic  ourselves 
and  have  been  considering  some  passenger  ships  that  might  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Baker  ships  did  not  have  freight  capacity 
enough  to  make  it  a  business  proposition? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  their  time  was  only  about  a  day  and  a  half 
shorter  than  the  time  we  expect  to  make.  They  were  sharp  ships.  I 
never  heard  before  of  a  subsidy  appljdng  to  American  snips  m  the 
coastwise  trade.  It  is  a  double  subsidy.  If  there  is  anything  to 
make  the  navigation  laws  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  it  would  be  that. 
We  made  a  pr<^>osition  to  the  Government  to  carry  the  mails  for  a 
few  thousand  dollars  against  $750,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  much  did  you  bid? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  said  we  would  carry  mails  at  4  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Never  got  it.  They  seemed  anxious  for  Baker  to 
come  through  and  to  pay.  him  $760,000.  They  never  answered  our 
letter. 

Mr.  CuUiOP.  Have  you  named  all  of  the  railroads  tliat  have  ship 
lines? 

Mr.  Dbarb(»n.  I  think  so,  but  I  may  not  have. 

Mr.  CuuDP.  Do  you  know  of  any  others? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  recall  any  others.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
some  on  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  mean  engaged  in  the  ocean  or  interocean  trade. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  recall  any.  The  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Georgia  Central,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Line. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  The  Hill  Line? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  own  the  big  steamer  Minnesota.  There  is 
the  Southern  Pacific,  which  ^oes  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco, 
and  the 'Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.  is  separate  now. 
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Mr.  CuLLOP.  Has  the  Illinois  Central  any  line  that  runs  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Gulf  ports? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  ao  not  think  so. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  nave  some  colliers,  but  those  general 
freighters 

Mr.  CuLiiOP.  The  New  York  Central? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  have  a  fleet  of  lighters. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  None  of  them  have  been  entering  the  Gulf  ports  for 
shipping  lines? 

Mr.  !I^sarborn.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Only  those  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  all.  We  propose  starting  some  from  the 
Gulf  when  the  canal  is  openetL 

Mr.  Cui-LOP.  What  did  you  say?    I  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  propose  to  have  service  from  the  Gulf,  from 
the  best  strategic  point  there,  wheUier  it  is  Mobile  or  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  CuMiOP.  But  you  are  not  connected  with  the  railroad  lines, 
are  you? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  but  I  am  looking  at  the  future  development. 

Mr.  CuiiLOP.  I  am  only  trying  to  find  out  what  railroad  Imes  have 
now  already  established  shipping  lines. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  I  nave  covered  about  all. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  You  think  that  covers  the  entire  lot? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  it  does,  if  my  recollection  serves  me. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  understood  you  to  asesrt  that  the 
opening  of  the  canal  would  make  it  possible  for  you  to  reduce  your 
tmie  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  ports  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10  days,  so  that  you  can  make  a  trip  from  the  upper  Atlantic  to  San 
Francisco,  or  in  that  region,  in  about  20  days  instead  of  30  days? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Approximately,  can  you  indicate  to 
the  committee  about  what  is  the  cost  to  your  company  for  the  trans- 
portation of  dead-weight  tonnage  over  the  Tehuantepec  route,  in- 
duding  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  such  habitual  damages  that  you  must  pay  by  reason  of  the 
transfer? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  would  not  want  to  make  an  offhand  statement. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.    Just  an.  approximation. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  would  have  to  take  averages. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  mean  averages,  considering  the 
entire  business  as  a  mass  proposition. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  were  making  estimates  the  other  day ;  on  750,- 
000  tons  of  freight  our  net  profit  was  a  few  cents  a  ton.  On  the 
total  freight  we  nave  it  is  about  20  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  MSttin  of  South  Dakota.  On  your  whole  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  On  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  your  expense  is  represented  by  the  transfer  at  Tehuantepec.  In 
other  words,  how  much  would  you  pay,  in  the  course  of  your  business, 
per  ton,  if  you  did  not  have  the  charges  for  the  transfer  at  Tehuan- 
tepec? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Now,  vou  take  sugar,  and  other  merchandise.  Of 
course,  sugar  being  dead- weight  cargo  and  easier  to  handle,' you  get 
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much  lower  rates.  I  should  say,  on  an  average,  it  must  be  something 
like  $4  a  ton.    I  should  say 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  wanted  it  translated  into  cost. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  About  $4  a  ton. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  That  is  your  estimate  on  sugar 
cargo. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  on  the  whole. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  suppose,  also,  as  you  have  inti- 
mated, that  the  saving  of  those  10  days  in  the  transportation  of  cargo 
is  a  very  important  item  in  the  transportation  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  You  intimated  that  in  your  earlier 
experiences  at  Tehuantepec  you  had  much  loss  on  account  of  claims. 
Has  that  practically  disappeared? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  never  get  away  from  that  entirely.  It  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  transshipment  routes.  Our  claims  are  very 
much  reduced  and  are  down  to  normal  now.  ^ 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  In  estimating  your  approximation 
of  $4  a  ton  to  be  applied  to  the  transportation  at  present  by  virtue 
of  the  transfer,  have  you  considered  tne  subject  of  losses  as  well  as 
the  other  charges? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  have  gone  over  this  thing,  I  believe;  a  mental 
calculation  is  unsafe. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  struck 
me  all  through  the  witness's  testimony  that  we  are  arriving  at  some 
very  impartial  statements  of  facts.  It  has  been  claimed  here  by 
numerous  witnesses,  if  not  by  their  statements,  at  least  by  inference, 
that  the  question  of  applying  a  dollar  net  tonnage  for  the  toll,  which 
would  be  40  or  50  cents  dead-weight  tonnage,  might  be  the  difference 
between  attracting  or  driving  away  the  American  shipping  industry 
as  an  element  in  coastwise  trade,  and,  of  course,  your  statement  is 
quite  different. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  What  was  the  answer?    Is  the  answer  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  will  ask  you  again,  along  the  line  of 
my  colleague's  questioning  with  reference  to  the  $4  per  ton  approxi- 
mated to  be  the  cost  of  transshipment  over  the  Tehuantepec  route.  I 
understood  that  to  be  $4  per  dead-weight  ton  of  2,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Now,  the  Panama  charge  will  be  a  net- 
registered  ton,  we  will  assume,  and  this  net-registered  ton  will  hold 
about  2i  dead-weight  tons,  ordinarily,  so  that  he  would  pay  only 
40  cents  per  dead-weight  ton. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  In  the  question  I  asked,  the  answer 
to  which  Judge  Cullop  has  thought,  perhaps,  was  not  given  in  the 
record,  I  asked,  whether,  supposing  that  the  toll  through  the  canal, 
for  an  estimate,  might  be  considered  as  $1  per  net  ton,  which  I  sug- 
gested, would  be  something  like  40  or  60  cents  in  dead-weight  ton- 
nage. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  applies  to  dead-weight  cargoes.  Take  a  cargo 
of  sugar,  which  would 'load  a  ship  to  a  dead-wei^t  capacity.  I  say 
then  that  proportion  would  be  right.    Take  our  west-bound  cargo, 
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where  our  ship  has  only  little  dead-weight  carffo,  the  toll  appGed  to  a 
ton  of  dead  weight  carried  in  the  ship  would  be  settled. 

West  bound  we  have  about  60  per  cent  of  her  dead- weight  capacitr. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  And  east  bound  you  are  practically 
carding  your  capacity? 

Jm*.  Deabbous.  Yes.  So  that  there  is  less  tax  per  ton  on  sugar 
than  there  is  on  the  other  freight. 

Mr.  AfARTiN  of  South  Dakota.  And  the  solution  of  that  part  of 
the  problem  would  be  that  east  bound  your  net- weight  tonna^  would 
vary  much  less  than  your  west  bound;  you  might  be  carrymg  more 
measurement  of  tonnage,  and  be  carrying  less  m  actual  tonnage! 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  The  question  that  I  was  asking  and 
about  which  there  might  be  some  doubt  in  the  record  was  in  substance 
this:  It  being  understood  that  the  committee  mi^ht  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  putting  a  toll  to  the  amount  of  $1  i>er  registered  ton  for  trans- 
portation through  the  Panama  Canal,  which  would,  on  a  ship  carry- 
ing its  full  cargo,  mean  40  or  60  cents  per  ton,  whether  m  your 
judgment  that  would  be  a  controlling  consideration  as  between  the 
encouragement  or  discouragement  ox  coastwise  trade  through  the 
canal  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  a  profitable  business  or  not? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  lower  the  toll,  the  less  the  resistance  of  the 
movement  of  trade. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.    Naturally.  ^ 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Naturally  it  would  result  in  a  greater  volume  of 
business,  to  the  exteni  that  the  business  would  be  enlarged  or  con- 
tracted by  the  rate  of  tolL 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Of  course.  That  follows.  If  vou 
are  now  carrying  on  your  business  by  the  Tehauntepec  route,  witn  a 
practical  cost  of  transfer  something  like  $4  per  dead-weight  ton 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  And  you  can,  by  the  opening  of  the 
canal,  even  if  we  put  a  dollar  toll  upon  the  net  tonnage,  you  can  carry 
the  business  through  there  at  50  cents  to  $1  cargo  tonnage,  according 
to  how  you  happen  to  be  loaded,  it  would  seem  to  be  seli-evident  that 
the  putting  ox  the  toll  on  there  would  not  be  a  controlling  factor  in 
determining  whether  you  would  go  through  the  canal  ? 

"Mr.  Dearborn.  No.  That  is  wny  I  wi£  to  deal  with  that  on  busi- 
ness lines.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  treat  the  canal  toll,  as  applied 
to  domestic  trade,  on  these  lines.  If  you  are  goin^  on  the  lines  of 
what  the  traffic  would  bear,  it  would  stand  very  much  more. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  not  intending  to  give  any  view 
of  my  own  as  to  whether  there  ought  to  be  a  toll  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  you  are  speaking  only  of  your 
own  lines  over  the  Tehauntepec  route? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  between  what  you  pay  now  and 
what  you  would  have  to  pay  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  apply  to  any  other  existing  steam- 
ship lines? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  And  the  Government  makes  very  much  better 
terms  to  its  carriers  on  the  Pacific  than  Uie  T^auntepec  makes  to  us. 
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The  Pacific  carriers  on  the  Panama  route  get  60  per  cent  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  we  only  get  83}  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have,  of  course,  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
sugar  business,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  A  monopoly  in  the  sense — ^yes;  we  have  a  five-year 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  on  a  different  basis  entirely  than  any 
new  line  would  be  in  starting? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  I  understand  you  on  this  question,  the  tolls, 
everything  else  being  equal,  you  could  carry  trade  through  the  canal 
at  the  rate  you  now  get  rrom  Hawaii  to  New  York  and  pay  a  dollar  a 
net  ton  and  make  more  money  than  you  are  now  maldng  on  account  of 
the  transshipment  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  if  rates  of  freight  were  unchanged. 

Mr.  Hamun.  And,  consequently,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the 
question  of  tollage  is  a  negligible  quantity? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  so  far  as  any  toll  that  has  been  considered. 
But  it  must  enter  into  our  calculations.  We  would  like  to  know  what 
the  toll  is  to  be,  in  order  that  we  may  prepare  our  tariffs.  If  our 
ships  have  to  jjay  a  toll  of  $1,250,000  a  year,  that  amoimt  has  cot  to  be 
paid  by  the  shippers,  and  we  have  to  make  a  tariff  tJiat  will  place  the 
burden  upon  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  Con- 
fess may  do  on  a  question  of  this  kind  is  a  more  disturbing  element 
in  the  planning  for  shipping  tariffs  than  the  question  of  whether 
it  should  be  a  dollar  toll  per  net  ton  or  no  toll,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  One  more  question.  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  whether  or  not  there  are  ships  now  in  the  Lake  traffic  of  a 
character  and  type  that  could  be  used  in  connection  with  coastwise 
traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  whether,  in  considering  the 
subject  of  whether  there  is  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  that  busmess, 
those  boats  would  cut  any  figure? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  they  will.  I  know  of  two  ships  that  have 
been  transferred  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  coast  recently,  and 
one  is  going  out  to  San  Francisco,  the  steamship  Portland.  There 
is  also  another  one.  A  company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  and 
build  ships  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  What  about  the  size  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  are  limited  to  the  size  of  the  locks,  and  I 
think  that  limit  is  about  4,000  tons,  dead  weight,  that  is  well  adapted 
for  canal  use. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  That  is  an  inside  limit?  A  ship  of  less  than  4,000 
tons  would  be  profitably  operated? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  There  are  now  operating  between  San  Francisco 
and  Panama  a  number  of  steam  schooners,  carrying  3,500  tons. 

Mr.  Covington.  What  you  meant  to  say  about  the  size  of  the 
locks  referred  to  the  locks  in  the  existing  lake  area  that  would 
permit  vessels  to  pass  through? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  are  only  limited,  I  say,  to  the  size  of  the 
locks. 

Mr.  Covington.  Vessels  that  are  larger  than  4,000  tons  could  not 
get  through! 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  They  have  by  cutting  them  in  two. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  nas  been  quite  frequently  done! 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Soum  Dakota.  In  case  the  navigation  laws  shall 
be  affected  by  coastwise  traffic,  and  that  that  shall  appear  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Government  on  that  subject,  what  is  your  judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  suflScient  shipping  will  be  promptly  put  in 
service  for  the  handling  of  the  business  through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  could  not  expiect,  at  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
to  have  a  maximum  amount  of  tonnage.  In  the  first  place,  who  is 
to  make  the  estimate?  If  a  man  was  making  an  estimate  he  would 
consider  the  altitude  of  the  railroads.  The  railroads  are  carrying  so 
much  trade  to-day ;  you  might  ascertain  how  much  they  are  carrying, 
exactly,  but  if  you  are  gomg  to  assume  that  the  railroads  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  protect  that  business,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  assume  that  the  railroads  are  going  to  put  lower  rates  on  from 
Chicago  than  from  New  York,  whereas  those  rates  to-day  are  the 
same,  naturally,  if  they  make  a  rate  on  steel  rails,  as  they  are  to-day, 
of  45  cents,  we  can  not  carry  a  pound  of  it.  If  they  can  apply  that 
policy  it  would  greatly  affect  the  movement  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  know  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
forbidden  that  policy,  do  you  not?    They  have  forbidden  that  policy. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Suppose  it  comes  to  a  mileage  basis,  instead  of 
having  a  postage-stamp  rate  they  would  make  the  rate  from  Chicago 
consic&rably  lower  than  the  rate  from  New  York?  That  is  the 
natural  trend,  and  therefore  it  must  affect  the  movement  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  would  differentiate  the  classes  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  see  our  position  in  the  Middle  West.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  that  the  Panama  Canal  should  do  the  business  it 
ought  to  do,  but  we  do  not  think  that  our  money  should  be  used  to 
imduly  diminish  our  own  trade  and  territory.    That  is  not  fair,  is  it? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  would  be  up  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Stestens.  What  is  the  minimum  draft  of  a  barge  that  could 
be  profitably  and  safely  used  between  the  Pacific  ports  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  draft  of  water? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  that  is  to  sav,  you  could  hot  use  a  flat  barge? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Oh,  no;  most  of  them  are  keel  barges. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  would  be  the  minimum  draft  which  would 
be  safe  for  that  kind  of  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  should  say — of  course,  it  would  depend  on  the 
tonnage.  We  know  that  steamers  that  are  160  feet  long  draw  only 
3^  feet.  I  should  say  about  12  feet  would  be  the  limit.  Probably 
some  practical  man  would  say  that  would  be  a  very  foolish  state- 
ment, but  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  As  I  understand 
you,  Mr.  Dearborn,  what  you  desire  in  regard  to  navigation  laws  is 
to  keep  the  present  navigation  laws  intact  and  not  to  subsidize  the 
lines?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  proposing.  I  can  not--I 
do  want  to  impress  upon  this  committee  tne  necessity  of  avoiding 
any  talk  or  threat  of  abrogating  the  navigation  laws,  because  it  is 
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affecting  shipping  interests  to-day.  We  want  to  build  more  ships, 
but  we  want  to  see  what  happens  first. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  only  thing  that  has  given  rise  to  that 
has  been  the  claim  of  the  shipowners  that  they  could  not  get  the 
ships  to  do  the  business  if  we  did  not  give  them  free  tolls,  and  then 
it  was  suggested  that  we  could  change  me  navigation  laws. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Then,  you  think  that  by  our  coming  down  here  that 
has  been  removed? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  done  your  crowd  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  removing  that  threat  by  declaring  you  can  get 
along. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  am  telling  you  what  I  believe.  I  have  nothing  to 
conceal. 

The  Chahkman.  I  want  to  thank  you  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
for  that  service.  I  believe  you  have  performed  an  actual  service  to 
the  committee  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  have  been  rather  wrought  up  about  this  talk  of 
free  ships. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  How  about  Government  ships? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  me  when  I  heard  that 
there  was  any  serious  talk  about  free  ships.  I  said  it  had  never  been 
proposed  in  a  Democratic  platform,  and  I  have  been  in  this  business 
for  37  years,  and  feeling  tnat  we  have  done  our  duty,  for  good  busi- 
ness reasons,  and  had  merely  had  a  clean-cut  proposition,  a  company 
without  any  watered  capital,  and  we  were  not  afriad  of  anyone. 
Look  at  free  ships.  Suppose  a  free-ship  bill  should  become  effective 
to-day;  you  would  have  the  great  steamship  companies  of  Europe 
transferring  their  ships  over  here  in  the  twmkling  of  an  eye.  The 
Koyal  Mail  has  a  million  tons. 

Thereupon,  at  11.60  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10  o'dock  a.  m.  Thuisday,  January  25, 1912. 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representative, 
Thursday^  Jcmuary  26^  1912. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adams<Hi 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  S.  DEABBORN,  PBESIBENT  AHEBI- 
CAH-HAWAIIAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  ready  to  continue,  Mr.  Dearborn. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  How  long  has  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  been  con- 
structed? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  railroad  was  completed  earlier  than  1907*  but 
not  the  port  works.  They  were  not  in  position  to  take  care  oi  our 
ships,  both  as  to  docks  and  depth  of  water,  until  1907.  I  think  the 
railroad  was  in  operation  about  1004.  But  take  the  railroad  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  proposition,  it  was  not  in  working  order  until  Jan- 
uary, 1907. 

Mr.  CuirLOP.  What  is  the  length  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  mil^. 
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Mr.  CuUiOP.  Is  it  a  private  corporaticm,  or  owned  by  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  is  owned  by  the  Government  of  Mexico.  I  made 
the  statement  yesterday  that  $^,000,000  gold  had  been  applied  there. 
The  Tehuantepec  National  Railway  is  a  social  partnersnip  between 
S.  Pearson's  Sons,  of  London,  and  the  Mexican  Government.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  and  a  private  concern  are  partners  in 
the  transportation  business. 

Mr.  Caloer.  Has  your  company  any  financial  interest  in  this? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No. 

Mr.  Caloer.  In  its  operation? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  they  are  partners  with  us  in  the  revenue. 

The  Tehuantepec  Railway  is  a  link  in  our  system ;  it  is  a  substitute 
for  the  canaL     We  transfer  our  trade  over  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  any  other  shipping  company  use  that  road  besides 
your  own? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Foreign  lines.  There  are  a  number  of  lines,  what 
they  call  the  West  Indian  conference  lines,  coming  into  Mexico  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  then  on  the  Pacinc  there  are  coasting  ships. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  can  not  move  the  freight  as  fast  as  you  take  it  to 
them? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  because  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars.  There 
are  some  limitations  to  the  transshipment  route. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  Panama  Railroad  for  any  sort  of  transportation  after  the  canal 
shall  be  opened?  What  would  be  your  judgment,  if  you  had  to  pass 
on  that,  as  a  business  proposition? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  see  how  there  would  be  anything  in  it. 
You  are  substituting  a  water  route  for  a  rail  route.  Freight  can 
be  ordinarily  transported  in  a  ship  much  cheaper  than  by  rail. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  this  business  be  of  any  account,  making 
Colon  a  sort  of  port  of  dispatch  on  the  east  coast  for  all  sorts  of 
merchandise  in  broken  lots,  and  then  transfer  it  across  to  Panama, 
and  then  transport  it  down  to  the  South  American  coast;  is  there 
anything  in  that? 

Mr.  I5:arborn.  There  might  be  something  in  that.  A  ship  coming 
down  to  Colon  that  would  have  part  cargoes,  cargoes  for  different 
ports — a  ship  that  would  not  go  through  the  canal— might  be  able 
to  do  that.  Your  point  is  that  this  freight  could  be  transshipped 
across  to  Panama  and  then  be  distributed.  If  a  ship  was  ^omg 
through  the  canal — say,  one  of  our  ships  bound  to  San  Francisco — 
the  ship  is  going  to  pay  so  much  toll  in  any  event,  and  freight  could 
be  transshipped  at  ranama.  Central  American,  and  Mexican  coast 
ports. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  the  small  coast  business  is  quite  liable  to  be  done 
that  way? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  I  think  it  might 

Mr.  Stevens.  Could  that  freight,  accumulating  that  way  at  (^lon, 
be  carried  easier  by  rail  or  by^  barge,  transporting  it  by  water 
through  the  canal  and  unloading  it  at  Fanama — which  would  be  the 
cheaper,  the  most  advantageous  way  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  shouldnot  think  the  barge  would  be  practicable. 
The  small  barges  would  interfere  with  the  bigger  ships.    I  think 
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it  would  be  transshipped  by  rail  in  that  case.  It  would  only  be  in 
the  event  of  freight  goin^  down  in  a  ship  that  would  not  pass 
through  the  canal.  If  a  ship  had  only  a  few  tons  of  ttiat  freight, 
she  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  toll  and  go  through  the  canal  ana 
take  it  to  Panama,  because  it  would  be  too  big  a  tax  on  that  freight 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  estimate  would  be  the  probable 
amount— do  you  think  that  sort  of  freight  would  develop  to  any 
extent? 

Mr.  Deabborn.  As  far  as  Central  America  is  concerned,  they  have 
eot  to  get  their  houses  in  order.  There  is  some  development  there, 
but  there  has  got  to  be  a  radical  change  in  the  political  situation 
before  American  capital  is  going  in  there.  Some  big  concerns  have 
gone  in  there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  enough^  business  in  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  the  canal  to  enable  a  combination  of  American 
mercantile  interests  to  make  a  guaranty  to  the  Government  that  the 
supplies  will  be  furnished,  of  the  best  quality  necessary  for  shipping, 
and  at  as  low  a  cost  as  the  Government  could  get,  and  use  that  sort 
of  a  combination  as  a  basis  for  the  extension  of  our  ccunmerce  on 
the  Pacific?    Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  see  the  idea — ^i.  e.,  the  Government  will  want 
supplies,  and  you  will  have  a  distributing  station  there.  A  commer- 
cial concern  could  establish  a  house  at  the  Isthmus  and  would  be  put 
in  a  position  of  having  a  demand  right  on  the  spot  for  a  certain 
amount  of  merchandise,  and  with  that  volume  of  business  would  be 
able  to  have  supplies  there  at  all  times,  so  that  purchasers  in  Central 
and  South  America  would  not  have  to  go  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  it  exactly.    Is  that  a  commercial  possibility! 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  would  mean  a  Government  concession? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  would  not  necessarily  be  a  Government  con- 
cession, if  it  was  put  on  other  territory  than  ours. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  did  not  know,  but  it  was  the  idea  that  they  were 
going  to  have  supplies  for  our  ships  there. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  There  is  other  land  in  that  vicinity,  and  a  private 
institution  could  do  that  without  a  Government  concession. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  And  they  might  compete  with  the  man  who  had 
the  Government  concession. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  is:  I  presume  you  want  your  ships  sup- 
plied to  a  certainty  with  coal  and  provisions  at  a  minimum  cost,  and 
of  approved  quality.    You  have  got  to  have  that? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  doubt  that  we  will  buy  there,  except,  possibly, 
fuel.  We^  use  oil  in  our  ships.  Out  of  23  ships  we  have  19  ships 
burning  oil. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  you  do  not  care  anything  about  supplies  at 
the  canal? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No.  Our  ships  go  through  to  San  Francisco  with- 
out getting  a  supply. 

Mr.  Stctens.  What  about  other  ships? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  that  ships  in  the  domestic  trade  would  be 
in  the  same  position  as  ours.  Foreign  ships,  of  course,  take  coal. 
You  can  buy  coal — Pocahontas  coal — for  about  $3  a  ton;  and  if  a 
ship  is  going  to  Japan  it  can  afford  to  buy  some  coal  at  Panama. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  a  chance  that  that  busmess  will  amount  to 
much  at  the  canal  ?  Is  there  much  necessity  for  making  an  accom- 
modation for  that  kind  of  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  There  will  be  some  demand  with  the  growth  of 
your  foreign  business,  but  as  a  rule  foreign  ships  are  goinc  to  buy 
at  home.  Steamers  will  fit  out  for  a  200-day  voyace.  They  may 
need  some  merchandise  stores  and  coal,  and  that  would  be  simply  to 
increase  their  car^o  space. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  do  not  anticipate  the  business  there  will  be  very 
extensive  in  that  line? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  see  how — in  the  agnegate — ^I  do  not  see 
that  it  will  amoimt  to  a  great  deal.  As  I  make  a  picture  of  these 
ships  going  down  there,  I  do  not  think  the  foreign  ships  will  buy 
much.  There  will  have  to  be  supplies  there.  Oi  course,  you  take 
in  the  case  of  a  passenger  business,  where  you  would  have  to  have 
laundry  work  done,  and  fresh  fruits,  etc. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  do  not  think  the  volume  of  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  attract  capital  to  use  that  as  a  basis  for  trade  for  South 
America  and  Mexico? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  lay  in  your  food  sup- 
plies at  any  port  on  the  route  of  your  ships  where  it  is  most  eco- 
nomical for  you  to  buy? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  are  speaking  of  our  own  ships? 

The  CHADEtMAN.  Yes;  and  as  a  type  of  many  others. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  true,  the  only  inducement  you  would 
have  to  leave  without  a  full  supply  and  have  it  furnished  at  the 
Isthmus  would  be  the  carrying  space  for  freight?  That  would 
involve  the  idea  that  the  Government  in  order  to  keep  a  supply  of 
coal  there  must  be  able  to  transport  it  there  cheaper  than  you  can 
carry  it  in  your  own  ships? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes.  We  get  our  supply  of  oil  from  California 
because  it  is  cheaper.  The  canal  is  the  strategic  point  on  the  route. 
San  Francisco  is  about  3,200  miles  distant,  and  New  York  is  a  little 
over  2,000.  We  estimate  that  we  require  a  million  and  a  half  barrels 
of  oil  a  year.  We  have  just  made  a  contract  for  five  years  for  a 
million  barrels  a  year.  That  is  a  pretty  big  contract.  We  might 
want  a  station  there  for  our  own  fuel,  not  to  sell  it  to  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  For  your  own  supplies? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  For  our  own  supplies.  That  would  seem  to  be 
practical. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  would  be  plenty  of  land? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  ask  us. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Sometimes  we  might  want  to  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practical  probability  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  able  to  transport  to  tne  Isthmus  an  accumulation  of  those 
supplies  more  cheaply  than  you  carry  your  own  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Take  coal :  If  you  are  going  into  the  coal  business, 
you  would  send  ships  down  there  with  full  cargoes  of  coal  and  bring 
them  back  light.  I  think  that  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  would  use 
oil,  and  large  ships  can  fuel  all  the  way  through.  In  our  case  our 
ships  going  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  are  never  down  to 
their  draft  of  water,  because  they  fill  up  with  light  freight. 
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The  Chaibman.  In  that  case  ii costs  you  nothing  to  carry  coal? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No.  We  do  not  get  our  oil  on  Uiis  side.  We  get 
our  oil  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Do  you  carry  enough  oil  for  an  entire  trip? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  On,  yes. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  From  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  return? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes.  Oil  takes  up  much  less  weight  than  fuel,  and 
less  space,  with  more  eflSciency.  Tnree  barrels  of  oil  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  1  ton  of  Pacific  coal,  which  is  25  per  cent  less  efficient  than 
Atlantic  coal.  When  we  were  going  through  Magellan  the  weight  of 
coal  we  could  take  would  carry  us  only  to  Coronel,  which  is  5,000 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  Oil  would  carry  us  right  through  to 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  How  much  greater  distance  is  that? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Five  thousand  miles. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Practically  double? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  it  is  about  8,000  miles  to  Coronel. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question :  Of  course  this  canal 
is  here  for  all  time  to  come,  and  it  is  most  liable  to  outlast  the  supply 
of  oil.  Oil  is  most  liable  to  give  out  as  a  fuel  supply  for  shipping? 
Oil  fuels  are  becoming  exhausted  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  California  produces  90,000,000  barrels  of  oil.  The 
oil  sit-uation  is  very  interesting.  A  few  years  ago  we  never  thought 
of  oil  as  fuel. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  hope  it  is  inexhaustible,  but  there  is  more  evidence  of 
coal  being  inexhaustible  than  oil,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  For  instance,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  the 
use  of  oil.  If  all  the  ships  to-day  using  coal  suddenly  decided  to  use 
oil.  they  go  into  the  martet  to  buy  oil,  the  price  would  go  up  and  put 
it  oeyona  their  reach.  It  would  only  be  substituted  by  those  com- 
panies who  are  in  a  position  to  go  into  ports  where  the  supply  is 
assured. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  the  opening  of  the  canal  will  enable 
more  oil  to  be  used? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  certainly  do.  There  is  a  California  company 
supplying  oil  at  Panama  at  $1.10  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  has  often  occurred  that  a  stream  of  oil  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  supply  has  seemed  to  be  very  good,  and  in  a  little 
while  it  is  exhausted,  while  the  coal  does  not  seem  to  become  ex- 
hausted so  readily. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Coal  veins  are  pretty  well  determined.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  ever  been  able  to  determine  the  amount  of 
oil  in  a  territory.  Sometimes  it  is  in  pools,  and  again  it  comes  from 
long  distances,  and  it  is  likely  to  turn  to  water  very  quickly  and  the 
whole  field  become  exhausted. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  In  starting  from  San  Francisco  for  New 
York  through  the  canal  you  take  on  oil  and  coal  in  San  Francisco 
sufficient  for  the  return  trip.  Would  it  be  more  economical  for  you 
to  unload  at  a  supply  station  at  the  Isthmus  a  fuel  supply  that  would 
represent  the  amount  necessary  to  take  you  back  from  the  Isthmus  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  return  trip,  or  would  it  be  more  economical  to 
carry  it  through  to  New  York  and  back? 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  We  do  not  calculate  that  our  ships  will  have  their 
dead-weight  capacity,  so  long  as  our  ships  will  be  full,  and  having 
tanks  we  could  fill  our  tanks  full,  which  would  provide  sufficient  oil 
for  the  round  voyage.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  point  in  taking 
it  at  the  Isthmus.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  ships  had  dead-weight 
cargoes,  the  more  oil  we  took  the  less  cargo  we  could  take  then,  and 
if  the  additional  cost  at  Panama  was  not  too  great,  it  would  be  better 
for  us  to  take  oil  there. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  You  could  keep  a  supply  of  oil  there 
so  that  you  could  do  either  way? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  If  you  take  uigar  from  Hawaii,  which  is  dead- 
weight cargo,  there  is  a  case  in  whidi  we  could  take  our  supplies  at 
Panama  and  it  would  be  some  advantage. 

Mr.  Calder.  How  much  longer  is  it  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco via  Panama  than  the  route  you  now  have! 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  is  about  1,200  miles* 

Mr.  Calder.  Farther? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir.  The  distance  from  Honolulu  to  Salina 
Cruz  is  3,400  miles,  the  distance  from  Honolulu  to  Panama  is  4,700 
miles,  and  there  would  be  2,000  miles  additional  to  New  York.  It  is 
the  same  distance  from  Colon  to  New  York  as  from  Puerta,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Calder.  I  did  not  know  what  the  diflference  was  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Tehuantepec  has  the  advantajge  of  the  shorter  dis- 
tance from  Salina  Cruz  to  San  Francisco;  the  distance  between  Colon 
and  New  York  is  practically  the  same  as  from  Puerta,  Mexico,  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  Calder.  But  I  understood  you  yesterday  to  say  that,  neverthe- 
less, you  could  still  make  the  trip  in  about  10  days'  less  time  than  you 
can  make  it  now  over  the  Tehuantepec  route? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  because  we  save  half  the  time  in  port.  That 
is  an  advantage  thatperhaps  has  not  been  considered. 

The  Chairman.  While  Mr.  Stevens  was  examining  you  on  the 
question  of  the  possible  commerce  at  the  Isthmus,  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  about  the  local  freight  up  and  down  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  that  can  come  in  local  ships  coastwise,  or  from 
neighboring  coasts  of  the  Isthmus,  and  that  your  ships  would  take 
it  on  at  either  terminus  of  the  canal,  and  carry  it  on  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Some  freights  would  accumulate  there  at  Colon  for 
San  Francisco,  and  our  ships  could  pick  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  method  of  transier,  can  they  not  collect 
their  local  freight  at  one  of  those  ports,  and  have  your  ships  take  it 
on  and  carry  it  to  its  destination? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  There  have  been  times  when  our  ships  would  be 
very  glad  to  pick  up  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  feasible  that  that  arrangement  will  grow 
up? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  it  will  work  out  this  way,  i.  e.,  the  Eu- 
ropean lines  that  are  now  going  to  Colon  would  deliver  freight  there 
for  transshipment,  and  we  might  pick  it  up  and  take  it  through, 
and  there  wul  be  through  services  rrom  Europe  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Sims.  With  our  present  coastwise  navigation  laws  unamended, 
could  a  foreign  ship  pick  up  freight  that  had  been  left  at  one  port 
to  be  transported  to  another  port  of  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Deabbobn.  Freight  originating  in  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  freight  deposited  on  the  Canal  Zone,  which  is 
United  States  territory,  and  then  afterwards  transported,  would  the 
coastwise  laws  apply  to  that  as  to  a  foreign  ship  taking  that  freight 
and  delivering  it  at  some  other  point? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Take  the  case  of  the  freight  originating  at  a  certain 
point 

The  Chaibman.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Dearborn,  that  if  it  originated  at 
and  was  destined  to  a  home  port  a  foreign  ship  could  not  touch  it, 
but  a  coastwise  ship  could ;  but  if  it  originates  outside  of  jurisdiction, 
then  the  foreign  ships  could  handle  it? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  If  the  freight  originates  in  an  American  port  and 
goes  to  an  American  port,  a  foreign  ship  can  not  take  it.  Freight 
originating  outside  this  country  can  be  taken  by  any  ship. 

The  Chaibman.  If  it  is  put  in  in  the  form  of  supplies — suppose  it 
is  sold  there  and  the  boat  sold  and  purchased  agam,  it  could  not  be 
carried  in  a  foreign  ship? 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  The  idea  that  some  one  might  supply  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  depot  in  Colon? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes ;  or  Balboa. 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  good  business  rea- 
sons for  doing  it 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  coastwise  navigation 
laws  applying  to  the  canal  at  all. 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  On  domestic  business? 

Mr.  Sims.  On  domestic  business  or  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  You  would  not  have  me  here  two  years  from  now, 
if  you  wanted  any  information,  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  reference  only  to  freights  going  through  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  about  it  being  constitutional, 
but  it  seems  to  me  if  jou  are  going  to  give  the  freight  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  the  benefit  of  foreign  ships,  you  must  give 
the  freight  between  any  coast  ports  the  same.  I  do  not  know  why 
New  York  and  San  l^rancisco  should  have  the  benefit  over  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  canal  is  built  by  public  taxation,  and  the  whole 
country  is  burdened  continually,  and  I  think  the  whole  country 
should  have  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  I  went  over  that  at  considerable  length  yesterday. 

The  Chaibman.  The  witness  went  over  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  Sims.  All  right.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  repeat  what  you  have 
gone  ovcF. 

Mr.  Deabbobn.  We  have  built  up  here,  in  12  years,  a  fleet  of  23 
steamers,  based  upon  the  integrity  of  the  navigation  laws  in  pre- 
paring for  the  canal.  It  all  came  from  the  annexation  of  Hawaii. 
We  have  the  best  fleet  of  steamers  under  the  American  flag.  If  our 
fleet  were  mobilized  it  would  carry  over  200,000  tons  of  coal.  We 
have  gone  ahead  thinking  there  would  be  no  question  about  the 
integrity  of  the  navigation  laws.  We  have  ordered  more  ships  and 
are  prepared  to  order  more,  but  the  suggestion  comes  that  foreign 
ships  can  be  admitted  here,  and  let  these  foreign  ship  combines — 
ana  they  are  the  biggest  aggregation  of  ships  to-day;  there  is  the 
Hamburg-American   Line,    the    International    Mercantile    Marine, 
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which  is  an  American  corporation — if  a  law  should  be  pa^d  to-day 
so  that  foreign  ships  coula  be  entered  to-day  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  would  take  over  100  foreign  ships  and  put  them 
under  the  American  flag.    We  could  not  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  would  be  the  result  on  traffic  and  the  cost  of 
transportation? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Naturally,  if  the  ships  over  there  cost  about 
half 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking  what  would  be 
the  result  to  the  shippers? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  result  to  the  shippers?  Naturally  the  rate  of 
freight  would  be  much  lower,  because  American-built  ships  could 
not  transport  freight  as  cheaply  as  foreign. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  everybody  would  be  affected  by  this  reduced 
freight  rate. 

]V&.  Dearborn.  But  what  are  you  doing?  You  are  closing  up 
every  shipyard  in  the  country  and  allowing  foreign  capital  to  take 
the  revenue. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  difference  between  foreign  capital  coming 
here  and  building  ships  and  flying  them  under  the  American  flag, 
and  flying  them  abroad?  There  is  no  embargo  on  foreign  capital 
coming  to  this  country  and  being  invested. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  But  we  have  the  protective  system  here,  and  no 
one  proposes  absolute  free  trade  in  anything.  Even  as  far  as  steel 
is  concerned,  you  only  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  one-half,  and  in 
this  case  you  take  the  duty  off  ships  entirely.  You  would  not  have 
a  single  shipyard  left  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  far  as  the  canal  traffic  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  admit  that  if  you  permit  foreign  companies  to 
transfer  any  freight  from  one  coast  to  another,  gomg  through  the 
canal,  would  reduce  rates? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  it  is  analogous  to  the  situation  you  would 
have  it  you  took  the  tariff  wall  down 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  the  competition  between  the  transcontinental 
railroads  and  shipping  built  up  in  that  way  would  be  greater  than 
it  could  possibly  be  if  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  are  not  amended 
or  repealed  ?  / 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Ships  have  to  carry  freight — but  what  has  our 
company  done 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  company;  I  am  talking 
about  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  knock  your  company  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  would  not  have  a  ship — if  you  admitted  for- 
eign ships  here  we  would  have  to  put  our  ships  under  a  foreign  flag. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  condition, 
whidi  I  have  been  thinking  about  Is  there  not  another  element,  the 
consideration  of  the  element  of  safety,  in  the  idea  of  having  for- 
eigners running  our  domestic  trade  and  knowing  all  about  our  busi- 
ness and  our  domestic  transactions?  Would  it  not  be  just  as  dan- 
gerous to  turn  the  coastwise  business  over  to  foreigners  as  it  would  be 
to  turn  our  domestic  commerce  over  to  foreigners?  I  speak  of  the 
element  of  danger  only. 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  It  is  analogous.  Certainly  the  Navy  needs  more 
American  ships 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  that  argument,  but  I  was  speaking 
of  the  element  of  danger.  If  you  let  foreigners  take  charge  of  our 
business  there  would  be  something  in  that? 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  more  desirable  to  have  your  freight  safely  handled, 
or  to  have  your  human  beings  safely  handled? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  personal  injury  to  pas- 
sengers. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  is  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  business  is  a  special  interest? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  A  special  interest? 

Mr.  Sims.  The  interest  of  your  company  is  a  special  interest? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Protected  under  the  navigation  laws* 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  aspedal  interest? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  smaller  than  the  business  of  the  whole  country;  it 
is  limited  and  local  ? 

Mr.  Dearbqrn.  As  compared  to  other  industries  it  is  imimportant ; 
it  is  everything  to  us. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  legislating  over  the  whole  country,  do  you  think  we 
ought  to  foster  special  interests  at  the  expense  of  tne  whole  country, 
the  whole  people,  hy  protecting  them  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  applies  to  our  whole  protective  system. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  know  it;  I  am  just  as  hard  on  the  whole  protective 
sjrstem. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Exactly.  But  here  you  have  established  the  navi- 
gation laws.  The  navigation  laws  have  never  been  attacked,  so  far 
as  I  know.  No  Democratic  platform  has  ever  embodied  a  provision 
for  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  Democratic  platform  is  progressive. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  argument  is  that  the  manufacturers  are  get- 
ting too  rich,  in  being  fostered  by  this  tariff.  You  say,  here  is  this 
small  company^  they  are  charging  big  rates  and  taking  advantage  of 
their  opportumties. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  manufacturing  combina- 
tions actually  sell  to  the  consumer  at  less  prices  than  they  did  prior  to 
the  combinations  like  the  Steel  Trust,  and  is  that  not  an  argument 
why  they  should  exist  ?  Now,  if  the  very  fact  that  they  do  do  busi- 
ness at  a  reasonable  profit  compared  with  foreigners  is  a  justification 
for  their  existence,  why  are  we  having  suits  to  dissolve  them?  Why 
should  we  put  special  mterests  out  of  business  because  they  are  com- 
binations, and  then  create  a  special  interest  by  law? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Take  the  case  of  California,  whose  products  are 
protected.  They  have  been  able  to  flourish  even  und^r  the  pres- 
ent basis  of  rates.  We  have  reduced  the  rates  bv  Tehuantepec.  We 
have  taken  ten  millions  from  the  railroads  and  saved  the  shippers 
three  millions  by  using  American  ships.  The  rates  are  to  be  still 
further  reduced  when  the  canal  is  opened.  If  California  is  getting 
benefits  with  a  protective  system,  why  should  it  not  be  willing:  to  aid 
another  protected  interest  which  is  doing  business  on  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  California  might  be  willing  to  pay  almost  any- 
thing in  the 
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The  Chaibman.  I  fear  my  friend  Sims  did  not  understand  my 
meaning.  I  want  to  repeat.  Admitting  that  you  can  and  will 
secure  3ie  transportation  as  cheap  as  anybody  in  the  world,  is  there 
not  yet  a  better  reason  than  that,  and  that  is  a  sense  of  the  safety 
of  our  country,  our  Government,  and  our  institutions  that  we  ex- 
clude foreigners  from  coming  here  and  taking  hold  of  our  business 
facilities  and  attending  to  our  internal  commerce? 

Mr.  Deakborn.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  broad  propo- 
sition.   It  is  just  as  you  put  it    If 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  national  safety  require  that  our  people 
and  not  foreigners  should  be  acquainted  with  our  business  secrets 
and  methods  and  come  in  contact  with  our  people,  and  that  we  should 
confine  it  to  our  own  people? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  subscribe  to  that. 

Mr.  Driscx)ll.  Do  not  nearly  all  the  foreign  nations  protect  their 
own  commerce  and  trade? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  A  great  many  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Does  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  think  Great  Britain  does. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Canada  does. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  the  same  as  domestic  commerce.  We 
own  the  water  3  miles  out  • 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Exactly.  It  would  be  about  the  same  as  having  a 
British  owned  railway,  a  railroad  owned  by  the  British  Grovemment, 
put  through  this  country,  with  English  locomotives  and  English 
na£s  at  the  stack  of  the  engine. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  flag  that  does  the  devilment;  it  is 
the  man  who  carries  the  flag. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  one  other  thing  I 
would  like  to  inquire  about.  Mr.  Dearborn,  are  you  acquainted  with 
the  relations  between  the  various  steamship  companies  of  the  world 
and  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  making  of  import  and  ex- 
port rates? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  question  intelli- 
gently.   I  know  there  is  some  kind  of  arrangement 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  any  arrangement  by  which  you  make 
through  rates  and  rates  with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  have  no  such  rates.  We  do  use  the  Santa  Fe 
from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles,  because  we  can  not  get  proper 
facilities  at  San  Pedro. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about,  for  ex- 
ample, import  and  export  rates  being  made  from  oriental  countries 
to  the  center  of  the  United  States  by  means  of  the  foreign  steamship 
lines  and  the  roadsgoing  to  the  center  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Where  they  start  freight  from  Germany?  German 
railroads  make  a  lower  rate  on  freight  for  export,  freights  going  by 
German  steamers  than  freight  going  b^  other  steamers. 

Freight  is  carried  to  foreign  countries  at  lower  rates.  Take  from 
Cleveland  to  Japan — sometimes  it  used  to  go  at  a  lower  rate  than 
from  Cleveland  to  New  York.    I  think  that  is  done  away  with  now. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Those  rates  are  made  between  foreign  steamship 
lines  and  American  railroads  bv  arrangement,  are  they  not?  It  is 
the  only  way  they  can  be  made! 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  I  suppose  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  touching  the  Pacific 
coast  situation.  The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  rather  appre- 
hensive that  possibly  the  competition  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  they  expect,  with  the  transcontinental  railroads,  will  not  de- 
velop, ana  consequently  that  apprehension  has  gone  so  far  that  the 
legi^ature  of  the  State  of  Caliiomia  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Government  to  build  a  line  of  steamships  in  connection  with  the 
line  already  existing.  We  are  particularly  anxious  to  have  competing 
water  lines  between  the  two  oceans,  naturally,  with  the  openmg  of 
the  canal.  You  are  in  a  much  better  position  than  any  company,  any 
new  steamship  line,  would  be  in  establishing  a  line.  You  have  a  line 
already  established,  and  one  of  your  chief  sources  of  revenue  is  the 
sugar  which  you  carry  from  Hawaii  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  If  it  was  not  for  the  sugar  we  would  not  have  a 
steamship  service  to-day. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Now,  will  it  not  be  much  more  difficult  for  a  new 
line  to  establish  any  competition  with  you,  with  your  contracts  with 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  people,  than  it  would  be  if  you  did  not  have  that 
established  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No.  The  situation  is  very  different  to-day,  and  it 
will  be  when  the  canal  is  opened,  as  compared  with  the  time  when  we 
took  that  contract.    We  had  a  Magellan  service,  and  only  small 

3uantities  of  California  products  would  go  by  the  Magellan  route, 
'o-day  we  are  carrying — ^namely,  in  1911 — less  than  300,000  tons  of 
sugar,  and  we  earned  175,000  tons  of  California  products,  and  the 
Panama  route  carried  150,000.  Both  routes  carried  as  much  as  we 
carried  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Your  chief  source  of  revenue  was  sugar? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Out  of  750,000  tons,  sugar  was  289,000  tons.  When 
the  canal  is  opened  and  the  rates  are  lowered,  more  California 
products  will  be  available  at  the  lower  rates. 

Mr.  Knowland.  How  long  does  your  contract  with  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  people  run? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  runs  to  1915. 

Mr.  Knowland.  If  you  do  not  care  to  answer,  I  will  not  insist ;  but 
will  your  rates  that  you  have  at  the  present  time  with  them  remain 
in  effect  until  1915? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  has  not  been  adjusted.  When  the  contract 
was  made  Aey  did  not  contemplate  that  the  canal  was  to  be  opened. 
That  rate  will  have  to  be  adjusted. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  notice  m  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  1910  you  put  a  list  of  stockholders  in  the  record.  Has  that 
list  changed  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Not  to  any  extent.  Some  have  died  and  the  stock 
has  gone  to  the  heirs,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  radical 
changes. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  see  the  name  of  H.  O.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  Mr.  Havemeyer,  who  was  the  president 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  We  were  very  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Havemeyer's  money.    He  haa  1,000  shares.    He  invested  $100,000. 

Mr.  Knowland.  How  much  are  you  capitalized  for? 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  Five  million. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Hackfeld  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  are  they  sugar  people? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Sugar  people. 

Mr.  Knoavland.  Davies  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  sugar  people? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  are  at  Honolulu.  We  have  no  dealings 
with  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  Sugar  is  shipped  by  the 
sugar  growers,  consigned  to  their  agents  in  New  York.  They  in 
turn  sell  it  to  the  American  Sugar  I^finin^  Co.  We  deliver  under 
their  orders.  We  have  no  deafings  with  flie  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co. 

As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  is  generally  known  that  the  Have- 
meyer  family  have  no  interests  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  attach  a  list  of  your  stockholders  and 
your  board  of  directors  and  officers  to  the  record? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knowland.  A  number  of  sugar  shippers  are  stockholders  in 
your  company? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  A  few  of  them;  only  a  very  small  proportion. 
Their  holdings  are  very  small. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Are  those  the  people  whose  sugar  you  ship? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  ship  some.  But  take  those  stockholders  I 
was  speaking  of;  they  have  a  very  small  amount  of  the  sugar  rep- 
resented. 

Mr.  Calder.  Do  you  carry  all  the  sugar  shipped  from  Hawaii  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  To  the  Atlantic,  not  to  San  Francisco.  About 
880^000  tons  come  to  the  Atlantic.  We  carry  about  300,000  and  the 
sailing-ships  carry  30,000,  and  there  are  about  200,000  tons  which  go 
to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Calder.  Do  you  not  carry  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  all  your  testimony,  so  if 
I  ask 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Let  Mr.  Knowland  finish. 

Mr.  Knowland.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  situation  from 
a  California  standpoint.  I  represent  the  people  of  California  on 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  California  supports  us  in  a  ^eat  measure. 

Mr.  Knowland.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this  situation.  You 
have  now  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  carrying  of  sugar  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  fact  remains  that  we  carry  all  the  sugars  that 
come  here  by  steamer,  because  there  is  no  one  else  to  carry  them. 
We  went  to  the  sugar  people  and  said,  "  We  are  willing  to  build  the 
ships  if  you  will  supply  the  sugar."  The  navigation  laws  applied  to 
Hawaii.  Our  trade  was  created  and  built  up  with  sugar  as  a  basis, 
because  there  was  no  cargo  going  out  and  we  knew  we  would  have 
cargo  returning.  We  went  to  the  sugar  people  and  said,  "  We  want 
to  provide  transportation  for  your  business." 

Mr.  Knowland.  Prior  to  that  they  had  been  carrying  their  sugar 
in  foreign  ships  entirely? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  they  did  ship  by  American  ships. 

Mr.  Knowland.  But  th^y  shipped  largely  by  foreign  ships? 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  They  had  been  shipping  by  railroad. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  mean  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No  ;  they  would  ship  the  sugar  from  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco,  and  the  railroads  would  take  100,000  tons  and  take 
it  to  New  York.  When  the  Tehuantepec  was  opened  we  transferred 
the  100,000  tons  to  Tehuantepec.  That  was  the  first  slice  out  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad;  that  slice  has  grown  to  ten  millions  in 
revenue. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  are  in  business,  and  you  have  a  line  and  it  is 
making  a  profit ;  you  can  pay  the  tolls  and  make  a  profit,  where  a 
new  line  starting  in  competition  with  you,  without  that  sugar  busi- 
ness, would  be,  to  a  large  extent,  handicapped,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  As  tkr  as  sugar  is  concerned  it  is  open  to  compe- 
tition. I  expect,  when  the  canal  is  opened,  it  will  give  good  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  much  larger  movement  of  Pacific  coast  products. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  contract  shut  out  competition  in  the 
carrying  of  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  said,  "  We  will  provide  ships,  but  we  want  all 
the  sugar  you  ship  to  the  Atlantic  coast." 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  got  a  contract  to  give  you  all  or  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tons? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  can  not  give  us  a  definite  tonnage.  They 
are  shipping  some  by  sail. 

The  Chairman.  Iiiey  have  no  obligation  to  give  you  all  there  is 
in  the  islands? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  have  an  obligation  to  give  us  all  that  is 
shipped  by  steamer  between  Hawaii  and  New  York.  They  have 
the  privilege  of  shipping  a  quantity  of  that  by  sail,  which  they  do 
exercise  sometimes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Does  that  go  by  way  of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  by  way  of  Tehuantepec. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Can  they  ship  by  way  of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  have  a  refinery  there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  can  not  ship  across  the  continent? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Naturally,  if  we  are  going  to  put  millions  into 
ships  and  these  people  give  us  the  transportation  business,  and  it  is 
based  upon  sugar,  the  more  sugar  we  carry  the  more  general  cargo  we 
carry  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  left  that  a  new  company  could  secure  in  competition 
with  you? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  To-day  there  is  practically  over  300,000  tons  of 
California  merchandise. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  lowering 
of  rates,  would  it  be  possible  for  another  line  to  live  without  the 
sugar? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  This  year  we  carried  practically 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  about  the  sugar  line. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  the  lowering  of  rates  is  going  to  produce 
a  big  volume  of  business  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  enable  any  other  company  to  get  in 
there  for  that  sugar? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  we  have  got  to  meet  competition. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  that  contract  you  have- 


Mr.  Dbahborn.  It  lasts  only  untU  the  fall  of  1914.  They  pro- 
pose now 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  1914  could  anybody  get  any  of  that  away 
from  you? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  expire  before  the  canal  opens? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No.  These  people  are  talking  now  about  carry- 
ing their  own  su^ar.  If  they  carry  their  own  sugar  they  have  got 
to  compete  for  the  freight  going  back.  They  can  go  in  and  com- 
pete with  us,  and  our  sugar  friends  are  not  philanthropists. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  1,000,000  tons  of  freight 
and  about  3,000,000  tons  of  other  products  to  be  transported.  Mr. 
Lane,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  his  decision  on  the 
Section  4  cases^  also  estimates  that  there  are  about  4,000,000  tons  of 
products  affectmg  the  Pacific  coast.    How  much  do  you  carry? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  carried  175,000  tons  east  bound.  The  Panama 
Co.  carried  about  150,000  tons.  There  are  outside  steamers  that 
carry  some,  I  should  say  about  350,000  tons. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  percenter^e  do  you  estimate  that  volume  of 
traffic  increases  per  annum?    Have  you  any  estimate? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Of  course,  very  much  depends  on  climatic  condi- 
tions in  California.  There  is  a  general  increase  in  west-bound 
trade.  But  you  take  in  a  period  of  years,  take  the  weather  condi- 
tions, on  an  average  it  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  general  estimate  of  the  United  States  is  an  in- 
crease of  between  5  and  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  the  Pacific  coast  traffic  increasing,  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  When  the  canal  is  opened  and  rates  reduced  there 
will  be  a  big  increase. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Very  much  faster  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  will  be  safe  to  estimate  that  the  increase  on  the 
Pacific  coast  would  be  from  two  to  f<jur  hundred  thousand  tons 
alone? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  should  think  so.  Take  lumber;  limiber  can  not 
be  shipped  now. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  if  the  increase  would  be  a  minimum  of 
200,000  and  the  fair  average  400,000  tons  annually,  who  is  going  to 
carry  that  increase? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  water  routes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  More  than  the  rail  routes? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes.    It  all  depends  on  the  interior. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this :  I  understood  you  to  say 
a  moment  ago  that  the  carrying  of  sugar  was  not  one-half  of  the 
product  you  carried  from  coast  to  coast  Will  you  state  the  propor- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  We  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  carry  westbound  about  300,000  tons  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Mr.  Cui-i^P*  Hqw  jnuch  of  sugar? 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  We  carried  283,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  CuiiLOP.  Then,  you  carried  as  much  other  freight  as  you  did 
of  sugar? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  In  addition  we  carried  175,000  tons  of  California 
products. 

Mr.  CuiiLOP.  The  success  of  your  line  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
your  contract  for  carrying  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  we  nave  got  to  have  return  cargoes. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Right  in  that  connection,  I  notice  in  the  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee  you  were  asked  if  the  coastwise  traffic 
is  simply  an  incident  of  your  business.  You  answered.  "It  is  an 
incident  to  the  extent  of  its  being  necessary  to  take  care  oi  westbound 
freight." 

Air.  Dearborn.  That  is  sugar? 

Mr.  Knowland.  No;  the  coastwise  was  an  incident  in  your  business. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  has  developed  since  then  very  largely. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  That  is  increasing  yearly? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  vou  knew  of  capital 
in  the  West,  as  soon  as  the  policy  was  determined,  that  will  be  ready 
to  invest  in  building  other  shipping  fleets? 

Mr.  Dearborn,  les.    You  refer  to  the  lake  steamers? 

Mr.  CuiiLOP.  I  was  wanting  to  get  the  meaning  of  that  statement 
of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  except  as  it  has  been  told 
to  me  by  people  who  claim  to  know,  that  a  fleet  of  lake  steamers  is  to 
be  acquired  either  by  purchase  or  building.  In  fact,  two  steamers  have 
been  acquired  for  that  purpose,  and  they  propose  to  establish  a  serv- 
ice through  the  canal ;  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Liuckenbach  has  10  ships 
and  wants  to  build  more,  and  he  has  been  approached  by  these  people 
with  the  idea  of  combining;  not  combining  in  the  offensive  sense,  but 
to  perform  a  service.  You  have  got  to  have  regular  sailings  to  make 
the  service  attractive. 

Mr.  Knowland.  That  is  predicated  upon  the  proposition  that  they 
will  find  that  the  legislation  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  such  a  fleet? 

Mr.  Dearborn,  i  es.  They  say,  "  Here,  if  there  is  any  talk  about 
free  ships,  we  are  not  going  to  build  ships." 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  question  of  tolls  would  cut  some  figure? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Naturally. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  What  proportion  of  your  stock  is  held  by  the  sugar 
producers? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  1,000  shares. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Out  of  what  aggregate  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Out  of  60,000. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  The  sugar  producer  has  the  privilege,  under  your  con- 
tract of  shipment,  to  snip  his  own  sugar  in  sailing  vessels? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  he  has  the  privilege  of  shipping  a  certain 
amount  of  sugar.  Here  was  the  situation  when  we  opened  the 
Tehuantepec  route.  We  saw  a  great  opportunity  for  the  handling 
of  more  sugar.  We  could  not  by  Magellan.  We  saw  that  Tehuan- 
tepec was  air  ideal  route  for  sugar  and  a  poor  route  for  general  cargo. 
We  said  to  the  sug^r  people  we  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  your 
sugar.    You  are  smpping  100,000  tons  by  rail,  and  it  cost  you  $11.50 
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per  ton.  We  finally  arranged  a  contract  to  carry  sugar  for  $9.50 
per  ton.  They  saved  $200,000  a  year.  We  said  we  are  not  going  into 
this  thing  of  building  ships  to  carry  your  sugar  unless  you  make  a 
contract. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  could  not  have  gone  into  that  business  with- 
out a  contract? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  was  absolutely  essential.  We  were  so  afraid  the 
railroads  would  get  on  to  this  and  make  any  kind  of  price. 

Mr.  SnrrH.  J^  conditions  exist  now,  the  sugar-carrying  trade 
would  not  be  a  controlling  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  When  the  canal  is  opened  it  will  become  less  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  opportunities  for 
opening  up  new  lines.  You  said  that  there  was  plenty  of  tonnage  on 
the  CaSfornia  coast,  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  there. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Of  freight? 

Mr.  SMTrH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  But  is  it  not  true  that  by  reason  of  your  contract  for 
carrying  this  sugar — does  not  that  enable  you  to  Carry  this  freight 
cheaper  than  a  line  that  would  have  to  depend  on  £ne  California 
trade? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Not  at  all.  We  have  to  go  to  Hawaii  to  get  the 
sugar ;  this  is  an  expense ;  and  it  is  on  a  parity — a  man  can  get  Cali- 
fornia products  at  a  rate  reltive  to  our  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  serve  San  Francisco  and  Hawaii  with 
the  same  ship? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  serve  San  Francisco  west  bound. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  have  a  very  favorable  sugar  contract  from 
which  you  get  a  splendid  revenue,  could  you  not  afford  to  carry  this 
California  freight  at  a  lower  rate  than  some  ship  lines  that  had  no 
such  favorable  contract? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  rate  is  only  relative  to  our  through  rates.  It 
is  not  a  flat  rate.  It  is  a  low  rate;  and  I  think  very  likely  that  steam- 
ship lines  could  do  better  in  carrying  California  products.  They 
would  save  that  trip  to  the  islands,  and  the  rate  would  be  as  good. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  Dearborn,  there  are  some  questions  that  are 
apt  to  be  asked  me  later,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  ask  you  now 
in  order  to  clear  the  record.  I  notice  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  committee  that  the  attorney  for  the  San  Francisco  Traffic 
Association,  Mr.  Seth  Mann,  made  the  statement  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  wireless  connection  between  your  rates  and  the  rates 
of  the  transcontinental  railroads,  that  when  their  rates  go  up,  within 
a  week  your  rates  were  raised.    Is  there  anything  in  that  contention  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  He  stated  the  facts.  When  we  entered  the  busi- 
ness there  was  no  freight  going  by  water  routes.  The  railroads  car- 
ried it  all.  We  looked  over  the  rail  tariffs  and  made  an  estimate  of 
what  rates  we  could  get  to  fill  our  ships.  The  railroads  had  to  make 
the  basis  for  our  rates.  I  notice  they  never  complain  when  we  follow 
the  railroad  rates  when  they  go  down.  The  shipper  says :  "  I  have 
some  freight;  the  rail  rate  is  so  much  to  San  Francisco  and  New 
York;  can  you  meet  the  rail  rate?"  The  competitor  that  is  doing 
90  per  cent  of  the  business  must  fix  the  basis  of  rates  in  any  business. 
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Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  a  question:  if  you  have  cov- 
ered it  before  you  need  not  do  it.  You  use  the  Tehuantepec  Rail- 
road entirely,  ao  you  not? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  a  foreign  corporation  through  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  uses  a  foreign  fla^? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  oh,  no;  the  business  is  confined  to  American 
ships. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  m^an  on  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  railroad? 

Mr.  Sims.  The  land  portion  of  it  is  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Through  this  whole  time  you  could  have  used  an  Ameri- 
can corporation  to  cross  Panama,  going  under  the  American  flag 
all  the  way? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Impossible. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  noL^why  not? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  did  not  have  the  facilities.  They  did  not 
have  the  terminals.  The  Panama  Railroad  came  to  us  a  little  while 
before  our  Government  purchased  their  property  and  made  a  propo- 
sition to  us  to  use  their  route.  We  sent  our  manager  down  there ; 
he  looked  over  the  facilities,  and  he  said  they  can  not  handle  it. 
He  said  it  would  be  impossible.  WhAi  the  Tehuantepec  route  was 
put  up  to  us  we  sent  him  there.  He  said  if  that  kind  of  business 
can  be  done  anywhere,  it  can  be  done  there.  He  said  they  have  the 
highest  class  equij^ment,  and  we  will  have  the  full  use  of  the  rail- 
road.   They  practically  have  no  other  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  facts  were  that  the  facilities  were  such  that  you 
could  not  use  it  at  the  time  you  made  the  Tehuantepec  contract. 
With  the  canal  completed  and  m  operation,  if  this  railroad  company 
should  offer  you  a  rate  which  would  be  lower  than  the  rate  you 
would  have  to  pay  to  go  through  the  canal,  would  tne  American 
flag  be  in  your  way? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  would  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  seek  the  cheapest  route  for  your  freight? 
Would  it  not  be  good  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  would  have  to  do  it 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  see  why  the  flag  should  cut  such  a  figure. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  would  be  the  question  of  the  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  old  protection  argument  repeated. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  want  to  make  mis  picture 

The  Chairman.  Money  is  entirely  denationalized,  but  the  flag  is  a 
good  word  to  conjure  with,  when  you  want  leffislation. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  want  a  foreign  railroad  operated  by  a  foreign 
Government  in  our  country  and  to  permit  foreign  ships  to  land  at  the 
canal,  and  I  do  not  propose  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  our  laws  and 
rules  and  regulations  at  all,  but  I  can  not  see  how  it  is  any  greater 
crime  to  permit  a  foreign  ship  to  compete  in  that  business,  under  our 
laws,  than  to  permit  tnem  to  carry  passengers  from  one  point  to 
anotner. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  If  foreign  ships  could  be  purchased  for  the  coast- 
wise trade  they  woAd  be  transferred  bodily  from  the  foreign  flags 
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to  the  American  flag,  a  corporation  formed,  made  up  of  American 
citizens  who  would  be  nominally  the  owners  of  the  stock.  It  would 
be  owned  on  the  other  side.  You  take  westbound,  the  biggest  shipper 
is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  They  want  to  get  their 
freight  cheap.  It  would  be  a  combination  of  the  biggest  steamship 
concerns  in  the  world,  and  you  might  say  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  California  is  not  complaining  about  the  rat^  of 
freight.  California  is  in  the  protective  system^  They  say  it  is 
fair 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  that  between  those  who  are  in  the  looting 
business  they  are  willing  to  have  a  community  of  interests  amongst 
the  looters. 

Mr.  Deabborn.  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  called  a  looter.  If  I  have 
the  courage  to  put  my  money  into  the  steamship  enterprise  and  have 
saved  the  shippers  $10,000,000  a  year  and  taken  this  revenue  out  of 
the  railroads,  and  have  done  so  at  a  reasonable  profit,  certainly  I  am 
not  a  looter. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  not  hurt  the  income  of  somebody  when  you 
went  in? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  But  they  could  stand  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  somebody  comes  in  and  competes  with  you  and  pro-' 
duces  better  results,  where  is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Dearborn,  xes;  if  he  pomes  in  on  all  fours.  If  we  build  our 
ships  in  American  yards  and  are  ready  to  use  the  canal,  and  then  you 
let  the  foreign  ships  in 

Mr.  Sims.  I  just  want  to  know  whether  you  are  using  a  foreign 
flag  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the  American  flag  would  cut  any 
figure? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  must  remember  one  thin^,  that  this  is  simply 
a  part  of  our  line.  The  Tehuantepec  is  not  the  imtial  line,  it  is  simply 
a  link. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  mighty  glad  you  have  formed  it.  I  am  not  in  the 
slightest  inimical  to  your  company. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  hope  you  do  not  feel  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  the  witness  to  keep 
out  of  any  argument  with  Mr.  Sims  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  care  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
could  not  blame  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  feeling  a  little  bit  disturbed 
after  an  effort  of  37  years  to  build  up  the  merchant  marine,  because 
I  thought  it  was  a  ^ood  business,  and  after  developing  a  business 
with  a  fleet  that  will  carry  200,000  tons,  of  23  steamers,  and  being 
willing  to  do  our  utmost  to  provide  ships  for  the  canal  and  willing 
to  do  more  if  this  menace  of  free  ships  is  removed,  when  you  hear 
that  a  lejgislator  of  this  country  is  willing  to  destroy  your  whole 
business  it  just  jars  you  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  can  persuade  him  that  the  public  safety 
requires  what  you  want,  I  think  you  would  avoid  a  row  with  him. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  we  have  every  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  You  have  reduced  transportation  rates  by  increasing 
competition? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  have. 

Mr.  CuiJiOP.  To  put  lines  out  of  competition  would  have  the  tend- 
ency to  increase  rates  as  soon  as  the  competition  was  removed,  would 
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it  not?    It  would  have  the  tendency  to  increase  rates  if  you  took 
aw^  competition? 

Mr.  Dearbobn.  I  suppose  that  is  the  purpose  there — ^to  restore  the 
rates. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  Humphrey  and  perhaps  others  have  stated,  in 
effect,  that  there  is  a  strong  combine  of  shippers  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, practically  name  the  rates  from  port  to  port 

Mr.  Dearborn.  In  foreign  freight? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Yes.    What  is  your  judgment  about  that? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  case  we  should 
follow  the  suggestion  to  repeal  our  coastwise  navigation  laws  and 
admit  the  foreign  shipping  of  the  world  to  our  domestic  American 
commerce^  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  ultimately  result  in  Ameri- 
can shippmg  being  destroyed  m  this  traffic  because  of  its  inability  to 
compete,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  American  ships;  would  not  the 
ultimate  result  be  to  place  this  business  into  the  hands  of  this  same 
international  combine  and  result  in  a  worse  condition  in  the  end 
than  the  present  condition? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Calder.  And  after  they  had  driven  you  out  of  business  by 
the  competition  they  would  unquestionably  raise  their  rates  back 
again? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  would  be  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  would  be  no  competition  between  foreigners  in 
the  domestic  trade  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  rates  that  the  combi 
nation  proposes  are  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  freighting  business  of  the  world 
is  not  now  controlled  by  combinations  on  the  ocean? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Absolutely;  they  call  it  a  conference. 

Mr.  Stevens.  These  foreign  combinations  are  not  only  encouraged 
by  the  foreign  Governments,  but  subsidized  by  them? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Sudsidized  by  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  order  for  the  statement  you  have  just  made  to  be 
true,  that  they  will  destroy  our  domestic  shipping,  can  you  do  that 
by  reducing  rates,  and,  after  that  is  done,  the  American  shipbuilders 
are  put  out  of  business,  and  they  will  then  put  them  higher  than  the 
American  shipping  men  did  when  they  had  the  present  protection? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  simpljr  following  the  general  policy. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  would  not  ruin  you  if  they  did  not  reduce  rates? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Then  you  might  say  you  can  control  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  would  not  hurt  you  if  they  did  not  reduce  your 
rates? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes.  As  an  economic  proposition  you  can  not 
build  a  factory  that  is  going  to  cost  you  a  hundred  per  cen,t  more  than 
a  factorv  in  existence.    You  could  not  go  into  the  business. 

Mr.  ISiMS.  If  they  do  not  reduce  your  rates  you  can  do  business 
just  as  well  after  as  before? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  T^ey  will  reduce  them  for  the  purpose  of  putting  you 
out^  and  your  idea  is  that  they  will  do  it,  and  when  you  are  out  of 
business,  the  whole  United  States  is  out  of  business? 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  I  suggested  it.    I  said  there  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  it  must  follow  that  it  is  more  easy  for  all  the 
world  to  combine  than  it  is  for  you  people,  who  are  protected  by  the 
coastwise  navigation  laws  to  combine. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  have  not  combined;  we  have  simply  developed 
one  company.    We  have  no  combination. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  combinations  of  the  foreign  ships  also 
have  some  form  of  arrangement  with  the  various  ports  of  the  world, 
similar  to  your  sugar  contracts  in  Hawaii,  that  will  control  shipping? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Oh,  they  must  have  contracts,  generally  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  proceed  to  build  up  American  ships  for 
the  foreign  trade  bv  any  method — we  need  not  take  time  in  discuss- 
ing the  methods — but  if,  by  any  method,  we  do  that,  would  that 
fleet  of  ships  join  in  the  combinations  for  the  participation  in  the 
world's  shipping,  or  would  it  undertake  to  buck  the  combinations 
and  compete  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  was  this  same  combination  that  would  establish 
the  service.  It  would  be  a  part  of  it.  They  practically  own  all  the 
ships  suitable  for  this  trade. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  went  into  the  resurrection  of  the  foreign 
shipping  business  our  ships  would  have  to  go  into  the  combine  to 
get  into  it? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  would  cost  too  much  money. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  would  be  in  the  attitude  of  bucking  the 
whole  combination? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes ;  or  lay  down. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  if  we  build  up  our  ships.  I  start  with  the 
assumption  that  we  build  up  some  ships  and  propose  to  maintain  a 
fleet;  then  would  the  result  be  that  that  fleet  would  combine,  or 
would  we  have  to  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  mean  with  the  situation  of  the  foreigners  com- 
ing in  here  and  establishing  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  You  have  stated  that  the  foreign  ships 
were  in  a  combine. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman:  Then  I  ask  you  if  we  build  up  an  American  fleet 
of  ships  for  the  foreign  trade 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  answered  me  that  these  combinations 
had  contracts  in  all  ports  to  cover  the  business.  Would  the  ships  we 
build  up  have  to  join  the  combine  in  order  to  participate,  or  would  we 
have  to  buck  them? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  the  foreign  ships  would  go  in  the  combine, 
and  would  not  want  to  let  them  in.  The  custom  has  been  that  when 
an  outsider  comes  and  butts  in,  he  has  to  have  so  much  capital  for  the 
butting  process,  and — if  he  is  successful,  he  is  taken  in. 

The  CfetAiRMAN.  They  will  not  take  him  in  until  he  proves  his 
caDacit^? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Then  there  is  a  larger  divisor. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  ndt  willing  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  world,  and  not  only  you  but  all  others,  you  are 
going  to  drive  this  Government  ultimately  into  what  I  would  regret 
to  see — that  is,  the  ownership  and  operation  in  competition  with  these 
combinations. 
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Mr.  Deakborn.  Why  should  we  be  interested  in  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  never  can  do  anything  without  Government  aid, 
we  had  just  as  well  control  it  directly. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  have  been  making  efforts  to  develop  the  mer- 
chant marine.  I  have  said  that  if  any  subsidy  bill  were  passed  it 
would  not  produce  a  ship  in  the  foreign  trade.  A  subsidy  is  supposed 
to  equalize  the  first  cost  of  a  ship.  If  we  had  done  that,  no  American 
capital  would  have  gone  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  because  every  other  business  has  been 
more  flourishing  than  the  shipping  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Exactly  so.  We  have  no  merchant  marine,  except 
what  has  been  developed  from  our  coastwise  laws. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  impossible  to  build  up  American  ship- 
pings by  normal  means  and  methods  until  the  shipping  business  be- 
comes as  profitable  as  other  business  in  which  capital  is  invested. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Here  is  our  opportunity  to  develop  a  merchant 
marine  through  the  opening  of  the  canal  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  Jlere  is  a  business  we  have  always  had.  Suppose  w% 
start  in  and  say  you  have  not  enough  ships.  If  we  have  to  make 
rates  so  high  that  we  have  abnormal  profits,  look  at  the  people  that 
would  come  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  gentleman  suggested  the  other  day  that  there  were 
no  coastwise  ships  that  would  be  large  enough  to  do  the  business, 
and  that  we  ought  to  give  free  tolls  now.  Is  it  a  fact  that  our  present 
coastwise  vessefe  are  not  large  enough  to  do  the  coast-to-coast  business 
through  the  canal?    That  is  what  this  gentleman  testified  to. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  know  how  well  posted  the  gentleman  was. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  has  gone  over  that  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  give  us  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  which  would  be  apt  to  go 
through  this  canal  after  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  mean  to  say  the  total  tonnage  or  coastwise 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  Take  the  South  American;  can  you  give  us  an 
estimate  on  that? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  can  not  claim  to  be  a  prophet. 

Mr.  Dri8cx)ll.  What  about  the  coastwise  tonnage? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  would  depend.  Suppose  a  railroad  says, 
Here,  we  are  going  to  meet  the  competition.  They  say,  We  are 
going  to  abandon  our  present  system  and  put  on  lower  rates  from 
mterior  points.    That  is  going  to  reduce  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  We  are  trying  to  get  all  the  information  we  can 
as  to  the  extent  of  tonnage  which  will  go  through  this  canal  after 
it  is  completed,  from  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and 
from  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  and  from  Hawaii,  and 
if  there  is  any  other  tonnage  that  will  go  through,  we  wish  you 
would  estimate  the  amount  of  this  tonnage. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Prof.  Johnson  has  been  making  a  study  of  that; 
I  am  not  a  specialist 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  shipping  busi- 
ness on  the  sea. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I^  want — ^you  can  appre- 
ciate how  important  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sims's  is. 
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Mr.  Dbiscoll.  I  do  not  think  you  need  to  worry  about  that 
question. 

Mr.  T'EARBORN.  I  just  waut  to  say  one  thing.  Why  do  you  not 
say,  Give  American  ships  a  chance,  after  the  canal  will  be  opened, 
and  see  whether  thev  do  the  business,  see  whether  it  will  develop  a 
merch'int  marine;  it  they  do  not  you  have  the  remedy  at  any  time- 
Capital  is  pretty  timid.  People  want  to  build  ships  to-day,  but 
they  say,  "  Look  out" 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  record  shows  your  views  on  that 
gubject. 

Mr.  CiTLLOP.  Your  theory  is,  let  the  navigation  laws  stand  as  they 
now  are  and  if  there  is  an  abuse,  regulate  it  by  particular  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Exactly ;  if  we  are  trying  to  squeeze  anybody,  you 
can  regulate  us. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  See  if  you  can  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  total 
tonnage  from  other  sources;  what,  under  favorable  conditions,  that 
amount  may  be  which  may  go  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  For  foreign  business,  I  should  say  the  business 
from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  northern  Pacific  coast,  goes 
to  the  northwest — I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  great  move- 
ment of  wheat  from  the  development  that  is  going  on  in  the  Ca- 
nadian northwest 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  tonnage? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  could  not 

Mr.  Driscx>ll.  Give  us  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  What 
do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Ships  out  of  New  York  to-day — there  are  three 
or  four  regular  lines  going  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  which 
might  go  by  way  of  Panama.  That  is  not  a  very  densely  populated 
country. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  If  you  have  all  the  business  to  Hawaii  that  will  be 
done  from  the  western  coast  of  Europe  and  of  North  America  and 
South  America,  that  will  all  go  through? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  much  business  will  be  done  from  the  western 
coast  of  Europe  to  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  or  Asia, 
including  Japan? 

Mr.  ESarborn.  I  think  the  business  from  New  York  would  go  by 
way  of  Panama.  I  do  not  think  Panama  is  goinj;  to  be  a  very  suc- 
cessful competitor  with  Suez  in  the  Far  East  l)usiness. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Including  Japan  and  China? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Some  of  it  may  go  through  the  Panama 'Canal. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  about  Shanghai  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  is  in  northern  China. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  about  Tientsin? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  north. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  In  your  judgment  there  is  no  great  prospect  of 
trade  through  this  canal  except  that  with  the  western  coast  or  North 
America  and  of  South  America  and  of  Central  America  and  Mexico 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  And  Japan  and  Shanghai. 

Mr.  DsiSGOLL.  Do  you  tnink  there  is  mudi  possibility 
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Mr.  Deabborn.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  reach  Australia  or 
not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  question  of  the  gross  tonnage  almost 
entirely  a  matter  of  speculation? 

Mr.  Deabborn.  That  is  something  I  am  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  any  d^nite  rule  by  which  you  can 
certainly  approximate  what  the  tonnage  will  be? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Of  course,  you  have  got  to  establish  some  standard. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  tonnage.  I  am  talking  about  the  gross 
amount  of  tonnage  through  the  canal.  When  you  talk  about  what 
the  amount  of  tonnage  wm  be,  is  not  that  entirely  a  matter  of  guess- 
work? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  You  can  get  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  manufactured,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Well 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  presume  Prof.  Johnson  has  been  to  you,  and 
you  can  give  him  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  for  your  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Oh,  yes.  A  great  deal  of  information  must  be 
collected. 

Mr.  Knowland.  He  can  go  to  other  steamship  lines  and  they  can 
give  him  the  same? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  you  can  get  pretty  accurate  statistics  of 
the  amount  of  tonnage 

I  would  like  to  make  a  correction  in  the  record.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  as  to  what  we  pay  the  Tehuantepec  for  carrying 
freight  over.  I  gave  you  an  offhand  answer.  I  put  it  at  $4  a  ton 
down  there.    It  is  about  $3  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  revise  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I>oes  your  estimate  of  $3  cover  loss 
from  injury  in  going  through  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  That  is  something  that  must  be 
considered 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Is  that  just  the  railroad  toll? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  about  the  railroad  toll. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  was  asking  you  jresterday — ^my 
question  yesterday,  I  think,  will  clearly  show  that  it  covered  all 
tnese  contingencies,  and  if  not  I  desire  to  cover  them.  What  amount 
approximately  does  it  cost  you  in  the  operation  of  your  lines  through 
the  Tehuantepec  route,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  freight,  to  un- 
load upon  the  one  side,  transport  across  the  Isthmus,  and  load 
upon  the  other  side,  takms  into  account  losses  deducted.  In  other 
words,  how  much  per  ton  does  it  represent  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  I  would  like  to  go  into  that,  if  that  can  be 
left  open. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  If  you  will  put  your  answer  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes. 

Thereiipon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  January  26, 1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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COMHITTEB  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOBEIGN  COMMERCB, 

House  of  BEPRESENTATiyES, 

Friday^  January  26^  1912. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adam- 
son  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  G.  S.  DEAKBOBN,  PBESIDEirr  OF  THE  AUEBI- 
CAN-HAWAIIAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.— Contiiined. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dearborn,  I  think  some  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  indicated  a  disposition  to  ask  you  some  questions  this 
morning. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Mr.  Dearborn,  did  you  appear  before  a  committee 
©f  the  Senate  some  time  back,  and,  ii  so,  when? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Two  years  ago  neict  February. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Did  you  testify  then  with  reference  to  the  shipping 
trade  on  the  PaciiSc  coast? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  did. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Did  you  testify  then  with  reference  to  the  coast-to- 
coast  shipping  interests? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  the  subject  under  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  Panama  Gk)vemment-owned  line. 

Mr.  CuLiiOP.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  conditions  in  the 
shipping  trade  have  changed  in  any  respect  between  that  time  and 
this,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  reason:  I  stated  then  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  east-bound  freight — ^that  is,  as  to  the  importance 
of  sugar  or  the  shipment  of  sugar.  Sugar  was  really  the  basis  of 
our  business,  and  ii  we  had  not  this  big  amount  of  sugar  to  carry, 
we  would  not  have  the  ships  to  carry  the  other  way.  At  that  time 
the  movement  of  east-boimd  California  products,  from  California 
to  New  York  and  the  North,  was  comparatively  small.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  movement  of  that  freight. 
For  instance,  in  1910,  I  think  the  movement  of  fi-eight  was  a^ut 
65.000  tons — that  is,  exclusive  of  sugar — ^that  is,  what  you  call  Pacific 
coast  products.  Last  year  it  had  increased  to  about  170,000  tons, 
and  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  movement  of  the  same  kind  oi 
freight  by  Panama,  so  that  sugar  became  relatively  of  less  im- 
portance, and  out  of  the  total  movement  of  our  tonnage  sugar  en- 
tered into  it  to  the  extent  of  300,000  tons.  So  it  must  appear  that 
when  the  canal  is  opened,  with  lower  rates  of  freight,  it  will  be 
greater  in  general  cargo.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  we  are 
not  able  to  carry  now  at  a  low  rate  on  account  of  the  transshipment. 
By  the  transshipment  route  we  are  quite  limited.  Schedules  have  to 
be  arranged,  and  if  you  want  to  increase  the  volume  of  your  business 
the  number  of  ships  must  be  increased  beyond  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
creased freight.  It  means  two  ships — one*^  on  either  side — at  least 
When  the  canal  is  opened  each  ship  will  be  on  its  own  bottom  and 
will  be  a  unit  If  we  have  additional  freight,  we  can  put  on  addi- 
tional ships,  and  the  freight  can  go  through,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
consider  the  proposition  of  other  connecting  ships.  So  that  there  is 
likely  to  be,  for  instance,  quite  a  laj^  movement  of  asphalt,  and 
asphalt  can  not  stand  a  hign  rate.    We  take  it  sometimes  at  a  rate 
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which  it  will  stand  when  we  need  freight.  For  instance,  recently  a 
concern  wanted  to  make  a  contract  for  16,000  tons  of  asphalt.  We 
said,  "Here  are  our  schedules  arranged  for  a  year** 

Mr.  CuLLOP  (interposing).  From  where? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  From  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  We  said  to 
them,  "  If  at  any  time  we  need  freight  we  will  let  you  know."  Of 
course,  with  a  ship  having  to  sail  at  a  certain  time,  if  we  have  the 
space,  any  freight  we  get  is  that  much  additional. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  In  other  words,  that  asphalt  would  be 
a  sort  of  ballast  proposition? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  would  be  cargo,  and,  with  the  canal  opened, 
that  freight  might  develop.  We  can  not  tell;  it  might  be  100,000 
tons.  I  believe  there  is  a  lot  of  ore  out  there  that  could  be  handled 
at  a  low  rate.  For  instance,  take  the  movement  of  barley.  For  some 
years  we  did  not  carry  that  article.  The  California  barleys  were  not 
shipped  to  the  eastern  brewers  generally,  because  they  were  rather 
prejudiced  against  it:  but,  as  that  is  removed,  it  is  likely  that  it  will 
develop  into  quite  a  large  volume  of  business.  It  seems  that  under 
this  transshipment  route  the  business  has  been  confined  to  regular 
lines.  I  mean  to  say  that  under  such  a  route  as  Tehuantepec  a  small 
line  can  not  en^ge  in  it  with  any  profit;  but  when  you  shorten  the 
distance  through  Panama,  and  have  an  all- water  route  of  5^000  miles, 
a  ship  of  half  the  size  of  ours  could  engage  in  that  business  with 
profit  It  gives  an  opportunity — ^though  you  can  not  say.  the  first 
opportunity — for  the  small  tramp  steamships  with  a  distributed  own- 
ersnip  to  engage  in  that  business,  particularly  in  taking  bulk  cargoes. 
Take  the  case  of  Mobile :  There  is  no  service  in  the  Gulf  to-day,  be- 
cause the  business  can  not  be  done  at  a  profit,  there  being  no  return 
cargoes.  We  expect  to  put  on  a  regular  service  from  New  Orleans 
andprobably  stop  at  Mobile.  But  the  small  ships — take,  for  instance, 
a  schooner  or  barge — it  would  be  perfectlv  proper  and  profitable  to 
tow  barges  through  that  canal.  Take  old  snips  which  are  being  towed 
now  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  and  towed  back — ^that  is  a  dis- 
tance of  5,000  miles — and  if  they  can  be  towed  6,000  miles,  they  can 
be  towed  7,000  miles. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  return  cargo  would  there  be  for  your  barges? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Do  you  mean  when  the  canal  is  opened  ? 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Take,  for  instance,  naval  stores.  We  used  to  carry 
naval  stores.    We  have  not  carried  any  for  years. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Your  company  was  formerly  engaged 
in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  used  to  receive  resin  from  Georgia  via  New 
York ;  but  I  can  see  where  the  small  ship  is  going  to  have  that  sort 
of  service  when  the  canal  is  opened,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  use 
a  smaller  unit  of  a  ship.  For  instance,  we  hear  of  a  demand  from 
Charleston  for  service.  I  know  the  Panama  Railroad  officials  oper- 
ating the  Government  line  have  been  asked  to  supply  that  service. 
The  major  of  Charleston  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Savannah 
have  said,  "  You  are  giving  a  service  to  New  York,  and  it  is  not  fair 
that  New  York  should  monopolize  this  service.  Why  not  let  all 
of  us  have  the  chance?  "  It  only  demonstrates  what  would  happen 
if  you  should  establish  a  Government  line.    Every  port  in  the  coun- 
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try  would  demand  the  service,  and  that  demand  would  be  up  to 
Congress  to  answer. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  the  Congressmen  would  have  to  try 
to  get  it? 

Mr.  Dbahborn.  That  would  be  their  principal  job. 

The  Chairman.  Charleston,  Savannah.  Brunswick,  several  cities 
in  Florida  (Pensacola  among  them),  Mooile,  New  Orleans,  Galves- 
ton  

Mr.  Dearborn  (interposing).  And  Augusta,  Ga.,  even,  although 
that  is  inland. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  have  to  dig  a  good  deal  in  the  river  in 
order  to  nm  a  ship  to  Augusta.  But,  coming  back  to  my  proposition, 
all  these  are  considerable  cities.  All  the  cities  I  have  named  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  each  of  them  has  a  railroad  system  penetrating 
for  several  hundred  miles  into  the  interior.  Each  one  believes  that 
it  will  furnish  sufficient  freight — that  it  will  not  only  distribute 
enough,  but  will  collect  enough — ^to  justify  frequent  sailings  of  ships. 
Now,  if  Mobile  has  a  ship  to  one  place  and  Savannah  a  ship  to  an- 
other place,  and  New  Orleans  a  ship  to  another  place,  it  seems  to  me 
that  every  port  would  have  a  ship,  and  every  port  would  have  an  im- 
mediate connection. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Even  better  than  that — they  would  simply  get  a 
rate  through. 

The  Chairman.  But  each  port  could  not  send  a  ship  right  through 
to  every  other  port 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  are  sending  ships  to  Charleston,  and  that 
freight  is  distributed.  For  instance,  we  carrj  canned  salmon  there, 
which  is  not  consumed  in  Charleston,  but  it  goes  throughout  the 
Southwest 

The  Chairman.  These  cities  would  furnish  shipments  for  different 
ports  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  trans- 
ship the  cargoes  at  the  Istnmust 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  the  same  way  coming  back.  The 
ship  from  the  other  side  would  load  all  along  the  route,  but  when  it 
reached  the  Isthmus  it  could  transship,  and  the  shipments  could  be 
distributed  to  the  different  ports? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  quite  likely.  The  advantage  of  the  canal 
is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  For  instance,  it  was  suggested,  sup- 
pose there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  at  the  outset,  and  due 
to  Uie  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  that  our  rates  at  the  outset 
might  be  forced  to  be  higher  than  normal.  Now,  just  the  minute 
that  condition  exists,  the  little  fellows  says,  "here  is  an  oppor- 
tunitv  for  me.\'  You  might  say  in  one  way  that  it  might  be  better 
for  the  littte  fellow  to  have  that  condition  than  if  we  went  in  and 
built  ships  to  monopolize  all  the  business,  but  if  our  rates  are  to  be 
very  low,  there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  little  fellow.  Now,  the 
little  fellow  has  no  big  expenses,  where  they  can  take  a  full  cargo, 
and  they  have  no  terminal  expenses.  Now,  the  minute  they  £md 
out  that  the  old  fellow's  rates  are  such  that  will  permit  them  to 
go  in  and  make  some  money,  they  will  do  so;  they  nave  no  big  ex- 
penses, as  I  have  said,  where  they  can  go  and  take  a  full  cargo,  and 
they  have  no  terminal  expenses* 
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The  CHAraMAN.  But  if  a  rate  should  be  established  that  would 
apply  to  all  generally 

Mr.  Deabborn  (interposing).  All  these  things  will  regulatv^  them- 
selves. I  have  never  teiown  of  a  water  route  where  rates  could  be 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  because  the  ocean  is  free. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  the  docks  are  not  free? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  business.  NoWj  a  tramp  steamer  with  full 
cargo  has  no  expense — ^he  might  have  his  office  in  his  hat — as  com- 
pared with  the  expense  attending  such  a  service  as  we  have,  where 
we  have  to  stand  up  and  serve  the  public.  I  mean  to  say  that  we 
have  on  our  list  15,000  names  of  shippers.  Now,  these  are  retailers 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  retailer  sends  in  his  orders  to  the  jobber  or 
manufacturer,  and,  of  course,  that  goes  to  a  good  many  inland  ports, 
and  they  are  consigned  by  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Line. 
He  knows  that  we  take  freight  at  all  terminals,  and  we  must  be 
pretty  well  equipped  to  do  a  business  of  that  kind.  Of  course  that 
ireignt  has  to  carry  a  higher  rate  and  has  to  be  classified.  The 
terminals  we  will  have  when  the  canal  is  opened  will  probably  be 
capitalized  at  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Where  will  you  have  them? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  will  have  the  Bush  terminals  in  South  Brook- 
lyn. There  is  a  big  railroad  yard  there  and  the  railroad  tracks 
come  right  alongside  our  ships.  They  have  put  in  a  number  of  loft 
buildings,  or  factories,  where  they  furnish  power  so  that  the  manu- 
facturer shipping  there,  instead  of  having  to  truck  his  raw  material 
through  New  York,  gets  it  by  car  and  ships  it  out  b^  car.  That  is 
bringmg  just  so  man^  more  shippers  near  our  termmals.  We  will 
have  to  pay  for  that  pier  $150,000  a  year.  We  have  to-day  2.500  sets 
of  bills  of  lading  with  each  ship,  because  our  freight  is  ox  such  a 
character  and  it  is  so  varied.  And  there  is  so  much  danger  at  times 
from  handling  freight  of  a  combustible  nature  that  we  have  to 
employ  a  chemist.  If  anything  comes  down  there  that  there  is  any 
queistion  about  we  have  to  submit  it  to  the  chemist  As  you  know, 
there  are  so  many  proprietary  articles  now  with  pretty  names  and  we 
do  not  know  what  is  m  them.  We  have  to  have  a  proscribed  list  of 
I  don^  know  how  many  articles.  I  will  let  you  mto  some  of  the 
intricacies  of  general  freighting.  We  are  freighting  all  kinds  of 
goods  down  there  at  all  times  and  we  have  to  take  care  of  it.  Take 
the  Government  lines  to-day;  they  have  inadequate  terminals  and 
not  a  service  to  take  freight  as  we  do.  They  send  out  notices  to  the 
£liippers  saying  that  they  will  not  take  care  of  any  freight  unless  it 
is  booked.  Now,  many  concerns  that  have  freight  to  3iip  can  not 
go  to  New  York  and  book  this  freight,  and,  naturally,  such  ship- 
ments fall  into  the  hands  of  the  service  that  does  not  require  booking. 
That  is  just  the  way  with  the  Panama  Railroad  line  to-day. 

Now,  the  steel  corporation  is  taking  advantage  of  that~  and  offer- 
ing their  freight  to  that  line,  which  shuts  out  the  little  shipper. 
The  steel  corporation  does  that,  because  it  can  book  shipments 
ahead.  Now,  the  Panama  management  saw  this  and  advanced  the 
i-ate  5  cents  per  hundred.  There  is  a  tremendous  hue  and  cry  be- 
cause they  did  it,  but  they  can  give  good  business  reasons  for  it. 
These  shipments  are  blockmg  the  Isthmus  facilities  and  are  inter- 
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ferinff  with  work  on  the  canal.  It  is  an  unprofitable  sort  of  freight 
and  deprives  other  shippers  of  an  opportunity  to  ship.  That  is  just 
the  situation  the  administration  would  be  in  at  the  outset 

Mr.  Martin  (interposing).  Where  are  your  other  terminals  lo- 
cated ? 

Mr.  CaijDer.  The  Bush  docks  are  your  terminals  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calder.  And  you  have  your  sidings  connecting  with  the 
railroad? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir;  the  tracks  come  right  down. 

Mr.  Calder.  And  it  is  one  of  the  best  freight  terminals  there? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  fine  strategical  point. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  want  to  know  what  are  the  other  places 
where  your  company  has  shipping  terminals.  I  do  not  mean  ter- 
minal ports,  but  I  mean  terminal  facilities. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  will  pay  $150,000  a  year  for  this  pier,  and  if 
you  capitalize  that  at  5  per  cent  it  would  be  $3,000,000.  Our  first 
port  of  call  is  San  Diego.  We  deliver  freight  there  to  the  Santa  Fe 
road.  There  is  quite  a  pier  there  that  we  can  use,  and  they  transfer 
freight  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  has  a  seaport?  ^ 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  has.  San  Diego  is  126  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
while  San  Pedro  is  in  Los  Angeles,  really^  and  is  only  30  miles  dis- 
tant. But  the  freight  rate  is  the  same.  Now,  at  San  Pedro  they  are 
creating  terminals,  but  there  are  none  there  to-day.  We  can  not  go 
there.  You  have  the  Southern  Pacific  at  San  Pedro ;  they  have  some 
property  there,  and  they  say,  "  There  is  going  to  be  a  much  larger 
movement  of  freight  by  water ;  you  are  going  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
it,  and  we  look  upon  you  as  an  industry ;  we  want  to  put  ourselves  in 
connection  with  you  to  move  this  freight ;  we  are  going  to  lose  the 
long  haul,  and  we  want  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  the  short  haul.''  Of 
course,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Southern  Pacific  had  accepted  the  in- 
evitable and,  instead  of  trying  to  put  on  steamship  lines  to  crush 
competitors,  they  are  going  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  the  wreck, 
both  by  getting  some  of  this  back  haul  and,  as  I  see  it,  a  probable 
reduction  of  rates  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then  you  have  terminals  at  San  Diego 

Mr.  Dearborn  (interposing).  Then,  we  have  still  other  terminals. 
Now,  freight  will  be  routed  from  San  Pedro  to  Los  Angeles,  a  dis- 
tance of  30  miles,  at  a  lower  rate  than  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles, 
a  distance  of  125  miles.  In  fact,  I  think  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
rate  must  be  reduced,  or  must  be  other  than  the  rate  from  San  Diego. 
At  San  Francisco  the  piers  and  the  whole  water  front  are  controlled 
by  the  State.  They  have  allotted  two  piers  to  us,  and  we  have  to  pay 
the  rental,  that  are  800  feet  long  and  about  175  feet  wide.  We  have 
to  pay  an  annual  rental  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  piers  and  the 
value  of  the  property.  Now,  as  it  is  to-day,  our  ships  can  not  go  to 
Portland,  Oreg.,  so  we  have  a  smaller  line  by  which  freight  is  trans- 
ferred at  San  Francisco  to  Portland. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  mean  in  smaller  ships? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  light  of  canal  possibilities,  with 
reference  to  the  operation  of  barges  up  and  down  the  coast,  trans- 
shipping at  the  canal  in  the  manner  involved  now  in  transshipping 
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by  the  Tehuantepec  route.  In  transshipment  over  the  Tehuantepec 
route,  there  must  be  two  transshipments  overland  as  against  one  at 
the  canal.  At  Tehuantepec  there  is  one  transfer  overland  to  sea 
and  another  one  back  again,  as  against  only  one  at  Panama  when  the 
canal  is  opened. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Does  that  involve  much  additional  ex- 
pense in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  comparison.  Of  course,  in 
that  case  the  ship,  to  be  of  any  advantage — the  big  ship  would  have 
to  deliver  that  freight  on  the  Pacific  side.  You  see,  a  small  ship  can 
not  take  it  very  well  from  the  Atlantic  side  and  deliver  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  be  true  going  in  either  direction, 
and  that  tmnsfer  must  be  made  before  going  through? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Ycf,  sir.  It  will  1^  difficult;  you  can  make  a 
picture  of  that  process  in  your  own  mind,  but  in  actual  practice  you 
will  find  a  difficult  development  from  that  anticipated. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  that  will  be  the  more  likely  course? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  believe,  so  far  as  traffic  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  is  concerned,  that  it  will  be  taken  direct.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  will  be  any  transshipping  of  that  traffic  at  the  Isthmus. 
In  fact,  I  put  that  down  as  almost  sure. 

Mr.  Stevens.  To  give  a  concrete  instance,  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coffee  raised  in  Central  America  and  western  Mexico? 

Mr.  1)karborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  in  Nicaragua,  when  it  is  in  condition,  and,  also, 
in  Costa  liica.    Now,  San  Francisco  is  a  good  coffee  market? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  New  York  is  the  best  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir;  but  San  Francisco  is  a  bigger  market  for 
that  coffee  than  New  York. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  if  small  steamers  could  ply  up  and  down  that 
coast  and  transship  at  the  Isthmus,  this  coffee  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  markets? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  practically  will  have  to  pay  no  tolls  through 
the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Air.  Dearborn,  when  we  adjourned  yesterday,  you 
were  requested  to  furnish  as  nearly  as  you  could  a  statement  show- 
ing the  actual  cost  of  transportation  over  the  Tehuantepec  llailroad 
from  east  to  west  and  from  west  to  east,  as  the  case  might  be.  Can 
you  furnish  that  information  now? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Douglas  and  I  were  making  some 
estimates  to-day.  Including  the  railroad's  share  of  the  revenue,  we 
estimate  that  at  $3.50  per  ton  on  the  average. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  That  includes  the  railroad  toll  and  the  cost  of  load- 
ing and  reloading  and  leakage  and  breakage,  as  the  case  may  be? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir;  and  extraordinary  claims  due  to  a  route 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  That  involves  another  cost  that  you  have  computed  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  you  know  our  rates  will  run 
from  $7.50  per  ton,  the  minimum,  up  to  $00  per  ton.  We  should  have 
$()0  per  ton  for  high-class  freight.  We  will  do  better  probably  with 
a  freight  cargo  to  which  the  $7.50  rate  attaches  than  with  the  full 
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carffo  that  takes  the  $60  rate,  because  we  can  take  fewer  payable  tons 
of  tne  high-class  freight. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  is  an  example  of  that  freight  which  pays  a 
rate  of  $60  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Well,  baby  carriages.  We  carry  a  lot  of  baby 
carriages. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  If  you  have  made  your  statement  on  that  as  full  as 
you  care,  1  would  like  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  holding  of 
your  stock.  I  see  on  the  list  of  the  stockholders  that  you  furnished 
at  the  hearing  some  two  years  ago  before  the  Senate  committee  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  stock  is  held  by  a  trustee  or  trustees. 
What  does  that  represent? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  will  tell  you  exactly — I  think  there  are  800 
shares 

Mr.  CuLLOP  (interposing).  There  is  one  to  George  S.  Dearborn, 
trustee. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  140  shares;  there  were  originally  300 
shares  held  in  my  name  for  one  of  our  employees.  He  was  one  of 
our  managers,  and  the  company  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  buy  some 
stock,  and  we  carried  the  stock.    He  is  paying  it  off  gradually. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  And  Helen  A.  Howell  and  Thomas  A.  Howell,  trus- 
tees? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  are  friends  of  mine,  and  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  trust  for  an  estate.  It  is  a  small  amount  of  stock  held  in  trust 
under  a  will. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  And  Louis  Rosenfeld  and  Henry  Rosenfeld,  trustees? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  that  is  held  under  a  will.  It  was  held  by  a 
firm,  and  the  head  of  the  firm  died. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  see  by  the  list  you  furnish  that  the  Tehuantepec 
National  Railway  Co.  owns  some  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  large  holders  of  stock. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  What  is  the  extent  of  their  holdings? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  about  15,000  shares.  When  we  made  this 
arrangement  with  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  Co.  we  had  to  build 
more  ships  immediately.  It  became  one  service.  We  had  to  have 
money  to  build  ships,  and  it  was  thought  a  good  thing  to  mutualize 
the  interests  so  it  would  become  an  entity. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  bearing  the  amount 
of  stock  owned  by  these  gentlemen  has  upon  the  fixing  of  this  rate? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  AVTiat  bearing,  if  any,  has  the  ownership 
by  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  Co.  in  the  stock  of  your  steamship  com- 
pany upon  the  division  of  the  receipts  between  the  railway  com- 
pany and  the  steamship  company,  whereby  the  railway  company  is 
compensated  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  is  entirely  apart.  The  arrangement  was  made — 
and  I  am  going  to  say  something  that  has  not  been  brought  out. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  pay  any  more  nor  any  less  on  account  of 
that  situation? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No.  sir.  Here  is  something  that  our  California 
friend,  Mr.  Knowland,  failed  to  bring  up.  It  has  been  charged — and 
it  is  said  that  it  is  very  foolish  for  a  witness  to  suggest  charges  that 
have  not  been  made  in  this  particular  court — but  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  everything  I  know  about  this.    It  has  been  charged  that  we  have 
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been  subsidized  by  the  Mexican  Government.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  put  on  this  Government  line,  it  came  out  in  the  testimony,  "  Why 
should  not  the  United  States  Government  furnish  a  service  to  com- 

Site  with  this  American-Hawaiian  Line,  which  is  subsidized  by  the 
exican  Government?  "  Now,  there  was  a  foundation  for  that.  This 
is  how  it  came  about :  It  is  not  subsidized,  but  when  this  arrangement 
was  made,  or  when  the  negotiations  were  oeing  carried  on  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  between  the  president  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  Co. 
and  myself,  we  came  right  down  to  the  meat  of  tne  arrangement; 
that  is,  the  division.  Naturallv  I  wanted  a  larger  share  than  he  was 
willing  to  give.  That  was  the  fundamental  and  most  important 
part,  and  it  resulted  in  a  long  discussion.  We  put  up  our  respective 
claims.  We  were  then  running  on  the  Magellan  route  and  were  satis- 
fied with  the  Magellan  route,  and  we  did  not  intend  to  go  into  this 
service  unless  we  could  do  as  well. 

I  considered  this  a  matter  of  trying  to  do  business  along  the  line 
of  the  greatest  resistance,  so  we  were  not  able  to  agree.  I  said  they 
were  entitled  to  only  one- fourth  of  the  revenue,  and  they  said  they 
should  have  one-third  of  the  revenue;  and  the  situation  was  met  in 
this  way:  They  said,  "We  will  agree  upon  what  is  desired  at  one- 
third  to  us  and  two-thirds  to  you,  and  we  will  guarantee  that  you  will 
do  as  well  by  the  Tehuantepec  route  as  by  the  Magellan  route  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  one-third  of  this  revenue  and  one- 
fourth  of  this  revenue."  Now,  that  is  the  subsidy  we  have  from  the 
Mexican  Government.    It  was  merely  a  simple  business  arrangement. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  other  words,  they  ^aranteed  that  if  you  agreed 
to  their  terms  you  would  not  lose  anything? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  was  a  limited  guarantee;  that  is,  it  went  only  to 
the  extent  I  have  mentioned,  and  if  the  loss  was  greater  we  would 
have  to  stand  it.  We  were  to  divide  with  them  the  excess.  We  have 
taken  in  about  $1,000,000  on  that  guarantee,  showing  that  we  have 
not  by  this  route  done  as  well  as  we  did  by  the  Magellan  route.  We 
have  not  divided  anything,  and  furthermore,  that  guarantee  has 
failed  to  cover  us  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  How  many  directors  are  there  in  your 
steamship  company? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Nine. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  representation  has  the  Tehuantepec  Railway 
Co.  in  the  management  or  control  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  has  one  director.  It  did  have  two  directors,  but 
recently  it  has  been  reduced  to  one.  One  of  their  representatives  in 
New  York  retired. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had 
no  directors. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No;  I  said  nine  directors. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  out  of  the  nine  they  have  one? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  was  one  of  the  direc- 
tors. He  succeeded  Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Wickersham  was  counsel 
for  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  Co.,  and  when  Mr.  Wickersham  went 
into  the  Cabinet  he  resigned,  and  Mr.  Taft  took  his  place. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  He  was  connected  with  the  Tehuantepec  Railway 
Co.? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  their  counsel.  It  was  charged  at 
one  time  that  the  purpose  in  sending  tlie  Army  down  to  the  Mexican 
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border  was  to  protect  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.'s  in- 
terests in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hammn.  Is  your  company  represented  in  any  way  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Tehnantepec  Railway  Co.  t 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  interest  in  that,  I  am  thankful 
to  say. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Sabath's  question  awhile  ago  about 
the  docks  not  being  free — I  think  that  was  the  way  he  put  it- 
makes  it  opportune  for  me  to  refer  to  an  item  I  saw  yesterday  after- 
noon in  a  Washington  local  paper  about  a  little  steamer  on  the 
Potomac  River  called  the  Trenton.  Among  other  things  the  local 
newspaper  item  say«: 

The  Httle  propeller  steamer  Trenton,  which  for  the  last  fire  years  has  been 
running  on  routes  on  the  Potomac,  in  opposition  to  the  Potomac  &  Obesapenke 
Steamship  Co.  and  its  predecessors,  has  been  purchased  bj  the  Potomac  & 
Chesapeake  line,  the  deal  having  been  closed  Tuesday  and  the  boat  turned  over 
to  the  new  owners.  The  purchase  of  the  Trenton  by  the  Potomac  &  Chesapeake 
Co.  leaves  It  without  opposition  on  the  Potomac  River,  between  this  city  and 
Colonial  Beach  and  landings  in  Nomini  and  lower  Machadoc  Creeks,  except  at 
a  few  wharves  on  the  Maryland  shore  where  the  Baltimore  line  boats  land, 
and  divides  the  passenger  and  freight  transportation  business  on  the  Potomac  be- 
tween the  Maryland,  Delaware  &  Virginia  line  and  the  Potomac  &  Chesapeake 
line,  the  former  running  to  the  landings  at  the  mouth  of  the  rl?er  and  the 
latter  to  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river. 

The  item  goes  on  to  say : 

The  gradual  acquisition  of  the  wharves  along  the  river  by  the  managers  of 
the  Potomac  &  Chesapeake  line  finally  forced  the  Trenton  to  nbnndon  the  route. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  we  have  a  little  water  transporta- 
tion monopoly  richt  here  in  the  Potomac.  Now,  taking  the  instance  I 
have  cited,  if  such  methods  were  adopted  in  our  coastwise  transporta- 
tion, what  possibility  would  there  be  for  the  development  of  such  a 
monopoly,  if  there  was  no  supervision  by  the  Government,  to  the 
point  where  it  would  absolutely  prohibit  any  competition  whatever  in 
water  transportation? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  terminals? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  terminal 
facilities. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  that  might  happen  in  a  very  small  place, 
but  it  could  not  happen  in  a  large  community. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  about  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  would  be  impossible  there. 

Mr.  Calder.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
docking  facilities  and  under  whose  control  are  they? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  In  New  York,  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
dock  commissioner  of  the  city.  They  spent  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  Chelsea  Piers,  and  the  bigger  steamship  lines  have  moved  up 
there,  and  the  smaller  docks  vacated  have  been  taken  by  the  smaller 
lines.  The  cityof  New  York  can  apply  $80,000,000  to-day  to  dock 
development.  We  have  in  New  York  a  very  able  dock  commissioner, 
and  he  proposes  a  general  development  ox  the  docking  system,  not 
concentrated  in  one  place,  but  in  South  Brooklyn  as  well,  where  the 
city  owns  property,  and  he  wants  to  buy  the  Bush  terminals.  Tlie 
dock  commissioner  wants  to  develop  other  property  of  the  city.  He 
wants  to  go  into  a  great  comprehensive  terminal  scheme  there. 
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Mr.  Calder.  All  the  docks  and  wharves  on  Manhattan,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  are  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calder.  And  those  along;  the  Brooklyn  side-. — 

Mr.  Dearborn  (interposdxtg).  That  is  owned  by  the  New  York 
Dock  Co. 

Mr.  Calder.  And  in  South  Brooklyn? 

Air.  Dearborn.  The  city  owns  some  there  also. 

Mr.  Calder.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  the  Bush  people 
by  which  you  will  not  allow  anyone  connected  with  the  South 
Atlantic  trade  to  go  into  that  dock? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calder.  Why  do  you  prefer  to  go  to  the  Bush  Dock  instead  of 
the  Manhattan  docks  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Because  more  frei^t  can  be  brought  nearer  our 
ships. 

Mr.  Calder.  And  they  have  the  facilities? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir;  you  see,  so  much  of  our  freigiit  comes 
from  inland  points.  In  San  Francisco  the  State  owns  the  water 
front  and  they  have  about  nine  millions  to  apply  to  development. 
Now,  in  Los  Angeles,  the  city  expects  to  develop  them,  but  that  is 
something  in  the  future.  At  Seattle  a  port  commission  has  been 
recently  created,  and  they  are  about  to  condemn  property  and 
create  terminals. 

Mr.  DoREHUS.  What  about  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  know  nothing  about  New  Orleans.  We  never 
had  a  service  at  New  Orleans,  but  we  expect  to  have  a  service  there 
when  the  canal  is  opened. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  has  been  charged,  and  this  committee,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  investi- 
gating this  proposition,  that  the  terminals,  the  docking  facilities, 
we  hghterage  lacilities,  etc.,  at  the  various  ports  on  the  Pacific, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  the  western  coast  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  are  monopolies  under 
concessions  from  the  governments  in  which  these  ports  are  located, 
which  monopolies,  under  concessions  from  these  governments,  hjave 
the  power  to  fix  the  charges  for  lighterage  facilities,  docking  and 
other  terminal  facilities  at  whatever  figure  they  like,  and  can  raise 
them  or  increase  them  as  they  see  fit.  Do  you  Know  anything  about 
that  situation? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  My  impression  is  the  same  as  yours.  Of  course, 
in  Central  America,  most  of  them  are  open  roadsteads,  and  most  of 
the  carffoes  have  to  be  lightered.  The  facilities  are  very  poor.  The 
Pacific  Mail  claims  that  on  account  of  the  high  prices  they  have  to 
pay  for  everything  at  these  ports  that  no  money  can  be  made  in 
that  trade. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  that  true  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
also? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir;  take  Valparaiso,  for  instance,  they  have 
a  dock  system  there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  about  Callao? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  they  are  stood. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  at  Guayaquil? 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  I  should  not  imagine  that  those  at  Guayaquil  were 
up  to  date. 

Mr.  Ste\^n8.  How  are  they  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  On  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  outside  of  Salina, 
they  are  open  roadsteads  to  a  great  extent 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  there  are  existing  concessions  from  the  various 
governments  covering  these  ports  facilities? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Not  in  Mexico,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  of 
South  America,  but  in  Central  America  that  is  the  usual  thing.  It 
is  a  sort  of  legitimate  graft  there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  charge  is  made  that  these  monopolies  existing 
under  concessions  can  regulate  their  rates  according  to  the  tolls  at 
the  canal;  that  is,  if  the  canal  tolls  were  high,  their  char^  would 
he  correspondingly  low,  but  if  we  put  the  tolls  low,  their  charges 
would  be  corresponding! V  high. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  thmk  that  is  a  situation  in  which  such  methods 
would  be  applied. 

Mr.  Cau>er.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  company  toward  giving 
the  Interstate  Comnaerce  Commission  the  right  to  pass  upon  the 
sufficiency  of  rates? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  (]uestion.  I  have  some 
ideas  on  that.  too.  In  the  first  place,  I  consider  that  there  is  a  fun- 
damental difference  between  a  water  carrier  and  a  railroad  carrier, 
in  that  a  rail  carrier  has  a  franchise  and  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 
It  has  to  do  business  and  has  to  stand  up  and  take  the  freight 
offered,  whether  thejr  like  the  regulations  or  not.  The  unit  of  rail- 
road transportation  is  the  car,  and  it  is  practically  a  uniform  unit 
Now,'  as  to  the  water  carrier :  If  regulations  should  be  made  that 
should  be  too  onerous,  the  water  carrier  could  tie  up  its  ships.  I  do 
not  think  you  could  force  a  water  carrier  to  operate.  Then,  look  at 
the  difference  in  the  unit.  The  unit  of  a  water  carrier  is  a  ship 
carrying  from  1,000  to  12,000  tons.  If  the  present  law  should  apply 
to  it,  and  we  were  forced  to  take  freight  at  all  times,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  apply  it  in  the  loading  of  a  ship. 

Now,  we  want  a  certain  amount  of  bottom  cargo,  and  when  we  have 
that  amount  we  can  not  carry  any  more,  and  if  a^hipper  tenders  us 
freight  of  that  nature  we  would  say,  "  We  can  not  take  it  now ;  we 
want  light  freight."  Now,  if  the  shipper  came  with  a  lot  of  light 
freight,  which  would  simplv  be  so  much  additional  business  to  us,  we 
would  say  that  we  could  take  that,  because  we  have  got  to  have  it  in 
order  to  load  the  ship  properly.  So  the  situation  is  changed  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  never  uniform.  Furthermore,  it  would  te  a  great 
burden  upon  the  tramp  steamer. 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  could  not  do  business  at  all? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir;  and  you  must  consider  that  you  are  dealing 
with  the  unit  of  a  ship,  whether  it  is  owned  by  a  corporation  or  an 
individual. 

Mr.  Sevens.  Please  state  why  a  tramp  steamer  could  not  do  busi- 
ness under  the  Interstate  Commerce  rules. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Well;  before  a  rate  can  be  changed  the  railroad 
company  must  post  a  notice  for  30  days.  Now,  suppose  there  was  a 
great  necessity  for  the  tramp  ship  to  take  a  certain  amount  in  order 
to  load  up  the  ship  properly,  and  they  were  willing  to  quote  a  lower 
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rate.  They  could  not  do  it  without  waiting  in  the  port  for  80  days. 
They  would  have  to  go  without  this  cargo.  The  ship  would  be 
deprived  of  its  cargo  and  the  shipper  of  an  opportunity  to  ship  his 
freiffht. 

A&.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Speaking  of  the  element  of  loading  a 
ship  as  a  factor,  my  information  is  that  one  of  the  principles  of  ship 
construction  is  that  she  will  do  her  best  work  when  loaded  to  a  certain 
draft? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Apparently  a  ship  can  be  operated  more 
economically,  so  far  as  feed  and  evwythin^  else  is  concerned,  if  she 
is  loaded  to  the  proper  draft.  Now,  this  situation  might  arise :  The 
cargo  of  freight  offered  might  lack  2  feet  of  loading  her  down  to 
that  proper  draft,  in  which  case  the  shipowner  might  be  willing 
to  carry  the  additional  cargo  for  almost  nothing  if  he  could  not  get 
anything  out  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  could  get  a  sufficient  additional 
cargo  to  load  the  ship  down  2  feet  deeper  in  the  water,  or  to  the 
proper  draft  for  the  ship,  and  place  her  where  she  can  do  her  best 
wort,  he  could  afford  to  have  her  loaded  down  to  the  proper  draft, 
even  though  he  carried  that  additional  cargo  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  think  that  is  an  extreme  statement,  because  most 
of  these  ships  have  water  ballast,  and  if  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
cargo  to  load  them  down  they  can  iSll  up  the  tanks  more  cheaply  than 
they  could  carry  the  additional  cargo. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That  is  the  same  proposition,  virtually. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  But  you  put  it  extremely,  I  think;  but,  in  a  way, 
it  would  work  out  in  practice. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Well,  this  is  mj  proposition 

Mr.  Sabath.  Speaking  of  freiffhting,  with  the  railroads  the  unit 
of  transportation  would  be  the  full  carload. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Driscx)ll.  You  have  no  monopoly  in  the  way  traveled,  and 
you  have  no  franchise  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir;  the  Lord  has  furnished  the  ocean,  and  we 
try  to  furnish  the  ships. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  public 
ownership  of  docking  facilities  appears  to  be  the  only  safeguard 
against  a  water  monopoly. 

Mr.  Dearim)rn.  That  is  being  safeguarded.  I  think  the  Pacific 
coast  is  very  much  alive  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  also  the  question  just  raised. 
With  regard  to  the  attempt  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  fix  a  reasonable  rate  by  water,  what  would  that  be  based  upon? 
Would  it  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  of  freight  by  the 
most  efficient  ship?  Would  you  take  the  steamship  company  that  has 
the  facilities  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight  more  cheaper  than  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  not  that  standardization  of  emciency  of 
water  carriers  such  as  we  have  of  rail  carriers? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir.  Now,  if  it  should  be  based  upon  the 
abilify  of  the  big  companies  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight  cheaply,  the 
little  fellow  would  not  have  a  chance  to  live. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  law  provides  that  wherever  water  lines  make 
a  through  route  and  rate  with  rail  lines  the  water  lines  come  under 
the  supervision  of  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  you  have  declined  to  make  any  rate  or  route 
with  any  rail  line? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  We  have  no  arrangement. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Was  that  one  of  the  reasons  you  declined  to  make 
any  such  arrangement — that  is  to  say,  so  you  would  not  come  under 
the  interstate-commerce  law? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Pacific  Mail  is  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  have  the  controlling  interest 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  they  make  through  rates  and  routes  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Bailroad? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir.  I  am  speaking  of  the  coastwise  trade. 
Now,  it  is  a  funny  thing;  here  is  a  competitor — the  Government 
line  is  absorbing  rates — ^making  rates  to  the  interior  and  absorbing 
the  local  rates  up  to  $4  per  ton. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  to  say,  the  Panama  Steamship  Co.  is  ab- 
sorbing the  local  rates  and  makes  such  an  arrangement  as  leaves  it 
under  the  interstate-commerce  law  ? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  it  does  not  post  its  schedules? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  meet  all  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  Mr.  Raymond  testified  before  us  that  his  com- 
pany did  make  through  rates  and  routes  with  railroads  west  and 
east  by  way  of  Galvestion,  and  that  brou^t  him  under  the  inter- 
state-commerce law,  necessarily? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  would  it  not  be  equally  as  advantageous  for 
you  to  do  that  as  for  Mr.  Raymond? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Well,  Mr.  Raymond's  freight  goes  into  the  inte- 
rior— that  is,  a  greater  proportion  of  it  than  of  our  freight.  Our 
freight  is  largely  used  at  the  terminal  points;  for  instance,  at  Los 
Angeles  and  the  territory  near  there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
this  committee  will  have  to  ccmsider — that  is,  whether  or  not  it  is 
advisable  to  prohibit  railroad-owned  steamship^  from  passing 
through  the  canal.  That  provision  is  contained  in  several  of  the 
bills.  It  is  contained  in  the  chairman's  bill.  Let  me  ask  you  this: 
If  we  permit  the  Pacific  Mail  to  operate  as  it  does  now,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authority  to  compel  the  mak- 
ing of  through  routes  and  rates,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  that  power, 
it  nas  the  power  then  to  compel  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  make  through  routes  and  rates,  and  that  would 
put  the  Pacific  Mail  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  understand  that,  Mr.  Stevens.  Is  this  in 
view  of  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  something  we  will  have  to  see. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  There  is  no  such  legislation  existing  to-day  ^ 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  it  exists  to-day.  Legislation  exists  to-day 
authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  cases  where 
it  sees  fit,  to  compel  railroad  companies  to  make  through  rates  and 
routes  with  water  lines  at  the  initiative  of  shippers. 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  But  the  Pacific  Mail  is  not  operated  by  the  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.  I  think  that 
Congress  can  exert  its  authority  to  compel  the  Pacific  Mail  to  make 
through  rates  or  routes  with  the  Sofuthem  Pacific  Bailroad. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Why  could  they  not  compel  us  then? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  we  could,  if  we  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  onrsdves  and 
the  Pacific  Mail. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Suppose,  then,  instead  of  making  a  discriminatory 
rate  against  railroad-owned  steamship  lines,  we  provided  that  if  a 
steamship  line  is  operated  or  controlled  by  railroad  companies  that 
the  Interstate 

Mr.  Dearborn  (interposing).  Directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  SravENS.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissdon 
shall  have  the  authority  to  compel  that  steamship  line  to  make  a 
through  rate  and  route  with  the  railroad,  and  thus  come  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  would 
brin^  that  steamship  traffic  under  the  Interstate  Conmieroe  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  With  all  the  conditions 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  Yes,  sir.  How  would  that  scheme 
work? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  idea  would  be  to  make  the  railroad-owned 
lines — I  do  not  think  they  would  operate. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Could  they  not  operate,  under  the  inttrstate-com- 
merce  law,  letter  than  you  could  operate  under  the  interstate-com- 
m^'ce  law,  and  would  not  the  public  get  the  advantage  of  both  situa- 
tions? In  other  words,  it  would  get  the  advantage  of  the  freedom 
of  the  sea  on  your  line,  and  get  the  advantage  of  the  line  controlled 
by  the  pnUic  on  the  otlier  hand. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  I  think  the  upplioation  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  to  the  water  carriers  would  work  a  great 
hardship  on  the  small  carriers. 

The  Chairman.  This  question  does  not  contemplate  putting  you 
under  it,  but  contemplates  the  railroad-owned  ships  gomg  through 
the  canal  and  getting  in  competition. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  goes  witnout  saying  that  that  would  be  the  very 
thing  to  do.  If  they  happen  to  have  at  one  time  very  little  frei|;ht 
in  the  market,  we  could  cut  the  rate,  and  their  hands  would  be  tied^ 
and  I  think  in  a  struggle  of  that  kind  they  could  not  succeed. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  not  handle  it  at  times  when  they 
could 

Mr.  Dearborn.  But  that  is  a  ease  where  the  independent  finei 
could  be  compensated.  If  the  conditions  of  supply  and  denMnd 
were  such  that  more  freight  was  offered  than  the  railroad  line  could 
handle,  we  could  charge  as  much  as  the  traffic  would  bear.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  were  ^ch  ttutt 
little  freight  was  offered,  the  independent  line  could  cut  tiie  rste, 
and  thus  take  advantage  of  any  change  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  believe  the  independent  lines  wo«ld  be 
exterminated. 
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The  Chaibman.  Would  it  not  have  this  effect,  that  the  railroad- 
controlled  line,  being  compelled  to  operate  under  the  control  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  prepare  itself  to  take  all 
that  business,  so  that  the  freight  to  which  you  would  be  looking  for 
your  cargo  would  never  be  present? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  But  to  gain  that  position,  they  would  have  to  ex- 
terminate us.  Of  course  their  purse  is  naturally  longer  than  ours, 
and  they  would  have  a  good  deal  left  when  ours  was  empty. 

Mr.  STf:^^5N8.  The  law  provides  that  where  a  railroad  company  re- 
duces its  rates  on  account  of  water  competition,  it  shall  not  be  allowed 
thereafter  to  increase  those  rates,  after  the  water  competition  is 
restored,  unless  some  other  reason  for  such  increase  has  intervened 
other  than  the  absence  of  the  water  competition ;  that  is,  the  railroad 
company  can  not  reduce  its  rates  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that  the  independent 
lines  appreciate  very  mu(^  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  is  this:  If  a  deluge  of  freight  was  offered 
at  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  the  railroad  company  would  be 
obliged  to  accept  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  could  ship  as  much  as  possible  over  its  water 
lines 

Mr.  Dearborn  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  the  balance  would  be  shipped  over  its  railroad 
line. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  If  no  other  line  existed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  it  would  have  to  take  care  of  that  freight 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Then,  you  are  fixing  a  situation  where  the  railroad- 
canal  lines  would  be  the  only  steamship  lines  in  that  business. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  there  not  danger  of  that  condition  developing 
some  water  lines,  which,  by  reason  of  their  railroad  connections,  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Government,  with  the  additional 
advantages  and  conveniences  that  would  accrue  to  the  existence  of 
an  inland  line  and  a  water  line;  and  would  not  the  inevitable  tend- 
ency be  to  drive  out  these  independent  lines?  Would  not  there  be 
that  danger? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  would  work  both  ways.  I  do  not  think  the 
railroad-owned  line  could  give  its  steamship  line  any  advantage 
in  local  rates  from  San  Francisco  to  the  interior.  I  think  they  would 
give  the  independent  line  the  same  rate,  so  they  would  have  no  ad- 
vantage there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  law  would  require  the  same  rates  and  facilities 
as  now? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  this  application  of  a 
reasonable  rate.    If  it  was  based  on  the  most  efficient  siiiT 


Mr.  Habclin  (interposing).  Suppose  you  take  the  case  Mr.  Stevens 
suggested,  where  the  rail  and  water  rates  are  the  same,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fixes  the  rate.  Now,  you  spoke  of 
the  independent  line  being  able  to  reduce  the  rate  or  increase  the 
rate.  Could  you  increase  the  rate  above  the  rate  fixed  for  this  rail- 
road-owned steamship? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  But  we  are  not  controlled. 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  Well,  suppose  you  increased  the  rate- 


Mr.  Dearborn  (interposing).  You  see,  our  rate  would  not  be 
controlled. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  how  would  you  get  the  freight  if  you  fixed  the 
rate  higher  than  that  fixed  by  the  railroad-owned  ship?" 

Mr.  Dearborn.  The  idea  was  this :  Where  the  demand  was  greater 
than  the  supply,  the  railroad  steamship  line  would  have  ti*eight 
offered  that  it  could  not  take  at  any  price,  and  then  the  independent 
line  would  charge  all  that  the  traffic  would  bear.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  supj/ly  was  greater  than  the  demand,  the  independent  ship 
could  cut  the  rate.  You  see,  the  independent  line  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Mr.  Hamlin  suggested  that  the  railroad  or  its  steam- 
ship companies  would  have  to  carry  the  entire  service — ^that  ie,  what 
they  could  not  carry  bv  rail  they  would  have  to  carry  on  the  ships. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  1  think  Mr.  Stevens  suggested  that 

Mr.  Sabath.  Of  course,  the  steamship  line  would  carry  some  of 
that  freight. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  But  he  said  the  independent  lines  would  raise  the 
rate. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes;  but  not  to  kill  the  traffic,  but  to  get  all  that 
the  traffic  would  bear. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  they  have  the  right  now  to  discriminate  as  to 
shippers.  They  can  take  a  certain  cargo  or  refuse  it,  or  they  can 
maKe  special  rates  to  certain  shippers,  and  demand  a  greater  rate 
from  others,  and  that  is  being  done  nearly  every  day  in  me  year.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  does  not  apply  to  us. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  mean  in  general. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Well,  take  the  case  of  a  lar^e  shipper,  for  instance. 
Suppose  a  man  wants  to  start  a  steamship  line.  He  wants  to  build 
up  a  large  business  and,  naturally,  he  wants  the  business  of  a  large 
snipper  to  start  with.  For  instance,  take  the  steel  corporation,  which 
would  be  the  biggest  shipper.  Now,  there  would  be  the  nucleus  of 
a  big  business,  it  would  oe  a  big  nucleus  to  build  up  an  independent 
line,  and  they  would  saj  to  the  steel  corporation,  "  It  we  can  get  hold 
of  your  freight,  we  will  carry  it  without  profit."  The  question  is, 
^*Why?"  It  will  be  because  they  will  have  just  so  much  bottom 
cargo,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  get  general  ^^eight  and  charge  all 
they  can. 

Mr.  Sabath.  So  they  would  discriminate  a^inst  the  small  shipper, 
because  the  sniall  shipper  can  not  compete  with  such  a  shipper  as  the 
steel  corporation? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  That  is  mherent  in  water  transportation.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  almost  to  have  such  a  nucleus  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  steel  corporation  would  run  their  own  ships 
otherwise? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Of  course  the  country  at  lar^e  will  not  agree  that  a  big  company — 
that  is,  a  c<Hnpany  with  60  ships— is  in  as  good  standing  in  a  good 
many  ways  as  50  ships  would  be  if  owned  oy  50  men.  Now,  what 
is  the  policy  of  the  individual  ?  He  has  a  catch-as-catch-can  propo- 
sition ;  he  has  to  meet  all  kinds  of  conditions,  and  must  take  all  that 
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the  traffic  will  bear.  Now,  take  a  big  company ;  we  are  called  before 
a  committee  and  our  methods  are  wing  investigated  and  therefore 
our  business  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  and  on  such  broad 
lines  that  we  can  stand  investigation.  That  is,  where  policy  would 
enter  into  the  matter  and  would  have  to  be  considered  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  big  steamship  company,  and  in  the  management  of  every 
public  utility  company.  For  that  reas(m  we  can  not  take  advantage 
of  any  situation  where  the  individual  might  squeeze  the  shipper. 
When  we  have  more  freight  than  we  can  handle,  we  look  after  the 
little  shipper.  Take,  for  instance,  the  steel  corporation.  We  would 
say  to  them  that  we  could  not  take  any  of  their  freight  if  it  was 

S^ing  to  shut  out  the  little  shipper,  becianse  the  little  shipper  pays 
e  letter  rate.  Now,  the  steamship  business  must  be  done  on  a  big 
scale  to  take  care  of  the  little  shipper. 

Mr.  Sadath.  And,  therefore,  you  prefer  to  hold  that  small  shipper, 
because  you  charge  him  a  higher  rate  than  you  do  the  large  shipper. 
That  is  aieo  one  of  the  reasons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dearborn.  It  is  a  good  business  reason,  but  it  is  an  entirely 
different  character  of  freight.  A  shipper  will  send  us  a  shipment  of 
500  pounds,  or  even  less,  and  we  must  take  the  risk  of  carrymg  that 
and  the  trouble  and  expense  in  handling  it  is  of  course  mucn  greater. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  entirely  feasible  for  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  take  into  consideration  the  di- 
verse conditions  under  which  you  and  the  railroads  operate  and  pre- 
pare reffulations  that  would  suit  your  business? 

Mr.  Dbarbork.  Yes,  sir.  But  how  would  they  fix  a  reasonable 
rate?  If  it  is  going  to  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  least  efficient 
ship,  then  our  profits  would  be  abnormal ;  but  if  it  is  ffoing  to  be  fixed 
on  tne  basis  of  the  most  efficient  ship,  then  the  smaller  ships  would 
be  driven  out  of  the  business.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
the  biff  companies  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  business.  Then  you 
would  oe  defeating  your  ends.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  It  comes  down 
to  the  proposition  of  dealing  with  the  big  corporations,  and  then  it 
is  a  question  of  whether  that  legislation  was  framed  up  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumer  or  the  small  competitor.  If  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer,  then  the  big  company  will  carry  freight  cheaper 
than  the  small  one. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  water  carriers  the  commission  in 
its  regulations  might  place  more  emphasis  upon  the  facilities  than 
upon   the  rates. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  They  mi^ht.  Here  is  the  situation :  Suppose  you 
had  such  le.ig^slation,  then,  if  you  inadvertently  put  the  big  company 
in  a  position  U)  take  all  the  business,  simply  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  regulations  for  fixing  a  reasonable  rate;  that  is,  based  upon  its 
ability  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight  at  a  lower  cost,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  big  companies  would  take  all  the  business. 

Mr.  Richardson.  There  are  several  lines  of  inquiry  I  would  like 
to  take  up  with  you  if  I  had  the  time,  but  I  must  be  in  the  House  at 
12  o'clock.  For  instance,  I  would  like  to  take  up  with  the  question  of 
the  liability  of  railroads  in  certain  cases.  For  instance,  you  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  matters  not  whether  you  agree  to  a  traffic  arrange- 
ment with  a  railroad,  if  you  take  freight  from  that  railroad  and  it  is 
lost  while  in  your  possession,  you  are  responsible  for  it  to  the  initial 
company  ? 
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Mr.  Dearborn.  The  initial  carrier? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dearborn.  Well,  you  see,  we  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  that  line. 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  it  hae  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  question  being  discussed  here.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  does 
not  intend  in  the  construction  given  to  this  law  to  allow  railroads  or 
any  other  transportation  companies  to  say  they  will  not  have  con- 
nections, and  it  goes  down  to  the  methods  practiced  between  two 
carriers. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  maintain  that  you  can  carry  freight  cheaper 
than  the  small  independent  ships  or  tramp  steamers? 

Mr.  Dbarbokn.  Certainly,  most  freight;  that  is,  general  freight. 
Of  course,  a  ship  carrying  4,000  tons  of  coarse,  heavy  freight  can 
carry  it  cheaper  than  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dearborn,  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
your  attendance  and  for  your  valuable  testimony. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
List  of  Stockuoldkbs  Amebican-Hawaiian  Steamship  Ck>. 


Harriet  C.  Alexander. 
A.  Vail  Allen,  trustee. 
S.  Allen. 
Irving  C.  Bull. 
Mabel  Horton  BulL 
Albert  Bunker. 
W.  D.  Bumham. 
A.  Ghesebrough. 
Elizabeth  S.  Clark. 
Fannie  D.  Clark. 
Frederick  H.  Clark. 
Henry  A.  Clark. 
Warren  D.  Clark. 
Walter  H.  Close. 

C.  W.  Cook. 
Augusta  E.  Corbin. 
S.  Georgiana  Crabb* 
Edward  Crabbe. 
Calvert  Crary. 
Clare  J.  Crary. 
Horace  A.  Crary. 
Jerry  Crary. 
Louise  B.  Crary. 
Miner  D.  Crary. 
Roscoe  Crary. 
Ruth  Horton  Crary. 
Charles  T.  Crocker. 
Jennie  A.  Crocker. 
William  H.  Crocker. 
Edson  G.  Davidge. 
G.  G.  Davidge. 

M.  Ella  Davidge. 
Samuel  P.  Davidge. 
Sherwood  B.  Dnvldge. 
T.  CHve  Da  vies. 
Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co. 
Bessie  D.  Dearborn. 

D.  B.  Dearborn. 

P.  B.  Dearborn,  Jr. 


(Ltd.). 


Geo.  S.  Dearborn. 

C^rge  S.  Dearborn,  trustee. 

E.  R.  Dimond. 

E.  D.  Douglas. 

Walter  Tj.  Douglaa 

L.  May  Flint 

Simeon  Ford. 

W.  G.  Garrltt 

J.  0*B.  Gunn. 

H.  Hackfeld  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

H.  O.  Havemeyer. 

Carrie  J.  Horton. 

Elizabeth  A.  Horton. 

Eugene  Horton. 

Sidney  D.  Horton. 

Walter  L.  Horton. 

Warren  G.  Horton. 

Wllllmena  G.  Horton. 

Elizabeth  Howell  and  James  H.  Post, 
trustees  In  trust  for  Frederick  H. 
Howell. 

Frederick  H.  Howell. 

Helen  A.  Howell  and  Thomas  A. 
Howell,  trustees. 

Edward  C.  Hoyt 

George  S.  Hoyt 

Theo.  R.  Hoyt 

Walter  S.  Hoyt  . 

Harriet  B.  Hussey. 

Marlon  Crary  IngersolL 

H.  E.  D.  Jackson. 

Arthur  G.  Johnson. 

Ellas  M.  Johnson. 

Gilbert  H.  Johnson. 

Isaac  B.  Johnson. 

James  W.  Johnson. 

Executors,  estate  of  Ada  L  Jones,  de- 
ceased. 

Carrie  B.  Jones. 
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List  of  Stockholders  American-Haw auar  Steamship  CV). — Ck>Dtinaed. 


Cbarles  H.  Jones, 
Henry  L.  Jones. 
Joseph  W.  L.  Jones. 
R  Brewster  Jones. 
Elinor  Lapham. 
John  H.  Lapham. 
John  J.  Lapham. 
Lewis  H.  Lapham. 
Roger  D.  Laphauu 
Rath  Lapham. 
Edith  W.  Lloyd. 
Alice  D.  Mackenzie. 
F.  D.  MoUenhaaer. 
J.  Adolph  MoUenhaaer. 
John  Moll^hauer. 
C.  P.  Morse. 
Henry  C.  Mott 
S.  Pearson  &  Son  (Ltd.). 
Alatheia  A.  Plumnier. 
H.  W.  Poett 
Abrani  S.  Post. 
James  H.  Post. 
Anna  G.  RockwelL 
Mrs.  T.  G.  RockwelL 
Tamar  G.  Rockwell. 
John  Rosenfeld's  Son& 


Louis    Rosenfeia    and    Henry    Rosen* 

feld,  trustees. 
William  B.  Ryan. 
Annette  VaU  Schlaet 
Arnold  Sclilaet,  executor  of  the  will  d 

E.  A.  Schlaet,  deceased, 
Oscar  T.  Sewall. 
Virginia  A.  Smith. 
Allen  M.  Sutton. 
Henry  W.  Taft 
Ruth  L.  Taylor. 
The    Tehuantepec    National    Railway 

Ck>. 
Nathaniel  Tooker. 
Norman  B.  Tooker. 
Victor  H.  Thun. 
George  A.  Vail. 
A.  S.  Wilcox. 
G.  N.  Wilcox. 
Corinne  H.  Wiley,  Thomas  A.  Howell, 

James  H.  Post,  trustees  in  trust  for 

Corinne  H.  Wiley. 
Williams,  Dlmond  &  Co. 
Cassine  G.  Wilson. 
J.  Howard  Wilson. 
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AFFEHDIX  TO  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  SMITH,  OENESAL  SXTPEB- 
INTENDENT  PANAMA  BAILBOAD  CO.     (See  p.  174.) 

Panama  Kailroad  Co., 
New  Tork^  February  i,  1919. 
Col.  George  W.  Gobthals, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  We  received  a  cablegram  from  the  Isthmus  asking  us 
to  prepare  and  hand  you,  on  your  arrival  at  New  York,  a  statement 
showing  securities  held  by  our  company,  the  cost  of  same,  the  rate 
of  interest,  present  market  value,  and  from  whom  purchased. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  details  requested: 


Amount. 

Description  of  bonds. 

Price  paid. 

Ifarket 
value 

Jan.  31, 
1912. 

Value. 

From  whom  purchased. 

In- 
creased. 

Depre- 
ciared. 

harvey  Flak  &  Son 

$150,000 
100,000 

luO,000 
50,000 
100.000 

100.000 

100.  uoo 

100.  UJO 

100,00(1 
100.000 

100,000 

200.000 

100,000 
100,000 

New  York  8tM4)  4  per 
cent  bonds,  due  1961. 

Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern R.  R.  consol.  7  per 
cent  bonds,  doe  1915. 

New  York  State  4  per 
cent  bonds,  due  1961. 

New  York  City  3  per 
cent  bonds,  due  19l7. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn  7 
per  cent  bonds,  due 
1916. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Iiouls 
R.  R.  4per  cent  bonds, 
series  H,  due  1961. 

Chicago,  Burlincton  A 
Quincy  general  mort- 

Delaware  A  Hudson  first 
refunding  4  per  cent 
bonds,  due  1943. 

New  York  City  3  per 
cent  bonds,  due  1919. 

Union  Pacific  first  lien 
and  refunding  4  per 
cent  bonds,  due  2008- 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
refunding  4  per  cent 
bonds,  due  1965. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
&WashbistonR.R.4 
per  cent  bonds,  due 
1943. 

Oreat  Northern  4i  per 
cent  bonds,  due  1961. 

Chicago,  Burlington  & 
QuScv  (Illinois  Di- 
vision) Zh  per  cent 
bonds,  due  1949. 

108} 
109.201 

103.45 
94.84 
109.8926 

98.50 

96 

961 

96A 
101 

991 

87f 

103 
106.50 

103 
951 
100.30 

on 

99 
93 

m 

964 
102 

1014 

871 

1562.50 

701.00 

Wm.  a.  ifaiistiawe  &  Co. 

450.00 

$142.50 

502.50 

500.00 
750.00 

375.00 

687.50 
62.50 

312.50 

2,000.00 

1,625.00 

n  B«m«7  4cOo 

Kisk  A  Roblnaon 

Speyer  6i  Co 

HvriB  Forbes  A  Co 

R.L.Dft7&Co 
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The  prices,  which  are  indicated  as  the  market  value  of  these  securi- 
ties, are  those  that  were  bid  for  them  on  January  ^1,  1912,  and  not 
the  asking  price,  which,  in  every  instance,  is  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  higher  than  the  bid  price. 

The  depreciation  of  the  securities  held  in  the  "reserve  fund" 
amounts  to  $2,306.    The  increased  value  is  $6,455,  making  the  net 
value  of  the  securities  on  January  31,  1912.  $4,149  in  excess  of  their 
costs  at  the  time  they  were  secured  for  the  "  reserve  fund.'* 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Assistant  to  Vice  President. 


New  Yobk,  January  SI,  191%. 
Treasurer's  statement,  Panama  RaUroad  Co. 

Cash  assets  of  the  company: 
Gash  in  banks — 

2  per  cent  Fourth  National  Bank,  general  account $1S1, 007.  II 

FV>urth  National  Bank,  back  chargeB  account 1, 831. 75 

2  per  cent.  Chase  National  Banii,  general  account 72, 901. 37 

Chnse  Nntloiml  Bank,  Isthmus  draft  account 6,845.16 

Battery  Park  National  Bank 23,959.05 

Deposit  with  trust  companies — 

3  per  cent.  Mercantile  Trust  CJo 400,000.00 

2i  per  cent.  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co 400, 000. 00 

2i  per  cent.  United  States  Trust  Co 300, 000. 00 

8  per  cent.  Standard  Trust  Co 260, 000. 00 

2i  per  cent,  Fulton  Trust  Co 250,000.00 

2i  per  cent.  Guaranty  Trust  Co 800,000.00 

Deposit  with  Credit  Lyonnais,  London — 

As  per  letters  of  advice  to  Jan.  17,  1912,  £197-2-0,  at 

K85  955. 93 

2,186,060.87 

8.  Demuvo,  Treasurer. 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CoifMERCE, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  Tuesday,  January  SO,  191t. 

STATEME9T  OF  DB.  EMOBY  B.  JOHVSOV. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  may  state  your  name,  position,  and 
the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Dr.  Johnson.  My  name  is  Emory  R.  Johnson.  I  am  professor  of 
transportation  and  commerce  at  the  University  of  Penns^vania,  and 
have  been  special  commissioner  on  Panama  Canal  traiiic  and  tolls 
since  the  1st  of  September,  191 1 ,  to  which  position  I  was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  by  direction  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  What  offices  have  you  ever  held  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
1899  to  1904;  and  active  about  30  months  of  that  time — the  period 
when  the  investigations  were  being  made  that  resulted  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Panama  route. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  have  kept  yourself  familiar  with 
the  subject  of  Isthmian  Canal  construction  ever  since  your  boyhood, 
have  you  not.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Johnson.  My  boyhood  somewhat  antedates  my  connection 
with  canal  matters,  but  for  the  last  20  years  I  have  tried  to  keep 
famiUar  with  tlie  subject. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Did  you  prepare  the  statement  appearing  in  the 
report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  relative  to  commerce,  which 
appeared  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Panama  route,  the  report  of 
1901? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  was  appointed  by  the  President  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  make  an  economic  investigation.  As  a  member  of 
the  cornmission  I  prepared  a  somewhat  elaborate  report  on  The 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Value  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  The  report 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  consisted  of  a  report  preparea  by 
the  entire  commission  and  signed  by  the  commission.  In  that  there 
was  a  brief  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
value  of  the  canal  and  that  chapter  summarized  the  detailed  report 
which  was  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  report  proper.  The  detailed 
report  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  within 
the  past  few  montns  in  a  pamphlet  form. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  of  late  made  a  special  study  of  certain 
phases  of  the  expected  canal  results,  and  you  may,  if  you  wiU,  sum- 
marize the  different  parts  of  the  field  of  your  recent  investigation  on 
that  subject.  I  suppose  you  will  prefer  to  just  confine  your  state- 
ment to  those. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  investigate  three  subjects:  Panama  Canal 
traffic,  tolls,  and  the  measurement  of  vessels.  The  report  is  in  prog- 
ress and  parts  of  it  are  well  advanced;  other  parts  are  only  partially 
covered  thus  far. 

The  first  topic  that  I  took  up  was  that  of  the  traffic.  The  study 
of  traffic,  to  speak  first  briefly  of  the  general  scope  of  the  investigation, 
required  me  to  start  with  a  detailed  investigation  of  distances  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  alternative  routes.  The  investiga- 
tion of  distances  led  to  the  compilation  of  some  14  tabids  of  distances, 
copies  of  wliich  I  should  like  to  place  before  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  may  decide  whether  or  not  these  tables  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  my  testimony.  They  will  be  incorporated  in  the  report 
to  the  President,  accompanied  by  text  discussing  the  significance  of 
these  tables. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  own  judgment  as  to  the  mattriadity 
of  these  tables  to  the  value  of  the  statement  you  are  making) 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  they  underlie  most  of  what  I  have  to  sav. 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  you  not  think  they  ought  to  go  into  the 
record  along  with  your  statement  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  To  make  the  record  complete  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  do  so;  but,  as  I  say,  each  member  of  the  committee  will  have 
the  tables  and  they  will  appear  later  in  the  completed  report. 

The  Chairman.  If  thoy  are  not  very  voluminous,  witnout  objec- 
tion the  stenographer  will  place  them  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  tables  are  intended  to  show  three  things: 

(a)  The  distances  in  nautical  miles  for  full-powered  steamers 
between  large  commercial  ports,  including  calls  en  route  at  designated 
points. 

(b)  The  net  reduction,  stated  in  nautical  miles,  effected  by  Uie 
Panama  Canal  in  the  length  of  ocean  routes. 

(c)  The  net  saving  in  days  of  steaming  time  that  vessels  of  different 
speeds  can  make  by  using  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  the  tables  of  distances  all  figures  are  for  nautical  miles^  6,080 
feet,  and  not  in  statute  or  land  miles,  5,280  feet;  for  routes  via. 
Panama,  the  length  of  the  canal,  41  nautical  miles,  is  included.  The 
Suez  Canal  is  reckoned  at  87  nautical  miles,  that  being  the  distance 
in  miles  between  the  Mediterronean  and  the  Ked  Sea. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  Much  of  what  I  have  to  sav  and  the  answers  to  many 
of  your  questions  will  require  the  use  of  the  word  "ton**  and  '* ton- 
nage," and,  having  long  wrestled  with  the  intricacies  of  the  meanin*^ 
of  tonnage,  I  have  thought  best,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  devote  five  typo- 
written  pages  to  "Tonnage  definitions  and  tonnage  ratios." 

The  Chawmas.  Is  that  the  statement  you  sent  us  ?  Let  that  go 
in  the  record  right  there. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Each  member  of  the  commission,  I  think,  has  re- 
ceived this  statement. 

Exhibit  B. 

Tonnage  DEFiNrriONs  and  Tonnagb  Ratios. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tons — vessel  tons  and  cargo  tons.  Each  of  these  two  kinds 
of  tons  is  used  with  several  different  meanings. 

VESSEL  tonnage. 

Vessel  tonnage  is  of  four  kinds — displacement,  gross  register,  net  register,  and  dead- 
weight capacity. 

The  displacement  tonnage  of  a  vessel  is  its  weight  in  tons  of  2,240pounds  and  is 
equal  to  me  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  ship  when  floating.  iFrom  the  plans 
and  drawings  required  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  may  be  determined  the  numbw 
of  cubic  feet  of  water  which  the  ship  wiU  displace  at  any  given  draft.  The  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  being  known,  the  displacement  tonnage  is  thus  readily  deter- 
mined. Displacement  tonnajg:e  is  used  to  designate  the  size  of  war  vessels,  but  is  not 
employed  in  merchant  shippm^. 

A  register  ton  is  a  purely  arbitrary  unit — 100  cubic  feet.  The  ^ross  register  tonnajge 
of  a  vessel  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  100  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  the  entire 
closed-in  capacity  of  the  ship.  A  vessel  has  one  ''gross''  ton  for  each  100  cubic  feet 
of  its  entire  capacity.  This  method  of  determining  gross  register  tonnage  dates 
from  1854. 

To  establish  a  uniform  method  of  measuring  and  registering  vessels,  the  Britiah 
Govemmenf;  in  1852  adopted  a  method  of  measuring  the  cubical  capacities  of  hulls 
that  a  Mr.  Moorsom  had  worked  out.  The  British  Government  wishing  to  change  as 
little  as  possible  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine  as  the  figures  then  stood  on  the 
registry  nooks,  instructed  Mr.  Moorsom  to  submit  a  plan  of  applying  his  method  of 
measuring  vessels  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  minimum  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
existing  registry  of  ships.  The  total  register  tonnage  of  the  British  marine  in  1852 
was  3,700,000,  as  then  reported  to  the  Government;  and  Mr.  Moorsom  found  that  his 
system  of  measuring  flhips  made  the  total  capacity  of  the  hulls  of  the  British  fleet 
363,412.456  cubic  feet.  Thus  he  said  that  "if  the  real  total  capacity  in  cubic  feet  is 
divided!  by  the  total  register  tonnage,  the  dividend  will  be  the  figure  by  which  the 
capacity  in  cubic  feet  must  be  divided  in  order  to  produce  this  registered  tonnage.!' 
The  ratio  of  the  tonnage  as  it  stood  on  the  Britiah  books,  3,700,000  in  1852,  to  Moorsom 's 
figures  for  the  capacity  of  British  ships,  "364,412,456,"  was  98.22.  To  simplify  the 
calculation  of  gross  re^ster  tonnage,  tne  Government  adopted  100  cubic  feet,  instead 
of  98.22  cubic  feet,  as  a  register  ton.  The  Moorsom  rules  and  the  register  ton  of  100 
cubic  feet  were  made  official  by  the  British  merchimt  shipping  act  of  1854.  The 
Moorsom  rules  were  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  1865  ana  by  most  countries  of  the 
world  between  1870-1890. 

To  determine  the  net  register  tonnage  of  a  vessel,  there  is  deducted  from  the  entire 
capacity  of  the  hull  the  space  occupied  by  the  crew,  master's  cabin,  steering  and 
anchor  gear  below  deck,  boatswain's  stores,  chart  house,  and  spaces  occupied  by  pro- 
pelling power  (engines,  boilers,  shaft  tunnel,  fixed  coal  bunkers).  These  deductions 
naving  oeen  made,  the  net  register  tonnage  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  in  the  remaining  space  by  100.  In  an  up-to-date  freight  steamer,  as 
measured  by  British,  American,  or  German  rules,  the  net  register  is  somewhat  less 
than  two-thirds  the  gross  register.  In  the  case  of  a  high-speed  passenger  vessel,  so 
much  of  the  capacity  of  the  ship  is  taken  up  with  propelling  machinery,  fixed  coal 
bunkers,  crew  space,  etc.,  that  the  net  register  tonnage  may  be  less  than  half,  some- 
times not  more  than  one-third,  of  the  gross  register. 

The  dead-weight  capacity  of  a  vessel  is  the  number  of  tons  of  2,240  pounds  that  the 
vessel  is  capable  of  carrying  when  loaded  to  its  maximum  draft.    Dead-weight 
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capacity  is  a  unit  of  frequent  commerci^  usa^e.  The  payment  for  veaselB  chartered 
for  a  period  of  time  is  based  upon  dead-weignt  capacity ,  i.  e.,  time  charter  rates  are 
a  certain  siun  per  dead-weight  ton  per  month.  The  ratio  of  net  renter  tonnage  to 
dead-weight  capacity  depends  upon  the  tyjpe  of  vessel  and  upon  the  rules  applied 
in  the  measurement  of  tne  ship.  Ordinarily^  the  dead-weight  capacity  is  from  2} 
to  2f  times  the  net  register  tonnage. 

CAROO  TONNAGE. 

The  cargo  ton  is  of  two  classes— weigh t  and  measiu^men  t.  The  weigh  t  ton  employed 
in  ocean  conmierce  is  either  the  English  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  or  the  metric  ton 
of  2,204.62  pounds.  More  countries  have  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  thus  the  metric  ton,  than  have  the  English  system  and  the  long  ton.  The 
English  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds  is  used  for  most  traffic  by  rail  and  by  inland  water- 
ways within  the  United  States. 

A  large  share  of  the  cargo  carried  by  ocean  vessels  is  shipped  not  by  weight  but  by 
measurement  tonnage,  40  cubic  feet  bein^  considered  a  ton.  Grain,  minerals  and 
some  other  articles  regularly  move  by  weight,  but  manufactures,  general  merchan- 
dise, and,  in  fact,  most  kinds  of  ocean  freight  are  taken  at  "ship's  option,*'  weight 
or  measurement,  and  the  option  taken  is  ordinarily  measurement.  It  is  said  that 
40  cubic  feet  was  adopted  as  a  measurement  ton  because  a  long  ton  of  wheat  occu- 
pies 40  cubic  feet  in  the  hold  or  berth  of  a  ship.  In  the  statistics  of  ocean  freight  both 
the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  and  the  measurement  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  are  indiscrim- 
inately included,  ana  thus  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  published  statistics  of 
ocean  cargo  tonnage  the  actual  weight  of  traffic  moved  upon  the  high  seas. 

TONNAOB  BATI08 

In  loadmg  vessels  heavy  articles  of  comparatively  small  bulk,  such  as  pig  iron,  steel 
rails,  grain,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship's  hold  to  make  the  vessel  steady. 
On  top  of  the  heavy  cargo  package  freight  or  general  merchandise  is  placed  in  order  to 
make  maTimum  use  of  uie  available  cargo  space  in  the  vessel.  The  laigor  the  amount 
of  measurement  cai^go  the  greater  the  number  of  ''tons "  of  paying  frei^t  that  can  be 
carried.  A  modem  freight  steamer  of  the  shelter-deck  type  (a  ship  with  the  space 
above  the  upper  deck  entirely  inclosed)  can  be  loaded  witn  measurement  cargo  of  a 
greater  tonnage  than  its  dead-weight  capacity.  A  British  ship  of  4,640  tons  gross  reg- 
ister (to  cite  ^gures  rejgarding  an  actual  ship")  has  a  dead-weight  capacity  of  8,500  tons. 
If  suitable  commodities  can  be  obtained,  tnis  ship  can  be  loaded  with  9,500  tons  of 
measurement  cargo.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ship  of  the  well-deck  type  (a  vessel  upon 
which  the  spaces  on  the  main  deck  between  the  forecastle  and  the  Driage  house  and 
the  bridge  house  and  the  poop  are  not  inclosed)  can  carry  measurement  CBip>  of  fewer 
tons  than  its  dead-weight  capacity.  An  actual  freight  vessel  of  British  registry  of  the 
well-deck  type  is  reported  to  have  5,400  tons  gross  register  and  a  dead-wei^t  capacity 
of  8,515  tons. 

The  ratio  of  the  net  register  of  any  particular  ship  to  its  groes  register  and  to  the 
number  of  tons  of  cargo  it  can  carry  will  vary  with  the  vessel's  type  of  construction 
and  the  rules  employed  in  determining  net  register;  but,  taking  the  freight  steamers 
of  the  world  as  they  run,  the  net  register  is  about  two-thirds  of  ue  gross  register,  and 
loaded  vessels  carry  on  the  average  about  2}  tons  of  freight  for  each  ton  net  r^:iBter. 
The  ratio  of  net  register,  gross  register,  and  tons  of  freight  is  as  1  to  1^  to  2}.  For  exam- 
ple, a  cargo  steamer  of  6,000  tons  gross  register  will  measure  about  4,000  tons  net  register 
ana  will  ordinarily  carry  about  9,000  tons  of  freight. 

In  the  sailing  vessel  the  ratio  of  net  to  gross  register  is  much  higher,  being  about 
7  to  8,  because  none  of  the  ship's  space  is  occupied  by  propelling  engines  and  coal 
bunkers.  The  cargo  tonnage  of  a  loaded  sailing  vessel — number  of  tons  of  freight — 
averages  about  1|  times  the  net  register.  In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  net  register, 
gross  r^:i8ter,  and  caigo  tonnage  in  an  up-to-date  sailing  vessel  is  about  7  to  8  to  12. 
A  sailing  vessel  of  2,100  tons  net  register  will  measure  about  2,400  tons  gross  and  will 
be  capable  of  carrying  about  3,500  tons  of  freight. 

The  ratio  of  cargo  tonnage  (tons  of  freight  carried)  to  the  net  register  tonnage  of  the 
shipping,  including  both  sail  and  steam,  actually  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  was  shown  by  an  investigation  made  in  1899  to  be  about  1}  to  1.  The  ratio 
was  found  to  be  somewhat  different  in  the  commerce  of  different  sections  of  the  world, 
a  i&ct  that  would  naturally  result  from  differences  in  cargo  handled  and  in  the  extent 
to  which  vessels  could  be  operated  with  full  lading  instead  of  light  or  in  ballast. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  Having  studied  distances,  I  next  took  up  the  subject 
of  traffic  with  the  purpose  of  measuring,  as  accurately  as  statistical 
science  permitted,  the  tonnage  of  yessels  engagCKl  in  commerce^  in 
1910,  that  would  have  used  the  canal  had  the  canal  been  open  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  say  **  would  have  used  the  canaJL" 
Doctor,  have  you  in  mind  such  a  division  or  classification  of  traffic 
as  would  indicate  to  us  the  part  that  naturally  normaUy  adhere  to 
Suez  and  would  under  Uke  conditions  adhere  to  us  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have:  yes,  sir.  My  assistant  and  I  have  studied 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  the  forces  which  determine  the  move- 
ments of  commerce  and  have  sought  to  exclude  strictly  trom  the 
tables  we  have  prepared  everything  that  was  not  commercially  tribu- 
tary to  the  Panama  route.  1  have  11  traffic  tables,  which  I  sent  to 
the  PubUc  Printer  yesterday  morning  with  the  promise  or  expecta- 
tion that  I  should  have  them  to-morrow  morning  to  present  to  your 
committee.  I  am  called  a  half  day  ahead  of  time,  but  I  shall  be 
able  to-morrow  morning  to  lay  before  this  committee  the  traffic 
tables  which  may  form  tne  basis  of  questioning  me  on  the  subject  of 
traffic.  I  shall  oe  able  to  supply  each  member  of  the  committee 
with  proofs  of  the  tables.  In  passing,  I  will  simply  say  to-day  that 
in  the  report  of  1899-1901  the  statistics  of  the  then  available  traffic 
showed  tnat  if  the  canal  had  then  been  in  existence  the  net  register 
tonnage  of  vessels  then  registered^  using  the  canal  that  year,  would 
have  been  very  nearly  5,000,000. 

A  Member.  Five  millions  for  each  of  the  two  years  you  name  ) 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is,  in  1899  the  commerce  that  could  have  used 
the  canal  advantageously  required  the  movement  of  5,000,000  net 
register  tons  of  shipping.  Corresponding  statistics  for  the  years 
1909-10 — our  fiscal  year  ends  June  30 — show  available  Panama  ton- 
nage that  year  of  8,328,029  tons.  The  tables  which  I  shall  lav  before 
the  committee  in  the  morning  will  classify  and  show  in  detidl  the  items 
of  which  that  total  is  made  up. 

Mr.  Covington.  Could  you  give  us  at  this  time  how  much,  approxi- 
mately, is  coastwise  tonnage  and  how  much  is  cross-seas  tonnage  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  coast-to-coast  traffic  to-day  is  comparatively 
small.  It  consists  of  that  handled  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec, 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Doyou  wish  that  I  should  go  into  an  analysis  of  those  tables  now  ? 

Tne  Chairman.  I  think  not.  Right  there,  in  this  interval  of  time, 
can  you  develop  a  ratio  of  increase  per  year  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  the  next  point  I  shall  take  up.  Having 
measured  the  traffic  in  1899  and  having  measured  it  agam  11  years 
later  by  the  same  methods,  we  were  Me  to  determine  the  rate  of 
increase  in  available  tonnage,  and  we  found  it  to  be  59  per  cent  per 
decade.  The  increase  for  1 1  years  had  been  66^  per  cent,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  growth  of  59  per  cent  in  10  years.  Having  meas- 
ured the  traffic  in  1910,  the  next  problem  was  to  estimate  ^at  the 
tonnage  will  probably  be  at  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1914-15. 
The  problem  we  had  to  determine  statistically  was  whether  we  might 
assume  for  the  five-year  period  beginning  in  1910  and  ending  in  1915 
a  continuance  of  the  rate  of  increase  that  had  prevailed  from  1899  to 
1910.  To  determine  whether  it  was  safe  to  assume  a  continuance  of 
that  rate  of  increase,  we  studied  the  growth  of  commerce  in  many 
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Sarts  of  the  world.  The  easiest  and  first  test  to  apply  was  that  of  the 
uez.  We  found  there  a  growth  of  70  per  cent  in  a  decade.  I  will 
not  go  much  into  details.  The  foreign  trade  of  22  leading  nations  of 
the  world  increased  58.4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  shows  nearljr  as  great  growth  of  traflBc,  avail- 
able growth  for  Panama — traffic  wnich  could  use  the  route  advanta- 
geously— nearly  as  great  a  growth  as  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  reasons  for  that,  I  uiink,  can  be  made  very 
clear  as  we  come  to  take  this  up  in  detail.  Of  coiurse  we  realize  that 
in  the  case  of  traffic  that  will  use  the  Panama  Canal  we  are  deaUng 
with  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  commercialhr  young  nations,  where 
the  rate  of  ^wth  is  normally  rapid.  Tramc  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  Amenca  has  a  relatively  more  rapid  rate  of  increase  than  the 
traffic  of  Europe. 

An  increase  of  59  per  cent  per  decade  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  26.08  per  cent  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  ensuing  decade 
(the  percentage  of  increase  for  an  entire  decade  reduced  to  the  per- 
centage of  increase  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade  results  in  less  tnan 
one-half  of  the  percentage  for  the  decade,  or  26.08  per  cent).  The 
traffic  of  1909  and  1910,  8,328,000  tons,  increased  by  26.08  per  cent, 
gives  a  probable  traffic  for  the  opening  years  of  the  canal  of  ten  and 
one-half  million  tons  per  anniun.  These  figures  are  all  for  net 
register  of  vessels. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Panama  Canal  it  seemed 
desirable  to  study  with  some  care  the  financial  and  trs^c  history  of 
the  Suez  Canal;  also,  the  traffic,  tolls,  and  revenue  of  the  Edel  Canal, 
which  is  a  Government  canal  and  operated  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Germany-  the  Manchester  Canal,  which  is  a  private  canal 
run  by  a  sdmipublic  corporation;  and  the  Amsterdam  Canal,  which 
is  a  pubUc  waterway.  I  have  here  in  printed  forms  the  tables  which 
will  accompany  the  discussion  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  tables  give 
the  dimensions  of  the  canal^  its  traffic,  receipts,  and  disbursements. 

The  Chatkman.  Insert  it  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  EscH.  Is  the  traffic  on  the  Corinthian  Canal  of  sufficient  im* 
portance  to  give  you  any  information  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  did  not  think  it  was.  The  data  on  that  might 
easily  be  included,  but  it  seemed  not  important  enough  to  make  a 
special  study  of  it. 

The  central  part  of  the  investiration  in  progress  of  course  has  to  do 
with  tolls  and  reyanue.  The  traffic  study  is  to  determine  the  basis  on 
whidi  charges  are  to  be  made  and  must  of  course  precede  any  de- 
tefmination  of  toUa  In  the  consideration  of  tolls  the  first  general 
problem  to  solye  is  what  the  chaise  shall  be  based  upon — ^whether  it 
shall  be  upon  a  ship  or  upon  what  is  in  the  ship.  The  eyidence  before 
this  committee  and  the  evidence  that  I  have  thus  far  obtained  points 
clearly  to  the  adoption  of  the  net  tonnage  of  the  vessel  as  the  basis 
for  the  toll  levied  as  r^ards  merchant  vessels  and  of  the  displacement 
tonnage  as  regfuxls  warships.  The  subject  is  still  under  investiga- 
tion^  and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  record  as  having  reached  a  final  con- 
clusion,  but  my  study  thus  far  inclines  me  to  that  opinion.  If  the 
net  register  tonnage  be  made  the  basis  of  the  toll,  another  question 
to  be  decided  is  whether  we  shall  adopt  the  Suez  rules  or  the  American 
rules  for  determining  tonnage.  Aiguments  may  be  advanced  in 
favor  of  either  choice.  My  judgment  is  that  it  will  probably  be  best 
to  adopt  the  American  measur^nent,  provided  it  is  made  to  equal 
the  British  measurement. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  Are  you  going  to  elaborate  that  proposition  later  on  ? 

Dr.  JoNHSON.  I  am  now  making  just  a  brief  categorical  statement 
with  the  thought  that  the  committee  will  later  ask  me  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  both  desirable  and  practical,  by  proper 
course,  to  procure  a  oommon  basis,  to  adopt  a  common  basis  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  Not  immediately,  Mr.  Cnairman.  I  think  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  if  that  subject  is  pushed  by  our  (jovernment  it 
could  be  brought  about.  It  would  first  be  necessary  to  harmonize 
British  and  American  practice  in  regard  to  determining  the  net  register 
tonnage  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  first  part  of  my  question  you  would  answer 
in  the  afl&nnatiye — is  desirable  i 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  certainly  desirable.  That  subject  was  consid- 
ered by  European  countries  in  1869  and  1870,  but  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  postponed  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  unification  of 
measurement  practice,  and  the  subject  was  never  taken  up  again 
seriously.  It  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  that  our  Gtovemment  may 
take  a  lead  in  the  matter.  It  would  seem,  sir,  that  if  the  American 
and  British  practice  is  made  to  harmonize  and  that  is  adopted  at  the 
Panama  Canal  that  would  be  a  force  that  might  lead  other  nations 
to  follow  the  practice. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  more  important  question  in  an  investi- 
gation of  this  character  than  the  effect  of  tolls  upon  traffic  or  the 
relation  of  tolls  to  the  volume  of  traffic  aiid  thus  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  obtainable.  Probably  I  have  given  more  attention  thus 
far  to  that  subject  than  to  any  other  single  one  of  the  many  detaik 
that  have  thus  far  been  considered.    To  eet  at  that  (juestion  I  pre- 

Eared,  first.  Tables  13  and  14,  in  the  list  of  tables  of  distances,  which 
ave  already  been  incorpK>rated  in  the  record.  In  Table  13  will  be 
found  a  statement  of  the  number  of  days  saved  for  vessels  of  different 
speeds  by  the  Panama  Canal  route  between  the  Atlantic-Gulf  ports 
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of  the  United  States  and  Pacific  ports,  American  and  foreign.  Table 
14  states  the  number  of  days  saved  for  vessels  of  different  speeds  via 
the  Panama  Canal  route  between  European  ports  and  the  ports  of 
Pacific  America  and  of  New  Zealand. 

Tlie  tables  show  the  time  saved  from  14  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports, 
Portland  to  Galveston,  and  from  6  European  ports — ^Liverpool, 
Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  and  Gibraltar.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined the  number  of  days  which  a  vessel  of  9,  10,  12,  14,  or  16  knots 
would  save  by  using  the  canal,  the  next  problem  was  to  determine 
how  much  that  meant  in  money  saved.  To  answer  that  question  it 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  from  the  manf^ers  of  steamships  how 
much  it  cost  per  day  to  operate  vessels  of  dinerent  classes  ana  differ- 
ent speeds.  The  information  which  I  secured  through  the  courtesy 
of  a  number  of  steamship  managers  shows  roughly,  and  this  is  a 
very  significant  fact,  that  it  costs  10  cents  per  day  i)er  net  registered 
ton  to  maintain  a  vessel  on  the  seas,  or,  stated  negatively,  that  a  inan 
saves  for  each  day's  reduction  in  steaming  time  10  cents  per  register 
ton  of  his  vessel.  I  am  taking  ordinary  freight  vessels  of  dif^rent 
types. 

Mr.  EscH.  One  of  your  averages  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  one  of  those  statistical  averages  that  are 
extremely  useful,  but  must  be  applied  with  care,  ft  is  a  most 
useful  figure,  but  it  applies  more  closely  to  10-knot  steamers,  which, 
however,  represent  the  class  of  vessels  we  are  most  interested  in  in 
the  subject  of  tolls. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  only  hope  for  an  approximation,  and  if  you  get  an 
approximate  average  it  wul  be  satisfactory  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I  have  gone  into  that  subject  in  more 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  So  that  the  time  to  New  Zealand  drops  down 
to  as  low  as  one-half  day  saving  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  countries  on  the  margin 
of  the  Panama  Canal  traffic  zone.  The  New  Zealand  vessek  will 
not  move  solely  by  anv  one  route. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Australia  drops  below  the  Panama  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Australia  is  not  mentioned  in  Table  13  because  it  is 
distinctly  within  the  district  zone  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned. 

Being  able  to  determine  how  much  a  vessel  owner  saves  for  each 
day  of  time  saved,  and  knowing  the  number  of  days  saved  between 
North  Atlantic  ports,  American  and  European,  and  Pacific  ports,  it 
was  possible  to  discuss  the  effect  of  tolls  upon  tne  use  of  the  ranama 
Canal.  That  is  a  very  complicated  subject,  in  which  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  wish  me  to  go  somewhat  in  detail.  I  will  simply  say, 
in  passing,  that  for  all  points  on  the  west  side  of  North  and  South 
America,  north  of  1,600  miles  south  of  Balboa,  the  Panama  Canal 
has  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  will 
in  no  wise  be  affected  by  any  toll  that  the  CJovemment  is  likely  to 
impose.  From  a  point  1,500  miles  south  of  Balboa  to  a  point  2,600 
miles  south  the  Panama  Canal  again  has  the  monopoly  of  the  traffic 
as  far  as  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, but  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  the  toll  may  become  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  use  of  the  canal.  That  is  a 
very  important  thousand  miles  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
because  it  includes  the  nitrate  fields,  from  whidi  now  are  sent 
annually  2,500,000  cargo  tons. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Is  Chile  in  that? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  the  north  part  of  Chile.  South  of  2^500 
miles  south  of  Balboa  one  soon  reacnes  Valparaiso  and  the  agricul- 
tural portion  of  ChUe.  There  one  is  distinctly  on  the  boundary,  in 
the  competitive  zone  where  the  traffic  will  probably  be  turned 
toward  tne  Panama  Canal  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by  the  toll 
imposed. 

As  regards  all  of  the  commerce  across  the  Pacific,  tolls  will  be  influ- 
ential in  determining  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal.  As  far  as  our 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards  are  concerned,  a  toll  of  fair  proportions 
may  be  imposed.  As  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  toll  must  be 
low,  if  Panama  gets  any  appreciable  portion  of  the  conmierce  of  the 
Orient. 

The  Chairman.  Sailing  on  long  tangents  between  Europe  and 
Pacific  ports,  the  difference  would  not  justify  the  toll,  sailing  on  long 
tangents  they  could  reach  the  Straits  of  Magellan  more  cheaply. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Many  factors  determine  the  choice  of  route  taken 
by  yessels  between  Liverpool  and  Yokohoma.  Distance  and  tolls 
will  be  only  two  factors.  As  far  as  distance  and  tolls  are  the  deter- 
mining forces  the  advantages  lie  with  Suez  and  against  Panama,  but 
there  are  other  factors,  as,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  coal  en  route,  a 
subject  into  which  I  assume  that  we  will  desire  to  go  in  this  investiga- 
tion, and  there  are  other  factors  also. 

Tne  Chairman.  My  su^estion  applied  both  to  Panama  and  Suez 
where  there  were  long  tangents,  tnat  perhaps  the  route  through 
M^ellan  would  save  fuel. 

.  Dr.  Johnson.  Long  tangents  are  to  be  avoided,  if  I  may  say  so, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  traffic  is  now  mainly  handled  in  steamers 
that  avoid,  if  possible,  taking  up  much  of  their  displacement  by  coal 
instead  of  by  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  no  provisions  in  the  southern  part  of 
South  America  for  recoaling  or  revictualing? 

Dr.  Johnson.  One  may  recoal  at  Coronel,  in  Chile,  about  37® 
southj  with  poor  coal.  If  your  tangent  leads  up  the  coast  of  South 
America  your  vessel  coming  north  will  come  more  and  more  into  the 
ra^e  of  good  and  less  expensive  coal  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  factors  other  than  distance  aflfecting  the  choice  of  routes, 
and  factors  other  than  tolls.  The  chief  one  of  these,  as  I  have  said,  is 
the  supply  of  coaling  facilities  and  the  cost  of  coal  by  alternative 
routes  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  but  well  along  with  a  detailed  study 
of  that  subject.  I  think  by  the  end  of  this  week  we  shall  be  able  to 
lay  before  the  committee,  if  it  is  desired,  rather  complete  information 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  coaling  by  the  alternative  routes. 

The  third  and  last  large  subdivision  of  the  investigation  in  progress 
has  to  do  with  the  measurement  of  vessels.  That,  naturally,  requires 
one  to  compare  the  main  features  of  the  British,  German,  Suez,  and 
American  systems  of  measuring  vessels.  It  is  desirable  to  study  the 
Suez  system  with  especial  care.  Havii^  decided  what  measurement 
rules  had  best  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  at  Panama,  it  is 
then  necessary  to  formulate  the  rules.  This  study  of  the  measure- 
ment of  vessels  is  less  advanced  than  any  other  portion  of  the  investi- 
gation, although  I  have  considerable  information  on  that  subject. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the 
inquiry  where  and  as  the  committee  wishes. 
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The  Chaibman.  Members  of  the  committee  are  at  liberty  to  inter- 
rogate the  doctor. 

I)r.  Johnson.  May  I  suggest ,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  yery  de- 
tailed subject  here,  that  it  may  be  well,  possibly,  to  follow  roughly 
the  outline  which  I  have  suggested,  b^inning  with  the  discussion  of 
distances,  then  taking  up  traffic,  and  tiien  the  competitiye  rdations 
of  the  Panama  and  Suez  routes  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  surest  that  anyone  of  you  that  takes  up 
the  matter  of  examining  the  doctor  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view 
should  hold  him  until  he  exhausts  the  line  of  questions^  then  turn 
him  over  to  the  next  man. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mabtin.  The  doctor  has  the  subject  under  control  and 
perhaps  can  call  up  his  own. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Cfould  we  not  take  up  the  question  ri^ht  now  of 
measurements,  we  have  had  that  under  discussion,  ana  ask  what- 
ever questions  are  desired  ? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  It  seems  to  me  Uke  rather  a  disadvantage  to 
an  intelligent  presentation  of  the  matter  for  us  to  start  in  just  nap- 
hassGurd  a^dng  questions  of  an  expert,  who  has  made  to  us  no  pre- 
liminary statement  of  his  own.  He  has  just  merely  sketched  the 
subjects  and  referred  to  tables  that  contain  certam  information, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  EscH.  Wh^  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  Dr.  Johnson  to 
take  up  the  question  of  measurements  and  distances  i 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  He  spoke  awhile  ago  of  recommending  the 
American  system  of  measurement,  which,  of  course,  necessarily  mffers 
in  some  particulars  not  clearly  understooc  by  us,  and  the  Sues  system; 
he  might  go  into  those  two  systems  and  show  us  simply  and  clearly 
as  he  can  the  difference  between  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  the  British. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  two  s]^- 
tems  of  net  registered  measurements  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  If  it  be  desired  to  dispose  of  that  subject  first,  I  will 
make  a  brief  statement  on  that  question  of  measurement. 

Mr.  Stevens.  One  of  the  minor  subjects,  but  important,  and  I 
think  one  of  the  things  we  can  consider  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Did  you  say  the  matter  of  relation  of  tolls  was 
the  most  important  thing  connected  with  your  study  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  everything  centers  about  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  tolls.    You  can  eitner  start  there  or  end  there. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  take  that  sub- 
ject up  first? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  my  desire  to  follow  the  committee's  wishes. 
I  would  think  it  might  be  best,  possibly,  to  dispose  of  this  question 
of  measurement  first.  You  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
that  in  the  hearings;  you  have  had  measurement  experts  here  before 
you.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  anything  about  the  work  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  ship.  I  can,  however,  show  you  the  way  these  measure- 
ments work  out  in  ship  tonnages,  and  in  that  way,  I  think,  give  you 
some  information  as  to  the  effect  of  the  several  systems. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  then,  you 
will  proceed  and  make  your  preliminary  statement. 

Mr.  R10HARD6ON.  Wnat  basis  of  study  did  you  adopt  when  you 
made  comparison  with  the  average  increase  of  tolls  on  the  Suez  Canal  ? 
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Dr.  Johnson.  The  universal  practice  in  Government  charges  is  to 
make  the  chaise  on  the  net  roistered  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  of 
course  all  statistics  as  to  net  registered  tonnage  and  tolls  are  col- 
lected on  that  basis,  and  all  figures  I  would  have  would  be  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  The  American  system  is  net  register,  the  Sues 
system  is  net  register,  but  there  are  some  systems  whereby  the  Sues 
measiu'ement  produces  greater  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  the  British  is  net  register. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  If  he  could  just  take  a  ship  and  go  over  it  and 
show  whereby  the  Suez  produces  tiiis  greater  net  register  tonnage. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  before  me  the  ^oss  and  net  re^tered  tonnage 
of  the  steamship  Keniuckian,  of  the  Amencan-Hawaiian  fleet.  It  is 
a  modem  freight  steamer  of  the  shelter-deck  type.  The  vessel  was 
measured  by  the  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York  under  instruc- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  within  two  months.  The 
ship  was  measured  at  the  same  time  and  place  by  the  United  States 
rules,  the  British  rules,  and  the  Suez  rules.  The  ship  has,  by  the 
United  States  rules,  6,515  tons  gross  register;  British  rules  give  it 
practically  the  same,  only  a  ton  difference,  6,514;  Suez  rules  a  trifle 
more,  6,568  tons,  but  there  is  practically  the  same  gross  tonnage  by 
all  three  of  these  measurements.  The  net  tonnage,  however,  varies 
widely,  the  United  States  rules  giving  this  ship,  the  Kenhickianf 
4,116  tons  net;  the  British  4,085  tons;  the  Suez  rules  4,875  tons — 
the  Suez  measurements  being,  roughly,  20  per  cent  above  the  British 
and  a  little  less  than  20  per  cent  above  the  American.  That  repre- 
sents the  accepted  type  of  the  freight  ship  of  to-day,  which  is  the 
shelter-deck  snip. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  You  think  that  gives  about  the  average  of  the 
greater  measurement  of  net  registered  tonnage  for  the  Suez  method  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  does  for  the  shelter-deck  type  vessel.  A  well- 
deck  ship  would  give  a  different  measure.  I  have  m  hand  figures  for 
the  steamship  Stephen. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  Before  you  leave  the  steamship  you  have  given 
us,  do  you  know  what  the  Suez  people  measure  on  that  ship  that 
the  Umted  States  did  not  measure  in  order  to  get  the  greater  net 
register  tonnage  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  There  are  two  main  causes  of  the  different  results 
in  net  tonnage  by  the  Suez  and  American  rules. 

The  first  cause  of  the  difference  is  in  the  treatment  of  bunker 
spaces  and  Uie  other  cause  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  space  above 
tne  upper  deck.  In  determining  the  gross  registered  tonnage  of  a 
vessel  tne  entire  capacity  of  the  snip,  as  you  know,  is  measured. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Inclucun^  all  the  shelter  deck  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  All  closed-m  spaces  above  the  upper  deck  are  counted 
in  the  gross  tonnage. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  Passenger  cabins  and  aU  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yea;  permanent  ckeed-in  spaces  for  passengers  or 
freight.  To  answer  the  question  a  little  more  specifically  as  to  the 
space  above  the  upper  deck,  if  it  is  a  shelter-deck  ship  with  the 
entire  space  ok)sed  in  so  car^o  can  be  carried  in  it,  that  is  all  meas- 
ured in.  If  the  ship  be  parUy  sheltered  and  partly  open,  well  deck, 
then  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  entire  space  mclosed  in  the 
forecastle  and  in  the  bridge  and  in  the  poop  snail  be  included  or 
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whether  an  arbitrary  rule  shall  be  applied  as  at  Suez,  limifang  the 
amount  of  the  space  within  the  forecastle,  bridge,  and  poop  that 
shall  be  included  in  the  gross  register.  The  Suez  rules,  wnich  I 
have  before  me,  state  on  page  45,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  for  vessels 
fitted  with  single  superstructure,  the  following  rules  obtain  concern- 
ing spaces  to  be  excluded  from  gross  tonnage  to  determine  net 
tonnage: 

First.  Ships  with  one  tier  of  superstructure  only.  First  poop, 
bridge,  forecastle.     The  following  exemptions  are  allowed: 

(a)  Such  length  of  the  poop  measured  from  the  inside  of  the  stem 
timber  at  half  height  of  said  poop  as  shall  be  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
the  full  length  of  the  ship. 

(c)  Such  length  of  the  forecastle  measured  from  the  inside  of  the 
stem  at  half  height  of  the  said  forecastle  as  shall  be  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  fulTlength  of  the  ship. 

What  I  wished  to  say  in  answer  to  the  question  asked  me  was, 
that  the  British  and  American  practice  is  to  measure  in  the  entire 
space  of  the  forecastle  and  the  poop,  for  instance,  and  to  deduct  that 
entire  space  from  the  gross  register. 

The  Suez  Co.,  however,  draucts  in  the  case  of  the  poop  not  to 
exceed  the  space  eaual  to  that  over  one-tenth  of  the  ship,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  forecastle  a  space  of  not  to  exceed  that  over  one-eighth  of 
the  length  of  the  ship,  so  they  make  a  smaller  deduction  than  the 
American  rules. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  They  deduct  a  tenth  and  we  an  eighth  9 

Dr.  Johnson.  They  do  not  consider  the  poop  as  extending  over 
more  than  one-tenth  the  length  of  the  ship,  no  matter  how  long  the 
poop  is,  and  in  the  case  of  the  forecastle,  not  over  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  length  of  the  ship.  Now,  with  modem  accommodation 
for  crews,  those  spaces  are  apt  to  be  more  than  one-eighth  and  one- 
tenth,  and  the  British  and  American  practice  would  be  to  deduct 
from  the  gross  tonnage  those  entire  spaces. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  not  a  necessary  reason  under  the  British 
and  American  laws  why  the  full  spaces  must  be  deducted  ?  In  other 
words,  the  English  and  American  laws  require  a  certain  crew  space — 
that  is,  so  many  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  member  of  the  crew,  do 
thev  not  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  that,  under  our  laws,  makes  it  necessary  to 
deduct  for  crew  space,  while  the  Suez  rules  do  not  9 

Dr.  Johnson.  1  can  not  speak  with  knowledge,  but  I  assume  there 
is  a  reason  for  our  rule  that  entirely  justifies  it.  I  was  simply  calling 
attention  to  the  difference. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  rust  wished  it  to  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  not  appropriate  in  the  midst  of  your  remarks 
to  print  a  translation  of  those  regulations;  or,  better,  put  it  in  an 
):ppendix? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  surest  we  put  in  an  appendix  to  mv  testimony 
a  copv  of  the  Suez  rmes.  They  are  not  very  long.  I  have  here  a 
,  pamphlet  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  mles. 

The  Chairman.  Give  both  to  the  stenographer  to  use  as  an 
appendix. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  will  do  so,  and  I  assume  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  reprint  the  extract  from  our  laws  t 
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The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  Wherein  do  the  American  and  British  systems 
of  measurement  differ  ?    Are  they  not  substantiaUy  the  same  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  May  I  answer  more  fully  the  question  you  asked 
me  a  few  minutes  since  ? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  Oh,  certainly. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  said  that  the  difference  between  the  Suez  and 
American  practice  came,  first  of  all,  from  the  different  treatment  of 
space  above  the  upper  deck,  and  I  have  made  partial  answer  to  that. 

The  Chairman,  uoin^  back  to  your  suggestion  about  printing  the 
British  system  and  askmg  about  inserting  their  laws.  How  much 
is  there  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Nine  printed  pages. 

The  Chairman.  Let  them  all  go  in  together.  Indicate  for  the 
stenographer  that  they  are  to  go  in  as  an  appendix  to  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  treatment  of  bunker  spaces  by  the  Suez  rules 
and  by  the  American  and  British  rules  differs  and  tne  deductions  in 
the  case  of  the  Suez  rules  are  less.  The  Suez  Canal  Co.  adheres  to 
the  rules  as  formulated  by  the  international  commission  of  the 
Danube;  those  rules  were  first  formulated  in  1865.  They  were 
applied  to  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  international  tonnage  commission 
at  Constantinople  in  1873.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
have  me  eo  further  into  that  ?  We  shall  go  somewhat  into  techni- 
calities, if  I  explain  the  Danube  and  the  American  rules. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  The  question  I  asked  was,  is  there  any  substan- 
tial difference  between  the  English  and  the  American  systems  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  want  to  ask  him  this  question  about  the  Danube 
rules  to  see  if  I  can  get  a  definite  idea  in  my  own  mind.  Are  they  not 
just  a  modification  of  the  Moorsom  system,  on  which  both  the  English 
and  American  systems  are  based,  a  method  by  which  certain  spaces 
are  estimated  and  deducted  to  get  the  net  register  tonnage  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Let  me  make  clear  that  the  Moorsom  rules  have  no 
relation  to  this  particular  question.  Mr.  Moorsom  formulated  a  set 
of  rules  for  determining  the  entire  cubic  capacity  of  the  hulls  of  ships 
and  for  measuring  any  particular  space  within  a  ship.  The  problem 
which  we  have  here  is  that  of  the  difference  in  the  practice  as  to  deduc- 
tions from  gross  register  to  ascertain  net  register.  The  Moorsom  rules 
are  used  to  measure  any  space  that  may  be  deducted.  By  the  Moor- 
som rules  one  may  determine  the  entire  capacity  of  the  ship  and  also 
the  cubical  contents  of  such  spaces  as  are  to  be  deducted,  but  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  Moorsom  rules  and  the  regulations  of 
various  countries  as  to  what  spaces  shall  be  subtracted  from  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  vessel  in  determining  net  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  determine  what  part  of  the  ship  you 
omit? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  What  I  meant,  that  [the  Moorsom  rules]  was  the 
foundation  of  our  net  system  of  roister  in  the  United  States  imd 
England. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Since  1854  practically  all  nations  have  dropped  the 
Moorsom  rules  for  measuring  vessels. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  That  l^ing  true,  what  is  the  Danube  rule,  other 
than  set  out  in  this  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  to  wit, 
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''An  arbitrary  method  of  measuring  and  deducting  engine-room 
spaces,  etc."  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  Danube  rules  apply  strictly  to  the  determination 
of  how  much  shall  be  deducted  for  engine-room  and  coal  spaces.  The 
Danube  rule  has  to  do  with  nothing  except  the  coal  ^aces  in  addition 
to  the  engine  room. 

The  Danube  rule  is: 

In  ships  that  do  not  have  fixed  bunkers — 

I  am  reading  from  the  Regulations  for  Navigation  of  the  Suez 
Canal — 

but  transverse  bunkers  with  movable  partitions,  with  or  without  lateral  bunkers, 
measure  the  space  occupied  by  the  engme  room  and  add  to  it  for  screw  steamers  75 
per  cent  and  for  paddle  steamers  50  per  cent  of  such  space. 

That  is  the  Suez  application  of  the  Danube  rule. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Suppose  the  ship  did  have  fixed  bunkers  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  In  case  of  fixed  bunkers,  the  Suez  rules  provide 
that  the  actual  space  occupied  by  the  bunkers  shall  be  measured. 
But  the  rules  state  that  the  Danube  rule  may  be  applied  to  ships 
with  fixed  bunkers,  Ordinarily  it  would  be  much  better  to  measure 
up  the  space  than  to  apply  the  Danube  rule. 

Mr.  Dbiscx>ll.  Better  for  which  side? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Better  for  the  shipowner.  That  i^,  he  will  get  out 
of  it  easier^ 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  do  not  understand  why  the  ship  should  not 
have  sc»me  permanent  coal  space. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Many  ships  are  so  constructed  that,  as  the  bunkers 
are  emptied,  the  partitions  may  be  taken  down,  and  the  spaces  that 
were  occupied  by  coal  may  l>e  filled  up  with  cargo.  Other  ships 
have  fixed  bunkers,  and  thus  as  the  bunkers  are  emptied  the  master  of 
the  ship  can  not  substitute  cargo  for  coal. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Somebody  around  this  table  has  got  to  display 
his  ignorance  now  and  then,  and  as  I  am  from  farthest  inland 
I  may  as  well  do  so. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Why  should  values  increase  under  all  these 
systems  for  years  past  when  the  analysis  of  it  all  is  that  under  different 
systems  the  result  is  generally  the  same  in  the  matter  of  proofs  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  makes  a  great  difference  to  the  Suez  Canal  Co. 
whether  its  deductions  from  the  gross  register  amount  to  36  per  cent 
or  to  28  per  cent  to  determine  the  net  register.  Taking  the  world's 
shipping  as  it  runs,  a  vessel  has  a  net  register  tonnage  of  about  64  per 
cent  of  it  gross  tonnage,  but  by  the  rules  of  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  the 
net  register  amounts  to  72  per  cent  of  the  gross  register  tonnage.  If 
we  were  to  adopt  the  Suez  rules  for  Panama  we  might  fix  a  much 
lower  toll  and  get  the  same  revenue  we  would  get  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  American  rules  with  a  higher  toll. 

I  believe  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  has  been  requested  to 
prepare  for  your  committee  a  comparative  statement  presenting  the 
mam  differences  in  the  measurement  systems  of  the  leading  countries. 

The  Chairman.  He  agreed  to  do  that  in  connection  with  the 
revision  of  his  testimony,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  the 
same  thing.     You  may  beat  him. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  no  desire  to  beat  the  Conmiissioner  of  Navi- 
gation.   I  was  going  to  say  that  the  printing  of  the  American,  British, 
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and  Suez  rules  in  connection  with  my  testimony,  it  would  seem  to 
me  would  give  the  committee  the  information  they  are  now  seeking. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  addressed  to  dol.  Goethals,  chair- 
man of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  by  Col.  Wilson,  subsistence 
officer,  a  letter  of  date  November  15,  1911,  in  which  he  states  that  if 
foreign  countries  measure  their  tonnage  the  same  way  as  the  British 
system,  then  by  orders  in  council  the  tonnage  system  in  the  various 
countries  is  accepted  in  levying  of  various  British  tolls;  and  in  that 
letter  appears  the  list  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  nations  which 
have  adx>pted  the  British  system,  among  which  appear  our  own.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  nave  seen  this  communication. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  substantially  correct  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  not  checked  up  the  dates. 

The  orders  in  council  here  referred  to  are  stated  as  follows  in  section 
84,  British  merchant  shipping  act  of  1894: 


INTERNATIONAL  TONNAGE. 


Section  84,  shipping  act  1894. — By  orders  in  council  ships  of  the  under-mentioned 
countries  having  certificates  of  registry  or  other  national  papers  dated  on  and  after 
the  dates  of  the  adoption  of  the  British  rules  are  no  longer  required  to  be  remeasured 
in  any  port  or  place  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  but  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  tonnage 
denotea  in  the  said  certificates  of  re^try  or  other  national  papers  (see  circular  con- 
taining copies  of  the  orders  in  council) : 


Coimtiies. 


Date  of  adop- 
tion of  British 
rules. 


Dates  of  orders 
inoounciL 


Remadn. 


United  States. 


Danniark.. 


Austria-Hungary . 
Qermany 


Sweden. 


Jan.     1,1866 
Aug.    5,18S2 


Apr.     1,1895 
Oct.     1,1807 


France 
Italy.. 

Spain. 


Apr.  1,1895 
Sept  1,1871 
Jan.     1,1873 


July  1,1895 
July  1,1904 
Feb.  10,1906 

1  Deo.  2,1874 


«Apr.  1,1876 


July  30,1868 
Mar.  19,1883 


Oct.  3,1895 
Feb.  29.1868 
Dec.  30.1878 


Apr.  20,1883 


Nov.  21,1895 
Aug.  19,1871 
July  23,1889 


Feb.  22,1896 
Aug.  10,1904 
May  11,1906 

Mar.  17,1875 
Aug.  5,1875 
Jan.  29,1904 


Aug.  18,1882 


1  Amended  Sept.  25, 1900;  July  12, 1902. 


Steamships  having  certificates  of  nationality, 
dated  after  Aug.  5,  1882.  fuid  prior  to  Apr.  1, 
1895,  may  be  remeasurea  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  eogiae-room  allowance.  (Order  m 
council,  Mar.  19, 1883.) 

Merchant  shipping  act,  1894,  adopted  Apr.  1, 1896. 

Steamships  having  certificates  of  nationality, 
dated  after  Oct.  1,  1876,  and  prior  to  Apr.  1, 
1895,  may  be  measured  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  engine>room  allowance.  (Order  in  council, 
Dec.  30, 1878.) 

After  Sept.  1 ,  1882,  net  tonnage  of  steamships  esti- 
mated under  British  rules  and  denoted  on  the 
national  certificate  is  to  be  accepted  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  (Order  in  council,  Apr.  20, 
1883.) 

Merchant  shipping  act,  1894,  adopted  Apr.  1 ,  1896. 

Steamships  having  certificates  of  nationality 
dated  Jan.  1, 1873.  and  prior  to  July  1, 1805,  may 
be  remeasured  m  the  United  Kingdom  Im' 
engine-room  allowance.  After  June  20,  1888, 
net  tonnage  of  steamships  estimated  imder 
British  rules  and  denoted  on  the  national  pa- 
pers is  to  be  accepted  in  Qm  United  Kingdom. 
(Order  in  council,  Julv  23,  1889.) 

Merchant  shipping  act,  i894,  adopted  July  1, 1896. 

Merchant  shipping  net,  1804,  adopted  July  1. 1904. 

Merchant  shipping  act,  1894,  adopted  Feb.  10, 
1906. 


Spanish  shjpe  are  subject  to  remeasurement  for 
tonnage  in  British  ports,  owing  to  material  dif- 
ference between  the  British  and  Spanish  meth- 
ods of  measurement  (Order  in  council,  Jan. 
29,1904.) 

Steamships  having  certificates  of  nationality 
dated  after  Apr.  1, 1881,  may  be  remeasured  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  engine-room  allow- 
ance. 

t  Sailing  shipa. 
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Coantrieck 


Date  of  adop- 
tion of  Britiah 
rules. 


Dates  of  orders 
incouncU. 


Remarks. 


Sweden.. 


Netheriands. 


Norway. 
Oieeoe... 

Russia... 

Finland. 
HalU  . . . 
Belgium. 

Japan... 


Apr.  1,1881 


Jan.     1,1876 
Jan.     6,1888 


Sept.  18, 1809 

Apr.  1,1876 
Oct.  1,1893 
July     1,1878 


Dec.  20,1879 


May     3,1888 


June  27,1894 
Aug.  14,1879 

Not.  20, 1880 


Mar. 
June 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 


2,1900 
1,1877 
26,1882 
1,1884 
1,1898 
1,1884 


Nov.  20, 1880 
May  3,1882 
Oct.    17,1884 


After  Apr.  1, 1881,  net  tonnage  of  steamships  esti- 
mated under  British  rules  and  denoted  on  the 
national  certificate  is  to  be  accepted  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  (Order  in  councfl,  Aug.  18, 
1882.) 

Steamshlpe  having  certificates  of  nationality 
dated  after  Jan.  1, 1876,  may  be  remeasured  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  engine-room  allow- 
ance. After  Jan.  6. 1888,  net  tonnage  of  steam- 
ships estimated  under  British  rules  and  denoted 
on  a  separate  national  certificate  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  United  Kingdom.  (Order  in 
council,  May  3, 1888.) 

Merchant  shipping  act,  1894,  adopted  Sept.  18, 
1899. 

British  tonnage  rules,  as  set  forth  In  merchant 
shipping  act,  1894,  adopted  Oct.  1, 1893. 

Steamshira  having  certificates  of  nationality 
dated  after  Julv  1, 1878,  may  be  remeasured  in 
the  United  Kmgdom  for  engine-room  allow- 
anoe.    (Order  in  council,  Aug.  14, 1879.) 

Steamships  having  certificates  oated  after  Dec  30, 
1879,  may  be  remeasured  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  engine-room  allowance.  (Order  in 
council,  Nov.  20, 1880.) 

Merchant  shipping  act,  1804,  adq^ted  Mar.  2, 1900. 


Jan.    27,1885 


>  Steamships. 

Mr.  Stevens.  This  communication  states,  in  substance,  that  these 
various  nations,  naming  them,  have  adopted  substantially  the 
English  rules  for  measurement  of  tonnage,  and  our  nation  is  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  That  is  a  point  I  want  to  be  clear  on.  I  have 
finally  got  into  my  head  the  difterence  between  net  weight  and  gross 
and  displacement  tonnage,  but  this  talk  about  British,  American, 
Danube,  and  Suez  systems  is  a  httle  too  deep  for  me.  Now,  if  no 
difference  exists  between  the  American  and  British  systems,  then 
this  American  system  is  a  misnomer  in  a  way—  does  not  exist  really. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  view  of  that  statement,  is  there  any  substantial 
difference  between  English  and  American  systems,  so  if  we  place  in 
our  law  the  language  of  the  chairman,  the  words  "  American  measure- 
ment,'' that  will  be  substantially  the  measurement  adopted  by  Great 
Britain? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  will  not  be  in  the  case  of  shelter-deck  vessels. 
The  steamship  Cdcique,  for  instance,  has  a  British  net  registry  of 
3,013  tons.  The  same  ship  is  measured  by  the  United  States  customs 
at  4,582  tons.  The  figures  for  this  and  two  other  vessels  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows: 


British 

net  regis* 

ter. 


Net  regis- 
ter. United 
States 

measure- 
ment. 


Netregistsr 
at  Sues 
Canal. 


Cadqne. 
Caracas.. 
Chipana, 


3,013 
3,254 
3,514 


4,682 
4,278 
4,990 


4,090 
4,558 
5,300 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Is  that  a  well  type  or  shelter  deck  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  of  the  shelter-deck  type.  The  Suez  rules  give  it 
a  net  register  of  4,690.  In  a  word,  the  entire  shelter-deck  space  on 
that  ship  is  omitted,  disregarded  in  the  British  measurement.  The 
United  States  customs  officers  measure  it  all  in,  practically,  I  judge, 
and  the  Suez  officials  measure  it  all  in,  so  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Suez  measurement  rules  give  the  same  ship  a  gross  tonnage 
over  50  per  cent  above  the  tonnage  as  determined  by  the  British 
rules. 

Mr.  CoviNOTON.  The  British  lowest,  United  States  next,  and  the 
Suez  the  highest  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes.  I  have  two  other  ships.  The  CaracaSy  3,254 
British  net  register,  United  States,  4,278 — over  1,000  tons  more.  The 
Suez,  4,558. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then  it  appears,  even  as  between  shelter-deck 
types  of  vessels,  the  variation  oetween  certain  vessels  is  much^eater 
than  between  certain  other  vessels,  because  I  noticed  in  this  J^n^cJr- 
ian  type  which  you  gave  us  in  the  first  place,  the  difference  between 
British  and  American  estimate  of  register  tonnage  was  very  slight, 
but  some  other  types,  shelter-deck  boats,  the  difl^rence  between  the 
two  is  very  great. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  regularly 
makes  full  use  of  the  shelter-deck  space,  so  that  is  measured  in. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  competitor  and  they  measure 
according  to  their  rules  and  we  according  to  the  British,  $1.50  per 
ton  would  be  cheaper  than  their  rate  of  $1.30? 

Dr.  Johnson,  xes*  a  Uttle  cheaper.  A  Suez  rate  of  $1.30  comes 
to  about  $1.56  British  measurement. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  On  all  these  shelter-deck  boats,  of  which  you 
have  given  us  examples  so  far,  the  Suez  rate  is  the  highest,  the 
American  estimate  is  mtermediate,  and  the  British  estimate  is  lowest. 
Does  that  continue  to  be  the  relative  proportion  between  them  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  not  to  measure  in  the  shelter-deck  space.  If  there  is  any 
cargo  carried  in  the  shelter  deck  the  actual  space  is  measured  in 
gross  tonnage  before  deductions  are  made.  In  the  Suez  rules  a 
different  practice  obtains.  If  there  is  any  cargo  in  the  shelter  deck 
they  measure  in  the  entire  space,  and  the  certificate  then  issued  holds 
against  that  ship  when  it  appears  again,  even  though  it  has  no  cargo 
above  deck. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  American  practice  in 
that  particular  regard? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  American  practice  is,  if  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, to  measure  in  the  shelter  deck  when  it  is  permanently  inclosed. 

lifr.  Knowland.  If  not  permanently  inclosed  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  not  measured,  so  that  the  determination  of 
whether  it  is  or  not  permanently  inclosed  gives  a  latitude  for  different 
interpretation  of  our  law  at  (Efferent  ports,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  tells  me  there  is  a  considerable  variation,  and  private 
steamship  companies  have  told  me  the  same  thing,  in  the  practice 
of  measuring  vessels  at  different  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Richardson.  In  those  comparative  estimates  you  have  made 
there,  is  there  any  difference  entering  into  those  estimates  as  to  the 
measurement  of  tons  ? 

H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 48 
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Dr.  Johnson.  The  rules  worked  out  by  Mr.  Mooisom  are  always 
applied  in  determining  the  cubital  contents  of  the  ship  or  any  space 
in  the  ship ;  then  Uie  national  rules  say  what  shall  be  deducted  n:om 
that  entire  space.  The  national  rules  state  what  shall  be  measured 
up  to  get  gross  renter  and  what  shall  be  deducted  to  get  net.  Those 
are  national  regulations  which  have  nothing  to  do  wiSi  the  Mborsom 
rules  except  that  all  measurements  to  determine  cubical  contents 
are  made  by  the  Moorsom  rules. 

Mr.  Driscoix.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  stated  that  the  British 
rules  were  to  be  changed  to  take  ^ect  in  1914,  and  it  was  said  that 
when  that  change  went  into  effect  the  results  of  British  measurement 
and  ours  would  be  practically  the  same.  Are  you  acquainted  with 
that  point  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  testimony  was  given  by  the  naval  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Etobinson.  Mr.  Robinson  must  have  had  in  mind  certain 
technical  matters  of  naval  architecture,  because  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  has  told  me  that  the  contemplated 
changes  in  the  British  rules  do  not  meet  this  question  of  determining 
the  net-register  ton. 

Mr,  Driscoll.  One  other  point  I  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  made — 
that  under  the  Suez  system  they  do  not  measure  the  space  in  the 
well  of  the  deck,  if  it  is  loaded  with  car^o,  yet  they  get  a  larger  ton- 
nage by,  I  think  he  said,  20  p^  cent.     &  that  as  you  understand  itt 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  imagine  that  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  Uttle  deck  cargo  carried  via  tne  Suez  route.  It  is  not 
a  route  over  which  lumber  and  ordinary  deck  cargo  would  be  carried 
in  any  considerable  volume,  and  ordinary  freight  would  not  be  car- 
ried on  the  open  deck.  If  there  was  a  large  movement  of  lumber 
and  other  deck  cargo  through  the  Suez  Canal,  I  think  their  rules 
would  be  changed. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martts.  You  have  given  us  the  relative  results  of  esti- 
mating by  the  three  ^tems,  British,  American,  and  Suez,  as  to 
shelter-deck  vessels.  Can  you  give  us,  briefly,  the  relative  results 
of  the  three  sj^tems  as  to  other  types  of  vessels  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  can  secure  the  mformation  if  you  care  to  have  me 
include  it  in  my  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  bring  such  a  sample  comparison  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  did  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  divergencies  in 
the  result  of  measuring  by  the  Suez  rules,  as  compared  with  the 
American  or  British,  favor  the  well-deck  and  not  tiie  shelter-deck 
vessels. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  appreciable  variation  as  to  well- 
deck  vessels,  can  you  tell  us  which  is  nigber,  which  lower,  and  which 
intermediate,  as  a  rule)  For  instance,  will  the  American  measure- 
ments of  well-deck  vessels  reach  larger  or  smaller  deck  tonnage  than 
the  British  or  the  Suez  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  will  include  in  the  record  the  ftu^ts  re^;arding  a 
well-deck  ship. 
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Mea»uremetU  data  cxmceming  a  well-deck  skip — British  steamship  ** Santa  RosaUa,**  of 
London  (built  of  steel  at  Port  Glasgow,  1911). 

Description  and  dimensions: 

Decks 2 

Masts 2 

Head Plain. 

Stern Elliptic. 

Registers- 
Length feet..  406 

Breadth do 52.6 

Depth do 27. 7 

Tonnage  as  per  British  raster  issued  at  London  Oct.  11,  1911: 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck 4, 969. 98 

Houses  under  bridge 50. 16 

Side  houses  under  forecastle 68. 22 

Houses  under  poop 10.85 

Side  houses 34 

Deckhouses 96.75 

Chart  house 3. 99 

Light  and  air 138.67 

Excess  hatchways 36. 81 

Gross 5,409.43 

Deductions—  Tom. 

Propelling  power,  32  per  cent 1,  731. 02 

Crew  space 121 .  07 

Master 13.36 

Boatswain's  stores 41.58 

Chart  house 3. 99 

Water  ballast  space 9. 98 

1, 921 

Net 3,488.43 

Tonnage  as  amended  imder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  Nov.  9, 

1911:  Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck 4, 969. 98 

Houses  imder  bridge 50.16 

Side  houses  under  forecastle 68.  22 

Houses  uader  poop 10.85 

Side  houses 34.00 

Deckhouses 96.75 

Chart  house 3.99 

Light  and  air 137.24 

Excess  hatchways 32.76 

Bridge  space  added 323.27 

Poop  added 106.75 

Gross 5,883.97 

Deductions —  Tons. 

Propelling  power  * 715.37 

Plus  75  per  cemt 536.52       Tons. 

1, 251. 89 

Crew  space 12L07 

Master 13.36 

Boatswain's  stores 41.58 

Chart  house 3.99 

Water  ballast  space 9.08 

1,44L87 

Net 4,392.10 

APiopeUkig  power  spaoo  iBotados  Ugtit  and  ilr. 
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Tonnage  as  per  Suez  Canal  certificate  issued  by  the  BritiBh  Board  of  Trade, 

Oct.  23,  1911:  Tom. 

Under  tonnage  deck ^ 4, 969. 98 

Forecastle 64.13 

Bridge  space 324.26 

Poop 16.48 

Roundhouses 81. 15 

Galleys,  cookhouses,  water-closets,  lavatories,  and  bathrooms 32. 36 

Wheelhouses.  chart  house,  house  for  donkey  boiler,  and  other  closed-in 

spaces  usea  for  working  the  ship 54. 27 

Hatchways 37.54 

Gross 5,580.17 

Deductions—  Tona. 

Berthing  for  crew 59.79 

Berthing  for  officers 38.86 

Officers'  and  engineers'  mess  and  bathrooms 7. 64 

Galleys  and  cookhouses,  water-closets  and  lavatories,  ex- 
clusively for  officers  and  crew 11. 47 

Wheelhouse,  chart  house,  and  steam  steering  house 18. 68 

Propelling  power — 

Actual 566.61 

Plus  75  per  cent 424.96 

991. 57 

1,128.01 

Net 4,452.16 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  appears  there  is  some  kind  of  statute  or  re<:jula- 
tion  in  Great  Britain  by  which  there  is  a  minimum  of  deduction  for 
large  vessels  like  the  Mauritania  and  the  Lusitania,  What  is  that, 
do  you  know;  and  have  we  any  such  regulations;  and  what,  in  your 
judgment,  should  be  done  about  that  in  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  My  impression,  Mr.  Stevens,  is  that  the  Suez  rules, 
which  state  that  the  deduction  from  gross  registry  shall  not  exceed 
60  per  cent,  is  the  only  rule  applying  to  general  freight  and  passenger 
ships. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  the  Suez  rule? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  the  British  and  American  do  not  have  that 
rule,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  should  have  stated  my  source 
of  information.  I  will  read  from  Col.  Wilson's  report  to  Col.  Goethals 
[reading]: 

In  1907  Great  Britain  passed  an  act  providing  that  engine-room  deduction  should 
not  exceed  65  per  cent  after  crew  space,  etc.,  was  deducted.  German  toll  act  deducts 
space  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage.  The  Suez  allow  deduction  of  not  more 
tnan  50  per  cent. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  a  correct  statement,  as  r^ards  the  Suez 
rules.  The  deduction  by  British  rules  is  55  per  cent  instead  of  65 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  do  you  think  there  should  be  some  such  regu- 
lation in  Panama  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  do.  I  think  in  no  case  should  the  net  register 
be  considered  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  gross. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then^  that  would  require  an  additional  classifica- 
tion somewhere,  making  that  additional  regulation  in  addition  to 
the  words  ** American  measurement,"  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  Executive  is  given  no  latitude  in 
applying  rules,  that  would  need  to  be  put  into  the  law.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Executive  is  given  the  autliority  to  formulate  rules 
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for  the  measurement  of  vessels  using  the  Panama  Canal,  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  adopt  a  50  per  cent  minimum,  or  any  other 
that  seemed  to  his  expert  board  to  be  wise. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  I  wanted  made  plain  was  this:  The  bill 
the  chairman  introduced  contained  the  words  **  American  measure- 
ment/' and  the  President  was  authorized  to  make  rules  relative  to 
measurement  by  displacement,  or  American  measurement.  Now 
there  is  nothing  in  tnat  language  to  authorize  him  to  make  such 
a  limitation,  is  there? 

Dr.  Johnson.  There  is  not,  and  I  should  say  a  clause  should  be 
added  giving  the  Executive  some  latitude. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Could  you,  or  would  it  be  wise  to  state  here,  whether 
or  not  such  a  clause  would  have  much  application  to  traffic  as  you 
have  gathered  it,  or  would  you  prefer  to  discuss  that  later  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  would  not  have  much  application  at  the  beginning. 
There  would  be  very  few  passenger  ships  whose  net  register  would  be 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  gross.  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated,  I  think, 
that  a  vessel  nad  to  reach  the  20-knot  passenger  type  before  it  reached 
that  ratio.  I  looked  the  matter  up  somewhat  hastily  in  Lloyds 
Register  yesterday,  and  I  found  vessels  of  slower  speed  that  have  a 
ratio  of  net  to  gross  register  lower  than  50  per  cent. 

I  think  it  desirable  to  estabUsh  a  minimum  ratio  of  net  to  gross 
register  to  provide  for  equitable  treatment  of  passenger  and  freight 
steamers. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  it  could  be  bettor  done  by. allowing  the  Execu- 
tive to  make  regulations  than  by  fixing  it  rigidly  in  the  Taw? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  it  could,  because  it  is  hard  to  foresee  the 
effect  of  changes  in  types  of  vessels  from  time  to  time.  The  formula- 
tion of  measurement  rules  is  an  administrative  problem  which  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  flexibly,  and  I  should  think  that  a  law  could  hardly 
cover  the  details  of  the  appUcation  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  What  do  you  think  of  the  use  of  the  words 
"American  measurement"  in  the  law.     Is  that  the  best  word? 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  are  asking  for  my  opinion  now  ? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  "American" 
in  the  law. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  should  prefer  not  to  use  it, 

Mr.  Covington.  What  would  you  use  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Net  register  tonnage. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Not  say  anything  about  whether  American,  Brit- 
ish, or  Constantinople  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Noj  we  might  want  to  adopt  the  Suez  rules.  We 
might  find  our  American  rules  were  unnecessarily  favorable  to  foreign 
ships. 

The  Chairman.  Then  vou  would  vest  in  the  President  discretion 
to  make  any  change  in  tne  rules,  both  as  to  measurement,  tonnage, 
and  tolls  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  would,  yes,  sir;  and  I  particidarly  woidd  in  this 
matter  of  measurement,  because  I  think  it  should  be  dealt  with  not 
only  before  the  canal  opens,  but  after  the  canal  is  opened,  when 
experience  shows  what  types  of  vessels  are  actually  using  the  canal 
and  how  their  net  and  gross  register  ratios  run  in  actual  practice. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin,  iou  would  not  suggest  we  should  not  have 
some  fixed  standard  to  go  by?  ^  For  instance,  it  is  all  right  in  your 
opinion  for  us  to  fix  the  net-register  system  of  measurement) 
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Dr.  Johnson.  For  merchant  vessels;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  advisable  for  the 
committee  to  fix  a  maximum  toll  rate  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  a  minimum  toll  rate. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Or  fix  some  standards  between  which  the  rates 
mirfit  be  adjusted  by  the  Executive  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  verjr  desirable  for  the 
committee,  by  law,  to  name  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate  of  toll 
within  which  the  Executive  must  fix  the  toll.  I  would  give  the 
Executive  great  latitude  in  the  formulation  and  application  of  meas- 
urement rules.  The  Suez  Canal  Co.  began  on  this  problem  of  meas- 
urement, as  you  know,  before  the  canal  was  opened ;  they  had  several 
commissions  and  finally  had  to  have  an  international  commission  that 
met  at  Constantinople.  It  is  a  technical  question  which,  I  think, 
must  be  dealt  with  administratively  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  light  of  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  very  great 
confusion  and  dissatisfaction  if  not  by  some  method,  either  by  our 
early  act  or  by  rules  promulgated  by  our  Executive,  these  matters 
should  be  fixed  definitely  and  permanently,  so  when  a  boat  starts 
to  use  the  canal  or  to  come  by  a  certain  route  it  should  know  in 
advance  what  it  must  estimate  its  toll  rates  at  and  know  the  method 
of  measurement,  otherwise  we  inight  have  constant  complaint  from 
owners  of  boats  of  different  nations  regarding  the  rates.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  me  some  one  must  fix  it  and  fix  it  early. 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  are  quite  ri^t;  and  may  I  add,  I  thmk  it  would 
be  best  to  have  a  set  of  rules  at  ranama  which  apply  the  American 
and  British  system  of  rules  harmonized ;  that  is,.  I  think  we  must 
modify  our  rules  and  their  appUcation  so  that  we  shall  be  on  all 
fours  with  the  British  rules  and  their  application,  so  that  the  Panama 
certificates  shall  be  identical  with  certificates  issued  bv  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  certificates  carried  by  the  majority  of  the  ships  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  we  should  have  a 
permanent  standard,  both  of  measurement  and  tolls,  but  that  jou 
think  the  problem  is  not  sufficiently  definite  jet,  so  that  in  passing 
this  legislation  at  this  session  we  can  determme  that  matter  wisely, 
but  ought  to  leave  some  discretion  to  some  one  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  my  judgment.  If  you  put  into  the  law 
"American  measurement,"  and  our  American  measurement  is 
different  from  the  British,  it  will  apply,  imfortunately,  to  compara- 
tively few  ships  that  use  the  canal.  You  would  have  to  measure 
every  ship,  practically,  that  used  the  canal. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  If  vou  think  our  present  measurements  are 
crude  and  we  use,  as  the  cnairman's  bill  calls  for,  "American  measure- 
ment," that  would  be  subject  to  such  changes  of  the  law  as  we  might 
adopt  afterwards;  in  other  words,  could  we  not  in  this  legislation  say 
to  tne  world  that  the  measurement  of  ^ps,  in  arriving  at  the  net 
tonnage,  wiU  be  by  American  system,  and  that  if  we  from  time  to 
time  cnange  that  system  by  legislative  enactment  they  must  conform 
to  it. 

Dr.  Johnson.  My  only  fear  is  Congress  may  not  change  our  navi- 
gation laws  so  as  to  make  our  rules  the  same  as  the  British,  and  may 
not  give  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  a  force  of  inspectors  that 
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will  enaUe  him  to  enforce  uniformity  in  the  application  of  those 
rules  along  our  Pacific,  Gulf,  and  Atlantic  seaboards. 

Mr.  Stevkns.  Do  you  know  how  many  years  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  has  been  recommending  and  seeking  to  have  our  laws 
amended  to  compel  uniformity  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  he  began  before  1895. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  authorize  the  President  to  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  that  will  be  known  as  the  Panama  rules  and  rela- 
tions, and  if  they  are  so  adopted  as  to  conform  easily  to  the  British 
system,  it  will  accomplish  what  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Exactly;  and  1  think  the  rules  ought  to  be  called 
the  Panama  rules. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  published  to  the  world  as  identical 
with  the  British  system,  when  they  are  so  harmonized. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Tlutt  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  question  if 
that  could  be  brought  about.  Most  ships  of  the  world  have  British 
certificates. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  In  other  words,  you  think  it  is  very  difficult 
by  methods  of  congressional  legislation  to  make  an  enactment  on 
this  subject  tliat  would  be  timely  and  efficient,  and  if  we  leave  it  with 
the  executive  authority  you  tnink  it  could  be  worked  out  more 
promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  is  the  most  higlily  technical  question  you  have 
to  deal  with;  and  you  all  realize  that,  1  am  sure,  from  the  questions 
you  have  been  asking  here  during  the  last  two  weeks.  I  would  think 
it  highly  desirable  to  leave  the  solution  of  this  problem  to  the 
Executive. 

Mr.  Esgh.  If  we  had  an  American  system  of  measurement,  you 
said  it  would  apply  to  very  few  vessels,  unfortunately,  and  that  it 
would  require  then  the  survey  of  British  ships* 

Dr.  fJoHNSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Would  the  survey  at  the  Isthmus  delay  transportation 
in  doing  it  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  would,  and  that  would  be  very  poor  administra- 
tion of  the  canal.  British  vessels  that  use,  or  that  are  expected  to 
use  the  Suez  Canal,  are  provided  with  Suez  certificates  at  British 
ports. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  they  are  honored  ^ 

Dr.  Johnson.  They  are  honored  at  the  canal;  of  course  checked 
up  to  see  if  there  is  any  apparent  discrepancy,  but  the  Suez  Canal  Co. 
has  its  representatives  at  the  principal  British  ports  to  pass  upon  the 
Suez  certificates.  The  Suez  measurements  are  made  by  the  surveyors 
of  the  board  of  trade;  and,  as  I  understand  it,  they  are,  without  ex- 
eention,  accepted  by  the  Siiez  Canal  Co. 

Mr.  EsoH.  So  there  is  no  delay  in  those  vesads  going  through  the 
Suez  Canal  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  canal  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
time  and  traffie  through  that  canal  has  become  somewhat  familiar  to 
the  operatives,  the  system  of  wireless  telcCTaphic  communication  that 
will  be  in  vogue  then  will  very  much  facuiiate  the  measurement  and 
handling  and  expedition  of  vessels  through  that  canal,  because  the 
operators  will  have  knowledge  of  all  ships  en  route  days  and  days 
before  they  reach  the  Isthmus) 
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Dr.  Johnson.  I  would  think  that  wireless  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  get  in  commimication  with  a  shin,  if 
they  have  ever  seen  its  certificate  before,  they  will  have  it  figurea  up 
by  the  time  it  arrives? 

Dr.  Johnson.  May  I  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  way  in  which 
the  administration  of  measurement  would  probably  have  to  be  han- 
dled? We  have  our  department  of  commerce  and  labor,  within 
which  there  is  the  bureau  of  navigation.  Under  the  commissioner 
of  navigation  there  is  a  surveyor  at  practically  every  port,  and  he 
measures  ships  for  the  American  registry  and  may  measure  any  ves- 
sel for  tonnage  taxes.  After  our  canal  is  opened  those  surveyors 
would  apply,  at  American  ports,  the  Panama  rules  and  would  issue 
to  ships  clearing  from  American  ports  Panama  certificates.  We 
would  probably  make  arrangements  with  the  surveyors  of  the 
British  board  of  Trade,  authorizing  them  to  measure  ships  at  British 
ports  according  to  the  Panama  rules  and  to  issue  certincates.  The 
same  arrangements  could  probably  be  made  with  surveyors  at  other 
foreign  ports.  When  a  vessel  reached  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
pass  the  canal  the  first  paper  it  would  show  would  be  its  certificate 
of  measurement.  The  vessel  would  be  boarded  by  the  surveyor  at 
Cristobal  or  Balboa.  He  would  look  over  the  certificate  and  if  it 
was  issued  by  some  authorized  official  and  seemed,  from  the  survev- 
or's  technical  knowledge,  to  be  apparently  correct,  it  would  be 
accepted,  and  the  vessel  would  pass  through  without  any  delay. 
That,  I  assume,  would  be  the  general  system  of  administering  these 
measurement  rules.  It  would  not  require  any  elaborate  force  of 
men;  we  would  simply  add  a  surveyor  at  each  end  of  the  canal,  each 
with  one  or  two  assistants,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  suggestion  I  made  a  few  minutes 
ago,  they  would  probablv  have  notice  of  the  approach  of  every  vessel 
and  there  would  probabfy  be  no  delay  at  all. 

Dr.  Johnson.  There  should  be  no  delay.  It  would  be  bad  admin- 
istration to  hold  up  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  apply  these  meas- 
urement rules. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  would  have  notice  of  all 
approaching  vessels  within  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  and  be  ready 
to  proceed  to  put  them  through? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  If  you  should  adopt  the  system  known  as  the 
Panama  system  of  registration,  would  you  amend  the  American  rules 
80  as  to  conform  with  those  so  they  might  be  uniform  so  far  as 
American  shipping  was  concerned  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  sincerely  hope  Congress  will  at  this  session  so 
modify  American  rules  that  they  will  harmonize  with  the  British 
rules. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  You  would  have  them  harmonize  with  Panama 
rules? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  want  to  call  the  Panama  regulations 
British  rules,  I  want  to  call  them  Panama  rules.  The  rules  must  be ' 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  British,  and  then  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  must  be  given  authority  to  insure  uniformity  of  apphca- 
tion.  because  he  has  to  work  through  a  considerable  numcMBr  of 
surveyors,  each  with  his  own  peculiar  notions  and  each  subject 
more  or  less,  i  suppose,  to  influences. 
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Mr.  E.  W,  Martin.  You  have  spoken  of  harmonizing  the  American 
and  British  rules.  Are  there  some  features  of  the  British  rules  of 
measurement  of  net  tonnage  that,  in  your  judgment,  ou^ht  to  be 
changed,  or  in  this  process  of  harmonizmg  do  you  mean  smiply  you 
think  it  wise  for  the  Panama  management  to  practically  adopt  the 
British  rules  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  we  had  better  adopt  the  British  rules, 
because  we  can  not  change  them:  and  while  I  am  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  British  rules,  per  se.  lor  the  reason  that  they  deal  too 
generously  with  the  shelter-deck  spaces,  we  had  better  adopt  rules 
that  can  De  enforced  with  the  least  retardation  of  the  movement  of 
commerce,  and  then  fix  our  tolls  with  reference  to  the  rules. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  easier  for  us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  them 
than  to  adapt  them  to  us } 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Then  we  can  adjust  the  tolls  to  meet  the  rules? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  If  we  should  make  the  Panama  rules  essentially 
he  British  rules,  which  on  shelter-deck  boats  would  make  quite  a 
difference  between  the  Panama  and  the  Suez  rules  of  net  registry 
measurement,  have  you  considered  the  subject  as  to  what  effect 
that  would  have  in  orawing  of  business  to  the  Panama  route  from 
what  you  might  consider  competitive  zones  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  British  rules  will  give  us  a  lower  net  register 
tonnage  than  the  Suez  rules  give;  and  our  tolls,  whether  they  be  a 
single  rate  or  schedule  of  toUs,  should  be  higher  because  of  the  adop- 
tion of  that  rule.  Of  course,  in  the  adoption  of  the  British  rules  you 
would  increase  the  power  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  compete  with  the 
Suez.  If  you  put  a  lower  toll  on  traffic  to  and  from  the  regions 
where  competition  must  be  met — competition  between  the  Panama 
and  Suez  routes — then  vour  lower  net-registered  tonnage  and  your 
lower  toll  give  you  a  double  leverage  in  the  competition  of  the  Panama 
route  with  the  Suez  route. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  in  mind  a  zone  system  of  tolls  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  was  a  hypothetical  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  judgment  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  A  good  many  ships  which  go  through  the  Suez  Canal 
mav  from  time  to  time  go  through  the  Panama  Canal,  may  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  As  far  as  those  ships  are  concerned,  it  would  be 
rather  convenient  to  have  the  same  system  of  measurement,  would  it 
not? 

Dr  Johnson.  There  are  strong  arguments,  as  I  said  in  my  brief 
opening  statement,  that  may  be  advanced  in  lavor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Suez  rules. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  In  view  of  those  things  that  tend  toward  convenience 
and  uniformity,  how  do  you  state  your  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Suez  rule  of  measurement  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  principal  objection  is  that  the  number  of  ships 
that  have  the  British  certificates  are  very  far  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  ships  that  have  Suez  certificates,  and  if  the  Panama  certificate  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  British  certificate,  the  administration  of 
the  system  of  tolls  would  be  simplified,  I  mean  it  will  impose  less  incon* 
venience  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  And  could  we  not  carry  the  objection  a  little 
further,  and  that  is  that  ships  having  the  Suez  certificate  will  princi- 
pally continue  to  use  the  Suez  route  and  would  not  come  to  the 
Panama  Canal  anyhow — that  is,  they  would  be  engaged  in  a  traJBSc 
that  is  monopolistic  to  the  Suez  route  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  greater  portion  of  the  shipping  using  the  Suez 
and  Panama  routes  will  use  those  respective  routes  exclusively  for 
the  reason  that  the  major  share  of  the  traffic  is  handled  in  line  vessels, 
rather  than  in  chartered  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  there,  the  zone  between  the  two,  there 
i»  where  our  rates  will  have  something  to  do  in  affecting  the  traffiic. 
If  we  harmonize  our  rules  with  the  British  rules,  have  you  considered 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  British  ship  would  not  predomi- 
nate oetween  the  ports  in  that  competitive  zone  so  we  would  get  the 
most  of  their  ships  that  did  the  busmess  in  that  district  t 

Dr.  ek>HNsoN.  The  effect  of  the  measurement  rules  will  be  its  effect 
upon  the  amount  of  the  toll.  Do  you  imply  that  British  ships  will 
use  the  American  canal  on  accoimit  of  our  having  British  rules  ? 

The  Chaibman.  I  asked  you  if  vou  had  con^ered  which  ships 
predominate  in  the  trade  between  tne  pK)rts  in  the  competitive  zone 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have;  yes,  sir;  and  I  meant  to  show  in  my  pre- 
vious statement  that  moet  c^  the  ships  would  be  vessels  under  the 
British  flag. 

The  Chairman.  Plying  between  the  ports  in  the  competitive  zone  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  also  true. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  If  you  attempt  to  modify  American  rules,  caUing 
tbem  Panama  rules,  which  are  exactly  hke  British  roles  when  they 
are  so  modified,  would  that  have  any  tendency  to  prejudice  other 
countries  in  Europe  against  the  Panama  Canal  or  tend  to  injure  it  in 
any  way,  sentimentally  or  otherwise  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  can't  see  that  it  would.  There  might  be  a  little 
sentimental  feeling  against  British  rules,  but  I  don^t  think  there 
would  be  against  Panama. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  But  if  they  were  exactly  aUke,  then  it  would  look 
as  though  it  was  an  absolute  yielding  or  surrender  to  the  British 
system  and  some  fellow  might  think  it  a  surrender  to  British  domina- 
tion. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  practical  steamship 
people  about  this  question  and  thev  all  seem  to  believe  the  choice 
must  be  made  between  the  Suez  rules  and  the  board  of  trade  rules. 
Thev  are  the  two  great  rules  in  force  in  the  conmieree  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  types  we  are  to  consider  and  by 
comparison  to  construct  our  rules.  There  could  be  no  discredit  in 
our  going  as  close  to  either  as  we  should  do. 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  are  quite  right.  If  our  shipping  were  as  large 
as  that  of  Great  Britain,  1  would  say  adopt  Amencan  measurement 
for  Panama. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  that  statement  of  Col.  Wilson's  mighUbe  sub- 
stantially correct,  that  the  orders  of  coundl  of  Great  Britain  have 
adopted  the  rules  of  measurement  of  these  various  nations  as  sub- 
stantially in  accord  with  their  rules  for  the  purpose  of  levying  their 
own  local  dues.     That  might  be  correct,  mignt  it  not  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  if  that  is  true,  your  Panama  rules  would  be 
substantially  the  rules  of  this  list  of  nations  that  is  inchided  in 
this  letter  of  Col.  Wilson's  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  There  is  not  any  very  great  difference  in  the  several 
national  rules.  There  are  some  differences.  I  pointed  out  certain 
extreme  differences  between  the  American  and  British  rules.  If  you 
take  (PEnr  sMppinff  as  it  runs  and  the  British  as  it  runs,  you  will  not 
find  any  p*eat  dmerence  between  them  as  r^ards  the  ratio  of  net  to 
gross  roister. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  under  the  flag  of  these  nations  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  under  the  flag  of  the  nations  gen«rally. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Are  you  aWe  to  state  more  fully  than  you  have  why 
the  Suez  company,  unless  it  was  to  get  more  revenue,  adopted  a  rule 
which  increases  the  tonnage  16  or  18  per  cent  above  that  adopted 
generally  by  other  countries — unless  it  was  for  the  revenue? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  main  reason  was  doubtless  to  secure 
revenue;  but  in  1873  the  practice  of  the  different  nations  was  much 
more  divergent  than  it  is  to-day;  in  fact,  the  practice  has  grown  more 
harmonious  year  by  year  by  a  process  of  evolution. 

The  CHAERBfAN.  That  tendency  has  been  toward  uniformity? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Doctor,  will  you  read  the  dates  of  adoption  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Stevens  hands  me  a  letter  dated  December  21, 
1911,  from  Maj.  Wilson  to  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  chief  engineer. 
Maj.  Wilson  says  [reading]: 

I  find  by  orders  in  council  of  the  following  dates  that  the  measurement  of  ships 
belonging  to  Ae  following  nations  were  adopted  to  all  intents  and  purposes  by  tne 
Britiijb  Government  as  equivalent  to  theizs.  The  laat  data  I  have  are  for  1907 :  Austria- 
Hungary,  1871;  Belgium,  1884;  Denmark,  1885;  France,  1904;  Germany,  1896;  Greece, 
1S79;  flaiti,  1882;  Italy,  1906;  Japan,  1886;  Holland,  1888;  Norway,  1894;  Russia, 
1880;  United  States,  1895;  Sweden,  1882. 

We  modified  our  laws  in  1895  with  the  purpose  of  making  our  rules 
the  same  as  the  British.  Since  1895  there  has  grown  up  a  difference 
in  the  British  and  American  treatment  of  shelter-decK  spaces  that 
requires  further  l^slation.  You  will  notice  that  when  we  changed 
our  rules  in  1895  the  British  Privy  Council  ordered  that  our  certifi- 
cates of  net  registry  should  be  accepted  at  British  ports.  We  adopted 
the  Moorsom  rules  for  determining  the  gross  register  tonnage  in  1865. 

Mr.  8TETEN8.  That  is  the  formula  for  calculation  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  conclusion,  if  you  are  ready  to  an- 
swer that  question  ?  Our  system,  especially  if  we  adopt  the  British 
Sstem,  measuring  20  per  cent  less  per  ton  in  a  ship  tnan  the  Suez 
jial,  and  the  present  rate  of  toll  on  the  Suez  bemg  6f  francs,  or 
equivalent  to  about  $1.30,  what  is  your  conclusion  as  to  the  max- 
imum toll  at  which  we  ought  to  start  in  order  to  secure  all  that 
reasonably  could  be  secured  away  from  the  Suez  Canal  of  the  traffic 
of  the  world?  Do  you  think  $1.25  or  $1.50  would  be  sufficient  to 
hold  all  that  we  could  hope  to  secure  through  competition  by  reason 
of  the  rates  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  would  prefer,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  be  required  to 
make  a  recommendation  at  this  time  as  to  what  the  toll  shall  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  mean  you  should  say  what  it  should  be, 
but  I  ask  you,  in  comparison  with  the  Suez  Canal.    You  have  indi- 
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cated  there  is  some  of  it  we  can  not  get  at  all,  some  we  can  get  by 
competition,  and  some  they  can  not  eet  at  all,  no  matter  what  the 
rate  may  be.  Now,  if  we  started  with  a  maximum  toll  that  is  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  theirs,  would  that  be  low  enough  to  get  as 
much  as  we  could  reasonably  hope  to  secure  by  adjusting  tolls  in 
competition  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think,  sir,  you  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  instruct- 
ing the  President  to  fix  the  toll  not  to  exceed  SI. 50  a  ton  net  register. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  you  have  fixed  a  toll  sufficient  to 
secure  what  business  you  can  secure  from  that  competitor,  so  far  as 
competition  with  it  is  concerned,  if  you  reduce  your  toll  below  that 
point  you  would  be  throwing  away  other  money,  would  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  would^  from  the  revenue  point  of  view,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  other  competition  is  there  that  could 
be  affected  by  a  reduction  of  toU  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  question  of  the  relation  of  toll  to  the  volume 
of  business  should,  I  think,  be  gone  into  somewhat  thoroughly  and 
systematically  with  a  map  or  globe  before  us;  and  we  shouldf  con- 
sider with  regard  to  the  several  competitive  regions,  the  time  saved 
by  using  the  Panama  Canal,  and  also  the  factors  other  than  tolls, 
in  order  to  reach  anything  like  an  adequate  conclusion  concerning  the 
relation  of  tolls  to  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  any  other  competition 
besides  the  Suez,  Tehaimtepec,  and  the  transcontinental  railroads? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  the  competitor  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  they  will  be  a  very  active  competitor.  The 
use  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  will  be  determined  very  largely  by  the 
toU  fixed  at  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  highest  toll  necessary  to 
compete  with  th^  Suez  would  necessarily  capture  the  competitive 
business  away  from  the  Magellan  route  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  trade  of  Europe  with  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  must  be  studied  as  regards  Panama  tolls  with  refer- 
ence to  competition  between  Panama  and  the  Magellan  route. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  could  not  hope  to  secure  that  traffic  with  a 
toll  as  low  as  would  secure  some  other  business  with  Suez  I 

Dr.  Johnson.  There  is  a  point  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
where  you  could  put  a  Panama  toll  equal  to  Suez  and  get  the  traffic 
away  from  Panama.  Of  course,  as  one  goes  below  BaJboa  on  the 
South  American  coast 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  liable  to  reach  a  point  where  we 
would  forbear  to  redeem  tolls  because  liable  to  throw  away  profits  on 
secure  business. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  that  point  is  reached  some  distance  north  of 
the  southern  point  of  South  America. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  If  the  Suez  rates  were  in  effect  at  Panama, 
would  it  put  Valparaiso  in  the  zone  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  For  Europe,  certainly,  and  probably  for  New  York. 
I  should  want  to  figure  it  out  for  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  other  questions.  The 
maximum  of  $1.50  rate  for  Panama  would  undoubtedly  remove  idl 
question  of  competition  with  Tehauntepec,  would  it  not  I 
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Dr.  Johnson.  Tehauntepec  can  not  compete  with  the  Panama 
canal. 

The  Chairman.  What  in  a  general  way  do  you  think  of  $1.50  as  a 
maximum  to  enable  the  transcontinental  railroads  to  compete  with  the 
canal? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  matters  very  little  as  reg^ds  the  competition 
between  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  transcontinental  roads  whether 
the  toll  is  $1  or  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  make  a  difference  if  they  were  either 
nothing  or  $5,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  were  below  $1.50,  if  that  were  the  maxi- 
mum, then  do  you  think  it  reasonably  probable  that  the  railroads,  by 
their  own  tracKs,  could  compete  with  that  route  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  railroads  will  be  carrying  a  lai^e  volume  of 
traffic  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  even  if  tolls  are  below 
$1.50  per  net-register  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  transcontinental  railroads? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  the  finer  and  lighter  grades  of  goods  f 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  suppose  90  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads  is  tonnage  which  they  are  certain  to  move, 
regardless  of  Panama  Canal  competition. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Some  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  officials  in  their  testi- 
mony before  us  favored  a  system  of  levying  tolls  upon  ctoss  tonnage; 
other  witnesses  of  experience  and  abiUty  have  testified  oef ore  us  that 
they  favored  a  system  of  tolls  levied  on  displacement  for  merchant 
business.  For  what  reason  do  you  favor  a  system  of  net-register 
tonnage  as  against  those  other  sj^tems? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  fundamental  reason  in  favor  of  the  net-rerister 
tonnage  is  that  it  represents  the  earning  capacity  of  the  ship,  ana  that 
should  be  the  basis  of  a  tariff  upon  the  ship.  A  second  reason  is  that 
it  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  canal  tolls 
and  in  the  matter  of  shipping  and  tonnage  dues  to  make  net-register 
tonnage  the  basis  of  the  tariff.  If  you  make  the  gross-register  tonnage 
the  basis  of  your  charge,  you  place  a  relatively  high  burden  upon  the 
high-powered  steamer,  which  is  speedy  and  expensive  to  operate,  but 
highly  desirable  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Those  are  the  three 
main  reasons  against  the  gross  register  and,  inferentially,  in  favor  of 
the  net  registry. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  much  difference  in  the 
business  that  would  pass  through  the  canal  if  the  rates  were  made 
equal  under  all  systems,  as  to  what  sjrstem  were  adopted,  whether 
gross  or  net  register  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  don't  think  it  would;  in  fact  I  think  the  influence 
of  the  toll  is  very  much  exaggerated. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  In  your  testimony  you  used  certain  figures 
upon  the  subject  of  relation  between  the  two  systems  of  getting  at 
the  net  registry  tonnage,  stating,  I  believe,  as  to  the  Suez  system, 
that  28  per  cent,  I  think,  was  deducted,  and  as  to  the  other  system 
36  per  cent.  It  is  not  quite  clear  in  my  mind  what  you  desired  to 
explain  in  that  statement. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Reference  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Stevens  to  certain 
memoranda  prepared  by  Maj.  Wilson  on  the  Isthmus.    I  received 
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from  him  a  few  days  ago  a  list  of  over  100  ships  tor  which  he  states 
the  gross  register  and  net  register.  The  average  for  all  the  vessels 
taken  together  is  a  net-register  tonnage  64  per  cent  of  the  gross 
register.  The  figures  in  the  Suez  tonnage  tables  enable  us  to  (^cu- 
late  the  ratio  of  net  to  gross  tonnage  at  Suez. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mabtin.  Than,  in  that  comparison,  ^ps  of  both  types, 
the  well-deck  type  and  the  shelter-deck  type,  are  included,  I  suppose  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes.  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  also  nas  in. 
his  last  annual  report  certain  tables  which  compare  gross  and  net 
register. 

Mr.  Covington.  All  your  calculations  have  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  steam  vessds  i 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Covington.  Do  like  measuremyents  obtain  as  to  sailing  craft? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  with  the  exception  that  most  of  the  spaces 
deducted  in  steamers  are  those  occupied  by  the  engines  and  bunkers, 
which  sailing  vessels  do  not  have.  The  deductions  in  the  case  of 
sailing  vessels  are  comparatively  slight. 

Mr.  Covington.  In  your  report  of  1904  you  devoted  quite  a  little 
space  to  sailing  craft  and  the  probability  of  their  using  tne  canal. 

Dr.  Johnson.  At  that  time  it  did  not  seem  to  be  understood  by 
the  public  generally  that  the  Panama  Canal  could  not  be  used  by 
sailing  vessels,  and  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  explain  rather  fully  why 
that  was  so,  but  in  the  report  I  am  preparing  1  need  hardly  mention 
sailing  vessels. 

Mr.  Covington.  It  has  become  less  important  so  far  as  sailing 
vessels  now  than  when  you  made  the  other  report. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  true:  and,  as  you  know,  the  sailing  vessel 
can  not  use  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Covington.  Because  they  are  too  small,  or  because  they  can 
not  get  through  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  worst  belt  of  cahns  in  the  world,  possibly,  is  in 
Panama  Bay  and  that  region  of  the  ocean  adjacent.  A  sailing  vessel 
on  the  averfi^e  will  take  10  days  to  get  from  Panama  to  where  it  has 
reliable  winc&.  Vessels  often  take  30  days  to  get  out  of  Panama 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  saw  when  we  were  there  a  month  ago  quite  a 
lar?e  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  in  Panama  Bay;  I  think  we  saw  a  dozen. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Some  still  come  in  with  coal  and  take  their  chances, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  out.  The  vessel  works  its  way  down 
the  South  American  coast  until  it  gets  to  the  Equator,  approximately, 
then  bears  out  to  sea  and  the  vessel  ispractically  at  the  Galapagos 
Islands  before  it  has  reliable  winds.  Tne  shortest  route  by  saihng 
vessel  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  is  to  go  down  along  the  South 
American  coast  to  the  Equator,  then  well  out  past  the  Galapc^os 
Islands,  and  on  into  the  Pacific,  and  then  aroimd  into  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Covington.  In  your  report  of  1904  you  suggested  it  might 
be  profitable  for  sailing  vessels  to  take  a  tug  to  go  out  as  much  as  100 
miles. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  I  stated  it  as  a  possibility,  but  also  stated  if 
sailing  vessels  used  the  canal  it  would  be  necessary,  not  only  to  be 
towea  through  the  canal,  but  some  distance  out  to  sea;  that  while 
use  of  the  canal  by  sailing  vessels  was  theoretically  possible,  the  com- 
petition of  the  sailing  vessel  with  the  steamship  by  that  route  would 
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be  impossible;  the  handicap  on  the  sailing  Teasel  wocild  foe  so  great 
that  tne  steamer  would  certainly  be  used. 

Mr.  OoTiifGToy.  On  the  Atlaikic  side^  with  the  prevailing  trades,  it 
is  possible  saiHng  vesseb  could  reach  Cristobal  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  CovrwoTON.  Wouldn't  they  develop  quite  a  business  for  trans- 
shipment, or  would  the  railroad  be  avoidra  ?  The  canal  is  being  con- 
structed to  prevent  transshipment. 

The  Chairman.  The  shipment  that  wiU  interest  us  is  the  shipments 
that  will  go  through  and  pay  the  toll. 

Dr.  Johnson,  i  ou  will  be  interested  in  making  the  canal  of  max- 
imum serrioe  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world,  and  if  you  can 
get  some  revenue  at  the  same  time  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Col.  Goethals  said  we  didn't  want  a  turn- 
table there;  we  wanted  vessels  to  go  through  and  pav  the  toll. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Still,  they  are  constructing  great  dockage  at  both 
ends  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  take  care  of 
local  trade. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  raises  a  very  important  question,  as  to  the 
extent  transshipment  will  take  place  at  the  Isthmus.  I  rather  expect 
myself  that  a  few  years  after  tne  opening  of  the  canal  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  through  shipment  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  possibly  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  large  ships  taking  traffic  to  Balboa  and 
smaller  ships  taking  it  up  and  down  the  west  coast,  but  on  through 
servioe  and  through  oiUs  of  lading,  with  transfer  from  larger  to  smaller 
eri^t  at  the  Isthmus.  However,  no  one  can  predict  wli^  the  organi- 
zation of  trade  will  be  until  shipping  men  nave  woriced  it  oirt  by 
experience. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Considering  the  Panama  Canal  route  and  the 
route  via  Magellan  as  competitors  for  certain  trade  from  the  north 
Atlantic  to  western  South  American  ports,  is  there  any  advantage 
to  steam  craft  from  the  Panama  line  down  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
compared  with  the  Atlantic  that  would  be  an  inducement  to  go 
through  the  canal  and  use  Pacific  waters  instead  of  Atlantic  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes.  For  nearly  1 ,000  miles  north  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  the  coast  is  a  barren  waste  on  the  west  side  of  South  America ; 
the  vessel  by  the  Ma2:ellan  route  approaches  western  South  America 
along  an  uninhabited  and  stormy  coast  for  a  stretch  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles.  Indeed,  a  vessel  passes  the  fortieth  meridian, 
south  latitude,  and  reaches  Valdivia  before  any  considerable  traffic 
is  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessel  approaches  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  through  Panama  it  sails  down  a  coast  that 
is  inhabited ;  at  least,  the  countries  on  the  coast  are  inhabited  in  the 
uplands,  and  a  vessel  for  its  trip  for  3,600  miles  down  the  coast  is 
passing  one  port  after  another.  The  natural  way  to  handle  the 
South  American  trade  is  by  way  of  Panama  and  not  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  That  is  very  fortunate  for  us,  otherwise  I  think  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  would  get  a  great  deal  of  the  traffic  we  hope  will 
use  Panama. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Is  there  anything  in  the  more  pacific  or  quiet 
nature  of  the  Pacific  waters  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  insurance  rates.  Nobody  knows  how  the 
insurance  rates  via  Magellan  and  Panama  will  compare,  but  every- 
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body  says  the  insurance  rates  will  be  higher  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
because  of  the  risk  of  vessels  in  the  Straits  and  along  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mabtin.  These  consideration  just  referred  to  would  be 
considerably  to  our  advantage  in  the  Panama  route  as  a  competitor 
with  the  Straits  in  that  South  American  business  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes-  they  are  among  the  factors  other  than  distance 
that  will  determine  choice  of  routes; 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  You  said  you  woidd  put  Valparaiso  in  the  Magel- 
lan zone,  perhaps  even  to  New  York.  Did  you  mean  to  put  Valpa- 
raiso in  the  Magellan  zone  for  trade  to  New  i  ork  or  to  Liverpool,  or 
what  did  you  mean  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  meant  that  a  vessel  might  prefer  to  go  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  How  much  farther  is  that  from  Valparaiso  to 
New  York  via  Magellan;  about  twice  as  far,  isn't  it  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  J.  A^  Martin.  By  the  figures  here  it  would  be  nearly  4,000 
miles  farther.  While  you  are  looking  I  want  to  state  that  I  have 
seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  the  fuel  handicap  is  about  $1  per  ton 
per  thousand  miles — it  woidd  take  about  SI  per  ton  per  thousand 
miles. 

Mr.  Drisooix.  About  how  many  miles,  straightaway  in  ocean,  is 
equivalent  to  $1  per  ton? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Will  you  hold  that  question  until  I  answer  Mr. 
Martin? 

Mr.  Drisooll.  Yes. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  table  shows  the  distance  from  Valparaiso  to 
New  York  via  Straits  of  Magellan  would  be  3,747  miles  greater  than 
by  way  of  Panama. 


commtitee  on  interstate  and  foreion  commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wdshingtony  D.  (7.,  Wednesday ^  January  SI,  1912. 

STATEMEFT  OF  DR.  EMORY  R.  JOHNSON— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  I  ou  can  resume  the  thread  of  your  discourse  and 
pursue  it  at  your  pleasure.  I  suggest  that  we  keep  silent  awhile  and 
give  vou  leeway  for  an  hour  or  two  and  maybe  not  find  it  necessaiy 
to  ask  you  so  many  questions. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion — ^not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  testimony.  It  is  this:  I  have  been  somewhat  impressed 
by  an  editorial  suggestion  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  that  tne  War 
Department  is  maKing  a  mistake  in  increasing  the  freight  rates  on 
the  Panama  Railroad  on  the  ground  of  alleged  congestion  of  traffic; 
that  this  poUcy  will  have  a  tendency  of  discouraging  traffic  to  be 
built  up  because  of  the  approaching  completion  of  the  canal,  and  it 
is  furthermore  an  act  on  tne  part  of  the  Government  that  would  be 
reprobated  if  done  by  the  railroad  companies  and  is  a  bad  example 
to  set  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Suppose  the  Secretary  of  War  comes  to  you  and 
says  that  business  is  done  at  an  absolute  loss  and  your  people  and 
mme  are  paying  a  subsidy  to  these  people  carrying  the  freight  i 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  If  that  is  the  reason,  it  is  all  right;  but,  to  my 
mind,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  secretary  come  before  us. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  We  have  a  telegram,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  will 
come  before  us. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Secretarjr  is  anxious  to  do  so  before  anything 
goes  in  the  record,  so  we  had  better  proceed. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  understand  the  committee  wishes,  this  morning,  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  Panama  Canal  traffic.  With  your  permission, 
I  will  make  a  brief  explanatory  explanation  perhaps  of  han  an  hour's 
len^h. 

The  determination  of  the  traffic  that  will  use  the  Panama  Canal  is  a 
complicated  statistical  problem  which  we  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
in  a  conservative  manner.  Oiu:  method  was  to  go  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  compile  from  the  official  records  (first,  those  kept  by  our 
own  country,  and,  second,  the  records  kept  by  all  the  countnes  of 
Europe)  the  entrance  and  clearance  statistics  of  the  vessels  which  are 
shown  to  have  moved  between  points  so  situated  that  had  a  canal  been 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  inv^tigation  was  made,  this  last  autunm, 
the  ships  that  we  have  considered  would,  or  at  least  mi^ht  advanta- 
geously, have  used  the  Panama  Canal.  The  tables  which  we  com- 
Eiled  are  here  in  proof  sheets,  and  I  will  distribute  them  to  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  committee.  These  are  first  proofs,  just  received  from  the 
Public  Printer,  and  possibly  there  are  certain  errors  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  Just  insert  them  at  that  point  in  the  record, 
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Dr.  Johnson.  A  brief  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  these  tabled 
is  necessary.  Extracted  as  they  are  from  the  text  that  explains  them, 
they  may  be  difficult  to  understand,  and  may,  indeed,  be  misleading. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  tables  present  figures  of  net  register 
tonnage  of  vessels.  The  official  figures  ot  all  coimtriee  regarding  ships 
give  net  roister  tonnage,  and  taxes  imposed  upon  ships  for  the  use  of 
ports  or  for  the  passage  of  canals  is  upon  the  basis  of  net  register  tonnage. 

There  are  11  tables.  Tables  1  to  10  state  the  figures  of  total 
entrances  and  clearances,  without  any  deductions  or  corrections,  and 
indicate  the  volume  of  shipping  between  the  North  AUantic  and 
Pacific  countries,  both  American  and  foreim.  These  fiirst  10  tables 
include  much  more  tonnage  than  would  use  the  Panama  Canal.  Each 
of  these  tables  has  been  subjected  to  economic  analysis,  and  the  result 
of  that  analysis  is  a  final  table.  No.  11,  which  states  the  net  roister 
tonnage  of  vessels  that  might  have  advantageously  used  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1909-10,  the  totd  entrances  and  clearances  as  stated  in  the 

g receding  tables,  with  proper  deductions.  You  will  notice  that  the 
nal  total  is  8,328^029  tons  of  vessels.  This  is  what  our  investigation 
indicates  was  available  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910.  I  should  state  further  that  these  tables  do  not 
directly  take  into  accoimt  the  influence  of  tolls  upon  the  volume  of 
traffic.  That,  however,  has  been  considered  careiully  and  at  length 
in  a  later  chapter  on  the  subject  of  toUs  in  their  relation  to  traffic. 
However,  the  traffic  indicated  in  Table  1 1  is  the  traffic  which  would 
use  the  canal  unless  the  toUs  were  higher  than  they  probably  will  be. 

The  question  of  tolls  in  relation  to  traffic  is  largely  a  question  of 
the  relation  to  Panama  tolls  to  Suez  tolls,  and  we  could  go  at  Panama 
up  to  the  Suez  level  in  the  matter  of  tolls  before  the  eflFect  of  tolls 
upon  traffic  became  vitally  important.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  put  tolls  at  Panama  as  high  as  the^  are  at  Suez;  but  the 
Panama  and  Suez  routes  are  on  an  equal  footing  of  competition,  as 
regards  the  factor  of  tolls,  when  the  tolls  are  tne  same  at  the  two 
routes.  I  shaU  take  up  the  relation  of  tolls  to  the  volume  of  traffic 
later,  with  your  permission,  and  will  merely  say  in  passing  that  the 
subsequent  discussion  of  tolls  in  relation  to  traffic  does  not  diminish 
this  total  of  available  tonnage. 

The  increase  in  traffic  m)m  1909-10  to  1914-15  is  especially 
important,  because  we  are  more  concerned  to  know  what  traffic  is 
going  to  use  the  canal  when  it  is  opened  and  during  the  early  years 
of  its  operation  than  we  are  to  know  the  traffic  that  would  have  used 
it  a  year  or  more  ago. 

I  stated  in  my  testimony  yesterday  that  it  was  found  in  1899-1900 
that  5,000,000  tons  net  register  of  shipping  was  then  available  for 
the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  increase  during  the  11  years 
ending  June  30,  1910,  was  CGJ  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  59  per  cent 
per  decade.  That  rate  of  increase,  projected  to  1914-16,  would  mean 
an  increase  of  26.8  per  cent  during  the  five  years  following  1910, 
which  would  bring  the  total  of  8,328,000  to  10,000,600  tons  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

It  is  important  to  decide  whether  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  Panama  Canal  traffic  will  increase  during  the  five-year  period  in 
which  we  now  are  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  increased  during  the 
preceding  10  vears,  and  it  is  also  desirable  to  know  whether  the  in- 
crease in  available  Panama  Canal  traffic  corresponds  or  does  .not  cor- 
respond to  the  increase  in  the  world's  commerce.     We  subjected  this 
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matter  of  estimated  traffic  in  1914-15  to  careful  statistical  test«. 
We  found  that  the  Suez  Canal  traffic,  which  is  an  old  and  established 
trii^c,  the  route  having  been  in  existence  since  1869,  a  route  through 
which  there  is  already  a  large  volume  of  traffic,  had  an  increase  of 
somewhat  over  70  per  cent  during  the  decade  ending  in  1910,  an  in- 
crease from  less  than  ten  millions  to  sixteen  and  a  hau  million  tons. 

We  found  that  the  United  States  trade  with  non-European  coun* 
tries,  which  would  probably  be  more  indicative  of  the  Panama  Canal 
prospects  than  anvuiing  else,  increased  78  per  cent  from  1900  to  1910. 

It  was  foimd  tnat  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Qulf  ports 
of  the  United  States  and  Pacific  countries — that  is,  the  trade  from  our 
entire  Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  countries  andin  theopposite 
direction — ^increased  72.9  per  cent  during  the  decade  ending  in  1910. 

Thus  the  t^ts  which  may  be  applied  to  our  59  per  cent  of  increase 
in  available  canal  traffic  indicate,  I  think  conclusively,  that  our  esti- 
mate la  a  conservative  one  for  the  period  ending  in  1910  and  that  we 
may  wisely  assimie  that  the  rate  of  increase  from  1899  to  1910  will 
continue  to  1914-15. 

In  order  to  make  my  testimony  a  little  more  conclusive  on  this 
point  I  will  ask  your  permission  to  msert  in  the  record  a  chart,  showing 
graphically  the  increase  in  the  Suez  Canal  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Then  pass  it  to  the  stenographer  and  it  will  be 
identified  and  inserted  at  this  point.     (Soe  p.  700.) 

Dr.  Johnson.  A  table  of  one  page  in  size,  sho'vinng  the  ^wth  of 
the  trade  of  tke  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  with  Pacific  coimtnes,  will,  I 
think,  make  the  record  more  instructive,  and  with  your  permission 
I  wiU  insert  that. 

The  Chairman.  Pass  that  to  the  stenographer  to  identify. 

Trade  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  United  States  with  Pacific  countries  east  of  Singapore.^ 


1900 

1010 

Percent 
increase 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1010  OTer 
1000. 

Wettem    South 
Ajnerioa: 
Bolivia 

112 
6,271,078 
1,886,214 

247,633 

04,914 

0,691,415 

11,038,144 

$50,228 
2,873,068 
1048.367 
1,441,586 

876,025 

5,630 

1,403,798 

12,867,867 

256,484 

4,174 

2,518,247 

15,060,6M 

2,870,887 

708,884 

23,018,71* 
(*) 

11,433 

$50,245 
0,144,141 
2,384,501 
3,564,120 
623,658 
100,544 
11,065,208 

28,400,601 

256,484 

4,270 

3,460,270 

24,667,143 

2.380,117 

6,003,962 

27,730,738 
(<) 

55,406 

$188 

16,841,788 

2,040,120 

7,128,505 

03,700 

208,057 

124,020,007 

17,671,070 

1,268,602 

2,777 

1,614,811 

14,181,803 
1,075,535 

12,010,206 

13,633,048 
8,002,503 

133,025 

$590,481 
7,552,428 
1,066,602 

808,278 

400,118 

8,683,174 

13,600,022 

532,102 

816,407 

1,614,100 

0,483,811 

545,320 

8,860,030 

24,004,501 
4,012,503 

82,001 

$500,670 
24,3^,211 
4,005,722 
10,168,571 
001,078 
600,075 
27,713,171 

81,272,001 

1,800,704 

810,184 

8,220,010 

23,666,114 
1,620,855 

21,780,226 

37,637.630 
8,005,186 

215,026 

897.0 

Chile 

106.7 

ficoador. .    ... 
Peru 

68.0 
186.5 

Salvndor 
BrtUshCohunbla... 

HawaU 

Orient  (east  of  Sin- 

^^ 

44.5 
506.5 
150.0 

83.6 

Leased  China... 

608.1 

Korea 

105 

051,082 

8,607,440 

280 
5,386,078 

4,712.022 
(*) 

43,072 

7,407.0 

Hongkong 

Japan 

AdaUo  Russia. . 
PhilipplDes 

Australia    and 
Tasmania.... 

New  Zealand... 

Other     foreign 
Ooeania 

•7.4 
M.2 
•46.2 
257.4 

}      «.s 

288.0 

50,486,861 

64,532,563 

115,010,424 

116,835,415 

82,062,008 

196,018,843 

72,0 

>  Not  including  Alaska,  western  Mexico,  western  Central  America  except  Salvador,  and  Padflo  Coast 
of  United  Btata; 
s  Not  accounting  for  $27,456,  wliich  is  not  distributed  by  ports. 
*  Decline. 
<  Included  under  Australia. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  here  a'dia^am  which  presents  graphically 
the   facts    which   I   have  categoncally   stated,     ^ee  Exhibit  A, 

E.  701.)     The  length  of  the  lines  can,  I  think,  be  seen  by  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  committee.    The  two  lines  at  the  left,  marked  ''A'', 
indicate  the  trade  of  Europe  with  Pacific  countries  east  of  Singa- 


pore in  1900  and  in  1910.     The  increase  was  52  and  a  fraction  per 
cent. 

The  lines  marked  ''B"  on  the  chart  refer  to  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  Pacific  coimtries  east  of  Singapore,  the  increase 
there  having  been  72.9  per  cent. 
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The  lines  marked  ''C"  of  the  chart  refer  to  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  non-Ehiropean  countries,  the  increase  having  been  78 
percent. 

The  two  lines  marked  ''D"  refer  to  the  net  tonnage  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  increase  there  having  been  70.26  per  cent. 

The  most  significant  lines  upon  the  chart  are  those  marked  ''E/' 
which  ffraphicfOly  represent  the  net  tonnage  available  for  the  Panama 
Canal  m  1898-99,  in  1909-10,  and  in  1914-15,  and  which  indicates 
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the  rate  of  growth  in  the  traffic  with  which  we,  in  this  inevstigation 
are  especially  concerned. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment^  with  your  permission,  upon  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  the  competition  of  the  ranama  Canal  with  other 
routes. 

For  the  trade  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas,  the  only  eflFective 
competitor  which  the  Panama  Canal  will  have  will  be  the  Straits  of 
MageUan.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  can  not  maintain  effective 
competition  with  the  Panama  Canfd.    At  the  present  time  the 
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Tehuantepec  Railwavreceiyes  one-third  of  the  through  rate  between 
the  two  seaboards.  That  is  eaual  to  $3.50  per  cargo  ton«  Converted 
into  vessel  tonnage  that  woula  be  a  tax  of  $7  per  vessel  ton  net  reg- 
ister,  for,  as  you  know,  a  ship  ordinarily  carries  two  tons  of  cargo 
for  each  ton  net  register.  Tnere  is  then  a  $7  handicap  for  every 
register  ton.  Amr  more  than  $2.50  handicap  would  throw  tlie  trafiic 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  assuming  that  the  tolls  are  $1  or  even  more 
than  $1  per  ton  net  register.  As  the  president  of  the  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.  has  stated  to  me  personally  (I  don't  know  whether 
he  did  to  you  in  his  testimony),  there  is  no  serious  question  of  the 
competition  of  the  Tehuantepec  route  with  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Chaibman.  His  testimony  removed  that  from  consideration 
entirely. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  Straits  of  Magellan,  however,  will  oflfer  eflfeo- 
tive  competition,  especially  for  the  trade  of  Europe  and  the  fact 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  present  trade  of  Europe  with  the 
western  South  American  countries  is  many  times  as  great  as  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  those  countries,  and  the  tolls  must 
necessarilv  be  studied  carefully  with  reference  to  the  possible  diver- 
sion of  Europe's  traffic  with  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

As  regards  Australian  trade,  that  belongs  to  Panama  as  far  as  the 
Atlanti^<}ulf  coast  of  the  United  States  is  concerned.  At  the  present 
time,  our  trade  with  Australia  from  the  Atlantic  sea  board  is  handled 
via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  distance  from  Australia  by  the  Cape 
bein^  practically  the  same  as  by  the  Suez  Canal;  but,  with  tne 
openmg  of  the  ranama  Canal,  our  Australian  trade  to  and  from  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  will  use  the  Panama  Canal. 

Europe  at  present  reaches  Australia  with  freight  steamers  mainlv 
by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  The  distance  via  Suez  for  all 
ports  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  British  Channel  is  barely  1,000 
miles  less  than  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  distance  does 
not  warrant  a  freight  steamer  using  the  Suez  Canal  and  paying  tolls. 
Furthermore,  the  large  freight  steamers  have,  until  tne  last  few 
vears,  not  been  accommodated  by  the  Suez  Canal,  its  dimensions  not 
being  kept  quite  up  to  the  growth  in  the  size  and  draft  of  Axps. 
At  present,  even  the  largest  freight  steamers  out  to  Australia  might 
use  the  Suez  Canal,  but  do  not  use  it  to  any  considerable  extent 
because  of  the  tolls.  Mail  and  express  steamers  to  Australia  regu- 
lariy  use  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  competition  between  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Suez  Canal 
for  Austrahan  trade  may  be  explained  in  a  word,  as  follows: 

The  line  connecting  points  equidistant  from  liverpodi  by  way 
of  Panama  and  by  way  of  Suez  passes  150  miles  to  the  east  of  Sia- 
ney,  Australia.  It  passes  north  through  the  Pacific,  well  east  of 
the  Philippines,  ana  touches  the  northern  part  of  the  islands  of 
Japan.  Australia,  then,  as  far  as  distance  is  concerned,  lies  entirely 
within  the  Suez  traffic  zone.  As  regards  the  commerce  of  Europe, 
however,  a  vessel  going  out  to  Australia  from  Europe,  whether  it 
goes  by  the  Suez  route  or  by  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  is  practically 
certain  to  extend  its  trip  to  Sidney.  The  vessel  passes  alon^  the 
south  coast  of  Australia,  and  if  traffic  warrants  it,  stops  at  Addaide 
and  Melbourne,  and  then  gpes  on  to  Sidney,  the  prmcipal  port  of 
Australia,  whicn  is  also  witmn  a  few  miles  of  tne  Newcastle  coal  fields 
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That  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  consideration  of  this 

auestion.  Vessels  outboimd  from  Australia  start  from  Sidney,  and 
iey  have  only  150  miles  more  to  travel  to  reach  Liverpool  via 
Panama  than  via  the  Suez  Canal.  Thus  if  a  ship  is  fully  loaded, 
coal  costs,  favoring  winds,  and  other  considerations  may  easily 
swing  the  vessel  from  Sidney  to  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  by  way  of  the 
American  canal. 

In  our  study  we  have  assumed  that  10  per  cent  of  the  commerce 
between  Australia  and  Europe  wiQ  find  it  advantageous  to  use  the 
Panama  Canal.  That,  of  course,  must  be  merely  an  estimate,  but 
the  more  I  study  it  the  more  I  think  it  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  trade  of  Japan.  Vessels  out 
from  northern  Japan  by  way  of  the  Suez,  if  they  pass  Hongkong,  are 
quite  apt  to  go  on  to  Japanese  ports.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  a 
large  amount  of  tonnage  makes  Hongkong  its  ultimate  port.  Some 
vessels  make  Shanghai  their  final  port,  but  a  large  numt^r  of  vessels 
make  Yokohama  their  destination.  A  vessel  at  Yokohama,  if  it  is 
fully  loaded,  or  nearly  loaded,  can  return  to  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal  by  increasing  its  distance  694  miles.  Many  vessels 
leave  Japan  hghtiy  laden,  seeking  cargo;  many  of  them  come  across 
the  Pacific  now,  take  our  west  coast  lumber  (and  formerly  grain) 
aod  go  on  around  South  America  to  Europe.  The  tendency  of 
fully  loaded  vessels  outbound  from  Japan  to  Europe  will  be  to  use 
the  Panama  route,  if  coal  is  cheap,  if  the  tolls  are  less,  and  if  other 
conditions  are  more  favorable  than  at  Suez.  The  tendency  of  a 
certain  number  of  vessels,  that  are  but  partly  loaded,  will  be,  as  at 
present,  to  cross  the  Pacific  to  take  our  heavy  cargoes  on  to  Europe. 
We  have  estimated  that  5  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  the  countries  north  of  Hongkong  would  probably  use  tue 
Panama  Canal. 

The  competition  between  the  Suez  and  the  Panama  Canals,  it 
should  be  remembered,  must  be  limited.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Panama  Canal  has,  as  far  as  the  Suez  Canal  is  concerned,  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  American  traffic  field,  while  jis  regards  the  Asiatic 
and  Australian  traffic  field  the  Suez  Canal  has  nearly  a  monopoly. 
As  regards  Europe  the  Suez  route  has  a  distance  monopoly  and  we 
can  invade  the  traffic  field  of  the  Suez  only  by  miJang  our  tolls 
competitive  and  by  making  coal  and  other  costs  of  using  the  Panama 
route  favorable. 

The  trade  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  seaboards  with  the  Orient  as  far  as 
Hongkong  and  Manila,  at  least,  belongs  to  the  Panama  Canal  for  the 
most  part.  The  line  connecting  points  equidistant  from  New  York 
by  way  of  Panama  and  by  way  of  Suez  passes  within  18  miles  of 
Hongkong  and  within  41  miles  of  Manila  and  passes  on  south  through 
the  central  portion  of  Australia.  The  distance  divide,  then,  is  at 
Hongkong  and  Manila.  There  can  be  thus  no  sharp  dividing  line 
separating  the  Panama  and  Suez  traffic,  so  far  as  oiu:  commerce  with 
the  Orient  is  concerned.  There  will  be  an  overlapping  of  traffic 
routes  in  the  section  between  Singapore  and  Yokohama.  Some  com- 
merce north  and  east  of  Hongkong  will  pass  through  the  Suez  to 
New  York  and  some  from  Singapore  north  will  pass  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Liverpool. 

We  have  assmned  that  all  the  traffic  of  the  Philippine  Islands  with 
our  eastern  seaboard  will  belong  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  we  have 
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included  Hongkong  within  the  Panama  zone  in  studying  the  Atlantio- 
Gulf  trade  of  the  united  States;  but  we  realize  that  not  all  the  traffic 
of  Hongkong  and  Manila  will  use  the  Panama  route.  We  beUeve, 
however,  that  the  amoimt  of  this  traffic  that  uses  Suez  will  be  offset 
by  the  amount  of  traffic  from  south  of  Hongkong  and  Singapore  that 
will  move  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  would  like  to  ask  regarding  that  10,500,000 
tons,  how  much  of  that  do  you  figure  would  oe  coast-to-coast 
commerce  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  Panama  traffic  of  1910  is  put  down  at  418,000 
tons  net  register.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.'s  traffic 
is  credited  with  363,000  tons,  and  there  are  172,000  tons  of  traffic 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  total  would  be  950,000  tons  net 
register. 

Mr.  Knowland.  About  1 1  per  cent  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  over  11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Knowland.  A  very  small  proportion  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Very  small.  One  reason  for  thinking  that  these 
figures  may  prove  conservative  in  future  years,  is  that  very  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  canal  there  should  be  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
coast  to  coast  movement  of  American  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  what  portion  of  it  would  be 
foreign  commerce  of  American  ports  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Over  half  of  this  total  here  consists  of  foreign  com- 
merce that  would  not  touch  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  what  per  cent  of  it  represents  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  ships  that  touch 
at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  is  not  that 
the  lai^e  bulk  of  the  commerce  we  may  expect  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  find  that  33.8  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  available 
for  the  canal  in  1909-10  consisted  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Knowland.  These  figures  for  1915, 950^000  tons,  are  exclusively 
coast  to  coast  from  American  port  to  Amencan  port? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  1909  and  1910. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Of  the  950,000  tons,  418,000  is  via  Panama? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  Panama  traffic.  The  American  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.  had  363,426  tons  net  register  of  Tehuantepec  traffic, 
and  there  were  172,655  tons  net  via  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  making 
in  all  some  over  950,000  tons  net,  or  11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  made  no  estimate  here  of  the  traffic  that 
may  be  taken  away  from  the  transcontinental  railroads  by  the  canal. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  not  referred  to  that.  The  statistical  tables 
do  not  make  any  conjectures  as  to  what  will  be  taken  away  from  the 
railroads,  or  as  to  what  the  growth  of  the  coastwise  business  wiU  be 
after  the  opening  of  the  canal.  We  have  preferred  to  keep  on  the  basis 
of  solid  facts,  and  simply  refer  to  the  limitations  of  the  data  j)resented. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  was  the  estimate  of  coast  to  coast  business  over 
the  transcontinental  lines  and  other  lines,  as  shown  by  the  testimony 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Long-and-short- 
haul  cases  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  About  3,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  would  that  amount  to  in  1915  if  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  were  taken  which  you  estimate,  about  6  per  cent  a 
year? 
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Dr.  Johnson.  I  assume  those  figures  for  3,000,000  cargo  tons  by 
rail  must  have  been  for  a  period  as  early  as  1908,  and  that  would 
mean  a  period  of  seven  years.  I  should  say  the  mcrease  would  be 
over  40  per  cent,  which  would  thus  be  4,200,000,  or  four  and  a  half 
million  tons,  possibly.  Of  course,  the  committee  will  iinderstiEmd 
we  are  now  talking  about  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  not  vessel  tons. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  speaking  of  cargo  tons  shotvn  by  testimony 
that  existed,  say  in  1908,  and  by  the  same  estimate  wiU  exist  for  trans- 
portation in  1915,  which  should  be  an  amount  probably  in  excess  of 
4,000,000  tons.  Now  it  is  estimated  hj  quite  a  number  who  have 
testified  here,  Mr.  Dearborn  and  Mr.  Skinner  and  others,  that  there 
will  be  a  substantial  reduction  of  rates  on  the  coast  to  coast  business 
due  to  water  transportation.  If  that  be  true,  have  you  any  judgment  as 
to  what  proportion  of  that  could  be  taken  by  water  rather  than  by  rail  ? 
Now  this  is  just  a  matter  of  conjecture  entirely,  outside  of  your 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  traflSc  men  say  there  is  comparativelv  little 
traffic  that  may  not  theoretic^y  move  by  water,  as  well  as  by  rail, 
west  bound. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  did  Commissioner  Lane  say  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  all  but  about  7i  per  cent  consisted  of  traffic 
which  might  not  move  by  water. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  over  90  per  cent  of  the  traffic  is  competitive  in 
character? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. . 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  if  it  can  be  made  competitive  in  rates  and  facili- 
ties, have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  which  might  be  carried 
by  water  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  any  traffic  expert  will  venture  to 
make  an  estimate,  because  it  is  not  the  rate  which  controls  the  route 
taken  so  much  as  it  is  the  character  of  the  service  performed.  It 
often  happens  that  a  shipper  may  prefer  a  higher  rate  by  a  rail  line 
which  takes  liis  goods  from  his  shop  or  warehouse  and  delivers  them 
to  the  factory,  store,  or  warehouse  of  the  consignee  without  cartage 
and  without  transfer;  I  think  only  experience  can  demonstrate  the 
actual  division  of  this  competitive  traffic  between  the  water  and  rail 
routes. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  understand  that  950,000  tons,  in  round  nmnbers, 
is  the  estimate  for  1909  and  1910  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  of  course  that  is  effected  by  the  26  per 
cent  increase  to  1914-15. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  For  instance,  in  making  your  10,500,000  tons  esti- 
mate, how  much  of  it  is  the  coast-to-coast  business  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Of  that  ten  and  a  half  milUon  tons,  1,160,000. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Then,  in  other  words,  of  the  10,500,000  tons  esti- 
mated for  1915  but  1,160,000  tons  is  coast  to  coast? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Less  than  one  and  a  quarter  miUions. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  So  that  in  the  total  revenue  it  is  very  small? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Your  statement  is  correct.  But  the  traffic  moving 
from  coast  to  coast  in  1914,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
may  and  probably  will  be  larger  than  that.  The  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.  will  have  a  Beet  whose  passage  through  the  canal 
will  add  500,000  tons  to  the  net  register  tonnage  of  canal  traffic. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  other  words,  that  being  the  case,  the  total  tonnage 
would  be  more  than  10,500,000  tons? 
H.  Doc.  680,  62r-2 45 
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Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  it  will,  but  1  have  made  no  assumption. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Based  upon  the  same  conservative  estimate,  you 
estimate  only  one  and  a  quarter  million  tons  out  of  10,500,000  tons 
as  bein^  coast  to  coast  trade  ? 

Dr.  «fi)HNSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deiscoll.  Right  there,  have  you  distributed  the  balance  of 
that? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  table  makes  distribution  of  it  in  considerable 
detail,  and  of  course  it  is  possible  to  make  many  more  classifications. 

Mr.  EscH.  Will  the  canal  be  of  any  use  nortn  of  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  interchange  of  products 
between  the  east  coast  of  South  America  and  the  west  coast  oi  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Between  the  Caribbean  coast  of  South  America  and 
the  west  coast  of  Central  America  there  can  hardly  be  much  exchange 
of  traffic,  because  both  sections  export  much  the  same  articles,  and 
their  imports  consist  of  manufactures  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Between  South  America,  from  Panama  to  the  Amazon,  and 
California  there  is  sUght  prospect  for  any  considerable  exchange  of 
traflBc  there.  CaUfornia  wiQ  not  import  very  lai^ely  of  tropical 
products,  because  she  produces  at  home  subtropical  products  which 
take  their  place  to  a  large  extent.  The  exports  of  those  South  Ameri- 
can countries  do  not  find  their  natural  markets  in  Califomia  and  the 
sections  north  of  California,  but  rather  in  the  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  the  oil  from  the  Pacific  coast  find  a  market  alon^ 
the  coast  of  South  America,  or  would  that  be  suppUed  by  the  Gufl 
oilfields? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  should  think  Gulf  oil  would  be  used. 

Mr.  EscH.  How  about  para  rubber,  for  instance,  would  that  find  a 
market  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Johnson.  To  the  extent  that  the  west  coast  develops  manu- 
facturies  using  crude  rubber,  and  that  would  be  to  some  extent; 
but  the  trade  will  not  be  large  in  rubber.  Rubber  will  continue  to 
go  to  the  manufacturing  sections  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  effect  would  the  trans-Andean  route  just  opened 
up  between  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires  have  oil  traffic  between 
Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  I  can  see  it  would 
not  have  any  effect  on  freight. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  would  say  that  the  passenger  traffic  from  Europe 
would  be  divided  between  the  routes  via  Buenos  Aires  and  Panama. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  would  be  a  division  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  there  would  be;  yes,  sir.  The  steamships 
down  the  east  coast  to  Buenos  Aires  will  be  somewhat  larger,  sailings 
will  be  more  freciuent,  and  probably  the  accommodations  will  be 
superior.  I  imagine  those  factors  mil  hold  to  that  route  a  considerable 
share  of  the  passenger  t radio  from  Europe  to  Chile;  but  of  course 
the  Buenos  Aires  route  will  be  the  more  expensive  one.  The  advantage 
as  to  fares  will  be  with  the  Panama  route. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Before  j'ou  get  away  from  the  line  of  questioning 
just  concluded  by  Mi*.  Esch  I  would  Uke  to  refer  to  the  question  1 
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asked  you  just  before  adjournment  last  night;  not  because  of  its 
importance  but  because  I  dislike  to  have  it  remain  unanswered.  It 
was  with  reference  to  the  coal  handicap  in  trade  to  Valparaiso.  You 
said  that  Valparaiso  would  be  in  the  Magellan  zone,  even  with  refer- 
ence to  New  I  ork  City,  and  by  reference  to  the  distance  tables  it  was 
shown  that  it  was,  in  round  numbers,  3,750  miles  further  from  New 
York  to  Valparaiso  via  Magellan  than  via  Panama,  and  I  stated  that  I 
had  read  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  fuel  handicap  was  $1  per 
thousand  miles,  which  would  be  a  handicap  of  $3.75  to  the  Magellan 
route  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  What  kind  of  ton  do  you  refer  to  there,  cargo  ton 
or 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Referred  to  ton  of  coal,  whether  long  ton  or  short 
ton,  I  do  not  recall,  but  at  any  rate  there  would  be  a  handicap  of 
between  $3  and  $4  on  fuel  agamst  the  Magellan  route  and  Panama, 
and  I  wondered  if  that  would  not  bring  Vdparaiso  into  the  Panama 
zone. 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  might.  Your  first  question  to  me,  as  I  recall, 
was  whether  a  toll  as  high  as  the  Suez  toU,  $1.55  per  ton  net  register, 
as  the  British  would  measure  it,  would  divert  traffic  from  Valparaiso 
to  New  York  by  way  of  Magellan.  I  said  it  might  do  it  for  freight 
steamers.  Table  13  of  the  distance  tables  shows  that  steamers  of  10 
knots  would  save  15  days  by  using  the  Panama  Canal  instead  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  from  Valparaiso  to  New  York.  I  said  that  for  a 
steamer  of  that  speed  10  cents  per  day  per  ton  net  register  repre- 
sented the  saving  due  to  shortening  of  time.  Fifteen  and  one-tenth 
days  saved  by  the  Panama  Canjel  from  Valparaiso  to  New  York 
figures  out  $1.51  per  ton  net  register  saving,  due  to  shortening  the 
time  en  route.  Tne  saving  is  thus  some  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
Suez  toll,  so  if  the  Panama  toll  were  as  high  as  the  present  Suez  toll 
there  would  be  a  shght  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Magellan  route.  If 
there  was  an  appreciable  difference  in  coal  cost,  that  would  tend  to 
hold  the  traffic  to  the  Panama  route,  and  if  the  vessel  did  not  leave 
Valparaiso  fully  loaded  and  desired  cargo  on  the  way  it  would 
certainly  take  the  Panama  route.  My  answer  to  your  question  was 
that  a  toll  at  Panama  as  high  as  the  present  Suez  toll  probably  would 
throw  the  traffic  from  Valparaiso  to  New  York  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Possibly,  that  was  too  strong  a  statement.  I  should 
have  said  it  might  tnrow  the  traffic  that  waj. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Is  Valparaiso  the  pnncipal  port  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  it  is  the  principal  port  of  Chile,  as  regards 
general  traffic;  it  is  the  chief  center  for  the  exportation  of  products 
and  the  import  center  for  manufactures  and  suppUes.  However, 
two-thirds  or  the  total  tonnage  of  Chile  consists  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  is  exported  from  Iquique  and  Antof agasta,  the  nitrate  ports  of 
north  Chile. 

Mr.  Covington.  Doctor,  would  you  mind  indicating  the  ports  of 
South  America  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  that  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  route,  by  reason  of  the  advantages 
in  the  purchase  of  coal  and  the  absence  of  tolls  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  even  though  the  sailing  distances  are  greater  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  From  Balboa  south  1,500  miles  down  the  coast  the 
Panama  tolls  may  considerably  exceed  $1  per  ton  net  register  with- 
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out  diverting  any  traffic  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Europe. 
From  1,000  to  1,500  miles — that  is,  to  a  point  somewhat  north  of 
Valparaiso — is  a  belt  where  tolls  in  excess  of  $1  per  ton  net  register 
would  probably  divert  a  considerable  share  of  tne  tonnage  via  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  Europe.  This  is  a  fact  of  tha  utmost  signifi- 
cance, because  the  thousand  miles — 1,500  to  2,500  miles  south  of  Bal- 
boa— comprise  the  principal  tonnage  zone  of  western  South  Amer- 
ica. Two  and  a  half  miUion  cargo  tons  of  nitrate  are  already  exported 
yearly  from  north  Chile.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  divert 
anv  considerable  share  of  the  nitrate  traffic  from  the  Panama  Canal. 
Wnen  one  gets  to  a  point  more  than  2,500  miles  from  Balboa,  a 
toll  much  in  excess  or  75  cents  per  ton  net  register  would  cause  a 
considerable  share  of  the  traffic  from  Chile  to  Eim)pe  and  from 
Europe  to  Chile  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  I  find 
that,  for  vessels  of  different  types,  the  saving  via  ranama  from 
Valparaiso  to  Europe  is  58  to  83  cents  per  net  ton. 

Mr.  EscH.  In  the  estimate  of  ten  and  a  half  million  toi^  of  traffic, 
how  much  do  you  allow  for  the  shipping  of  the  nitrate? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  would  take  somewhat  over  a  million  tons  of 
clearances  from  the  nitrate  ports  to  handle  th$tt  cargo.  About 
2,000,000  cargo  tons  of  nitrate  go  to  Europe,  and  a  half  million  to  the 
United  States.  Not  all  of  the  ships  that  take  out  this  nitrate  make 
the  trip  to  Chile  empty,  although  some  of  them  do.  I  suppose  that 
one  and  three  quarter  million  tons,  at  least  one  and  a  half  million 
tons,  of  shipping  is  required  to  handle  the  nitrate  to-day;  and  by  the 
time  the  canal  is  opened,  probably  2,000,000  tons  will  be  employed. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  has  been  the  increase  since  you  made  your  first 
estimate  in  1909  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  At  that  time — 1909 — it  was  about  one  and  a  half 
miUion  tons,  and  it  is  now  two  and  a  half  miUion  tons. 

Mr'.  EscH.  What  is  the  possibility  of  exhausting  those  nitrate  beds  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  experts  state  that  the  nik'ate  will  last  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  with  the  increasing  production  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  not  ad  infinitiun,  but  with  a  normal  increase. 
The  supply  is  very  lai^. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  demand  vnll  continue  to  increase  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  demand  will  increase. 

Mr.  Covington.  Won't  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  in  demand 
be  the  demand  in  the  United  States  rather  than  in  Europe  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  so,  although  there  will  be  a  large 
increase  in  demand  in  the  United  States.  We  will  rely  for  sometime 
to  come  upon  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  more  than  Europe  can. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  two  facts;  first,  that  nitrates  are  beginning 
to  be  produced  very  cheaply  wherever  cheap  and  abundant  water 

Eower  can  be  had;  and,  second,  improved  methods  of  agriculture  are 
eginiwng  to  produce  better  conditions  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Dr.  Johnson.  Both  of  those  facts  are  true. 
Mr.  SrEVEi^s.  Have  you  considered  those? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  not  overlooked  them,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact 
the  normal  increase  in  the  demand  for  nitrate  would  seem  to  roe  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  increased  exportation  of  Chilean  nitrates 
would  continue. 
Mr.  EsoH.  Is  the  output  of  guano  increasing  or  continuing? 
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Ih*.  Johnson.  I  think  that  in  the  future  iiitiate  will  largely  take  the 
place  of  guano;  the  guano  supply  is  smalf. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  we  can  not  bank  on  that  as  a  possible 

Dr.  Johnson.  Not  of  any  importance. 

Mr.  EsoH.  There  is  at  present  no  development  of  the  western  parts 
of  Brazil.  There  is  possible  S^^t  development,  I  understana,  on 
account  of  natural  resources.  Would  it  be  possible  in  the  near  future 
to  anticipate  that  some  traffic  from  western  Brazil,  along  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  east  side,  may  be  taken  across  the  Andes  and  become 
an  article  of  export  on  the  Pacific  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  Had  you  figured  that  in  your  estimates  of  possible 
increase  of  commerce  on  tno  west  coast  of  America  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  my  fibres  on  the  increase  of  commerce  are 
merely  projections  into  the  future  of  rates  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
past  aecade.  In  the  report  of  1901 1  discussed  at  length  the  economic 
possibilities  of  western  South  America.  There  is  a  vast  opportunity; 
there  is  a  territory  four  or  five  hundred  mil^  in  width,  extending  the 
greater  part  of  the  entire  length  of  South  America,  that  has  a  great 
future.  The  opening  of  the  canal  will  enable  that  section  to  develop 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  has,  and  if  transportation  be  provided 
between  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  tne  Pacific  ports,  there 
may  be  a  large  traffic  not  only  from  the  plateau  region  but  also  from 
the  region  you  refer  to,  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  That,  how- 
ever, takes  us  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  new  line  I  would  like  to  take  up  in  that  connec- 
tion embraces  perhaps  a  twofold  subject.  First,  the  use  of  sailing 
vessels,  and,  second,  barges.  In  your  estimates  in  Table  11  you 
include  under  sail  entrances  and  sail  clearances  a  total  sail  tonnage  of 
1,693,488  tons.  You  stated  yesterday  you  did  not  think  sailing 
vessels  would  go  through  the  canal.  Is  it  yoiu*  estimate  that  this 
sail  tonnage  would  be  supplanted  by  steamers  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  that  the  steamers  will  readily  be  shifted 
from  other  routes  to  the  canal  route  and  that  the  sailing  vessels  now 
engaged  in  this  conamerce  will  be  shifted  to  other  routes.  Sailing 
ships  will  be  used  where  they  can  be  most  profitably  employed  in  the 
world's  commerce,  and  it  wiU  not  be  profitable  to  employ  saiUng 
vessels  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  conceded,  I  think.  But,  as  we  stated  yes- 
terday, and  as  the  members  of  the  committee  who  went  to  Panama 
saw  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  there  were  at  least  a  dozen,  and  I  don't 
know  but  more,  sailing  vessels  then  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  so  that 
sailing  vessels  are  used  there. 

Dr.  Johnson.  May  I  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Stevens?  In  view  of  the 
statement  which  you  made  yesterday,  I  read  over  our  prepared  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  ranama  and  I 
found  no  sailing  entrances  recorded  for  Panama  in  1910. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  were  there ;  we  saw  them. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Were  not  they  possibly  those  Uttle  sailing  vessels 
plying  between  ports  of  Panama  1 

Mr.  Stevens.  Square-rigged  ships;  one  large  bark. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  two  tacts  are  not  necessarily  in  conflict,  because 
from  time  to  time  vessels  do  come  over  from  Australia  with  Australian 
coal,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  see  sailing  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Pan* 
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ama.  Our  figures  for  the  year  1910  do  not  record  any  sailing  entrances 
at  Panama. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Hamlin  has  iust  su^ested  to  me  one  was  a  Jap- 
anese ship,  and  I  think  I  remember  the  flag.  However,  there  were 
such  vessels  there,  and  thev  were  ocean-^oing  vessels  and  not  coasters. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Weren't  they  steamers? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No.    Some  were  anchored. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Docked  there  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  One  was  on  the  dock  loading  or  unloading,  I 
don't  know  which. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Three  there,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  is,  has  not  there  been  a  change  in  construc- 
tion of  ocean-going  sailing  vessels,  and  that  auxiliary  ]>ower  has  been 
installed  in  many  of  them,  so  that  they  become  somewhat  independent 
of  calms;  is  not  that  a  new  method  of  construction  of  sailing  vessels ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  There  are  sailing  vessels  with  auxiliary  engines. 
Their  use  is  not  very  general.  In  view  of  the  point  raised  bv  Mr. 
Stevens,  may  I  read  a  paragraph  or  two  from  my  manuscript  [read- 
ing]? 

The  statistics  distinguishing  between  sail  and  steam  tonnage  cover  8,155,374  tons,  or 
97.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  this  tonnage,  but  1,693,488  tons,  or  29.7  per  cent,  com- 
prise the  movements  of  sailing  vessels. 

The  recorded  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  aggregates  2,179.951  tons.  In  revising  this 
figure,  so  as  to  avoid  duplications,  overstatements,  and  shorts^^es,  the  recorded  sail 
tonnage  between  Europe  and  western  South  America,  Pacific  United  States,  British 
Ck)lumbia,  and  Hawaii  was  accepted  without  change,  as  the  chartered  vessels  usuaUv 
carry  full  cai^o  for  a  single  destination,  and  that  between  Europe  and  western  Centnu 
America  and  Mexico — oriental  countries  north  of  Singapore,  and  Oceania — was 
revised  according  to  the  methods  previously  applied  to  the  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam 
combined.  The  sail  tonnage  between  the  eastern  United  States  and  the  Orient  and 
Oceania  was  accepted  as  recorded,  because  the  indirect  shipments  via  Europe  are  not 
made  in  sailing  vessels.  That  between  eastern  United  States  and  western  South 
America,  Pacific  Mexico,  and  Hawaii  was  accepted  without  change,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  total  vessel  movement.  No  sail  tonnage  was  allowed  for  the  shipments  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  none  is  recorded  at  the  port  of  Panama.  The  «ail  tonnage 
moving  between  eastern  Canada  and  the  western  United  States,  Alaska.  Chile,  and 
Australia  was  accepted  without  change,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  sail  and  steam 
tonnage  combined. 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  sail  tonnage  should  not  be  included  in  the  probable 
tonnage  which  would  move  through  the  csuoal,  because  sailing  vessels  woula  not  use 
the  canal.  The  sail  tonnage,  however,  should  be  included  because  the  advantages  of 
the  canal  in  the  trade  of  tne  various  regions  considered  are  so  manifest  that  the  very 
unlikelihood  of  sailing  vessels  using  the  canal  will  cause  a  shift  from  sail  to  steam. 
The  above  figures  show  that  even  now  the  sail  tonnage  comprises  but  a  small  share  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  re^ons  tributary  to  the  cand.  After  the  canal  is  completed 
these  sailing  vessels  will,  m  most  cases,  be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  laigely  to 
trade  routes  not  affected  b^  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

Thou&[h  the  shift  from  sail  to  steam  wHl  doubtless  be  most  rapid  in  the  trade  affected 
by  the  Isthmian  Canal,  it  ia  in  fact  a  world's  movement.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau 
Veritas  show  that  the  world's  seagoing  sail  tonnage  has  declined  from  14,185,836  tons 
in  1873-4  to  11,636,289  in  1888-89;  8.693,769  in  1898-99;  and  6,412  211  in  1910-11. 
The  world's  seagoing  steam  tonnage  nas,  on  the  contrary.  increHasea  from  4,32S,193 
in  1873-74  to  41,061,077  in  1910-11.  The  Panama  Canal  will  tend  further  to  decrease 
the  use  of  sailing  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulties  confronting  sailing  vessels  in  using 
the  canal  are  the  calms  at  the  other  end;  that  they  can  not  get  out 
and  get  in  with  sailing  power.  We  intend  to  take  charge  or  a  ship 
ourselves  and  put  it  through  the  lock  bv  our  own  devices.  On  the 
summit  level  ox  the  canal  between  the  locks  there  is  no  current  and  no 
waves,  therefore  it  would  require  such  small  steam  power  to    move 
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the  vessels  on  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  and  tlirough  the  calm 
in  the  bay  at  the  other  end,  don't  you  think  it  highly  probable  that 
small  steam  power  may  be  installed  in  a  great  manv  sailing  vessels, 
so  that  sailing  vessels  may  continue  to  use  the  canal  route? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  may  be  possible,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  it  is  not  expected  that  vessels  with  auxiliary  power 
will  be  used. 

The  Chaerman.  It  would  take  very  little  auxiliary  power  to  move 
it  on  the  summit  level  of  the  lake  and  through  the  Day  on  the  other 
end  of  the  canal. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Your  reasoning  seems  conclusive;  yet  I  think  it  is 
the  practice,  when  engines  areT)eing  put  in,  to  put  in  engines  that 
make  the  vessel  independent  of  sail  power  and  to  make  it  a  steamer 
instead  of  a  sailing  vessel.  That  seems  to  be  the  tendency  in  commer- 
cial practice. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Are  there  or  not  two  classes  of  traffic  which  can  be 
fairly  moved  by  sailing  vessels:  First,  in  the  large  commercial  centers, 
cargoes  of  stun  bound  directly  from  one  port  to  another  port — for 
example,  sugar  from  Hawaii  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York — or, 
second,  from  smaller  ports,  partial  cargoes  of  bulky  and  heavy 
materials  to  either  large  ports  or  small  ports,  or  traffic  from  one  small 
port  to  another  small  port — can  not  those  classes  of  freight,  of  traffic, 
yet  be  profitably  handled  by  sailing  vessels  1 

Dr.  Johnson.  Sailing  vessels  are  used  in  handling  those  kinds  of 
traffic,  and  just  at  this  present  moment  they  are  very  much  in  demand; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  sugar  of  the  world  is  handled  mainly 
from  Hawaii  and  Java  and  other  points  in  steamers  to-da^  and  that 
the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  for  instance,  which  is  very 
largely  interested  in  the  Hawaiian  sugar  traffic,  has  no  thought  of 
handhng  it  by  sailing  vessels. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  but  there  is  a  clause  in  their  contract  that  pro- 
vides a  certain  proportion  may  be  handled  by  sailing  vessels;  and  the 
planters,  as  a  rule,  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  would  give  them  a  chance  to  introduce 
competition  into  the  rates. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  That  was  only  to  San  Francisco.  Not  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  around  the  Horn;  I  know,  because  we  had 
manogany  logs  taken  by  one  of  those  vessels. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  sailing 
vessels  will  not  continue  to  play  more  or  less  of  a  r6le  in  the  world's 
commerce.  I  beUeve  they  will,  and  it  is  possible  a  type  of  vessel 
may  be  developed  that  will  continue  the  use  of  sailing  vessels  longer 
than  we  anticipate,  but  as  far  as  this  canal  is  concerned,  I  think  we 
can  practically  eUminate  the  saiUng  vessel. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Going  through  the  canal,  yes;  but  can  you  eUminate 
the  sailing  vessel  from  taking  away  business  from  the  canal  as  long 
as  the  saiBng  vessel  is  profitably  used  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  bulk  cargo  that  would  use  the  canal  would  come 
from  o\ir  west  coast,  from  Hawaii,  and  to  some  extent  from  New 
Zealand.  As  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  sailing  vessel  may  divert  from  the  canal  certain  traffic  that 
would  otherwise  use  it,  but  for  the  most  part  the  bulk  traffic  in  which 
the  Panama  Canal  has  an  interest  is  well  within  the  traffic  zone. 
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Nitrate,  for  instance,  and  the  Hawaiian  sugars,  our  west-coast  lum- 
ber, and  articles  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  j^ou  considered  this  fact  also,  that  there  are 
some  foreign  nations  wnich  conceive  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  subsidize 
a  portion  of  the  sailing  service  for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  and  those 
sailing  vessels  prowl  around  the  world  as  tramps,  mostly  to  earn 
subsidy,  and  the  freight  is  a  secondary  matter,  and  that  such  vessels 
will  take  traffic  away  from  the  Panama  Canal,  especially  from  the 
western  coast  of  North  America? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  was  the  policy  of  France  for  a  number  of  years  to 
give  sailing  vessels  a  higher  subsidy  than  steamers.  France  is  the 
only  nation  now  that  gives  what  may  be  called  a  navigation  boimtjr  to 
sailing  vessels.  By  that  I  mean  a  boimty  which  depends  on  miles 
run,  and  goes  to  ail  ships  alike.  Most  all  nations  of  the  world  give 
their  payment  to  specific  lines,  and  in  all  cases  those  are  steamship 
lines.  There  is  very  little  boimty  money  outside  of  France  that  goes 
to  sailing  vessels. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  not  the  French  sailing  vessels  take  a  considerable, 
not  a  considerable,  but  quite  a  part  of  our  exports  from  the  western 
coast  of  North  America  to  Europe? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  My  impression  is 
that  it  would  not  be  large,  because  the  French  fleet  is  not  lar^e; 
and,  as  we  all  know,  the  British  and  German  and  Norwegian  ships 
far  outrank  the  French  ships  in  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  as  to  the  barge  development,  have  you  given 
any  thought  to  the  idea  that  there  may  be  a  bai^e  development  of 
traffic  along  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  North  America 
and  possibly  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  which  would 
reach  the  canal  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  has  been  my  thought  that  possibly  barges  would 
be  used  to  handle  coal  from  Gulf  ports  to  the  Isthmus  and  to  bring 
a  certain  amount  of  traffic  back  from  points  beyond  the  Isthmus  to 
the  United  States.  I  have  found,  however,  no  evidence  of  any 
conipanies  considering  that  service  seriously. 

Mr.  EscH.  Was  not  the  proposition  made  to  build  barges  for  traffic 
between  Mobile  and  the  canal,  carrying  Birmingham  coal  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  has  been  talked  of,  but  has  been  mere  talk, 
80  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Esch.  Would  it  be  feasible  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Entirely  feasible;  yes,  sir.  I  believe  Mr.  Dearborn 
testified  on  that  point,  as  a  practical  steamship  man.  that  barges 
might  be  successfully  operated  to  the  canal  on  this  side  and  up  the 
west  coast. 

Mr.  Esch.  What  return  cargoes  would  such  barges  bring  back? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Barges  mi^ht  obtain  some  bulk  cargo  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  within  1 ,000  miles  of  the  canal — within  a  range 
of  1,000  miles.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  these  barges  would  be 
towed  to  points  1,000  miles  beyond  the  canal.  The  movement  is  so 
slow  it  would  be  better,  probably,  to  have  a  fair-sized  ship  and  go 
straight  through  to  the  west  coast'point  and  back  again,  having  power 
on  each  craft  instead  of  having  power  on  ofie  craft  towing  barges 
tandem. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  a  company  in  St.  Louis  that  proposes  to 
develop  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  Iliver.    Now,  that  company  has  had 
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some  idea  of  utilizing  traffic  through  the  canal  to  the  west  coast.  You 
have  given  much  thought  to  traffic  on  rivers  and  coasts.  Could  the 
same  type  of  barge  be  used  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
from  San  Francisco  or  Puget  Sound  down  as  could  be  used  on  the 
Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  up  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  My  information  is  that  a  very  different  type  of  barge 
is  required  for  ocean  service  than  for  river  service.  The  seagoing 
barge  in  order  to  be  economically  handled  must  be  larger  and  much 
more  strongly  built. 

Mr.  Stevens.  On  different  hnes  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  On  different  lines  and  have  a  greater  draft  than  the 
river  barge. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  seagoing  barge  must  be  steady,  seaworthy,  and 
of  larjge  carrying  power.  The  river  barge  must  have  the  maximum 
carrying  power  with  the  minimum  draft,  and  that  fundamental  fact 
so  differentiates  the  river  barge  from  the  seagoing  barge  that,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  same  type  of  barge  is  not  used  on  rivers  and  on  the  sea. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  could  not  be  used  profitably? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  would  think  not,  prontably. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So,  although  there  might  be  a  12-foot  channel  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  yet  that  would  not  signify  a  12-foot  barge, 
which  could  operate  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
could  be  used  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  would  say  when  the  barge  traffic  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  develops  it  will  oe  between  New  Orleans  and  points  up 
the  river,  with  a  transfer  of  cargo  at  New  Orleans.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Reading  Coal  Co.,  which  operates  a  fleet  of  80  barges  from  Phila- 
delphia. Tne  Sterling  Coal  do.  also  operates  a  number  of  barges. 
Their  typical  barge  now  carries  two  to  three  thousand  tons  of  cargo. 
It  has  the  stren^h  and  dimensions  and  draft  of  an  unrigged  ship. 
That  is  not  the  type  of  barge  one  would  build  for  river  service. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  saw  barges  on  the  Rhine  which  had  similar 
capaoi^  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  was  the  shape  of  the  Rhine  barge  as  com- 
pared with  the  Reading  barge  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  They  are  very  broad  and  blunt,  with  a  draft  of  6  to 
9  feet,  depwiding  on  the  portions  of  the  river  which  they  use.  They 
would  not  be  adapted  for  seagoing  service. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  you  can  not  answer  that  anv  portion  of  this 
traffic  that  you  have  described  would  be  taken  away  by  through-barge 
traffic? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  much  of  the  trough-barge  traffic 
proposition. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Could  barges  be  used  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  and  traffic  be  transshipped  at  Balboa,  for  example  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  theoretically  possible.  Practical  steamship 
men  do  not  seem  to  think  that  is  what  will  be  done,  however.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  the  canal  is  being  built  to  put  an  end,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  transfer  of  traffic  at  the  Isthmus.  It  is  to  provide  a  through 
route  and  under  very  exceptional  conditions  only  will  the  traffic  Be 
taken  out  of  one  and  put  into  another  vessel.  For  the  most  part  the 
traffic  will  be  handled  through  to  destination  by  a  type  of  ocean-going 
TCflsei* 
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I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  insert  in  my  testimony  a  very  important 
memorandum,  which  was  prepared  for  the  Suez  Canal  Co.,  and  is 
dated  June,  1911.  By  the  courtesy  of  a  son  of  a  former  President  of 
France,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  prepared  for  the  Suez 
Canal  Co.  I  think  it  may,  with  entire  propriety,  be  inserted  in  mv 
testimony.  It  gives  the  Suez  Canal  Co.'s  idea  of  what  they  think 
th^  may  lose  in  competition  with  the  Panama. 

The  CiffAreMAN.  The  stenographer  will  identify  that  and  place  it 
where  it  has  been  indicated. 

SUEZ  AND  PANAMA. 
(Translated  fh)m  the  French  by  Capt.  W.  F.  H.  Dogaon,  Tenth  Cavaby,  Deo.  38,  lOlLI 

The  conetruction  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  progressing  with  such  rapidity  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statements  of  the  American  Government,  it  will  be  entirely  completed 
in  from  three  to  four  years. 

It  is  of  singular  interest  to  examine  the  most  recent  figures  that  are  available  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  opening  of  this  new  route  will  affect  the  business  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

The  elements  of  this  problem  are  complex  and  must  be  more  or  lees  approximate, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  to  analyze  the  existing  data  and  get  a  general  idea  of  the  proba- 
ble influence  on  the  Suez  route  of  the  completed  Panama  Canal. 

We  will  divide  the  subject  into  three  sections  and  consider  them  in  succession. 

(1)  The  trade  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  America. 

(2)  The  trade  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  now  handled  through  the  Sues 
Canal. 

(3)  The  trade  of  Europe  through  Suez  with  Asia  and  Oceania. 

(1)  TRADE  BETWEEN  BUBOPE  AND  THE  PACIFIO  COAST  OV  AMERIOA. 

In  1910  this  amoimted  to  about  154,700  tons  net  register.  It  appears  at  the  first 
glance  that  this  freight  would  be  entirely  diverted  to  the  Panama  Oeaial.  the  distance 
between  Europe  and  the  Pacific  being  so  very  materially  reduced  by  the  new  route. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  will  hardly  be  the  case.  At  the  present  moment  this  freight 
is  handled  almost  entirely  by  the  fleets  of  the  Holt  and  tne  Cluyrgeurs  Reunis  Lines, 
which,  sailing  from  European  ports,  discharge  their  first  and  original  freights  at 
Aedatic  ports  before  starting  for  America,  one  line  to  return  homeward  by  the  same 
route  as  its  outward-bound  voyage,  the  other  returning  around  Cape  Horn. 

The  American  trade  is  not  the  main  object  of  either  line,  but  is  incidental  only,  and 
the  Asiatic  tmde  will  continue  in  the  future  as  now,  to  follow  the  Suez  route.  The 
ships  of  these  two  lines  have  regular  sailing  dates,  and  it  is  not  even  probable  that  the 
number  of  sailings  will  be  reduced  in  an  appreciable  manner — ^it  is  rather  more  probable 
that  these  lines  will  discontinue  the  American  trip  of  the  lattar  part  of  the  voyage. 
For  such  vessels  as  return  via  the  Horn,  the  Panama  Canal  will,  of  course,  present  3ie 
most  attractive  route,  but  it  is  apparent  that  as  far  as  this  portion  of  the  existing  trade 
with  the  East  is  concerned,  the  loss  to  Suez  by  the  opemng  of  the  new  canal  will  be 
insignificant. 

(2)  Trade  fbom  the  Atlantic  Coast  op  America  now  Handled  THROtroH  the 

Suez  Canal. 

This  trade  amounted  in  1910  to  about  860,000  tons  net  register  (de  jauro).  The 
following  tabk  shows  the  principal  ports  beyond  Suez  which  will  be  brou^t  nearer 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  route. 


New  York  to- 

ViaSoes. 

Via 
Panama. 

TTAiiglrong . , , t .  r  T  - 

U,0GO 
12,000 
18,000 
U,430 
13,300 
12,730 
I4,fi00 
16,990 

U,370 

ShanghalT 

10  200 

Yokohama 

9M0 

Manila 

10,740 

Sydney 

$780 

Melbourne 

9,010 

A.ockland 

8>640 

Tahiti 

%4ao 
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To  the  Engliah  and  Dutch  East  Indies  the  Suez  Canal  will  continue  to  present  the 
most  advantages  notwithstanding  the  probable  difference  in  tariffs. 


New  York  to- 

Via  Sues. 

Via 
Panama. 

Colombo 

8,640 
10,160 
10,110 

14,490 
13,020 

Batayia 

Binsapore 

12,700 

We  shall  proceed  a  little  further  with  the  analysis  to  determine  the  probable  frac- 
tions of  this  trade  which  are  capable  of  or  liable  to  diversion. 

First.  The  flow  of  trade  soutJtward. — One-third  of  the  total  tonnage,  in  round  numbers 
about  100,000  tons  net,  consigned  to  India,  is  mineral  oil  or  petroleum.  Reason  will 
hardly  be  found  to  divert  this  from  the  Suez  route,  which  will  continue  to  be  the  most 
convenient. 

The  other  two-thirds  consigned  to  the  Far  East  (China  and  Japan)  or  the  Philippines 
consists  of  oil  or  of  railroad  material. 

Tons. 
The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  (about) ...     28, 000 
(Southward,  will  probably  take  the  shorter  and  more  economical  route 
via  Panama.) 
Of  the  China  and  Japan  freights: 

(a)  The  exclusive  oil  cargoes  will  be  in  all  probability  diverted  from 

the  Suez  route,  amounting  to  about 56, 000 

(6)  Mixed  cargoes  of  oil,  railroad  material,  and  merchandise  amounting 

to  about 120,000 

A  fraction  of  this  freight  will  take  the  Panama  route,  but  the 
ffreater  part  of  it  will  continue  to  go  by  Suez  attracted  by  the  more 
mvorable  tariff  scale. 

The  corresponding  loss  then  to  the  United  States  of  the  beyond-Suez  freights  will 
be:  28,000+56,000+a  portion  of  the  120,000  tons. 

Second.  The  flow  of  trade  northward. — (a)  About  254,000  tons  of  the  products  of 
British  India  and  the  Persion  Gulf  countnes  (this  will  hardly  be  affected),  as  well  as 
the  freights  from  the  ports  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  which  will  still  continue  to  be  more 
accessible  to  the  United  States  by  Suez  than  by  Panama. 

(6)  The  Philippine  trade,  about  85,000  tons,  of  which  70,000  consist  of  complete 
shipments  of  hemp  and  sugar,  which  will  in  all  probability  take  the  Panama  route. 
The  15,000  remaining  tons  will  also  most  likely  go  the  same  way  on  account  of  the 
mater  importance  of  the  Philippine  freights  over  the  cargoes  from  the  Asiatic  ports. 
The  loss  from  these  sources  will  probably  amount  to  some  85,000  tons  of  freight. 

(e)  The  trade  with  the  Far  East  has  reached  the  amount  of  188,000  tons,  and  here, 
contrary  to  what  we  have  just  noted  in  regard  to  the  Philippine  trade,  the  small 
volume  of  traffic  from  the  China  and  Japan  exports,  raises  the  supposition  that  it  is 
these  freights  more  than  any  others  that  will  justify  the  new  roaa.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  large  volume  of  trade  with  America  in  the  products  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
East  Indies  via  Suez,  the  oils,  the  grain,  Jute,  and  manmiese,  appear  to  demand  a 
greater  tonnage  than  that  of  the  countries  of  their  origin.  The  exports  of  the  merchan- 
dise of  China  and  Japan  represent  an  inconsiderable  total. 

It  is  fair,  then,  to  assume  that  of  the  188,000  tons  of  freight  coming  from  the  Far  East, 
the  {[reater  part  if  not  all  of  it  will  continue  to  take  the  route  by  Suez,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  steamship  lines  which  are  handling  this  business  confirms  this  suppo- 
sition. The  regular  lines  are  the  Ellerman,  the  Hansa,  Royden,  and  Hamburg- 
American,  with  some  other  minor  ones. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  loss  in  trade  between  the  ports  beyond  Suez  and  America 
in  the  northward  flow  of  traffic  should  not  be  over  85,000  tons  of  the  Philippine  freights. 
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(3)  European  Thade  Tiiuough  Suez  with  Asiatic  Ports  and  Oceania  (Excludino 
THE  Pacific  Coast  of  America). 

Afl  the  following  table  indicates,  the  Panama  Canal  route  will  only  reduce  the  dis- 
tances to  New  Zealand  and  the  Oceanic  Islands,  to  which  points  the  present  traffic 
is  almost  negligible: 


From  Plymouth  to— 


Via  Sues. 


ViaPana- 


Batavia. . . 
Sinsapore. 

Manila 

Bongkong. 
Bbankbai.. 
Yokohama. 
Melbouro.. 

Sydney 

Auckland.. 

Fiji 

Tahiti 


8,010 

U,610 

7,970 

15,290 

9,290 

13,330 

9,410 

14,960 

10,220 

13,620 

10,920 

12,530 

10,590 

12,600 

11,160 

12,370 

12,360 

11,230 

12,960 

10,810 

14,790 

9,010 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  considerable  amount  of  freight  between  Europe 
and  ports  beyond  Suez  will  be  diverted  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  though,  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  opening  of  this  new  route  will  be 
the  attendant  competition,  and  possibly  a  newborn  trade,  between  the  Eastern  States 
of  America  and  the  Far  East  ana  Oceania. 

In  spite  of  the  distance  and  the  high  freight  rates  now  obtaining,  there  is  some  trade 
already  between  the  Eastern  United  States  and  Asia,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  canal 
these  States  will  be  brought  into  closer  proximity  with  northern  China,  Japan,  and 
Australia,  and  be  nearer  than  the  northern  ports  of  Europe  are  now. 


To- 

Prom  New 
York  via 
Panama. 

From 
Plymouth 
via  Sues. 

Yokohama 

9,940 
10,200 
8,640 
9.780 
9,910 

10,920 

Shanghai 

10,220 

Auckland 

13,360 

Sydney 

11,160 

Melbourne 

10,690 

One  can  then  foresee  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  open  new  and  important  markets 
for  American  exploitation  which  will,  on  account  of  the  distances  and  freight  tarifiFs, 
be  relatively  advantageous  to  European  trade  also,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  latter  will  suffer  to  some  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  for  absorption  of  the  increased  supplies  by  China 
and  Japan  will  increase  tremendously  and  rapidly  as  the  new  road  of  commerce 
develops  the  industrial  and  commerciflS  possibilities  of  these  countries.  It  is  difficult 
yet  to  foresee  the  bxtent  to  which  Europe  will  be  able  to  recover  the  grounds  she  is 
bound  to  lose.     It  is  not  probable  that  the  net  loss  will  be  ver^  great,  the  principal 

goints  at  which  competition  with  America  will  be  felt  will  be  m  the  export  trade  to 
hina  and  Japan  of  manufactured  goods  and  oil,  which  alone  involves  the  movement 
annually  of  260,000  tons  of  freight,  with  an  approximate  tonnage  of  150,000  tons  burden, 
and  while  part  of  this  will  undoubtedly  be  lost,  even  so,  the  grand  total  of  loss  of  the 
Suez  Canal  business  should  not  be  enormous. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  United  States  will  doubtless  import  directly  by  the 
Panama  Canal  route  those  products  which  are  now  usually  obtained  from  the  Euro- 
j)ean  country  of  their  production  via  Suez  and  reshipped  to  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly Australian  wool  and  Manchurian  beans  (?),  which  will  represent  another 
source  of  loss  for  Europe  in  Suez  business. 

In  conclusion,  from  the  available  data  of  1910  the  loss  we  are  now  able  to  foresee 
will  first  be  in  the  southward  flow  of  trade  between  the  Eastern  Atlantic  States  of 
America  and  the  countries  east  of  Suez,  a  matter  of  85,000  tons,  which  represents  the 
direct  exportation  of  petroleum  and  mineral  oil  to  the  Far  East  and  the  United  States 
trade  witn  the  Philippines. 

Secondly,  the  flow  of  trade  northward,  about  85,000  tons,  representing  the  hemp 
and  sugar  cargoes  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.    In  all,  possibly  a  total 
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of  170,000  tone,  to  which  must  he  added  a  fraction  more  or  lese  large  of  the  120,000 
tons  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Asiatic  ports  of  the  Far  East. 

It  is  apparently  hardly  likely  that  the  lose  will  amount  to  over  300,000  tone,  not 
such  a  large  figure  in  comparison  with  the  16,500,000  tons  business  of  ihe  Suez  Canal 
during  the  past  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  Far  E^t  via  Suez  will  ha  slightly 
reduced  by  American  competition,  which  will  pjerforce  have  to  be  met;  there  will 
be  some  compensation,  however,  in  the  stimulation  business  generally  will  receive, 
and  which  never  fails  to  follow  the  opening  of  new  and  fresh  lines  of  communication. 

JUNB,  1911. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Please  indicate  where  and  in  what  particular  the  con- 
clusions of  the  memorandum  diflFer  from  your  views. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  Suez  Canal  Co.  is  very  hopeful.  Their  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  loss  will  amount  to  but  little  over  300,000  tons. 

As  the  memorandum  states,  this  is — 

Not  such  a  large  figure  in  comparison  with  the  16,500,000  tons  of  business  of  the  Suez 
Canal  during  tne  past  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  Far  East 
via  Suez  win  be  slightly  reduced  by  American  competition,  which  will  perforce  have 
to  be  met;  there  will  be  some  compensation,  however,  in  the  stimulation  business 
generally  will  receive,  and  which  never  fails  to  foUow  the  opening  of  new  and  fresh 
unes  of  communication. 

I  agree  that  the  general  stimulus  to  the  trade  of  the  world  may 
cj^uite  offset  that  loss  which  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  will  have  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Panama  route. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Won't  therei  be  a  greater  stimulation  of  the  trade  of 
western  South  America  and  western  North  America  than  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  built  pri- 
marily to  shorten  the  routes  used  bj  the  commerce  of  the  west  coast 
of  North  America  and  South  Amenca.  That  is  the^Panama  Canal's 
monopoly  traffic  zone.  In  Asia  and  Australia  we  Invade  the  Suez 
zone  to  get  what  we  can  in  competition. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Won't  the  Chinese  conditions  probably  for  several 
years  to  come  make  quite  a  little  difference  in  trade.  Nothing  can 
be  stimulated  there  so  far  as  we  can  foresee  for  several  years,  fi  not 
that  true  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  As  soon  as  political  conditions  becomie  stable  in 
China  there  will  probably  be  a  large  exploitation  of  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  when  they  do. 

Dr.  Johnson.  If  you  look  ahead  to  a  decade  after  the  completion 
of  the  canal,  the  Chinese  trade  may  show  a  great  increase.  A 
decade  is  not  very  long  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  even  of  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  notice  that  in  the  tables  you  have  furnished  to 
the  committee  this  morning,  showing  available  Panama  Canal  traffic, 
that  the  net  register  tonnage  of  entrances  and  clearances  from  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  oriental  countries  and  to  Oceania, 
19  898,679  tons.  In  the  final  table  that  you  have,  in  which  you  have 
made  proper  deductions  from  all  of  the  earlier  tables  in  order  to  show 
the  estimated  tonnage  that  will  pass  through  the  canal,  there  is 
1,500,000  tons  of  apparent  traffic  from  the  east  coast  of  the.  United 
States  to  oriental  countries  east  of  Singapore  and  Oceania.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  very  appreciable  increase  in  that  and  no  deduction 
made.    I  just  want  you  to  state  upon  what  that  is  based. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  presentation  of  these 
tables,  without  the  text  discussing  them,  may  cause  them  to  be 
misunderstood.  You  have  hit  upon  the  most  difficult  statistical 
problem  we  have  had  to  meet  in  this  investigation  of  traffic.  Let  me 
state  in  a  word  what  the  problem  is.  Records  of  the  entrances  and 
clearances  will  be  affected,  first,  by  the  rules  governing  the  entrances. 
At  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  vessels  wre  entered  from  the  furthest 

Sort  from  which  they  have  come;  vessels  clear  to  their  ultimate  port. 
>ur  practice,  I  foimd  in  1899,  was  different  at  different  ports,  and  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  it.  The 
conmiunication  I  addressed  to  him  filtered  down  tnrough  three 
bureaus  and  finally  got  to  a  fourth  bureau,  and  they  changed  our 
rules  as  to  entering  and  clearing  vessels.  In  general  our  practice 
is  Uke  the  British  as  to  clearances,  but  not  as  to  entrances.  Other 
countries  have  their  rules,  and  one  has  to  study  very  carefully  the 
records  of  entrances  and  clearances  with  referent  to  the  appHcation 
of  these  rules. 

Our  entrances  from  oriental  countries  bear  no  relation  to  the  volume 
of  commerce.  It  is  evident  that  the  vessels  which  bring  that  com- 
merce, the  value  of  which  we  knaw,  have  not  been  entered  from  the 
sections  from  whence  the  commerce  came.  To  a  less  but  to  a  large 
extent  the  same  is  true  as  to  clearances  from  the  Atlantic-Gulf  ports 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Orient.  The  clearances  do  not  correspond 
to  the  volume  of  the  traffic. 

A^ain,  some  considerable  percentage  of  our  trade  with  the  East  is 
handled  via  Europe.  Ships  take  traffic  to  Europe  and  transfer  it  at 
British  or  German  ports  for  the  Orient,  and  to  a  larger  extent  goods 
from  the  Orient  cc^me  to  Europe  and  are  there  transferred  and  brought 
on  to  the  United  States.  That  traffic  is  recorded  as  a  part  of  our 
trade  with  Europe  and  not  of  our  trade  with  the  Orient.  These  and 
other  factors  are  explained  in  the  text.  Whenever  we  have  made  any 
change  in  the  official  figures  of  entrances  and  clearances,  we  have 
stated  carefidly  and  fully  our  reasons  for  making  that  change. 

Mr.  Covington.  In  other  words,  at  the  present  time  the  volume  of 
traffic  that  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  has  with  oriental  coun- 
tries east  of  Singapore  and  with  Oceania  is  not  actually  shown  by  the 
volume  of  clearances  for  those  sections  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  true;  and  let  me  iUustrate. 

The  tables  before  you,  as  you  say,  state  entrances  and  clearances  of 
our  Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  with  the  Orient  to  be  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  thousand  tons.  We  have  concluded  that  the  commerce 
which  actually  moves  would  require  at  least  one  and  a  half  million 
tons  of  shippmg  to  handle  j^.  Ihe  commerce  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf 
coasts  of  the  United  States  with  the  Orient  is  considerably  larger  in 
value  than  the  commerce  of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Orient;  but  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  our  west  coast  in  the 
trade  with  the  Orient  amoimt  to  about  two  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
ships  as  against  898,000  on  the  Atlantic-Gulf  coast;  so  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  figure  must  be  corrected  In  adopting  one  and  a  half 
million  tons  for  this  larger  traffic  on  tlie  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  as 
compared  with  the  traffic  of  the  west  coast,  where  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons  of  ships  are  used,  we  have  probably  again  been  over  con- 
servative. In  fact,  I  have  throughout  this  investigation  preferred  to 
err  on  the  side  of  assuming  too  little  than  assuming  too  much. 
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Mr.  SiEVENS.  In  your  Table  1 1  you  .-how  eome  entrances  and  clear- 
ances in  ballast.  m>w,  we  have  not  in  our  discussion  .so  far  inquired 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  difTerence  in  tolls  between  ships 
in  ballast  and  ships  loaded.  I  presume  you  will  further  discuss  that 
when  you  come  to  the  qu^^tion  of  tolls. 

^  Dr.  Johnson.  I  am  perfectly  wiHinq:  to  state  theie  should  be  a 
difference. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  do  you  explain  the  entrances  at  54.000  tons 
and  tne  clearances  in  ballast  213,000  tons?  How  does  that  come 
about,  of  ships  that  might  have  used  tae  canal?  1  do  not  quite  see 
how  you  make  up  those  figures. 

Dr.  Johnson.  To  fully  answer  your  question  would  require  quite 
a  detailed  statement. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Perhaps  you  had  better  wait. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Generally  the  vessels  leave  Europe  for  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  lightly  loaded,  or  in  ballast.  They  enter  from  the 
west  coast  of  America  loaded.  The  clearances  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  in  the  trade  with  the  western  side  of  Amenca,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  main  volume  of  the  trade,  would  naturally  be  more 
largely  in  ballast  than  the  entrances.  The  currents  of  traffic  deter- 
mine the  ratio  of  ballast  entrance  and  balance  clearance. 

The  Chaibman.  In  going  out  they  pick  up  a  cai^o  along  the  route  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  figures  show  comparatively  few  vessels  moving 
in  ballast.  There  are  probably  more  vessels  that  move  partly  loadca 
than  move  in  ballast,  out  if  a  vessel  has  any  cargo  at  all,  it  is  not  in 
ballast. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  you  reach  a  proper  place  for  a  full  stop, 
we  will  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  perhaps  we  have  gone  into  the  subject  of 
traffic  as  fully  as  you  care  to,  and  you  may  desire  to  take  up  the 
question  of  tolls  next. 

Mr.  Stevens.  One  class  of  traffic  I  know  Mr.  Knowland  wants 
discussed.     That  is  citrus  fruits. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  In  ballast  means  a  vessel  perfectly  devoid  of 
ca^o? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  If  a  ship  has  any  cargo  at  all,  it  is  not  listed  or 
treated  as  in  ballast  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  And  would  not  be  for  toll  purposes  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  unless  we  had  a  rule  which  made  the  toll  less  on  a 
vessel  25  per  cent  loaded. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  movement  of  citrous 
fruits  through  the  canal  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  In  Chicago  last  month  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
officials  of  some  of  the  railroads  handling  these  citrus  fruits  and 
asked  them  whether  in  their  opinion  any  considerable  share  of  the 
fruit  from  the  west  coast  would  be  handled  in  cooled  chambers  of 
vessels  fitted  up  to  take  care  of  fruit.  The  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  way  m  which  fruit  was  marketed  would  cause  it  to  be 
handled  by  rail  for  all  markets  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

The  fruit  in  southern  California  is,  in  the  warmer  seasons  of  the 
year,  loaded  in  cars  at  the  orchards,  and  the  cars  are  then  (if  I  am 
wrong  Mr.  Knowland  will  correct  me)  usually  taken  to  Los  Angeles 
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and  put  in  the  cooling  house  36  hours  or  more.  When  the  cars  are 
thorourfily  chilled,  they  are  made  up  into  trains,  which  are  started 
east.  The  cars  are  distributed  among  the  markets  of  the  Middle 
West  and  East  by  telegraphic  orders  after  the  fruit  is  on  the  way. 
Such  being  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  such  being  the  manner  of 
marketing  the  fruit,  it  is  probable  that  the  fruit  will  continue  to 
move  by  rail  to  all  points  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  although 
the  rail  rate  should  be  50  per  cent  greater  than,  or  double,  the  water 
rate. 

Mr.  Knowland.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  railroad  people  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  wish  may  have  been  father  to  the  thought. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Well,  they  have  knowledge  of  the  service.  On  the 
other  hand  the  raUroad  opinion  is  that  the  territory  between  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  and  tne  Atlantic  seaboard  and  tne  Gulf  section 
may  be  served  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
witn  fruit  brought  by  vessels. 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday,  February  1, 1912. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  EMOEY  E.  JOHNSOlf— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement.  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  patience  and  consideration  you  have  shown  me 
for  the  past  two  days  give  me  cause  to  hope  that  I  may  make  a 
somewhat  longer  formal  statement  this  mommg,  perhaps  of  an  hour 
in  length. 

You  have  already  had  laid  before  you  and  inserted  in  the  record 
information  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal,  its  dimensions,  receipts,  and 
disbursements.  I  think  it  would  increase  the  value  of  the  record  if 
similar  data  were  included  regarding  the  Manchester  Canal  and  the 
Kiel  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  material  for  us  to  consider  them  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  Kiel  Canal  is  one  that  has  been  operated  by 
the  Government  of  Germany  since  1895.  Its  system  of  tolls  there, 
its  revenues,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  operation  throw  some  light 
upon  the  problem  we  have  of  fixing  and  administering  our  Panama 
tolls. 

The  Chairman.  The  feature  of  administration  f 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  Government  canal  and  open  to  all  the 
public,  just  as  we  propose  to  make  ours? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes.  It  is  operated  by  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Germany  invites  neutral  use,  just  as  we  would  1 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  it  is  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  take  the  papers  and  insert 
them  where  you  wish. 
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1910 


IWB 


1906 


1900 


1901 


1*0181  number  of  veesels 

Net  tons.... ^...... 

Bnmsbuttel-Holtensn: 

Number  of  Teasels. . 

Net  tons 

Holtenaa-Bnmelbnetel: 

Number  of  vessels . . 

Net  tons 

Oenfittn  shipsi 

Number  ol  vessels. . 

Net  tons 

FMeign  ships: 

Number  of  vessels. . 

Net  tons 

Steuners: 

Number  of  vessels. . 

Net  tons 

Steamers  (loaded); 

Number  of 

Net  tons 

Bail  and  rigged  oraft: 

Number  of  vessels 

Net  tons 

Sail  and  rigged  craft  (loaded) 

Number  of  vessels 

rmtons 


43.328 
7,231.458 

21.126 
3.387.034 

22,202 
3,844,424 

36,163 
4,403,177 

7,166 
2,828,281 

19,994 
5,560,002 

12,^12 
4,739,513 

23,334 
l,6n,456 

15,1^ 
1,100.320 


35,326 
6,267,806 

17,091 
2,859,647 

18,235 
3,408,198 

28,994 
3,740,713 

6,332 
2,527,092 

15,596 
4,923,116 

10.825 
4,208,045 

19,730 
1,344,689 

12,461 
875,453 


34,121 
6,012.178 

16,393 
2,655,220 

17,728 
8,356,968 

27,713 
3,472,7^ 

6,406 
3,539,441 

15.029 
4,718.832 

10,833 
4,053,460 

19,092 
1,293,346 

12,321 
850,833 


34,187 
6,045,963 

16,503 
2,026,628 

17,685 
3,419,335 

28,148 
3,547,368 

6,039 
2,498,595 

15,705 
4,814,589 

10,932 
4,116,912 

18,482 
1,231.374 

12.364 
839,074 


20,470 
4,198,754 

13,942 
1,674,366 

15,528 
2,524,488 

25,150 
2,593,525 

4,320 
1,605,229 

12.117 
3,352.300 

8,924 
2,956,452 

17,353 
846,454 

11.083 
588,006 


20.068 
1,751,065 

9,959 
828,664 

10,109 
922,411 

17,999 
1,188,013 

2,060 
563,093 

8,511 
1,321,311 

6,036 
1,127,728 

11,557 
429,754 

7,378 
297,265 


OANAL  C^AEGES  AND  BBYEKUES. 

The  leading  iotircee  of  revenue  of  the  Kftiser  li^lhehn  Canal  are  (1)  the  tolls  levied 
on  ilto  net  register  of  vessels  passing  throitgh  the  canal.  On  through  traffic  the  tolls 
a^  graded  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  On  vessels  with  full  caigo  they 
ire  as  follows: 

Marks  per  net  ton. 

For  the  first  400  net  register  tons 0.60 

For  each  ton  above  400  up  to  600 40 

For  each  ton  above  600  up  to  800 30 

For  each  ton  above  800  net  tons 20 

IHnimum  amount  to  be  paid 10.00 

T^  law  <^  May  22, 1881,  modified  this  toll  schedule  when  applied  to  through  German 
coastwise  traffic.  On  vessels  not  exceeding  50  net  tons  in  size,  when  engaged  in  such 
business,  the  tolk  are  0.40  mark  per  net  ton,  with  a  minimum  of  6  marks  per  vessel. 

On  local  traffic  the  general  tolls  per  net  vessel  ton  are  as  follows: 

Marks. 

(olS  For  passing  one  of  &e  tenninal  locks 0.20 

(6)  For  each  section  of  5  kilometers  or  fraction  thereof 01 

MinHnum  aiter  passing  one  tenninal  lock 4. 00 

Minimum  otherwise 1. 00 

The  law  of  May  22,  1881,  however,  exempts  vessels  engaged  in  the  local  coastwise 
tnffic  from  this  general  schedule  and  proviaes  that  in  the  case  of  vessels  up  to  50  net 
urns  in  size  the  tolls  shall  be — 

Marks. 

(a)  Fbr  passing  onfe  of  the  terminal  locks 0.10 

(6)  For  &jch  section  of  5  kilometers  or  fraction 01 

Hmimimi  after  passing  one  terminal  lock 3. 00 

Minimum  othei^wise 1.00 

Therd  are  in  addition  various  other  exceptions  to  the  general  local  toll  schedule. 
Vessels  with  papers  from  any  of  the  water  routes  crossed  by  the  canal  in  the  Buig- 
Eudeneee  Valley  pay  0.10  mariE  per  net  ton  for  the  section  from  the  Elbe  to  23  kilo- 
meters, inchisive,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  1  mark.  Small  open  rowboats  or  sailing 
boi^  sail  free  of  charge  in  the  canal,  but  for  passing  one  torminal  lock  they  pay  a  toll 
of  1  mark.  If  a  vessel  enters  the  canal  and  navi^tes  a  section  of  it  the  sum  of  the 
local  trips  so  made  eaual  in  charge  one  through  tnp  with  cargo. 

Empty  or  ballastea  vessels  pay  the  above  mentioned  through  or  local  tolls  less  20 
per  cenl^  regardless  of  the  mJnimiiri  ehuges  specified  in  the  regular  tariffs.    Dredges, 

H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 46 
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in  the  through  traffic  pay  0.60  mark  for  each  groes  register  ton;  and  in  the  local  traffic 
they  pay  the  regular  toll  applicable  to  veesete  engaged  in  local  traffic. 

All  craft  are  obliged  to  pay  10  per  cent  higher  tolls  than  above  explained  during  the 
months  from  October  to  March,  inclusive. 

(2)  A  second  source  of  revenue  is  the  towage  charge  which  is  collected  for  the  towing 
of  unrigged  craft,  all  sailing  vessels  except  small  vessels  of  less  than  35  tons  going  to  or 
coming  from  stations  on  the  canal  or  communicating  water  routes,  and  steamers  when 
for  good  reason  the  canal  officials  order  towing  or  when  the  master  calls  for  a  tug. 
Ordinarily,  however,  steamers  pass  through  under  their  own  steam. 

When  towage  is  necessary  the  following  towage  tariff  becomes  effective: 

I.  For  using  regular  tugs  of  the  canal  administration: 

1.  Through  traffic:  Marin.* 

(o)  With  cargo 0.40         0.30 

J 6)  Empty  or  ballasted 26  .20 

c)  Coastwise  up  to  50  net  tons,  inclusive 26 
I  traffic  for  every  5  kilometers  or  fraction: 

(o)  With  cargo 02  .015 

Minimum 10  .10 

(6)  Coastwise  traffic  up  to  50  net  tons,  inclusive 1 015 

Minimum 10 

(c)  Vessels  empty  or  in  ballast  bear  rates  2  a  6  less  20  per  cent. 

Minimum 10  .10 

II.  For  using  special  tug  of  canal  administration: 

1.  Towing  througn  the  canal:  Marks. 

(a)  Tugboat,  class  A  (400-500  indicated  horsepower) 240. 00 

ib)  Tugboat,  class  B  (200-300  indicated  horsepower) 180. 00 

(c)  Tugboat,  class  C  Q80  indicated  horsepower) 135. 00 

{a)  Tugboat,  class  D  (100  indicated  horsepower) 90. 00 

2.  Towing  through  a  section  of  the  canal,  every  10  kilometers  or  fraction: 

(o)  Tugboat,  class  A 30.00 

(6)  Tugboat,  class  B 15.00 

(c)  Tugboat,  class  C 12. 50 

(d)  Tugboat,  class  D 10.00 

NoTB. — Except  where  rates  under  I  are  higher. 

III.  For  towing  at  Brunsbuttel  and  Holtenau  independently  of  towing  in  the  canal 
the  following  charges  prevail,  imless  the  forgoing  towage  charges  are  less: 

Marka. 

1.  Towing  service  up  to  half  hour 5. 00 

2.  Towing  service  up  to  one  hour 10.00 

3.  Towing  service  for  every  subsequent  hour 5. 00 

IV.  If  the  fault  or  the  action  of  the  master  of  a  vessel  causes  any  delay  of  more  than 
two  hours  at  beginning  or  end  of  its  trip,  the  charges  Uierefor  are  for  every  hour  or 
fraction  thereof,  according  to  the  charges  of  II  2. 

V.  For  use  of  canal  admmistration  tugs  for  assistance  in  case  of  accidents  the  charge 
per  hour  or  fraction  thereof  is: 

Marka. 

1.  Tugboat,  class  A 12.00 

2.  Tugboat,  class  B 9.20 

3.  Tugboat,  class  C 6.50 

4.  Tugboat,  class  D 5.20 

(3)  The  canal  administration  decides  whether  or  not  a  vessel  requires  a  special  pilot; 
the  only  vessels  being  definitely  exempt  from  pilotage  are  such  sailing  craft  as  are  not 
subject  to  tonnage  and  small  open  or  half-decked  steam  motor  or  row  boats.  All  vessels 
subject  to  pilotage  are  required  to  pay  the  authorized  pilotage  fee  upon  arrival  of 
the  pilot  on  board  ship.  A  special  tariff  is  published,  the  fees  varying  with  the  dis- 
tance to  and  from  Brunsbuttel,  Nubbel,  and  Holtenau,  the  three  pilot^  stations. 

(4)  Various  miscellaneous  charges  are  sources  of  revenue.  Masters  of  sailing  or  other 
towing  vessels  which  have  not  been  sealed  by  the  revenue  service  for  the  canal  trip, 
or  whose  cargo  has  not  been  classed  as  free  traffic  are  required  to  pay  to  the  escorting 
pilot  a  fee  of  20  marks  in  the  through  traffic  and  2  marks  for  every  10  kilometers  or  frac- 
tion in  the  local  traffic.  In  case  signals,  etc.,  are  rented  from  the  canal  office  by 
vessel  masters,  a  fee  of  from  1  to  6  marks  is  collected. 

>  Rates  in  the  flnt  oolmnn  are  per  net  ton  under  200  tont,  and  second  oohinm  <mt  900  toot. 
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In  1910  the  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Oanal  office  amounted 
to  3,416,661  marks,  or  $813,165.  Of  this  total,  3,230,285  marks  were  from  canal  tolls 
and  pilotage,  183,574  from  towage,  and  2,802  from  miscellaneous  charges.  Table  IV 
shows  that  the  total  revenue  of  the  canal  iacreased  255  per  cent  during  the  period 
1896  to  1910,  and  60.1  per  cent  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  recalled  that  the  net  ton- 
nage using  the  canal  mcreased  312  per  cent  durin£plhe  former  period,  and  70.7  per 
cent  during  the  last  decade.  The  receipts  from  tolls  and  pilotage  increased  63.1  per 
cent  durine  the  last  decade,  and  those  from  towage  chaives  24.3  per  cent.  Receipts 
from  miscellaneous  charges,  on  the  contrary,  declined  52.5  per  cent. 

Revenue  of  Kauer  Wilhelm  Canal. 


Year. 

Tolls  and 
pilotage. 

Towage 
charges. 

Other 
charges. 

Totals, 
receipt 

1896 

Marks, 

883,639 
1,104,841 
1,426,840 
1,650,512 
1,979,618 
1,937,342 
2,574,340 
2,759,518 
2.886.849 
2,767,934 
2,847,024 
3,230,285 

Marks. 
70,87T 
87,674 
104,691 
132,015 
147,634 
137,687 
145,642 
156,022 
163,332 
161,896 
166.777 
183,574 

mrks. 
6,861 
6,396 
3,539 
4.845 
6,906 
3,686 

Marks. 
961,307 
1,196,811 
1,534,970 
1,787,372 
2,133,168 
2,078,616 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1906 

1906 

3,623 

2,919,163 

1907 

1908 

1,988 
2,393 
2,802 

2,931,820 
3,016,194 
3,416,661 

1909 

1910 

26,048,742 

1,657,623 

42,029 

21,978,131 

Mr.  EscH.  The  Kiel  Canal  was  built  as  a  sort  ol  military  necessity, 
primarily  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  it  connects  separated  parts  of  the  German  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  analogous  in  that  respect  to  ours  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  it  has  been  very  largely  used.  The  traffic 
using  it  is  that  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  which  is  handled  for 
the  most  part  in  small  vessels.  In  1910,  43,328  vessels  passed  through 
the  canal.  Tliey  had  a  total  net  register  tonnage  of  seven  and  a 
quarter  million.  The  revenues  of  the  Kiel  Canal  are  somewhat  over 
$800,000  a  year.  Its  fu^t  cost  was  onljr  $40,000,000,  but  it  is  so 
largely  used  the  Government  is  now  practically  doubling  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  waterway.  I  tliink  of  inserting  in  my  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  as  an  appendix,  a  translation  of  their  rules. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  ready  now  to  put  in  your  state- 
ment? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  it J^  but  it  is  a  very  elaborate  document,  quite 
lengthy,  and  if  you  put  it  in  your  record  it  will  load  it  up  very  badly. 
I  should  think  we  had  better  not  put  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  will  have  it  for  his  guidance;  if  we 
authorize  him  to  fix  the  tolls  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Are  those  rules  like  those  governing  Suez  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  they  are  quite  different;  they  reflect  the  German 
administrative  tendency  to  cover  every  possible  contingencv  with 
minute  detail.  After  Congress  has  legislated,  the  Executive  will  have 
to  formulate  regulations  and  rules  for  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  will  be  valuable  at  that  time  to  have  the  Kliel  rules,  which 
have  been  worked  out  experimentally,  and  which  have  been  revised 
within  a  year. 

I  thought  it  well  to  insert  in  the  record  the  information  regarding 
the  Manchester  Canal,  because  the  facts  regarding  that  waterway 
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are  generally  misunderstood.  It  has  been  of  more  commercial  use 
than  many  people  realize.  It  has  had  financial  difficulties,  but  it  is 
working  out  of  its  financial  situation  surely,  though  gradually. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  that  is  valuable  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  am  glad  that  it  will  be 
inserted. 

The  Manchester  Canal* 

the  capital  inysstbd  in  the  canal. 

The  origiiml  cost  of  the  canal  was  £14,860,0(X).  whUe  t^e  estimated  cost  waB£8,262,986. 
The  difference  between  the  estimated  and  actual  cost  became  so  great  that  the  com- 
pany had  much  trouble  in  financing  the  project.  The  original  contracting  engineer 
withdrew  from  the  work  when  the  discrepancy  became  apparent.  The  capital  sub- 
scribed, moreover,  was  largely  local,  for  it  was  chiefly  to  tne  business  interests  of  the 
Manchester  district  that  the  company  could  look  for  subscriptions.  Upon  further 
appeal  to  these  interests  sufficient  additional  capital  was  not  offered.  The  plight  of 
the  company  was  so  acute  that  the  city  of  Manchester  came  forward  with  a  loan  of 
£5,000,000.  In  return  for  these  new  mortgage  debentiu^s  taken  by  the  corporation 
of  Manchester  the  city  became  a  party  in  the  management  of  the  canal  company. 
The  property  is  managed  by  a  board  of  21  directors,  of  which  11  are  appointed  by  the 
city  and  10  selected  by  the  diareholders. 

The  total  authorized  capital  o  Hhe  company  on  June  30, 1911,  was  as  follows: 

Ordinary  shares,  £10  each £4,000,iP0 

Perpetual  5  per  cent  preference  shares,  £10  each 4, 000, 000 

Manchester  Ship  Canal  Corporation,  3i  per  cent  preference  stock 1, 061, 230 

Perpetual  3i  per  cent  first  mortgage  debentures 1, 359, 000 

4  per  cent  first  mortgage  debentures  (terminable  1914) 453, 000 

i  per  cent  second  mortage  debentures  (terminable  1914) 600, 000 

Debenture  stock  under  act  of  1904 2,000,000 

New  mortgage  debentures  (held  by  corporation  of  Manchester) 5, 000, 000 

Mortgage  of  surplus  lands 100, 000 

Total 18.573.230 

In  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  (France)  act  of  1904  (sec.  12)  it  is  provided  that  **all 
profits  of  the  company  after  payment  of  the  dividends  on  corporation  preference  shares 
and  corporation  preference  stock  shall,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  any 
of  the  recited  acts  or  other  acts  relating  to  the  company,  be  divisable  as  follows:  Two- 
thirds  to  the  holders  of  the  preference  shares  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  of  the 
acts  of  1885  and  1887;  one-third  to  the  ordinary  shareholders:  Provided,  Tnat  when  the 
said  two-thirds  due  to  the  holders  of  preference  shares  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
of  the  acts  Of  1885  and  1887  shall  in  any  year  amount  to  £200,000  all  the  remaining  prof- 
its of  that  year  shall  be  payable  to  the  ordinary  shareholders." 

The  net  income  of  the  company  is  applied  to  the  following  accounts  in  their  respec- 
tive order:  Interest  on  first  and  second  debentures,  interest  on  debenture  stock, 
interest  on  mortgage  of  surplus  lands,  rent  of  No.  8  dock  shed,  rent  of  No.  9  dock  ana 
transit  shed,  and  the  balance  to  the  city  of  Manchester  on  account  of  interest  on  its 
£5,000,000  loan.  Until  recetly  the  company's  earnings  have  been  insufficient  to 
pay  the  entire  interest  due  on  the  city  loans.  The  holders  of  ordinary  and  perference 
shares  (common  and  preferred  stock)  have  moreover  received  no  dividenas  on  their 
investment. 

The  total  expenditure  on  capital  account  to  June  30,  1911,  aggregated  £16,808,330 
or  sUghtly  less  than  $82,000,000,  and  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Construction  of  works  (including  plant  and  equipment) £10, 977, 006 

Bridgewater  canals 1, 268, 826 

Land  (purchase  and  conapensation) 1,490,856 

Engineering  and  surveying 195, 458 

Interest  on  shore  and  loan  capital 1,178,734 

Parliamentary  expenses 196, 338 

General  expenses 448, 382 

Interest  on  debentures  discharged  by  the  issue  of  a  like  amount  of  pref- 
erence stock  te  the  corporation  of  Manchester 1,061,230 

16,808,330 
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The  last-mentioned  item  indicates  how  the  interest  deficit,  which  until  recently 
existed,  on  the  debentures  held  by  the  city  of  Manchester  have  been  discharged. 
The  "Manchester  corporation  preference  stock  "  partakes  of  the  nature  of  preferred 
stock  entitled  to  3i  per  cent  dividends  when  the  earnings  warrant.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tin^ished  for  the  issue  of  debenture  stock  which  resembles  a  debenture  bond  on 
which  interest  is  regularly  paid  after  the  interest  on  the  first  and  second  mortgage 
debentures  has  been  discharged. 

TRAFFIC  OF  MANCHE8TBB  SHIP  CANAL. 

Though  the  growth  in  the  traffic  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  has  been  less  rapid 
than  was  at  first  estimated,  steady  progress  has  been  made.  The  following  table  (No.  1) 
shows  that  its  total  freight  traffic  in  1910  aggregated  4,937,631  cargo  tons,  as  compared 
with  925,659  in  1894,  me  first  year  of  operation,  an  increase  of  433  per  cent.  The 
increase  during  the  decade  1900  to  1910  was  61.3  per  cent,  and  in  1910  tne  decline  from 
the  high  figure  of  1907,  owing  to  the  general  commercial  depression,  had  not  as  yet  been 
fully  recovered. 

Ot  the  total  traffic  in  1910, 4,618,070  tons  consisted  of  sea-borne  traffic,  this  being  an 
increase  of  578  per  cent  over  the  year  1894  and  72  per  cent  over  the  year  1900.  The 
baige  traffic  of  me  canal  in  1910  totalled  319,561  tons.  This  is  less  barge  tonnage  than 
was  carried  during  the  later  nineties,  and,  in  view  of  the  connection  with  as  many  as 
14  barge  canals,  is  surprisingly  small. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  the  canal  in  1910  was  6,464,  with  a  net  tonnage 
of  2,261,816.  Since  the  opening  of  the  canal  the  annual  number  of  vessels  entering 
has  increased  42  per  cent,  and  the  net  tonnage  by  213  per  cent. 

Tablb  I. — Number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  {including  revealed  voyages)  using  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  traffic  seaborne,  barge,  and  total  Jan.  1,  1894y  to  Jan,  1, 
1911. 


Year. 

Manchester,  ex- 
cluding Runcorn. 

RuQOom. 

Total 

Seaborne 
traffic 
(carco 
tons). 

Barge 
traffic 
(cargo 
tons). 

Total 
traffic 
carried 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

fcSg? 

1804 

1,315 
1,752 
2,154 
2,212 
2,836 
2,705 
2,900 
2,866 
3,167 
3,077 
3,195 
3,454 
3,497 
3,679 
3,48b 
3,517 
3,699 

406,364 
589,159 
787,218 
839,167 
1,028,188 
1,136,074 
1,230,784 
1,214,617 
1,417,155 
1,526,491 
1,506,260 
1,647,774 
1,767,017 
1,942,228 
l,82-t,294 
1,818^626 
1,918,515 

3,236 
3,009 
3,002 
2,920 
2,973 
2,477 
2,462 
2,142 
2,383 
2,306 
2,570 
2,588 
2,507 
2,683 
2,872 
2,781 
2,765 

311,791 
290,045 
307,619 
300,566 
322,240 
260,627 
261,536 
240,382 
289,834 
276,707 
296,163 
314,373 
305,182 
312,657 
343,723 
300,175 
343,301 

4,551 
4,761 
6,156 
6,132 
6,809 
6,182 
6,362 
6,008 
6,560 
5,282 
6,766 
6,042 
6,004 
6,362 
6,358 
6,298 
6,464 

720,425 
879,204 
1,1>^M>37 
1,          33 
1,:         28 
1,;         02 

};:    ^ 
};i    t 

1,1        13 
\\\         47 
2,1         99 
2,:        S6 

2,.  :,,017 
2, 1 24,, SOI 
2,2til,816 

68ti,l58 
l,fJS7,443 
I,:-"*'  '\SA 

1,  179 

2,  m 
2,         .68 

2,  ;43 
2,1        133 

3,  148 
3,         ;36 
3,         KM 

3,  10 

4,  141 
4,         ^84 
4,..w,J66 
4,290,765 
4,618,070 

2;^9,501 
271,432 
■^'-v'i79 
36 
«0 
40 
73 
i60 
11 
!fiO 
i74 
!44 
«3 
176 

...^,.ai 

272,  (i36 
319,  ri61 

926,650 
1,368,876 
1,826,287 
2,066,816 
2,606,566 
2,778,108 
3,060,616 
2,942,303 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1888 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

3,418,080 
3,846,096 
3,917,678 
4,263,364 
4,700,024 
5,210,769 
4,582,406 

1903 

1004 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

4,563,401 
4,907,631 

1910 

EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  receipts  of  the  company  are  derived  from  various  sources.  (1)  All  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  are  required  to  pay  "ship  dues."  These  charges  on  the  vessels, 
as  shown  m  the  accompanying  schedule,  vary  according  to  the  regions  between  which 
the  vessels  ply  and  according  to  the  section  of  the  canal  in  which  they  load  or  dis- 
charge cargo.  The  canal  is  divided  into  three  sections,  section  A  including  the  canal 
below  Runcorn  Swing  Bridge,  section  B  the  canal  as  &r  as  Latchford  Locks,  and  sec- 
tion G  the  canal  as  far  as  the  Manchester  Dockai 
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MANOHBSTBR  SHIP  CANAL  OO. 


Schedule  of  skip  dues  tmd  charges. 
(Ship  dues,  In  effect  May,  1011.) 

Any  penon  applying  to  make  payment  of  dues  may  be  questioned  as  to  the  most 
distant  port  from  wnicn  such  vessel  has  arrived,  or  to  which  such  vessel  is  bound,  and 
if  such  person  shall  refuse  to  answer  any  reasonable  question,  or  shall  willfully  give  a 
false  or  untrue  answer,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £60. 

Vessels  having  paid  dues  on  their  inward  voyage  as  from  the  most  distant  port  of 
lading,  and  loading  cargoes  outward,  will  not  be  charged  dues  on  their  outward  voyage 
when  the  dues  chargeable  as  for  the  most  distant  port  of  destination  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  for  inward  dues,  but  should  tho  outward  dues  exceed  the  inward,  the 
difference  in  excess  will  then  be  charged. 

(Per  net  registered  ton.] 


Vessels  arriving  with  cargo  are  charged  as  fh>m 
the  most  distant  port  of  lading,  and  when 
loaded  for  outward  as  for  the  most  distant 
port  of  destination;  also  vessels  arriving  light 
or  in  ballast  are  charged  as  from  the  port 
sailed  from,  and  when  outward  light  or  In 
ballast  as  for  the  port  sailing  to. 


Period  al- 
lowed vessel 
to  remain  in 
canal  while 
discharging 

or  loading 
after  which 
rent  will  be 

charged. 


Upon 


trading  between— 


Eastham  or 
any  of  the 
other  River 
Mersey  Estu- 
ary Locks 
and  Runcorn 
Swing 
Bridge. 


Section  A. 


Eastham  or 
any  of  the 
other  River 
Mersey  Estu- 
ary Locks 
and  places 
beyond  Run- 
corn Swing 
Bridge  up  to 
the  entrance 
toLatchford 
Locks. 

Section  B. 


Eastham  or 
any  of  the 
other  River 
Mersey  Esto- 
arv  Locks 
ana  Latch- 
ford  Locks 
andplaoe 
above  up  to 
Manchester 
Docks. 

SectionC 


Between  St.  Davids  Head  and  the  Mull  of 
Oalloway,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Island  of  Anglesea 

Between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  Duncans 
Bay  Head,  including  the  Orkney  Isles  and  all 
the  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland; 
and  between  St.  Davids  Head  and  the  Lands 
End.  including  the  SciUy  Islands  and  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland  from  Cape  Clear  to  Mailing 
Head 

A 11  parts  of  the  east  and  southern  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  between  Duncans  Bay  Head  and  the 
Lands  End,  including  the  islands  of  Shet- 
land; and  all  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
from  Cape  Clear  to  Mailing  Head,  including 
IJie  islands  on  that  coast 

All  parts  of  Europe  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Fmisterre,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  North 
Cape,  and  without  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic 
Sea,  and  including  the  islands  of  Guernsey. 
Jersey,  Aldemcy,  Sark,  the  Faro  Islands,  and 
Iceland 

All  parts  within  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  Sweden,  the  Wliite  Sea,  and 
allparts  to  the  eastward  of  the  North  Cape; 
all  parts  in  Europe  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Finisterre  without  the  Mediterranean,  Green- 
land, Davis  Straits,  Canaries,  Western 
Islands,  Madeira,  and  Azores 

All  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  North  America. 
Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies,  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  to  the  northward  of 
Rio  La  Plata,  inclusive;  all  parts  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  Islands  to  the  northward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  all  parts 
within  the  Mediterranean,  including  the 
Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea  and  Archipelago,  the 
islands  of  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands;  and  all  parts  in  South  America 
to  the  southward  of  the  Rio  La  Plata;  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean:  and  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 


Days. 


14 


9.   d, 
0    2 


0    2 


t.  4. 

0    1 


14 


14 


28 


1    0 


1    8 
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Differential  skip  dues. 

1.  Vessels  arriving  in  the  canal  with  caigoes  not  lees  than  one-half  of  which  shall 
consist  of  all  or  any  of  the  following  articles,  and  discharging  the  whole  of  an]^  such 
cargoes  in  the  canal  will  be  charged  only  one-half  of  the  ship  dues  specified  in  the 
preceding  schedule  whether  they  leave  the  canal  in  ballast,  or  load  caigoes  in  the 
canal,  consisting  exclusively  of  all  or  any  of  the  articles  named  in  clause  2. 

The  articles  above  referred  to  are: 

Blende  ore  or  black  jack,  copper  ore,  copper  precipitate,  copper  pyrites,  copi>er 
reguluB,  esparto  grass,  green  fruit,  guano,  iron  ore,  iron  pyrites,  lead  ore,  magnesite 
ore,  manganese,  manganese  ore,  manganiferous  iron  ore,  phosphate,  phosphate  rock, 
sulphur  ore,  sulphur  pyrites. 

2.  Vessels  arriving  in  the  canal  in  ballast  or  with  caigoes  not  less  than  one-half  of 
which  shall  consist  of  all  or  any  of  the  articles  named  in  clause  1,  and  discharging  the 
whole  of  any  such  cargoes  in  the  canal,  and  loading  cargoes  in  the  canal  consisting 
exclusively  of  all  or  any  of  the  following  articles,  wiD  be  chiurged  one-half  of  the  ship 
dues  specified  in  the  preceding  schedule: 

Bricks,  coal,  coal  briquets,  purple  ore  briquets,  coke,  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  phosphate, 
pitch,  salt,  salt  cake,  slag,  steel  rails. 

3.  Vessels  comins  to  section  C  of  the  canal,  in  ballast  or  laden,  should  they  on  their 
was  to  section  0  call  at  any  point  in  sections  A  or  B  to  discharge  or  load  carg^  will  be 
liable  for  ship  dues  applicaole  to  those  sections,  but  such  vessels  when  on  their  way  to 
section  C  will  be  allowed  to  take  in  bunker  coal  in  sections  A  or  B,  paying  rfiip  dues  for 
section  C  only. 

4.  A  vessel  having  first  discharged  in  section  0  not  less  than  one-half  her  total  cargo 
brought  inward  for  discharge  in  the  canal,  and  calling  at  any  point  in  sections  A  or  B  on 
her  way  outward  to  discharge  the  remainder  of  her  car^  (such  remainder  not  having 
been  transshipped  in  any  part  of  the  canal  before  reaching  the  point  of  discharge),  or  to 
load  cargo  there,  will  in  either  case  be  charged  ship  dues  as  for  section  C  only. 

5.  A  vessel  having  first  loaded  in  section  C  of  the  canal  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  cargo  she  takes  out  of  the  canal,  and  calling  at  any  point  in  sections  A  or  B  to  load 
outward  caigo,  will  be  charged  ship  dues  as  for  section  C  only. 

6.  A  vessel  entering  the  canal  in  ballast  and  proceeding  to  section  C.  and  loading 
therein  not  less  than  one-half  of  her  total  car^^o  taken  on  board  in  the  canal,  and  loading 
remainder  of  her  cargo  in  sections  A  or  B,  wiU  be  charged  ship  dues  as  for  section  C  only. 

7.  Vessels  trading  exclusively  on  the  River  Mersey  and  entering  the  canal  through 
any  of  the  estuary  locks  loaded  with  transshipment  cargo  for  outward  seagoing  vessel, 
or  to  load  cargo  from  import  seagoing  vessels  in  the  canal  for  lighterage  to  places  either 
within  or  outside  the  canal  (on  the  Mersey)  will  not  be  charged  ship  dues. 

8.  Vessels,  including  yachts,  launches,  small  steamers,  and  any  other  craft  not  caigo 
carrying  (exclusive  of  tugs,  liceneSed  by  the  company,  attending  on  vessels),  using;  the 
canal  from  point  to  point,  will  in  lieu  of  ship  dues  be  liable  for  lockage  toll,  as  follows: 

For  passing  through  any  lock,  5s.  per  lock  each  way,  in  addition  to  canal  toll  on 
passen^rs  carried. 

Minimum  charge  for  lockage,  £1  Is. 

JJpon  payment  of  the  foregoing  lockage  charge,  such  vessels  may  remain  in  the  canal 
seven  clear  days,  after  which  laying-up  rent  will  be  chaiged  thereon. 

Sailing  vessels  ordered  to  Manchester,  whose  lower  masts,  after  striking  top-masts, 
are  too  high  to  enable  them  to  pass  under  the  fixed  bridges,  are  berthed  at  the  Kuncom 
deep  water  lay-by,  and  their  cargoes  lightered  to  Manchester  without  extra  cost  to  the 
importer  beyond  the  canal  toll  and  the  usual  porterage  charges  subject  to  payment 
of  ship  dues  as  for  section  A,  by  owners  of  vessel. 

The  ship  dues  on  vessels  loading  or  discharging  caigoes  consisting  exclusively  of 
certain  kinds  of  commodities  are  chsurged  "differential  ship  dues,'*  equal  to  one-half 
the  regular  ship  dues.  Small  steamers,  yachts,  launches,  or  any  craft  not  cargo 
carrying  are  charged  lockage  tolls  in  lieu  of  the  ship  dues  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  lock 
each  way  and  a  minimum  lockage  charge  of  £1  Is.  Vessels  remaining  in  the  canal 
longer  than  the  maximum  free  time  allowed  are  required  to  pay  rent  at  the  rate  of 
1  penny  per  net  ton  per  week,  and  double  this  in  case  they  remain  longer  than  six 
months. 

(2)  In  case  towa^^  is  necessary  the  company  furnishes  tugs  upon  request  made 
on  a  regular  requisition  blank.  Towage  charges  are  in  such  case  collected  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  towage  schedule. 

Towage, 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Co.  has  a  fleet  of  13  powerful  steam  tugs  (both  screw 
and  paddle)  for  the  towage  of  vessels  on  the  canal. 
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Charges  for  tug  auistance  to  sieamen  and  fw  towage  of  tailing  veueli  on  the  canai. 

Pee  tag. 
i:  a.  d. 
From  Eastham  or  any  point  in  sections  A  or  B  direct  to  section  0,  or  vice 

versa*  5    0   0 

From  Eastham  or  any  point  in  sections  A  or  B  to  any  other  point  in  sections 

A  or  B,  or  vice  versa 3    0    0 

From  Manchester  Docks  direct  to  any  i>oint  in  section  C,  or  vice  versa,  also 

from  one  point  to  another  in  that  section  or  to  Latchford  Lodes 3    0    0 

Waiting  at  Eastham,  per  tide 3    0   0 

Shifting  from  point  to  point  in  the  Manchester  Docks  idien  not  4fttaned 

for  more  than  one  hour 1  10    0 

After  first  hour,  IDs.  per  tug  per  hour  will  be  charged. 

Detention,  lOs.  per  tug  per  hour. 

Exceptions  to  theforegomg  tcaU  qfi^targm* 

Sailing  vessels  which  have  gone  direct  to  Manchester  and  after  discharging  tbiire 
proceed  to  sections  A  or  B  to  load  within  the  canal  will  be  chaxged  towage  on  the 
above  scale  but  after  having  loaded  will  be  towed  direct  from  loading  berth  to 
Eastham  Locks  free  of  charge. 

Sailing  vessels  with  caries  not  exceeding:  240  tons  proceeding  direct  from  Eastham 
Locks  to  any  point  in  sections  A  or  B  for  discbarge  within  Uie  canal,  or  when  proceed- 
ing from  pomt  to  point  on  any  part  of  the  canal  or  in  the  Manchester  Docks,  will  be 
charged  3d.  per  ton  upon  the  cargo,  with  a  minimum  charge  as  fior  when  light;  whefi 
light,  2d.  per  net  registered  ton. 

Sailing  vessels  entering  the  canal  light  or  in  ballast  to  load  cargoes  not  exceeding 
240  tons  will  be  charged  2d.  per  net  registered  ton. 

After  loading  such  caigoes  will  be  towed  outward  at  3d.  per  ton  u{xm  the  caigo, 
as  above. 

Detention,  lOs.  per  hour. 

Sailing  vessels  entering  the  canal  with  caigoee  for  section  G  of  the  canal  are  pro- 
vided with  one  tug  free  of  charge  when  proceeding  direct  up  the  canal  from  E^aatham 
to  that  section,  as  well  as  when  returning  lighter  loaded  from  section  0  direct  to  Baat- 
ham.    If  a  second  tug  b  required,  it  will  be  supplied  at  the  rates  scheduled  abov«t. 

Sailing  vessels  with  cargoes  of  timber,  grain,  etc.,  destined  for  Manchester  which* 
after  lowering  top  gallan  t  masts  and  top  masts,  could  not  pass  under  the  fixe4  bridgee* 
and  in  consequence  have  to  discharge  below  bridees,  will  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  proceeding  to  Manchester  direct,  and  will  be  supplied  with 
one  tug  free  when  towea  direct  from  Eastham  Locks  to  place  of  discharge  and  back 
direct  to  Eastham. 

(3)  The  vessel  is  also  required  to  pay  a  canal  toll  on  pasaengera  carried.  The  pas- 
senger traffic  is  very  light  because  Manchester  is  an  inland  port,  but  the  toUa  aro  oolr 
lected  on  all  passengers  as  per  the  following  schedule: 

Canal  toll  on  passengers. 
When  carried  between — 

Manchester  Docks  and  Eastham,  Is.  each  single  journey. 

Latchford  Locks  and  Eastham,  6d.  each  single  journey. 

Places  not  stated  above,  ^d.  per  mile  per  passenger. 
Maximum  charge  (single  journey),  Is.  per  passenger. 
Minimum  charge  (single  journey).  Id.  per  passenger. 

(4)  The  company  being  the  official  pilotage  authority  for  th/a  ship  caoal  fumiehaa 
licensed  pilots  when  necessary.  For  such  service  the  vessel  ia  required  ta  pay  n 
pilotage  cnarge  according  to  a  pubUshed  schedule: 

Pilotage  chargu. 

X    s.   <f. 

Vessels  up  to  300  tons 0    10    0 

Vessels  over  300  tons  and  up  to  600 , 10   0 

Vessels  over  600  tons  and  up  to  1,200 , 1    10   0 

Vessels  over  1,200  tons -^ ZOO 

And  in  addition  thereto  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  mile,  or  portion  ofm  mile, 
for  the  distance  navigated  when  loaded>  a&d  6d.  per  mile,  or  portion  of  a  mile,  wh^i 
in  ballast. 

1  Steamera  ■topi>lng  at  Partlnctoii  to  take  In  ooal  on  ratimliic  f^om  Ifandiflittf  to  BagllMiin  wll  not 
be  oonaldered  aa  DreaUng  the  dfreot  voyaca. 
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V«nelB  moving  from  one  point  to  another  on  the  canal  without  leaving  or  entering 
pty  a  lee  equal  to  1.2  of  the  above  pilota^^  and  the  full  mileage  rate  of  Is.  per  mile. 
Jkaditioual  fees  are  collected  for  extra  service  or  for  detention  of  the  vessel. 

(M  Under  section  146  of  the  act  of  1885  the  canal  company  has  the  right  to  supply 
the  labor  required  for  loading  and  discharging  vessels.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
to  allow  the  vessels'  crew  to  load  and  discharge  car^  under  the  regulations  of  the 
canal  coHH>any .  If  the  company  supplies  the  labor  it  is  entitled  to  charge '  *  the  actual 
eeat  of  labor,  a  proportionate  cost  of  the  wages  of  foremen,  of  oilice  expenses  and 
I— tnrisl,  and  in  addition  a  sum  of  10  per  cent  on  such  amounts,  and  also  a  premium  to 
cofiet  liabilities  for  accidents  and  losses  which  until  further  notice  wUl  be  after  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent."  If  the  work  is  performed  at  cost  plus  10 per  cent  the  vessel  owner 
must  lemftburse  the  company  for  any  damages  collectible  m  case  of  accident;  if  at 
cost  phis  15  per  cent  the  company  assumes  all  risks  under  the  workmens'  compensation 
attt.  ¥oc  ^  convenience  of  the  vessel  owners  fixed  schedules  of  loading  and  un- 
loading charges  are  quoted  by  the  company,  and  rates  for  the  use  of  lifts  and  cranes 
are  likewise  regularly  quoted.  Special  schedules  of  coal- trimming  charges  are  ar- 
ranged and  upoo  the  payment  of  specified  chaiges  the  coal  weight  certificates  may 
be  obtained  from  the  canal  company. 

The  company  encourages  direct  loading  and  unloading  by  providing  that  the  fore- 
going loading  and  discharging  costs,  or  so-called  *'quay  portera£;e  chajrges,"  will  not 
Be  collected  *'when  mercmindise  is  discharged  from  or  to  ship  airect  to  or  from  rail- 
way wa^on,  road  vehicle,  or  barc^  alongside  and  weighing,  counting,  sorting,  checking 
lor  stowing  or  unstowing  in  road  vehicle,  railway  wagon,  or  baige  or  other  services  are 
not  required,  except  in  the  case  of  dangerous  goods  discharged  to  ship-canal  wagons 
and  hauled  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the  docks,  in  which  case  porterage  is  always  chaige- 
able.''  No  guarantee  is  given  that  goods  will  be  discharged  direct  ex^ip^  out  when 
previous  nofice  is  given  every  effort  is  made  to  provide  the  necessary  railroad  cars, 
tracks,  or  baiges.  While  the  loading  and  unloading  of  freight  involves  the  receipt 
and  payment  of  large  sums,  the  direct  net  profit  to  the  company  is  small.  In  1910  the 
receipts  aggregated  £321,448  and  the  expenditures  £313,408,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
but  £8,039. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  ship  dues,  etc.,  levied  on  the  vessel  the  Manchester  Ship 
Ouial  Co.  chaiges  tolls  on  the  cargo.  Arrangement  may  be  made  to  have  the  vess^ 
owner  pay  the  tttrgo  tolls,  but  the  canal  company  holds  the  consignee  and  shipper, 
respectively,  for  the  tolls  on  receipts  and  shipments,  as  the  tolls  are  distinctly  on  the 
caigo^  and  not  on  the  vessel.  The  tolls  vary  according  to  the  three  sections  into  which 
the  canal  is  divided  for  toll  purposes  and  are  different  for  differen  t  commodities.  The 
company  publishes  a  schedule  of  tolls  on  live  stock,  one  on  minerals  and  merchandise, 
and  another  applicable  to  minerals  and  merchandise  not  provided  for  in  the  previous 
schedule.  The  board  of  trade  classification  of  minerals  and  merchandise  and  general 
railway  classification  are  the  basis  of  the  last-named  schedule,  the  tolls  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  freight  and  the  section  of  the  canal  in  whicn  it  loaded  or  discharged. 
The  tolls  on  the  cai^o  constitute  the  main  source  of  revenue,  for  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  ship  dues  are  light  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  induce  vessels  to  go  through  as  to  as 
Manchester. 

General  echedules  of  canal  tolls  applicable  to  minerals  and  merchandise  not  provided  for  in 

other  schedules. 

[Per  ton.] 


Between  Eastham  and— 
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(7)  There  are  various  mificellaneous  sourcee  from  which  the  eompany  obtains 
revenue.  A  trauBshipment  charge  is  collected  when  ^oods  are  transshipped  from  one 
vessel  to  another  in  company  cars  or  barges.  When  imported  gooda  are  warehoused 
or  yarded  by  the  company  at  the  docks  a  *' warehousing  chaige  is  collected  in  addi- 
tion to  the  quay  porterage  charge;  but  if  the  company  allows  them  to  remain  where 
landed  on  the  quay,  the  warehoiusing  rate  is  substituted  for  the  quay  porterage  rate. 
A  special  schedule  is  provided  for  the  storage  of  imported  goods  in  the  bonded  ware- 
house. Goods  for  export  may  be  left  at  the  dock  at  tne  owners,  risk  for  one  month  free 
of  chaige,  after  which  the  company  may  store  them  and  collect  for  the  extra  services 
performed.  Certain  capital  receipts  are  also  received  from  the  sale  of  land  and  plant; 
and  about  £2,000  is  annually  received  for  the  supplying  of  water  to  vessels. 

The  total  gross  receipts  of  the  ship  canal,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  have  increased  from 
£97,901  in  1894  to  £555,735  in  1910,  or  467  per  cent.  The  increase  during  the  decade 
1900  to  1910  was  91  per  cent,  or  considerably  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  volume 
of  traffic. 


Table  11.— Revenues  and  expenses  of  Manchester  Skip  Canal, 

Years. 

Gro8s  re- 
ceipts. 

Operating 
expenses. 

Net  rev- 
enue. 

1894 

£97,902 
137,474 
182,330 
204,664 
236,225 
264,775 
290,830 
309,517 
358,491 
397,026 
418,043 
449,436 
498,837 
535.585 
606,975 
634,060 
555,735 

£78,880 
115,329 
182.266 
186,550 
177,727 
191,164 
207,079 
207,465 
217,537 
230,848 
240,295 
246,746 
264,185 
275,814 
264,842 
267,884 
276,749 

£10,022 

22,145 

64 

1895 ^ 

1896 ?: 

1807 

18,  U4 

1898 

58,498 

1890 .* 

1900 

73,611 
83,751 

1901 

102,082 

1902 

140,954 

1903 

166,178 

1904 

177,748 

1905 

202,090 

1906 

234,652 

1907 

250,771 

1908 

242,183 

1909 

266,675 

1910 , 

278,986 

The  Chairman.  The  Manchester  Canal  is  not  a  Government  canal; 
it  is  a  commercially  private  canal  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  a  corporation  that  was  private  in  its  nature  at 
the  start;  but  the  city  of  Manchester  was  obUged  to  come  to  its  finan- 
cial aid. 

The  Chairman.  The  British  Government  does  not  father  itt 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  it  is  a  corporation  in  which  the  city  of  Manches- 
ter has  the  controlling  vote.     It  is  a  semipublic  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  corporate  city  is  an  oflScial 
aflFair;  but  I  speak  of  the  ruling  government.  The  Government  of 
Great  Britain  does  not  own  it  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  the  Royal  Government  has  no  fijiancial  interest 
in  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  A  city  can  take  stock  in  anything,  like  a  person, 
natural  or  artificial. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  subject  which  I  think  you  wish  me  to  take  up 
this  morning  is  that  of  tolls.  At  the  first  session  we  disposed  of  the 
subject  of  measurement  of  vessels.  Yesterday  we  consiaered  traffic. 
It  was  agreed,  I  think,  when  we  considered  the  subject  of  tonnage  and 
measurement  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  tolls  levied  on  the  net- 
register  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  and  upon  the  displacement  ton- 
nage of  warships,  and  that  the  rules  for  determining  the  net-register 
tonnage  had  best  be  formulated  by  the  executive  department.  That 
gives  us,  or  will  give  us,  the  basis  of  the  tolls  we  are  to  discuss  this 
mominis. 
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The  Chaibman.  Suppose  Congress  decided  to  undertake  to  fix  the 
tolls  itself?  This  hearmg  is  for  the  benefit  of  Congress  first.  They 
have  got  to  consider  the  whole  question  and  then  determine  whether 
they  will  do  it  or  delegate  it  to  the  President.  You  can  talk  in  such 
a  way  that  your  testimony  will  be  available  for  Congress  to  consider 
as  well  as  the  President. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  assume  that  whatever  legislation  Congress  enacts  it 
will,  at  least,  enable  the  President  to  fix  the  tolls  upon  the  net-register 
tonnage  of  merchant  ships  and  upon  the  displacement  tonnage  of  war 
ships.  For  Congress  to  determine  in  advance  of  experience  the  tech- 
nical question  of  the  basis  of  the  toll  would  seem  not  to  be  the  part  of 
highest  wisdom.  As  you  realize,  it  is  an  extremely  technical  question. 
If  possible,  our  laws  should  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  British 
laws,  and  we  should  endeavor  to  work  out  a  sjrstem  of  measurement 
that  will  apply  alike  to  American  ships,  British  ships,  and  to  ships 
using  the  Panama  Canal.  Possibly  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the 
Suez  Canal  Co.  can  be  induced  to  adopt  rules  "^hat  will  be  the  same  for 
all  the  ships  of  the  world.  I  think  the  formulation  of  the  Panama 
rules  affords  an  opportunity  to  work  out  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity 
in  the  commercial  practice  of  the  worm.  It  would  seem  wise  to 
leave  the  problem  to  administrative  action. 

The  most  important  question  under  investigation  is  the  relation  of 
tolls  to  the  volume  of  traffic.  With  your  permission,  I  will  discuss 
the  subject  as  follows:  First,  give  a  general  statement  of  the  problem 
of  tolls  m  its  relation  to  traffic;  second,  explain  briefly  how  tne  effect 
of  tolls  upon  Panama  tonnage  has  been  studied;  and  third,  to  take 
up  three  sections  of  the  world — the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
Austraha  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Orient — and  consider  with 
reference  to  each  the  effect  which  Panama  tolls  will  have  upon  traffic, 
first,  from  the  Atlantic  Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States;  ana 
second,  from  Europe. 

That  divides  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  tolls  to  traffic  into  six 

6 arts — the  effect  of  tolls  upon  the  traffic  of  the  United  States  and  of 
lurope  in  turn  with  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  Pacific.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of  tolls  upon  the  traffic  through 
the  Panama  Canal  between  the  north  Atlantic  and  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  because  that  is  commerce  over  which  the  Panama 
Canal  has  an  absolute  monopoly,  and  tolls  much  higher  than  could  be 
borne  elsewhere  would  have  no  effect  in  diverting  traffic  from  the 
canal.  The  onlv  effect  of  extremeljr  high  tolls  would  be  to  keep 
traffic  to  the  rails  instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  by  water. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  way  tolls  can  materially  affect  the 
cc  astwise  trade  ?  In  so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  competition 
with  t!ie  transcontinental  railways  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  that  is  so.  After  having  stated  briefly  the 
condusions  of  the  investigation  I  shall  wish  to  say  something  upon 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  business  principles  in  the 
fixing  of  tolls;  and,  lastiy.  I  shall  wish  to  state  that  the  naming  of  the 
actual  rate  or  rates  of  toll  within  limits  fixed  by  law  should  be  left  to 
the  Executive.  Now,  you  know  what  you  have  in  prospect,  and  if  I 
should  get  academical  at  times,  you  can,  by  question  or  suggestion, 
turn  me  toward  a  practical  goat 
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THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM  OF  PANAMA  OANAL  TOLLS  AND  THRIB  RELA- 
TION  TO  TRAP '10. 

The  volume  of  traffic  throiigh  the  canal  must  necessaxihr  be  affected 
by  the  tolk  levied  upon  shipping  and  passengeis.  Wnateyer  con- 
siderations other  than  those  of  revenue  may  be  given  wei^t  in  decid- 
ing what  toUe  shall  be,  it  is  essential  that  the  charges  shall  be  well 
within  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  Oovemment  revenue  policy 
must  not  seriously  limit  the  use  of  the  canal  by  the  oommerce  of  tJbie 
world. 

The  traffic  of  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  divided,  for  the  purposes 
of  tins  inc|[uiry,  into  two  parts,  (1)  that  which  originates  or  terminates 
clearly  within  the  zone  of  the  canal's  influence — commerce  that  is 
certain  to  use  the  canal — and  (2)  that  which  hes  on  the  border  of 
the  canal's  sphere  of  influence  and  which  may  choose  between  the 
Panama  route  and  routes  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  by  tl^  way  of  Suez.  The  Panama  route 
will  have  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  west  coast 
of  North  and  South  America,  with  the  exception  of  a  smaU  part  of 
the  trade  of  southern  Chile,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  marginid 
traffic  for  which  the  Panama  Canal  must  compete  with  the  other 
routes  is  of  exceptionaliy  large  tonnage  and  value,  comprising  the 
major  share  of  the  conmierce  of  Pacific  Asia  and  of  Australasia. 
The  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  of  which  the  Panama  route  has  a 
BM)nopoly  will  comprise  the  larger  share  of  the  canal's  tonnage,  but 
the  marginal  traffic  is  a  prize  so  well  worth  competing  for  that  it 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  in  fixing  the  tolls  U>  be  charged 
at  Panama.  The  volume  of  traffic  and  commercial  usefulness  of  the 
canal,  as  w^  as  the  revenue  obtained  from  its  operation,  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  transit  dues. 

The  tolls  at  Panama,  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  charge  for  a  service, 
may  be  made  equal  to  the  money  equivalent  of  the  services  renderea 
by  the  canal  to  commence. 

In  talking  with  some  Members  of  Congress,  not  members  of  this 
committee,  I  find  a  sentimental  antipathy  to  the  phrase,  ^'What  the 
traffic  will  bear,"  and  it  is  possible  some  people  may  be  prejudiced 
against  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  tolls  to  traffic,  oecause  it 
necessarily  involves  the  analysis  of  the  factors  that  determine  the 
tolls  that  the  traffic  will  bear  without  xmwise  diminution. 

The  traffic  will  bear  tolls  equal  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
by  the  canal.  The  function  of  the  canal  is  to  shorten  ocean  routes, 
and  its  services  to  trade  and  shipping  may,  in  general,  be  measured  by 
the  saving  it  effects  in  distances  and  in  sailing  time  between  ports. 
For  some  traffic,  distances  will  be  shortened  so  much  as  to  make 
certain  that  the  canal  will  be  used;  the  traffic  of  some  sections  wih 
unquestionably  not  take  the  Panama  route,  while  the  trade  of  some 
regions  will  move  by  way  of  Panama  if  the  tolls  permit. 

Neither  the  tolls  that  sJiipping  can  pay  for  using  the  Panama  Canal 
nor  the  limits  that  any  pftrticular  toll  will  give  to  the  canal's  traffic 
zone  can  be  determined  solely  by  comparing  distances  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  alternative  routes.  There  are  other  factors  than  distance 
that  influence  the  choice  of  routes  followed  by  ocean  i^pping.  Ves- 
sels .are  vehicles  of  commerce  operated  to  secure  maximum  profits 
for  their  owners,  who  are  usually  common  carriers,  but  may  be 
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produoers  or  merchants  who  own  and  manage  vessels  as  a  part  of 
their  business. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  one  of  the  largest  ocean 
cairiers  at  the  present  time.  Last  month  I  was  informed  that  it 
had  34  ships  in  operation,  which  is  a  fleet  nearly  twice  the  size,  in 
point  of  number  or  vessels,  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Stbvbns.  Isn't  the  Standard  Oil  fleet  very  large? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  Standard  Oil  is  probably  equally  large. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  United  Fruit  even  larger  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes.  Production  and  transportation  are  insepa- 
rably connected,  a  fact  which  I  think  should  be  borne  in  mind  on  the 
part  of  those  in  Congress  who  seem  determined  artificially  and  arbi- 
trarily to  dissociate  land  Mid  water  transportation. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Where  do  these  vessels  of  the  Sted  Corporation 
ply? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Wherever  the  market  requires  commodities  to  be 
sent.  The  Sted  Corporation  recently  had  a  large  Government 
contract  in  Hawaii.     Its  vessels  ^o  to  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Knowland.  American  register? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  chartered  vessels,  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Fonrign  vessds  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Foreign  vessels,  except  when  the  commodities  have 
to  be  marketed  at  an  American  port  and  the  coastwise  laws  require 
them  to  use  an  American  vessel. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Standard  Oil  owns  its  own  veesds,  as  a  rule. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  they  have  to  have  a  special  type  of  vessds,  and 
thus  own  their  own  vessels.    That  is  also  true  of  some  other  products. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mabtin.  Does  the  Sted  Corporation  own  its  vessels  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  not. 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  raises  the  question  of  the  importiuice  of  the 
regulation  of  coastwise  transportation  between  our  two  seaboards; 
and  suggests  to  my  mind  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  regulation 
instead  of  the  policy  of  artificial  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  E^owLAND.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  mean  that  I  would  allow  all  ships  to  go  through 
under  equal  conditions,  and  I  would  have  such  r^ulations  as  would 
insure  the  equal  and  free  use  under  fair  terms  of  the  canal  by  all  ships, 
whatever  the  owners. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Do  you  mean  by  that  you  would  put  them  under 
the  interstate  commerce  act  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  would  be  the  logical  thing  to  do;  yes. 

Mr.  Knowland,  The  very  thing  our  people  oppose  on  the  coast. 

Dr.  Johnson.  There  is  opposition  to  that? 

Mr.  Knowulnd.  Yes;  by  the  verypeople  who  complain  against  the 
control  of  the  canal  coastwise  traffic  by  railroad-owned  Tines;  the 
contention  being  that  if  placed  under  the  interstate  commerce  act, 
there  will  be  less  competition^  that  rates  will  be  fixed  which  all  Unes 
will  adopt,  and  that  there  will  be  practically  no  competition  where 
there  should  be  on  such  an  open  highway. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  raises  a  large  question,  Mr.  Knowland.  My 
fear  is  that,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  traflSc  between  our  two  sea- 
boards (to  limit  discussion  to  that)  will  be  handled  by  lines  of  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  eastbound  cargoes  of  lumber,  the  rates  of  the 
several  steamship  lines  will  be  fixed  by  conferences  more  or  less 
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formal,  and  that  the  necessity  for  the  Government  regulation  of  rates 
to  prevent  unreasonably  high  rates  will  be  foimd  to  oe  evident. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  does  not  refer  to  anything  except 
the  regulation  of  a  rate  between  points  in  the  United  Stat^,  inters 
state  commerce  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  think  of  endeavoring  to  permit  the 
Commerce  Commission  to  deal  with  the  canal  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  foreign  vessels  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do  it.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  limit  of  our  authority  would  be. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  With  reference  to  the  domestic  traffic,  and 
speaking  generally,  you  incline  to  regulation  rather  than  prevention  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  regulation  rather  than  limitation.  The 
canal  is  being  constructed,  at  enormous  cost,  to  be  of  the  maximum 
service  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  Stateia  and  of  the  world,  and 
if  any  group  of  capitalists  is  willing  to  put  an  efficient  fleet  upon  the 
ocean  to  use  the  canal,  I  think  it  should  have  every  opportunity  to 
do  so.  In  other  words,  the  treatment  of  all  vessel  owners  should  be 
the  same. 

Mr.  Knowland.  It  is  a  question  of  the  people  and  of  the  shipper 
also. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  regulations  may  be  adopted  that  are 
germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  canal  and  look  to  its  successful  opera- 
tion and  Uberal  returns  to  the  Treasury,  would  not  it  be  wiser,  instead 
of  depriving  ourselves  of  the  tolls,  to  put  penalties  upon  the  violators 
and  upon  the  ships  that  pass  through,  so  that  we  wul  get  the  money 
and  deter  them  from  future  crime  by  punishment? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Probably  it  would.  I  thought  of  taking  up  some- 
what systematically  that  question  in  the  closing. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Of  course  the  coastwise  tonnage  now  is  only  about 
11  per  cent  of  the  estimated  traffic. 

Dr.  Johnson.  For  the  present.  We  trust  after  the  canal  has  been 
opened  for  10  years  that  it  will  be  much  more  than  11  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Encouraged,  as  it  is,  by  being  given  an  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  it  ought  to  grow,  ought  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  To  resume  the  formal  statement  I  am  making: 
Trade  requirements  determine  the  routes  taken  by  ocean  carriers. 
Often  the  most  profitable  route  between  the  ports  of  departure  and 
ultimate  destination  is  a  circuitous  one  that  will  permit  cai^o  to  be 
loaded  and  discharged  at  more  intermediate  porta  tnan  can  be  reached 
by  a  direct  route.  For  instance,  the  short  route  from  Japan  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  will  be  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  vessels  sailing  from  Yokohama  or  other  Japanese  ports 
with  full,  or  nearly  full,  cargoes  will  unquestionably  take  the  Panama 
route;  but  such  ships  as  are  obliged  to  leave  Japan  only  partly 
loaded  may  choose  tne  route  past  Asia  and  through  the  Suez  Canal 
if  the  prospect  of  securing  cargo  at  Chinese,  East  fiidian,  and  Indian 
ports  IS  better  than  at  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  or 
at  foreign  American  ports.  The  fact  that  a  vessel  under  a  foreign 
flag  would  not  be  allowed  to  carry  freight  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  might  also  influence  a  ship  to  toke  the  Suez  route  from  Japan 
to  our  eastern  seaboard. 
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likewise  the  route  taken  by  vessels  outbound  for  our  Atlantic  coast 
from  any  of  the  ports,  from  Singapore  and  Manila  on  the  south  to 
Yokohama  on  the  north,  will  be  determined  more  by  the  cargo  needs 
of  the  vessels  and  by  the  opportunity  to  obtain  or  to  discharge  and 
load  cargo  en  route  than  by  the  relative  distances  via  the  Suez  and 
Panama  routes  from  the  Asiatic  port  of  departure  to  the  American 
port  of  destination.  In  a  less  degree  the  same  will  be  true  of  vessels 
outbound  from  the  Pacificports  of  Asia  to  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Germany.     The  cost  of  coal 

A&.  Stevens.  Now  before  that:  What  kind  of  commerce  does 
British  Columbia  and  that  part  of  British  North  America  send  to 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  ports,  or  is  likely  to  send  in  the  future, 
so  far  as  you  can  foresee  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  There  is  a  large  shipment  of  salmon. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Alaska  is  the  largest  producer  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  considerable  traffic  from  eastern  British 
Columbia. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Lumber  is  shipped  largely  by  sail,  but  the  amount 
that  actually  reaches  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  it  has  been  testified  there  are  some  broken  lots. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  should  think  the  canal  would  largely  increase  the 
movement  of  west  coast  lumber  to  the  east  coast. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  determining  the  routes  of  those  ships  partially 
loaded  from  that  competing  Asiatic  territory  you  describe,  if  traffic 
is  available  from  British  Columbia  to  the  north  Atlantic  coast,  which 
could  be  used  to  fill  out  the  cargoes  of  ships  from  Asia,  would  not 
vessels  come  by  way  of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama  if  they  could  do  it  just  as  advantageously  as  go  by  the  route 
through  the  Suez  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Unguestionably.    There  is,  as  you  know,  at  the 

f  resent  time  a  considerable  movement  of  vessels  across  the  north 
*acific  to  the  west  coast  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  from 
whence  they  go  all  the  way  around  South  America.  When  they  can 
go  through  the  canal,  they  will  have  an  added  inducement  to  come 
across  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Is  that  a  growing  practice  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  because  oithe  decline  in  the  grain  exports  from 
California  and  the  Atlantic.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  opening 
up  of  the  Canadian  fields  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Pacific  may  a^ain 
increase  the  grain  exports  from  the  west  coast  of  North  America; 
and  that>  together  with  the  increased  demand  for  the  lumber  of  this 
section,  may  cause  an  increasing  tonnage  of  ships  to  cross  the  Pacific 
to  secure  Canadian  cargoes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  Doctor,  that  sort  of  traffic  will  compete  with 
the  traffic  from  the  Puget  Sound  district,  will  it  not  be  the  same 
kind  of  traffic  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No  foreign  vessel  could  take  the  Puget  Sound  traffic 
around  to  New  York  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No. 

Mr.  Stevens.  An  English  or  Japanese  or  German  or  Norwegian 
vessel  could  take  the  Bntish  Columbia  traffic  around  to  New  York  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 
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Mt.  StTBVEi^s.  Would  it  make  any  difference  in  taking  that  British 
Columbia  traffic  around  to  New  York  if  there  was  a  discriminating 
toll  against  the  competing  British  Columbia  traffic  and  in  favor  of  the 
Puget  Sound  ti^affic  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  would  be  somewhat  more  favorable  to  the  Puget 
Sound  traffic;  the  Puget  Sound  traffic  would  be  aided  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  the  discriminating  toll  wo\dd  make  a  diffcfN 
ence  then  in  taking  that  British  Columbia  traffic  around  to  New  York 
and  it  might  deflect  that  traffic  by  way  of  Suez  rather  than  permit  it 
to  come  around  by  Panama;  that  is  the  point  I  was  getting  at. 

Dr.  Johnson.  If  the  toll  was  heavy  enough. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  discrimination  was  heavy  enough  f 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Would  50  cents  a  ton  make  sufficient  difference 
to  go  via  Suez? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Mr.  Stevens  touched  on  the  subject  I  made 
note  of  awhile  ago,  but  did  not  ask  because  I  got  the  idea  from  the 
statement  made  by  the  doctor  at  the  time  that  my  question  would  be 
in  better  place  later  on.  It  was,  whether  Seattle  could  compete  with 
Vancouver  through  the  Panama  Canal  regardless  of  the  question  of 
tolls  and  even  though  we  had  free  tolls  on  coast  to  coast  shipping.  It 
has  been  stated  to  us  repeatedly,  for  instance,  that  the  American 
sailors  get  $30  per  month  m  boats  plying  out  of  Seattle,  while  in  for- 
eign bottoms  out  of  Vancouver  they  have  Chinese  sailors  at  %S  peir 
month,  and  everything  else  to  correspond.  In  other  words,  the  cost 
of  the  ships  plying  out  of  Seattle  from  Puget  Sound  for  construction, 
labor,  operation,  and  everything  is  about  twice  that,  and  we  have 
some  figures  given  us  to  show  it  was  twice  that,  of  the  ships  that 
would  ply  out  of  Vancouver.  The  question  that  has  occurred  to  my 
mind  repeatedly,  is  whether  Seattle  could  compete  with  Vancouver, 
even  though  the  Vancouver  traffic  paid  $1  per  net  register  ton,  of 
something  like  that  through  the  canal,  and  the  Seattle  traffic  did  Hot 
pay  any tning. 

Dr.  efoHNSON.  I  should  Uke  to  have  you  bring  that  questioti  up 
again,  Mr.  Martin 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Very  well,  then,  I  will  just  let  that  stand. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Until  I  can  answer  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Very  well,  I  beUeve  I  have  stated  it  about  as 
fully  as  I  want  to  and  ask  to  have  it  stand  in  the  record  and  refer 
bacK  to  it  whenever  the  doctor  wants  to  answer  it. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  would  Uke  to  answer  that  question  somewhat  fully 
and  I  have  some  information  here  that  bears  on  it.  I  am  afraid  if  1 
do  not  stick  to  my  general  program  I  will  never  get  through.  I  am 
neariy  through  with  this  introauction,  and  I  wifl  say  at  this  point 
that  1  beUeve  Seattle  can  compete  with  Vancouver.  I  would  like 
to  state  nay  reasons  why,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Ejnowland  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  do. 

The  cost  of  coal  and  the  amount  of  space  required  for  coal  bunkers 
have  a  large  influence  upon  operating  expenses  and  upon  the  gross 
and  net  earnings  of  vessels.  Other  thmgs  being  equal,  vessel  owners 
will  select  the  route  upon  which  coal  is  cheapest  and  along  which 
coaling  stations  are  nearest  to  each  other.  The  abiUty  to  secure 
coal  at  short  intervals  en  route  enables  the  ship  master  to  minimize 
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bunker  space  and  to  use  a  maximum  share  of  the  ship's  capacity  for 
paying  cargo.  Indeed,  it  is  often  profitable  for  a  vessel,  sailing  from 
a  port  at  which  coal  is  relatively  cheap,  to  take  on  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  coal  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  and  to  buy  coal 
at  higher  prices  at  stations  en  route. 

It  IS  now  the  custom  for  ships  out  of  New  Yoik  to  take  on  coal 
enough  to  carry  them  all  the  way  around  South  America  up  to 
Coronel,  sacrificing  thus  several  hundred  tons  of  cargo  space.  But 
when  cargo  is  abundant  and  freight  rates  are  remunerative,  bunker 
spaces  wul  be  kept  as  small  as  practicable.  Steamship  managers 
constantly  watch  the  fuel  costs,  and  seek  so  to  adjust  the  tnree  factors 
of  cost  of  coal,  quantities  taken  at  stations,  and  tne  relation  of  bunker 
and  cargo  spaces  as  to  secure  maximum  profits  from  the  operation 
of  their  vessels. 

The  conipetition  of  the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals  for  the  traffic  of 
Pacific  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australasia  will  be  appreciably 
affected  by  the  cost  of  coal  and  the  number  of  stations  along  the 
competitive  routes.  In  general,  coal  can  be  sold  by  the  Government 
at  coaling  stations  in  Cristobal  and  Balboa  at  somewhat  lower  prices 
than  coal  companies  need  to  chaise  for  coal  of  equal  grade  at  Suez. 
On  the  other  hand,  coaling  stations  will  probably  be  nearer  each  other 
along  the  Suez  route  from  Europe  and  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  tlie 
United  States  to  the  Orient  than  along  the  Panama  route  to  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  EscH.  Does  the  Suez  Canal  sell  coal  to  passing  ships? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  there  are  numerous  private  companies.  The 
Welsh  companies  and  Newcastle  coal  companies  have  statioips  and 
agents  at  Port  Said,  and  I  think  five  companies  seU  coal  at  Suez. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  there  is  no  Government  regulation  as  to  price  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  None  whatever;  it  is  a  competitive  price.  A  million 
and  a  quarter  tons  of  coal  are  annually  sola  at  Port  Said. 

Mr.  EsoH.  And  that  is  practically  afl  Welsh  or  English  coal  1 

Dr.  Johnson.  Most  of  it  is  Welsh  coal. 

Mr.  EsGH.  How  does  that  compare  in  heat  efficiency  with  our 
American  coal  and  with  the  contemplated  selling  at  the  Isthmus  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  There  is  5  per  cent  difference  in  favor  of  the  Welsh 
coal. 

Mr.  EsoH.  That  is  anthracite  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  it  is  bituminous.  That  is  Uie  only  coal  that  is 
used  for  steaming  on  the  ocean. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  is  5  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Panama  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  5  per  cent  in  steaming  qualities  in  favor  of 
Welsh  as  compared  with  our  West  Virginia  coal. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  Welsh  coal  is  about  the  same  grade  of  coal 
as  our  Pocahontas? 

Dr.  Johnson.  About  5  per  cent  better  than  ours. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  know  the  price  list  for  coal  at  Suez  and 

Dr.  Johnson.  1  am  going  to  speak  now  on  the  subject  of  coal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  you  please  state  the  method  by  which  coal  is 
usually  suppUed  to  these  liners  in  the  commerce  of  the  world's  trade, 
so  the  committee  wiU  have  on  record  exactly  what  shipping  lines  do  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  here  coal  circulars  published  by  a  few  of  the 
companies  which  sell  coal  at  Suez  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
here  are  circulars  prepared  by  the  United  States  Navy,  giving  prices 
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in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  used  these  and  other  material 
in  studying  coal  costs.    Mr.  Stevens,  your  question  was? 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  question  was,  What  do  these  ^eat  shipping 
lines,  especially  English  or  German  lines,  do  to  supply  their  snips 
throughout  the  world ?    Do  they  make  annual  contracts) 

Dr.  Johnson.  They  make  an  annual  contract^  and  here  is  the 
memorandum  contract  issued  by  Lambert  Bros.,  London.  The  first 
page  of  this  memorandiun  contdns  the  conditions  of  the  contract, 
the  next  two  pages  state  the  price  at  which  this  company  is  willing 
to  supply  coal  at  various  stations  of  the  world  during  the  year  1912. 
Is  that  what  you  wished? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  what  I  wanted;  yes.  So  that  as  a  rule  these 
line  vessels  do  not  depend  on  markets  wherever  they  may  be;  they 
carry  a  copy  of  a  contract  right  with  them  which  entitles  them  to  a 
certain  price  wherever  the  contract  may  be  filled  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  true ;  and  you  will  realize,  of  course, 
that  the  large  coal  aealers  are  very  desirous  of  securing  these  con- 
tracts with  Dig  steamship  compames,  and  the  contracts  are  highly 
competitive. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  the  lines  of  these  contracts  are  pretty  well  laid 
down  at  Suez — that  is,  every  point  of  any  importance — while  at 
Panama  that  is  not  the  condition  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  have  only  one  coal  merchant  at  Panama  at 
present,  and  that  is  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line,  which  appa- 
rently charges  a  high  price  to  everybody  but  the  Canal  Commission. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  not  so  many  coaling  stations  on  the  Pacific 
where  line  steamers  coidd  coal  imder  these  contracts  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No. 

Mr.  Dkiscoll.  What  do  they  charge  outsiders  and  what  do  they 
charge  the  conmiission  at  Panama? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  And  I  would  like  to  know  why  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Drisooix.  If  you  are  going  to  come  to  that  by  and  by,  we  will 
wait  for  it. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  here,  in  answer  to  Mr.  DriscoU's  question,  the 
statement  of  selling  prices  of  coal  effective  May  1,  1911.  The  state- 
ment is  from  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  It  states  the  prices  at  which  coal  is  sold  at  Colon  and  at 
Panama  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  the  United  States  war 
ships,  the  war  ships  of  other  nations,  and  to  other  parties.  Do  you 
wisn  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Esch.  I  would  like  to  see  that.  Put  it  in  the  record,  if  you 
wish. 

Dr;  Johnson.  Then  let  it  be  put  in  the  record: 

(Faoamft  Raflroad  Co.,  office  of  geneiml  8ap6rlnt«nd6at.l 

Selling  figures  of  coal  effective  May  1, 1911, 
At  Colon: 

I.  C.  C,  on  cars,  lighters,  tugs,  barges,  etc $4.05 

U.  S.  warships  and  warships  of  Republic  of  Panama,  on  cars 5. 65 

U.  S.  warships  and  warships  of  Republic  of  Panama,  alongside  in  lighters. .  6. 65 

Other  warships  and  steamers,  delivered  on  cars 6. 40 

Other  warships  and  steamers,  delivered  alongside  in  lighters 7. 40 

Parties  taking  carload  lots 6.00 

Parties  taking  small  quantities  from  csib  or  bins.**. •*•••• 7.40 
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At  Panama: 

United  States  and  Panaman  warshipe,  alongside  in  lighters $8. 15 

P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.,  delivered  to  their  lighters  from  cars 7.15 

P.  M.  8.  S.  Co.,  on  cars  on  dock 7.15 

C.  A.  S.  S.  Co.,  on  cars  on  dock 7. 15 

C.  A.  S.  S.  Co.,  lightered  on  Panama  R.  R.  lighters 8.15 

P.  S.  N.  Co.,  delivered  to  their  lighters  from  cars 7. 15 

P.  S.  N.  Co.,  on  cars  on  dock 7.15 

C.  S.  A.  de  v.,  on  cars  on  dock 7.16 

C.  S.  A.  de  v.,  lightered  on  Panama  R.  R.  lighters 8.15 

Kosmoe  Line,  on  cars  on  dock 7. 90 

Eoemos  Line,  lightered  on  Panama  R.  R.  lighters 8. 90 

Other  warships  and  irregular  steamers,  alongside  in  lighters 8. 90 

Parties  taking  carload  lots; 7. 35 

Parties  takinglees  than  1  carload  at  a  time  on  cars 8. 90 

Santo  Tomas  Hospital,  Panama 6. 00 

Miscellaneous:  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  (Camp  Elliott) 6.90 

Let  me  throw  a  little  light  on  this  coal  question  by  a  10-minute 
statement.  The  cost  of  coal  at  Port  Said,  the  principal  coaling  point 
for  the  Suez  Canal,  m  1911,  was  21  to  22  shillings,  $5.10  to  $5.35. 

Mr.  EsGH.  Gross  tonnage  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  2,240-pound  tons.  In  1912  the  prices  are  4  shillings 
higher,  due  to  the  strike  in  the  Welsh  coal  mines  that  brought  about 
the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  also  to  the  scarcity  of 
freight  vessels,  which  has  forced  up  the  ocean  freight  rates.     1912 

{)rices  are  probably  above  normal.  They  are  25  to  26  shillings  per  ton 
or  Welsh  coal  at  Suez.  The  present  cost  of  coal  at  Cristobal  to  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  end  of  ship's  tackle  is  $3,80^.  That 
consists  of  $2.51  paid  for  the  coal  at  Norfolk  and  $1.29^  for  the  trans- 
portation and  unloading  of  the  coal  from  the  steamship.  That  cost 
of  $3. 80 J,  however,  makes  no  allowance  for  overhead  chaises  at  the 
coaling  station  at  Panama,  or  for  the  depreciation  of  coal  m  storage 
and  in  handling.  I  am  told  that  about  50  cents  a  ton  would  cover 
overhead  charges  and  depreciation.  K  so,  the  cost  of  coal  at  Cristobal 
at  1911  prices,  which  will  prevail  until  the  end  of  March,  1912,  is 
$4.30i. 

If  the  canal  were  open  now  and  this  coal  taken  through  to  the 
other  side  and  a  toll  of  50  cents  per  ton,  cargo  ton,  were  charged  on 
the  coal,  the  Balboa  cost,  including  allowance  for  overhead  charges 
and  depreciation,  would  be  $4.80^.  Inasmuch  as  1911  prices  are 
rather  low,  indeed  lower  than  they  have  averaged  the  Grovemment 
in  previous  years,  we  should  say  then  that  jgood  West  Virginia  or 
Alabama  coal  can  be  sold  at  cost  at  Cristobal,  probably  for  $4.50 
per  ton,  and  for  $5  per  ton  at  Balboa.  The  reason  why  Alabama 
coal  is  not  favored  at  the  Isthmus  is  that  it  is  supposed  to  not  keep 
so  well  as  the  West  Virginia  coal,  and  is  Uable  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. The  steaming  qualities  of  the  best  Alabama  coal  are  good, 
but  it  is  nor  favored  at  the  Isthmus. 

The  cost  of  coal  at  Suez  or  Port  Said  and  at  Panama,  however,  is 
but  one  factor  affecting  the  coal  outlay  which  a  vessel  paust  make 
when  operated  on  long  routes  through  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals. 
It  will  be  perhaps  more  significant  to  take  an  actual  vessel  and  give 
the  coal  cost  for  an  actual  trip.  That  information  is  supplied  to  me 
by  a  company  which  in  1911  ran  a  ship  of  4,640  tons  gross  rerister 
and  2,927  tons  net,  about  3,000  tons  net  register,  from  New  x  ork 
through  the  Suez  Canal  out  to  Manila  and  back  agaiiu 
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The  coal  bill  for  the  round  trip  was  $20^68.75.  These  figures 
came  to  the  attention  of  Maj.  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  the  subsistence 
officer  on  the  Isthmus,  who  figured  out  that  this  ship 's  f ud  bill  would 
have  been  $18,222.50  nad  it  made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Manila 
and  return  via  the  Panama  Canal ;  that  is  tne  coal  cost  via  the  Panama 
route  in  1911  would  have  been  $2,646.25  less  than  was  the  actual 
expense  by  way  of  Suez.  My  assistant.  Dr.  Huebner,  has  applied 
to  this  ship's  coal  purchases  the  1912  contract  prices  mentioned  in 
the  circulars  already  alluded  to.  At  the  1912  contract  prices  this 
ship's  coal  would  have  cost  $3,164.20  less  via  the  Panama  route. 
That  comes  pretty  close  to  $1  net  register  ton  of  fuel  economy  via 
the  Panama  route — surprisingly  large. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Just  about  pay  her  tolls  on  that  basis? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Pretty  nearly  cover  tolls.  With  the  approval  of 
the  committee  I  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record  the  details  of 
this  calculation  to  which  I  have  alluaed. 

Coal  Prices  via  thb  Panama  and  Suez  Rodtes. 

In  comparing  the  coaling  situation  of  the  Panama  route  with  that  of  alternative 
routes  the  prices  at  which  coal  is  now  being  sold  at  stations  on  the  Panama  route  and 
the  coaling  facilities  now  existing  at  these  points  can  not  fairly  be  adopted  on  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison.  The  Suez,  ^uth  African,  and  South  American  routes  are  old  and 
well  established,  and  there  has  been  ample  time  for  ships  and  coal  merchants  to  per- 
manently adjust  themselves.  There  is  a  long  list  of  well-established  coaling  stations 
along  the  Suez  route  at  which  the  great  bunker  coal  dealers  have  for  many  years  been 
selling  an  increased  quantity  of  fuel.  The  Panama  route  has  the  coalmg  focilities 
at  present  sufficient  only  to  accommodate  the  relatively  small  number  of  vessels  now 
requiring  coal. 

6ne  of  the  controlling  forces  as  between  the  Panama  and  alternative  routes  will  be 
the  price  at  which  coal  is  sold  at  the  canal.  From  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  Colon  the  Panama  route  has  an  advantage  over  the  Suez  route  in  the  low 
price  of  American  coal.  A  vessel  at  New  York  mav  take  on  coal  from  $3  to  $3J25  and 
recoal  at  Newport  News  or  Norfolk  at  $3  per  ton;  wnile  in  sailing  to  the  Suez,  unless  it 
takes  on  sufficient  coal  to  reach  Port  Said  at  the  expense  of  cargo  space,  it  must  recoal 
at  one  of  the  Mediterranean  stations  with  Welsh  or  Durham  cofd  selling  at  from  21s.  to 
26s.  lOd.  ($6.11  to  $6.34). 

The  1912  renewal  price  for  Welsh  coal  at  Port  Said  is  26s.  6d.  ($6.21)  f.  o.  b.,  while 
the  price  at  which  tne  Panama  Railroad  Co.  now  sells  Pocahontas  coal  to  merchant 
vessels  at  Colon  varies  from  $6  to  $7.40  delivered  in  cars  or  alongside  in  lighters,  and 
Pocahontas  coal,  moreover,  has  a  steaming  value  perhaps  6  per  cent  less  tnan  Welsh 
coal. 

In  voy£^^es  to  the  Orient  via  the  Panama  route,  San  Francisco  now  is  the  diief  coaling 
station.  The  United  States  Quartermasters*  Department  pays  $6.90  per  ton  for  Comox 
(British  Columbia)  run  of  mine  coal  at  San  Francisco,  and  Carbon  Hill  (Washington) 
and  Australian  coal  are  also  available.  At  Sabang,  Colombo,  or  Singapore,  the  stations 
most  frequently  used  for  recoaling  on  the  Suez  route,  the  prices  for  Welsh  coal  are  very 
high  (33s.  6d.,  or  $8.16  at  Sabang,  and  34s.,  or  $8.28,  at  Colombo).  But  Indian  and 
Japanese  coals  in  spite  of  their  inferior  quality,  are  the  chief  source  of  supplv  for 
merchant  vessels  at  these  stations,  and  the  prices  range  from  198.  6d.  to  228.  6a  ($4.75 
to  $6.48).  At  Japanese  coaling  stations  the  vessels  of  both  the  Panama  and  Suez  routes 
repleni^  their  supply  for  the  return  voyage.  For  points  beyond  Japan,  however, 
as  Manila  or  Chinese  ports,  the  Panama  route  has  the  advantage  in  the  matter  of  fuel 
when  once  the  ports  of  Japan  are  reached,  for  it  approaches  the  points  mentioned  by 
way  of  JapaUj'where  native  coal  is  available,  while  the  Suez  route  approaches  by  way 
of  Sabang,  Singapore,  Colombo,  etc.,  where  the  prices  of  Japanese  and  the  inferior 
Indian,  Sumatran,  and  Chinese  coals  are  higher. 

At  present  there  are  not  pointe  beside  San  Francisco  on  the  Panama  route  to  Japan 
where  large  quantities  are  available  at  low  prices.  An  ample  supply  is  kept  at  Hono- 
lulu, but  the  prices  have  in  recent  years  ranged  from  $7  to  $10  per  ton.  The  station, 
moreover,  is  not  on  the  direct  route  to  the  Orient,  and  is  used  chiefly  by  vessels  in  the 
trade  between  Australia  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 
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The  reUtion  between  cheap  coal  at  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  amount  of  European 
traffic  to  and  from  the  Orient  which  wiU  move  through  the  canal  is  even  closer  than 
in  the  case  of  voyages  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  for  the  distance 
from  Europe  to  Japan  is  shorter  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Prices  at  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Thomas,  or  other  stations  en  route  nom  Europe  to  the  Panama  Canal  are  dightly  above 
the  prices  at  Algiers,  Gran,  Gibraltar,  or  other  stations  en  route  to  the  Suez;  prices  at 
San  Francisco  are  higher  than  those  at  Colombo,  Sing;apore,  Sabang,  or  other  correspond- 
ing stations  on  the  Suez  route.  Unless  a  saving  is  realized  in  the  relatively  lower 
J>nce8  at  Colon  than  at  Port  Said,  the  Suez  route,  in  the  trade  between  Eim)pe  and 
a^tn,  will  benefit  to  the  full  extent  of  its  shorter  distance. 

On  voyages  to  Australia  and  New  2^ealand  ports  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  the  coaling  situation  as  compared  with  alternative  routes  is  of  less  import- 
ance. As  in  voyages  to  the  Orient  the  relatively  cheap  American  coals  will  be  used 
to  carry  vessels  to  the  canal,  and  there  they  will  in  most  cases  take  on  sufficient  coal 
to  carry  them  to  one  of  the  many  Austrailan  and  New  Zealand  ports  where  native  coal 
is  available.  Coal  prices  at  the  Society  Islands,  Samoan  Islands,  and  other  mid- 
Pacific  stations  are  very  high  and  the  supply  is  uncertain.  Vessels  on  the  south 
African  route  can  obtain  Natal  coal  at  Durban  at  from  128.  to  14s.  6d.  per  ton  ($2.92  to 
$3.53).  This  advantage  in  price  is,  however,  more  than  ofEset  by  the  saving  in  distance 
and  time,  and  consequently  the  smaller  quantity  of  coal  required  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  same  situation  arises  m  shipments  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

On  voyages  to  Australia  from  Europe  the  situation  is  different.  While  on  voyages 
to  New  Zealand,  the  Panama  route  results  in  a  saving  in  the  amount  of  coal  required. 
The  Suez  Canal  is  the  shorter  route  for  vessels  destined  to  Australian  ports.  As  the 
prices  at  St.  Lucia,  St.  Thomas,  or  other  stations  en  route  to  Panama  are  slightly  above 
the  prices  at  Gibialtar,  Gran,  Algiers,  or  other  points  en  route  to  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
saving,  if  any,  must  arise  at  Colon.  If  coal  is  there  sold  at  considerably  lower  prices 
than  at  Port  Said,  it  may  draw  certain  vessels  to  the  Panama  Canal  which  would  other- 
wise move  over  an  alternative  route.  The  largest  port  in  Australia  is  Sydney,  which 
is  but  160  miles  farther  from  Liverpooi  via  the  Panama  than  via  the  Suez. 

The  foregoinp  analysis  of  coaling  racili ties  and  coal  prices  on  the  various  competitive 
routes  with  which  the  Panama  Canal  must  compete,  points  to  the  commanding  position 
of  Colon  as  a  coalins  station.  The  prices  now  paid  oy  merchant  vessels  at  Colon  and 
Panama  do  not  indicate  the  prices  which  could  be  profitably  charged  now  or  after 
the  canal  is  completed.  The  experience  of  the  Government  in  selling  coal,  however, 
enables  the  officials  in  chai^  to  estimate  the  price  at  which  they  can  handle  coal. 
The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  during  1911  and  imtn  March  31,  1912,  secures  Pocahontas 
coal  delivered  at  end  of  ship's  tackle  at  Colon  for  $3.80§  per  ton.  The  cost  of 
the  coal  f.  o.  b.  at  Norfolk  is  $2.51  per  gross  ton  and  the  freight  from  Norfolk  to  Cristobal 
is  $1.29}  per  ton,  including  the  aischarge  of  the  coal  from  the  collier.  Allowing  50 
cents  per  ton  for  overhead  charges,  storage  and  depreciation  $4.30}  is  the  price  at 
which  coal  could  have  been  sold  under  tne  1911  contract  at  cost;  and  at  $4.50  the 
Government  would  have  made  a  small  profit.  It,  moreover,  follows  that  at  a  toll  of 
$1  per  net  ton  register,  coal  at  cost  could  have  been  delivered  at  Balboa  for  $3.80} 
plus  42  cents  or  $4.22},  for  the  average  number  of  tons  of  coal  carried  for  each  net 
register  ton  by  a  vessel  when  fully  l(^ed  is  about  $2.40.  The  addition  of  50  cents 
for  overhead  charges  and  depreciation  would  make  the  cost  price  at  Panama  $4.72}. 
It  would  thus  be  possible  for  the  United  States  Government,  under  the  1911  contract, 
to  sell  coal  at  Panama  for  $5  and  make  some  profit  upon  the  business. 

What  the  cost  will  be  in  the  future  is  difficult  to  forecast,  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  conditions  of  the  1911  contract,  expiring  on  March  31, 1912,  are  imusually  favorable 
both  as  to  the  price  paid  at  Norfolk  and  the  freight  charge  to  the  Isthmus;  $3.80}  per 
ton  as  the  cost  of  delivery  at  end  of  ship's  tackle  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  since  the 
Government  began  its  coal  shipping  policy.  The  following  table  contains  the  cost 
of  the  coal  at  Norfolk,  maximum  quantity  contracted  for,  and  freight  to  the  Is^mus 
since  1905.  The  cost  of  delivery  at  ends  of  ship's  tackle  was  $3.94}  in  1910-11;  from 
$3.74  to  $3.84  in  1909-10;  from  #4.14  to  $4.29  in  1908-9;  from  $4.27  to  $4.42  in  1907-8; 
and  from  $4.30  to  $4.40  in  190^7. 
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Contract  >  oonditUmi  of  Panama  Railroad  Co.  for  delivery  of  coal  at  the  I$thmus. 


Yean. 


Cost  of 
coal  at 
Norfolk. 


liaximtini 

quantitT  oon- 

trectadfor. 


Freight 

from 

Norfolk 

to  Istb- 

mva. 


1905-6 

1906-7: 

Apr.  1  to  Aug.  1,1906 

Aug.  1, 1906  to  Apr.  1, 1907... 

AdalUonal  contract 

1907-8: 

Apr.  1  to  Aug.  31. 1907 

Apr.  1, 1907  to  Mar.  31. 1906  . 
1908-9: 

Apr.  1  to  Aug.  31, 1908 

SOT>t.  1, 1906  to  Mar.  31, 1909. 
1909-10: 


Apr.  1  to  Aug.  31, 1909. 


1910-1; 
1911-12 


Sept.  1, 1909  to  Mar.  31, 1910. 
-f. 


12.66 
2.75 
2.76 

2.76 
2.90 

2.65 
2.80 

2.34 
2.44 
2.60 
2.61 


Toma. 
10,000-60,000 

WoOO-125,000 
60,000 


} 


350,000 

360,000 

200.000 
900.000 
545.000 
56a  000 


$1,441 

L66 
1.65 
1.65 

1.53 
1.53 

a.  40 
«1.49 

L40 
1.40 

lis^ 


<  Contracts  have  usually  run  for  a  year  from  Apr.  1;  the  current  contract  expires  Mar.  31,  1912. 
*  With  addition  of  $25  per  steamer  for  disbursing  of  colliers  at  Colon. 

Since  the  1911-12  contract  was  made  the  cost  of  delivering  coal  at  Norfolk  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  Colon  have  increased.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Govern- 
ment in  paying  $2.51  for  Pocahontas  coal  f.  o.  b.  at  Norfolk  '^secured  this  coal  at 
about  9  cents  less  than  its  actual  worth.'' 

The  cost  of  the  coal  delivered  at  Colon  in  1912  mav  therefore  approximate  $4,  and 
if  50  cents  is  added  to  this  for  overhead  charges  and  depreciation,  the  cost  price  at 
which  it  could  be  sold  would  be  $4.50.  With  a  canal  toll  of  $1  per  net  registered  ton 
it  could  be  delivered  at  Panama  for  $4.42^  and  with  50  cents  added  for  overhead 
charges  and  depreciation,  the  cost  price  at  which  it  could  be  sold  would  be  $4.92. 
The  price  at  which  the  Government  would  actually  sell  the  coal  at  Colon  and  Panama 
would  exceed  $4.50  and  $4.92,  respectively,  by  the  amount  of  profit  desired  on  the 
sales,  but  in  any  event  the  coal  could  be  sola  for  a  profit  at  pi  ices  materially  less  than 
those  at  which  coal  is  sold  at  Port  Said  by  private  dealers.  The  1912  contract  price 
for  Welsh  coal  at  Port  Said  is  266.,  or  $6.33  per  ton,  and  in  case  of  renewab,  25s.  6d., 
or  $6.21. 

The  maintenance  of  an  ample  and  cheap  coal  supply  at  Colon  and  Panama  will  throw 
the  influence  of  coal  as  a  competitive  factor  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
as  compared  with  alternative  routes.  Voya^  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  to  Manila  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  In  a  previous  part  of  this 
discussion  it  was  shown  how  a  lO^-knot  freight  steamer  of  4,640  gross  and  2,927  net 
tons  register  in  sailing  from  New  York  to  Manila  and  return  in  1911  c(»isimied  4,475 
tons  of  coal  costing  $20,868.75.  Col.  Eugene  T.  Wilson^  subsistence  officer  at  the 
Panama  Canal,  has  compared  this  with  the  amounts  and  prices  which  this  vessel  would 
have  used  and  paid  if  it  had  sailed  over  the  Panama  route  and  coal  had  been  sold  at 
Colon  for  $4.50  per  ton,  this  price  being  a  profitable  one  under  the  1911  coaling  con- 
tract.   His  statement  is  as  follows: 

''It  is  assumed  that  the  ship  loads  at  New  York  and  takes  on  only  enough  to  take 
her  to  Newport  News,  where  she  can  get  the  best  coal,  and  get  it  cheaper.  I  assume, 
further,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  into  this  ship  more  than  1,050  t<MiB  of  coal  at 
one  time,  which  is  the  amount  given  in  Prof.  Johnson's  letter." 

I  assume  that  her  coal  consumption  overruns  her  distance  20  per  cent  as  ^  as 
Yokohama.  This  20  per  cent  would  give  her  in  her  bunkers  the  usual  maigin  of 
safety,  and  we  have  the  computation  as  follows: 

Takes  on  50  tons  at  New  York  at  $3.25;  proceeds  to  Newport  News  and  loads  1,050 
tons  at  $3;  thence  to  Colon,  burning  en  route  370  tons,  leaving  730  tons  in  her  bimkers, 
and  at  Colon  purchases  320  tons  at  $4.50  and  filling  her  bunkers  up  agsiin  to  1,050 
tons;  thence  to  San  Francisco,  requiring  61Q  tons  en  route,  and  arrivmg  with  440  tons 
in  bunkers;  815  tons  are  required  to  Yokohama.  The  ship  buys  375  tons  at  $6.90 — 
this  is  the  price  the  Quartermaster's  Department  is  paying  at  the  present  time  for 
Comox  British  Columbia  nm-of-mine  coal.  At  a  Japanese  port  she  t&kes  on  900  tons 
of  Japanese  coal  at  $3.40  per  ton,  or  14  shillings.  With  this  900  tons  she  travels  down 
as  far  as  Manila,  and  comes  back  empty,  coaling  back  for  the  return  voyage  at,  say, 
Nagasaki  or  Moji,  filling  up  her  bunkers  with  1,050  tons  at  $3.40.  She  required  815 
tons  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  there  with  235  tons  and  requiring  610  tons  to  Colon. 
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She  buys  375  tons  at  $6.90  at  San  Francisco,  and  at  Colon  buys  370  tons  more  at  $4.50, 
to  take  her  home. 
The  amount  paid  for  coal  is  as  follows: 


StatkUL 

Number 
of  tons. 

Price  per 
ton. 

Total 

New  York. 

50 

1,060 

320 

375 

13.25 
3.00 
4.50 
0.90 

$102.50 

Newport  News 

3,150.00 

Ck)lon 

1,440.00 

^*«n  Franoisoo 

2,587.50 

Total  to  Yokohama. 

7,340.00 

A  t  Japanme  port 

900 

3.40 

3,000.00 

Homeward: 

M(4i 

1,050 
375 
370 

3.40 
0.90 
4.50 

3,570.00 
2,587.60 

San  Frandsoo  . .... 

Colon. 

1,665.00 

Total  homeward. 

7,822.50 

Total  for  voyage 

18  222  fiO 

The  total  coal  consumed  bv  this  vessel  via  the  Panama  route  would  be  4,490  tons, 
as  compared  with  4,475  via  tne  Suez.  The  total  paid  for  the  coal  by  wav  of  Panama 
would  be  $18,222.50,  as  compared  with  $20,868.75  via  the  Suez,  a  oiflference  of 
$2,646.25  in  favor  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  saving  arises  at  two  points:  (1)  The 
price  at  Colon  as  compared  with  the  prices  at  Port  Said  and  Algiers,  and  (2)  the 
prices  at  Japanese  ports  as  compared  with  those  at  Sabang,  which  was  the  coaling 
station  of  this  vessel  on  the  Suez  route.  While  the  coal  costs  for  this  vessel  in  1911 
would  have  been  somewhat  less  via  the  Panama  Canal  even  though  prices  had  been 
higher  than  $4.50  at  Colon,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Panama  would  have  been 
reduced  $690  if  the  price  had  been  $1  higher,  and  $1,380  if  it  had  been  $2  higher. 

This  comparison  rests  upon  the  prices  actually  paid  in  1911  and  an  assumed  price 
of  $4.50  at  Colon.  The  difference  m  favor  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  be  somewhat 
greater  in  1912,  for  though  the  price  at  Colon  would  probably  be  somewhat  higher 
than  $4.50,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  at  Port  Said,  Algiers,  Saban^,  and  other 
stations  on  the  Suez  route.  If  1912  contract  prices  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, and  coal  were  sold  for  $4.75  at  Colon,  the  vesel  sailing  via  the  Panama  route  to 
Manila  and  return  would  approximately  have  the  following  coal  costs: 


station. 

Number 
of  tons. 

Price  per 
ton. 

Total 

New  York.  

50 
1,050 
320 
375 
900 
1,050 
376 
370 

13.25 
3.00 
4.76 
6.90 
3.40 
3.40 
6.90 
4.75 

$162.00 

Newport  News 

3,150.00 

Ck>k>nl 

1,520.00 

f*an  Pranciifco  ..  .  ....... 

2,587.50 

Moil 

3,060.00 

Do 

3,570.00 

San  Francisco 

2,587.50 

Colon. 

1,757.50 

Total 

18,394.50 

Likewise  under  1912  contract  prices  this  vessel  sailing  via  the  Suez  route  would 
expend  approximately  the  following  amounts  for  coal: 


StaUon. 

Niunber 
of  ton.s. 

Price  per 
ton. 

Total 

New  York. 

750 
1,050 
1,000 
700 
275 
700 

13.25 
4.87 
5.23 
5.23 
6.21 
4.87 

12,437.60 

Algiers 

5,113.60 

Sabang 

5,230.00 

Sabane  (return) 

3,661.00 

Port  Said '. 

1,707.75 

Algiers 

3,409.00 

Total    

21,568.75 
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At  these  prices  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route  is  $3,164.20  or  greater 
than  in  1911,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  Welsh  coal  at  stations  on  the  Suee 
route  in  1912. 

Aside  from  the  effect  of  coal  costs  upon  the  competition  between  the  Panama  and 
alternative  routes  it  is  desirable  for  the  Government  to  sell  coal  at  the  canal  for  at 
least  two  additional  reasons.  (1)  It  is  to  the  advanta^  of  the  canal  and  of  the  commer- 
cial world  that  the  conmierce  with  regions  which  he  distinctly  within  the  range  of 
the  canal  be  developed.  Indeed,  the  main  sources  of  Panama  Canal  traffic  are  found 
not  in  the  competitive  regions  of  the  world,  but  in  the  regions  over  which  the  canal 
has  a  practical  monopoly. 

One  way  to  develop  this  traffic  without  depriving  the  canal  of  revenue  is  to  pro- 
vide a  laige  and  cheap  coal  supply  at  the  canal.  The  coal  can  be  sold  without  loss 
to  the  Government  or  even  at  a  profit,  while  any  reduction  in  tolls  to  develop  tsuffic 
means  a  direct  loss  of  revenue. 

(2)  The  Government  will,  in  any  event,  desire  to  provide  coaling  focilities  at  the 
cansd  for  the  United  States  Navy.  By  extending  its  coaling  facilities  somewhat  and 
selling  coal  to  merchant  vessels  the  United  States  Government  may  not  only  benefit 
commerce  and  increase  canal  traffic  and  revenues,  but  also  make  a  profit  from  the  sale 
of  coal  that  will  cover  at  least  a  part  of  the  expense  of  providing  coal  for  its  war  diipe. 
About  1,250,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  sold  at  Port  Said  and  certain  amounts  also 
to  through  vessels  at  Suez.  While  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  mudi  laiger  at 
present  man  that  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  probably  be  during  the  first  few  years  of 
its  operation,  the  coal  sales  at  the  Panama  Canal  would  doubuess  be  heavy.  Prac- 
tically every  vessel  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  would  take  on  coal  there,  for 
to  the  westward  and  southward  no  other  stations  with  cheap  coal  are  within  reach. 
There  are,  on  the  contrary,  many  stations  on  the  Suez  route,  such  as  Algiers,  Oran, 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  St.  Michaels,  etc.,  where  vessels  frequently  replenish  their  bunkers 
to  carry  them  through  to  coaling  stations  beyond  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  advantage  of  the  canal  in  the  matter  of  coal  supply  would  be  still  further, 
increased  if  the  United  States  Government  established  a  coaling  station  somewhere 
beyond  the  canal,  on  the  route  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  UnitSi  States.  Nowhere 
along  this  route  is  -coal  sold  at  low  prices  until  the  ports  adjacent  to  the  deposits  of 
Washington  and  BritiBh  Columbia  are  reached.  The  prices  at  San  Francisco  are  high, 
and  they  are  still  higher  at  the  coaling  stations  of  Pacific  Mexico,  as  at  Acapulco, 
Saline  Cruz,  and  Mazatlan.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Government  coaling  station 
be  established  at  Magdalena  Bay,  Lower  California^  for  the  sale  of  Pocahontas  coal  to 
merchant  vessels.  The  United  States  now  maintains  a  naval  coal  deposit  at  La  Paz 
on  Pichilinque  Bay,  but  a  short  distance  from  Magdalena  Bay,  on  the  eastern  or  inner 
shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California. 

Mr.  EsGH.  In  the  hearings  down  on  the  Isthmus  a  month  ago  I 
asked  Mai.  Wilson  what  was  the  cost  of  screened  coal  laid  down  at 
Port  Said.     Col.  Wilson,  my  impression  is,  said  about  $6.50.    My 

Juestion  was,  '*What  can  you  put  coal  down  at  Colon  for  from  the 
Fnited  States  ports. "     Answer,  $4.25  for  Pocahontas  coal. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  That  only  differs  5  cents  from  Dr.  Johnson's 
figures. 

Dr.  Johnson.  He  apparently  allows  45  cents  for  overhead  and 
depreciation,  and  I  allowed  50  cents. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  you  agree,  practically? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  Of  course  at  Port  Said  and  Aden  they  use  screened  coal 
and  we  the  run  of  the  mine— Pocahontas. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  prices  vary  according  to  the  screening.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  of  contract,  which  I  have  not  considered  in  this 
brief  statement,  but  which  has  been  considered  in  our  studies. 

Mr.  Esgh.  You  have  taken  that  into  consideration? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Maj.  Wilson  does  not  figure  any  profit? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No. 

Mr.  Deisooll.  And  the  people  at  Suez,  private  dealers,  they  figure 
on  a  profit,  of  course  ? 
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Dr.  Johnson.  They  must  make  a  profit;  yes. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Do  you  mind  statmg  at  this  point  whether  your 
figures  are  on  the  basis  of  the  Government's  supplying  coal  without 
profit  other  than  the  overhead  charges. 

Dr.  Johnson:  The  calculations  I  have  put  before  you  assume  $4.50 
cost  of  coal  at  the  Isthmus.  This  is  practically  a  nonprofit  price.  On 
the  theoretical  trip  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Manila  such  coal  as  was 
purchased  at  Colon  was  bought  ^t  $4.50  per  ton  in  1911  and  at  $4.75 
in  1912. 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  Which  is  about  the  cost  of  the  coal  plus  overhead 
charges? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  the  Government  could  sell  coal  at  that  price 
without  any  loss,  perhaps  a  few  cents  profit  on  each  ton. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  But  not  with  ordinary  commercial  profit,  such  as 
exists  at  the  present  time  at  Port  Said  or  Aden  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  imagine  a  commercial  company  would  add  50  cents 
per  ton  to  each  of  those  prices. 

As  is  stated  in  the  preceding  memorandum  on  '^Coal  prices."  aside 
from  the  effect  of  coal  cost  upon  the  ability  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 
compete  with  the  Suez,  it  is  aesirable  for  the  Government  to  sell  coal 
at  the  Panama  Canal  for  at  least  two  additional  reasons: 

(1)  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  canal  and  of  the  commercial  world 
that  the  commerce  with  regions  which  he  distinctly  within  the  range 
of  the  canal  be  developed.  One  way  to  develop  this  traffic  without 
depriving  the  canal  of  revenues  is  to  provide  a  large  and  cheap  coal 
supply  at  the  canal. 

(2)  The  Government  will,  in  any  event,  desire  to  provide  coaling 
faciUties  at  the  canal  for  the  United  States  Navy.  By  extending  its 
coaling  facilities  somewhat  and  selling  coal  to  merchant  vessels,  the 
United  States  Government  may  not  only  benefit  commerce  and 
increase  canal  traffic  and  revenue,  but  also  rnake  a  profit  from  the 
sale  of  coal  that  will  cover  at  least  a  part  of  tlie  expense  of  providing 
coal  for  its  warships. 

It  would  be  possible  for  the  United  States  Government  annually  to 
make  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  Isthmus  and  still  seep 
coal  prices  below  what  they  will  at  the  Suez  Canal.  Coal,  however, 
should  not  be  sold  at  a  high  profit,  but  at  a  low  profit,  so  as  to  foster 
the  trade  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas.  It  will  be  a  better  policy 
to  seU  coal  cheap  than  to  reduce  revenues  by  lowering  tolls. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  you  discuss  here,  or  at  some  other  time,  how  we 
shall  get  coal  there  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  most  economical  way  to  secure  coal  at  the  Isth- 
mus is  to  make  an  annual  contract,  as  we  do  now,  with  a  large,  respon- 
sible coal  company,  or  more  than  one  company,  for  coal  delivered  at 
the  Isthmus,  the  coal  company  providing  the  transportation. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  other  methods  have  been  suggested  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  purchase  from  15  to  20  colliers  and  that  they  should  be 
loaned  to  the  canal  administration. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  Is  not  that  what  was  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  public  press  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  recommended  that  this  morning. 

Mr.  DoRBMUS.  The  Secretary  recommended  that  colliers  should  be 
purchased  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  loaned  to  the  Navy 
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Department  in  times  of  war.  He  testified  to  that  when  he  was  here. 
He  has  changed  his  idea  just  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  He  said  they  ought  to  be  charged  up  to  the  Isth- 
mian Canal;  at  the  same  time,  the  Navyshould  have  the  first  call  on 
them  for  use  in  case  of  emergency.  We  would  like  to  have  you 
discuss  that  suggestion  when  you  come  to  it. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  wish,  however,  to  get  to  my  main  theme  of  the 
morning,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  tolls  upon  the  Panama  Canal  traffic. 

Mr.  EscH.  Just  one  question.  You  say  owing  to  competitive  con- 
ditions at  the  Suez  Canal  coal  is  sold  at  a  reasonable  figure.  We  con- 
template having  the  (Government  handle  the  coal  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  private  parties  d«  the  coal 
business  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  relying  upon  competition  to  keep 
the  coal  at  a  reasonable  rate  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  am  convinced  that  coal  sold  by  private  companies 
at  the  Isthmus  would  be  sold  at  an  appreciably  higher  price  than  it 
could  be  sold  by  the  Government  if  the  Government  sold  coal  at  cost. 

Mr.  EsoH.  I  ou  favor,  then,  the  Government  engaging  in  the  coal 
business  on  the  Isthmus  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  There  is  another  question  that  might  be  considered 
in  connection  with  that  ship  which  you  mentioned  as  an  illustration. 
You  showed  it  cost  about  $3,000  more  by  way  of  Suez  than  by  way 
of  Panama  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Would  it  make  any  difference  as  to  the  cai^o  and 
the  fact  that  the  ship  could  be  supplied  from  time  to  time  with  coal 
along  the  Suez  route  and  therefore  carry  more  cargo  than  it  could  by 
the  route  via  Panama  and  from  Panama,  we  will  say,  straight  across 
to  Yokohama  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to  steam  direct  from  Panama 
to  Yokohama.  Coal  was  assumed  to  have  been  purchased  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  thought  from  your  statement  she  was  suppUed 
with  coal  from  Panama  to  Yokohama. 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  in  fact,  in  order  not  to  trench  upon  the  cargo 
space  in  the  ship,  the  amount  of  coal  assumed  to  have  oeen  taken  at 
Panama  was  comparatively  small. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Even  that  way,  wouldn't  there  be  more  space 
required  for  coal  and  less  for  cargo  on  the  Panama  than  on  the  Suez 
route? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No  ;  the  earning  capacity  of  the  ship  would  be  some- 
what more  via  the  American  route.  The  maximum  amount  of  coal 
taken  by  the  ship  on  either  route  was  taken  at  a  Mediterranean  port, 
1,050  tons,  in  order  to  carry  the  vessel  as  long  a  stretch  as  possible 
with  Welsh  coal.  That  was  a  larger  tonnage  of  coal  than  the  vessel 
was  assumed  to  have  in  its  bunkers  when  it  left  San  Francisco  to 
cross  over  the  Pacific.  So  far  as  the  coal  on  the  ship  at  any  time 
limited  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  the  limitation  was  greater  via  the 
Suez  route  than  by  the  American  route. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Are  there  not  any  advantageous  coaling  stations 
near  Gibraltar  or  somewhere  along  there  before  you  get  toSuez  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  at  Algiers  and  various  Mediterranean  stations^ 
all  using  Welsh  coal. 
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Mr.  Deiscoll.  Is  there  any  considerable  supply  of  coal  anywhere 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  Why  should  a  vessel  en  route  from  New  York  via 
Panama  to  Yokohama  go  via  San  Francisco  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  shortest  route.  It  does  not  look  so  on  the  map, 
but  it  is. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  know,  but  she  would  not  have  to  go  to  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  Johnson.  San  Francisco  is  less  than  a  day's  run  off  the  shortest 
route. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  I  appreciate  that;  I  crossed  there  and  I  studied 
it  out  on  the  globe,  so  I  undersand  what  that  means;  it  don't  look 
so  on  the  map. 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  less  than  a  day's  extra  run  to  make  the  port  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  relation  of  tolls  to  traffic  is  a  complicated  problem,  and  I  wish, 
in  my  statement,  to  give  vou  conclusions  rather  than  details.  Some 
of  you,  however,  may  wish  to  study  this  subject  more  fully  than  you 
can  if  I  merely  make  a  brief  statement.  With  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  printed  testimony  what  will  not  be  more 
than  20  printed  pages.  The  most  important  question  immediately 
before  the  committee  is  the  effect  which  the  tolls  will  have  upon 
traffic.  The  written  statement  takes  up  each  of  six  sections  in  turn, 
each  of  the  six  sections  being  preceded  by  a  brief  table  of  one  page. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  tnat  statement  ready  now  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  identify  it  and  give  it  to  the  stenographer. 

relation  of  tolls  to  the  volume  of  PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

I.  Relation  of  Panama  Canal  Tolls  to  the  Trappic  op  the  Atlantic-Gulp 
Seaboard  op  the  United  States  with  the  west  Coast  op  South  America. 

The  assistance  given  by  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  traffic  between  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  will  be  second  only  to  the 
aid  given  to  the  coastwise  commerce  between  our  two  seaboards.  The  distances 
and  the  time  which  the  Panama  Canal  will  save  for  vessels  running  between  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  are  indicated  by  the  following  table.  The 
reduction  effected  by  the  canal  in  the  days  of  sailing  time  is  stated  for  vessels  of  9, 10, 
12,  14,  and  16  knots  speed,  the  time  allowed  for  passing  through  the  canal  being,  in 
each  case,  one-half  a  aay. 

Table  I. — Distances  and  time  saved  via  Panama  Ccmal  as  compared  with  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  between  the  Atlantic  Oulf  ports  of  the  United  States  and  west  coast  of  SouUi 
America. 


From  New  York. 

To- 

Dis- 
tance 
saved. 

Days  saved  for  veawls  of— 

Dis- 
tance. 
saved. 

9 
knots. 

10 
knots. 

12 
knots. 

14 
knots. 

16 
knots. 

9 
knots. 

10 
knota 

12 
knots. 

14 
knots. 

16 
knots. 

Cailao 

MUe*, 
6.250 
6,139 
3,747 
3,296 

28.4 
23.3 
16.8 
14.7 

25.2 
20.0 
15.1 
13.2 

21.2 
17.3 
12.5 
10.9 

18.1 

14.8 
10.5 
9.3 

15,7 
12.9 
9.2 
8.1 

MUet. 
7,245 
6,134 
4,742 
4,291 

33.0 
27.9 
21.4 
19.4 

29.7 
25.0 
19.2 
17.1 

24.7 
20.8 
16.0 
14.4 

21.1 
17.7 
13.6 
12.3 

18.4 

Iquique 

15.4 

Valparaiso 

11.8 

CoroDel 

10.7 
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The  location  and  trade  of  the  four  cities  of  South  America  listed  in  the  table  make 
them  typical  of  all  the  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  that  continent.  Callao,  the  chief  port 
of  Peru,  1,346  miles  from  Panama  and  2^666  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  so  located 
as  to  make  certain  that  its  commerce  with  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  pay  such  tolls  as  may  be  levied  for  using  the  Panama  Canal.  The  same 
may  be  said  of^Iquique  and  Antofa^ta,  in  northern  OhilOi  the  ports  from  which  the 
heavy  nitrate  shipments — ^amountmg  in  1911  to  2,500.000  cargo  tons — are  made. 
Iquique  is  1,987  miles  from  Panama  and  2,196  miles  from  the  Straits  of  Magellim.  The 
time  saved  by  usin^  the  Panama  Canal  on  a  trip  from  New  York  to  CaUao,  for  a  vessel 
of  9  knots  speed,  will  be  28.4  days;  for  a  speed  of  10  knots,  25.2;  of  12  knots,  21.2;  of 
14  knots,  18.1:  and  of  16  knots,  15.7.  The  saving  effected  by  the  canal  for  the  trip 
from  New  York  to  Iquique  will  be,  for  a  vessel  of  9  knots,  23.3  days;  of  10  knots,  20.9 
days;  of  12  knots,  17.3  days;  of  14  knots,  14.8  days;   and  of  16  knots,  12.9  days. 

The  speed  at  which  most  freight  vessels  are  now  operated  is  9  or  10  knots.  Aa 
ships  run  at  these  speeds  will  save  from  23  to  25  days  by  using  the  canal  between 
New  York  and  Callao,  and  23  to  21  day?  between  New  York  and  Iquique,  they  could 
afford  to  pay  heavy  tolls  to  avoid  making  the  trip  via  the  Straits  of  AuigeUan — a  toll 
much  higher  than  it  would  be  wise  to  charge  for  passing  through  the  cuial.  As  wiU 
appear  from  the  following  discussion,  a  slow  vessel  saving  10  days  can  afford  to  pay  a 
toll  of  at  least  a  dollar  a  ton  net  register. 

The  8h(»rt  tables  presented  in  this  chapter, '  which  are  for  the  most  part  compiled 
from  the  more  detailed  tables  in  Chapter  II,  state  the  number  of  days  which  vesseb 
can  save  in  making  designated  voyages,  by  iising[  the  Panama  Canal  instead  of  the 
shortest  alternative  route;  and,  in  order  to  determme  what  tolls  would  be  the  money 
equivalent  of  the  saving  in  time  effected  by  the  cimal,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
per  diem  operating  cost  of  vessels  while  they  are  at  sea  en  route  from  port  of  departure 
to  port  of  destination,  i.  e.,  to  know  how  much  an  owner  of  a  ship  saves  for  eacn  day's 
reouction  in  the  time  of  the  voyage.  This  information  has  been  supplied  by  several 
companies  and  the  data  furnished  eives  the  '* costs  at  sea*'  of  vessels  of  different  sizes, 
types,  and  speeds.  The  items  included  in  per  diem  expenses,  in  the  case  of  vessels 
owned  by  those  who  operate  them,  are  wages,  provisions,  and  coal;  also,  a  propor- 
tionate snare  of  the  annual  maintenance,  insurance,  interest,  and  depreciation 
char)jes.  For  vessels  operated  under  time  charters  (such  vessels  being  manned  and 
provisioned  by  their  owners),  the  payment  per  day  for  the  use  of  the  vessel,  plus  the 
daily  fuel  costs  at  sea,  covers  the  per  diem  operatmg  expenses. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  what  are  a  ship's  expenses  at  sea.  The  outlay 
for  wages,  provisions,  and  fuel  would,  of  course,  be  included  in  expenses  incurred 
while  a  ship  is  en  route  between  ports.  Ought  there  to  be  included  in  expenses  at 
sea  a  share  of  the  annual  maintenuice,  insurance,  interest,  and  depreciation  costs 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  days  the  ship  is  en  route  to  the  numb^  of  days  in 
a  year?  It  is  believe<}  that  per  diem  costs  should  include  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  annual  maintenance,  insurance,  interest,  and  depreciation  charges;  and  that  for 
every  day  a  vessel  can  save  by  using  the  Panama  Canal  its  owners  are  profited  both  by 
a  red,uction  in  the  operating  expenses  incurred  for  crew  and  coal,  ana  by  a  reduction 
in  the  time  the  vessel  has  to  be  employed  in  making  a  voyage  and  thus  in  earning 
the  amount  received  for  the  transportation  service  performed.  A  shortening  in  the 
time  at  sea  enables  a  vessel  to  make  more  voyages  in  a  year  and  increases  the  revenues 
from  which  maintenance,  interest,  and  depreciation  charges  must  be  met.  Thus 
the  per  diem  cost  a  sea  (or  the  per  diem  saving  due  to  a  reduction  in  time  at  sea)  ought 
to  include  the  outlay  for  wages,  provisions,  and  coal,  and  the  proportkoate  snare  of 
the  annual  maintenance,  insurance,  interest,  and  depreciation  charges. 

In  ascertaining  the  per  diem  saving  effected  by  a  reduction  of  a  vessel's  time  en 
route  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  operated  by  its  owners  to  make  a  special 
calculation  to  determine  the  per  diem  maintenance,  insurance,  interest,  and  depre- 
ciation costs;  but  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  operated  under  a  time  charter  such  a  calcula- 
tion is  not  required.  The  time  charter  rate  paid  by  the  user  to  the  owner  must  reim- 
burse the  owner  not  only  for  the  expenses  for  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  (the 
owner  supplies  and  maintains  the  crew),  but  also  for  his  capital  outlay.  The  amount 
received  oy  the  owner  from  the  user  of  the  ship  must  cover  maintenance,  insurance, 
interest,  and  depreciation  as  well  as  wages  and  food.  The  user  of  the  vessel  ordinarily 
supplies  the  fuel.  Thus,  the  entire  per  diem  costs  at  sea  (as  defined  above)  oi  a  steamer 
run  under  a  time  charter  are  the  amount  paid  for  the  use  of  the  vessel  one  day  plus 
the  daily  coal  cost. 

1  Thia  paper  it  a  portion  of  a  detaJlod  report,  to  bt  publiihed  later,  upon  "  Panama  Oanal  Trafflo  and 
ToUa." 
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The  fonowing  statements  are  made  by  officials  of  companies  that  have  had  long 
experience  in  the  operation  of  vessels: 

A  company  that  nas  for  many  years  run  chartered  vessels  between  the  eastern  sea* 
boud  oi  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  says,  in  regard  to  die 
monthly  and  daily  expenses  incuired,  that: 

(a)  ''Time  charter  rates  during  the  period  reviewed  (period  of  6  years  preceding 
1911)  have  ranged  from  7s.  3d.  to  8s.  4d.  per  net  register  ton  per  month.  The  average 
or  the  nonnal  rate  would  be  somewhere  between  7s.  9d.  and  8s.  The  lower  rate 
would  be  conservative.  The  ordinarv  high-class  "  tramp  ^'  steamer  usually  employed 
by  us  in  this  trade  (from  the  eastern  United  States  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America), 
say  2,500-2)800  tons  net  register,  has  consumed  about  30  tons  of  coal  per  steaming 
day  on  an  average,  taJdng  the  dififerent  grades  of  coal  including  that  supplied  at 
coaling  ports  on  the  voyage,  and  the  average  cost  has  been  about  $4.75  per  ton.  These 
Bteamers  are  of  the  type  known  as  9-knot  boats,  which  in  actual  performance  fall 
somewhat  short  ol  this  speed,  but  averajgin^  about  8}  knots  per  hour.  On  the  out  and 
home  voyage  to  the  north  of  Peru,  which  is  as  &ur  as  our  service  extends,  say  5)  to  6 
months'  time,  the  steaming  days  wotdd  average  about  100.  Thus,  at  7s.  9d.  hire  per 
net  raster  ton  (or  say  8s.  per  ton  total  deadweight  capacity)  per  month,  uid  30  tons 
of  coal  per  day,  the  cost  per  steaming  day  would  be  to  the  charterers  m/1  $330,  and  a  net 
saving  of  10  days'  steaming  time  would  amply  justify  a  canal  toll  of  $1  per  net  register 
ton." 

Hie  above  statement  is  that  during  the  six  years  preceding  1911  the  charter  rate  on 
slow  freight  steamers  between  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  western 
South  America  was  about  8  shillings  or  $2  per  net  register  ton  per  month.  The  vessel 
in  question,  of  2,800  tons  net  register,  would  thus  cost  Uie  charterer  $5,600  per  month 
of  30  days.  This  steamer  at  sea  bums  about  30  tons  of  coal  a  day,  the  average  cost  of 
which,  during  die  six  years  has  been  $4.75  per  ton.  The  charter  rate  amounting  to 
$186.66  per  day  plus  the  fuel  cost  of  $142.50,  or  $329.16,  represents  Uie  outlay  per  day 
for  the  operation  of  the  freight  vessel  in  question.  This  is  equal  to  11.7  cents  per  net 
register  ton  or  about  4.5  cents  per  deadweight  ton  per  day.  These  vessels  are  of  the 
sheltcff-deck  type  and  their  registry  is  British.  Their  figures  for  registry  do  not 
include  die  space  occupied  by  the  shelter  deck  and  for  this  reason  the  net  register 
tonnage  is  low  in  relation  to  deadweight  capacity. 

(b)  The  expense  of  ownine,  operating,  and  maintaining  in  service  in  the  trade 
between  the  two  seaboards  of  the  United  States  of  three  typical  caigo  steamers  has 
been  supplied  by  a  firm  operating  a  relatively  laige  number  of  vessels.  The  per  diem 
expenses  as  stated  are  for  die  year  1910  and  include  ''victualing  and  manning,  deck 
and  engine  supplies,  fuel,  maintenance,  insurance,  interest,  anddepreciation.'^  The 
vessds,  beine  imder  the  American  flag  their  registry  tonnage  is  in  accordance  with 
Amcffican  rules  which  eive  laiger  figuSres  than  the  British  rules  do.  The  per  diem 
expenses  for  the  three  ships  are  as  follows: 

Steamer  of — 

3,643  tons  net  register,  coal  burner $372.20 

4,016  tons  net  register,  oil  burner 455.15 

5,636  tons  net  register,  oil  burner 490. 92 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  per  diem  expense  for  the  first  of  the  three  diips  was  slighdy 
more  than  10  cents  per  net  register  ton,  and  that  the  per  diem  outlay  for  the  second  of 
the  vessels  noted  was  somewhat  more  than  11  cents  per  net  ton,  while  the  daily  outgo 
for  the  third  and  largest  of  the  three  vessels  was  but  8.7  cents.  The  tonnage  of  the 
three  vessels  amounted  to  13,395  net  tons.  The  dailv  expenses  of  the  three  vessels 
equals  $1,818.27.  The  net  daily  operating  expenses  ror  the  three  vessels  is  therefore 
almost  10  cents  per  ton  net  register,  American  measurement. 

(c)  Another  firm  which  operates  a  large  number  of  vessels  between  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  states  that  the  cost 
at  sea  "including  interest,  depreciation,  wages,  provisions,  and  coal  is  $204  for  a 
steamer  of  2,016  tons  net  register  (British  measurement) — 4,814  tons  dead  weight 
capacity— operated  at  a  speed  of  9^  knots  per  hour.''  The  per  diem  operating  ex- 
penses amoimt  to  exactly  10  cents  per  ton  net  register,  British  measurement. 

(d)  Another  company,  operating  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  between  New  York  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  states  that  a  typical,  up-to-date,  high-class  freight  steamer 
of  3,013  tons  net  register,  British  measurement,  costs  $328  per  diem  to  operate,  including 
wa^es,  provisions,  coal,  interest,  and  depreciation .  The  speed  at  sea  averages  10  knots. 
This  vessel  is  of  the  shel  ter-deck  type  and  it  has  a  much  lower  registry  under  the  British 
flag  than  it  would  have  if  it  were  under  die  American  flag.  The  per  diem  expenses 
as  given  amount  to  10.8  cents  per  net  register  ton.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  some- 
itmkt  more  than  4  cents  per  dead  wei^t  ton  per  day. 
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(e)  A  shelter-deck  freight  eteamer  of  2,296  tons  net  register,  British  measurement, 
and  5,984  tons  dead  weight  capacity,  was  run  during  1911  between  New  York  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  by  the  firm  referred  to  m  the  preceding  paragraph.  This 
vessel  was  operated  imder  time  charter  at  the  rate  of  3  s.  6  d^  (85  cents)  per  d^  wei^t 
ton  per  month.  The  speed  of  the  vessel  at  sea  is  94  knots.  The  coal  consumed  daily 
averaged  19  tons,  and  all  of  the  coal  for  the  outbound  vovage  was  taken  on  at  Norfolk  at 
a  price  of  12.75  per  ton,  trimmed  in  the  bunkers.  Tne  forgoing  figures  give  the 
following  per  diem  cost: 

6,984  tons  dead  weight  multiplied  by  85  cents  equals  $5,086.40;  divided  by 

30  gives  per  diem  charter  costs  of $169.55 

19  tons  of  coal,  at  $2.75 52.25 

Total  per  diem  costs 221 .  80 

For  the  outward  voyage,  the  per  diem  expenses  were  9.6  cents  per  net  r^:ister  tun 
per  day,  or  about  3.7  cents  per  dead  weight  ton.  The  higher  coal  costs  for  t£e  return 
voyage  of  this  vessel  would  bring  the  per  diem  expenses  per  net  register  ton  and  per 
dead  weight  ton,  respectively,  somewhat  above  10  cents  and  4  cents. 

A  lai^e  manufacturing  concern,  which  employs  ita  own  vessels  to  market  its  products 
in  foreign  countries,  gives  information  r^arding  the  per  diem  operating  expnanses  for 
three  vessels  of  the  shelter-deck  type,  one  of  them  operated  through  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Japan  and  China,  another  by  the  same  route  as  ^  as  the  Philippines,  and  the  third 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  In  each  instance 
the  per  diem  expenses  are  for  a  round-trip  voyage  made  during  1911. 

(fi  The  two  vessels  operated  through  the  Suez  Canal  are  eadi  of  2,927  tons  net 
register,  British  measurement,  4,640  gross  register,  8,500  dead  weight  capacity,  and 
9,500  tons  capacity  for  measurement  caijgo.  The  vessels  were  operated  at  lOi  knots 
speed  and  had  an  average  coal  consumption  of  38  tons  per  day.  The  per  diem  operat- 
ing expenses  of  these  two  ships  averages  $348.86  per  vessel,  or  11 .9  cents  per  net  register 
ton  per  day,  or  4.1  cents  per  dead- weight  ton.  The  dielter  deck  space  not  being 
included  in  the  British  measurement,  these  diips  have  a  relatively  low  net  register 
tonnage  as  compared  with  caigo  capacity.  If  measured  by  Amencan  rules  the  net 
register  tonnage  would  be  so  increased  as  to  reduce  the  per  diem  operating  expenses  to 
10  cents  or  less  per  net  ton. 

(g)  The  steamer  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  as  having  made  a  round  trip 
between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  during  1911  is  3,488  tons  net 
register,  British  measurement,  5,409  tons  gross,  8,715  tons  dead-weight  capacitv,  and 
8,500  tons  capacity  for  measurement  caigo.  This  vessel  is  operated  at  a  speed  of  10 
Imots  and  has  a  coal  consumption  of  30  tons  per  day.  The  per  diem  expenses  for  this 
vessel  were  $342.91  or  about  10  cents  per  net  register  ton  and  4  cents  per  dead-weight 
ton.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  daily  operating  expenses  for  lailge  freight  ves- 
sels of  the  most  modem  type  are  less  than  10  cents  per  net  register  ton,  Britiw  meas- 
urement; that  for  freight  steamers  of  average  size  ana  efficiency  the  operating  expenses 
are  about  10  cents  per  day  per  net  ton,  and  that  for  the  smaller  and  older  type  of  freight 
vessels  the  expenses  are  11  cents  and  in  some  instances  12  cents  per  net  ton  per  day. 
For  vessels  of  the  shelter-deck  type  the  average  will  usually  be  over  10  cents  per  net 
ton ,  British  measurement,  and  under  10  cents  per  ton  American  measurement.  *  Well- 
deck  ''  vessels  have  practically  the  same  net  tonnage  by  both  British  and  American 
measurements.  Taking  ships  as  they  run,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
expense  of  maintianing  a  10-knot  freight  ship  in  service  is  10  cents  per  net  ton  per  day. 

The  foregoing  figures  regarding  per  diem  costs  are  in  every  case  for  freight  vessels, 
some  of  them  being  owned  by  the  company  using  them,  others  bein^  operated  under 
time  charters.  The  daily  exx)enses  of  a  passenger  ship  are  necessanly  mudi  higher 
than  for  a  freight  vessel.  Passenger  steamers  must  be  operated  at  a  higher  speed  man 
freight  vessels  and,  as  is  well  known,  any  increase  in  the  speed  of  a  vessel  re()uiree  more 
than  a  proportional  addition  to  expenses.  For  a  vessel  operated  over  a  given  route, 
as  between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  the  higher  its  speed  the 
less  time  it  can  save  by  using  the  Panama  Canal  instead  of  a  longer  route,  but  the 
actual  economy  due  to  using  the  canal  is  greater  in  the  case  of  a  passenges  ship  than  in 
the  case  of  a  freight  vessel.  This  is  true  not  only  because  per  diem  expenses  increase 
more  rapidly  than  speed  is  augmented,  but  also  because  a  passenger  vessel  requires  a 
much  laiger  daily  outlay  while  at  sea  than  a  freight  vessel  does.  A  passenger  ship  is 
comparable  to  a  floating  hotel,  a  freight  vessel  to  a  floating  warehouse. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.  for  maintaining 
the  Cristobal  in  service  for  six  round  voyages  between  New  York  and  Colon,  made 
during  194  days  of  1911,  amounted  to  $729.93  per  day.  This  includes  the  following 
items:  Superintendence,  wages  of  crew,  fuel,  lubrication,  stationery,  subsistence, 
stores  for  departments,  other  operations,  and  depreciation.    Expenses  menrred  while 
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the  ship  is  at  tennmalfi  is  not  included;  but  the  ship  is  made  to  bear  its  proportionate 
share,  while  at  sea,  of  the  office-superintendence  expenses.  The  Cristohal  is  of  6,195 
tons  net  register  and  9,606  gross,  American  measurement.  It  is  operated  at  an  aver- 
age speed  at  sea  of  12  knots  with  a  per  diem  expense  of  11.7  cents  per  net  register 
tonperday. 

The  steamship  Panama,  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Go.'s  fleet,  had  per 
diem  expenses  of  1866.05  on  an  average  during  six  round  voyages  made  dunnff 
147  days  of  1911.  The  items  of  expense  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Cristobal 
as  listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  This  vessel  is  of  4,193  tons  net  register  and 
5,666  gross  register,  American  measurement.  Its  speed  at  sea  averages  14^  knots 
and  the  per  diem  expenses  equal  20  cents  per  itet  register  ton  per  day.  This  vessel, 
which  is  only  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Oristobal,  carries  twice  as  many  passengers 
and  is  operated  2^  knots  per  hour  faster  than  the  Cristobal,  For  these  reasons  its 
daily  expenses  per  net  rc»nster  ton  are  70  per  cent  greater. 

It  is  stated  aoove,  in  Table  I,  that  a  vessel  of  10  knots  speed  can  reach  Coronel, 
Chile,  from  New  York  in  13.2  days  lees  time  via  Panama  than  via  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan; and  it  is  thus  evident  that,  as  kr  as  distance  and  time  control  the  route  taken, 
vessels  of  10  knots  speed  and  per  diem  expenses  of  10  cents  per  net  ton  can  be  chargea 
a  toll  of  $1  x>er  net  ton  without  their  being  diverted  to  the  route  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  New  Orleans  and  the  other  Gulf  ports  are  so  much  nearer  than  New 
York  to  the  Panama  Canal  that  the  traffic  between  the  Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  and  western  ISouth  America  will  derive  greater  benefit  ^m  the  Canal — and 
thus  can  bear  higher  tolls — than  the  traffic  between  New  York  and  the  seaports  south 
of  Panama.  What  is  true  of  New  York  as  regards  proper  canal  toUs  on  tiaffic  with 
western  South  America  is  true  in  a  larger  measure  of^New  Orleans. 

The  first  of  the  estimates  above  given  of  per  diem  costs  of  maintaining  vessels  in 
service  refers  to  a  vessel  operated  under  a  time  charter.  The  rates  paid  bv  the  char- 
terer to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  cover  all  expenses,  except  coal,  that  can  be  charged 
against  a  vessel  during  the  time  it  is  at  sea.  A  freight  vessel  of  2,800  tons  net  register 
with  per  diem  expenses  of  $330 — ^includins  wages,  provisions,  coal,  maintenance, 
insurance,  interest,  and  depreciation— could  afford  to  pay  a  toll  of  $1  per  ton  net 
register  to  effect  a  saving  of  8^  days  in  length  of  voyage.  A  reduction  of  13  days  in 
sailing  time  by  the  use  <n  the  canal  would  be  equivalent  to  $1.52  per  ton  net  register. 
It  is  evident  that  a  freight  vessel  such  as  is  referred  to  in  the  first  of  the  above  esti- 
mates as  to  per  diem  costs  would  hardly  use  the  Straits  of  Mi^ellan  for  the  commerce 
between  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  Stated  and  any  part  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  For  a  point  as  hi  south  as  Coronel  a  vessel  of  9  knots  speed  would  save 
14^  days  on  the  voyage  from  New  York  by  using  the  canal  insteaa  of  the  Straits  of 


lie  first  of  the  three  vessels  mentioned  (paragraph  a,  page  749)  in  the  second  esti- 
mate of  per  diem  expenses— a  steamer  of  3,643  tons  not  r^:ister  with  per  diem  expenses 
of  $372.20— could  pay  a  toll  of  $1  per  net  register  ton  to  effect  a  reduction  of  10  days 
in  sailing  time. 

The  second  of  these  three  vessels  (paia^ph  &,  p.  749)  could  pay  a  toll  of  $1  per 
net  ton  to  save  9  days  time,  while  the  third  and  largest  of  the  three  vessels  could 
pay  a  toll  of  $1  to  reduce  its  sailing  time  llj^  days.  It  is  thus  evident  that  these  vessels 
when  operated  at  10  to  12  knots  per  hour  m  the  trade  between  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Amenca  would  prefer  the  canal  route,  although  the  tolls 
chaiged  were  fully  as  much  as  $1  per  ton  net  register. 

The  third  of  the  foregoing  estimates  (paragraph  c,  p.  749)  of  per  diem  expenses  refers 
to  a  steamer  of  2,016  tons  net^register  operated  at  9^  knots  per  hour,  the  per  diem 
expenses  being  ^04,  including  wages,  provisions,  oosA,  interest,  and  depreciation. 
Such  a  vessel  would  save  about  14  days  time  by  using  the  canal  instead  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  between  New  York  and  Coronel.  and  as  the  vessel's  per  diem  expenses 
are  about  10  cents  per  net  ton  it  would  find  tne  use  of  the  cuial  economical  with  the 
tdls  as  high  as  $1.40  per  ton  net  register. 

The  vessels  referred  to  in  paragraphs  <f,  «,  and  ^,  pages  749  and  750,  are  all  of 
the  shelter-deck  type,  and  their  net  registry  tonnage  is  determined  by  British  measure- 
ment. Their  per  diem  expenses  average  about  10  cents  per  net  ton.  One  of  the 
vessels  is  operated  at  a  speed  of  9^  knots,  the  other  two  at  10 Imots.  These  are  typical 
of  the  frei^nt  vessels  that  are  now  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  the  Umted  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  they  probably  represent 
the  class  of  freighters  that  will  be  most  largely  used  in  that  trade  alter  the  canal  is  in 
s^^ce. 

The  per  diem  expenses  of  vessels  carrying  both  freight  and  passengers  are,  as  stated 
above,  necessarily  higher  than  the  daily  outlay  for  freight  vessels  even  when  the 
passenger  ships  are  run  at  the  same  speed  as  the  vessels  carrying  only  cargo.  Inas- 
mnch  as  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  higher  speed  for  the  passenger  than  for  tne  freight 
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service,  paBsenger  vessels  can  afford  to  pay  relatively  hieh  tolls  &>r  a  comparatively 
small  reauction  in  the  time  of  the  voyage.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  certam  that  ku 
passenger  vessels  operated  between  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and,  as  uie  evidence  presented  below  will  show,  also  passenger  veaaels 
between  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  will  use  the  Panama  Canal 
instead  of  the  route  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

This  brief  analysis  indicates  that  it  is  probable  that  all  the  vessels  operated  between 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  western  South  America  will  take  the 
Panama  route  instead  of  the  one  throueh  the  Straits  of  Magellan  unless  tmfi&c  at  Punta 
Arenas,  upon  the  Straits  of  MageUan,  wall  prove  to  be  important  enough  to  cause  some 
ehips  to  be  dispatched  outbound  or  inbound  via  the  Straits.  For  reasons  that  will  be 
discussed  in  considering  the  traffic  of  Europe  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic-Gull 
coast  of  the  United  States  with  western  South.  America  will  be  diverted  from  the 
Panama  Canal  by  tolls  of  a  dollar  or  even  more  than  a  dollar  a  ton  net  teg^Mter. 

II.  Relation  of  Panama  Canal  Tolls  to  the  Tbafiio  between  E)usovb  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America. 

The  assistance  which  the  Panama  Canal  will  render  the  commerce  of  Europe  with 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  will  be  less  than  that  derived  by  the  trade  of  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States  with  Pacific  South  America.  As  diips 
from  Europe  must  cross  the  Atlantic  and  practicaUy  pass  by  the  United  States  on  the 
way  to  Panama,  the  canal  route  reduces  the  distances  and  sailing  time  from  Europe 
to  western  South  America  by  smaller  percentages  than  it  does  the  distances  and  time 
from  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  to  points  south  of  Panama.  The 
actual  reduction  in  distances  and  sailing  time  which  the  use  of  caoal,  instead  ot  the 
Straits  of  Ma^llan  route,  will  accompl£h  for  voyages  from  representative  Europeaii 
ports  to  ports  in  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  sections  of  the  west  coast  of  dcmth 
Am^ca  is  indicated  by  Table  II: 

Table  II.— Distances  and  time  saved  via  Panama  Canal  as  ctnnpated  triih  the  Straitt  €f 
Magellan  between  European  ports  and  the  west  coast  of  South  Amerigo. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  per  diem  expenses  including  wages,  provisions,  coal,  maintenance, 
interest,  and  depreciation  of  freight  steamers  of  10  uiots  speed  are  from  9  cents  to  12 
cents  per  ton  net  register  the  tsraffic  of  Europe  with  western  South  Amcnca  north 
of  the  agricultural  portion  of  Chile,  the  chief  port  of  which  is  Vaipaiaiso^would  not 
be  diverted  from  the  Panama  Canal  by  a  toU  of  $1  a  ton  net  register.  The  nitiale 
ports  of  northern  Chile,  Iquique,  and  Antofagasta,  from  which  the  exports  of  nitmte 
in  1910  amounted  to  2,500,000  cargo  tons  (500,000  tons  to  the  United  States  and 
2,000,000  tons  to  Europe)  for  the  transportation  of  which  moro  Ihan  1,000,000  Umn 
net  register  of  ehips  were  reouired,  are  clearly  within  the  canal's  traffic  seme.  VoimsLb 
of  9  and  10  knots  speed  will  save  from  11  to  13  days  bv  tiJdng  the  canal  route  horn 
Liverpool  and  Antwerp  to  Iquique  and  9  to  11  days  to  AuUicfogasta  (224  miles  soulli  of 
Iquiaue);  and  with  per  diem  sea  expenses  from  9  to  12  cents  per  net  redster  ton 
vessels  bound  for  Iquique  would  save  from  $0.99  to  $1.56  by  taking  the  canal  en  route 
to  and  from  Iquique,  with  per  diem  sea  expenses  of  9  cents  per  net  ton,  the  saving 
would  be  from  $0.99  to  $1.18,  and  with  per  diem  expenses  per  net  ton  of  12  cents  the 
saving  would  be  from  $1.32  to  $1.56.   Between  Antofsjgasta  and  liverpool  and  Antwwp 
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the  canal  route  would  save  a  vessel  with  per  diem  expenses  per  net  ton  of  10  cents 
from  10.81  to  $0.99,  and  a  vessel  with  a  per  diem  of  12  cents  from  $1.08  to  $1.32.  These 
details  show  that  the  ehips  carrying  the  large  nitrate  traffic  to  Europe  will  theoretically 
bear  Panama  tolls  as  hign  as  it  will  be  wise  to  levy. 

The  trade  of  central  Chile  with  Europe  in  exports  and  imports,  while  not  so  larce 
in  tonnage  as  the  nitrate  traffic,  is  important.  The  Panama  Canal  will  ehorten  the 
route  from  Liveroool  to  Valparaiso  6.6  days  for  9-knot  ships  and  5.9  days  for  vessels 
of  10  knots  speed.  The  savmg  from  Antwerp  will  be  6  days  for  9-knot  steamers  and 
5.3  days  for  those  of  10  knots.  This  indicates  that  canal  tolls  ranging  from  53  to  82j[ 
cents  per  net  register  ton  would  offset  the  advantages  which  frei^t  vessels  of  9  ana 
10  knots  speed  would  secure  bv  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  route  between 
Valparaiso  and  Liverpool  and  Antwerp. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  a  Panama  Canal  toll  of  $1  per  ton 
net  register  would  necessarily  divert  all  or  the  major  share  of  Europe's  trade  with 
Central  Chile  to  the  route  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Vessels  do  not  ordinarily  pro 
ceed  directly  from  Europe  to  Valparaiso  without  calling  on  the  way  to  dischaiiee  and 
load  caijgo;  nor  do  vessels  other  than  those  having  full  cargoes  of  grain  sail  from 
Valparaiso  direct  for  Europe.  For  the  most  part  ships  trading  between  Europe 
and  central  Chile  call,  either  on  the  outbound  or  homebound  trip,  or  possibly  on  the 
voyage  in  each  direction,  at  several  west  coast  South  American  ports.  At  the  present 
time  vessels  approach  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
proceed  northward,  touching  at  such  ports  as  their  traffic  may  require  and  return  via 
the  same  route  to  Europe. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  canal  is  opened  the  natural  approach  to  the  trade  of  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  will  be  via  Panama  insteaa  of  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  There  is  practically  no  traffic  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  south  of 
VaJdivia  which  is  1,000  miles  north  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  comparartvely 
little  south  of  Valparaiso  which  is  1,433  miles  from  the  straits.  A  vessel  nas  a  long 
run  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  before  reaching  important  trade  centers,  while  if  the 
Panama  route  is  taken,  a  call  may  be  made  to  mention  only  a  few  laive  ports,  at 
Buenaventure,  Colombia,  about  350  miles  of  the  canal  at  Guayaauil,  £k:uador,  793 
miles  from  Panama,  at  Callao,  Peru,  500  miles  farther  south,  and,  as  tne  vessels  proceed 
south,  at  Iquique,  Antafogasta,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Coronel,  Valdivia  and  various 
other  Chilean  ports. 

At  Valdivia,  which  is  forty  de^ees  south  of  the  equator  and  practicalljr  at  the 
southern  margin  of  the  traffic  of  Chile,  a  vessel  is  about  equally  distant  from  Liverpool 
via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Panama  Canal,  the  distance  bein^  slightly  less  via 
Magellan.  If  the  vessel  has  a  full  car^o  and  has  her  bunkers  filled  with  coal  the  route 
to  tne  south  through  the  straits  will  oe  taken;  but  if  the  ship  wishes  to  take  coal  at 
Coronel  and  desires  to  secure  cargo  at  intermediate  ports  the  route  northward  along 
Ihe  coast  and  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  selected. 

While  some  of  the  commerce  of  Central  Chile  with  Europe  will  be  handled  via  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  it  seems  probable  that  the  larger  share  will  be  carried  by  vessels 
operated  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  up  and  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
even  (iiough  the  tolls  at  Panama  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  t^ieoretical  saving 
effected  by  the  canal  in  shortening  distances  and  reducing  vessel  expenses  en  route 
between  Cential  Chile  and  Europe. 

In  the  table  giving  the  tonnage  of  vessels  that  would  have  used  the  Panama  Canal 
in  1909-1910,  it  is  assumed  that  all  of  the  commerce  of  Europ)e  with  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  would  have  taken  the  canal  route.  There  will  be  some  share  of  it 
handled  through  the  straits,  but  the  tonnage  taking  that  route  will  be  comparatively 
small.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any  reduction  on  account  of  the  traffic 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  from  the  2,920,210  tons,  net  register  of  vessels  that  were 
foimd  to  be  engaged  during  1909-1910,  in  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  A  further  justification  for  this  decision  is  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
make  certain  of  eliminating  all  duplications  from  the  records  kept  by  European 
countries  of  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  engaged  in  their  commerce  with 
western  South  America,  the  official  figures  were  reduced  from  4,185,457  tons  to  2,920,21. 
In  making  this  large  reduction  it  was  thought  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  cutting  out  too 
much  rather  than  on  the  side  of  accepting  too  large  a  tonnage  of  available  canal  traffic. 
When  one  considers  the  volume  and  bulky  character  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
exports  of  the  countries  of  western  South  America  it  seems  probable  that  less  than 
3,(XX),000  tons,  net  register,  is  a  conservative  statement  of  volume  of  shipping  employed 
in  1909-1910  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  South  America. 
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III.  Relation  of  Panama  Canal  Tolla  to  thb  Traffic  Bbtwebn  the  Atlantio- 
Gulf  Sbaboabd  of  the  United  States  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  effect  which  the  Panama  tolls  may  have  on  the  use  of  the  American  Canal  by 
the  trade  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  the  Eastern  Seaboard  of  the  United 
States  and  with  northwestern  Europe  is  a  question  so  important  as  to  merit  ^ledal 
consideration.  The  countries  of  Oceania  hiave  a  large  and  rapidly  growine  foreign 
trade.  Australia's  commerce  valued  at  1550,000,000  in  1909  had  increased  $200,000,000 
during  the  preceding  decade  Meanwhile  New  Zealand's  foreign  commerce  had  risen 
from  $100,000,000  to  $175,000,000  in  value.  The  foreign  trade  per  capita  of  AustxaHa 
in  190)9  was  $130  and  of  New  Zealand  $170;  the  per  capita  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  $35 — a  little  over  one-nfth  that  of  New  Zealand.  The  Austra- 
lasian traffic  is  a  prize  for  which  the  Panama  Canal  may  well  compete. 

The  trade  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  with  Australia  and  New  Zear 
land  in  1910  was  valued  at  $46,543,000;  in  1900  the  value  was  $27,731,000;  the  gain  iar 
the  decade  was  nearly  68  per  cent.  In  so  far  as  distance  is  the  controlling  factor  this 
rajiidly  increasing  commerce  will  use  the  Panama  Canal.  For  the  Australian  com- 
merce the  Panama  Canal  must  compete  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  which  is 
the  one  now  taken  from  our  eastern  seaboard  to  Austndia,  because  the  distances  (from 
New  York)  are  practically  the  same  via  the  Cape  as  via  the  Suez  Canal.  The  present 
short  route  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  New  Zealand  is  by  way  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  When  the  Panama  C'anal  is  opened  the  most  direct  route  will 
be  by  way  of  the  American  Isthmus.  The  effects  which  the  Panama  Canal  will  have 
on  the  distances  and  steaming  time  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  stated  in  Table  III. 

Table  III . — Distances  and  time  saved  via  the  Panama  Canal  as  contrasted  with  roxues  via 
the  Suez  Canal^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  between  the  Atknuio- 
Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  Australasia, 
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The  Panama  Canal  will  shorten  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Adelaide  1,746 
miles  and  the  steaming  time  of  9  and  10  knot  freight  vessels  7.5  and  6.7  days,  respect- 
ively. The  reduction  in  the  case  of  Melbourne  is  2,770  miles — ^12.3  and  11  days—and 
for  Sydney  3,932  miles — 17.7  and  15.8  days.  It  is  thus  evident  that  freight  vessels 
of  9  and  10  knots  speed  with  per  diem  expenses  of  10  cents  to  12^  cents  per  ton  net 
register,  can  reduce  the  expenses  of  voyages  from  New  York  to  Melbourne  from  $1.10 
to  $1.53  per  ton,  and  the  expenses  of  voyages  from  New  York  to  Sydney  from  $1.68 
to  $2.21  per  ton.  Even  in  the  case  of  12-knot  vessels,  which  are  fast  for  a  strictly 
freight  service,  the  Panama  Canal  would  effect  a  saving  of  $0.91  to  $1.13  per  net  vessel 
ton  from  New  York  to  Melbourne  and  of  $1.31  to  $1.63  to  Sydney.    The  traffic  from 
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our  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney  will  bear  a  relatively  stifi  Panama 
Canal  toll. 

The  reduction  in  distance  from  New  York  to  Adelaide  due  to  the  canal  is  but  1,746 
miles  and  the  saving  in  time  for  freight  steamers  ranges  from  7.5  days  for  9-knot  vessels 
to  6.7  days  for  those  of  10  knots  and  to  5.6  days  for  those  of  12  knots.  The  money 
equivalents  of  these  reductions  in  time  are  from  10.56  to  $0.93;  thus  if  Adelaide  were 
the  terminal  port  of  the  route  out  from  New  York,  or  if  Adelaide  were  a  port  whose 
trade  was  carried  in  vessels  that  did  not  regularly  call  at  other  places  in  Australia, 
its  tmffic  with  New  York  would  bear  only  relatively  low  Panama  toUs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  steamers  outbound  from  the  United  States  or  Europe  to  Australia 
regularly  proceed  to  Sydney,  calling  at  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  en  route.  Sydney 
is  the  most  important  port  of  Austnoia  and,  beiuj^  but  60  miles  from  the  New  Castle 
coal  fields,  it  is  an  economical  coaling  station.  It  is  the  tolls  which  the  vessels  engaged 
in  traffic  of  Sydney  can  afford  to  pay  for  using  the  Panama  Canal  that  are  the  real 
measure  of  the  tolls  that  the  traffic  of  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  can  bear. 

Most  of  ^e  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and 
Australia  is  handled  by  line  steamers  that  are  now  run  from  New  York  to  Australia 
by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  back  by  the  same  route.  After  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened  tnese  lines  will  be  operated  through  the  canal  and,  for  the  economies 
thus  effected,  tolls  of  a  dollar  or  more  a  net  vessel  ton  may  be  charged  without  diver- 
sion of  traffic  to  the  route  around  South  Africa. 

Some  cargoes  are  now  taken  out  to  Australia  in  chartered  vessels,  sail  and  steam. 
Sailing  vessels,  whose  use  after  the  opening  of  the  canal  will  be  infrequent^  will  natu- 
rally go  out  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  around  Africa,  and  if  cargo  can 
be  gotten  in  Australia  they  will  return  around  Cape  Horn.  Chartered  steamers  that 
are  able  to  secure  full  cargoes  for  the  return  trip  from  Australia  to  the  United  States 
will  undoubtedlv  take  the  Panama  route. 

It  can  hardly  oe  predicted  what  route  will  be  taken  from  Australia  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  by  chartered  steamers  that  can  not  secure  full  cargoes  in 
Australia.  Vessels  leaving  Australia  in  ballast  will  be  apt  to  seek  sugar  or  other  cargo 
in  the  East  Indies,  but  they  mav  cross  the  Pacific  to  take  cargo  from  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  or  even  of  North  America  to  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  or 
Europe.  Chartered  steamers  that  can  secure  in  Australia  a  partial  cargo  for  the  United 
States  and  a  partial  cargo  for  Europe  will  take  the  Panama  route;  and  it  may  happen 
that  a  vessel  receiving  only  a  partial  cargo  for  Europe  may  take  the  Panama  route 
and  finish  her  loading  at  some  American  port.  Whether  such  a  vessel  takes  the 
Panama,  the  Cape  of  (jrood  Hope,  or  the  Suez  route  will  depend  upon  the  proepect  of 
securing  traffic  on  the  way.  Such  vessels  as  proceed  from  Australia  to  New  2iealand 
to  secure  or  to  complete  cargoes  either  for  the  eastern  United  States  or  for  Europe  will 
select  the  Panama  route. 

All  but  a  small  share  of  the  commerce  between  the  Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  and  New  Zealand  may  be  expected  to  use  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
time  saved  via  Panama  over  the  route  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  will  be  11  days 
for  9-knot  steamers,  9.9  davs  for  10-knot  ships,  and  8.1  days  for  those  of  12  knots  speed. 
A  10-knot  ship  could  afford  to  pay  from  99  cents  to  $1.25  per  ton  net  register  to  effect 
this  saving  in  time.  Chartered  steamers  outbound  from  Europe  via  the  Suez  or  Cape 
route  may  from  time  to  time  approach  New  Zealand  from  Australia,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  steamers  en  route  via  the  Panama  Canal  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  the  United  States  and  Australia  will  call  on  the  outbound  and  inbound  voyages  at 
one  or  more  New  Zealand  ports.  As  fcir  as  Europe  is  concerned,  New  Zealand  may 
be  considered  either  as  an  outpost  on  the  Suez  or  Cape  routes  beyond  Australia,  or  as 
a  way  station  on  the  route  via  Panama  to  Australia.  This  observation,  however,  ap- 
plies rather  to  the  traffic  of  line  vessels  than  to  that  of  chartered  ships,  and  is  only 
partly  true  even  of  line  steamers,  for  the  reason  that  New  Zealand  exports  are  rela- 
tively large  in  volume  and  include  bulky  commodities  readily  shipped  in  full  cargoes. 
Thus  New  Zealand  is  not  to  be  considered  primarily  as  a  traffic  dependency  of  Australia 
(although  to  some  extent  it  is  such),  but  rather  as  a  commercially  autonomous  section 
to  and  aom  which  traffic  routes  lead.  This  fact  is  one  that  should  be  considered  in 
discussing  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  vessels  employed  in  the  comm&ce  of 
Europe  with  New  Zealand. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  Panama  tolls  that  the  traffic  between  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  can  afford  to  pay,  the 
traffic  to  and  from  New  York — the  typical  North  Atlantic  port — has  alone  been 
considered.  The  assistance  which  New  Orleans  and  other  Gulf  ports  will  derive  from 
the  canal  in  the  trade  with  Australia  will  be  much  greater  than  the  aid  that  will  be 
secured  by  the  Atlantic  ports.  New  Orleans  will  be  brought  by  the  new  route  from 
3,258  to  5,444  miles  nearer  the  principal  ports  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  and  Uie 
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tolls  equivalent  to  such  savings  in  distance  would  much  exceed  diose  that  may  wisely 
be  charged  at  Panama. 

In  general,  the  traffic  between  the  AUantic-Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and 
Austiulia  and  New  Zedand  may  be  expected  to  use  the  Panama  Canal  if  the  tolls  are 
not  made  more  than  a  dollar  per  ton  on  the  net  registry  of  vessels.  A  large  part  of  the 
traffic  might  bear  higher  tolls,  while  a  part  of  it  would  be  deflected  from  the  Panama 
Canal  by  tolls  of  a  dollar  a  ton  net  roister. 

IV.  Eppbct  op  Tolls  upon  Trappic  via  the  Panama  Canal  between  Europe  anb 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  continent  of  Australia  lies  just  outside  of  the  traffic  zone  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  line  passing  through  points  equally  distant  from  Liverpool  via  the  Panama  and 
Suez  routes  runs  just  east  of  Australia — 150  miles  from  Sydney.  New  Zealand,  how- 
ever, is  located  well  wiUiin  the  Panama  Canal's  sphere  of  influence.  The  following 
table  (Table  IV)  states  the  distances  from  Liverpool  to  the  principal  ports  of  Australia 
and  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  via  the  Suez  and  Panama  routes.  The  table  also 
gives  the  number  of  days  to  be  saved  bv  steamers  in  taking  the  Suez  route  to  Australia 
and  the  Panama  route  to  New  Zealand. 

Table  IV. — JHstcmcesfrom  Liverpool  to  Auttralia  and  New  Zealand  via  Panama  Canal 
and  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and  distances  and  days  saved  by  the  shorter  route. 
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and  Melbourne. 

Via  Aden,  Colombo,  Kbu 
George  Sound,  and  Mef- 
boume. 

Via  Panama  and  TahitL 

For  the  commerce  of  Australia,  the  Panama  Canal  will  compete  mainly  with  the 
route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  rather  than  with  the  Suez  Canal.  The  distance 
from  the  ^glish  Channel  to  Australian  ports  (which  are  located  on  the  south  and 
southeastern  sides  of  the  continent)  being  only  a  thousand  miles  less  via  Suez  than  via 
the  Cape,  freight  vessels  practically  always  take  the  Cape  route,  while  only  steamere 
carrying  passengers,  mail,  and  express  use  the  Suez  Canal.  Ihasmuch  as  there  will 
hardly  be  a  service  of  passenger  steamers  maintained  between  Europe  and  Austzalia 
via  Panama  with  calls  at  American  ports,  the  only  European-Australian  tonnage 
which  the  American  Canal  can  expect  to  secure  is  of  cargo  ships  which  for  the  most 
part  are  now  operated  via  Cape  Town.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  much  of  the 
strictly  freight  traffic  between  Europe  and  Australia  will  use  the  Suez  Canal  until  its 
tolls  are  reduced  considerably  below  their  present  amount  of  6.75  francs  f$1.30)  per 
ton  net  r^^ter  Danube  measurement;  which  would  be  eqjuivalent,  in  me  case  of 
most  ships,  to  about  $1.56  per  ton  net  register,  British  or  American  measurement. 

The  fact  that  Sydney  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  nearly  all  vessels  that  go  out  to 
Australia  from  Europe  is  of  first  importance  in  connection  with  the  possible  use  of  the 
Panama  Canal  by  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  Australia  with  Europe.  A  cargo  vessel 
departing  from  Sydney  for  a  port  on  or  beyond  the  English  Chimnel  will  ordinarily 
take  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route;  although  it  is  about  850  miles  longer  than  the  route 
via  Panama.  The  time  required  to  mako  the  run  from  Sydney  to  the  English  Channel 
would  be  practically  the  same  by  way  of  Panama  as  by  way  of  Suez^  and  S  either  canal 
were  selected  in  preference  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route,  the  choice  would  probably 
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be  determined  by  the  tolls  payable  and  the  cost  of  coal  via  the  two  alternative  canal 
routes. 

It  is  the  vesBels  leaving  Australia  for  Europe  partly  loaded  or  in  ballast  that  will 
contribute  most  of  the  tonnage  of  shipping  usm^  the  Panama  Canal  en  route  between 
Australia  and  Europe.  Some  of  these  vessels  will  seek  cargo  at  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
or  elsewhere  along  the  south  coast  of  Australia  and  proceea  to  Eiurope  by  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope.  Other  vessels  will  run  to  the  East  Indies  and  secure  Java  sugar  or  some 
other  cargo,  and  pass  on  through  the  Suez  Canal;  while  some  ships  will  continue  the 
present  practice  of  crossing  tbe  Pacific  with  cargoes  of  coal,  or  m  ballast,  or  partly 
uulen,  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  or  of  Chile,  where  bulk  caigoes  varyine 
with  the  seasons  can  usuaUy  be  obtained.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  wiU 
strengthen  the  reasons  veBsels  will  have  in  clearing  fight  from  Australia  to  seek  cargoes 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South  America.  The  canal  will  enlarge  the  exports  firom 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America  to  Europe  and  will  provide  a  shorter  and  more  profitable 
route  for  the  enhanced  volume  of  trade. 

Thus,  while  it  is  to  be  expected  that  most  of  Europe's  commerce  with  Australia  will 
continue  to  follow  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  and  Suez  routes,  it  is  also  auite  certain 
that  as  lon^  as  tbe  Suez  tolls  equal  or  exceed  those  at  Panama,  some  consiaerable  share 
of  Australia's  exports  and  of  the  shipping  outbound  from  Australia  to  Europe  will 
^iss  through  the  ranama  Canal.  In  the  figures  of  tonnage  of  traffic  that  will  use  the 
Panama  Canal  10  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  entering  Europe  from  Aus- 
tralia has  been  included.  It  is  not  assumed  that  any  of  the  ships  outbound  from 
Europe  to  Australia  would  choose  the  American  route. 

The  position  of  New  Zealand  is  such  that  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  its  com- 
merce with  Europe  may  be  laigely  influenced  by  the  tolls  charged.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  the  trade  of  Europe  with  New  Zealand  may  move  by  four  possible 
routes.  The  shortest  course  between  Liverpool  and  WeUington  will  be  by  way  of 
Panama — 11,425  miles  in  length;  the  next  shortest  route  will  be  one  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan — 11,975  miles  long.  The  distance  via  Suez,  Colombo,  and  Melbourne  is 
12,989  and  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  about  14,000  miles.  The  competition  of  routes 
will  be  keen;  but  nearly  aU  of  New  Zealand's  exports  to  Europe  will  naturally  move 
either  by  way  of  Panama  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  New  Zealand's  exports  consist  for 
the  most  part  either  of  commodities  handled  in  full  vessel  caigoes  or  of  perishable  arti- 
cles that  requiro  refrigeration  and  are  certain  to  choose  the  shorter  and  cooler  route. 
The  refrigerated  meats  and  fruits  will  be  carried  by  line  steamers,  fitted  with  passenger 
accommodations,  and  operated  back  and  forth  by  a  direct  route  between  Europe  and 
New  Zealand .  The  better  coaling  faciUties  along  the  Panama  route,  as  compared  with 
that  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  possibility  of  engaging  in  the  passenger 
traffic  at  intermediate  ports,  make  it  probable  that  regular  line  vessels  operated  between 
Europe  and  New  Zealand  will  use  the  Panama  Canal,  although  the  toils  to  be  paid  are 
greater  than  the  saving  effected  by  the  reduction  in  distance  and  time. 

Vessels  seeking  cargoes  for  Europe  may  be  expected  to  approach  New  Zealand  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  Austrafia,  after  having  made  a  charter  voyage  to  that  continent. 
If  such  vessels  secure  full  caigoes  in  New  Zealand  for  Europe  they  will  take  eith^  the 
Magellan  or  Panama  route  wim  chances  in  feivor  of  the  latter,  if  the  tolls  are  low  and  the 
ccming  facilities  are  better.  Storms  will  be  less  dangerous  dv  way  of  Panama  and  the 
insurance  rates  will  be  a  little  lower.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  a  laige  share  of  the 
charter  traffic  from  New  S^ealand  to  Europe  will  move  oy  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  if  the 
Cuial  tolls  are  as  much  as  a  dollar  per  net  ton.  Line  traffic,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
probably  prefer  to  take  the  Panama  route  and  pay  tolls,  although  tolls  above  50  cents  a 
ton  net  register  may  divert  some  line  vessels  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

In  discussing  the  tonnage  of  available  Panama  Canal  traffic  it  was  estimated  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  vessel  movements  between  Europe  and  New  Zealand  would 
De  by  way  of  Panama — ^no  account  bein^  taken  of  the  deflection  of  traffic  by  tolls.  It 
is  probable  that  tolls  of  $1  a  ton  net  register  would  reduce  the  Panama  Canal's  share 
of  the  traffic  between  New  2iea]and  and  Europe  to  less  than  one  half.  A  toll  of  50 
cents  per  net  register  ton  would,  probably,  not  turn  very  much  shipping  toward  the 
Straits  of  Magellui. 

V.  Relation  op  Canal  Tolls  to  the  Traffio  Via.  the  Panama  Canal  between 
THE  Atlantic-Gulf  Seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  China,  and 
THE  Phillipines — ^Thb  Countbies  Between  Yokohama  and  Sinqapobb. 

The  eastern  seaboards  of  Asia  and  of  North  America  aro  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  line  of  80  decrees  west  longitude,  which  runs  close  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  sldrts  the  east  coast  of  Florida  and  passes  between  Savannah  and 
Charleston.  The  corresponding  longitude  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth — ^that 
of  100^  east  of  Greenwicn«  runs  through  the  Malay  Peninsula,  somewhat  west  of  Singa- 
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pore.    New  Ei^land  and  Southern  China  are  opposite,  while  the  Philippine  Idands, 
Central  and  Northern  China  are  180  degrees  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

Those  facts  would  indicate  that  the  Pacific  seaboard  of  Asia  is  nearer  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  via  the  Suez  (^anal  than  via  Panama;  but  the  Suez  route, 
though  shorter  in  degrees  of  longitude,  is  longer  in  distance,  because  the  route  by 
way  of  Suez  and  Singapore  to  the  Orient  lies  in  tropical  and  equatorial  latitudes 
where  the  d^:rees  are  or  maximum  length,  while  the  course  from  the  Atlantic  ehorc 
of  tiie  United  States  to  the  Pacific  Asia  via  Panama,  follows  closely  the  Great  Circle 
route  from  the  Isthmus  to  Japan,  and  thus  crosses  the  broad  Pacific  in  Northern  lati- 
tudes where  the  degrees  are  relatively  short.  Thus,  Hongkong,  which  is  16^  and  16^ 
of  longitude  further  west  of  New  York  than  it  is  east  thereof,  is  practically  the  same 
distance  from  New  York  via  the  Panama  and  Suez  routes.  Manila  is  also  about 
equally  distant  from  New  York  via  the  alternative  canal  routes.  From  New  Orleans 
and  the  Gulf  ports,  because  of  their  nearness  to  the  American  isthmus,  all  Oriental 
countries  north  and  east  of  Sin^pore  are  less  distant  via  the  Panama  route.  Table 
V  states  which  route  is  shorter  in  distance  and  time  from  New  Yoric  and  frt)m  New 
Orleans  to  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  and  Singapore. 

Table  V. — Distances  and  days  saved  by  Panama  or  Suez  Canals  between  the  Atlantic' 
Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  Slates  and  Japan^  Chinay  the  Philippines^  and  Singapore. 
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Via  San  Frandaco. 
Via  Colombo,  Singa- 
pore,    Hongkong, 

and  Yokohama. 

Via  Colombo,  Singa- 
pore, and    Hong- 
kong. 

Via   San   Frandsoo. 
Yokohama,      and 
Shanghai. 

Via  Colombo    and 

Sln^tpore. 
fVia  San    Frandaoo 
and  Yokohama. 

Via    Colombo    and 
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Via    San    Frandaoo 

and  Yokohama. 
(Via  Colombo. 

Marifift  . 

Singapore... 

11.0 
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8.4 

0.9 
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The  competition  of  routes  for  the  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient  will  be  solely  between  the  Suez  and  the  Panama  CanaJs.  A 
small  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  will  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  as  sailing 
vessels  will  navigate  neither  canal,  and  as  their  use  is  steadily  declining,  they  need 
Rot  be  considerea  in  this  discussion.  Practically  all  of  the  traffic  between  tne  Atlantic- 
Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  Asia  will  be  handled  by 
steamers  following  either  the  Suez  or  Panama  route.  Which  of  these  two  routes  a 
vessel  will  take,  wnen  outbound  from  an  eastern  port  of  the  United  States  to  an  Aaatic 
port  from  Singapore  to  Yokohama,  or  when  inward  bound  from  Eastern  Asia  to  an 
Atlantic  or  Gulf  port  of  the  United  States,  will  be  determined  by  one  or  more  of  several 
factors — relative  distances  via  alternative  routes,  necessity  for  and  prospects  of  secur- 
ing cargo  en  route,  the  coaling  facilities  and  the  cost  of  fuel  on  the  way,  and  the  tolls 
payable  at  Panama  and  Suez. 

Most  of  the  traffic  between  the  Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the 
region  from  Singapore  to  Yokohama  will  be  carried  by  steamship  lines  and  not  by 
individual  chartered  vessels.  Vessels  operated  in  a  Ime  service  follow  more  fixed 
routes  than  chartered  or  ''tramp"  ships  do;  the  ocean  line  must  make  regular  calls 
en  route;  in  must  give  a  schedule  service  at  many  fixed  pcnnts  between  its  home  and 
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teiminal  port.  Thus  relative  distances  via  alternative  routes  between  the  p<»rt8  of 
departure  and  destination  can  be  but  one,  and  that  oftm  not  the  strongest,  determin- 
ing the  choice  of  ocean  highways.  In  a  word^  the  factors  which  affect  me  route  taken 
by  both  chartered  and  line  vessels  are  complicated. 

This  will  be  particularly  true  of  the  shipping  that  will  handle  the  commerce  of  the 
coimtries  from  Singapore  to  Yokohama  with  the  Atlantic  seaboards  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.    As  was  stated  in  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  report  of  1901: 

"From  New  York  and  the  North  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  the  distance 
to  the  Philippines  and  Hongkong  by  the  Ajnerican  Canal  route  will  not  be  much  less 
than  by  Suez:  consequently  the  trade  of  our  eastern  seaboard  with  those  and  other 
places  so  nearl^r  antipodal  will  be  divided  between  the  easterly  and  westerly  routes. 
The  shipper  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  competition  of  the  carriers  using  the 
different  canals.  The  coast  between  Shanghai  and  possibly  Yokohama  on  the  east 
and  Singapore  and  possibly  India  on  the  west  will  be  traveled  in  both  directions  by 
vessels  boimd  for  American  ports.  The  overlapping  of  trade  routes  in  the  East,  and 
the  tendency  of  vessels  to  follow  the  routes  where  the  greatest  volume  of  traffic  can 
be  secured,  may  possibly  bring  some  of  the  East  Indian  trade  across  the  Pacific  and 
through  the  American  Canal." 

The  actual  routes  which  line  and  charter  steamers  will  find  most  profitable  to  follow 
in  handling  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  United  States  with  the  Pacific  side  of  Asia 
can  not  be  definitely  forecasted  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
following  statement  by  one  of  the  managers  of  a  company  which  acts  as  agents  for 
steamship  companies  doing  a  laige  business  between  New  Ycurk  and  the  Orient  suggests 
how  some  vessel  linos  may  be  operated: 

''As  regards  the  business  that  would  move  from  New  York  by  the  Panama  Canal 
which  now  moves  through  Sues,  in  our  opinion  the  first  consideration  would  be  the 
rate  of  canal  dues;  secondly,  the  coaUng  facilities  and  the  price  of  bunker  coals  en 
route;  and  given  a  satisfactory  solution  of  those  two  very  important  points  the  question 
of  distance  alone  would  govern,  and  we  should  probably  operate  our  far  eastern  trade 
in  two  services,  directing  the  boats  for  the  Straits  Settlements,  Manila,  and  southern 
China  via  the  Suez  CaiuJ,  as  heretofore,  and  the  Japan  and  Shanghai  boats  by  way 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  prophesy  would  indicate  that  the  commerce  between  New  York  and  the  Orient 
will  so  divide  between  the  Suez  and  Panama  routes  as  to  locate  the  boundary  of  the 
Suez  and  Panama  traffic  zones  between  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  and  thus  to  associate 
the  Philippine  trade  more  closely  with  the  Suez  than  with  the  Panama  route;  but, 
from  what  nas  already  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  sharp  line  of  division  can 
be*  drawn  between  the  sections  of  the  Orient  that  will  be  commercially  tributary  to 
the  Suez  route  and  the  sections  that  will  lie  within  the  Panama  Canal's  sphere  of 
influence.  There  will  doubtless  be  much  overlapping  in  the  Orient  of  east-bound  and 
west-boimd  routes  taken  not  only  by  chartered  but  also  by  line  vessels. 

If  the  tolls  at  Panama  8^  less  than  at  Suez  the  American  route  will  have  some 
advantage  in  competing  for  the  traffic  of  the  Orient;  but  lower  toUs  at  Panama  will 
not  draw  away  from  the  Suez  Canal  a  large  share  of  the  shipping  that  would,  with 
equal  tolls  at  each  canal,  take  the  Suez  route.  Traffic  opportunities  via  the  opposing 
routes,  and  the  relative  costs  of  coal  and  other  necessities  en  route,  will  have  more 
influence  than  canal  tolls  in  determining  the  division  of  traffic  between  the  two  canals. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1912,  the  Suez  tolls  on  loaded  vessels  became  6.75  francs 
($1.30)  per  net  ton,  Suez  measurement,  and  on  vessels  in  ballast  4.25  francs  ($0.82) 
per  net  ton.  As  ships  are  measured  by  Great  Britain  and  (theoretically)  by  the  United 
States  these  tolls  would  be  roughly  equal  to  a  $1.56  and  $1  per  net  ton.  The  Suez 
charges  have  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  during  recent  years;  and,  in  view  of  the 
continued  high  profits  of  the  Suez  company,  it  is  probable  mat  further  reductions  in 
the  tolls  will  he  made  in  the  future.  The  present  Suez  tolls,  which  amount  to  about 
70  cents  per  ton  upon  cargo  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  commodities  of  high 
valAe,  does  not  impose  a  heavy  burden  upon  commerce,  and  the  charges  can  be  and 
doubtless  will  be  reduced  ultimately  to  5  francs  per  net  ton — about  $1.20  per  net 
ton  British  measurement. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  Suez  Canal  has  firm  hold  upon  most  of 
the  traffic  that  uses  it— the  traffic  between  Europe  and  India,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Qie  Far  East.  The  commerce  through  the  Suez  Canal,  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
the  United  States,  is  of  small  volume  compared  with  the  European  commerce  that 
uses  the  Suez  route.  Such  being  the  case,  the  United  States  can  not  hope,  by  means 
of  low  tolls  at  Panama,  to  divert  a  laree  tonnage  from  the  Suez  to  the  American  route. 
It  will,  however,  be  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  make  the  tolls  lower  at  Panama 
than  they  are  at  Suez,  and  to  provide  vessels  at  Panama  with  coal  and  other  neces- 
saries at  economiod  prices  in  order  thereby  to  insure  bringing  to  the  Panama  Canal 
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the  major  ahare  of  the  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Pacific  ports  of  Ada  from  Singapore  to  Yokohama;  but  the  increase  in  revenue 
that  can  be  secured  at  Panama  by  cha]ng:ing  low  tolls  to  draw  competitive  traffic  away 
from  the  Suez  Canal  will  be  much  less  than  the  loss  in  receipts  resulting  from  the 
reduction  of  Panama  tolls  upon  the  iari^  volume  of  shipping — that  moving  between 
the  Atlantic  and  west  coast  of  the  Amencas— by  which  ue  Panama  Canal  is  certain  to 
be  used.  Indeed,  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal  each  has  such  a  well-defined 
traffic  zone,  that  neither  can  hope  to  secure  laner  revenues  by  fixing  its  tolls  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  competitive  traffic;  but  whifo  the  Suez  Canal  can  secure  none  <rf 
the  tzaffic  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas  it  is  possible  for  the  Panama  Canal  to  obtain 
some  of  the  commerce  between  North  Atlantic  countries  and  those  of  the  Pacific  side 
of  Asia.  Thus  in  so  &r  as  it  can  be  done  without  unduly  reducinfl;  the  revenues 
derivable  from  the  traffic  over  which  the  Panama  Canal  has  a  monopoly,  the  Panama 
toJls  on  the  tzaffic  to  and  from  the  regions  where  Suez  competition  must  be  met  should 
be  kept  well  under  the  Suez  charges. 

VI.  Rblation  of  Canal  Tolls  to  thb  Traffic  via  thb  Panama  Canal  Bktwbbn 
Europe  and  thb  Countries  East  of  Sinqaporb. 

The  distance  from  Europe  to  the  east  coast  of  Asia  is  shorter  via  Suez  than  by  way 
of  Panama.  The  city  of  Yokohama  is  694  miles — the  equivalent  of  two  days'  sailing 
for  a  vessel  of  moderate  speed — ^nearer  Liverpool  by  the  Suez  than  by  the  Panama 
route.  The  advantage  which  the  Suez  Canal  has,  in  distance  and  sailing^time,  over 
the  Panama  Canal  for  the  commerce  between  northwestern  Europe  and  Pacific  Asia 
is  illustrated  by  Table  VI,  which  gives  the  saving  effected  by  the  Suez  Canal  from 
Liverpool  to  the  chief  commercial  centers  of  the  Orient.: 

Table  VI. — Distances  and  days  saved  via  Suez  Canal  (as  commatd  with  the  Panama  imUe) 
between  Liverpool  and  Singapore,  Manila^  Honghong^  Snanghax^  and  Yokohama, 


Distance 
shorter 
vl»8uex 
than  via 
Panama. 

Days  saved  for  vessels  of— 

To- 

9 
knoto. 

10 
knots. 

12 
knots. 

14 
knots. 

16 
knots. 

Ronarka. 

Blngapore 

NMUtieal 
mile*. 

6.946 

4.421 

4,172 

2,776 

094 

31.6 
19.9 

18.8 

12.3 

2.7 

28,4 
17.9 

16.8 

11 

2.4 

23.6 
14.8 

13.9 

9.1 

1.9 

20.2 
12.6 

11.9 

7.8 

1.6 

17.6 
U 

10.3 

6.8 

1.3 

Panama  route  via  San  Frandsoo  and 
Yokohama.    Sues  route  via  Colombo. 

Hongkong 

Shftn^luU 

Yolwbama.    Sues  route  via  Colombo 
andSingapore. 

Yokohama.    Sues  route  via  Colombo 
and  Staigapore. 
Panama  route  via  San  Francisco  and 
Yokohama.  Sues  route  via  Colombo, 
Singapore,  and  Honckong. 

route  via  Colombo,  Singapore,  Hong- 
kong, and  Shanghai. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  regarding  the  factors  other  than  distance 
that  will  affect  the  choice  of  routes  taken  by  line  and  charter  vessels  between  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  eastern  Asia  is  applicable  to  a  discussion 
of  the  possible  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  a  portion  of  the  commerce  between  Europe 
and  the  Orient.  There  are  reasons  for  thinkine  that  some  vessels  outbound  from 
Europe  will  be  despatched  by  way  of  the  United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  believing  that  at  least  a  small  percentage  of  the  vessels  homebound  to  Europe 
from  Japan  and  other  countries  of  the  Orient  will  cross  the  Pacific  to  North  or  South 
America  and  proceed  thence  via  the  Isthmian  Canal  to  Europe.  At  the  present 
time  an  appreciable  tonnage  of  shipping  makes  the  voyage  from  the  Far  East  by  way 
of  America;  and,  with  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  volume  of  traffic  to  and 
fro  between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Orient  moving  via  America  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase. 

The  chief  factor  in  producing  this  result  will  be  the  attractive  force  of  the  large 
volume  of  commerce  (a)  from  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  to  the  Orient, 
(6)  from  the  Orient  to  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seaboards  of  the  United  States, 
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and  (e)  from  both  the  western  and  eastern  seaboards  of  the  United  States  to  Europe. 
Just  as  vessels  following  the  Suez  route  between  Europe  and  the  ultimate  ports  of 
the  Orient  may  exchange  cargo  en  route  at  Asiatic  ports^  so  may  ships  takmg  the 
Panama  route  between  Europe  and  Asia  engage  en  route  m  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Asia  and  with  Europe;  and,  while  both  the  shorter  distances  via 
the  Suez  route  and  Europe's  intimate  commercial  relations  with  Asia  will  cause 
most  of  the  European- Asiatic  trade  to  follow  the  Suez  route,  a  minor  share  of  the 
commerce  will  move  by  way  of  Panama. 
Lower  tolls  at  Panama  than  at  Suez  will  have  less  influence  than  the  trade  forces 

t'ust  referred  to  in  causing  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  used  by  shipping  moving,  east- 
»ound  and  westbound,  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East;  but  tne  relative  amounts 
payable  in  transit  dues  at  Suez  and  Panama  will  have  some  weight  in  the  selection 
of  routes.  If  the  coaling  facilities  and  prices  along  the  Panama  route  should  prove 
to  be  as  favorable  as  (or  more  favorable  than)  along  the  Suez  route,  the  tendency  to 
take  the  American  route,  whenever  the  traffic  prospects  at  intermediate  ports  w&e 
good,  will  be  strengthened. 

It  is  possible  that  such  vessels  as  are  now  obliged  to  cross  the  Atlantic  from  Europe 
to  the  United  States  with  light  cargoes  or  in  ballast,  and  which  are  consequently 
eager  to  obtain  freight  at  low  rates,  may  bring  goods,  destined  for  Europe,  to  New 
York  for  transshipment  to  lines  nmning  from  New  York  to  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Philippines.  At  the  present  time  a  part  of  the  conmi^ce  between  the  eastern  United 
States  and  the  Orient  is  sent  to  Eiu*ope  and  there  transshipped;  but  Uie  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  may  reverse  the  current  of  trade.  A  mans^er  of  a  firm  doing  a  large 
business  as  agent  and  carrier  in  the  commerce  between  the  eastern  United  States  and 
the  Orient  says: 

''We  are  of  the  opinion  that  instead  of  the  trans- Atlantic  lines  soliciting  American 
freight  for  transshipment  via  Europe,  they  may  be  soliciting  European  freight  for 
transshipment  at  New  York  for  such  of  those  New  York  services  to  the  Orient  as  find 
it  advantageous  to  use  the  Panama  Canal.  This  may  add  somewhat  to  the  traffic 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Orient  and  Australasia,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
such  a  movement  might  eventually  amount  to." 

The  possibility  that  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  used  by  at  least  a  minor  share  of  the 
shipping  moving  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  Asia  and  the  apparent 
prospect  that  New  York  may  become  a  transfer  pomt  for  a  portion  of  the  trade  of 
Europe  with  the  Far  East  make  it  desirable  that  the  tolls  should  be  lower  at  Panama 
than  at  Suez.  It  is  uncertain  what  share  of  the  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  Orient 
can  be  secured  by  tbe  Panama  Canal  in  competition  with  the  Suez  route.  In  any 
event  the  Panama  Canal  will  obtain  only  a  small  percentafi^e  of  the  total;  but  it  will  be 
well  to  assist  the  Panama  route  by  lower  tolls,  in  so  far  as  that  policy  does  not  interfere 
with  the  establishment  of  tolls  that  will  yield  adequate  total  canal  revenues. 

I.  The  first  of  the  sections  of  the  world  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
that  between  the  Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  What  effect  will  tolls  have  upon  that 
traffic?  It  is  probable  that  all  the  vessels  operated  between  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the  western  seaboard  of 
South  America  will  take  the  Panama  route  instead  of  the  one  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  unless  at  Punta  Arenas  (the  port  down  on  the 
Straite  of  Magellan  where  the  wool  from  Patagonia  is  handled  and 
supplies  are  handled  for  vessels  using  the  straits),  the  traffic  shall 
prove  to  be  important  enough  to  cause  some  ships  to  be  dispatched 
outbound  or  inbound  via  the  straits.  For  reasons  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  considering  the  traffic  of  Europe  with  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  it  is  not  probable  that  anv  considerable  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  coast  of  the  United  States  with 
western  South  America  will  be  diverted  from  the  Panama  Canal  by 
tolls  of  a  dollar  or  even  more  than  a  dollar  a  ton  net  register. 

II.  The  next  table  and  statement  refer  to  the  relation  of  Panama 
Canal  tolls  to  the  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  I  stated  the  other  day  that  the  per  diem  expenses  of  a 
cargo  steamer  of  about  10  knots^  9 J  to  10  knots  speed,  averaged  10 
cents  per  net  register  ton.    That  fact  underlies  this  reasoning  as  to 
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the  amount  of  toll  which  a  vessel  can  pay  for  using  the  canal.  The 
tables  show,  in  the  case  of  each  of  tne  geographical  sections  dis- 
cussed, the  distance  saved  by  the  Panama  Canal  as  contrasted  with 
the  other  route  which  may  be  chosen,  and  the  number  of  days  saved. 
The  reasoning  in  connection  with  each  table  translates  saving  in 
days  into  the  rate  of  tolls  which  the  traffic  will  bear  or  will  not  bear. 
It  is  found  that  the  traffic  of  Europe  with  the  region  from  1,500  to 
2,500  miles  south  of  Panama,  which  region  includes  the  nitrate 
fields  of  Chile,  will  not  bear  a  toll  of  more  than  $1  per  ton  net  regis- 
ter unless  other  factors  than  the  toll  determine  the  choice  of  route. 
In  so  far  as  toUs  are  the  determinant,  a  toll  of  more  than  $1  would 
divert  a  rather  large  part  of  that  heaviest  of  all  the  west  coast  ton- 
nage through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

To  and  from  places  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  2,500  or 
more  miles  south  of  Panama  the  traffic  of  Europe  will  use  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  if  the  tolls  are  more  than  75  cents  per  ton  net  register, 
unless  other  factors  shall  hold  the  traffic  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  through  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  The  tonnage  we  would  thus  lose  would  in  all 
probabilitv  be  too  small  to  compensate  for  what  we  would  lose  on 
certain  other  traffic  by  a  reduction  below  $1. 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  are  right;  it  would  not  be  wise  to  reduce  the 
tolls  all  the  way  down  the  coast  of  North  and  South  America  for  the 
sake  of  holding  the  comparatively  small  tonnage  of  the  agricultural 

Eortion  of  Chile.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  you  need  to 
ave  the  same  toll  all  the  way  down  the  coast  of  South  America, 
and  this  is  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  about  insurance  on  value  of  cargo  and  differ- 
ence in  insurance  rates  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  insurance  would  be  less  via  Panama,  but  how 
much  less  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Insurance  companies  can  not 
say  how  much  less  it  will  be. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  It  looks  as  if  you  did  not  give  the  coal  factor 
as  much  consideration  in  this  case — that  is,  in  reference  to  traffic 
originating  more  than  2,500  miles  below  the  canal — as  you  have  in 
the  case  of  the  ship  which  you  traced  through  both  the  Suez  and  the 
Panama  routes. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  criticism. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  You  will  recollect  we  figured  out  it  would  be 
3,750  miles  farther. 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  that  was  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Well,  it  would  be  two  or  three  tnousand  miles 
farther  from  Liverpool  to  this  2,500-mile  point  via  Magellan  than 
by  way  of  the  canal. 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  only  1,540  miles  farther  from  Liverpool  to 
Valparaiso. 

Air.  J.  A.  Martin.  Farther  than  by  Panama  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  for  10-knot  steamers  that  is  less  than  six 
days*  saving  in  time  by  using  the  canal,  so  we  are  on  the  traffic  mar- 
gin at  Valparaiso. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Well,  it  would  be  $1.50  per  ton  on  coal  if  it  is 
true  that  the  cost  is  $1  per  ton  per  1,000  miles.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  a  cargo  ton  or  net  register  ton. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  Just  how  that  would  work  out  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  A  vessel  ^ing  out  from  Europe  would  go  out  with  the  excel- 
lent and  cheap  Welsh  coal,  and  of  course  if  it  went  out  by  way  of 
Magellan  it  would  have  to  take  coal  all  the  way.  What  that  vessel 
probably  would  do  would  be  to  go  out  by  way  of  Panama,  coal  there, 
and  also  coal  at  Valparaiso,  securing  at  each  place  American  coal, 
which  would  be  much  cheaper  and  better  than  any  coal  now  obtain- 
able on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  If  your  tolls  were  some- 
what less  than  $1  a  net  ton,  the  ship  would  return  via  Panama.  If 
the  canal  charges  were  $1  or  more  a  net  ton,  the  Magellan  route  might 
be  preferred  for  the  return  voyage. 

Mr.  Driscx)ll.  Where  can  that  ship  coal  on  her  way  around  from 
Valparaiso  ?    Can  she  get  coal  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Snouth  America  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  She  can  get  coal  on  the  west  coast  at  Coronel,  but 
on  the  east  coast  she  would  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  Welsh  coal. 

Mr.  EscH.  Your  calculation,  Doctor,  putting  one  canal  against  the 
other  canal,  is  based  on  mileage  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  in  comparing  one  route  with  another. 

Mr.  EsoH.  Is  based  on  mileage  largely.  Now,  do  vou  take  into 
consideration  favoring  or  unf avoring  currents  and  winds  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  There  is  not  much  influence  upon  steamers  exerted 
by  winds  and  currents.  The  influence  upon  the  choice  of  routes 
exerted  by  cargo  possibiUtiee  en  route  is  very  great;  and  the  hope  of 
the  Panama  Canal  for  the  traflSc  of  Valparaiso  and  central  Chile  lies 
in  the  cheaper  cost  of  coal  by  the  Panama  route,  as  Mr.  Martin  says, 
and  in  the  fact  the  vessels  engaging  in  the  trade  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  will  find  it  advantageous  to  go  up  and  down  the  west 
coast  to  Valparaiso  instead  of  maSng  the  long  run  past  the  traflic- 
less  section  of  southern  South  America.  Valdivia  is  1,400  miles  from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  Chilean  trade 
south  of  Valdivia. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  that  vesseb  going  down  our 
Atlantic  coast  via  Panama,  up  the  Pacific  coast,  and  going  across 
the  PaciGc  to  Japanese  ports,  would  go  against  the  Japanese  current. 
Are  those  factors  suflBciently  important  to  weigh  in  aetermining  the 
route? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  I  made  my  investigation,  I 
gave  some  weight  to  those  factors,  but  my  later  studies  have  con- 
vinced me  they  are  not  important  enough  to  be  given  much  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  tons  of  nitrate  would 
go  in  the  space  of  a  net  register  ton  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  should  imagine  you  could  load  about  the  same 
tonnage  of  nitrate  and  of  coal.  Of  course  you  can  not  load  so  much 
of  either  as  you  could  of  lighter  freight,  not  so  many  tons. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  mean,  vou  could  get  more  nitrate  into  a  net 
register  ton  than  you  would  of  lighter  goods,  of  course? 

l)r.  Johnson.  No;  you  could  get  more  weight,  but  you  can  not  get 
more  tons. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Do  you  mean  more  tons? 

Dr.  Johnson.  When  you  come  to  general  package  freight,  40 
cubic  feet  makes  a  ton,  and  into  a  certain  ship  concerning  which  I 
have  data  before  me  you  can  put  1,000  tons  more  of  measurement 
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cargo  than  of  weight  car^o.  You  can  put  8,500  tons  of  weight  cargo 
or  9,500  tons  of  measurea  cargo." 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  many  tons  of  nitrate? 

Dr.  Johnson.  8,500;  that  is  her  dead  weight  capacity. 

Mr.  Driscjoll.  Then  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ton  net  register  how 
much  would  it  come  on  the  nitrate  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Forty  or  forty-five  cents  a  ton. 

III.  The  next  competitive  area  to  be  studied  is  that  of  Australia 
and  New.  Zealand.  The  effect  of  Panama  tolls  upon  our  traffic  of  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States  with  that  section  may 
be  considered  first.  Here  we  are  distinctly  within  the  traffic  zone 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  general,  the  traffic  between  the  Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  be  expected  to 
use  the  Panama  Canal  if  the  tolls  are  not  made  more  than  a  dollar 

Eer  ton  on  the  net  register  of  vessels.  A  large  part  of  the  traffic  might 
ear  higher  tolls,  while  a  part  of  it  would  be  deflected  from  the 
Panama  Canal  by  tolls  of  a  dollar-  a  ton  net  register. 

New  Zealand  is  so  far  within  the  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal 
that  Panama  tolls  might  be  more  than  $1  per  net  ton  on  vessels  from 
New  York  to  New  Zealand  without  affectmg  the  route  of  traffic,  but 
the  line  which  connects  points  equally  distant  from  New  York  via  the 
Panama  and  via  the  Suez  route  runs  through  Hongkong,  Manila,  and 
the  central  portion  of  AustraUa.  As  one  approaches  that  line  one 
reaches  the  margin  of  equal  advantage  as  between  the  two  routes, 
80  the  traffic  of  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  with  New  York  or  New 
Orleans  would  bear  a  much  lower  toll  than  would  the  traffic  to  and 
from  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Dkiscolx..  Will  you  indicate  where  the  line  runs  through 
points  equally  distant  via  Panama  from  New  York  and  Liverpool  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  will  hand  you  a  map,  which  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  1901,  at  which  time  we  were  talking  about  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  This  map  has  a  line  which  connects  the  points  equally 
distant  from  Liverpool  via  the  Nicaraguan  route  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  line  for  Panama  would  not  be  very  diflferent  from  that 
line.  The  line  connecting  points  equally  distant  from  Liverpool 
via  the  Panama  and  Suez  routes  touches  the  northern  part  of  Japan, 
runs  through  the  Caroline  Islands,  well  to  the  east  of  the  Phihppine 
Islands,  and  150  miles  east  of  Sydney,  AustraUa. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  would  be  about  the  same  from  Plymouth  and 
Southampton  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  from  Southampton  it  would  be  practically 
the  same.  The  entrance  to  the  British  Channel  is  the  point  from 
which  the  lines  run  east  and  west.  I  shall  put  that  map  revised 
in  my  final  report. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  notice  some  British  authorities  used  Plymouth 
or  Southampton  as  points  designated  instead  of  Liverpool. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  United  States  Hydrographic  Office  takes 
Plymouth  as  being  the  port  near  the  entrance  to  the  British  Channel. 
I  have,  in  my  tables,  preferred  to  take  the  large  commercial  ports, 
like  Liverpool  and  Hamburg,  and  reason  with  reference  to  them, 
instead  of  with  reference  to  a  theoretical  point. 

The  situation  is  fairly  clear  then  as  regards  the  relation  of  tolls 
to  our  traffic  with  AustraUa  and  New  Zealand.  It  belongs  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  toUs  will  not  divert  it. 
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When  one  comes  to  Europe's  trade  with  that  section  of  the  world 
tlie  situation  requires  more  careful  analysis. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mabtik.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  before  you  go  to 
that.  I  understood  you  to  sa^  in  reference  to  what  tolls  could  be 
charged  without  diverting  traffic  or  business  from  the  Panama  Canal 
to  other  competitive  routes,  that  you  have  considered  the  relative 
distances  via  the  different  routes  and  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  imit  which  you  have  fixed  as  the  net  cost  of  operating  ships. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Ten  cents  per  ton  per  day.  Have  you  also 
considered  this  other  factor  in  comparison  between  routes.  One 
route,  we  will  say,  is  10  days  longer  than  the  other.  You  can  esti- 
mate what  would  be  the  additional  cost  by  reason  of  that  and  how 
much  would  be  saved  by  mere  T)perating  expenses  by  saving  that  10 
days.  Have  you  also  considered  the  importance  of  that  10  days  in  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  ship  ?  Of  course,  if  the  trip  takes  30  a  ays  and 
you  save  10  of  it,  the  question  of  the  operating  expenses  is  not  all 
you  have  saved .  You  have  saved  the  opportunity  of  placing  that  ship 
for  10  days  more  in  a  profitable  employment,  is  that  considered  in 
making  up  these  estimates  as  to  what  toll  could  be  charged  and  still 
hold  this  competitive  business  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  In  the  discussion  which  I  shaU  put  into  the  record 
that  fact  is  brought  out  in  some  det^.  A  vessel  may,  for  the  reason 
you  have  stated,  prefer  to  use  the  Panama  Canal,  although  the  toll 
be  somewhat  more  than  the  saving  due  to  reduction  of  time. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  The  generw  result  of  that  would  be  to  make 
your  competitive  estimate  conservative  in  favor  of  the  canal,  would 
knot? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

IV.  The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  the  tolls  upon  the  traffic 
between  Europe  and  AustraUa  and  New  Zealand.  Most  of  Europe's 
freight  vessels  to  and  from  Australia  will  continue  to  follow  the  (Jape 
of  Good  Hope  route.  Passenger  ships  use  the  Suez  Canal,  but 
freight  vessels  from  Europe  to  AustraUa  go  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  as  long  as  the  Suez  tolls  equal  or 
exceed  those  at  Panama,  some  considerable  share  of  the  shipping 
outbound  from  AustraUa  to  Europe  will  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

I  have  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the  export  of  Australia  with 
Europe  might  be  credited  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  has  been 
the  estimate  in  the  tables  before  you.  It  is  not  assumed  that  any 
of  the  ships  outbound  from  Europe  to  AustraUa  would  choose  the 
American  route. 

Freight  vessels  go  out  from  Europe  around  Africa,  pass  along  the 
south  side  of  the  great  continent  of  Australia,  stoppmg  at  certain 

Soints  on  the  way,  until  they  get  to  Sydney.  When  at  Sydney  the 
ecision  as  to  the  route  of  return  wiU  be  determined  by  canal  tolls, 
by  coal  cost,  and  possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  some  extent  by 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  although  I  think  that  is  not  an  important 
element. 

Mr.  Dkiscx)ll.  Why  should  they  go  out  one  way  and  return 
another? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Sydney  is  the  principal  port  of  Australia.  There  the 
largest  commerce  is  handled.    It  is  the  principal  point  of  export  of 
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Australian  commodities.  A  vessel  may  ordinarily  be  able  to  secure 
cargo  at  Sydney,  if  anywhere,  and  thus  will  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  returning  via  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
it  has  come  out  past  those  ports. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  say  those  go  loaded  with  cai^,  Europe  to  Sydney  ? 
Suppose  that  it  was  so  that  those  same  vessels,  not  having  a  load  from 
Sydney  and  return,  coidd  cross  over  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States,  take  a  load  at  San  Francisco,  or  at  some  point  on  the  west 
coast,  go  through  the  canal,  and  discharge  it  in  New  York  or  Boston, 
or  somewhere  at  the  east  coast,  and  hence  on  to  Europe,  would  that 
or  would  it  not  possibly  affect  the  cost  of  freight  transportation  from 
the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  provided  they 
were  permitted  to  do  so  by  a  modification  of  the  coastwise  laws  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Vessels  do,  Mr.  Sims,  come  in  con^derable  numbers 
from  Sydney  to  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 

ifr.  Sims.  But  they  would  not  be  permitted,  under  our  existing 
laws,  to  take  cargo  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  or  Boston  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  they  were  permitted  to  do  so,  would  it  not  also 
increase 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  more  would  come  over. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  competition  from  the  west  to  the  east  and  vice  versa 
would  be  facilitated  by  such  an  arrangement  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  position  of  New  Zealand  is  such  that  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  its  commerce  with  Europe  may  be  largely  influenced  by  the 
tolls  charged.  With  the  opening  of  the  Paniuna  Canal  the  trade  of 
Europe  with  New  Zealand  may  move  by  four  possible  routes.  The 
shortest  course  between  Liverpool  and  Wellington  wiU  be  by  way  of 
Panama,  11,425  mUes  in  length;  the  next  shortest  route  will  be 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  11,975  miles  long.  The  distance  via 
Suez,  Colombo,  and  MeltSume  is  12,989,  and  via  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope  about  14,000  miles.  The  competition  of  routes  will  be  keen; 
but  nearly  all  of  New  Zealand's  exports  to  Europe  will  naturally  move 
either  by  way  of  Panama  or  the  otraits  of  Magellan.  New  2lealand 
exports  consist  for  the  most  part  either  of  commodities  hantUed  in 
full-vessel  cargoes  or  of  perishable  articles  that  require  refrigeration 
and  are  certain  to  choose  the  shorter  and  cooler  route.  The  refriger- 
ated meats  and  fruits  will  be  carried  by  line  steamers  fitted  with  pas- 
senger accommodations  and  operated  back  and  forth  by  a  direct  route 
between  Europe  and  New  Zealand.  The  better  coaling  facilities  along 
the  Panama  route,  as  compared  with  those  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  the  possibility  of  engaging  in  the  passenger  traffic  at  intermediate 
ports  make  it  probable  that  regular  line  vessels  operated  between 
Europe  and  New  Zealand  will  use  the  Panama  Canal,  although  the 
tolls  to  be  paid  are  greater  than  the  saving  effected  by  the  reduction 
in  distance  and  time. 

Vessels  seeking  cargoes  for  Europe  may  be  expected  to  approach 
New  Zealand  in  considerable  numbers  from  Australia,  after  naving 
made  a  charter  voyage  to  that  continent.  If  such  vessels  secure  fufl 
caigoes  in  New  Zealand  for  Europe,  they  wiU  take  either  the  Magellan 
or  Panama  route,  with  chances  in  favor  of  the  latter,  if  the  tofls  are 
low  and  the  coaling  facilities  are  better.  Storms  wiU  be  less  dangerous 
by  way  of  Panama,  and  the  insurance  rates  will  be  lower.    It  is,  how- 
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ever,  probable  that  a  large  share  of  the  charter  traffic  from  New 
Zealand  to  Europe  will  move  by  the  Straita  of  Magellan,  if  the  caned 
tolls  are  as  much  as  SI  per  net  ton.  Line  traffic,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  probably  prefer  to  take  Uie  Panama  route  and  pay  tolls,  although 
tolls  above  50  cents  a  ton  net  register  may  diyert  some  line  vessels  to 
the  Straits  of  Mag^an. 

Wellington  is  1,564  miles  farther  from  Liverpool  via  Suez  than  via 
Panama,  which  ^ves  six  days'  advantage  in  time  to  the  Panama 
route.  With  such  a  narrow  mamn  as  this,  the  tolls  will  have  a  lai^ 
influence.  If  you  put  the  tolls  above  75  cents  a  ton  at  New  Zealand, 
the  traffic  will  be  very  apt  to  move  by  way  of  Suez. 

V.  The  third  and  last  of  these  large  competitive  areas  is  that  of  the 
Orient.  Our  trade  with  the  Orient,  ^  far  south  as  Hongkong  and 
Manila,  belong  to  the  Panama  Canal.  What  we  get  beyond  Hong- 
kong and  Mamla  we  shall  have  to  work  for. 

If  the  tolls  at  Panama  are  less  than  at  Suez,  the  American  route 
will  have  some  advantage  in  competing  for  the  traffic  of  the  Orient; 
but  lower  tolls  at  Panama  will  not  draw  away  from  the  Suez  Canal  a 
large  share  of  the  shipping  that  would,  with  e(][ual  tolls  at  each  canal, 
take  the  Suez  route.  Traffic  opportunities  via  the  opposing  routes 
and  the  relative  costs  of  coal  and  .other  necessities  en  route  will  have 
more  influence  than  canal  tolls  in  determining  the  division  of  traffic 
between  the  two  canals.  On  the  1st  of  January  of  1912,  the  Suez 
tolls  on  loaded  vessels  became  6.75  francs  ($1.30)  per  net  ton,  Suez 
measurement,  and  on  vessels  in  ballast  4.25  francs,  $0.82  per  net  ton. 
As  ships  are  measured  by  Oreat  Britain  and  (theoretically)  by  the 
United  States,  these  tolls  would  be  roughly  equal  to  a  $1.55  and 
$1.00  per  net  ton.  The  Suez  charges  have  been  reduced  from  time 
to  time  during  recent  years,  and,  in  view  of  the  continued  high 
profits  of  the  Suez  Company,  it  is  probable  that  further  reductions 
m  the  tolls  will  be  made  m  the  future.  The  present  Suez  tolls,  which 
amount  to  about  70  cents  per  ton  upon  cargo  which  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  commodities  of  high  value,  does  not  impose  a  heavy 
burden  upon  conmierce,  and  the  charges  can  be,  and  doubtless  will 
be,  reduced  ultimately  to  5  francs  per  net  ton — about  $1.20  per  net 
ton,  British  measurement. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  Suez  Canal  has  firm  hold 
upon  most  of  the  traffic  that  uses  it — the  traffic  between  Europe  and 
India,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Far  East.  The  commerce  through 
the  Suez  Canal  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States 
is  of  small  volume  compared  with  the  European  commerce  that  uses 
the  Suez  route.  Such  being  the  case,  the  United  States  can  not  hope, 
by  means  of  low  tolls  at  Panama,  to  divert  a  large  tonnage  from  the 
Suez  to  the  American  route.  It  will,  however,  be  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  make  the  tolls  lower  at  Panama  than  they  are  at 
Suez  and  to  provide  vessels  at  Panama  with  coal  and  other  neces- 
saries at  economical  prices  in  order  thereby  to  insure  bringing  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  major  share  of  the  conmierce  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  Asia  from 
Singapore  to  Yokohama. 

VI.  The  conmierce  of  Europe  with  the  Orient  belongs,  for  the  most 
part,  as  you  ail  realize,  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  possibility  that  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  used  by  at  least  a 
minor  share  of  the  shipping  moving  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
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ports  of  Asia  and  the  apparent  prospect  that  New  York  may  become 
a  transfer  point  for  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  Far  East 
make  it  desirable  that  the  tolls  should  be  lower  at  Panama  than  at 
Suez.  It  is  uncertain  what  share  of  the  traffic  between  Europe  and 
the  Orient  can  be  secured  by  the  Panama  Canal  in  competition  with 
the  Suez  route.  In  any  event  the  Panama  Canal  wiU  ootain  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total;  but  it  will  be  well  to  assist  the  Panama  route 
Dy  lower  tolls,  in  so  far  as  that  policy  does  not  interfere  with  the 
establishment  of  tolls  that  will  yield  adequate  total  canal  revenues. 

I  said  in  my  opening  statement  that  I  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  business  principles  should  prevail  in 
the  making  of  tolls.  Possibly  this  is  a  good  subject  with  which  to 
close  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  perhaps  that  the  suggestion  you  made 
that  it  was  advisable  that  our  tolls  oe  maintained  a  little  lower  than 
Suez  might  emphasize  the  reason  for  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  so  he,  on  short  notice,  can  adjust  rates,  in  case  of  change. 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  can  see  by  the  fragmentary  remarks  I  nave 
made  this  morning  tnat  the  conditions  of  competition  at  different 
points  are  very  much  unlike,  and  the  effect  of  a  smgle  toll  at  Panama 
upon  traffic  to  and  from  different. commercial  sections  of  the  world 
wdl  be  very  different.  That  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  best  to 
meet  this  problem  of  Panama  Canal  competition  with  other  routes 
by  a  schedule  of  tolls  or  by  a  single  toll. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  make  your  closing  statement? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  am  ready  and  can  do  it,  1  think,  in  five  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  You  are  going  to  reserve  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  schedule  toll  will  not  bring  us  in  conffict  with  our 
treaty  obligations. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  question  can  be  handled  without  serious 
difficulty. 

business   methods   in   fixing  PANAMA  TOLLS. 

The  President,  you  will  remember,  in  his  message  to  you  the  2l8t 
of  December  last,  said: 

I  believe  that  the  coet  of  such  a  Govemment  work  as  the  Panama  Canal  ought  to  be 
impoeed  gradually  but  certainly  upon  the  trade  which  it  creates  and  makes  possible. 
So  far  as  we  can,  consistent  with  the  development  of  the  world's  trade  through  the 
canal,  and  the  benefit  which  it  was  intended  to  secure  to  the  east  and  west  coastwise 
trade,  we  ought  to  labor  to  secure  from  the  canal  tolls  a  sufficient  amount  ultimately 
to  meet  the  debt  which  we  have  assumed  and  to  pay  the  interest. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  in  regard  to  tolls  does  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  great  miUtary  and  naval  asset.  It  is 
being  constructed  not  only  to  serve  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world,  but  also  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
Navy  and  to  strengthen  the  miUtary  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  canal  will  be  of  great  military  value,  but  it  will  not  be  that  with- 
out a  large  addition  to  our  already  heavy  military  expenses.  Indeed 
the  maintenance  of  the  fortifications  at  the  Isthmus,  maimed  by  five 
or  six  thousand  men  and  the  stationing  of  1,200  marines  on  the  Isth- 
mus will  involve  an  annual  outlay  little,  if  any,  less  than  the  cost  of 
operating  the  canal  and  paying  interest  on  the  investment. 

Considered  as  a.  commercial  highway,  the  canal  may  logically  be 
managed  so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  that  will  cover  operating  expenses, 
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interest  on  the  investment;  and  eventually  the  amortization  of  the 
principal  of  the  canal  debt.  The  fundamental  question  regarding  the 
Panama  Canal  tolls,  as  I  view  it^  is  whether  a  system  of  charges  can  be 
devised  and  levied  that  will  yield  this  amount  of  revenue  without 
unduly  burdening  American  trade  and  without  seriously  limiting  the 
ability  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  compete  for  traffic  against  the  routes 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
dape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Suez  Cfanal.  While  it  is  desurable  that 
the  canal  yield  a  moderate  revenue,  it  is  more  important  that  its 
traffic  usefulness  should  not  be  restricted.  The  canal  is  being  built 
primarily  to  serve  commerce  and  industry  and  not  to  produce  revenue. 
The  general  level  of  Panama  tolls  and  the  adjustment  of  rates  must 
be  such  as  not  unduly  to  restrict  the  benefits  which  the  canal  will  con- 
fer upon  American  industries. 

The  evidence,  both  as  to  the  volimie  of  probable  traffic  and  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  compete  with  alternative  routes, 
indicates  that  tolls  can  be  imposed  which  will  neither  burden  nor 
unwisely  restrict  commerce  and  which  will  yield  revenues  large  enough 
to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  canal  and.  to  auote  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  ''ultimately  to  meet  the  debt  whicn  we  nave  assumed." 

The  tolls  at  Panama  need  not  be  heavy.  They  need  not  exceed  5 
or  6  per  cent  of  the  average  freight  charge  paid  by  shippers  on  traffic 
using  the  canal.  I  suppose  it  willbe  agreed  bv  every  one  that  a  Panama 
toll  equivalent  to  50  or  60  cents  per  ton  of  cargo  in  the  ship,  cargo 
upon  which  the  freight  rate  will  average  $10  per  ton,  will  not  be  a 
hifi^  chaise. 

The  canal  will  cost  the  United  States  $375,000,000,  much  of  which 
sum  has  been,  or  will  be,  secured  by  borrowing  money.  The  interest 
and  principal  of  this  debt  must  be  paid  either  from  funds  secured 
by  general  taxes  or  from  the  revenues  derived  from  canal  tolls. 
lieing  a  nation  of  practical  people,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  adhere 
to  sound  business  principles  in  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  in  levy- 
ing tolls.  Even  in  our  country  of  bounteous  wealth  there  are  limits 
to  the  amount  that  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  in  taxes;  and  while 
there  are  heights  beyond  which  the  revenues  will  not  rise,  there  is 
apparently  no  fixed  point  beyond  which  desirable  expenditures  may 
not  be  made  for  public  works.  Funds  are  required  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  health,  for  irrigation  and  reclamation,  and  for  maintain- 
ing the  military  power  and  the  naval  prestige  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  and  prospective  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  do 
not  warrant  the  United  States  in  constructing  at  the  expense  of  the 
generiJ  budget  and  maintaining  on  a  nonrevenue  basis  a  great  public 
work  such  as  the  Panama  Canal.  Funds  and  revenue  for  other 
costlv  works  are  urgently  needed,  and  business  prudence  requires  that 
the  r  anama  Canal  shall  be  made  self-supporting.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Panama  tolls  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  yield  a  revenue  that  will 
by  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  canal's  operation  cover  operating 
and  maintenance  expenses,  the  cost  of  zone  sanitation  and  police  pro- 
tection, and  pay  Grovemment  interest  on  the  $375,000,000  invested 
in  the  canal.  With  the  second  decade  the  amortization  of  the  invest- 
ment should  be  begun. 

The  rate  or  rates  of  toll  levied  at  Panama  must  be  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  volume  of  traffic,  and  must  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
as  commerce  grows  and  gross  and  net  revenues  increase.    In  other 
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words,  the  establishment  and  adiustment  of  tolls  is  an  administrative 
problem.  Bills  that  have  been  before  Congress  during  the  past  two 
sessions  have  wisely  provided  that  the  President  shill  fix  the  toUs 
within  limits  established  bv  law,  and  shall  make  such  changes  in  them 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  justified  by  the  volume  of  traS^  and  the 
amount  of  revenue  obtamed. 

In  addition,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  hope  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter may  be  enacted  at  the  earUest  practicable  date.  Steamship 
companies,  merchants,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  canal  are 
really  desirous  that  this  question  of  a  canal  toll  shall  be  settled  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  wisely  settled. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  complete  your  statement  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  call  you  back  again  unless  members  of 
the  committee  wish  to  ask  you  extended  questions.  Would  any  of 
the  gentlemen  like  to  Question  him? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  The  closing  part  of  the  statement  is  the  best 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Two  questions  have  been  reserved.    Mr.  Cov- 
ington reserved  one  and  I  reserved  one. 
^The  Chairman.  We  will  go  on  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 


COBIMnTEE   ON   INTERSTATE 

AND  Foreign  Commeroe, 
House  of  REPRESENTATivBa, 
WasMngtony  D.  O.,  Thursday ^  February  1, 191& — 1i  o'dock  p.  m. 

STATSKEVT  OF  DR.  EMOBY  B.  lOHVSOV— Contimved. 

I  am  here  this  afternoon,  I  believe,  to  try  to  answer  such  questions 
as  the  committee  may  ask  me. 

Mr.  Covington.  W  ill  you  state  fully,  or  insert  in  the  record,  as  yoa 
prefer,  the  reasons  for  your  testimony  of  this  morning  that  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  way  to  dehver  coal  at  Colon  for  the 
Government,  for  the  use  of  the  canal  and  for  sale  to  ships,  is  by 
chartered  vessels  and  by  private  concerns  bidding  for  the  business 
and  making  contracts  with  the  Government. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  lowest  freight  rates  on  the  ocean  are  those 
secured  by  shippers  of  bulk  cargoes,  using  chartered  vessels.  If  the 
United  States  buys  coal  at  a  price  including  deUvery  at  the  Isthu  us, 
the  coal  company  will  secure  the  transportation  of  that  coal  at  the 
lowest  contract  rates  on  the  ocean.  Rates  offered  by  chartered 
vessels  will  be  effected  bv  the  fact  that  the  vessel,  after  discharging 
at  the  Isthmus,  may  seek  cargo  for  transportation  on  its  h<miew^ 
voyage,  and  thus  tne  charter  rates  outbound  from  Newport  News 
or  Norfolk  would  be  lower  than  the  charter  rates  could  possibly  be 
if  that  vessel  were  obliged  to  come  back  empty. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  believe,  has  consented  to  give  your 
committee  figures  as  to  the  cost  at  whicn  coal  can  be  tranqM>rted  by 
Government  ships.  I  have  made  no  such  calculations,  but  unlefis 
his  figures  show  a  lower  rate  than  tl.29)  the  presumption  would  be 
that  the  cost  by  the  Government  colliers  was  higher,  beeayae  the 
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present  rate  is  actually  $1.29^  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from 
Norfolk  to  the  Isthmus. 

Speaking  offhand,  without  having  made  any  theoretical  calculation 
as  to  what  it  would  cost  a  line  of  Grovemment  colliers  to  transport 
coal,  I  should  say  that  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  higher  by 
Government  colliers  than  by  commercial  ships. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  to  that  statement  that  I  do  not  think  that 
is  all  there  is  to  the  question.  There  may  be  reasons,  good  and  suffi- 
cient, why  the  United  States  Government,  for  naval  reasons,  should 
increase  its  number  of  colliers,  and  if  the  Government  had  idle  col- 
liers it  had  better  use  them  in  transporting  coal  rather  than  have  them 
tied  up.  I  would  not  personally  wish  to  see  the  canal  administration 
saddled  with  naval  expenses,  nowever.  That  is  as  fully  as  I  can 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Covington.  What  will  the  presumption  be  regarding  the  rate 
on  coal  transported  by  private  ship  owners  after  the  permanent 
operation  of  the  canal  begins,  having  in  view  the  largely  increased 
volume  of  coal  that  will  be  used  for  sue  at  Colon  and  the  certainty  of 
the  continuance  of  that  traffic  for  a  long  period  of  years  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  natural  tendency  would  be  for  the  rates  to 
remain  as  low  as  they  are  under  present  conditions.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  Panama  Railroad  has  a  large  con- 
tract, amounting  to  over  400,000  tons  a  year,  and  I  would  not  expect 
the  United  States  Government  to  secure  a  more  favorable  contract, 
even  after  the  canal  was  opened,  than  it  now  has:  in  fact,  I  think  the 
prices  for  1912  will  be  appreciably  higher  than  those  for  the  present 
year,  which  ends  with  March  31. 

Mr.  Covington.  But  the  contract  of  the  United  States  Grovem- 
ment with  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  for  the  transportation  of  this 
coal  is  practically  based  upon  the  same  calculations  that  any  other 
private  ship  owner  would  calculate  in  transporting  that  coal,  is  it  not  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  buys  coal  at  Norfolk  and 
pays  the  Munson  Line  for  transporting  the  coaf  to  the  Isthmus.  The 
Isthmus,  i.  e.,  the  Panama  Railroad  <S).,  gets  the  best  rates  it  can  for 
transporting  coal  down  to  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Covington.  In  other  words,  at  the  present  time  the  Paanma 
Railroad  Co.,  which  is,  in  effect,  the  United  States,  in  that  it  is  owned 
by  the  Isthmian  Canal,  is  really  transporting  coal  to  Colon  by  the 
very  best  transportation  contracts  it  can  make  with  any  body  or  any 
ship  owner  that  it  can  get  to  do  the  transporting  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Unquestionably  the  rate  is  very  low. 

Mr.  Covington.  This  morning  in  your  testimony  you  said  that 
toll  charges  on  the  canal  will  have  no  effect  on  commerce  moving 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacffic  ports  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
reverse,  except  in  so  far  as  the  toll  will  be  such  as  to  secure  freight 
which  would  otherwise  move  from  one  coast  to  the  other  by  rail. 
What  effect  will  that  condition  have  upon  the  necessity  for  preferen- 
tial rates  to  be  given  to  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  JoHi^soN.  The  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  relieving  the  coastwise  carriers  of  Panama  Canal  toUs  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  slight.  First,  I  think  the  tofl  will  be  a  compara- 
tivefjr  light  burden  to  be  borne,  and,  second,  I  think  the  burden,  such 
as  it  is,  will  be  borne  by  the  steamship  companies,  whose  rates  may 
be  expected  to  be  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  railroad  rates  and 
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thus  will  not  be  upon  a  ruinously  low  basis.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  American  commerce  there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  be  gained  by 
relieving  the  coastwise  carriers  of  the  payment  of  reasonable  tolls. 
Do  I  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  That  answers  it  to  an  extent.  I  believe  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  this  morning,  in  answer  to  some  one,  that  there  would 
be  practically  no  necessity  for  preferential  rates  in  favor  of  American 
vessels  to  induce  American  commerce  to  use  the  Panama  Canal  route 
as  a  means  of  transportation  of  freight  h*om  the  one  coast  to  the 
other. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  believe  that  to  be  true.  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
said  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  may  have  gathered  that  impression  from 

Dr.  Johnson.  In  other  words,  the  opening  or  the  Panama  Canal 
will  largely  increase  the  possible  commerce  between  our  two  seaboards, 
and  the  law  in  the  trade  world  is  that  the  demand  for  fac  lities  is  met 
by  the  creation  of  a  supply  of  facilities.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  if  there  is  an  active  demand  for  more  shipping  between  our  two 
seaboards,  the  demand  will  be  met.  If  we  maintain  our  present 
navigation  laws,  that  demand  will  be  met  by  American  capital  build- 
ing snips  in  American  yards.  If  we  open  our  coast  to  coast  business 
to  foreign  shipping,  of  course  the  demand  will  be  met  almost  entirely 
by  the  use  or  ships  built  abroad,  as  far  as  new  ships  are  needed  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Mr.  Covington's  question  has  led  right  up  to 
my  unanswered  question,  which  is  in  the  notes,  but  which,  if  I  may 
repeat  at  this  pomt,  I  will  ask  anew,  instead  of  asking  the  stenog- 
rapher to  hunt  for  it  in  the  notes.     It  was:- 

Assuming  that  the  cost  of  building  and  operating  American  shii>s 
is  practically  double  that  of  foreign  snips,  and  that  is  what  the  testi- 
mony shows,  that  it  costs  about  twice  as  much  to  build  a  ship  in  an 
American  as  in  a  foreign  ship  yard,  that  American  sailors,  for  instance, 
right  on  the  lines  down  the  Atlantic  coast  here,  get  $30  per  month, 
while  the  sailors  on  the  Hamburg- American  lines  only  get  $17  per 
month*  that  these  differences  run  all  through  the  official  staflf  of  the 
ship;  that  in  the  Pacific  there  is  even  such  a  thing  as  Chinese  sailors 
at  $8  per  month;  assuming,  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  both 
building  and  operating  an  American  vessel  is  twice  that  of  foreign 
boats  and  that  the  territory  and  the  products  of  the  territory  adjacent 
to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  both  of  which 
are  only  a  short  distance  apart  on  Puget  Sound,  how  can  Seattle 
compete  with  Vancouver  to  New  York,  a  haul  of  nearly  6,000  miles, 
the  Seattle  traffic  coming  in  American  bottoms  and  the  Vancouver 
traffic,  of  course,  in  foreign  bottoms,  even  if  the  American  ship  is 
given  the  handicap  of  free  tolls.  You  said  that  it  could  compete, 
and  you  left  the  answer  of  how  it  could  compete  until  a  later  time. 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  will  hardly  expect  me  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion completelv  in  a  few  words.  I  will  answer  it  as  completely  as  I 
can,  but,  at  the  best  my  answer  must  be  inadequate.  There  will 
unquestionably  be  a  handicap  against  Seattle  in  competition  with 
Vancouver.  That  handicap  will  be  due  to  the  fact,  primarily,  that 
the  Seattle  merchant  must  use  American  ships,  as  you  point  out, 
instead  of  foreign  ships.  The  extent  of  that  handicap,  however,  in 
my  judgment  will  not  be  so  great  as  your  question  implies.    It  does 
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cost  more  to  build  ships  in  the  United  States  than  it  does  abroad.  I 
do  not  think  it  normally  costs  double;  I  doubt  whether  it  normally 
costs  50  per  cent  more  to  build  them  in  this  country  than  abroad, 
but  it  does  cost  appreciably  more.  When  it  comes  to  operating  ves- 
sels, the  diflference  between  the  cost  under  the  American  flag  and 
under  the  foreign  flag  are  overestimated  by  most  people.  I  have 
before  me  here,  for  instance,  some  information  in  regard  to  a  ship 
operated  under  a  foreign  flag.  That  ship's  coal  consumption  per  dav 
is  38  tons,  and  it  costs  that  ship  roundly  $5  per  ton,  for  that  coal. 
That  is  $1 90  a  day  for  coal  alone.  That  vessel  nas  expenses  for  main- 
tenance, for  depreciation,  and  for  interest,  all  large  items.  The  labor 
cost  for  that  ship  is  but  $87.50  a  day.  That  is  a  foreign  ship.  Sup- 
posing the  labor  expenses  were  increased  50  per  cent,  even  that 
would  add  less  than  $45  a  day  for  labor  cost.  That  represents,  of 
course,  an  appreciable  addition  to  operating  costs,  but  the  trouble 
with  the  American  ship,  the  fundamental  trouble  with  the  American 
ship,  is  not  so  much  in  the  daily  operating  cost  as  it  is  in  the  capital 
cost.  Of  course  coal  cost,  the  largest  item  of  all,  is  quite  irrespective 
of  the  flag. 

Let  me  further  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mmd.  I  stated  that  in- 
formation obtained  from  a  considerable  number  of  steamship  com- 
panies showed,  roughly,  that  the  per  diem  cost  for  a  freight  vessel,  a 
10-knot  steamer,  was  10  cents  per  day,  including  in  the  per  diem  cost 
not  only  operating  expenses  at  sea*^  but  the  proportionate  part  of 
insurance,  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  interest,  so  that  the  per 
diem  cost  will  actually  represent  the  Outlay  of  maintaining  that  ship 
one  day.  I  have,  for  instance,  from  the  -^erican  Hawauan  Steam- 
ship Co.,  the  per  diem  cost  of  three  ships,  all  freight  ships,  but  of 
different  sizes  and  power,  and  I  find  that  the  sum  of  the  per  diem 
cost  of  those  three  ships  and  the  simi  of  the  net  register  tonnage  di- 
vided into  each  other  gives  almost  exactly  10  cents.  So  that  on  the 
face  of  the  facts  there  is  not  such  a  large  variation  in  operating  costs 
as  is  generally  assumed.  The  handicap  which  American  commerce 
has,  while  pronounced,  should  not  be  overstated,  and  I  think  it  is 
generally  overstated.  That,  I  recognize,  but  partly  answers  your 
question.  The  tariff  protection  gives  the  Seattle  exporter  some  ad- 
vantage in  the  American  market  that  the  British  exporter  will  not 
have,  unless  we  change  our  tariff  laws. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  That  is,  the  American  exporter  has  the  protec- 
tive tariff  advant^e  over  the  British. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Over  Vancouver  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  but  we  can  not  dodge  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  wepay  a  considerable  sum  to  maintain  our  shipbuilding  inter- 
ests. We  give  to  our  American  shipbuilders  the  monopoly  of  build- 
ing ships  to  sail  under  the  American  flag;  and,  while  1  am  not  here 
primarily  to  express  an  opinion — I  am  here  to  express  facts — I  think 
on  the  whole  that  it  has  been  a  wise  policy  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  a  shipbuilding  industry,  so  we  can  maintain  our  naval  strength. 
We  pay  a  considerable  amount  to  secure  that  result,  and  Seattle  will, 
of  course,  be  handicapped  to  some  extent  in  its  competition  with 
Vancouver  as  long  as  we  maintain  that  principle. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  policy  to  be  recognized  without  being 
indorsed  in  aU  details. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  say  it  costs  50  per  cent  more  to  build  an 
American  ship  over  here  than  it  does  a  foreign  one  ?  ^ 

Dr.  Johnson.  Unquestionably  it  costs  more  to  build  a  ship  in  an 
American  yard.  The  percentage  of  higher  costs  in  American  yards 
is  a  very  variable  one,  out  I  should  say  under  normal  conditions  the 
cost  in  America  would  not  be  more  than  60  per  cent  above  the  foreign 
cost. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Then  the  larger  cost  in  building  the  ship  is  what 
has  driven  the  American  flag  from  commerce,  practically  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  the  main  cause  of  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  think  that  is  more  than  the  subsidy  that  is 
paid  by  outside  nations? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  subsidy  has  a  very  slight  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  shipping  interests  of  any  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  ttiink  our  policy  has  been  more  valuable  to 
our  shipping  than  any  foreien  policy  to  foreign  shipping? 

Dr.  Johnson.  May  I  furtner  answer  Judge  Richardson's  Question? 
I  agree  with  you  that  the  capital  cost  of  American  ships  nas  be^i 
our  chief  hanaicap,  but  there  are  social  causes  which  also  have  been 
influential.  The  cause-s  of  the  decline  of  the  American  Marine  are 
several;  that  is  one  of  them,  but  I  do  not  want  the  record  to  show 
that  I  consider  that  the  only  cause. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Will  you  admit  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  that  respect  in  the  last  35  or  40  years;  that  there  were  more 
American  vessels  carrying  the  American  flag  50  years  ago,  many 
more  than  there  are  now  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  American  marine  and  foreign  trade,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
very  relevant  to  this  particular  inquiry. 

Mr.  Escn.  In  discussing  rates  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
you  intimated  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  schedule  of  rates 
mstead  of  a  flat  toU  rate.     I  wish  you  woula  amplify  that  subiect. 

Dr.  Johnson.  As  a  business  proposition,  Mr.  Escn,  it  would  seem 
better  not  to  divert  traffic  from  the  canal,  if  traffic  can  be  held  to 
the  canal  by  the  adjustment  of  tolls. 

Traffic  with  Europe,  and  possibly  with  the  United  States,  at  points 
2,500  or  miles  soutn  of  Balboa  may  readily  be  diverted  from  the 
canal  by  a  toll  as  high  as  $1  per  ton  net  register^  and  the  same  is  true 
of  New  Zealand,  AustraUa,  and  much  of  the  Orient.  If  you  wish  to 
hold  anv  considerable  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  southern  1,500  miles 
of  South  America,  of  New  Zealand,  of  AustraUa,  and  of  the  Orient 
to  the  American  Canal,  you  must  make  tolls  to  meet  competitive 
conditions.  Tolls  which  will  hold  traffic  in  competition  witn  other 
routes  are  tolls  that  would  be  needlessly  low  as  regards  traflfic  over 
which  the  canal  has  a  monopoly.     That  raises  a  very  important 

auestion  as  to  whether  we  should  have  a  flat  rate  or  whether  we 
iould  adjust  our  tolls  so  as  to  meet  competitive  conditions. 
The  Chairman.  If  I  remember  rightly,  m  your  preliminary  state- 
ment you  did  not  approve  the  proposition  of  establishing  zones. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  question  ought  to  be  studied  more 
carefully  than  I  have  thus  far  studied  it.  I  have  studied  it  thus 
far  only  from  the  standpoint  of  maximum  traffic. 
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The  Chairman.  If  that  should  be  adopted  as  to  the  particular 
localities  falling  \\ithin  the  competitiye  zones  you  speak  of  could  it 
be  said  to  favor  any  one  nation  more  than  any  other  nation  I 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  I  do  not  beUeve  the  question  of  national 
favoritism  could  arise. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  think  the  geography  of  the  situation  would 
exempt  it  from  criticism  on  that  ground? 

Dr.  Johnson.  As  the  Coinmissioner  of  Navigation  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony,  we  now  discriminate  in  our  tonnage  taxes  in  favor  of 
the  near-by  foreign  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  we  have  no  such  obligation. 

Mr.  Stbvbns.  Yes;  we  have,  exactly. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  Uke  thi^  one. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Stevens  speaks  with  more  knowledge  than  I 
possess,  but  I  had  supposed  tnat  from  1815  on  our  treaties  had 
obUffated  us  to  treat  foreign  nations  equally. 

Tne  Chaibman.  I  imderstand  that,  but  1  am  speaking  of  concrete 
facts,  to  treat  all  nations  and  people  alike,  directly  and  indirectly. 
Specifically  as  to  that,  I  want  to  ask  if  the  people  on  that  peninsula 
or  ^uth  America  and  the  people  in  New  I^ealand,  included  in  the 
zone  you  speak  of,  would  not  be  given  the  b^efit  of  better  transpor- 
tation and  a  better  rate  through  the  canal  if  we  put  them  in  that 
zone  by  lower  rates? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  wUl  answer  your  question  in  the  affirmative,  and 
then  state  that  if  we  put  a  high  toll  there  they  then  will  not  use  the 
Panahia  Canal,  and  we  do  nothing  for  them.  If  we  make  a  toll 
that  enables  them  to  use  the  canal  they  will  be  benefited. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  fix  a  permanent  equal  toll  at  the  canal 
for  all  nations  we  have  treated  them  with  exact  equality,  but  if  we 
adopt  a  scheme  of  zones  it  is  a  device  which  we  resort  to  for  getting 
trade  to  that  canal. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  canal  useful 
to  the  sections  of  the  world  whose  commerce  comd  not  otherwise 
use  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  not  that  result  in  our  giving  to  them  cheaper 
commercial  facihties  through  a  device  for  lowering  tolls  to  the  ships 
hailing  from  their  ports  than  are  accorded  to  other  ships  going 
through  the  canal  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Does  not  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  apply  to  ves- 
sels of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  commerce  but  to  the 
vessels.    The  toll  would  be  the  same  for  ships  of  all  fia^. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  point  is  that  ships  of  no  flag  had  from  those 
ports. 

Dr.  Johnson.  My  point  is  that  all  8hi(>s  under  the  British  or 
Chilean  flags  would  pay  the  same  toll;  we  would  make  absolutely  no 
difference  m  tolls  on  the  basis  of  the  flag  of  the  ship. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  think  it  mentions  the  flag. 

Mr.  Knowland  (reading):  The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  of  war  of  all  nations  obeying  these  rules  on  terms  of  entire  equality  so  then 
■hall  be  no  discrimination  against  anv  such  nation  or  citizen  or  subject  in  respect  to 
conditions  or  charges  of  trafi[Ic.  Such  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  oe  just 
and  equitable. 
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Mr.  EscH.  I  do  not  see  why  you  could  not  make  a  schedule  of 
tariff  rates,  low  rates,  and  apply  them  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
dividends  or  tolls  for  the  canal,  and  if  we  have  got  to  meet  competi- 
tion, and  in  certain  sections  it  will  be  very  tense,  I  believe  we  should 
have  in  our  bill  that  power  which  will  give  the  President  power  to 
win  that  traffic  by  reason  of  a  toll  rate  open  alike  to  all  nations  of  the 
world. 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  raises  a  large  question  of  pubUc  policy  which 
I  called  attention  to  without  any  hope  of  its  being  decided  now. 

The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  ask  it  as  a  question  of  public  policy.  I 
simply  asked  the  fact  as  to  whether  given  a  certain  statement  of 
lai^age,  that  that  territory  would  fall  within  the  inhibition. 

Dr.  Driscoll.  Do  you  see  any  administrative  difficulties  in  apply- 
ing a  schedule  of  tolls  as  against  a  flat  toll  rate  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  there  are  no  administrative  difficulties  in- 
volved. A  ship^s  clearance  paper  must  show  its  port  of  destination; 
and  when  it  enters  the  canal,  as,  for  instance,  from  Valparaiso  it 
would  have  to  present  clearance  papers  from  Valparaiso. 

Dr.  Dbiscoll.  So  that  as  soon  as  the  vessel  arrived  at  Balboa  and 
showed  its  papers,  the  officers  there  could  fix  the  rate  on  Uie  cargo, 
which,  for  instance,  eminated  from  Sidney,  Austridia,  or  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Johnson.  On  the  ship  that  came 

Dr.  Driscoll.  That  being  in  the  competitive  zone,  the  law  could 
permit  that  official  to  give  the  rate  of,  say,  75  cents  per  ton  as  against 
the  dollar  rate  from  another  place. 

Mr.  Esch.  Suppose  some  cargo  originated  in  a  foreign  port  ?  ' 

Dr.  Johnson.  Your  tax  must  be  on  the  ship  and  any  viiriation  from 
the  flat  rate  must  be  with  reference  to  the  route  of  the  rfiip. 

Mr.  Esch.  Suppose  some  cargo  originated  in  Australia  and  some 
somewhere  closer  to  the  ('anal  Zone,  say,  closer  to  South  America, 
what  would  you  do  in  such  cases  as  that  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  clearance  paper  demanded  at  the  zone  would 
be  the  paper  from  the  farthest  port  from  which  the  vessel  sailed  for 
the  canal. 

Mr.  SnsvENS.  Could  you  not  illustrate  from  the  present  condition 
of  the  tonnage  laws  ?  The  thirty-odd  treaties  providing  for  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  provide  that  all  nations  shall  be  treated  equally 
in  our  ports,  not  only  with  other  nations,  but  with  our  own  vessels. 
Now,  tnere  are  two  different  rates  of  tonnage  tax,  one  of  2  cents  a  ton 
from  nearby  ports,  and  one  of  6  cents  per  ton  from  the  zone  outside 
of  nearby  ports. 

Mr.  Knowland.  But  there  has  been  no  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  has  been  the  case  for  80  years. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Ships  presentiujg  themselves  at  the  Manchester 
Canal  from  a  port  of  North  America  pay  different  ship  dues  as  they 
call  it  there  tnan  a  ship  would  pay  that  came  from  Norway,  and  yet 
we  have  made  no  protest  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Are  all  ships  treated  alike  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Vessels  of  all  nations  are  treated  the  same. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  all  of  that  in  his  testi- 
mony. 

Dr.  Johnson.  In  the  testimony  I  gave  this  morning  I  included  the 
Manchester  ship  dues,  and  all  their  other  charges. 
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Mr.  EsoH.  Do  you  think  a  provision  introduced  in  the  bill  giving 
the  President  power  to  fix  these  tolls  would  be  sufficient  for  hun  to 
fix  a  schedule  of  tolls  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  If  the  law  were  framed  in  that  way,  he  might  in  his 
judCTQient  do  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  saw  somewhere  in  some  magazine  article  sometime 
ago  that  when  the  estimates  were  made  as  to  the  amount  of  traffic 
for  the  Suez  Oanal,  Uiat  when  the  traffic  finally  came  to  pass  through 
the  canal  that  it  only  realized  52  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  estimate, 
and  that  a  large  part  of  the  difference  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
entrances  and  clearances  did  not  represent  the  totfJ  traffic.  Have 
you  given  that  any  consideration?  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  truth  of  that;  it  is  only  something  I  have  read. 

Dr.  Johnson.  If  I  understand  your  question,  I  think  the  facts 
must  be  wrong.  Will  you  state  once  mor^  how  you  understood  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  read  in  some  magazine  article  that  when  the  esti- 
mates were  made  in  advance  for  the  traffic  which  would  probably 
move  through  the  Suez  Canal,  the  estimates  made  were  something 
of  the  character  you  are  making,  but  when  the  traffic  actually  came 
to  move,  the  traffic  amounted  to  only  52  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
the  traffic  that  was  estimated,  and  the  article  stated  that  the  difference 
was  caused  mainly  by  the  fact  that  the  entrances  and  clearances  did 
not  show  accuratelv  the  amount  of  traffic  which  actuaUy  moved. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Tne  estimated  tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  not 
reached  during  its  earlv  years  of  operation.  The  main  reason  was 
that  in  1869  most  of  tne  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  East  was 
handled  by  sailing  vessels  and  it  took  some  years  to  provide  steamers 
to  use  the  Suez  Canal.  What  the  author  of  the  article  may  have  had 
in  mind  was  this:  The  concessions  which  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  had  with 
the  Turkish  Government,  in  whose  territory  the  Suez  Canal  was  built, 
stated  that  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  might  charge  10  francs  toll  per  ton  of 
*'the  ship's  capacity,"  and  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  supposed  that  meant 
the  gross  tonnage  of  the  vessel;  they  found  out,  however,  that  that 
interpretation  was  protested,  and  they  were  finally  obUged  to  charge 
toJls  upon  the  net  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

That  matter  of  the  interpretation  of  ''ton  of  capacity *'  was  hotly 
contested  until  1874.  In  1873,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  the  convention  at  Constantinople,  representing  the 
different  interested  nations,  was  held,  and  tney  agreed  upon  the 
system  of  net  register  tonnage  that  has  since  been  in  force;  but  the 
ouez  Canal  Co.  even  then  refused  to  accept  it,  and  insisted  upon 
charging  upon  the  gross  tonnage,  until  in  1874  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment cfdled  out  10,000  troops  and  took  possession  of  tne  canal,  and 
De  L^seps  was  obliged  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  convention  of 
Constantinople.  There  was  a  quibble  oyer  tonnage  which  might  have 
thrown  out  of  gear  the  preliminary  estimate  of  Suez  Canal  tonnage, 
but  I  imagine  the  author  of  the  paper  you  refer  to  knew  nothing 
about  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  So  they  were  actually  permitted  in  the  first 
place  to  charge  on  the  gross  register  tonnage. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  convention  of 
the   powers  at  Constantinople.    The   Suez  Canal   Co.  had  much 
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trouble  in  fixing  the  basis  of  tolls.  It  took  them  five  years  to  settle 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Was  there  any  check  on  them  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  tolls? 

Dr.  Johnson.  They  were  allowed  by  their  concession  from  the 
Turkish  Government  to  charge  10  francs  a  ton.  It  all  hinged  upon 
what  the  meaning  of  the  word  "ton"  meant. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  making  your  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of 
traflSc  which  may  go  through  the  canal ,  have  you  considered  the  effect 
of  the  railroad  which  the  Canadian  Grovemment  is  building  from 
Hudsons  Bay  down  into  the  CTain  country  which  mav  divert  the  grain 
from  the  Saskatchewan  fiel&  from  the  east  into  the  west,  and  the 
roads  the  Mexican  Government  have  been  building  in  the  western 
part  of  Mexico  which  may  divert  traffic  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
east  coast,  and  the  railroads  which  have  been  building  in  Central 
America,  which  may  take  the  traffic  from  the  west  coast  over  to  the 
east  coast  and  pass  up  by  the  fruit  lines  and  other  lines  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  taken  into  account  none  of  those  factors. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  endeavored,  to  measure  with  conservatism 
and  scientific  accuracy  the  actual  tonnage  that  was  moving,  in  1909- 
10,  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  use  the  Panama  Canal.  I 
have  applied  to  the  tonnage  of  that  year  the  rate  of  increase  up  to 
1914  and  1915,  which  I  have  found  actually  to  have  prevailed  during 
the  previous  eleven  years.  I  have  assumed  nothing  as  to  what 
changes  will  take  place  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  I  imagine 
I  shall  consider,  if  I  live  twenty  years,  that  I  was  very  much  too 
conservative  in  my  figures. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Are  conditions  very  apt  to  average,  so  that  pos- 
sibly what  might  be  lost  there,  will  be  gained  somewhere  else? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  industrial  and 
commercial  forces  will  work  out.  Some  members  of  the  committee 
are  somewhat  concerned  about  the  shifting  of  industry  from  the 
central  west  backward  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  Something  of  that 
kind  may  transpire;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  transcontinental 
railroads  and  the  industries  of  the  central  west  will  find  a  way  to 
solve  the  problem.  I  do  not  think  Colorado,  for  instance,  is  going 
out  of  busmess. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Even  if  there  is  no  tollt 

Dr.  Johnson.  Even  if  there  is  no  toll. 

The  Chairman.  This  government  having  constructed  the  canal 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  can  charge  off  to  war  prepara- 
tion, and  wipe  out  the  cost,  and  then  proceed,  if  possible,  to  conduct 
the  canal  in  a  business  manner  so  as  to  derive  such  returns  as  it  can 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world.  If  that  theory  is  adopted,  do  y6u 
believe  that  conditions  are  such,  even  considering  all  these  prospects, 
that  Mr.  Stevens  has  enumerated,  do  you  believe  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  in  competing  and  doing  business  through  that  canal. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  doirt  think  we  shall  have  any  trouble  in  holding 
our  own. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  express  too  strongly  the  obligation  the 
committee  are  under  to  you  for  your  services  to  this  committee. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  has  treated 
me  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration. 
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Appendix  1. 
bboulation8  for  thb  navigation  of  the  subz  maritime  oanal. 

Extract  from  the  Act  of  Concession,  Dated  January  5, 1856. 

Art.  14.  We  hereby  solemnly  declare  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  successors  under 
reserve  of  ratification  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  the  great  maritime  canal 
from  Suez  to  Pelusium  and  ports  belongmg  to  it  henceforth  and  for  ever  open^  as 
neutral  passages  to  any  merchant  vessel  crossing  from  sea  to  sea  without  any  distmc- 
tion,  exclusion,  or  preference  whatever  for  persons  or  nationalities,  against  the  pay- 
ment of  dues  and  execution  of  regulations  established  by  the  said  universal  company 
grantee  for  the  working  of  the  said  canal  and  its  dependencies. 

Art.  17.  To  indem'niify  the  company  for  the  expenses  of  construction,  maintenance, 
and  working  devolving  upon  them  by  these  presents,  we  authorize  the  company 
henceforth,  and  during  the  whole  term  of  their  lease  as  determined  by  clauses  1  and  3 
of  the  preceding  article,  to  establish  and  levy  for  the  passage  through  the  canals  and 
ports  thereunto  anpertaining,  navigation,  pilotage,  towage,  tracking  or  berthing  dues 
according  to  tarins  which  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  modify  at  all  times  upon  the 
following  express  conditions: 

First.  That  these  dues  be  collected  without  exception  or  favor  from  all  ships, 
under  like  conditions. 

Second.  That  the  tariffs  be  published  three  months  before  they  come  into  force  in 
the  capitals  and  principal  commercial  ports  of  all  nations  whom  they  may  concern. 

Thira.  That  for  the  special  navigation  due  the  maximum  toll  shall  not  exceed  10 
francs  per  ton  of  capacity  on  vessels  and  per  head  of  passenger. 

rboulations. 

Article  1. 

On  receiving  a  copy  of  the  present  r^ulations  captains  of  ships  bind  themselves  to 
abide  by  and  conform  themselves  to  these  rules  in  all  points,  to  comply  with  any 
requisition  made  in  view  of  their  proper  carrying  out,  and  obey  all  signals  prescribed 
in  the  special  book  of  signals,  of  which  a  copy  is  placed  at  their  disposal.' 

Article  2. 

Transit  through  the  Suez  Canal  is  open  to  ships  of  all  nations  on  condition  that  their 
draft  of  water,  as  ascertained  by  the  officials  of  the  company,  does  not  exceed  8  meters 
53  centimeters  ((28  feet  English),  and  that  they  are  well  found  in  every  respect  for 
navigation  in  the  canal. 

Towaj^e  is  compulsory  in  the  case  of: 

1.  Sailing  ships  above  50  tons  gross. 

2.  Any  ship  not  considered  by  the  officials  of  the  company  as  fulfilling  the  conditions 
necessary  for  safe  navigation. 

3.  Ships  carrying  in  bulk  any  quantity  whatever  of  petroleum  or  by-products  of 
petroleum,  havmg  a  flash  point  below  23°  C.  (73°  F.). 

In  all  cases  other  than  the  above,  ships  may  demand  to  be  towed  or  convoyed  through 
the  canal,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified.  In  such  cases  towing  or 
convoying  is  not  compulsory  on  the  company,  wno  undertake  it  only  in  so  far  as  tJbey 
have  any  tugboats  disengaged. 

Article  3. 

The  maximum  speed  of  all  ships  passing  through  the  canal  is  fixed  at  10  kilometers 
(5 J  nautical  miles)  per  hour. 

iSeep.  51,  theparticiilaraorroadsand  harbor  pttot  aignals,  aa  well  as  signals  special  to  certain  vessela, 
and  siffoals  to  be  shown  by  dredgers  at  work  in  Port  Said. 
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Abticle  4. 

EveiT  vessel  measuring  more  than  100  tons  gross  measurement  must  talce  on  board 
either  for  entering  or  leaving  the  ports  of  Port  Said  and  Port  Thewfik,  or  for  passing 
through  the  canal,  a  pilot  of  the  company,  who  will  furnish  all  particulars  as  to  the 
course  to  be  steered. 

The  captain  is  held  responsible  for  all  groundings  and  accidents  of  whatsoever  kind 
resulting  irom  the  handling  and  navigating  of  his  ship  by  day  or  by  night. 

Pilots  place  at  the  disposal  of  captains  of  vessels  their  experience  and  practical 
knowied^  of  the  canal;  but  as  they  can  not  be  specially  acquainted  with  the  deiecta 
or  peculiarities  of  each  steamer  and  her  machinery  in  navigating,  stopping,  steering, 
etc.,  the  responsibility  as  regards  the  handling  of  the  ship  devolves  solely  upon  the 
captain. 

Article  5. 

Ships  take  their  moorings  at  Port  Said  or  Port  Thewfik  at  such  berth  as  the  officials 
of  the  company  may  direct. 

Ships  moored  in  Port  Said  harbor  carry  by  night  the  lights  prescribed  by  article  11 
of  the  international  regulations  for  preventmg  collisions  at  sea.  Nevertheless,  ships 
moored  at  right  angles  with  the  banks  must  carry  the  forward  white  light  at  the  extreme 
bows  at  a  sufficient  height  that  it  shall  be  clearly  visible. 

When  a  ship  intending  to  proceed  throiu^h  the  canal  has  taken  her  moorings,  the 
captain  must  enter  his  ship  at  the  transit  office  and  pay  all  dues  for  passage,  and  when 
there  is  occasion  for  pilotage,  towage,  and  berthii^.  A  receipt  is  delivered  to  him, 
which  serves  as  a  voucher  in  case  of  need. 

The  following  written  information  must  be  handed  in  by  the  captain  : 

Name  and  nationality  of  (he  ship,  to  be  identified  by  exhibiting  the  ship's  papezs 
respective  thereto. 

Name  of  the  captain. 

Names  of  the  owners  and  charterem* 

Port  of  sailing. 

Port  of  destination. 

Draft  of  water. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Number  of  passengers  as  shown  by  the  passenger  list. 

Statement  of  crew  as  shown  by  the  muster-roll  and  its  schedules.  (Sailors  occa- 
sionally taken  on  board  of  vessels  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  are  not  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  crew  and  are  tax^  in  conformity  with  par.  5  of  art.  11  of  the 
present  regulations.) 

Capacity  of  the  ship  according  to  her  lepl  measurement  authenticated  by  j>n>duc- 
ing  her  special  canal  certificate,  or  her  official  papers  established  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  International  Tonnage  Commission  assembled  at  Constantinople  in 
1873. 

Article  6. 

The  company  prescribes  the  hour  of  departure  of  each  ship  and  all  subsequent 
stopping  and  restarting,  as  well  as  all  other  movements  of  the  ship,  in  such  manner 
as  to  give  full  security  to  navigation  as  well  as  to  insure,  as  much  as  possible,  the  rapid 
passage  of  mail  steamers. 

Consequently  no  ship  can  demand  as  a  right  immediate  passage  through  the  canal, 
neither  will  any  claim  be  admitted  in  connection  with  any  delay  arising  from  the 
foregoing  causes. 

Kmil  steamers  are  all  steamers  periomang  a  regular  mail  service  under  contract 
with  a  Government,  at  fixed  dates  appointed  in  advance,  and  having  been  duly 
vouched  for  as  such. 

Mail  steamers,  ships  carrying  bulk  oil,  or  notified  as  having  explosives  on  board,  and 
ships  under  quarantine,  must  show  the  signals  prescribed  in  the  special  book  of 
signals.' 

Article  7. 

All  ships  ready  to  enter  the  canal  must  have  their  yards  braced  forward,  their 
ladders  and  jib  booms  run  in,  and  their  boats  swung  in. 
They  must  also  have  two  bow  anchors  ready  to  let  go. 
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Abticlb  8. 

Sbction  1.  Eveiy  ship  must,  during  her  passage  through  the  canal,  have  a  boat 
ready  to  be  lowerea  at  once  with  a  hawser  to  tie  up  at  the  mooring  posts. 

Sbc.  2.  As  soon  as  a  ship  has  tied  up,  whether  in  or  out  of  a  siding,  she  must 
hoist  the  signals  prescribed  in  the  special  book  of  signals. 

All  ships  whether  made  fast  in  a  siding,  or  moored  at  any  point,  or  aground  in  the 
canal,  must  ease  their  hawsera  in  order  to  give  free  passage  to  tugs,  steam  launches, 
hopper  barges,  and  any  other  craft  of  a  light  draft' that  may  have  to  pass  them. 

Tne  captain  must  set  a  watch  both  by  day  and  night,  tne  men  to  be  in  readiness 
to  ease  or  cut  hawsers  as  may  be  required. 

Sec.  3.  All  steamera,  tugs  included,  must  stop  whenever  passage  ahead  is  not  clear. 

They  must  also  slow  down  in  passing  sidings,  sections  of  the  banks  being  stone  &ced 
or  cutback,  as  well  as  all  ships  in  siaings  or  underway,  hoppera,  dredgera,  and  other 
floating  plant. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  a  collision  appears  probable,  ships  must  not  hesitate  to  run 
aground  and  thus  avoid  the  collision. 

Sec.  5.  Ships  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  are  not  allowed  to  overtake  one 
another  under  way  in  the  canal. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  being  allowed  to  pass  another  one  ahead  of  her,  she  must  con- 
form with  the  company's  directions  to  that  effect. 

Sec.  6.  Navigation  of  sailing  craft  of  every  description  by  night  is  entirely  forbidden. 

Sec.  7.  Steamers  intending  to  go  through  the  canal  by  night  must  first  satisfy  the 
officials  of  the  company  in  Port  Said  or  Port  Thewfik,  that  they  are  provided: 

1.  With  an  electric  searchlight,  or  searchlights  showing  the  channel  1,200  meters 
ahead,  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  rapid  splitting  up  of  the  beam  of  ra3rs  into 
two  separate  segments  of  5^  each  with  a  dark  sector  in  tne  middle  also  of  5^. 

2.  With  electric  lights  poweriul  enough  to  light  up  a  circular  area  of  about  200 
meters  diameter,  aroimd  tne  ship. 

The  officials  of  the  company  decide  whether  the  apparatus  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  reffulations  in  order  to  insure  safe  navigation  of  the  canal  at  ni^t;  special  insist- 
ance  wifl  be  exercised  on  care  being  taken  uiat  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  dynamo 
engine  does  not  obstruct  the  light. 

Ni^ht  tnmsit  may  be  stopped  in  case  of  damage  to,  or  imperfection  in,  the  electrical 
appliances. 

Sec.  8.  During  night  transit  ships  must  show  their  regulation  lights  and  keep  a  man 
on  the  lookout  forward. 

When  a  ship  imdar  night  transit  is  about  to  tie  up,  whether  in  or  out  of  a  siding,  she 
must  at  once  extinguish  ner  electric  searchlight  or  searchlights  and  turn  on  her  electric 
masthead  lights.  When  die  has  completed  tyinp  up  she  must  extinguish  her  electric 
masthead  lights  and  her  navigating  lights  and  hoist  the  lights  prescribed  in  the  special 
book  of  signals. 

All  ships  navigating  by  night  in  the  Larg^e  Bitter  Lake  must  extinguist;  their  electric 
searchlifi^t  or  searchlights,  until  they  a^m  enter  the  fairway  of  the  canal  proper. 

Any  ship  coining  into  Port  Said  by  night  from  the  south  must  extinguish  her  electric 
searchlight  or  searchlights  on  making  ue  harbor. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  a  ship  navigating  by  night  is  accidentally  stopped  on  her  way, 
her  white  light  astern  at  once  be  replaced  by  a  red  light.  In  case  other  vessels  are 
following  her  she  must,  at  the  same  time,  sound  her  steam  whistle  four  or  five  times  in 
close  succession,  repeating  this  at  a  few  moments'  interval  until  the  ship  following  her 
repeats  this  signal  which  must  be  taken  as  an  order  to  slacken  speed  at  once  with  a  view 
to  stopping,  u  need  be. 

In  case  of  groimdin^  the  captain  must  also  immediately  signal  to  that  effect  con- 
formably with  the  indications  m  the  book  of  signals. 

Sec.  10.  Navigation  by  night  by  steamers  not  provided  with  electric  li^rht  is  only 
authorized  under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  captain  assuming  entire  reepon- 
sibilitv  for  any  delay,  mishap  or  damage  of  any  description  that  may  happen  to  his 
own  sfaipi  as  well  as  tor  any  similar  accidents  he  may  cause  to  other  ships  in  transit 
or  to  the  company's  craft  and  plant  happening  to  be  in  the  canal.  Ships  navi^ting 
under  these  conditions  remain  subject  to  all  other  rules  regarding  night  transit. 

Abticlb  9. 

In  case  of  a  diip  g[rounding,  the  officials  of  the  company  alone  are  empowered  to 
prescribe  and  supervise  all  operations  required  to  get  her  on.  including  imloading  and 
towing  if  necessary,  commanders  placing  at  their  disposal  all  available  means. 

AH  attempts  on  the  part  of  other  ships  to  get  off  a  ship  aground  are  strictly  prohibited. 
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When  a  ship  grounds  or  stops  in  the  canal  in  consequence  of  an  accident  other  than 
collision,  the  company,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstruction  in  the  fairway  with  all  pood- 
ble  speed  and  to  hasten  the  restarting  of  the  grounded  or  stopped  ship,  does  not  claim 
any  reimbursement  whatso^er  of  expenses  incurred  in  getting  off  the  ship  or  towing 
her,  if  necessary,  as  far  as  the  n«xt  siaing.  If  from  such  siding  the  ship  continues  her 
journey  in  tow,  she  must  pay  tovrage  charges  as  scheduled  in  the  present  regulationa. 

It  is,  moreover,  well  understood  that  ships  bear  all  expenses  incurred  in  repairs,  or 
putting  into  condition,  necessary  to  remed>[  such  daiaage  as  might  interfere  with 
restarting,  whatever  be  the  time  at  which  this  damage  may  have  occurred,  and  that 
they  may  remain  responsible  for  all  d&mages  which  may  be  the  consequence  of  the 
grounding. 

When  a  ship  grounds  or  stop  in  the  roads  or  ports  from  whatever  cause,  or  in  the 
canal  itself  in  consequence  ol  collision,  all  charges  of  getting  the  ship  on,  towing, 
unloading,  reloading,  etc.,  are  chained  to  the  ship  and  must  be  paid,  as  per  atatement 
drawn  up  by  the  company,  before  leaving  Port  Thewfik  or  Port  Said. 

Article  10. 

The  following  prohibitions  are  hereby  notified  to  captains: 

1.  Overloading  the  deck,  before  entering  the  canal,  with  coals  or  other  merchandise 
which  might  alter  the  general  stability  of  the  vessel  or  would  impede  her  proper 
navigation. 

2.  Anchoring  in  the  canal,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

3.  Throwing  overboard  in  the  ports  of  the  canal,  or  at  any  point  during  tiaiisit  from 
sea  to  sea,  earth,  ashes,  cinders,  or  articles  of  any  kind. 

4.  Picking  up,  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the  company's  officials,  anything 
that  may  have  Mien  into  the  canal .  Whenever  any  object  wnatsoever  foils  overboard^ 
the  circumstance  must  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  pilot,  ^dio  is  instructed  to 
report  such  information  to  the  company's  officials  at  the  nearest  station. 

The  salvage,  by  whatever  means,  of  articles  that  may  have  follen  overboard,  is 
always  at  the  captain's  expense.  Such  articles  shall  be  handed  to  him  on  payment  of 
any  expense  incurred. 

5.  Allowing  any  gunshots  to  be  fired. 

6.  Sounding  their  steam  whistle  in  the  ports  of  the  canal,  except  as  an  abnn  signal 
in  case  of  serious  danger. 

7.  Burial  in  the  bi^ks  of  the  canal. 

Abticlb  11. 

Section  1 .  The  net  tonnage  resulting  from  the  system  of  measurement  laid  down  by 
the  International  Commission  of  Constantinople  and  inscribed  on  the  special  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  competent  authorities  or  on  the  ship's  official  papers,  is  the  basis  for 
levying  the  special  navigation  due  which  is  at  present  7  francs  25  centimes. 

In  levying  the  dues,  any  alteration  of  net  tonnage  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the 
above-mentioned  certificate  or  papers  is  taken  into  account. 

Sec  2.  The  canal  authorities  may  ascertain  whether  cargo  or  passengers  are  carried 
in  any  spaces  which,  as  shown  by  the  certificate  of  tonnage,  have  not  b^n  included  in 
the  gross  measurement,  or  which  were  allowed  as  deductions  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  crew  after  measurement,  or  which  being  within  the  engine,  boiler,  or  bunker 
space,  form  no  part  of  the  net  tonnage  shown  on  the  certificate. 

And  generally  may  verify  whether  all  the  spaces  which  ou^t  to  be  included  in  the 
tonnage  are  entered  on  the  certificate  and  are  exactly  determined  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  Every  vessel  not  provided  with  a  special  certificate  or  official  papeis  giving 
the  net  tonnage  laid  down  by  the  Constantinople  commission,  is  measured  by  the 
company's  officials  in  conformity  with  the  Constantinople  rules,  and  must  pay  her 
dues  on  such  measurement  until  she  produces  a  special  certificate  issued  by  the 
authorities  of  her  own  country. 

Sec.  4.  Ships  in  ballast  are  allowed  a  reduction  of  2  francs  50  centimes  per  ton  on 
the  full  transit  rate. 

Any  ship  carrying  mails  or  passengers  or  having  in  her  holds  coals  or  merchaadiBe 
of  any  description,  m  whatever  quantity,  is  not  considered  as  being  in  ballast. 

The  space  occupied  by  bunker  coal  must  not  exceed  in  volume  75  per  cent  of  the 
engine  room  as  measured.' 

Sec.  5.  Transit  dues  are  charged  on  all  passengers  at  the  rate  of  10  francs  per  pas- 
senger above  12  yeare  of  age,  and  5  franc  per  passenger  between  3  and  12. 

Children  under  3  years  of  age  pay  no  dues. 

1  See  p.  39,  art.  16,  o<  the  regalatloDs  for  the  meaenremcnt  of  tonnafs. 
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Sec.  6.  A  reduction  of  one-half  of  the  dues  is  allowed  to  ships  and  passengers  using 
the  canal  only  as  &ur  as  Ismailia,  or,  conversely,  from  Ismailia  to  either  Port  Said  or 
Port  Thewfik  only. 

Sec.  7.  All  transit  and  passenger  dues  must  be  prepaid  at  Port  Said  or  Port  Thewfik. 

Sec.  8.  The  berthing  or  anchorage  dues  at  Port  Said,  Ismailia  and  off  the  company's 
embankment  at  Port  Thewfik,  are  nxed  at  2  centimes  per  ton,  per  day,  whatever  oe  the 
duration  of  the  ship's  stay,  but  the  first  24  hours  are  not  included.  These  dues  are 
payable  every  10  days. 

Sec.  9.  Claims  for  errors  in  the  declaration  of  tonnage  or  in  the  levying  of  the  dues 
must  be  sent  in  within  a  month  after  the  ship's  passage  through  the  canal. 

No  erroneous  application  of  the  tariff  can  ever  be  Drought  forward  as  a  precedent 
against  the  company. 

Article  12. 

Section  1.  The  charge  for  towage  over  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  as  follows: 

1.  When  towage  is  compulsory  (see  art.  2): 

For  steamers,  50  centimes  per  ton  of  the  ship's  net  tonnage,  subject  to  keeping  her 
engines  going  or  in  readiness  to  assist  the  tug,  tne  inaximum  chaige  being  2,500  francs. 

For  steamers  imable  to  ^ve  the  assistance  of  their  propelling  power,  or  not  desiring 
to  do  so,  and  for  sailine  ships  above  400  tons  gross,  1  franc  per  ton  of  the  ship's  net  ton- 
nage, the  maximum  charge  being  5,000  francs. 

2.  When  towage  is  not  compulsory,  but  takes  place  at  the  captain's  request: 

For  ships  using  their  engines  or  holding  them  in  readiness,  1  franc  per  ton  of  the 
ship's  net  tonnage,  1,200  francs  being  a  nunimum  charge. 

For  ships  not  desiring  to  assist  the  tug  with  their  propelling  power,  2  francs  per  ton 
of  the  ship's  net  tonnage,  2,000  francs  beii^  a  minimum  charge. 

3  When  a  tug  tows  a  vessel  one-half  of  tne  length  of  the  canal  only,  one-half  of  the 
dues  above  specified  for  towage  over  the  whole  length  is  charged. 

No  other  division  than  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  canal  is  admitted  in  charging 
for  towage:  from  Ismailia  to  Port  Said  being  considered  one-half,  and  from  Ismailia 
to  Port  Thewfik  the  other  half. 

4.  By  way  of  exception  to  the  above  scale  of  charges,  a  rate  of  charge  is  fixed  by 
private  a^ement  for  the  towage,  whether  compulsory  or  optional,  of  lighters,  dredgers, 
and  floating  appliances  of  any  description.  The  towage  charge  for  sailing  ships  with 
a  tonnage  of  400  tons  gross,  or  imder,  is  also  fixed  by  private  agreement. 

All  ships  towed  must  furnish  their  own  warps. 

Sec  2.  The  chaige  to  ships  applying  for  towage  to  or  from  the  roads  by  the  com- 

Sany's  tugs,  is  fixed  at  10  centimes  per  ton  of  their  net  tonnage:  At  Port  Said,  for  the 
istance  between  the  inner  docks  and  the  end  of  the  jetties  and  conversely;  at  Port 
Thewfik,  for  the  distance  between  the  docks  and  the  roads  and  conversely;  the  mini- 
mum charge  being  25  francs. 

For  towage  over  a  greater  distance,  the  charge  is  fixed  by  private  agreement. 

Sec  3.  When  a  ship  requires  a  tug  to  act  as  a  tender,  the  charge  for  convoying  is 
1,200  francs  per  dav  if  a  tug  of  the  first  class  be  employed,  and  800  francs  per  day  for  a 
tug  of  the  second  class.  In  the  event  of  stoppage,  the  tug  renders  assistance  in  getting 
the  vessel  under  way  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  If  the  vessel  is  towed  oy  the 
tender  any  distance  exceeding  that  from  one  station  to  another,  the  charge  for  towage 
mav  be  demanded  in  lieu  of  the  charge  for  doing  duty  as  a  tender. 

SEC  4.  In  all  other  cases,  tug  hire  is  invoiced  at  the  tariff  rates  annexed  to  the 
present  r^ulations. 

Sec  5.  Shipowners  are  authorized  to  have  their  vessels  towed  or  convoyed  by  their 
own  tugs,  or  tugs  on  hire,  under  their  entire  responsibility.    Such  tugs  must  be  , 
approved  of  by  the  canal  company. 

Ships  towecf  or  convoyed  by  approved  tugs,  however,  pay  50  centimes  per  ton  as 
towage  dues. 

Such  approved  tugs,  whenever  they  tow  or  convoy  vessels  belonging  to  their  own 
proper  owners,  are  free  of  an v  tax  whatever. 

Whenever  they  go  through  the  canal  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  vessels  of  their 
owners  which  they  are  about  to  tow  or  convoy,  or  when  returning  to  their  home  berth 
after  having  towed  or  convoyed  the  said  vessels,  tugs  are  not  liable  to  payment  of  the 
special  navigation  dues,  but  they  must  take  a  pilot  on  board. 

They  must  carry  neither  goods  nor  passengers;  the  fact  of  having  on  board  passengers 
or  goods  renders  tnem  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  dues  and  charges  to  whicn  ships  in 
transit  are  subject. 

Whenever  approved,  tugs  are  used  for  towing  or  convojdng  vessels  not  belonging  to 
their  own  proper  owners,  the  same  dues  and  chaiges  are  levied  on  them,  for  every 
passage  through  the  canal,  as  on  ships  in  transit. 
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NotwitUbtanding  the  special  treatment  here  specified,  tuss  belonging  to  private 
owners  are  subject  to  the  strict  observance  of  all  other  articles  of  the  regiuations  relative 
to  vessels  under  way  or  berthed. 

Article  13. 

Pilotage  in  or  out  of  Port  Said  is  chaiged  for  as  follows: 

1.  For  ships  not  going  through  the  canal: 

By  day,  steamers,  25  Sancs;  sailing  vessels,  10  francs. 

By  night  (between  sunset  and  sunnse),  steamers,  50  francs;  sailing  vessels,  20  francs. 

2.  For  ships  going  through  the  canal: 
By  day,  free. 

By  night,  steamers,  25  francs;  sailing  vessels,  10  francs. 

Pilotage  in  or  out  of  Port  Said  is  compulsory  on  all  ships  above  100  tons  gross  measure- 
ment. 

Pilotage  in  or  out  of  Port  Thewfik,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  is  not  charged  for. 

When  Uie  pilot  is  kept  on  board  beyond  the  time  required  for  pilotage  proper,  a 
charge  of  20  francs  per  day  is  due. 

Article  14. 

The  navigation  of  all  undecked  vessels  is  governed  bv  special  relations,  a  copy 
of  which  is  handed  to  the  masters  of  all  craft  engaged  in  that  navigation  about  to  enter 
the  canal. 

All  dues  are  chaiged  at  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  present  regulations,  notably  aa 
regards  the  transit  dues  of  article  11. 

When  navigation  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  the  transit  dues 
are  charged  proportionately  to  the  distance  covered,  reckoned  from  station  to  station. 

Article  15. 

Shipping  of  every  description,  whether  native  craft,  lighters,  ships,  or  other  vessels, 
effecting  a  complete  return  journey  between  Ismailia  and  Port  Said,  or  conversely,  one- 
half  of  tne  journey  being  effected  m  ballast  or  empty  and  the  other  half  laden,  are  not 
liable  to  the  special  navigsttion  dues,  and  are  charged  2  francs  60  centimes  per  ton  on 
the  laden  portion  of  the  journey  only.  Payment  must  in  every  case  be  made  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  journey. 

Any  other  dues  are  payable  in  full. 

Article  16. 

All  charges  prescribed  in  these  regulations  must  be  paid  in  cash.  Payments  may 
be  tendered  either  at  the  company's  offices  in  Egypt  or  at  the  head  office  in  Paris  or 
to  any  duly  appointed  agent  of  the  company. 

In  the  case  of  amounts  tendered  otherwise  than  at  the  company's  offices  in  the 
Isthmus  receipts  are  delivered  to  shipowners  or  consignees,  whicn  the  captain  tenders 
as  cash  to  the  company's  officials  in  Egypt  appointed  to  collect  the  dues. 

In  case  of  payments  tendered  too  lato  for  receipts  reaching  captains  by  post,  the 
company  are  prepared  to  wire  out  to  their  Port  Said  office,  at  owner's  cost,  due  notice 
of  the  payment. 

Whenever  amounts  th^s  paid  in  advance  are  insufficient  for  the  dischar^  in  full  of 
all  charges  and  incidental  expenses  due  by  ships,  the  balance  must  be  paid  in  Egypt 
at  the  company's  offices. 

Extract  from  the  Regulations  for  the  Measurement  of  Tonnage  Recom> 
mended  by  the  international  tonnage  commission  assembled  at  con- 
8tantinoplb  in  1873. 

[liinute  of  prooeedlogB  21,  Appendix  II.] 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  The  gross  tonnage  or  total  capacity  of  ships  comprises  the  exact  measurement  of 
aU  spaces  (without  any  exception)  below  the  upper  deck,  as  well  as  of  all  permanently 
covered  and  closed-in  spaces  on  that  deck. 

N.  B. — By  permanently  covered  and  closed-in  spaces  on  the  upper  deck  are  to  be 
understood  all  those  which  are  separated  off  by  declcs  or  coverings  or  fixed  partitions, 
and  therefore  represent  an  increase  of  capacity  which  might  be  used  for  the  stowage  oi 
merchandise,  or  for  the  berthing  and  accommodation  of  tne  passengers  or  of  the  o£Efcei9 
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and  crew.  Thus  any  one  or  more  openinffs,  either  in  the  deck  or  covermge,  or  in  the 
partitions,  or  a  break  in  the  deck,  or  the  absence  of  a  portion  of  the  partition,  will  not 
prevent  such  spaces  being  comprised  in  the  gross  tonnage  if  they  can  ke  easily  closed 
in  after  admeasurement  and  thus  better  fitted  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  passengers. 
But  the  spaces  under  awning  decks  without  other  connection  with  the  body  of  the 
ship  than  the  props  necessary  for  supporting  them,  which  are  not  spaces  ''separated 
o£f  ^  and  are  permanently  exposed  to  the  weather  and  the  sea,  will  not  be  comprised 
in  the  gross  tonnage,  altnough  thev  may  serve  to  shelter  the  ship's  crew,  the  deck 
passenffers,  and  even  merchandise  Known  as  ''deck  loads/' 

2.  "Deck  loads"  are  not  comprised  in  the  measurement. 

3.  Closed  spaces  for  the  use  or  possible  use  of  passengers  will  not  be  deducted  from 
the  gross  tonnage. 

4.  The  determination  of  deductions  for  coal  spaces  may  be  effected  either  by  the 
rules  of  the  European  Danube  Commission  of  1871  or  by  the  exact  measurement  of 
fixed  bunkers. 

BULB  n— -rOB  LADBN  SHIPS. 

Abt.  9.  When  ships  have  their  caigo  on  board,  or  when  for  any  other  reason  their 
tonnage  can  not  be  ascertained  by  means  of  Rule  I,  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 

Measure  the  length  on  the  upper  deck  from  the  outside  of  the  outer  plank  at  the 
stem  to  the  aftside  of  the  stempost,  deducting  therefrom  the  distance  oetween  the 
af  tside  of  the  stempost  and  the  rabbet  of  the  stempost  at  the  point  where  the  counter- 
plank  crosses  ilt. 

Measure  also  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  ship  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  planking 
or  wales. 

Then,  having  first  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  ship  on  both  sides  thereof,  the 
height  of  the  upper  deck  at  the  ship's  sides,  girt  the  ship  at  the  greatest  breadth  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  keef  from  the  height  so  marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
ship,  on  tne  one  side,  to  the  height  so  marked  on  the  other  side,  by  passing  a  chain 
under  the  keel;  to  half  the  girth  thus  taken  add  half  the  main  br^th;  square  the 
sum,  multiply  the  result  by  the  length  of  the  ship  taken  as  aforesaid;  then  multiply 
this  product  oy  the  Victor  0.17  (seventeen  hundredths)  in  the  case  of  ships  built  oi 
wood,  and  by  the  Victor  0.18  (eighteen  hundredths)  in  the  case  of  ships  built  of  iron. 
The  product  will  give  approximately  the  cubical  contents  of  the  ship,  and  the  general 
tonnage  can  be  ascertamed  by  dividiig  by  100  or  by  2.83,  according  as  the  measure- 
ments are  taken  in  English  feet  or  in  meters. 

Abt.  10.  If  there  be  a  break,  a  poop,  or  other  permanent  covered  and  closed-in 
spaces  (as  defined  in  the  general  prmciplee)  on  the  upper  deck,  the  tonnage  of  such 
spaces  shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  together  the  mean  length,  bread (h,  and 
depth  of  such  spaces,  and  dividing  the  product  by  100  or  2.83,  according  as  the  measure- 
ments are  taken  in  English  feet  or  meters,  and  the  Quotient  so  obtained  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  tonnage  of  such  space,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  other  tonnage  in  order  to 
determine  the  gross  tonnage  or  total  capacity  of  the  ship. 

DBDUCnONS  '  TO  BB  MADB  FBOM  THB  OB088  TONNAOB  IN  OBDBB  TO  A8CBBTAIN  TBB 

NBT  TONNAGB. 

Abt.  11.  To  find  from  the  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  as  above  set  forth  the  official,  or 
net  renter  tonnage,  either  for  sailing  vessels  or  for  steamships,  the  following  mode  of 
operation  must  be  resorted  to. 

Sailing  vessdi, 

Abt.  12.  For  sailing  vessels  deduct:  The  spaces  exclusively  and  entirely  occapied 
by  the  crew  and  the  ship's  officers,  those  taken  up  by  the  cookhouse  and  latnnes 
exd\isively  used  by  the  ship's  officers  and  crew,  wnether  they  be  situated  above  or 
below  the  upper  deck;  the  covered  and  closed-in  spaces,  if  there  be  any  situated  on 
the  upper  deck,  and  used  for  working  the  helm,  the  capstan,  the  anchor  gear,  and  for 
keeping  the  charts,  su^ds,  and  other  instruments  of  navigation. 

Each  of  the  spaces  <&ducted  as  above  may  J^e  limited  according  to  the  requirements 
and  customs  of  each  country,  but  the  deduction  must  never  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
5  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

A  Extract  from  the  final  report  of  the  International  Tonnage  CommisBion  aeaembled  at  Constantinople  In 
1873. 

8xc  17.  It  is  recommended  that  a  penal  provisioo  ahaU  be  enacted  to  the  effect  that  If  any  of  the  per- 
manent spaces  ^^iich  have  been  deducted  shall  be  employed  either  for  the  use  of  merchandise  or  passengers, 
sr  in  any  way  profitably  employed  for  earning  freight,  that  space  shall  be  added  to  the  net  tonnage,  and 
never  more  be  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 60 
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Art.  13.  The  meafiurement  of  these  spaces  is  to  be  effected  according  to  ttie  rales 
set  forth  for  the  measurement  of  covered  and  closed-in  spaces  on  the  upper  deck;  the 
result,  obtained  by  deducting  the  total  of  sudi  allowances  from  the  gross  tonnage, 
represents  the  net  or  register  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels. 

SteamMpi. 

Art.  14.  For  vessels  propelled  by  steam  or  any  other  mechanical  power,  deduct: 

1.  The  same  spaces  as  for  sailing  vessels  (art.  12)  with  the  limitaaon  to  6  per  cent 
of  thegross  tonnage; 

2.  Tne  spaces  occupied  by  the  engines,  boilers,  coal  bunkers,  shaft  trunks  of  screw 
steamers,  and  the  spaces  between  decks  and  in  the  covered  and  closed-in  erections 
on  the  upper  deck  surrounding  the  funnels,  and  required  for  the  introduction  of  air 
and  light  mto  the  engine  rooms,  and  for  the  proper  working  of  the  engines  themselves. 
Such  deductions  can  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

Art.  15.  The  measurement  of  the  spaces  allowed  for  both  in  sailing  vessels  and  in 
steamships  (sec.  1  of  art.  14)  is  to  be  enected  according  to  the  rules  set  forth  in  articles 
12  and  13  for  sailing  vessels. 

Spaces  for  which  allowances  are  made  in  steamships  only  (sec.  2  of  art.  14)  are 
measured  according  to  the  following  rules: 

Ships  having  coal  bunkers  with  moveable  partitions. 

Art.  16.  In  8hii>s  that  do  not  have  fixed  bunkers,  but  transverse  bunkers  with 
moveable  partitions,  with  or  without  lateral  bunkers,  measure  the  space  occupied  by 
the  engine-rooms,  and  add  to  it,  for  screw  steamers  75  per  cent,  and  tor  paddle  steam- 
ers, 50  per  cent  of  such  space. 

ay  the  space  occupied  by  the  engine  rooms  is  to  be  understood  that  occupied  by  the 
engme  room  itself  and  by  the  boiler  room  together  with  the  spaces  s(rictly  required 
for  their  working,  with  the  addition  of  the  space  taken  up  by  the  shaft-trunk  in  screw 
steamers  and  the  spaces  between  decks  which  inclose  tne  funnels  and  are  necessary 
for  the  admission  of  air  and  li^ht  into  the  engine  rooms. 

These  spaces  are  measured  in  the  following  manner: 

Measure  the  mean  depth  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  engines  and  boilers  from  its 
crown  to  the  ceiling  at  the  limber  strake,  meftsure  also  three,  or,  if  necessary,  more 
than  three  breadths  of  the  space  at  the  middle  of  its  depth,  taking  one  of  such  measure- 
ments at  each  end  and  another  at  the  middle  of  the  length;  take  the  mean  of  such 
breadths :  measure  also  the  mean  length  of  the  space  between  the  foremost  and  aftermost 
bulkheaas  or  limits  of  its  length,  excluding  such  parts,  if  any,  as  are  not  actually 
occupied  by  or  required  for  the  proper  workmg  of  the  engines  and  boilers. 

Multipl]f  together  these  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  below  the  crown. 

Then  find  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  or  spaces,  if  any,  between  tiie  crown 
aforesaid  and  the  uppermost  or  poop  deck,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  are  framed  in 
for  the  machinery  or  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  by  multiplying  together  the 
length,  depth,  and  breadth  thereof. 

Add  sucn  contents  as  well  as  those  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  shaft-trunk  to  Uie 
cubical  contents  of  the  space  below  the  crown;  divide  the  sum  by  100  or  by  2.83. 
according  as  the  measures  are  taken  in  feet  or  meters  and  the  result  shall  be  deemea 
to  be  the  tonnage  corresponding  to  the  engine  and  boiler  room  which  serves  as  basis 
for  the  deductions  referred  to. 

If  in  any  ship  in  which  the  space  aforesaid  is  to  be  measured,  the  engines  and  boilers 
are  fitted  in  separate  compartments,  the  contents  of  each  shall  be  measured  separately 
in  like  manner,  according  to  the  above  rules,  and  the  sum  of  their  several  results  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  the  engine  rooms  which  serves,  as  aforesaid,  as  basis 
for  the  total  deductions. 

Skips  with  fixed  coal  hunkers. 

Art.  17.  In  ships  with  fixed  coal  bunkers,  measure  the  mean  length  of  the  engine 
and  boiler  room,  mcluding  the  coal  bunkers.  Ascertain  the  area  of  three  transverse 
sections  of  the  ship  ^as  set  forth  in  the  rules  given  in  articles  3  and  4  for  the  calculation 
of  the  gross  tonnage)  to  the  deck  which  covers  the  engine. 

One  of  these  three  sections  must  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  aforesaid  length, 
and  the  two  others  through  the  two  extremities. 

Add  to  the  sum  of  the  two  extreme  sections  four  times  the  middle  one,  and  multiply 
the  sum  thus  obtained  by  the  third  of  the  distance  between  the  sections.    This  jHToduct 
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divided  by  100,  if  the  measio^ments  are  taken  in  Englidi  feet,  or  by  2.88  if  they  aie 
taken  in  meters,  gives  the  tonnage  of  the  space  in  question. 

If  the  engines,  boilers,  and  bunkers  are  in  separate  compartments,  they  are  sepa^ 
rately  measured,  as  above  set  forth,  and  the  results  are  added  together. 

In  screw  steamers  the  contents  of  the  shaft-trunk  are  measured  by  ascertaining  the 
mean  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  theseuiree 
dimensions  divided  by  100  or  2.83  according  as  the  measurements  are  taken  in  BngUsh 
feet  or  in  meters,  gives  the  tonnage  of  such  space. 

The  tonnage  of  the  following  spaces  between  decks,  and  in  the  covered  and  closed-in 
erections  on  the  upper  deck,  is  ascertained  by  the  same  method,  viz: 

(a)  The  spaces  fnuned  in  rotmd  the  funnels. 

(5)  The  spaces  required  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  into  the  engine  rooms. 

(c)  The  spaces,  if  any.  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  engines. 

Art.  18.  Instead  of  the  measurement  of  fixed  bunkers,  the  rules  for  bunkers  with 
moveable  partitions  as  set  forth  in  article  16  may  be  applied. 

Art.  19.  In  the  case  of  tugs  the  allowances  are  not  limited  to  50  per  cent  of  the  gross 
tonnage;  all  the  spaces  occupied  by  machinery,  boilers,  and  coal  bimkers  may  be 
deducted. 

Nevertheless,  if  such  vessels  are  not  exclusively  employed  as  tugs,  the  deductions 
in  question  can  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

The  company  allow  the  following  spaces  to  oe  included  in  the  deductions  specified 
at  article  12  of  the  regulations  for  the  measurement  of  tonnage,  provided  the  deduc- 
tions do  not,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage: 

(A)  The  chart  room,  even  when  also  used  as  the  captain's  cabin.  When,  however, 
the  captain's  accommodation  comprises  several  rooms,  one  of  which  is  the  chart  room, 
that  room  alone  is  deducted;  but  m  all  cases  the  room  used  as  the  chart  room  must,  if 
it  is  to  be  deducted,  be  situated  on  the  upper  deck. 

f  Cabins  of  the  ship's  doctors,  if  actually  occupied  by  them. 
A  mess  room,  if  tnere  is  one,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  officers  and  engineers; 
they  exist,  two  mess  rooms;  one  of  them  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  officers,  the 
other  one  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  engineers. 
A  mess  room,  if  there  is  one,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  petty  officers. 
No  deduction  is  allowed  for  the  officers'  mess  room  in  ships  having  passenger  accom- 
modation which  are  not  also  provided  with  a  passengers'  mess  room. 

(D)  All  spaces  fitted  as  bath  rooms  or  lavatories  ror  the  exclusive  use  of  the  ship's 
officers,  eng^leers,  and  crew,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  the  said  bathrooms  as  is 
available  for  passengers  when  no  bathroom  for  their  exclusive  use  is  provided. 

(E)  All  spaces  specially  provided  for  the  storage  of  electric  searchlights  and  wireless 
telwraphy  appliances,  on  condition  that  they  are  situated  on  the  upper  deck. 

Tne  above  specified  spaces  can  only  be  deducted  if  they  bear  a  aistinctly  visible 
and  permanent  indication  of  their  exclusive  appropriation. 

For  vessels  fitted  with  superstructure  the  followmg  rules,  which  concern  only  such 
spaces  as  are  excluded  from  the  national  tonnage,  are  applied: 

I.   SHIPS  WITH  ONB  TIBB  OF  SUPBRflTRUCTUBSS  ONLT. 

1.  Poop,  bridge,  forecastle. 

The  following  exemptions  are  allowed: 

(a)  Such  length  of  the  poop  measured  from  the  inside  of  the  stem  timber,  at  half 
heient  of  the  said  poop,  as  shall  be  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  full  length  of  ^e  ship. 

(5)  The  portion  of  the  bridge  in  way  of  the  air  spaces  of  the  engine  and  boiler  spaces, 
it  being  understood  that  such  air  spaces  are  not  considered  to  extend  beyond  the  for- 
ward bulkhead  of  the  stokehold  and  the  after  bulkhead  of  the  main  engine-room. 

(c)  Such  length  of  the  forecastle  measured  from  the  inside  of  the  stem  at  half  height 
of  the  said  forecastle  as  shall  be  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  full  length  of  the  ship. 

(d)  In  each  of  the  above  three  cases  of  superstructures  such  portions  in  the  wsQls  of 
the  ships  as  are  in  way  of  openings  not  provided  with  any  means  of  closing  and  corre- 
sponding to  one  another. 

2.  Poop  and  bridge  combined,  or  forecastle  and  bridge  combined. 

In  each  of  these  combined  spaces  the  following  exemptions  are  allowed: 

(a)  That  length  only  which  corresponds  to  me  openings  of  the  engine-room  and 

boiler  spaces  as  specified  in  (6)  above. 
(h)  Such  portions  as  are  in  way  of  openings  not  provided  with  any  means  of  closing 

and  corresponding  to  one  another. 

3.  Shelter  decks. 

In  the  case  of  shelter  decks  the  portions  in  way  of  openings  not  provided  with  any 
means  of  closing  and  corresponding  to  one  another. 

Such  air  spaces  as  are  situated  within  the  shelter  deck  must  be  measured  into  the 
engine-room  space  and  deducted  together  with  76  per  cent  of  their  volume. 
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n.  SHIPS  HATINO  MORS  THAN  ONB  TIBB  OF  SUFBBSTBVOnmBS. 

(a).  The  exemptions  prescribed  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  8  above  are  applicable  in 
their  entirety  to  the  bw»  Her  only. 

(b).  Tiers  above  the  lower  Her  are  only  allowed  the  exemption  of  such  portions  as 
are  m  way  of  openings  in  the  side  plating  of  the  ship  not  provided  with  any  means  of 
closing  and  corresponding  to  one  another. 

RBMARK. 

Should  a  vessel  at  an^  time  transit  with  merchandise  of  any  kind,  or  bunker  coal 
or  stores  of  any  description,  in  any  pwtion  whatever  of  any  exempted  space,  the  whole 
of  that  space  is  added  to  the  net  tonnage  and  can  never  more  be  exempted  from 
measurement. 

TABIFP  rOB  THB  HIRB  OW  PLANT. 

A  tugboat:  First  class,  92  francs  per  hour;  second  class,  55  francs  per  hour;  third 
class,  27  francs  per  hoiu*;  fourth  class,  18  francs  per  hour. 

A  lighter:  First  category,  37  francs  per  day;  second  category,  19  fr«ncs  per  day; 
third  cateflfmr,  12  francs  per  day. 

A  sheer  hulk  of  60  tons  or  a  sheer  hulk  of  40  tons,  60  francs  for  the  first  hour;  30  francs 
for  each  consecutive  hour  after  the  first. 

A  sheer  hulk  of  25  to  30  tons  or  a  floating  self-propelling  crane  of  12  tons,  50  francs 
for  the  first  hour;  25  fr«ncs  for  each  consecutive  nour  after  the  first. 

A  sheer  hulk  of  8  tons,  35  francs  for  the  first  hour;  17  fr«ncs  for  each  consecutive 
hour  i^r  the  first. 

Greindl  exhausting  pump:  Hire  (of  whatever  duration),  500  fr«ncs;  plus  per  hour 
of  working,  50  francs;  per  hour  of  berthing  at  anchor,  40  nuncs. 

Ordinary  lighter  pump^5  francs  per  hour. 

Divine  appliances:  1.  Hire  of  divine  apparel  and  appliances,  8  francs  per  hour; 
2.  E^ach  hour  of  diving  proper,  reckoned  from  the  moment  the  diver  enters  the  water 
to  the  moment  he  leaves  it,  6.25  francs  over  and  above  the  hire  of  the  diving  apparel 
and  appliances. 

Note. — For  tugboats,  hire  is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  first  firing;  for  the  other 
appliances,  from  the  time  they  leave  the  depot.  It  ceases  when  they  reenter  the 
depot.  The  charges  for  towage  of  the  appliances  have  to  be  paid  over  and  above  the 
amount  for  hire. 
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Appendix  2. 

TEXT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 
ACTS,  1894-1907,  RELATING  TO  TONNAGE  MEASUREMENT. 

Mbbohant  Shxpfing  Act,  1894. 

9.  Survey  and  mMSwremeiU  of  ihiv.— Every  Bridah  ahip  shall  before  registry  be 
surveyed  by  a  surveyor  of  ships,  ana  her  tonnage  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the 
tonna^  regulations  of  this  act,  and  the  surveyor  shall  grant  his  certificate  specifying 
the  ship's  tonnage  and  build,  and  such  other  particulars  descriplive  of  the  identitv 
of  the  ship  as  may  for  the  time  being  be  required  b}r  the  board  of  trade,  and  such 
certificate  diall  be  delivered  to  the  registrar  before  registry. 

7.  (1)  Marking  of  ihip. — Every  Bntish  ship  shall  oefore  registry  be  marked  per- 
manently and  conspicuously  to  tne  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  trade  as  follows: 

(a)  Her  name  shall  be  marked  on  each  of  her  bows,  and  her  name  and  the  name  of 
her  port  of  registry  must  be  marked  on  her  stem,  on  a  dark  ground  in  white  or  yellow 
letters,  or  on  a  light  groimd  in  black  letters,  such  letters  to  be  of  a  length  not  less  than 
four  inches,  and  of  proportionate  breaddi: 

(h)  Her  official  number  and  the  number  denoting  her  registered  tonnage  shall  be 
cut  m  on  her  main  beam: 

(e)  A  scale  of  feet  denoting  her  draught  of  water  shall  be  marked  on  each  side  of 
her  stem  and  of  her  stem  post  in  Roman  capital  letters  or  in  fi^^ures^  not  less  than 
six  inches  in  length,  the  lower  line  of  such  letters  or  figures  to  coincide  with  the  draught 
line  denoted  thereby,  and  those  letters  or  figures  must  be  marked  by  being  cut  in 
and  painted  white  or  yellow  on  a  dark  ground,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the  board  of 
trade  approve. 

(2)  The  board  of  trade  may  exempt  any  class  of  ships  from  all  or  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  and  a  fishing  boat  entered  in  the  fishing  boat  register,  and  lettered 
and  numbered  in  pursuance  of  the  fourth  part  of  this  act,  need  not  have  her  name 
and  port  of  registry  marked  under  this  section. 

(3)  If  the  s(»le  of  feet  showing  the  ship's  draught  of  water  is  in  any  respect  inaccurate 
so  as  to  be  likely  to  mislead,  the  owner  of  the  ship  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds. 

(4)  The  piarks  required  by  this  section  shall  be  permanently  continued,  and  no 
alteration  shall  be  made  Uierein,  except  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  particulars  thereby 
denoted  being  altered  in  the  manner  provided  by  tnis  act. 

(5)  If  an  owner  or  master  of  a  British  ship  neglects  to  cause  his  ship  to  be  marked 
as  required  by  ^is  section,  or  to  keep  her  so  marked,  or  if  any  person  conceals,  re- 
moves, alters,  defaces,  or  obliterates,  or  suffers  any  person  under  nis  control  to  conceal, 
remove,  idter,  deface,  or  obliterate  any  of  the  sara  marks,  except  in  the  event  afore- 
said, or  except  for  the  puipoee  of  escaping  capture  by  an  euemy,  that  owner,  master, 
or  person  shall  for  each  onence  be  liaole  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  on  a  certificate  from  a  surveyor  of  ships,  or  board  of  trade  inspector  under  this 
act,  that  a  ship  is  sufficiently  or  inaccurately  marked,  the  ship  may  be  detained  until 
the  insufficiency  or  inaccuracy  has  been  remedied. 

NAME  OF  amp. 

47  (1)  A  ship  shall  not  be  described  by  any  name  other  than  that  by  which  she  is 
for  the  time  being  registered. 

(2)  A  change  shaU  not  be  made  in  the  name  of  a  diip  without  the  previous  written 
permission  of  the  board  of  trade.    (See  also  Sec.  50,  merchant  shippmg  act,  1906.) 

(3)  Application  for  that  permission  shall  be  in  writing,  and  if  the  board  are  of 
opmion  tiiat  tJie  application  is  reasonable  they  may  entertain  it,  and  thereupon 
require  notice  thereof  to  be  published  in  such  form  and  manner  as  they  think  fit. 

(4)  On  permission  being  granted  to  change  the  name,  the  ship's  name  shall  forth- 
with  be  altered  in  the  regi^r  book,  in  the  ship's  certificate  of  registry,  and  on  her 
bows  and  stem. 

(5)  If  it  is  showik  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  trade  that  the  name  of  any  ship 
has  been  changed  without  their  permission  they  shall  direct  that  her  name  be  altered 
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into  that  which  she  bore  before  the  change,  and  the  name  shall  be  altered  in  the 
register  book,  in  the  ship's  certificate  of  registry,  and  on  her  bows  and  stem  accordingly. 

(6)  Where  a  ship  having  once  been  re^tered  has  ceased  to  be  so  registered^  no 
person  unless  ignorant  of  the  previous  registr)^  (proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  him)  shall 
apply  to  register,  and  no  registrar  shall  fnowinglv  register,  the  ship,  except  by  the 
name  by  which  she  was  previously  registered,  imJess  with  the  previous  wntten  per- 
mission of  the  board  of  tiude. 

(7)  Where  a  foreign  ship,  not  having  at  any  previous  time  been  roistered  as  a 
British  ship,  becomes  a  British  ship,  no  person  shall  apply  to  register,  and  no  registrar 
shall  knowingly  register  the  ship,  except  by  the  name  which  she  bore  as  a  foreign 
ship  immediately  before  becoming  a  British  ship,  unless  with  the  previous  written 
permission  of  the  board  of  trade. 

(8)  If  any  person  £u;ts,  or  suffers  any  person  under  his  control  to  act,  in  contra- 
vention of  this  section,  or  omits  to  do^  or  suffers  any  person  under  his  control  to  omit 
to  do,  anything  required  by  this  section,  he  shall  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  £100,  and  (except  in  the  case  of  an  application  being  made  under  the 
section  with  respect  to  a  forcis^i  ship  which  not  having  at  any  previous  time  been  reg- 
istered as  a  British  ship  has  become  a  British  ship)  the  ship  may  be  detained  until 
this  section  is  complied  with. 

MBA8UBEMENT  OF  flHIP  AND  TONNAOE. 

77.  (1)  The  tonnage  of  every  ship  to  be  restored,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter 
mentioned,  shall,  previously  to  her  being  registered,  be  ascertained  by  Rule  I  in  the 
second  schedule  to  this  act,  and  the  tonnage  of  every  ship  to  which  tnat  Rule  I  can 
be  applied,  whether  she  is  about  to  be  registered  or  not,  shall  be  ascertained  by  the 
same  nile. 

(2)  Ships  which,  requiring  to  be  measured  for  any  purpose  other  than  registry,  have 
cargo  on  board,  and  ships  which,  requiring  to  be  measured  for  the  purpose  of  registry, 
can  not  be  measured  by  Rule  I,  shall  be  measured  by  Rule  II  in  the  said  schedule, 
and  the  owner  of  any  ship  measured  under  Rule  II  may  at  any  subsequent  period 
apply  to  the  board  of  trade  to  have  the  ship  remeasured  imder  Rule  I,  and  the  board 
may  thereupon,  upon  payment  of  such  fee  not  exceeding  7s.  6d.  for  each  transverae 
section  as  they  may  authori7e,  direct  the  ship  to  be  remeasured  accordingly,  and  the 
number  denoting  tne  r^jfister  tonnage  shall  be  altered  accordingly. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  register  tonnage  of  a  &ip  the  allowance  and 
deductions  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  be  made  from  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  ascer- 
tained as  aforesaid. 

(4)  In  the  measurement  of  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  ajscertaining  her  register  tonnage 
no  deduction  diall  be  allowed  in  respect  of  any  space  which  has  not  been  first  included 
in  the  measurement  of  her  tonnage. 

(5)  In  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  open  ships  Rule  IV  in  the  said  schedule  shall  be 
observed. 

(6)  Throughout  the  rules  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  act  the  tonnage  deck  shall 
be  taken  to  be  the  upper  deck  in  ships  which  have  less  than  three  decks,  and  to  be  the 
second  deck  from  below  in  all  other  ships,  and  in  carr)ring  those  rules  into  effect  all 
measurements  shall  be  taken  in  feet,  and  fractious  of  feet  ehall  be  expressed  in  decimals. 

(7)  The  board  of  trade  may  make  such  modifications  and  alterations  as  from  time 
to  time  become  necessary  in  the  rules  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  more  accurate  and  uniform  application  thereof,  and  the  effectual  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  of  measurement  therem  adopted. 

(8)  The  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  tonnage,  together  with  the  rules  for  the 
time  being  in  force,  are  in  this  act  referred  to  as  the  tonnage  regulations  of  this  act. 

78.  (1)  Allowance  for  engine-room  sjmee  in  Heamuhips.—ln  the  case  of  any  ship  pro- 
pelled by  steam  or  other  power  requiring  engine  room,  an  allowance  shall  be  made 
for  the  space  occupied  by  the  propelling  power,  and  the  amount  so  allowed  diall  be 
deductea  from  the  gross  tonnai^  of  the  ship  ascertained  as  in  the  last  preceding  sec- 
tion mentioned,  and  the  remainder  shall  (subject  to  any  deductions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned) be  deemed  to  be  the  register  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  that  deduction  shall  be 
estimated  as  follows  (that  is  to  say); 

(a)  As  regards  ships  propelled  by  paddle  wheels  in  which  the  tonnage  of  the  space 
solely  occupied  by  and  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  boilers  and  machinery 
is  above  20  per  cent  and  under  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonni^  of  the  ship,  the  deduc- 
tion shall  be  thirty-seven  one-hundred ths  of  the  gross  tonnage;  and  in  ships  propelled 
by  screws,  in  which  the  tonnage  of  such  space  is  above  13  per  cent  and  under  20  per 
ceut  of  the  gross  tonnage,  the  deduction  shall  be  thirty-two  one-hundred  ths  of  the 
gross  tonnage. 
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(5)  As  regards  all  other  8hq>e,  the  deduction  diaU,  if  the  board  of  trade  and  the  owner 
both  agree  thereto,  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner;  but  either  they  or  he  may,  in 
their  or  hie  discretion,  require  the  q[>ace  to  be  measured  and  the  deduction  estimated 
accordingly;  and  whenever  the  measurement  is  ix>  required,  the  deduction  shall  con- 
sist of  the  tonnage  of  the  space  actually  occupied  by  or  required  to  be  inclosed  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  boilers  and  machinery,  with  the  addition  in  the  case  of  ships 
propelled  by  p«uldle  wheels  of  one-half,  and  in  the  case  of  ships  propelled  by  screws 
of  tnree-fourths  of  the  tonnage  of  the  q>ace;  and  in  the  case  of  ships  propelled  by 
screws,  the  contents  of  the  sheift  trunk  shall  be  added  to  and  deemed  to  form  part  A 
the  space:  and  the  measurement  of  the  space  shall  be  governed  by  Rule  III  in  the 
second  schedule  to  this  act. 

(2)  Such  portion  of  the  space  above  the  crown  of  the  engine  room  and  above  the 
upper  deck  as  is  framed  in  for  the  machinery  or  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  measurement  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  propelling  power, 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  request  in  writing  to  the  board  of  trade  by  the  owner  of  the 
ship,  but  snail  not  be  included  in  pursuance  of  that  request  imless — 

(a)  That  portion  is  first  includea  in  the  measurement  of  the  gross  tonnage ;  and 

(b]  A  surveyor  of  ships  certifies  that  the  p>ortion  so  framed  in  is  reasonable  in  extent 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  safe  and  seaworthy,  and  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  machinery  or  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  to  the  machinery  or 
boilers  of  the  ship. 

(3)  Goods  or  stores  shall  not  be  stowed  or  carried  in  any  space  measured  for  propel] 
power,  and  if  the  same  are  so  carried  in  any  ship,  the  master  and  owner  of  the  ship  f ' 
each  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £100. 

79.  (1)  Deductions J[or  ascertaining  tonnage, — In  measuring  or  re-measuring  a  ship  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  register  tonnage,  the  following  deductions  shall  be  made 
from  the  space  included  in  the  measurement  of  the  tonnage,  namely — 

(a)  In  tne  case  of  any  ship  (see  also  sec.  54,  merchant  shipping  act,  1906,  appendix  2, 
p.  93)— 

(i)  Any  space  used  exclusiveljr  for  the  accommodation  of  the  master;  and  any  space 
occupied  by  seamen  or  apprentices  and  appropriated  to  their  use,  which  is  certified 
under  the  regulations  scheduled  to  this  act  with  regard  thereto; 

(ii)  Any  space  used  exclusively  for  the  working  of  the  helm,  the  capstan,  and  the 
anchor  g[ear,  or  for  keeping  the  charts,  signals,  and  other  instruments  of  navigation,  and 
boatswain's  stores;  ana, 

(iii)  The  space  occupied  by  the  donkey  engine  and  boiler,  if  connected  with  the 
main  pumps  of  the  ship  j  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  snip  wholly  propelled  by  sails,  any  space  set  apart  and  used  exchi- 
aively  for  the  storap^e  of  sails. 

(2)  The  deductions  allowed  under  this  section,  other  than  a  deduction  for  a  space 
occupied  by  seamen  or  apprentices,  and  certified  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  provisions,  namely: 

(a)  The  space  deducted  must  be  certified  by  a  surveyor  of  ships  as  reasonable  in 
extent  and  properly  and  efficiently  constructed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

(6)  There  must  be  permanently  marked  in  or  over  every  such  space  a  notice  stating 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  that  whilst  so  applied  it  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  toanage  of  the  ship. 

(c)  The  deduction  on  account  of  space  for  storage  of  sails  must  not  exceed  2^  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

80.  Provisions  as  to  deductions  in  case  of  certain  steamships. — In  the  case  of  a  screw 
steamship  which,  on  the  26th  day  of  August,  1889,  had  an  engine  room  allowance  of  32 
per  cent  of  the  ^ross  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  in  which  any  crew  space  on  deck  has  not 
oeen  included  in  ^e  gross  tonnage,  whether  its  contents  have  been  deducted  there- 
from or  not,  the  crew  space  shall,  on  the  application  of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  or  by  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  trade,  be  measured  and  its  contents  ascertained  and  added  to  the 
register  tonnage  of  the  ship;  and  if  it  appears  that  with  that  addition  to  the  tonnage  the 
engine  room  does  not  occupy  more  than  13  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  tlie  exist- 
ing allowance  for  engine  room  of  32  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  shall  be  continued. 

81.  Measurement  ef  ships  with  double  bottoTnsfor  water  ballast. — In  the  case  of  a  ship 
constructed  with  a  double  bottom  for  water  ballast,  if  the  space  between  the  inner  and 
outer  plating  Hiereof  is  certified  by  a  surveyor  of  ships  to  be  not  available  for  the  carriage 
of  caigo,  stores,  or  fuel,  then  the  depth  required  by  the  provisions  of  Rule  I  relating  to 
the  measurement  of  transverse  areas,  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  upper  side  of  the  inner 
plating  of  the  double  bottom,  and  that  upper  side  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  measure- 
ment/oe  deemed  to  represent  the  floor  timoer  referred  to  in  that  rule. 

82.  Tonnage  once  ascertained  to  be  the  tonnage  of  ship.— Whenever  the  tonnage  of  any 
ship  has  been  ascertained  and  registered  in  accordance  with  the  tonnage  regulations  of 
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this  act,  the  same  shall  thenceforth  be  deemed  to  be  the  tomiaee  of  the  ship,  and  shall 
be  repeated  in  every  subsequent  reg^istry  thereof,  imlees  any  alteration  is  made  in  the 
form  or  capadtv  of  the  ship,  or  unless  it  is  discovered  that  uie  tonnage  of  the  ship  has 
been  enoneously  computed;  and  in  either  of  those  cases  the  ship  shall  be  remeasured, 
and  her  tonnage  determined  and  registered  according  to  the  tonnage  regulations  of  this 
act. 

83.  Fees  for  measurement, — Such  fees  as  the  board  of  trade  determine  shall  be  paid 
in  respect  of  the  measurement  of  a  ship's  tonnage  not  exceeding  those  specified  in  the 
third  schedule  to  this  act,  and  those  fees  shall  be  paid  into  the  mercantile  marine  fund. 

84.  (1)  TtmnageofsMpsoffareigncountrieiadopHngUmn^  — ^Whenever 
it  appears  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  Council  that  the  tonnase  regulations  of  this 
act  nave  been  adopted  by  any  foreign  country,  and  are  in  force  there,  Her  Majesty  in 
Councul  may  order  that  the  ships  of  that  countiy  shall,  without  being  remeasured 
in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  be  cieemed  to  be  of  the  tonnage  denoted  in  their  certifi- 
cates of  registry  or  other  national  papers,  in  Uie  same  manner,  to  the  same  extent, 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tonnage  denoted  in  the  certificate  of  registry  of  a 
Briti^  diip  is  deemea  to  be  the  tonnaj^e  of  that  ship. 

(2)  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  limit  the  time  during  which  the  order  is  to  remain 
in  operation,  and  make  the  order  subject  to  such  conditions  and  qualifications  (if 
any^  as  Her  Majesty  may  deem  expedient,  and  the  operation  of  the  order  shall  be 
limited  and  modified  accordingly. 

(3)  If  it  is  made  to  appear  to  Her  Majesty  that  the  tonnage  of  any  foreign  ship,  as 
measured  by  the  rules  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  materially  differs  m>m 
that  which  would  be  her  tonnage  if  measured  under  this  act,  Her  Majesty  in  Council 
may  order  that,  notwithstanding  any  order  in  council  for  the  time  being  in  force  under 
this  section,  any  of  the  ships  of  that  country  may,  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  of  thia 
act,  be  remeasured  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

85.  (1)  Space  occupied  by  deck  cargo  to  he  liable  to  duei.—If  any  ship,  British  or 
foreigp,  other  than  a  home-trade  ship  as  defined  by  this  act,  carries  as  deck  car^, 
that  18  to  say,  in  any  uncovered  space  upon  deck,  or  in  any  covered  space  not  in- 
cluded in  the  cubical  contents  forming  the  ship's  registered  tonnage,  timber,  stores,  or 
other  goods,  all  dues  payable  on  the  ship's  tonnage  shall  be  payable  as  if  there  were 
added  to  the  ship's  registered  tonnage  the  tonnage  of  the  space  occupied  by  those 
goods  at  the  time  at  which  the  dues  become  payable. 

(2)  The  space  so  occupied  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  space  limited  by  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  tne  goods  and  by  straight  lines  inclosing  a  rectangular  space  sufficient  to 
include  the  gocKls. 

(3)  The  tonnage  of  the  space  shall  be  ascertained  by  an  officer  of  the  board  of  trade 
or  ot  customs,  in  manner  oirected  as  to  the  measurement  of  poops  or  other  closed-in 
spaces  by  Rule  I  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  act,  and  when  so  ascertained  shall  be 
entered  by  him  in  the  ship's  official  log  book,  and  also  in  a  memorandum  which  he  shall 
deliver  to  the  master,  and  Hie  master  shall,  when  the  said  dues  are  demanded,  pro- 
duce Uiat  memorandum  in  like  manner  as  if  it  were  the  certificate  of  registry,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  ship,  the  document  equivalent  to  a  certificate  of  registry,  and 
in  default  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  ftdled  to  produce  the  said 
certificate  or  document. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  ship  employed  exclusively  in  trading 
or  ^oing  from  place  to  place  in  any  nver  or  inland  water  of  which  the  whole  cm*  part 
is  in  any  British  possession  or  to  deck  cargo  carried  by  a  ship  while  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  any  British  possession. 

86.  Surveyors  and  regulations  for  measurement  of  ships. — ^All  duties  in  relation  to 
the  survey  and  measurement  of  ships  shall  be  performed  by  surveyors  of  ships  under 
this  act  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  board  of  trade. 

210.  (1)  Accommodation  for  womm.— Every  place  in  any  British  ship  occupied  by 
seamen  or  apprentices,  and  appropriated  to  tneir  use,  snail  have  for  each  of  those 
seamen  or  apprentices  a  space  of  not  less  than  72  cubic  feet,  and  of  not  less  than  12 
superficial  feet  measured  on  the  deck  or  fioor  of  that  place,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
regulations  in  the  sixth  schedule  to  this  act,  and  those  regulations  shall  have  effect  as 
part  of  this  section,  and  if  any  of  the  forcing  requirements  of  this  section  is  not 
complied  with  in  the  case  of  any  ship,  the  owner  of  the  ship  shall  for  each  offense  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20  (See  also  sec.  64,  merchant  shipping  act,  1906, 
Appendix  2,  p.  94.) 

(2)  Every  place  so  occupied  and  appropriated  shall  be  kept  free  from  goodli  and 
stores  of  any  kind  not  being  the  personal  property  of  the  crew  in  use  during  the  voyage, 
and  if  any  such  place  is  not  so  kept  free,  the  master  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  each  sea- 
man or  apprentice  lodged  in  that  place  the  sum  of  Is.  for  each  day  during  which, 
after  complaint  has  been  made  to  him  by  any  two  or  more  of  the  seamen  so  lodged, 
it  is  not  so  kept  free. 
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(3)  Such  fees  as  the  board  of  trade  fix  shall  be  paid  in  re8i>ect  of  an  inspection  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  not  exceeding  the  fees  specified  in  the  sixth  schedule  to 
this  act. 

743.  AjfplieatUm  of  act  to  skips  propelled  by  electricity ^  etc. — Any  provisions  of  this 
act  applying  to  steamers  or  steamships  shall  apply  to  ships  propelled  by  electricity  or 
other  mechanical  power,  with  such  modifications  as  the  Doard  of  trade  may  prescribe 
for  the  purposes  of  adaptation. 

Second  Schedule — ^Measurement  of  Tonnagb. 
RULE  I  (sections  77,  78,  81,  85). 

(1)  Measurement  of  sMps  to  be  registered  and  other  ships  of  which  the  hold  (s  clear. — 
Measure  the  length  of  the  ship  in  a  straight  line  along  the  upper  side  of  the  tonnage 
deck  from  the  inside  of  the  inner  plank  (average  thickness)  at  the  side  of  the  stem  to 
the  inside  of  uie  midship  stem  tmiber  or  plank  there,  as  the  case  may  be  (average 
thickness),  deducting  from  this  length  what  is  due  to  the  rake  of  the  bow  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  deck,  and  what  is  due  to  the  rake  of  the  stem  timber  in  the  thickness  of  the 
deck,  and  also  what  is  due  to  the  rake  of  the  stem  timber  in  one-third  of  the  round  of 
the  beam;  divide  the  length  so  taken  into  the  number  of  equal  parts  required  by  the 
following  table,  according  to  the  class  in  such  table  to  which  the  ship  belongs: 

Class  1.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is  according  to  the  above  measurement  50 
feet  long  or  under,  into  4  equal  parts. 

Glass  2.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is  according  to  the  above  measurement 
above  50  feet  long  and  not  exceeding  120,  into  6  equal  parts. 

Glass  3.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is  according  to  the  above  measurement 
above  120  feet  long  and  not  exceeding  180,  into  8  equal  parts. 

Glass  4.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is  according  to  the  above  measurement 
above  180  feet  long  and  not  exceeding  225,  into  10  equal  parts. 

Class  5.  Ships  of  which  the  tonnage  deck  is  accoraing  to  the  above  measurement 
above  225  feet  long,  into  12  equal  parts. 

(2)  Transverse  areas. — ^Then  the  hold  being  first  suflSciently  clear  to  admit  of  the 
required  depths  and  breadths  being  properly  taken,  find  the  transverse  area  of  the 
ship  at  each  point  of  division  of  the  length  as  follows:  Measure  the  depth  at  each  point 
of  oivision,  mm  a  point  at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  the  round  of  the  beam  below  the 
tonnage  deck,  or,  in  case  of  a  break,  below  a  line  stretched  in  continuation  thereof,  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  fioor  timber  at  the  inside  of  the  limber  strake,  after  deducting 
the  average  thickness  of  the  ceiling  which  is  between  the  bilge  planks  and  limber 
strake  (subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the  case  of  a  ship  constmcted 
with  a  double  lx)ttom  for  water  ballast) ;  then  if  the  depth  at  the  midship  division  of 
the  length  does  not  exceed  16  feet,  divide  each  depth  into  4  eaual  parts;  then  measure 
the  inside  horizontal  breadth  at  each  of  the  three  points  of  aivision,  and  also  at  the 
upper  and  lower  points  of  the  depth,  extending  each  measurement  to  the  average 
thickness  of  that  part  of  the  ceiling  which  is  between  the  points  of  measurement; 
number  these  breadths  from  above  (i.  e.,  numbering  the  upper  breadth  1,  and  so 
on  down  to  the  lowest  breadth) ;  multiply  the  second  and  fourth  by  4,  and  the  third 
by  2;  add  these  products  together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  breadth  and  the 
fifth;  multiply  tne  quantity  thus  obtained  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval 
between  the  breadths,  and  the  product  shall  oe  deemed  the  transverse  area;  but  if 
the  midship  depth  exceed  16  feet,  divide  each  depth  into  6  equal  parts  instead  of 
4,  and  measure  as  before  directed  the  horizontal  breadths  at  the  5  points  of 
division,  and  also  at  the  upper  and  lower  points  of  the  depth ;  number  them  from  above 
as  before;  multiply  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  by  4,  and  the  third  and  fifth  by 
2;  add  these  products  together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the  finjt  breadth  and  the  seventh; 
multiply  the  quantity  thus  obtained  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the 
breadths,  and  the  product  shall  be  deemed  the  transverse  area. 

(3)  Comjputation/rom  area*.— Having  thus  ascertained  the  transverse  area  at  each 
point  of  division  of  the  length  of  the  ship  as  required  by  the  above  table,  proceed  to 
ascertain  the  register  tonnage  under  the  tonnage  deck  in  the  following  manner:  Num- 
ber the  areas  respectively  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  No.  1  being  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  length 
at  the  bow,  and  the  last  number  at  the  extreme  limit  at  the  length  at  the  stem;  then, 
whether  the  lengtii  be  divided  according  to  the  table  into  4  or  12  parts  as  in 
daases  1  and  5,  or  any  intermediate  number  as  in  classes  S^,  3,  and  4,  multiply  the  second 
and  every  even  numbered  area  by  4,  and  the  third  and  every  odd  numbered  area 
(except  the  first  and  last)  by  2;  add  these  products  together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the 
first  and  last  if  they  yield  anything;  multiply  the  quantity  thus  obtained  by  one-third 
of  the  common  interval  between  the  areas,  and  the  product  will  be  the  cubiod  contents 
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of  the  space  under  the  tonnage  deck;  divide  this  product  by  100,  and  the  quotient, 
being  the  tonnage  under  the  tonnage  deck,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  register  tonnage 
of  the  ship  subject  to  any  additions  and  deductions  under  this  act. 

4.  Jn  case  of  decks  above  the  tonnage  deck. — If  the  ship  had  a  third  deck,  commonly 
called  a  spar  deck,  the  tonnage  of  the  space  between  it  and  the  tonnage  deck  shall  be 
ascertained  as  follows:  Measure  in  feet  the  inside  Icingth  of  the  space  at  the  middle  of 
its  height  from  the  plank  at  the  eide  of  the  stem  to  the  lining  on  the  timl.ers  at  the 
stem,  and  divide  the  length  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  leng]^ 
of  the  tonnage  deck  is  divided  as  above  directed;  measure  (also  at  the  middle  of  its 
heiffht)  the  inside  breadth  of  the  space  at  each  of  the  points  of  division,  also  the  breadth 
at  the  stem  and  the  breadth  at  the  stem;  number  them  successively  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  com- 
mencing at  the  stem;  multiply  the  second  and  all  the  other  even  numbered  breadths 
by  four,  and  the  third  and  all  the  other  odd  numbered  breadths  (except  the  first  and 
last)  by  two;  to  the  sum  of  the^e  products  add  the  first  and  last  breadths;  multiply 
the  whole  sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the  breadths,  and  the 
result  will  give  in  superficial  feet  the  mean  horizontal  area  of  the  space;  measure 
the  mean  height  of  the  space,  and  multiply  by  it  the  mean  horizontal  area,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space;  divide  this  product  by  100,  and 
the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  the  space  and  snail  be  added  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  ship  ascertained  as  aforesaid.  If  the  ship  has  more  than  three  decks, 
the  tonnage  of  eacn  space  between  decks  above  the  tonnage  deck  shall  be  severally 
ascertained  in  manner  above  described,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship 
ascertained  as  aforesaid. 

6.  Poopt  deck  houst^  forecastky  and  any  other  dosed-in  space. — If  there  be  a  break,  a 
poop,  or  any  other  permanent  closed -in  space  on  the  upper  deck  available  for  cargo 
or  stores,  or  for  the  berthing  or  accommoaation  of  passengers  or  crew,  the  tonnage  of 
that  space  shall  be  ascertained  as  follows:  Measure. the  intemal  mean  len^  of  the 
space  m  feet,  and  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts;  measure  at  the  middle  of  its  height 
tnree  inside  breadths,  namely,  one  at  each  end  and  the  other  at  the  middle  of  the 
lenfftli:  then  to  the  sum  of  the  end  breadths  add  four  times  the  middle  breadth,  and 
multiply  the  whole  sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the  breadths, 
the  product  will  give  the  mean  horizontal  area  of  the  space;  then  measure  the  mean 
heignt  and  multiply  by  it  the  mean  horizontal  area;  divide  the  product  by  100,  and 
the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  the  space,  and  shall  be  added  to 
the  tonnage  under  the  tonnage  deck  ascertained  as  aforesaid.  Provided  that  no  addi- 
tion shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  building  erected  for  the  shelter  of  deck  passengers 
and  approved  by  the  board  of  trade. 

RULE  n. 

1.  Measurement  of  ships  not  requiring  registry  with  cargo  on  hoard  and  ships  which  can 
not  be  measured  under  Rule  I.  Length,  breadth,  girting  of  the  ship. — ^Measure  the  len^ 
on  the  uppermost  deck  from  the  outside  of  the  outer  plank  at  the  stem  to  the  aft  side 
of  the  stempost,  deducting  therefrom  tlie  distance  between  the  aft  side  of  the  stem 
post  and  the  rabbet  of  the  stempost  at  the  point  where  the  counter  plank  crosses  it; 
measure  also  the  peatest  breadth  of  the  ship  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  planking  or 
wales,  and  then,  having  first  marked  on  the  outeide  of  the  ship  on  both  sides  thereof 
the  heig:ht  of  the  upper  deck  at  the  ship's  sides,  girt  the  ship  at  the  greatest  breadth  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  keel  from  the  height  so  marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
ship  on  the  one  side  to  the  height  so  marked  on  the  other  side  by  passing  a  chain 
under  the  keel;  to  half  the  girth  thus  taken  add  half  the  main  breaath;  square  the 
sum;  multiply  the  result  by  the  length  of  ship  taken  as  aforesaid;  then  multiply  this 
product  by  the  factor*  0.0018  in  the  case  of  ships  built  of  wood  and  0.0021  in  the  case 
of  ships  built  of  iron,  and  the  product  shall  be  deemed  the  register  tonnage  of  the  ship, 
subject  to  any  additions  and  deductions  under  this  act. 

2.  Poopf  deck  house j  forecastle,  and  other  closed-in  spaces  on  upper  deck. — If  there  be  a 
break,  a  poop,  or  other  cloeed-in  space  on  the  upper  deck,  tbi  tonnage  of  that  space 
shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  together  the  mean  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
the  space,  and  dividing  the  product  by  100,  and  the  quotient  so  obtained  shall  I  e 
deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  the  space,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship 
ascertained  as  aforesaid. 

RULE  m. 

1.  Measurement  of  allowance  for  enaine-room  space  in  steamships. — ^Measure  the  mean 
depth  of  the  space  from  its  crown  to  the  ceiling  at  the  limber  strake,  measure  also  three, 
or,  if  necessary,  more  than  three  breadths  of  the  space  at  the  middle  of  its  depth,  taking 


1  See  p.  28  as  regards  these  factors. 
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one  ol  those  measurements  at  each  end,  and  another  at  the  middle  of  the  length;  take 
the  mean  of  those  breadths;  measure  also  the  mean  length  of  the  space  between  the 
foremost  and  aftermost  bulkheads  or  limits  of  its  length,  excluding  such  parts,  if  any, 
as  are  not  actually  occupied  by  or  required  for  the  proper  working  of  Uie  machinery; 
multiply  together  these  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  divide 
the  product  by  100  and  the  result  shall  be  deemed  tae  tonnage  of  the  space  below  the 
crown;  then  find  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  or  spaces,  if  any,  above  the 
crown  aforesaid,  which  are  framed  in  for  the  machinery  or  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air,  by  multiplying  together  the  length,  depth,  and  breadth  thereof;  add  such 
contents  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  below  the  crown;  divide  the  sum  by  100, 
and  the  result  shall  (subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained)  be  deemed  to  be 
the  tonnage  of  the  space. 

2.  If  in  any  ship  in  which  the  space  for  propelling  power  is  to  be  measured  the 
engines  and  boilers  are  fitted  in  separate  compartments,  the  contents  of  each  shall  be 
measured  severally  in  like  manner,  according  to  the  above  rules,  and  the  sum  of  their 
several  results  ahal]  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  the  said  space. 

3.  In  the  case  of  screw  steamers  in  which  the  space  for  propelling  power  is  to  be 
measured,  the  contents  of  the  shaft  trunk  shall  be  ascertainea  by  multiplying  together 
the  mean  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  trunk,  and  dividing  the  product  by  100. 

4.  If  in  any  ship  in  which  the  space  aforesaid  is  to  be  measured  any  alteration  be 
made  in  the  lengtn  or  capacity  of  the  spaces,  or  if  any  cabins  be  fittea  in  the  space, 
the  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ship  not  registered  until  remeasurement. 

RULE   IV. 

1.  Measurenunt  of  open  skipi. — In  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  open  ships  the  upper 
edge  of  the  upper  stiace  is  to  form  the  boundary  fine  of  measurement,  and  the  depths 
shall  be  taken  from  an  athwartship  line,  extended  from  upper  edge  to  upper  edge  of 
the  said  stiake  at  each  division  of  the  length. 

TmBD  Schedule. 

Table  of  maximum  fees  to  he  paid  for  the  measurement  of  merchant  ships  {sec.  8S). 

£   s.  d. 

For  a  ship  under  50  tons  register  tonnage 10  0 

For  a  ship  from  50  to  100  tons  tonnage 1  10  0 

For  a  ship  from  100  to  200  tons  tonnage 2    0  0 

For  a  ship  from  200  to  500  tons  tonnage 3    0  0 

For  a  ship  from  500  to  800  tons  tonnage 4    0  0 

For  a  ship  from  800  to  1,200  tons  tonnage 5    0  0 

For  a  ship  from  1,200  to  2,000  tons  tonnage 6    0  0 

For  a  ship  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  tonnage 7    0  0 

For  a  ship  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons  tonnage 8    0  0 

For  a  ship  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  tonnage 9    0  0 

For  a  ship  from  5,000  and  upward  tonnage 10    0  0 

Sixth  Schedule. 

bboulation8  to  bb  obsebybd  with  respect  to  accommodations  on  board  ships 

(see   SECS.   79  AND  210). 

1.  Every  place  in  a  ship  occupied  by  seamen  or  apprentices,  and  appropriated  to 
their  use,  shall  be  such  as  to  make  the  space  which  it  is  recjuired  by  the  second  part 
of  this  act  to  contain  available  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  men  who  are  to 
occupy  it,  and  shall  be  securely  constructed,  properly  lighted  and  ventilated,  prop- 
erly protected  from  weather  and  sea,  and  as  far  as  practicable  properly  shut  off  and 
protected  from  effluvium  which  may  be  caused  by  cargo  or  bilge  water. 

2.  A  place  so  occupied  and  appropriated  as  aforesaid  shall  not  authorize  a  deduction 
Irom  registered  tonnage  under  tne  tonnage  regulations  of  this  act  unless  there  be  in 
the  ship  properly  constructed  privies  for  the  use  of  the  crew^  of  such  numbers  and  of 
such  construction  as  may  be  approved  by  the  surveyor  of  ships. 

3.  Every  place  so  occupied  and  appropriated  as  aforesai!  shal,  whenever  the  ship 
is  registered  or  reregistered,  be  inspect-ed  by  one  of  the  surveyors  of  ships  imder  this 
act,  who  ^all,  if  satisfied  that  the  same  is  in  all  respects  such  as  is  required  by  this 
act,  give  to  the  collector  of  customs  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  if  the  certificate  is 
obtamed,  but  not  otherwise,  the  space  shall  be  deducted  from  the  register  tonnage. 
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4.  No  deduction  from  tonna^  as  aforesaid  shall  be  authorized  unless  there  is  i 
nently  cut  in  a  beam,  and  cut  in  or  painted  on  or  over  the  doorway  or  hatchway  of  every 
place  60  occupied  and  appropriated,  the  number  of  men  whidi  it  is  constructed  to 
accommodate,  with  the  words  "Certified  to  accommodate seamen." 

5.  Upon  any  complaint  concerning  any  place  so  occupied  and  appropriated  as  afore- 
said, a  surveyor  of  snips  mav  inspect  the  place,  and  if  he  finds  that  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  wiUi  respect  to  tne  same  are  not  complied  witii  he  shaU  report  the  same  to 
the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  where  the  ship  is  resistered,  and  thereupon  the 
r^^tered  tonnage  shall  be  altered,  and  the  deduction  aforesaid  in  respect  of  space 
disallowed,  unless  and  until  it  be  certified  by  the  survevor,  or  by  some  other  sur- 
veyor of  ships,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  respect  of  the  place  are  fuUy  complied 
with. 

Maxxmvm  fee»  for  inspection. — 6.  The  fee  for  each  visit  to  the  ship  shall  not  exceed 
10  shillings. 

7 .  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  fees  for  an  y  such  inspection  shall  not  exceed  1  poimd , 
whatever  be  the  nimiber  of  separate  visits. 

8.  When  the  accommodation  is  inspected  at  the  same  time  with  the  measurement  ol 
the  tonnage,  no  separate  fee  shall  be  charged  for  the  inspection. 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1906. 

60.  (1)  SMpB^nameB.—The  board  of  trade,  in  conjunction  with  the  commissionerB  of 
customs,  may  make  regulations  enabling  the  board  of  trade  to  refuse  the  registry  of  any 
ship  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  register  that  ship  if  it  is  already  the  name 
of  a  registered  British  shi{>  or  a  name  so  similar  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive,  and  may 
by  those  regulations  require  notice  to  be  given  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  regulations  before  the  name  of  the  ship  is  marked  on  the  ship,  or  oefore  the  name 
of  Uie  ship  is  entered  in  the  register. 

(2)  If  tne  registry  of  a  ship  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  register  that  ship 
is  refused  by  the  board  of  tiade,  or  if  anv  rci^uirements  of  the  regulations  are  not  com- 
plied with  m  Uie  case  of  any  ship  which  it  is  proposed  to  roister,  that  ship  shall  not 
be  registered  under  the  name  proposed,  or  until  Uie  regulations  are  complied  with,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

54.  (1)  Dechiction  of  spacei  used  for  water  ballast  in  ascertaining  tonnage. — For  the 
purpose  of  enabling  spaces  used  for  water  ballast  to  be  deducted  in  ascertaining  the 
register  tonnage  of  a  ship,  section  79  of  the  principal  act  shall  be  read  as  if  the  woras — 

(iv)  Any  space  (other  than  a  double  bottom)  adapted  only  for  water  ballast;  and  " 
were  added  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (a)  of  subsection  (1)  of  that  section. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  obtainmg  the  benefit  of  a  deduction  under  this  section,  the 
owner  of  any  existing  ship  who  claims  to  be  entitled  to  the  deduction  may  apply  to  the 
board  of  trade  to  have  the  necessary  remeasurements  of  his  ship  made,  and  the  board  of 
trade,  on  the  payment  of  such  fee,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  one-fifth  of  the  correspond- 
ing maximum  fee  fixed  by  the  third  schedule  to  the  principal  act,  as  they  may  auliior- 
ize,  shall  direct  those  measurements  to  be  made,  and  the  number  denoting  the  register 
tonnage  shall  be  altered  accordingly. 

55.  Crew  space  of  foreign  «Atp«.---Subsection  (1)  of  section  84  of  the  principal  act  shaU 
be  read  as  if  the  following  woras  were  added  thereto,  namely,  ''and  any  space  shown  by 
the  certificate  of  registry  or  other  national  papers  of  any  such  ship  as  aeducted  from 
tonnage  on  account  of  being  occupied  by  seamen  or  apprentices,  and  appropriated  to 
their  use,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  oeen  certified  under  tnis  act,  and  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  which  apply  to  such  a  space  in  the  case  of  British  ships,  unless  a 
surveyor  of  ships  certifies  to  the  board  of  trade  that  the  construction  and  the  equipment 
of  the  ship  as  respects  that  space  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  required  under  this 
act  in  the  case  oi  a  British  snip,  and  if  any  question  arises  whether  the  construction 
and  the  equipment  of  the  ship  so  come  up  to  the  reauired  standard,  a  surveyor  of  ships 
may  inspect  the  ship  for  purpose  of  determining  whether  such  a  certificate  should  be 
given  by  him  or  not." 

64.  (1)  Increase  of  crew  space. — Subsection  (1)  of  section  210  of  the  principal  act 
(which  provides  for  the  space  required  for  each  seaman  or  apprentice  in  any  place  in  a 
British  ship  occupied  by  seamen  or  apprentices  and  appropriated  to  their  use)  shall  be 
construed  at  if  a  space  of  not  less  than  120  cubic  feet  and  of  not  less  than  15  superficial 
feet  measured  on  the  deck  or  floor  of  that  place  were  substituted  for  a  space  of  not  less 
than  72  cubic  feet  and  of  not  less  than  12  superficial  feet  measured  on  the  deck  or  floor 
of  that  place. 

(2)  In  estimating  the  space  available  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  seamen  and 
apprentices,  there  may  be  taken  into  account  the  space  occupied  by  any  mees  rooms, 
bath  rooms,  or  washing  places  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  those  seamen  ana 
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Apprentices,  so^  however,  that  the  space  hi  any  pUce  appropriated  to  the  use  of  seamen 
or  apprentices  in  which  &ey  sleep  is  not  less  thsBin  72  cuoic  feet  and  12  superficial  feet 
for  each  seaman  or  apprentice. 


^3)  Nothinjg  in  this  section  shall  affect— 


,  any  ship  respstered  before  the  passingof  this  act  or  which  was  in  course  oi  con- 
struction on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1907;  or 

(b)  any  ship  of  not  more  than  300  tons  burden;  or 

(e)  any  fishing  boat  within  the  meaning  of  Part  IV  of  the  principal  act, 
or  require  any  additional  space  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  places  occupied  solely  by 
lascars  and  appropriated  to  their  use. 

69.  CaletjUtUxon  of  tonnage  of  stearnskip  for  the  purpose  of  limitation  of  liability. — For 
the  purpose  of  the  limitation  under  the  merchant  shipping  acts  of  the  liabilitjr  of 
owners  of  ships,  docks,  or  canals,  and  of  harbor  authorities  and  conservancy  authorities, 
the  tonnage  of  a  steamship  shall  be  her  registered  tonnage,  with  the  addition  of  any 
engine-room  space  deducted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaming  that  tonnage,  and  the 
words  "registered  tonnage,  with  the  addition  of  any  engine-room  space  deducted  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertainmg  that  tonnage, ''  shall  accordingly  be  substituted  in  para- 
— kpn  (a)  of  subsection  (2)  of  section  503  of  the  principal  act  for  "gross  tonnage  without 

luction  on  account  of  engine  room.'' 


Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1907. 

[7  Edw.  7,  c  52.) 

AN  ACT  TosmendseottonTSofthemendiantshippiiigact,  1894.  with  respect  to  thededactlonoffhespaoe 
occupied  by  propeOing  power  in  asoertainlDg  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  (28th  Aug.,  1907). 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ^tn^<  Most  Excellent  Majesty ,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  bythe  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

1.  The  deduction  under  section  78  of  the  merchant  shipping  act,  1894  (in  this 
act  referred  to  as  "the  principal  act")  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  propelling 
power  of  a  ship  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  55  per  cent  of  that  portion  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  diip  wnich  remains  after  deducting  from  the  gross  tonnage  any  deductions 
allowed  under  section  78  of  the  principal  act. 

(a)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  steamships  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  towing 
vessels  so  long  as  they  are  exclusively  employed  as  tugs,  but  if  ana  when  employed 
for  the  carriage  of  passengers,  cai]goes,  or  stores  or  usin^  graving  docks  or  dry  docks 
or  places  provided  for  the  repairing  of  vessels,  the  register  tonnage  on  which  dues 
based  on  register  tonnage  may  oe  levied  by  any  harbor  or  dock  authority  shall  be  ascer- 
tained in  manner  provided  by  the  merchant  shipping  acts,  1894  to  1906,  as  amended 
by  this  act;  and 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1914,  in 
the  case  of  the  following  ships  (in  this  act  referred  to  as  '*  existing  ^ips"),  namely,  ships 
constructed,  or  the  construction  of  which  has  been  commenccMd,  before  the  1st  day  of 
May,  1907,  and  ships  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  which  has  been  made  before 
the  1st  day  of  May,  1907,  though  the  construction  has  not  actually  commenced  before 
that  date. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  any  power  which  any  dock  or  harbor  authority 
have  under  any  act  or  order  confirmed  by  Parliament,  or  having  the  effect  of  an  act 
cd  Parliament,  to  charge  tonnage  rates,  dues,  or  charges  otherwise  than  on  registered 
or  register  tonnage. 

3.  (1)  Where,  in  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  an  existing  ship  a  deduction  has  been 
made  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  propelling  power  of  this  ship  greater  than  the 
maximum  deduction  allowed  under  this  act,  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  shall,  before  the 
date  on  which  this  act  comes  into  operation  as  respects  that  ship^  be  recalculated  on 
the  basis  of  allowing  the  maximum  deduction  imder  this  act  instead  of  that  pre- 
viously allowed  and  the  necessary  alteration  of  the  particuhus  and  certificate  of  the 
registiy  of  the  ship  shall  be  made  and  shall  take  effect  on  that  date. 

(2)  The  registrar  of  every  port  of  registry  shall  make  any  alteration  in  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  registry  of  any  ship  registered  at  that  port,  which  is  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  shall  send  notice  of  the  alteration  so  made  to  the  managing 
owner  of  the  ship. 

(3)  The  managing  owner  of  the  ship,  on  the  receipt  of  any  such  notice  of  alteiation, 
shall  forthwith  transmit  the  notice  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  the  master  of  the 
diip  on  receipt  of  the  notice  shall  j^n/**  it  to  fhB  registrar  of  the  port  at  which  the 
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ship  is  when  the  notice  is  received,  if  that  port  is  a  port  having  a  registrar,  and  if 
not,  to  the  r^^istrar  of  the  first  port  havine  a  r^;i8trar  at  which  the  ship  arrives  after 
the  notice  is  received,  and  the  registrar  diall  alter  the  certificate  <^  registry  of  the 
ship  in  accordance  wim  the  notice. 

(4)  If  the  managing  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  managing  owner  or  master,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  liable  on 
summary  conviction,  in  respect  of  each  offense,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  50  pounds. 

(5)  The  expression  "managing  owner''  in  this  section  includes  any  person  regis- 
tered under  section  59  of  the  principal  act  in  cases  where  there  is  no  managing  owner. 

4.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  merchant  shipping  act,  1907,  and  shall  be  construed 
as  one  with  the  principal  act,  and  the  merchant  shipping  acts,  1894  to  1906,  and  this 
act  may  be  citea  together  as  the  merchant  shipping  acts,  1894  to  1907. 
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Appendix  3. 

EXTRACT  FROM  NAVIGATION  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Pabt  II.— Mbasubbmbnt. 

13.  MeasureTnent, — ^Before  any  veesel  shall  be  registered  she  shall  be  measured  by  a 
surveyor,  if  there  be  one,  or  by  the  person  he  shall  appoint,  at  the  port  or  place  where 
the  vessel  may  be,  and  if  there  be  none,  by  such  person  as  the  collector  of  the  district 
within  which  she  may  be  shall  appoint.  But  in  all  cases  where  a  vessel  has  before 
been  reg:istered  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  measure 
her  anew,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  another  register,  unless  such  vessel  has  under- 
gone some  alteration  as  to  her  burden,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  her  former  registry. 
(R.  S,  4148.) 

The  officer  or  person  by  ^om  such  measurement  is  made  shall,  for  the  information 
of  and  as  a  voucher  to  the  officer  by  whom  the  r^istrv  is  to  be  made,  grant  a  certificate, 
specifying  the  build  of  the  vessel,  her  number  of  decks  and  masts,  her  length,  breadth, 
depth,  the  number  of  tons  she  measures,  and  such  other  particulars  as  are  usually 
descriptive  of  the  identity  of  a  vessel,  and  that  her  name,  and  the  pl^e  to  which  she 
belongs,  are  painted  on  her  stem  in  manner  required  by  t^  title  [R.  S.,  4131-48051; 
which  certificate  shall  be  countersigned  bv  an  owner,  or  by  the  master  of  such  vessel, 
or  by  some  other  pmon  who  shall  attend  her  admeasurement,  on  behalf  of  her  owner 
or  owners,  in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  particulars  therein  contained;  without 
which  the  certificate  shall  not  be  valid.    (R.  S.,  4149.) 

The  registry  of  every  vessel  shall  express  her  length  and  breadth,  together  with  her 
depth  and  the  height  imder  the  third  or  spar  deck,  which  shall  be  ascertained  in  the 
following  manner:  The  tonnage  deck,  in  vessels  having  three  or  more  decks  to  the 
hull,  shall  be  the  second  deck  from  below:  in  all  other  cases  the  upper  deck  of  the 
hull  is  to  be  the  tonnage  deck.  The  length  from  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  planking 
on  the  side  of  the  stem  to  the  after  part  of  the  main  stempost  of  screw  steamers,  and  to 
the  after  part  of  the  rudderpost  of  sdl  other  vessels  measured  on  the  top  of  the  tonnage 
deck,  shall  be  accounted  the  vessel's  length.  The  breadth  of  the  broadest  part  on  the 
outside  of  the  vessel  shall  be  accounted  the  vessel's  breadth  of  beam.  A  measure  from 
the  underside  of  the  tonnage-deck  plank,  amidships,  to  the  ceiling  of  the  hold  (average 
thickness)  shall  be  accounted  the  depth  of  hold.  If  the  vessel  )^  a  third  deck,  then 
the  height  from  the  top  of  the  tonnage-deck  plank  to  the  underside  of  the  upper-deck 
plank  snail  be  accounted  as  the  height  under  the  spar  deck.  All  measurement  to  be 
taken  in  feet  and  fractions  of  feet,  and  all  fractions  of  feet  diall  be  expressed  in  deci- 
mals.   (R.  S.,  4150.) 

No  part  of  any  vessel  shall  be  required  by  the  preceding  section  to  be  measured  or 
registered  for  tonnage  that  is  used  for  cabins  or  staterooms,  and  constructed  entirely 
above  the  first  deck,  which  is  not  a  deck  to  the  hull.    (R.  S.,  4151.) 

14.  Oross  tonnage. — ^The  register  tonnage  of  every  vessel  built  within  the  United 
States  or  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof  shall  be  her  entire  internal  cubical 
capacity  in  tons  of  one  hundred  cubic  feet  each,  to  be  ascertained  as  follows:  Measure 
the  length  of  the  vessel  in  a  straight  line  alon^  Uie  upper  side  of  the  tonnage  deck, 
from  the  inside  of  the  inner  plank,  average  thickness,  at  the  side  of  the  stem  to  the 
inside  of  the  plank  on  l^e  stem  timbers,  average  thickness,  deducting  from  this 
length  what  is  due  to  the  rake  of  the  bow  in  the  thickness  of  the  deck,  and  what  is 
due  to  the  rake  of  the  stem  timber  in  t^e  thickness  of  the  deck,  and  also  what  is  due 
to  the  rake  of  the  stem  timber  in  one-third  of  the  round  of  the  beam;  divide  the 
length  so  taken  into  the  number  of  equal  parts  required  by  the  following  table,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  in  such  table  to  which  the  vessel  belongs: 

Class  one.  Vessels  of  which  the  tonnage  length  according  to  the  above  measurement 
is  fifty  feet  or  imder— into  six  equal  parts. 

Clain  two.  Veeselrof  which  the  tonnage  length  according  to  the  above  measurement 
IB  above  fifty  feet  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet — ^into  eight  equal  parts. 

Class  t^ee.  Vessels  of  which  the  tonnage  length  according  to  the  above  measure- 
ment is  above  one  hundred  feet,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet— into 
ten  equal  parts. 
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Glaesfour.  Venels  of  wMch  the  tonni^e  lenglih  according  to  the  above  measurement 
is  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  feet — into  twelve 
equal  parts. 

Class  five.  Vessels  of  which  the  tonnage  length  according  to  the  above  measurement 
is  above  two  hundred  feet,  and  not  exce^ing  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet— into  fourteen 
equal  parts. 

Class  six.  Vessels  of  which  the  tonnage  length  according  to  the  above  measurement 
is  above  two  himdred  and  fift^  feet — into  sixteen  eaual  parts. 

Then,  the  hold  being  sumciently  cleared  to  aamit  of  iJie  required  depths  and 
breadths  being  properly  taken,  find  the  transverse  area  of  such  vessel  at  each  point  of 
division  of  the  length  as  follows: 

Measure  the  depth  at  each  point  of  division  from  a  point  at  a  distance  of  one-third 
of  the  round  of  the  beam  below  such  deck;  or,  in  case  of  a  break,  below  a  line  stretched 
in  continuation  thereof,  to  the  upper  side  of  the  floor  timber^  at  the  inside  of  the 
limber  strake,  after  deducting  the  average  thickness  of  the  ceihng,  which  is  between 
the  bilge  planks  and  limber  strake;  then,  if  the  depth  at  midship  division  of  the 
length  do  not  exceed  sixteen  feet,  divide  each  depth  into  four  equal  parts;  then 
measure  the  inside  horizontal  breadth,  at  each  of  the  three  points  of  division,  and  also 
at  the  upper  and  lower  points  of  the  depth,  extending  each  measurement  to  the 
average  thickness  of  that  part  of  the  ceiling  which  is  between  the  points  of  measure- 
ment; number  these  breadths  from  above,  numbering  t^e  upper  breadth  one.  and  so 
on  down  to  the  lowest  breadth;  multiply  the  second  and  fourtn  by  four,  and  the  third 
by  two;  add  these  products  together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  breadth  and  the 
last,  or  nfth;  multiply  the  quantity  thus  obtained  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval 
between  the  breadths,  and  the  product  eliall  be  deemed  the  transverse  area;  but  if 
the  midship  depth  exceed  sixteen  feet,  divide  each  dept^  into  six  equal  parts,  instead 
of  four,  and  measure  as  before  directed,  the  horizontal  breadths  at  the  five  points  of 
division,  and  also  at  the  upper  and  lower  points  of  the  depth;  number  them  from 
above  as  before;  multiply  the  second,  fourtn,  and  sixth  by  four,  and  the  third  and 
fifth  by  two;  add  these  products  together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  breadth  and 
the  last,  or  seventh;  multiply  the  quantities  thus  obtained  by  one-third  of  the  com- 
mon interval  between  the  breadths,  and  the  product  shall  be  deemed  the  transverse 
area. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  transverse  area  at  each  point  of  division  of  the  length 
of  ^e  vessel,  as  required  above,  proceed  to  ascertain  the  roister  tonnage  of  the  vessel 
in  the  following  manner: 

Number  the  areas  successively  one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth,  number  one  bein^  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  length  at  the  bow,  and  the  last  number  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  length  at  the  stem;  then,  whether  the  length  be  divided  according  to  the  table 
into  six  or  sixteen  parts,  as  in  classes  one  and  six,  or  any  intermediate  number,  as  in 
classes  two,  three,  four,  and  five,  multiply  the  second,  and  every  even-numbered  area 
by  four,  and  ^e  third,  and  every  odd-numbered  area,  except  the  first  and  last,  by 
two;  add  these  products  together,  and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  and  last  if  they  yield 
anything;  multiply  the  quantities  thus  obtained  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval 
between  the  areas,  and  the  product  will  be  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space  under 
the  tonnage  deck;  divide  this  product  by  one  hundred,  and  the  quotient,  being  the 
tonnage  under  the  tonnage  deck,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  r^:ister  tonnage  of  the 
vessel  subject  to  the  additions  hereinafter  mentioned.    (R.  S.,  4153.) 

15.  Deck  housesy  breaks ^  etc. — If  there  be  a  break,  a  poop,  or  any  other  permanent 
closed-in  space  on  the  upper  deck,  available  for  cargo,  or  stores,  or  for  (he  berthing 
or  accommodation  of  passengers  or  crew,  the  tonnage  of  that  space  shall  be  ascertained 
as  follows  and  added  to  the  gross  tonnage: 

Measure  the  internal  mean  length  of  such  space  in  feet,  and  divide  it  into  an  even 
number  of  equal  parts  of  which  the  distance  asunder  diall  be  most  nearly  equal  to 
t^ose  into  which  the  length  of  the  tonnage  deck  has  been  divided;  measure  at  the 
middle  of  its  height  the  inside  breadths— namely,  one  at  each  end  and  at  each  of  the 
points  of  division,  numbering  them  successively  one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth;  then 
to  the  sum  of  the  end  breadths  add  four  times  the  sum  of  the  even-numbered  breadths 
and  twice  the  sum  of  the  odd-numbered  breadths,  except  the  first  and  last,  and  multi- 
ply the  whole  sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the  breadths;  the 
product  will  give  the  mean  horizontal  area  of  such  space;  then  measure  the  mean 
nei^ht  between  the  planks  of  the  decks,  and  multiply  bv  it  the  mean  hcnizontal  area; 
divide  the  product  by  one  hundred,  and  the  quotient  snail  be  deemed  to  be  the  ton- 
nage of  such  space,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  tonnage  under  the  tonnage  decks, 
ascertained  as  aforesaid:  Provided,  That  nothing  shall  be  added  to  the  croas  tonnage 
for  any  Weltered  space  above  the  upper  deck  which  is  -under  cover  and  open  to  the 
weather;  that  is,  not  inclosed.    (R.  S.,  4153.    Mar.  2,  1895,  sec.  Ih.) 
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16.  Hatchways,— The  cubical  contents  of  the  hatchways  ehall  be  obtamed  by  mul- 
tiplying the  length  and  breadth  toother  and  the  product  by  the  mean  depth  taken 
from  the  top  of  beam  to  the  miderside  of  the  hatch.  From  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
the  hatchways  there  shall  be  deducted  one-half  of  one  per  cent  oTthe  gross  tcmnage, 
and  the  remainder  only  shall  be  added  to  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship  exclusive  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  hatchways.    (Feb.  6,  1909.) 

17.  Between  decks. — If  a  vessel  has  a  third  deck,  or  spar  deck,  the  tonnage  of  the 
space  between  it  and  the  tonnage  deck  shall  be  ascertained  as  follows: 

Measure  in  feet  the  inside  length  of  the  space,  at  the  middle  of  its  height,  from  the 

{>lank  at  the  side  of  the  stem  to  the  plank  on  the  timbers  at  the  stern,  and  divide  the 
ength  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  leneth  of  tne  tonnage  deck 
is  divided;  measure,  also  at  the  middle  of  its  height,  the  inside  breadth  of  the  space 
at  each  of  the  points  of  division,  also  the  breadth  of  the  stem  and  the  breadth  at  the 
stem;  number  them  successively  one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth,  commencing  at  the 
stem;  multiply  the  second,  and  all  other  even-numbered  breadths,  bv  four,  and  the 
third,  and  all  the  other  odd-numbered  breadths,  except  the  first  and  last  by  two;  to 
the  sum  of  these  products  add  the  first  and  last  oreadtos;  multiply  the  whole  siun  by 
one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the  breadths,  and  tne  result  will  give,  in 
superficial  feet,  the  mean  horizcMital  area  of  such  space;  measure  the  mean  height 
between  the  plank  of  the  two  decks,  and  multiply  oy  it  the  mean  horizontal  area, 
and  the  product  will  be  the  cubical  contents  of  the  space;  divide  this  product  by  one 
hundred,  and  the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  such  space,  and  shall 
be  added  to  the  other  tonnage  of  the  vessel  ascertained  as  above  directed.  And  if 
the  vessel  has  more  than  three  decks,  the  tonnaffe  of  each  space  between  decks,  above 
the  tonnage  deck,  shall  be  severally  ascertainea  in  the  manner  above  described,  and 
shall  be  added  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  ascertained  as  above  directed. 

18.  Open  vessels. — In  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  open  vessels  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  strake  is  to  form  the  boundary  line  of  measurement,  and  the  depth  shall 
be  taken  from  an  athwartship  line,  extending  from  the  upper  edge  of  such  strake  at 
each  division  of  the  length.    (R.  S.,  4153.) 

19.  Water  ballast. — In  the  case  of  a  ship  constructed  with  a  double  bottom  for  water 
ballast,  if  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  plating  thereof  is  certified  by  the 
collector  to  be  not  available  for  the  carriage  of  caigo,  stores,  or  fuel,  then  the  uepth 
of  the  vessel  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  upper  side  of  the  inner  plating  of  the  douole 
bottom,  and  that  upper  side  shall  for  Uie  purposes  of  measurement  be  deemed  to 
represent  the  floor  timber.  (Mar.  2,  1895.)  From  the  gross  tonnage  there  shall  be 
deducted  any  other  space  adapted  only  for  water  ballast  certified  by  the  coDector  not 
to  be  available  for  tne  carriage  of  cargo,  stores,  supplies,  or  fuel.  (Feb.  6,  1909, 
sec.  2.) 

20.  Net  tonnage. — ^From  the  gross  tonnage  of  every  vessel  of  the  United  States  there 
shall  be  deducted  (Aug.  5,  1882V- 

21.  Crew  accommodations. — (a)  The  tonnage  of  the  spaces  or  compartments  occu- 
pied by  or  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel.  Every  place  appro- 
priated to  the  crew  of  the  vessel  diall  have  a  space  of  not  less  than  seventy -two  cubic 
feet  and  not  leas  than  twelve  superficial  feet,  measured  on  the  deck  or  floor  of  that 
place,  for  each  seaman  or  apprentice  lodged  therein.  The  provisions  of  this  act 
requiring  a  crew  apace  of  seventy-two  cubic  feet  per  man  shall  apply  only  to  vessels 
the  construction  of  which  shall  be  begun  after  June  thirtieth,  ei^teen  hundred  and 
ninety-five.  Such  place  ^all  be  securely  constructed,  properly  lighted,  drained,  and 
ventilated,  properly  protected  from  weather  and  sea,  and  as  kr  as  piacticable  prop- 
erly shut  off  and  protected  from  the  effluvium  of  caigo  or  bilge  water;  and  failure  to 
comply  with  this  provision  shall  subject  the  owner  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  Every  place  so  occupied  shall  be  kept  free  from  goods  or  stores  of  any  kind 
not  being  the  personal  property  of  the  crew  in  use  during  the  voyage;  and  if  any  such 
place  is  not  so  kept  free  the  master  shall  torfeit  and  pay  to  each  seaman  or  apprentice 
lodged  in  that  place  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  a  day  for  each  day  during  which  any  goods 
or  stores  as  aforesaid  are  kept  or  stored  in  the  place  after  complaint  nae  been  made  to 
him  by  any  two  or  more  of  the  seamen  so  lodged.  No  deauction  from  tonnage  as 
aforesidd  ^all  be  made  unless  there  is  permanently  cut  in  a  beam  and  over  the  do(^way 
of  every  such  place  the  numb^  of  men  it  is  allowed  to  accommodate  with  these  words, 
"Certified  to  accommodate seamen."    (Mar.  2,  1895.) 

Every  place  appropriated  to  the  crew  of  a  seagoing  vessel  of  the  United  States,  except 
a  fishing  vessel,  yacht,  a  pilot  boat,  and  all  vessels  under  two  hundred  tons  register, 
shall  have  a  space  of  not  less  than  neventy-two  cubic  feet  and  not  less  than  twelve  square 
feet  measured  on  the  deck  or  floor  of  that  place  for  each  seaman  or  apprenticA  lodged 
therein:  Providsd  That  any  such  «e4gning  sailing  vessel,  built  or  rebuilt  after  June 
thirtieth,  dgiiveen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  have  a  space  of  not  less  than  one 
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hundred  cubic  feet  and  not  less  than  sixteen  square  feet  measured  on  the  deck  or  floor 
of  that  space  for  each  seaman  or  a  ppren  tice  lodged  therein .  Such  place  shall  be  securely 
constructed,  properly  lighted,  drained,  heated,  and  ventilatea,  properly  protected 
from  weather  and  sea,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  properly  shut  on  and  protected  from 
(he  effluvium  of  caigo  or  bilge  water. 

Fishing  vessels,  yachts,  and  pilot  boats  are  hereby  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  amend  section  one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  of  the  lews  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two^  entitled  'An  act  to  provide 
for  deductions  from  the  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  Umted  States,' "  so  far  as  said 
section  prescribes  the  amount  of  space  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  crew  and 
provides  that  said  space  shall  be  kept  free  from  goods  or  stores  not  being  the  pers(mal 
property  of  the  crew  in  use  during  the  voya^. 

Every  steamboat  of  the  United  States  plying  upon  the  Mississippi  River  or  its  tribu- 
taries shall  furnish  an  appropriate  place  for  the  crew,  which  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  so  far  as  they  shall  be  applicable  thereto  by  providing  sleeping 
room  in  the  engine  room  of  the  ste<imboats  properly  protected  from  the  cold,  winds, 
and  rain  by  means  of  suitable  awnings  or  screens  on  either  side  of  the  guards  or  sides 
and  forward,  reaching  from  the  boiler  deck  to  the  lower  or  main  deck,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  approval  of  the  Supervising  Inspector  General  of  Steam  Vessels,  and  shall  be 
properly  heated.  Any  failure  to  comply  with  this  section  shall  subject  the  owner  at 
owners  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  doUara.    (Mar.  3, 1897,  sec.  2.) 

22.  Deduciiani  Jor  other  purposes. — (6)  Any  sjMice  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
master  certified  by  the  collector  to  be  reasonable  in  extent  and  properly  constructed, 
and  the  words  ''Certified  for  the  accommodation  of  master''  to  be  permanently  cut  in 
a  beam  and  over  the  door  of  such  space. 

(c)  Any  space  used  exclusively  for  the  working  of  the  helm,  the  capstan,  and  the 
anchor  ^r,  or  for  keeping  the  cluirts,  sisals,  and  other  instruments  of  navigati<»i  and 
boatswain's  stores,  and  the  words  "Certified  for  steering  gear,"  or  "Certified  for  boat- 
swain's stores,"  or  "Certified  chart  house,"  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  permanentiy  cut 
in  the  beam  and  over  the  doorway  of  each  of  such  spaces. 

((f)  The  space  occupied  by  the  donkey  engine  and  boiler,  if  connected  with  the  main 
pumps  of  the  ship. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  ship  propelled  wholly  by  sells  any  space,  not  exceeding  two  and 
one-half  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage,  used  exclusively  for  storage  of  sails:  Provided. 
That  spaces  deducted  shalfbe  certified  by  the  collector  to  be  reasonable  in  extent  and 
properly  and  efficiently  constructed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  and 
the  words  "Certified  for  storage  of  sails"  to  be  cut  on  the  beam  and  over  the  doorway 
of  such  space.     (Mar.  2, 1895.) 

23.  Deductions^or  propelling  power. — (/)  In  the  case  of  a  ship  propelled  by  steam  or 
other  power  reauiring  engine  room,  a  deduction  for  the  space  occupied  by  me  propel- 
lii^  power  shall  be  nmde,  as  follows: 

In  ships  propelled  by  paddle  wheels  in  which  the  tonnage  of  the  space  occupied  by 
and  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  boilers  and  machinery  is  above  twentjr  per 
centum  and  under  thirty  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage,  the  deduction  shall  be  thirW- 
eeven  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage;  ana  in  ships  propelled  by  screws  in  which  the 
tonnage  of  the  space  is  above  thirteen  p<»r  centum  and  under  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
gross  tonnage,  tne  deduction  shall  be  ihirty-two  per  centum  of  the  eroes  tonni^.  In 
the  case  of  screw  steamers  the  contents  of  the  trunk  shaft  shall  be  deemed  spaces 
necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  machinery. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  other  vessels  in  which  the  actual  space  occupied  by  the  propellinff 
machinery  amounts  in  the  case  of  paddle  vessels  to  twenty  per  centum  or  under  ana 
in  tiie  case  of  screw  vessels  to  thirteen  per  centum  or  under  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the 
ship,  the  deduction  shall  consist  in  the  case  of  paddle  vessels  of  once  and  a  naif  the 
tonnage  of  the  actual  machinery  space  and  in  the  case  of  screw  vessels  of  once  and 
three-fourths  the  tonnage  of  the  actual  machinery  space.  But  if  the  actual  machinery 
space  is  eo  large  as  to  amount  in  the  case  of  paddle  vessels  to  thirty  per  centum  or 
aoove,  and  in  the  case  of  screw  vessels  to  twenty  per  centum  or  above  oi  the  gross  ton- 
nage of  the  ship,  the  deduction  shall  consist  of  thirty-seven  per  centum  of  the  sross 
tonnage  of  the  ship  in  the  case  of  a  paddle  vessel  and  thirty-two  per  centum  of  the 
ffross  tonnage  in  the  case  of  a  screw  vessel;  or  if  the  owner  prefers  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  vessel  the  tonnage  of  the  space  or  spaces  actually 
occupied  by  or  re<]uired  to  be  inclosed  for  tHe  proper  working  of  tl^e  boilers  and 
machinery,  including  the  trunk  shaft  or  alley  in  screw  steamers,  with  tHe  addition  in 
the  case  <^  vessels  propelled  with  paddle  wheels  of  fifty  pmr  centum,  and  in  the  case 
of  vessels  propellea  by  screws  of  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  tonnage  of  such  space. 
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(!)  On  a  request  in  writing  to  the  Comminioner  of  Navigation  by  the  owners  of  a 
ship  the  tonnage  of  such  portion  of  the  space  or  spaces  above  the  crown  of  the  engine 
room  and  above  the  upper  deck  as  is  framed  in  for  the  machinery  ot  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air  and  not  required  to  be  added  to  gross  tonnage  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  tonna^  ot  the  space  occupied  by  the  propelling  power,  be  aoded  to 
the  tonnage  of  the  engine  space;  but  it  shall  then  be  included  in  the  gross  tonnage; 
such  space  or  spaces  must  be  reasonable  in  extent,  safe,  and  seaworthy,  and  can  not 
be  usckI  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  machinery  or  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
air  to  the  machinery  or  boilers  of  the  ship. 

24.  Register  tonnage. — And  the  proper  deduction  from  the  gross  tonnage  having 
been  made,  the  remainder  shall  be  deemed  the  net  or  register  tonnage  of  such  vessels. 
(Aug.  5, 1882.) 

Tne  register  of  the  vessel  shall  express  the  number  of  decks,  the  tonnage  under  the 
tonnage-deck,  that  of  the  between-decks,  above  the  tonnage-deck;  also  that  of  the 
poop  or  other  inclosed  spaces  above  the  deck,  each  separately.    (R.  S.,  4153.) 

Tne  register  or  other  official  certificate  of  the  tonnage' or  nationality  of  a  vessel  of 
the  Unit^  States,  in  addition  to  what  is  now  required  by  law  to  be  expressed  therein, 
shall  state  sejmrately  the  deductions  made  from  the  gross  tonnage,  ana  shall  also  state 
the  net  or  register  tonnage  of  the  vessel.    (Aug.  5.  1882.) 

But  the  outstanding  registers  or  enrollments  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  rendered  void  oy  the  addition  of  such  new  statement  of  her  tonnage,  unless 
voluntuily  surrendered;  but  the  same  may  be  added  to  the  outstanding  document 
or  by  an  appendix  thereto,  with  a  certificate  of  a  collector  of  customs  that  the  original 
estimate  of  tonnage  is  amended.    (Mar.  2,  1895.) 

In  every  vessel  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  the  number  denoting 
her  net  tonnage  shidl  be  deeply  carved  or  otherwise  permanently  marked  on  her  main 
beam,  and  shall  be  so  continued;  and  if  the  number  at  any  time  cease  to  be  continued 
such  vessel  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  thirty  dollars  on  every  arrival  in  a  port  of  the 
United  States  if  she  have  not  her  tonnage  number  legally  carved  or  permanently 
marked.    (R.  S.,  4153,  June  19,  1886,  sec.  6.) 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  shall  make  regulations  needful  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  establish  and  promulgate  a  proper  scale 
d  fees  to  be  paid  for  the  readmeasurement  of  the  spaces  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
tonnage  of  a  vessel,  on  the  basis  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  forty-one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  banning  with  the  words  "But  the  charge  for  the 
measurement.''    (Mar.  2,  1895,  sec.  4;  Feb.  14,  1903,  sec.  10;  Aug.  5,  1882,  sec.  3.) 

25.  Appendix  of  meatvxement. — ^Upon  application  by  the  owner  or  master  of  an 
American  vessel  m  foreign  trade,  collectors  of  customs,  under  regulations  to  be  ap- 
proved by  tibe  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  are  authorized  to  attach  to  the 
register  ot  such  vessel  an  appendix  stating  separately,  for  use  in  foreign  ports,  the 
measurement  ol  such  space  or  spaces  as  are  permitted  to  be  dfiducted  trom  ^ross 
tonnage  by  the  rules  of  other  nations  and  are  not  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.    (Mar.  2,  1895:  Feb.  14,  1903,  sec.  10.) 

This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  require  the  remeasurement  of  any  American 
vessel  duly  measured  before  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five;  but  upon 
application  by  the  owner  of  any  such  vessel  collectors  of  customs  shall  cause  such 
vessel,  or  the  spaces  to  be  deducted,  to  be  measured  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  if  a  new  r^pster  is  not  issued  the  statement  of  such  remeasurement  shall 
be  attached  by  an  appendix  to  the  outstanding  regi!*ter  or  enrollment  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  collector  of  customs  that  the  original  estimate  of  tonnage  is  amended 
pursuant  to  this  act.    (Mar.  2,  1895,  sec.  2.) 

26.  VesseU  exempt  from  measurement. — ^The  provisions  foregoing  relating  to  the 
measiu^ment  of  vessels  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  vessel  not  required  bv 
law  to  be  registered,  or  enrolled,  or  licensed,  unless  otherwise  specially  providea. 
(R.  S.,  4152.) 

27.  MeawremeTU  of  foreign  vesseli. — Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  that  the  rules  concerning  the  measurement  for  tonnaffe  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  have  been  substantially  adopted  by  the  Gbvemment  of  any 
foreign  country,  he  may  direct  that  the  vessels  of  such  foreign  country  be  deemed  to 
be  of  the  tonnage  denoted  in  their  certificates  of  register  or  other  national  papers, 
and  thereupon  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  such  vessels  to  be  remeasured  at  any  port 
in  the  United  States;  and  when  it  shall  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  any 
vessel  not  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  the  said  tonnage  shall  be  ascertained  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  of  the  United  States.  (R.  S., 
4154,  Aug.  5,  1882,  sec.  2;  Feb.  14,  1903,  sec.  10.) 
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oommitteb  on  intsbfltats  and  forkign  commbbob, 

House  op  Rbpbesentatiybs, 
WaahvwgUm,  D.  C,  January  20, 191B. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Secretary 
Nagel  has  telephoned  me  that  he  is  detained  and  reauests  that  we 
do  not  wait  longer.     We  will  go  ahead  with  Mr.  Chamoerlain. 

STATEMEHT  OF  KB.  E.  T.  CHAHBEBLAnr,  COMMISSIOVBB  OF 

FAVIOATIOB. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  {M^esent  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Chamberlain  t 

Mr.  Chambbblain.  Since  December;  1893. 

The  Chaibkan.  Before  you  came  into  that  position  bad  you  had 
opportunities  for  study  and  observation  of  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Just  casually^  ii\  business. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  in  busmess  before  ? 

Mr.  Chambbblain.  In  business;  yes,  sir;  in  the  graim  transporta- 
tion and  elevator  business. 

The  Chairman.  Nautical  as  well  as  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Chambbblain.  Well,  you  know,  Albany  is  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  you  had  occasion  to  study  all  condi- 
tions of  tran8]>ortation  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Hardly;  very  limited,  in  fact. 

The  Chaibman.*  But  since  that  time  you  have  been  constantly 
connected  with  the  subject  1 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Since  I  have  been  here;  since  1893. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  am  a  landlubber  myself,  and 
perhaps  not  as  familiar  with  the  technical  terms  of  commerce  and 
navigation  as  yourself  and  other  members  of  this  committee;  so  I 
will  ask  you  to  make  such  statements  to  us  as  occur  to  you  touching 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  commerce  of  the  worla 
in  relation  to  that  canal. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  prefer  that  you  would  direct  me  along  some  particular  line. 
That  is  the  broadest  Innd  of  a  question,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where  to  begin.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  line  of  the  subject 
you  would  prefer  to  have  me  take  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  hope  in  two  or  three  years  to  open  the  canal 
for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  when  we  are  not  using  it  for 
our  Army  and  Navy  we  hope  to  make  enough  monev  out  of  the 
passing  ships  of  commerce  and  of  war  to  pay  sometning  for  the 
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operation  if  not  for  the  construction  of  the  canal.  If  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  currents  of  trade,  or  the  routes  of  commercial  vesselisy 
and  the  markets  which  would  likely  be  reached  by  those  vessels,  it 
would  be  of  interest.  There  is  a  wide  field  open  to  you.  I  suppose 
the  members  of  this  committee  will  ask  you  as  many  questions  as 
you  want  before  you  are  through. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  first  ques- 
tion that  would  arise  would  be  the  rate  of  tolls.  So  far  as  comr 
petition  is  concerned,  of  course,  there  is  opportunity  for  possible 
competition  with  the  Suez  Canal.  To  compete  with  the  Suez  t^al  it 
will  be  necessary  of  course  at  the  outset  to  meet  the  rate  of  tolls  that 
obtain  there.  The  rate  of  tolls  through  the  Suez  Canal  since  January, 
1912,  is  6  francs  and  75  centimes,  which  is  eauivcdent  roughly  to 
$1.31,  per  net  registered  ton.  The  system  ol  measurement  that 
obtains  on  the  Suez  Canal  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
obtains  generally  throughout  the  world.  The  tonnage  on  tiie  ship 
taxable  under  the  Suez  regulations  is  somewhat  larger.  It  averages 
about  18  per  cent  larger  than  the  basis  of  taxation  generally  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Net  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Net  twnna^e.  The  interpretation  that  this 
conmiittee  would  put  on  the  term ^' net  tonnage"  mi^t  not  be  exact. 
Suez  taxes  about  18  per  cent  more  of  the  ship  than  is  usual.  Conse- 
(|uently  when  I  say  that  the  rate  fixed  at  the  bemnning  of  the  vear 
is  approximately  $1.31,  that  ought  to  be  aualifiea,  if  you  are  talking 
about  rates  or  charges  throughout  the  world's  ports  generally.  That 
is  the  tonnage  on  which  the  toll  is  levied  is  larger  than  the  tonnage 
on  which  the  charge  would  be  levied  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Knowland.  If  rates  were  the  controlling  factor  we  could 
afford  to  have  a  higher  rate  per  ton  than  thev  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  rate  of  $1.31  at  Suez  would  be  equivalent 
in  most  of  the  ports  of  the  world  to  a  rate  of  about  $1.50 — that  is,  if 
we  are  to  interpret  Suez  tonnage  in  the  net  tonnage  terms  of  tiie 
ports  of  the  world  it  would  be  about  $1.50.  But  it  should  be  borne 
m  mind  that  on  this  rate  last  year  the  Suez  canal  paid  a  dividend  of 
31  per  cent,  which  of  course' as  such  matters  go  is  a  pretty  hi^ 
dividend. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  In  that  connection  I  would  Uke  to  ask  a  question. 
Is  it  true  that  in  addition  to  the  dividend  of  31  per  cent  they  have 
also  accumulated  a  lai^e  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  Thinking  it  might  possibly  be 
of  service  to  your  committee,  I  inserted  in  my  report  this  year,  at 
pa^e  224  to  227,  the  fiscal  statement  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  last  year, 
and,  with  your  approval,  I  will  insert  it  here. 
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You  will  observe  that  last  year  the  administration  of  the  Suez 
Canal  set  apart  5,000,000  francs — approximately  $1,000,000 — as  an 
extraordinary  reserve.     (Table  2,  rignt-hand  coliunn.) 

Mr.  DoBBMUS.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  will  notice  a  Uttle  higher  up  in  the  same 
column  that  the  sinking  fund  of  the  canal  already  amounts  to  upward 
of  57,000,000  francs. 

Evidently,  it  seems  to  me,  with  a  view  of  preparing  to  compete 
with  the  Panama  Canal  the  administration  or  the  Suez  Canal  was 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  its  shareholders  last  June  to  negotiate  a  loan 
of  100,000,000  francs— that  is,  about  $19,400,000— which  is  to  be 
drawn  upon  from  time  to  time  to  deepen  the  canal  and  to  broaden  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  ballast  they  charge  a  lower  rate,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes;  considerably  lower. 

Mr.  Knowland.  82  cents  1 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  about  82  cents. 

Mr.  Knowland.  And  $1.93  for  adult  passengers) 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knowland.  And  half  rate  for  children  between  3  and  12 1 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Half  rate  for  children  between  3  years  and  12, 
and  under  3  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  the  Suez 
Canal  is  controlled  by  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  private  corporation; 
a  corporation  just  like  any  other  corporation. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  has  its  headauarters  where  1 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  has  its  neadquarters  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  it  about  such  a  corporation  as  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Co. » 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  The  British  Government  owns  nearly 
half  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  are  the  largest  shareholders. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  Endand  does  not  control  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no;  the  British  Government  is  the  largest 
shareholder.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  voting  shares — ^379,421 — 
the  British  Government  owns  176,602,  which  is  not  a  majority  of 
course.  Being  such  large  shareholders  they  are  represented  on  the 
directory  by  three  directors. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Of  what  nations  are  the  stockholders  members  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  will  ask,  then,  what  nationality  owns  the  next  largest 
number  of  shares  to  England  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  presume  that  citi- 
zens of  France  must,  because  the  administration  is  from  France.  The 
majority  of  the  directors,  as  I  recall  it,  are  French.  I  can  not  tell 
exactly  about  that  because  these  shaces  are  listed,  vou  know,  on  the 
Paris  Bourse,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  listed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  What  is  that  stock  worth  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  shares  sell  at  about  4,700  francs  on  a  par 
value  of  500  francs. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Are  there  any  other  nations  that  own  any  of  these 
sharesi 
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Mr.  Chambeblain.  No  Government  except  the  British  so  far  aa  I 
am  aware.  The  British  Govermnent  acquired  those  they  own  under 
rather  extraordinary  conditions,  as  you  will  doubtless  recall.  The 
Khedive  of  Egypt  was  the  largest  shareholder  and  he  became  some- 
what embarrassed 

Mr.  Knowland.  Financially  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Financially,  and  in  other  respects,  too,  and  had 
to  sell  out.  As  you  probably  recall,  it  was  one  on  Beaconsfield's 
master  strokes  of  policy  to  buy  these  shares.  The  British  Government 
bought  them  at  tne  rate  of  aoout  $1.12,  so  as  a  financial  proposition 
it  was  a  very  prudent  investment. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  is  $112  for  a  $100  share? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  equivalent  of  that.  I  am  talking  in  dollars 
so  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  other  words,  the  British  Government  does  not 
control  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  no  sense. 

Mr.  Knowland.  It  is  a  private  corporation  entirely? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  private  corporation  entirely.  It  has  its 
annual  meeting  of  its  shareholders  just  as  any  other  corporation  does. 

Mj.  Cullop.  It  is  not  controlled  then  by  any  Government  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MARTtN  of  Colorado.  The  Suez  Canal  has  been  a  very  profit- 
able enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  late  years;  originally  it  was  not.  If  you 
will  look  at  that  same  statement  to  which  I  was  referring  (Table  2, 
upper  right-hand  column)  you  will  notice  that  in  1867  to  1868  the 
company  had  to  issue  a  large  number  of  bonds;  that  was  to  complete 
the  canal.  In  1871,  1880,  and  1887  they  made  otber  loans.  Tliose 
loans  of  1880  and  1887  were  rather  in  the  nature  of  improvements. 
The  earlier  ones  were  to  make  the  thing  go  at  all. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Of  course,  I  am  referring  to  the  canal 
since  it  was  completed.  It  has  been  a  tremendously  profitable  enter- 
prise, as  I  indicated,  for  instance,  by  the  figures  in  the  upper  left-hand 
column  of  Table  2. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Showing  that  the  total  investment  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1910  was  approximately  666,178,000  francs^  or 
approximately  $131,000,000.  Last  year  the  profit  for  distribution, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1910,  was  88,000,000  francs, 
or  in  round  numbers  $16,000,000.  Now,  that  was  a  dividend,  as  you 
see,  of  31  per  cent 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  158  francs  on  a  500  franc  share. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  A  dividend  of  31  per  cent  on  the  capital 
stock,  but  it  would  also  be  a  dividend  of  about  12  per  cent  on  the 
entire  investment,  including  the  construction,  improvement,  and  so 
forth,  of  the  canal.  Now,  another  indication  of  the  great  success  on 
the  part  of  the  canal  is  that  whereas  it  had  for  the  year  1881  a  net 
transit  tonnage  of  about  4,000,000  net  tons,  in  1910  it  had  16,600,000, 
and  it  shows  almost  without  exception  a  constant  and  rapid  increase 
of  tonnage.  This,  I  think,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  Suez  Canid 
has  been  and  is  a  very  profitable  institution,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  beginning  with  January  1,  1912,  the  present  month,  it  has  onhr 
reduced  its  toUs  to  what  would  be  SI  .30  in  American  money,  but  which 
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under  the  system  of  registered  measurement  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  would  amount  to  $1.50.  That  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  entire 
case. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is,  I  think,  an  admirable  statement.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  .the  matters  which  it  is  very  important  for  this 
committee  to  bear  in  mind,  that  any  time  the  administration  of  the 
Suez  Canal  wishes  to  reduce  those  tolls  it  could  cut  them  down.  You 
can  figure  it  out  for  yourselyes.  They  could  cut  it  down  to  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  current  rate,  eyen  to  a  dollar,  on  a  ton  basis,  and 
still  pay  what  in  this  country  would  be  regarded  as  a  yery  fair 
diyidend. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  canal  and  the 
operating  cost  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  you  will  find  that  stated  in  Table  1, 
left-hand  column. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Gross  annually  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  mean  the  actual  operating  expenses  as 
distinguished  from  what  we  might  call  the  fixed  charges?  For 
example,  the  expenses  of  administration;  that  is,  for  the  adminis- 
tration at  Paris  and  the  administration  in  Egypt  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Can  you  giye  me  the  total?  I  do  not  desire  to 
take  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  you  had  better  difTerentiate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  I  assume  is  2,275,000  francs.  The 
expense  of  transit — that  is,  what  we  might  call  tlie  direct  working 
expenses  right  on  the  canal  itself — is  3,613,000  francs.  That  is,  you 
see,  something  oyer  $700,000.  The  company  also  administers  some 
land  there — 738,000  francs — while  for  repairs  of  the  canal  and 
accessories  4,863,000  francs.  The  total  working  expenses  were 
stated  in  the  report  as  27,883,000  francs,  which  of  course  is  a  little 
oyer  $5,000,000,  but  that  includes  that  payment  on  interest  up 
aboye. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Eliminating  interest  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Eliminating  interest,  I  should  say  it  would 
be  12,000,000  francs,  or  m  roxmd  numbers  about  $2,500,000,  or 
$2^0,000.     The  tables  when  printed  will  giye  you  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  of  mamtenance  and  operation? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  ask.  Is  there  in  force 
now  any  surtax  or  additional  burden  on  commerce  going  through  ? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Groing  through  the  Suez  Canal? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  None  whateyer.  Those  charges  were  made 
at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  SxEyENS.  I  wish  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  analyze  the  tolls 
and  show  why  the  tolls  were  fixed  at  about  these  rates  and  what 
factors  enter  into  the  making  of  such  tolls — what  is  the  basis  for 
them  in  the  world's  trades. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  just  giye  the  rates  first. 

Mr.  SrEyENS.  I  just  asked  the  chairman  to  haye  that  subject 
pursued. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  With  regard  to  the  rates,  the  British  Goyem- 
ment  is  so  keen  on  the  subject  that  they  print  eyery  year  a  state- 
ment—not a  financial  statement,  but  the  general  statistical  retiuns 
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of  the  canal.  The  year  the  canal  was  opened,  1869;  there  were  only 
ten  Teasels  went  tmt)iigh  the  canal  and  the  rate  was  10  francs  at 
that  time.  In  fact,  10  francs  was  the  maximum  under  the  conces- 
sion; theoretically  they  can  not  charge  more  than  10  francs  per  net 
ton.  The  second  year  400  vessels  went  thpou^h.  The  rate  of 
tolls  from  1869  to  1873  was  10  francs.  The  canal  was  not  making 
both  ends  meet;  in  fact  they  had  to  put  out  that  second  loan  tiiat 
is  referred  to  there.  At  that  time  an  international  conference  was 
held  at  Constantinople,  after  which,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  they  were  authorized  to  put  on  this  surtax  imtil 
they  came  nearer  meeting  expenses.  That  was  three  francs,  and 
later  two  francs  and  a  half,  making  the  rate  12^  francs  for  two 
years,  then  12,  then  11^,  10^,  10,  9^,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
gradually  decreasing.  Since  then  the  business  of  the  canal  has 
been  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  inevitable  that  the  tolls  must 
be  reduced.  There  ia  no  escape  from  that  conclusion.  Of  course, 
in  a  sense,  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest;  in  fact  that  ia  indicated  in 
the  address  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Would  you  let  me  insert  here  from  your 
report  a  very  interesting  fact,  showmg  both  the  great  growth  and  the 
great  profit  of  the  Suez  Canal,  to  be  found  on  page  228  i  It  shows  on 
that  page  that  the  total  receipts  in  francs  from  ship  tolls  in  the  Suez 
Canal  for  the  year  1898  was  82,657,421  frimcs;  while  on  page  224  it 
shows  that  the  profits  available  fordistribution  for  1910  were82,427,042 
francs.  In  other  words,  the  profit  available  for  chstribution  in  1910 
was  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  receipts  in  1898. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Where  do  you  get  these  figures  ? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  From  Mr.  Chamberlain's  report.  I  would 
like,  in  some  consecutive  way ,  at  the  proper  time,  to  ask  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain some  questions  on  his  report,  but  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
Mr.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Martin;  I  think  I  see  what  is  in  his 
inind.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  going  to  be  a  fountain  of  varied  informa- 
tion for  us.  I  think  we  are  adopting  the  rijght  plan  by  insisting  upon 
one  step  at  a  time.  The  subject  I  had  in  mind  was  to  have  Mr.  cHiam- 
berlain  place  on  record  an  analysis  of  the  Suez  situation  so  we  could 
see  why  these  toUs  are  fixed  as  they  are.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
done  before  we  leave  the  Suez  subject. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  trust  I  may  have  done  something  toward 
establishing  the  fact  that  general  tolls  through  the  Suez  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years  must  necessarily  be  considerably  less;  that  if  there 
comes  to  be  competition  between  the  two  canals,  the  Suez  tolls  must 
be  considerably  less  than  the  present  rate.  The  Suez  Canal  adminis- 
tration has  shown  its  ability  to  cut  the  rates  down  1  franc  (19  cents) 
a  net  ton  in  12  months  and  still  make  good  money.  I  saw  in  one 
of  the  English  papers,  which  I  forgot  to  bring  with  me,  a  statement  of 
their  business  during  the  first  six  months  under  this  scheme,  and  the 
decreased  tolls  had  oeen  pretty  nearly  made  good  by  increased  ton- 
nage, and  I  may  add  that  the  latest  figures  show  that  against  the 
receipts  for  1910  on  tonnage  of  127,261,000  francs,  the  receipts  for 
1911  just  closed  from  the  same  source  were  131,024,000  francs,  an 
actual  increase  on  a  lower  toll. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Was  the  10-franc  rate  ever  in  effect  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes;  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  From 
1869  to  1873,  and  than  it  was  in  effect  again  in  1884.    Then  from  1886 
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to  1894  it  was  9 J;  from  1894  down  to  1903  it  was  9  francs;  then  for 
two  years  it  was  8J.  In  1906  they  dropped  the  rate  to  7  francs  and 
76  centimes,  and  it  continued  at  that  until  1911  when  they  dropped 
it  to  7  francs  and  26  centimes.  The  following  summary  from  the 
British  ParUamentary  return  will  give  you  an  ouUine  of  the  Suez 
business  from  the  beginning. 

Yearly  return  of  shipping  and  tannage  that  passed  through  the  Suet  Canal  from  its 
opening  untU  the  year  1910,  together  with  the  transit  receipts. 


Year. 


1889. 

1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1870. 
1877. 
1878, 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1888. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1895. 
1887. 
1898. 
1809. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906, 
1909. 
1910. 


Number  of 
vessels. 


10 
486 
765 
1,082 
1,173 
1,264 
1,494 
1,4^7 
1,663 
1,593 
1,477 
2,026 
2,727 
3,196 
3,307 
8,284 
3,624 
8,100 
3,137 
8,440 
8,425 
8,389 
4,207 
3,559 
3,341 
3,352 
3,434 
3,409 
2,966 
3,503 

3.eor 

3,441 
3,609 
3,708 
3,701 
4,237 
4,116 
3,975 
4,267 
3,795 
4,239 
4,533 


Gross  ton- 
nage. 


10,567 
654,915 

1.142.300 

1,744,481 

2.0.^5,1)72 
2.4'J3,(t72 
2/t4n,708 
3.072,107 
3,41s.'^49 
3, 21 1 1,735 
3.2;it.,',>42 
4, 3  4  4,. 519 
5,794,491 
7,122,125 
8,oil,;j07 
8,3UM«7 
S,9S5,411 
8,1M,313 
8,430.()43 
9,437.f«7 
9,W)7),745 
H,74!M29 
12.217.!»86 
lU,Stki.401 
l(i.7.vi.798 
11,2  V..  S54 
ll,,K.i:i,ii37 
12.n;vt,S58 
11.123.403 

I2.9i;2,r31 
13.  sir.,  991 
13»<i9'J,'J37 
l,'"),li;3.233 
I.V,0y4,:i59 
if;j;i:.,:«J9 
is.tvtu.r»92 
i,s,:un,442 
is.sii),7i3 

2(1.. V. I  <«2 
lll.IM.s31 
2!..'-.(Hl.s47 
23,i>.>l,H01 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


6,576 
436,609 
761,467 

1.160.743 

1,  .307, 767 
1,^^:31.(160 

2,  (!<".),  !I84 
2,  (Y.MK  771 
2.. 37.7).  447 
2,2(i!»,r,78 
2.2(>i,:i32 
3.07.7,421 
4,130,779 
5,074,808 
5,77.5,.S61 
5,N7l,r«) 
6.3:r.,752 
5,707,(365 
5.<H(3,0a4 
O.G-!0,S34 
6.7.S.3.187 
O.SOi),!^ 
8,(V.>s,777 
7,712,(28 
7.(ViVt,068 
8.(i31».175 
8.44N,.383 

H,.5r.<(,'283 

7,s[>'J.373 

0,23H,(iO3 

9.S9.3.(i30 

9,738.152 

10,823,,H40 

11,248,418 

11.907.288 

13, 401. ^^ 

13,134,105 

13,447^7,04 

14,728,434 

13,03.3,283 

16,407,527 

16,5S1,898 


Rate  of 

transit  dues 

(per  ton). 


Fr. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
13 
13 


12    60 
12    50 


12 
12 


11  60 

11  0 

10  60 

10  0 


8  60 
8  60 
8    50 


Transit 
receipts. 


Francs. 
54,460 
5,159,327 
8,993.733 
16,407,591 
22,897,319 
24.859,383 
28.880,302 
?9.<»74  '>98 
.32.77-1.344 
31.09K,329 
29.t>s<N()60 
39,840.i87 
5 1,274,. '152 
60.54o,S82 
a5.,'vt7,.S12 
62.. 378. 115 
02.207,439 
50,527.:»0 
57,M12,370 
f4, 832, 273 
(3*3,Hi7,579 
('<'.9'<l,(KX) 

S:3,422.101 
74.4.-,2.436 

70,«i(;7,;wi 

73.77ti..S27 
7^,  11:3,717 

72,83(1.7)45 
N"..  29 1.769 
91,3is,772 
i»O.r>23,ii08 

ioo,3sn.;i97 

103,720,020 

103.020,J68 
117,,  Sis.  479 

U3.s«.'i,796 
l(LS,lf,l,.S96 
110,(KHi,(>96 
los.  4^12,  235 
120,0t2.tt77 
130.430,547 


Mean  net 

tonnage 

per  vessel. 


667 
806 
996 

i,on 

1,166 
1,290 
1,345 
1,439 
1,416 
1,425 
1,583 
1,509 
1,517 
1,686 
1,746 
1,787 
1,748 
1,860 
1,881 
1,930 
1,951 
2,033 
2,067 
2,166 
2,292 
2,306 
2,460 
2,511 
2,645 
2,687 
2,748 
2,830 
2,926 
3,034 
3,166 
8,163 
3,191 
3,888 
3,462 
3,502 
3,636 
3,658 


Mr.  Dbisooll.  When  did  this  canal  first  begin  to  pay  dividends? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  could  not  answer  that  directly.  I  think  it 
was  in  1875. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  continue  to  use  a  different  method  of  finding 
space  on  a  vessel — tonnage — if  we  maintain  a  differential  of  18  per 
cent,  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  go  80  cents  when  we  charge  a 
dollar,  and  stiQ  maintain  practically  the  same  charge  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  would  be  superficial,  of  course.  That 
would  not  fool  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  under  the  different  system  of 
counting,  wouldn't  that  be  apparent  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  would  be  the  appearance,  but  it  would  not 
be  the  fact. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  But  if  that  is  the  appearance, 
you  say  it  would  not  deceive  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Certainly  not;  no  one  who  had  to  pay  the  tolls. 
It  might  mislead  the  people  who  were  not  familiar  witn  the  terms. 
Your  committee  might  do  this.  You  might  make  the  basis  of  the 
charge  ten  times  as  high.  You  might  say  that  a  net  ton  does  not 
Daean  with  us  what  it  means  over  there;  that  it  means  something  ten 
times  as  big,  and  you  could  say  that  instead  of  charging  $1.31  we 
would  charge  13  and  one-tenth  cents.  But  you  would  get  just  the 
same  sum.  The  men  who  had  to  pay  the  tolls  would  have  to  pay  just 
as  much. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  calling  your  attention  to.  If, 
with  a  different  method  of  finding  space  they  should  publish  to  the 
world  that  they  were  doing  it  for  80  cents  and  we  were  doing  it  for  a 
dollar,  you  say  that  would  not  deceive  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  say  it  would  not  deceive  anybody  who  is 
called  upon  to  pay  the  biUs  or  ^ve  any  attention  to  it,  Tne  casual 
newspaper  reader  might  be  deceived,  but  I  do  not  have  any  idea  that 
this  committee  would  be  deceived.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  the 
rate  of  $1.30  at  Suez  has  to  be  interpreted  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
charge  of  $1.60  at,  say,  Liverpool,  or  almost  any  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  every  man  who  has  a  ship  and  wants  to 
select  a  route  would  find  that  out,  but  it  would  be  necessary  for  every 
one  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  would  not  be  a  hard  matter.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  ship  owner  is  not  the  man  to  do  that.  He  has  to 
do  it  in  fixing  the  rate,  but  all  these  charges  are  ultimately  on  the 
cargo. 

The  Chairman.  D.oes  not  the  shipowner  have  to  decide  what 
route  he  will  take  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  I  say  the  man  who  has  the  cargo  has  to 
decide  that.  If  you  have  a  warehouse  full  of  cotton,  or  wheat,  or 
anvthing  else,  ana  you  want  to  get  it  somewhere,  vou  have  got  to  con- 
sider the  charges  and  one  of  those  is  the  canal  tolls. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  it  could  be  done,  that  the 
same  plan  should  be  adopted  by  both  so  it  would  be  easier  understood 
by  everybody  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  would  be  great  advantage  in  that,  and 
the  whole  disposition  of  maritime  nations  is  to  do  just  what  you  have 
said,  to  make  the  basis  of  commercial  transactions  uniform  through- 
out the  world.  That  is  the  great  strength  of  the  metric  system;  the 
terms  of  the  metric  system  can  not  be  misunderstood  one  tor  another 
We  have  the  same  embarrassment  there  that  I  shall  find,  and  you 
gentlemen  wiU  find,  when  we  come  a  Uttle  further  on  to  talk  atiout 
the  word  *'ton."  Of  course,  this  committee  is  largely  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  railroad  affairs  •  it  is  preeminentlv  the  railroad  committee 
of  Congress.  Now  the  word  *Hon  in  most  of  the  legislation  you  have 
before  you  means  one  thing — 2,240  pounds. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  It  means  2,000;  railroad  tonnage  is 
2,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  2,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Ship  tonnage  is  2,240  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  is  absolutely  differ- 
ent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  not  let  us  take  that  up  now. 
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Mr.  Drisooll.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  here.  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Robison  said  that  the  British  system  of  determining  the  net 
tonnage  and  our  system  are  substantially  alike;  that  there  are  some 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  British  s}rstem  to  go  into  effect  in  1914,  and 
then  our  systems  will  be  practically  alike  and  will  arrive  at  the  same 
result.  He  said  furthermore,  that  the  difference  between  the  Suez 
system  of  measurement  and  the  British  and  the  American  s}rstem  of 
measurement  was  from  3  to  5  per  cent;  that  is,  the  Suez  system  was 
3  to  6  per  cent  more.  I  would  like  to  ask  where  you  get  your  facts 
upon  wnich  you  base  the  satement  that  it  is  18  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  will  take  a  Uttle  time. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  will  take  half  a  day.  We  are  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  Suez  subject. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  is  the  Suez  subject. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  have  in  mind  that  he  is  going  to  take  up  the 
whole  measurement  question  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Veir  well;  I  will  waive  it  for  the  present. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  there.  The  Chairman 
spoke  of  the  confusion  of  charges.  Would  not  all  that  be  avoided  by 
tne  information  obtained  for  tne  shipper  through  the  transportation 
company  altogether  ?  For  instance,  ne  spoke  of  the  rate  being  mis- 
leadmg — the  ^ez  Canal  rate  and  our  rate.  All  that  would  be  avoided 
to  the  shipper  by  information  received  from  the  transportation  line. 
He  would  make  application  to  the  shipowner,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course.  The  shipownw,  in  deciding  which 
route  he  would  take,  would  have  to  consider  these  terms  of  varying 
kinds. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  It  is  supposed  that  the  shipper  would  ascertain  the 
route  before  he  undertook  to  transport  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  expect  he  would. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  So  that  all  that  information  instead  of  being  mislead- 
ing would  be  clarified  by  application  to  the  shipowner  or  transporta- 
tion company. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  the  kind  of  business, 
the  classes  of  business  that  go  through  the  Suez  Canal,  to  ascertain 
what  part  of  it  in  which  the  Suez  Canal  would  have  a  monopoly  that 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  Panama  route,  what  part  would  be 
affected  by  the  Panama  route,  and  what  part  of  the  Suez  traflBc  is 
affected  by  competing  routes  ? 

Mr.  Cela^mberlain.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  Suez  business,  I  brought 
with  me  some  spare  copies  of  my  report.  Beginning  at  page  28  and 
following — I  feel  a  Uttle  embarassed  m  one  respect,  because  you  have 
this  thing  done  so  much  more  thoroughly.  You  are  having  it  done 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  devoting  his  undivided  energies  to  that  work. 
Of  course  in  a  small  way  I  woiSd  be  glad  to  answer  anything  I  can. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  will  have  Dr.  Johnson  analyze  this  very  thor- 
oughly.    At  the  same  time  we  appreciate  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view. 

The  Chairman.  We  cwi  not  assiune  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  going  to 
tell  us  everything,  you  know. 

Mr.  Stevens,  l^^ow,  first,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  would  you  indicate  the 
trade  in  which  the  Suez  Canal  has  a  monopoly — the  territorial  trade, 
and  the  kind  of  trade.  Just  point  out  the  territorial  trade  and  the 
kind  of  trade  in  which  the  Suez  Canal  has  a  monopoly  that  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  Panama  Canal  or  other  competing  route. 
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Mr.  Chambeblaih  .  The  territorial  trade — you  mkht  say  all  beyond 
the  Strait  of  Sonda;  from  ^ngapore  [indicating  on  the  map]  from  hare 
to  right  over  there. 

Mr.  Stbyens.  From  Singapore  west. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Takmg  in  all  the  continent  of  Europe.  I 
should  say  that,  roughly  speaking,  on  this  chart  this  dividing  line  here 
[indicating  the  risht  hand  edge  of  the  map]  is  close  to  the  dividing 
line.  That  would  take  in  Cochin  China — I  should  say  pretty  nearly 
from  the  limit  of  this  map  onward.  When  you  come  to  Australia 
there  are  considerable  possi  Dtlities.     When  you  get  to  New  Zeiduid 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  are  taking  the  question  of  competition.  Do 
not  let  UB  touch  it.  Let  us  discuss  the  subject  of  the  monopoly  of 
trade  which  the  Suez  has  that  would  not  be  affected  by  the  ranama 
route  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  by  virtue  of  its  location. 

Mr.  Chambislain.  All  parts  of  BritiE^  India,  for  example.  Bur- 
mah  on  this  side  down  to  the  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  ThOT  have 
commerce  with  all  of  Europe;  and,  of  course,  the  exports  of  Europe 
go  to  those  regions* 

Mr.  Stbvenb.  And  the  exports  of  Europe  to  India,  Cochin  China, 
and  as  far  here  as  Singapore — that  would  be  practically  a  monopoly 
through  the  Suez  route  t 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Practically  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  kind  of  materiab  pass  through  those  routes? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  tables  on  pages  229.  230, 
and  231,  you  will  find  a  statement  showing  the  principal  articles  of 
commerce  tJirough  the  Suez  Canal,  classified  in  two  wa^s;  first,  as  to 
the  article  itself,  and  then  as  to  the  country  from  wmch  it  is  sent; 
then  as  to  the  country  to  which  it  goes. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  there.  If  this  is  to  be  a 
printed  record,  I  suggest  that  you  mcorporate  in  your  statement  the 
pages  of  your  report  so  it  can  be  published  along  with  the  hearing, 
so  that  the  pubUc  will  know  just  what  you  have  testified  about. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (to  the  stenographer).  Please  note  tiiat  I  incor- 
porate, as  suggested,  pages  229  to  232. 

Territorial  transit  movement  1890-1910. 
[Net  tMiiAc»«zpfei88d  in  1,000  tons.] 


Tmt. 

EastooMt 

of  Africa 

and 

Bombay 

and  wast 

India. 

Calcutta 

and  east 

coast  of 

India. 

Sunda,  Slam, 
PhUlTOines, 
andimteh 
East  Indies. 

China,  Cochin 

China,  and 

Japan. 

AnatraUa 

and 
Oceania. 

Other 
ooantiieB^ 

TotaL 

1800.. 

140 

1,088 

1,882 

870 

028 

716 

848 

6,800 

1801.. 

210 

JS2 

2,207 

1,113 

1,167 

700 

404 

8^600 

1882.. 

233 

2,083 

2,162 

1,1^ 

1,106 

705 

870 

7^712 

1803.. 

172 

2,280 

1,833 

1,234 

706 

886 

7;660 

18M.. 

103 

2,106 

2,242 

070 

t^ 

708 

883 

8,030 

1885.. 

367 

2,016 

2,417 

1,003 

840 

416 

8,44B 

1806.. 

260 

1,640 

2,411 

1,086 

1,678 

871 

607 

8^660 

1807.. 

303 

1,260 

2,410 

1,033 

1,705 

846 

326 

7,890 

1808.. 

841 

2,034 

2,662 

1,048 

1,851 

820 

402 

0,288 

1800.. 

878 

1,846 

2,802 

1,265 

2,176 

022 

41S 

O806 

1000.. 

404 

1,128 

2,763 

1,372 

2,756 

864 

461 

0738 

1001.. 

882 

1,676 

3,106 

1,604 

2,  no 

072 

476 

10,824 

lots.. 

807 

t?S' 

3,478 

1,630 

2,486 

081 

406 

11,348 

1003.. 

477 

2,406 

3,481 

1,485 

2,666 

026 

618 

11,907 

1004.. 

460 

8,088 

4,006 

1,722 

2,666 

024 

602 

13,403 

100&.. 

482 

2,623 

3,722 

i,6n 

2,048 

005 

606 

13,134 

1006.. 

484 

2,667 

8.817 

1,687 

8,260 

1,166 

600 

18,446 

1007.. 

464 

8,320 

3,828 

1,708 

8,376 

1,318 

716 

H738 

1008.. 

486 

2,108 

8,760 

1,046 

8,480 

1284 

567 

1^688 

1000.. 

464 

8,114 

4,214 

1,666 

3,874 

1,644 

662 

15,407 

IflO.. 

610 

3,350 

4,300 

1,067 

8,077 

1,704 

745 

1?S82 
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MoYEineifT  aw  MBBOmUIDIBB  TSROV^tL  THm  0A2IAL  IN  1910. 

The  following  tables  show  the  most  important  articles  of  merchandise  which  were 
carried  through  the  canal,  giving  on  the  left  hand  the  countries  from  which  they  came 
and  on  the  right  hand  the  countries  for  which  they  were  destined.  The  table  is  rurtiier 
divided,  showing  under  the  head  ''north  to  soulii  ^  the  freight  movement  from  Europe 
and  America  to  liie  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  etc.,  and  in  the  second  diviucm  from 
'* south  to  north"  the  oriental  products  moved  iJirough  the  canal  to  Europe  and 
America. 

Trqffie  north  to  wuth^  by  oourUnet. 

COAL. 


From— 

Tons. 

For- 

Tons. 

TTnltfld  Kingdom .,... 

978,773 
89,849 

AMoa.  Arabia.  Red  Sea 

394,573 
54,036 
683,337 

Other  ooun&M 

p^niiftp  Onlf 

India  aad  Bwma 

Dutch  F-iMit  TndVw .... 

30,087 

Philippines,  Indo-China^  Siam,  etc 

RMi^  unA  Jmm 

4^858 
88.389 

OthflTOMTtfrfrffl 

38,9tt 

1,013,621 

1,013)031 

RAILWAY  1CATERIAL8. 


flflrmany . ..................  ........... 

30^416 
81,790 
35,739 
37,399 
64^176 
336,866 
138,915 

Afrka^  Aimbia>  Bed  Sea 

73,178 

362,675 

8,601 

80,539 

180,  no 

«;618 

Belgium' 

UnitedStatos 

AnfftmlAffia . 

Pnnee ..  .    .    .  . 

Datoh  East  Indies 

HaIImiH  ,                    ,   ^ 

Oh^nf^And  Jftpan 

TTnitfl*  ir<nHa»n .,.  .  .  , 

OttMf r    ...r 

n^h^ 

714, 2U 

714, 3U 

SALT. 


Germany 

Spain 

Egypt  (Port  Said) 
Unitod  Kingdom.. 
Other 


66,111 
61,604 
83,778 
162,931 
10,776 


875,189 


Africa,  Arabia,  Red  Sea, 

India  and  Bmma 

China  and  Japan 

Other 


1,763 

303,070 

19,415 

60,035 


875,189 


PETROLBUIC 


United  States 

318,378 
18,328 
38,370 
3,760 

Africa,  Arabia,  Red  Sea 

8,031 

6,693 

133,485 

Roomania 

Ferr^n  On  1  f 

Russia 

TnHfAan^t  R^irma. 

Other 

I>nt(dt  Baat  Indies 

China  and  Japan... 

114,199 

Other 

36:i»4 

378,836 

378,836 

Traffic  wrtth  to  norths  by  courUrUi. 

SOY  BEANS. 


From — 

Ttms. 

For- 

Tons. 

Siberia 

334,976 

317,436 

7,365 

Qecmany. ..••.••>.• 

33,543 
6,744 
2,319 

16,645 

36,839 
340,638 

34,060 

China  and  Japan •. 

Tqdfftand  Burma. ...■.•>••••••••••>.. 

Belginm 

France 

Holland 

Vcrioas  Dorts  ibr  orders 

United  Kingdom 

OUier 

4^,667 

449,667 
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Traffic  souih  to  north,  by  oourUriet-— Continued. 

COPRA. 


From— 

Tonfc 

For~ 

Tons. 

PhUippines.  Indo-China,  Slam,  etc 

109,566 
55,116 

222,247 
25,481 
29,997 

183,216 

Gfinnany.... 

85,332 

India  and  durma 

Austria.' 

16,997 
93,725 
46,137 
19,765 
23,422 
860,346 

Dutch  East  Indies 

France 

Holland 

AMcapAiabia 

TTntt^  Kingd"»n 

OUwr 

Hnssfa 

Other  (Franoe,  Oormany,  Hollaad). . . . 

685,628 

085,621 

NUTS. 


China  and  Jai 

Philippines,  indo-China,  Siam,  etc 

Dutoi  East  Indies 

India  and  Burma , 

Africa,  Arabia,  Red  Sea. 
Other 


65,277 

626 

15,719 

264,866 

12,803 

2,031 


861,221 


Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Holland 

United  Kingdom 
Other 


20,714 
12,083 
221,408 
7,061 
21,607 
78,350 


861,221 


COTTON  8BBD,  LINSEED,  ETa 


Siberia 

China  and  Japan 

Dutch  East  Indies 

TniHa.  and  Burma 

Persian  Onlf 

AMca,  Arabia,  Red  Sea. 
OthfK 


0,368 
161,796 
13,477 
1,408,068 
6,856 
9,197 
U,520 


1,613,192 


Qermany , 

Austria , 

Belgium 

United  States. 

Franoe , 

Italv 

Holland.. 


United  Khigdom 

Other  (France,  Belgium,  England,  etc.) 


310,014 
80.146 

185,360 
25,455 

196,897 
55,685 
43,247 

543,758 

316,231 


1,618,102 


RICE. 


China  and  Japan 

Philippines,  mdo-China,  Siam,  etc 

Dutcn  East  Indies 

India  and  Burma 

Other 


46,471 

618,022 

58,653 

1,168,917 

19,321 


1,906,384 


Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Franoe 

Italy 

Holluid 

United  Kfaigdom 

Other  (London,  Antwerp,  Hamburg, 
etc.) 


418,145 
206.054 

44,677 
250,787 

23,338 
288.707 
887,188 

286,548 


1,905,884 


WHEAT. 


Siberia  and  Caiina. 

Austrabtsia 

India  and  Burma. 
Other 


16,158 

80,528 

1,154,539 

10,770 


1,361,990 


(3ermany 

Belgium 

Italy 

Franoe 

United  Kingdom, 
Other 


21,894 
69,787 
14,488 
96,587 
848.004 
211,280 


1,381,0 
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Traffic  9cvth  to  north,  hy  oouniriM— Continued. 

RAW  JUTB. 


From— 

Tons. 

For- 

Tons. 

India 

713,600 
806 

Gemifmy , 

186,308 

Other 

Austria 

81, 9U 
12,641 
63,848 
74,630 

BmMn , 

United  States 

Pranoe 

TTnfted  Klnffdom      

372,718 

■■-  .. 

O^hffl.,      .  , 

122,64}6 

713,496 

713,406 

TEA. 


fihitia ta\A  It^tat  ,,,,,,,,,,,,,..,,,.... 

73,130 

39,677 

368,078 

66,560 

United  States 

4&,4C7 
17,864 

64,662 

Dntch  F-astlndiM 

Holland 

iPdfafkTid  Burma......... 

TTnitfMl  Kingdom 

Other 

ifiiiffirift. ,  . 

Other V..^,.V^.V^.V^. 

436,886 

436,386 

WOOL. 


rihinn  And  JftTMin 

16,079 

340,639 

38,528 

17,789 

O^rmany 

30,470 

Aufftralairfa . .' r 

United  States 

14,380 

Judia  and  Burma 

France 

37,340 
124,668 

Other 

Unitftd  E[inirdom... 

nthftT..    .... 

206,168 

413,036 

413,036 

SUQAB. 


Philippines,  IndiKSiina,  Slam,  etc 

Dntcn  Rutt  Indies ,  ■, 

84,836 

238,106 

41,007 

13,389 

United  States 

106,158 
38,497 
31,821 
74,364 

134,598 

France 

Africa  Arabia.  Red  Sea 

Holland 

o*h«r /China.  CeYl"n>-TT,-- 

United  ITingdom , 

Ot>M^ "....      . 

874,428 

374,428 

HEMP. 


China  and  Japan 

Philippines,  Indo-Chlna,  Slam,  etc 

India  and  Burma 

Other 


23,476 

213,146 

26,971 

11,448 


275,040 


Oermany 

United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 
Other 


11.351 
105,708 
121,327 

36,594 


275,040 


JUTB  BAGS. 


India  and  Burma. 
OtlMT..^... 


Oermany 

Austria , 

United  States 

France , 

United  Kingdom. 
Other 


7,130 
7,260 
141,067 
6,567 
106,436 
17,670 


286,020 
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T^j/k  BOfOh  to  i%ardi,  hp  coimiriM— Continued. 

VARIOUS  aONBRALS. 


From— 


TODB. 


For- 


TODS. 


CbiDA  andJftpan 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Australasia 

India  and  Burma 

Africa,  Arabia,  Red  Sea 

Philippines,  Indo-China,  Biam,  etc 
Other 


1U,>107 
17, 309 
306,163 
120,750 
12,6i0 
ft8,207 
27,448 


Oeraumy.. 

Belgium 

United  States.... 

France 

Holland 

United  Kingdom 
Other 


28,<U6 
168,018 
51,704 
«0,470 
66,107 
143,086 
147,464 


652,434 


662,434 


MANGANESE. 


India  and  Burma. 
Other 


Austria 

Belgium 

UnAed  States.... 

Fraaoe 

Holland 

United  Kingdom 
Other 


12,800 
148,815 
78,106 
68,849 
38,487 
186,466 
17,001 


539,113 


The  Chairman.  Now,  when  we  oome  to  talk  about  routes  remember 
that  the  stenoCTapher  can  not  put  that  map  m  the  record.  Ju^  state 
the  names  of  the  ports  and  markets  that  would  mark,  and  indicate  the 
route,  so  we  can  follow  you. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  that. 
You  haTe  not  yet  stated  what  map  or  chart  ^ou  have  there,  and  if  you 
were  to  designate  it  it  would  make  the  hearing  more  intelligible. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  is  ''Tracks  for  FuU-Powered  Steam  Ves- 
sels," issued  by  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  one  of  the  moat  useful 
charts — in  fact  it  is  almost  invaluable — for  any  maritime  purpose, 
because  it  gives  the  distances  between  ports,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Has  it  any  number  or  name  to  designate  it  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  No.  1262. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  und^'stand  this  commerce  will  not  be  available  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  regardless  of  tolls,  or  anything  of  that  sort — the  com- 
merce you  are  referring  to  now.  The  routesvou  mentioned  there  are 
such  as  will  not  be  affected  by  the  use  of  the  r anama  Canal,  regardless 
of  the  tolls  charged  by  the  Panama  Canal.     Is  that  correct  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Tes;  but  it  just  occurs  to  me,  if  you  put  the 
question  as  strongly  as  that,  I  want  io  qualify  my  answer,  because  if 
you  are  going  to  open  the  Panama  Canal  or  make  it  absolutely  free  I 
won't  say  that  it  will  not  draw  some  from  this  region.  I  mean  under 
normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  route  you  pointed  out  probably  would  not 
under  any  conditions  be  in  competition  with  the  Panama  route,  weuld 
it  ?  Of  course,  by  these  'figures  you  do  not  mean  that  all  this  traffic 
would  not  be. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no.  1  do  not  want  anybody  to  understand 
me  to  say  that  no  coal  is  ^oing  through  the  Panama  Canal  simply 
because  coal  is  enumerated  here  among  Suez  articles. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  simply  had  reference  to  the  route  that  you 
designated  there,  without  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Under  natural  or  normal  conditions. 
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Mr.  Chambeblain.  Assuming  that  the  toUs  are  what  you  might 
call  competitive. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  you  imagine  that  any  coal  routes  from  Sing^ore  to 
Europe  would  be  affefcted  by  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  hkely.  I  mean,  I  think 
that  if  there  were  not  any  tolls  at  all  at  Panama  I  doubt  it;  and  yet 
I  do  not  want  to  make  a  definite  statement  Uke  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Nobody  can.  Now,  as  a  business  proposition,  havii^ 
that  large  amount  of  traflBc  which  you  have  just  described  and  which  is 
set  forth  in  vour  report,  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  fairly  calculates  to  make 
a  rate  of  tolls  which  the  traffic  can  fairly  bear? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  As  most  corporations  would. 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  fairly  profitable  rate  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  As  most  corporations  woiuld. 

Mr.  Stevens.  On  an  entirely  business  basis,  and  from  a  broad, 
enlightened  standpoint  ? 

Kir.  Chambeblain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  under  those  circumstances,  Utiej  do  get  a  very 
high  rate  from  that  very  large  traflic  over  which  they  have  a  mo- 
nopoly or  a  practical  monopoly,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Chambbblai;n.  Their  report  shows  tha*. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  secondly,  what  competing  'business  does  the 
Suez  Canal  have  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?  What  territorifd 
traffic,  and  what  kind  of  traffic  * 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Are  you  leaving  the  monopoly  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Before  that  is  done  I  would  like  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  state  what  percentage  or  proportion  of  the  present 
traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  of  that  cnaracter  concerning  which  it  is 
supposed  the  Suez  canal  has  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  You  will  find  an  analysis  under  the  heading  of 
* 'Territorial  transit  movement,''  where  the  business  of  the  canal  is 
divided  into  zones  or  sectors.  You  will  notice  it  is  expressed  in  thou- 
sands of  tons.  The  last  column  shows  that  the  total  for  1010  was 
16,582,000.  That  is  classified  and  you  will  notice  that  the  largest 
factor  was  the  trade  of  Calcutta  and  tne  east  coast  of  India,  which  was 
4,300,00©  tons.  I  can  make  the  positive  statement  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  diverting  that  trade  between  Calcutta  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  India.  Take  the  second  column,  Bombay  and  the  west  coast 
of  India — taking  those  two  together,  the  trade  of  British  India  through 
the  canal  amounts  to  about  7,650,000  net  registered  tons.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  anybody  else  getting  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  almost  half  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  put  your 
answer  on  the  basis  that  we  are  going  to  charge  a  reasonable  toll 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  nearly  as  high  as  the  Suez  Canal.  On 
that  basis  what  percentage  of  the  present  traffic  is  the  peculiar  monop- 
oly of  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  would  rather  reach  that  by  elimination.  I 
can  tell  you  what  is  not,  and  then  I  will  reach  what  may  be  described 
as  the  *  *  twilight  zone. "  There  is  Bombay  and  the  west  coast  of  India, 
3^359,000  tons.    Over  in  the  first  column,  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and 
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the  islands,  Madagascar  and  other  islands — that  I  should  not  think 
could  come  in.  Then  when  you  reach  Sunda,  Siam«  the  Philippines, 
and  Dutch  East  Indies,  that  might  be  considered  debatable  &;round. 
That  is  a  matter  to  an  extent  not  within  contrd.  It  is  possible  that 
legislation  might  be  devised — I  do  not  know  how — but  it  is  i>ossible 
legislation  might  be  devised  that  would  have  the  effect  of  turning  the 
trade  between  the  Philippines  and  Europe  almost  entirely  in  our  own 
direction. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  I  heard  Mr.  Stevens  mention  Cochin 
China.    That  ia  not  what  you  call  in  the  twilight  zone,  is  it ! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  would  be.  I  refer  you  to  ProL 
Johnson,  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Then  if  it  is  in  the  Suez  monopoly  what 
proportion  of  that  tonnage  is  chargeable  to  Cochin  China  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  On,  I  do  not  know.  This  is  a  bare  statement. 
I  could  not  tell  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Mabtin,  of  Colorado.  It  is  a  very  large  volume;  it  is  nearly 
4,000,000  tons.  It  is  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Suez 
Canal  last  year. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  understand  the  trade  you  have  been  talking  about 
would  not  go  through  the  Panama  Canal,  even  if  we  had  free  tolls. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  That  of  British  India  would  not,  I  think. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Is  it  not  expected  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  it  will  capture  some  of  the  trade  that  is  now  controlled 
by  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  expectations;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  think  Mr.  Stevens's  question  was  intended  to  get  at 
this  exactly  and  state  first  what  part  oi  this  commerce  the  Suez  Canal 
would  have  a  natural  monopoly  of.    That  is,  of  the  first  proposition. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  rignt. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Now,  as  to  the  first  four  columns,  there 
are  10,156,000  tons,  over  which  Suez  has  a  natural  monopoly; 
when  you  ^et  into  the  fifth  column  you  can  not  determine  that;  we 
get  into  de  Datable  groimd. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Ri^ht  here  let  me  call  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  the  president  of  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  at  their  annual  meeting.    It 

fives  their  view  at  all  events.    This  is  his  address  to  the  stock 
olders: 

The  Panama  Canal  can  be  opened;  in  fact  it  is  already  certain  that  it  win  be  opened 
in  the  not  distant  future.  I  persist  in  my  belief  that  we  must  regard  it  as  the  com- 
plement rather  than  the  competitor  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Suez  Canal  will  alwa^ 
remain  the  shortest  route  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East  and  will  preserve  it9 
advantages  for  frequent  voyages.  We  need  have  no  fear  of  the  Panama  Canal,  on  this 
condition,  however,  that  me  Suez  Canal  Co.  shall  effect  at  the  proper  time  all  the 
improvements  necessary  to  prevent  its  Mling  behind  the  requirements  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  one  sentence  later: 

It  is  not  necessary  that  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  there  shall  be 
an  insuperable  obstacle  for  the  largest  ships  which  commercial  requirements,  impos- 
sible to  determine  in  advance,  mav  call  for  to  serve  regions  naturally  dependent  on 
the  Panama  Canal  as  compared  with  those  which  the  Suez  Canal  must  serve. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  But  the  next  sentence  after  the  one  where  he  stopped 
is  important. 

We  ho]>e,  furthermore,  that  when  the  Panama  Canal  shall  be  opened  the  Sues  rate 
of  tolls  will  approach  closely  the  Panama  toll  rate,  because  we  nope  that  the  future 
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has  in  reserve  for  tu  new  advantages  that  will  permit  us  to  effect  substantial  reductions 
in  our  tolls  while  reconciling,  as  we  have  always  endeavored  to  do,  the  interests  of 
shipowners  and  those  of  our  own  stockholders. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Let  Mr.  Chamberlain  incorporate  in  his  hearing 
whatever  he  sees  fit.  Just  analyze  a  httle  further  this  question  of 
monopoly  on  pages  229^^230,  231,  and  232  of  your  report.  I  notice 
in  the  items  under  heaoing  ''Trafl5c  south  to  north,  oy  countries," 
embracing  the  subjects  of  traflSc  such  as  cottonseed,  linseed,  and  so 
forth,  to  the  United  States,  25,000  tons;  raw  jute,  62,000  tons;  tea, 
45,000  tons:  wool,  14,000  tons;  sugar,  108,000  tons;  hemp,  105,000 
tons;  jute  bags,  141,000  tons;  various  minerals,  51,000  tons;  man- 
ganese, 78,000  tons,  or  a  total  of  about  650,000  tons  exported  by  those 
various  nations  to  the  United  States.  Have  you  any  estimate  after 
the  Panama  Canal  shall  be  opened,  supposing  the  rate  is  to  be  about 
$1  per  net  ton,  what  proportion  of  tnat  traflSc  will  continue  to  go 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  what  proportion  of  it  will  probably  go 
by  Panama  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  not  figured  that  out. 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  would  mostly  go  by  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  will  take  that  up  with  you,  then. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  questions  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
does  not  wish  to  testify  about,  let  him  waive  them.  There  are  many 
other  things  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  testifv  about. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  will  you  leave  the  subject 
of  traflBc  over  which  the  Suez  Canal  woiild  have  a  monopoly  and  take 
up  the  subject  of  that  class  of  traffic  with  which  the  Suez  Canal  has 
competition  with  the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope?  What  class  of  traflSc 
woul  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Before  I  leave  that  question  there  is  one  rather 
important  factor  that  I  did  not  refer  to.  That  is,  the  passenger  traffic. 
Of  course  that  is  practically  fixed.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
passenger  traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal  now  should  take  the  other 
direction.  Of  course  a  large  part  of  the  passenger  movement,  as  you 
will  notice,  is  a  political  movement.  It  is  the  movement  of  troops 
through  the  Suez  Canal — a  very  considerable  part  of  it.  Another 
considerable  part  of  it  is  what  we  might  call  the  reUgious  movement, 
the  movement  of  pilgrims  to  and  from  Mecca.  Then,  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  the  passenger  traffic  involved  in  the  British  civil  adimnistra- 
tion  of  India  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  what  will  be  the  territorial  competition — that 
is  to  say,  over  what  territory  would  there  be  competition  and  the  Suez 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?    liave  you  examined  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  I  have  not;  but  I  do  not  see  that  a  general 
statement  could  be  made  because  that  would  depend  upon  so  many 
things.  It  would  require  a  very  deUcate  adjustment  of  the  rate  of 
tolls  on  the  one  hand,  offset  by  tne  saving  of  time  compared  wdth  the 
absence  of  tolls,  if  you  go  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope  and  the 
longer  time. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at,  if  possible,  was  that  the 
traffic  did  not  amount  to  very  much — not  sufficient  to  change  to  any 
great  extent  the  character  of  the  Suez  tolls.  I  think  that  is  the  fact. 
There  is  not  enou^  involved  to  change  the  tolls  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  there  is  considerable  traffic  that  way. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Dr.  Johnson  will  analyze  that. 
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Mr.  Chakbeblain.  Let  me  make  one  further  remark  about  the  Suez 
traffic.  If  you  will  notice  the  analysis  of  the  traffic  in  the  second 
table,  '*  Division  of  1910  into  classes  and  flags,"  steamers  entering 
with  cargo,  11,816,946  tons;  and  particularly  mail  steamers, 
3,990.000  tons.  That  is  about  a  quarter  of  it.  That,  of  course,  to  a 
very  large  extent  is  what  we  might  call  a  political  movement.  Those 
mail  lines  to  a  very  great  extent  are  part  of  the  mihtaiy  poKcy ,  or  the 
naval  poHcy  of  England,  and  of  France  and  other  countries  that  have 
colonial  possessions  in  the  East.  They  hare  got  to  go  that  way; 
that  is  the  normal  way  for  them  to  go.  It  is  the  shorter  way,  and  it 
is  not  only  the  shorter  way,  but  there  is  more  business. 

Mr.  Stevens.  This  much  is  true,  Mr.  Chamberlain;  there  is  more 
conapeting  territory  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Australian 
tramc,  and  possibly  the  traffic  of  the  East  Indian  Islands — and  also 
at  Ceylon  under  certain  conditions.  Now,  what  are  the  conditions 
which  determine  which  way  the  traffic  shall  go,  either  by  Suez  or  by 
the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  would  those  conditions  deter- 
mine which  way  the  traffic  would  go,  either  through  the  Suez  Canal 
or  the  Panama  Canal  when  it  shall  be  completed?  What  are  the 
traffic  conditions  which  determine  the  course  of  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  large  factor  is  the  cost  of  coal. 

Mr^  Stevens.  Just  tell  how  it  works  out,  how  a  voyage  is  calcu- 
lated, and  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  calculation  of  what  a  voyage 
shall  be. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  time  is  the  first  factor  in  a  great 
many  forms  of  transportation,  but  that  is  of  variable  importance. 
In  some  voyages  it  is  an  item  of  first  consequence;  in  others  of  last 
consequence. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  just  state  how  and  why. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  of  first  consequence  where  quick  delivery 
is  desired,  and  that  depends  practically  upon  the  nature  of  the  cargo, 
for  example  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  you  are  carrying  perishaole 
articles  Hke  fruit,  you  have  got  to  move  that  quicker  than  you  would 
iron  ores  which  last  for  some  time.  On  the  other  hand,  oftentimes 
there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  a  certain  supply.  In  case  of  a  famine 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  foodstuifs  must  be  moved  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  In  the  case  of  an  urgent  demand  for  the  manufacture  of 
any  particular  article,  the  raw  material  must  be  moved  forward,  and 
time  would  be  important  there.  The  problem  is  really  so  hard  I 
doubt  my  ability  to  approach  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  is  that  on  those  classes  of  traffic  which 
you  have  just  named  there  can  be  a  fairly  high  toll,  and  the  traffic 
will  bear  that  sort  of  a  toll,  won't  it  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  would  undoubtedly  up  to  a  certain  Umit. 
It  is  just  like  the  express  business  on  a  railroad;  some  things  you 
can  send  by  express  and  some  you  can  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  classes  of  traflSc  that  will  not  bear  a  high 
toll? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course — the  largest  shade  article  of  ocean 
transportation  is  coal,  by  all  odds,  the  largest.  The  demand  is  not 
ordinarily  pressing  for  prompt  delivery  of  coal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  are  the  factors  which  determine  which  route 
heavy  cargoes  hke  coal  and  such  things  as  salt  and  petroleum,  and 
staples  of  that  kind,  would  go  ? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of 
operating  a  ship,  and  the  cost  of  the  ship  itself,  if  you  come  down  to 
the  last  analysis.     The  first  cost  of  the  ship  will  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Isn't  that  the  basis  of  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  basis,  the  first  cost  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  ship  owner  computes  the  time  of  his  ship  as  worth 
so  much  a  day  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  to  pay  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment. Even  if  his  ship  is  absolutely  still,  if  there  is  nobody  on 
board,  if  the  smoke  is  not  coming  out  of  the  funnels,  there  is  a  con- 
stant charge. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  crew  ?    . 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course.  The  largest  factor  of  the  cost  of 
actual  operation  is  the  cost  of  the  coal. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Isn't  it  true,  the  general  statement 
that  all  ocean  freight  travel  must  take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  speed  of  transportation?  Considering  the  investment  and  the 
nature  of  the  wares,  is  not  the  question  of  promptness  of  great  impor- 
tance in  nearly  all  ocean  travel  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  an  important  factor,  because  you  must 
have  the  ship  going  as  fast  as  you  can  within  certain  limits;  it  has  to 
keep  in  motion  all  the  time  to  be  earning  money. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  there  is  a  certain  daily  expense  for  a  ship  in 
motion — the  fixed  charges,  the  overhead  chaises,  the  pay  of  the 
officers  and  men,  and  the  cost  of  coal  and  supplies.  Now,  then,  does 
a  ship  owner  calculate  such  a  daily  charge,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  days  it  will  take  to  go  around,  for  example,  from  London  by  way 
of  Good  Hope  to  Colomoo,  as  compared  witn  the  shorter  time  by  way 
of  Suez  to  Cfolombo  and  with  the  Suez  charges  added  ?  Are  those  the 
factors  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Those  are  factors,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  those  be  the  factors  which  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  Panama  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Undoubtedly;  not  the  only  factors,  but  those 
are  important. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  other  factors  are  what  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  other  factors  will  be,  to  an  extent,  trade 
arrangements,  terminal  arrangoments.  There  are  any  number  of 
other  matters  that  are  not  directly  connected. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Where  cargoes  can  be  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Port  charges,  methods  of  unloading 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  territorjr  do  you  think  and  what  kind  of  traffic 
do  you  think  would  be  competitive  between  Panama  and  Suez  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  will  be  rather  limited. 
Of  course,  Japan  and  Northern  China — the  distance  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  shorter.  The 
trade  between  the  east  coast  of  Asia  and  the  northern  part  of  Europe 
and  all  North  America  could  be  called  competitive,  out  of  course, 
assuming  that  the  rates  of  toll  are  on  a  fairly  competitive  basis,  the 
trade  between  northern  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
would  be  through  the  Panama  Canal  rather  than  all  the  way  round 
by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.    So,  too,  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
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America.  The  trade  between  England  and  AustraGa — I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  distance — the  distance  between  those  ports  is  some- 
what shorter  between  the  Panama  Canal  than  it  is  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  you  talk  about  drawing 
that  trade  away,  that  the  principal  Unes  conducting  the  AustraUan 
trade  have  been  estabUshed  and  assisted  by  the  Governments 

Mr.  Knowland.  Subsidized? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Subsidized  is  the  word  that  is  frequently  used. 
They  have  been  established  and  have  their  connections  and  agencies, 
and  it  would  take  the  strongest  kind  of  inducement  to  divert  them 
from  an  established  line  of  business  which  they  have  had  for  a  great 
many  years  into  an  entirely  novel  one. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion,  or  vour  judgment,  as 
to  this.  Is  it  probable  that  Panama  will  naturally  compete  on  the 
same  basis  of  tolls  or  approximately  the  same  basis  with  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  Suez  business  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  should  be  very  doubtful  indeed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  supposed,  of  course,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  coal- 
ing en  route  is  a  very  important  factor? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  very  important  factor. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  opportunities  for  coaling  en  route? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  suppose  Welsh  coal  is  ordinarily  sold  to  ships 
going  through  the  Suez.     Is  that  the  ordinary  fuel  I 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  we  went  into  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Dr.  Johnson  will  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  few  questions  based  on 
the  commissioner's  reports. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Are  you  going  to  drop  the  Suez  ? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  1  was  going  to  take  up  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  question  of  preferences  in  favor  of  American  shipping.  ^ 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  want  to  ask  one  question.  It  is  apparent,  is  it 
not,  that  the  Suez  Canal  being  run  by  a  private  company  charges  all 
the  traffic  can  bear  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  reports  of  the  corporation  make  that 
manifest.  That  would  be  the  natural  disposition  of  a  money-making 
concern. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  reducing  the  tolls,  they  have  not  done  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pubUc,  but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  future 
business  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  "the  benefit  to  mankind"  has 
been  consulted  at  Suez  as  it  presumably  will  be  at  Panama. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Of  course,  the  Panama  Canal  is  on  a  different 
basis  than  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Suez  is  a  private  corporation; 
Panama  is  run  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chamberlam.  on  page  224  of  your  report  appears 
an  item,  "Pilotage,  towage,  wharlage,  and  berthing.''  Is  it  designed 
that  the  Suez  company  furnish  those  at  cost,  or  does  it  make  a  profit 
out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  whether  thev  make  a  profit  or 
not.    I  judge  that  they  must.    Their  rates  are  all  nxed  here. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  That  service  is  all  performed  by  the  Suez  Canal 
Company,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh^  yes;  thev  have  their  own  tugs.  By  the 
way,  here  are  the  regulations  issued  January  1,  1912,  which  I  sent  to 
the  chairman  the  other  day.     Here  is  an  example.    [Reading) : 

Sec.  3.  When  a  ship  reaiiires  a  tug  to  act  as  a  tender,  the  chaige  for  convoying  is  1,200 
francs  per  day  if  a  tug  of  tne  first  class  be  employed,  and  800  francs  per  day  for  a  tug  of 
the  second  class;  in  the  event  of  stoppage,  the  tug  renders  assistsmce  in  getting  the 
vessel  under  way  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  If  the  vessel  is  towed  by  the  tender 
any  distance  exceeding  that  from  one  station  to  another,  the  chaige  for  towage  may  be 
demanded  in  lieu  of  the  charge  for  doing  duty  as  a  tender. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  there  any  danger  that  the  Suez  Canal  would  reduce 
its  rate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  only  be  about  25  per  cent  of 
business  that  possibly  can  be  competed  for  on  our  part  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  the  reductions  are  inevitable,  as  I  have 
said,  partly  due  to  growth  of  traffic.  May  I  read  from  tne  address 
of  the  distinguished  Prince  Auguste  d'Arenberg,  president  of  Uie 
Suez  Association: 

We  hope,  furthermore,  that  when  the  Panama  Canal  shall  be  opened  the  Suez  rate 
of  tolls  will  approach  closely  the  Panama  toll  rate,  because  we  hope  that  the  future  has 
in  reserve  for  us  new  advantages  that  wiU  permit  us  to  effect  substantial  reductions  in 
our  tolls  while  reconciling,  as  we  have  always  endeavored  to  do,  the  interests  of  ship- 
owners and  those  of  our  own  stockholders. 

They  evidently  anticipate  a  reduction  of  tolls. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Would  tney  reduce  the  rate  on  75  per  cent  to  maintain 
their  hold  on  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  matter  of  corporate  administration, 
and,  from  the  way  it  is  usually  managed,  I  should  not  think  they 
wouid  swap  $3  for  $1.  But  tnat  they  are  going  to  reduce  tolls  is 
obvious. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Let  me  ask  one  question.  Your  judgment  is  that  the 
principal  traffic  we  will  get  through  the  canal  will  be  our  coastwise 
trade.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  say  the  principal  trade. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  will  be  a  very  considerable  part.  If  you  say 
the  principal  part,  I  do  not  think  that. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  understood  you  to  express  some  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  Australian  trade — between  Australia  and  Europe,  and  a  httle  of 
China  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  said  Cochin  China;  it  does  not  amount  to  so 
much. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  about  Hongkong  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Hongkong  is  just  about  on  a  line.  As  I  recall 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  routes  (Suez  and  Panama)  to 
New  York  is  not  much  more  than  50  miles;  it  is  very  slight.  From 
Manila  to  New  York  by  either  route  the  distance  is  almost  exactly  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  statement  as  to  any  part  of  this 
business  that  the  Panama  Canal  could  reasonably  hope  to  hold, 
regardless  of  conditions — that  the  Panama  Canal  would  have  a 
monopoly  of  imder  natural  and  normal  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  question  was  not  brought  out.  It  was 
just  a  rough  division  of  the  Suez  business. 
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Mr.  DrisooiX.  He  stated  we  would  have  the  business  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  was  talking  about  the  business  that  now  went 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  I  did  not  want  a  repetition.  I  just  asked  you  if  it 
had  been  brought  out  that  there  was  any  part  of  this  trade  that  the 
Panama  Canal  coidd  reasonably  hope  to  have  a  monopoly  of  under 
natural  and  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  I  did  not  touch. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  naturally  follow  the 
other.  I  suppose  this  would  be  a  good  place  to  stop,  as  it  lacks  10 
minutes  of  12  o'clock.  Suppose  we  take  a  recess,  gentlemen,  to  2 
o'clock. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

AFTER  REOESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  reassembled. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  presume  you  might  as  well 
go  on. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gone  through  the  lines  of  traffic  which 
you  thought  would  be  attracted  and  held  by  the  advantages  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Now,  I  would  like  you  next  to  state  to  us,  as  far  as  you 
can,  those  lines  of  traffic  by  sea  which,  by  reason  of  its  natural  posi- 
tions and  advantages  which  would  use  the  Panama  Canal,  that  part 
of  the  world's  traffic  which  we  could  naturally  and  reasonably  under 
ordinary  circumstances  expect  to  hold. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  canal 
to  any  part  of  the  world  is  to  the  west  coast  of  South  -finerica,  which 
now  IS  practically  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  whole 
continent  of  South  America.  You  have  got  to  go  around  South 
America  to  get  almost  anywhere  from  the  west  coast. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  true  below  a  point  half-way, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  below  a  point;  perhaps  not  half-way,  but 
a  certain  point  down  here  [indicating]  whicn  I  wul  not  attempt  to  fix. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  be  a  point  where  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  go  around  the  Horn  or  through  Magellan  than  to 
go  through  and  pay  the  toll  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Regardless  of  what  the  tolls  would  be,  there 
must  be  some  such  place.  But,  you  see,  where  that  point  will  be  will 
depend  upon  what  it  would  cost  to  go  through  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  say  between  the  upper  part  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  the  canal  route  would  hold  the  advantage  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  T  should  think  that  would  be  beginning  per- 
haps at  Valparaiso. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Would  that  be  Valparaiso  or  Callao  ? 
•  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Valparaiso,  surely,  although  to  stop  there  for  a 
moment :  The  Trans-Andean  Railway  was  opened  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  and  so  far  as  passenger  business  is  concerned  that,  of  course,  is 
going  to  make  auite  a  difference.  There  can  not  be  any  large  amount. 
The  passenger  Dusiness  will  not  be  nearly  so  large  as  it  would  have 
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been  if  the  railway  had  not  been  opened,  because  that  is  a  very  expe- 
ditious route,  if  the  passenger  does  not  care  to  be  at  sea.  He  would 
cross  right  over  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires  and  there  take  the 
Royal  Mail^  which  has  absorbed  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Up  to  within  the  time  of  the  opening  of  this  railway  there  were 
two  principal  British  lines  of  conmiunication  with  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  the  earliest  of  which  was  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. — which  was  started  in  1839  or  1840  by  an  American,  too, 
by  the  way — whose  fleet  saib  &om  England,  stopping  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  then  around  through  the  Strait  of  Magdlan  to  Valparaiso 
and  then  running  some  of  the  steamers  up  to  Panama,  where  hitherto 
they  have  crossed  over  the  Isthmus  by  rail  anybody  desiring  to 
cross  that  way.  The  Royal  Mail,  on  the  other  hand,  was  primarily 
the  line  to  tie  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  mother 
country.  It  stopped  at  Jamaica  and  all  the  British  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  continued  on  this  side  to  Colon.  It  also  has 
branch  lines  running  among  the  Islands  and  down  here  [indicating 
on  globe]  and  also  down  to  Buenos  Aires  on  this  side  [indicating], 
and  within  perhaps  the  past  six  or  seven  years  the  Royal  Mail  has 
been  running  a  line  of  steamers  from  New  Yorls  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  the  zone. 

The  Chaibman.  It  and  other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  are  now  all  consolidated,  practically 
under  one  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  lines — those  or  any  new  ones  made, 
you  think,  with  reasonable  certainty,  would  use  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  OsAMBBRLAiN.  They  are  the  best  steamers.  They  have  built 
some  very  fine  steamers  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  They 
are  the  beet  steamers  running  directly.  They  are  the  principal 
passenger  lines.  The  very  best  steamers  run  from  England  down 
to  Buenos  Aires;  and  then  their  slowest  steamers — not  the  best 
steamers — are  put  on  from  New  York  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  Panama  Canal  route  present  a 
commanding  advantage  as  to  business  between  points  on  the  upper 
eastern  coast  of  South  America  and  the  west  part  of  the  United 
States  and  from  other  noints  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  could  count  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  suppose  there  is  na  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  otW  business  would  you  think  we  would 
have  with  reasonable  and  natural  certainty? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  would  be  the  business,  which  is  very 
extensive,  carried  on  by  foreign  lines  to  Europe,  more  particularly 
the  Kosmos  Line  and  several  other  lines  that  start  anywhere  up  from 
Puget  Sound  and  stop  all  the  way  along  down  the  coast  here  [indicat- 
ing] and  go  around  South  America  and  then  across  to  Europe.  Those 
ships,  of  course,  in  part — not  all  together— will  be  completely  changed 
in  their  routes;  part  of  those  ships  will  pick  up  cargo  copaing  down 
here  [indicating]  and  distribute  it  and  go  through  the  canal  tms  way 
[indicating],  but  there  is  other  business  on  the  west  coast  which  they 
are  not  going  to  give  up,  presumably. 

Mr.  E^isooix.  Are  tkey  British  Imesl 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  British  and  sometimes  German.  The  Germans 
do  a  good  share  of  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  would  be  certain  on  the  upper  part  of  both 
coasts  of  South  America  competing  with  the  two  sides  of  the  world — 
both  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  disputed. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  British  and  German  lines  are  all  subsidized, 
are  they? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Two  British  lines  are,  the  Royal  Mail  and  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  EInowland.  Do  you  know  what  the  subsidy  is  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  not  it  right  here,  but  I  know  approxi- 
mately. They  just  revised  the  Roy«3  Mail  subsidy.  I  think  they 
give  tnis  line  m  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000 — perhaps  $325,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  are  going  to  inject  subsidy  in  these  matters, 
I  want  to  know  as  to  what  the  nature  or  that  subsidy  is  going  to  be. 
Do  they  do  anything  for  it  for  the  British  Government  ? 

1^.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  carry  mails. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  really  a  contract  to  carry  mail  for  money  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  really  a  contract  to  carry  mail  for  money. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  witness  one  more 
question  about  the  possibility  of  traffic  between  the  western  coast  of 
tne  United  States  and  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  concerning 
which  Chairman  Adamson  just  asked  some  questions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  western  coast  of  the  United  States  i 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Exactly — ^just  step  over  to  that  chart. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  traffic  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  If  there  are  not  any  possibilities  of  traffic 
there,  there  is  no  use  in  asking  the  question,  i  wanted  to  say  this, 
that  in  looking  at  the  chart  there  I  find,  for  instance,  it  is  3,756  miles 
from  Plymouth,  England,  to  Georgetown 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  There  it  is  [indicating]  in  British  Guiana, 
in  the  northern  central  or  middle  northeastern  part  of  South  America. 
Now,  then,  Georgetown  is  closer  to  Plymouth  than  it  is  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  a  g'eat  deal.     It  must  be. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Yes,  it  is  3,200  and  odd  miles  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  must  be  over  4,000  miles  from  San 
Francisco  to  Georgetown. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  But,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  par- 
ticular reason — ^I  do  not  see  any  opportunities  for  trade  between 
British  Guiana  and  our  west  coast.  1  do  not  know  what  they  would 
carrv;  nothing  occurs  to  me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  We  could  not  compete  if  there  was  any. 
considering  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  constructing,  manning,  and 
operating  British  ships,  and  that  the  British  ports  would  be  just  as 
close  to  any  South  -Ajnerican  port  east  of  the  Isthmus  as  San  Fran- 
cisco woula  be. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  competi- 
tion.   I  think  the  proposition  is  all  onesided. 
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Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  have  got  to  look  wholly  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  so  far  as  the  canal  is  concerned  for 
developing  new  traflBc  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  globe,  I  think,  illustrates  that,  do  vou 
not?  I  think  a  glance  at  the  globe  explains  that  more  surely  than 
I  could  explain  in  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  as  to  the  possibihty  of  business  be- 
tween the  west  coast  of  North  America  and  the  east  coast  of  South 
America. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  answered  in  the  affirmative,  making  the 
statement  that  there  was  nothing  there. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  understand  your  question.  I  did  not 
understand  that  at  all,  and  if  that  can  be  corrected  I  would  be  very 
glad.     I  thoughtyou  meant  just  the  other  way. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Were  your  answers  based  on  conditions  as  they  exist 
now? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Do  jou  not  think  the  development  up  there  in  the 
way  of  production  will  make  a  greater  conmierce  for  the  western  part 
of  North  America  than  has  heretofore  existed  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  is  in  all  probability  to  become  the  great  manufacturing  and 
producing  section  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  CS^MBERLAiN.  I  am  not  far-sighted  enough 

,  Mr.  CuLLOP.  Are  not  the  facilities  there  greater  than  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  for  manufacturing  and  for  production — 
coal  or  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  the  coal. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  They  ship  now  from  the  East. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Yes,  and  they  have  better  coal  right  out  there. 

Mr..  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  serious  question. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  There  is  better  coal  in  the  mountains  of  the  Rockies 
than  there  is  any  place  here.  They  are  doing  that,  too,  at  the  expense 
of  the  people,  and  ought  not  be  permitted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  You  mean.  Judge,  it  is  undeveloped. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  They  are  shipping  coal  for  the  Navy  from  around 
San  Francisco  when  we  ought  to  be  taking  it  out  of  the  mountains 
of  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  remarks  somewhere 
about  coal  mines  or  coal  lands  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  All  through  the  West  there  are  great  coal  fields  and 
iron  fields,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  great  manufacturing  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Where  are  the  coal  fields  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  ? 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Colorado  apd  Mexico  and  west  into  the  other  States 
there,  and  in  Washington  State. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Pocanontas  coal  or  of  that  quahty  ? 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Every  bit  as  good.  People  are  being  pleased  by  that 
every  year  here. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Why  does  not  capital  get  in  there 
and  open  up  those  mines  ? 
H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 63 
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Mr.  CuLLOP.  Thev  are,  as  fast  as  the  demand  is  created. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  oouth  Dakota.  There  is  demand  in  the  West, 
because  they  are  shipping  coal  there. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  The  demand  is  not  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Develops  as  fast  as  they  pay  the  monopoly's 
price. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  As  soon  as  there  is  demand  some- 
body will  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  seen  Washington  coal  of  very  poor  quality. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  impression. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  They  have  coal  in  New  Mexico  from  which  they 
make  coke,  and  they  make  coke  in  Colorado.  Why  should  we  ship 
coal  by  way  of  Colorado  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Gentlemen,  let  us  go  back  to  the  first  questions. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  There  are  millions  of  acres  which  the 
Forest  Service  is  conserving  for  future  generations,  but  they  are  there. 

The  QoAiRMAN.  You  have  mentioned  parts  of  the  world's  com- 
merce that  would  naturally  under  ordinary  conditions  come  by  way 
of  the  Panama  route.  Are  there  any  others  that  you  have  not 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Will  it  be  so  situated  as  tg  be  the  most  desirable  route 
from  Australia  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  would  not  say  ''most  desirable.''  It  would 
be  one  of  three  possible  routes. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  an  open  zone. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  would  be  an  open  zone.  Now,  to  what 
extent  it  would  be  used,  I  think  would  depend  to  an  extent  at  least 
on  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  on  the  use  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  it  does  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Chair- 
man's question — does  not  belong  to  Panama. 

Mr.  C^MBERLAiN.  Not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  Panama,  or  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  mentioned  everything  that  would  natur- 
allv  come  by  way  of  Panama  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
included,  in  what  I  said  before,  the  entire  trade  from  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Northern  Europe  and  northern  United  States? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  west  coast  of  both  Americas,  barring  the 
qualifications  here  that  under  certain  conditions  it  would  be  cheaper 
not  to  go  through  the  canal  but  to  go  through  Magellan  Straits,  as 
they  go  now. 

1  he  Chairman.  Do  you  fail  to  see  any  interest  which  the  eastern 
part  of  South  America  has  in  the  Panama  Canal  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  see,  so  far  as  the  relations  with  Europe  are 
concerned,  it  has — the  globe  illustrates  that  admirably.  It  is  no 
farther  than  it  is  over  here  [indicating] — they  are  practically  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  about  as  near  on  the  point  where  you  had  your 
finger  on  the  globe  one  way  as  it  is  the  other  to  go  up  to  Bntisb 
Columbia  and  up  to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  From  here  [indicating]  ? 

The  Chairman.  Put  your  finger  on  the  point  right  above  you 
there  [indicating].  Is  it  not  about  as  near,  without  considering  the 
disadvantage  of  the  tolls,  to  go  around  the  Horn  to  go  up  to  Alaska, 
as  it  would  be  through  the  canal  ? 
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Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  do  not  see  any  business  to  be  done.  There  is 
no  business  to  be  done  between 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  waa.    It  might  develop. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  suppose  there  were. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  folks  hope  to  build  up  some  business 
with  the  canal. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  thought  the  purpose  was  to  develop  business  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  1  can  not  think  oiOfhand  of  what  a  ship  would 
carry  from  this  part  of  Brazil  (Pemambuco)  up  to  Alaska  and  Pu^et 
Sound  or  vice  versa. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  had  anything  to  carrv  all  that  eastern  coast 
would  be  about  as  near  around  the  Horn  as  through  the  canal,  would 
it  not  t 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  differential  would  not  balance  the  tolls. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There,  again,  you  must  revert  to  the  question 
as  to  what  the  tolls  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  anything  of  consequence  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know,  i  ou  see,  there  is  that  dis- 
tance [indicating],  and  a  ship  would  not  carrv  coal  enough.  You 
haf^re  got  to  put  m  there  [indicating]  to  get  coal. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  no  existing  commerce  practically  between  the 
points  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nothing  to  exchange,  that  is  the  difficulty. 
What  they  produce  here,  coffee,  of  course,  they  produce  enough  of  it 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  that  goes  up  here  to  New  Orleans  to  a 
large  extent — New  Orleans  is  a  great  coffee  port — and  to  New  York 
and  other  places,  and  thence,  doubtless,  it  goes  by  rail.  It  is  the 
easier  proposition.  If  BraziUan  coffee  were  destined  for  Alaska  or 
Puget  Sound,  it  would  almost  inevitably  take  one  of  two  courses. 
It  would  be  more  likely  to  go  to  New  Orleans  or  to  New  York,  and 
thence  go  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  there  transship  for  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  All  travel  from  the  Northern  Atlantic  on  both 
sides  to  all  points  on  the  Pacific  north  of  Australia  would  more  likely 
go  through  the  canal,  would  it  not  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  want  to  be  careful  about  the  geography.  I 
misunderstood  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  all  points  on  the  northern  Atlantic,  Ameri- 
can and  European  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Going  through  the  canal  would  be  far  the  nearest 
route? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Very  much  nearer. 

The  Chairman.  And  points  in  the  Pacific  north  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  globe  will  illustrate  how  much  nearer  it 
will  be.  You  see,  if  you  follow  this  line  you  get  almost  exactly  where 
the  break  will  be— where  it  is  shorter  to  go  through  Panama  than 
through  Suez. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reason  that  you  can  get  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  removed  from  that  condition  is  because  you  can  go 
east  around  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope  and  get  there  the  otner  way? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Then  get  Australia  before  your  eye  [illus- 
trating.]   That  is  the  disadvantage  of  Mercator's  projection  or  any 
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kind  of  a  chart.  This  ^lobe  shows  it  beautifully.  Of  course,  you 
want  to  consider  great  cu-cle  sailing  and — ^just  draw  a  line.  You  see 
from  there  [indicating]  to  there  is  not  one-third  of  the  globe;  that 
can  not  be. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Indicate  or  name  to  the  stenographer 
what  two  points  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Brisbane,  the  first  one  I  struck,  to  the  zone. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  You  mean  Brisbane,  AustraUa  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  Panama  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  thousand  miles  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  can  not  be  as  much  as  that.  You  can  see 
right  on  the  globe,  without  looking  it  up  in  the  book. 

The  Chairman.  Between  one-tmrd  and  one-fourth  of  the  circum- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  distance  in  a 
minute. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wanted  to  go  from  London  to  Australia, 
the  nearest  route  you  can  get  is  to  go  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  reach  Australia  several  hundred  miles  nearer. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.    You  sav  ''you."     Do  you  mean  a  passenger? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  a  ship.  If  you  wanted  a  ship  to  go  the 
most  inviting  route  from  Ix)ndon  to  AustraUa  or  from  Liverpool  to 
Australia,  it  has  been  said  the  ship  would  go  around  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  because  that  would  be  nearer. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  because  it  would  be  nearer,  but  because  it 
would  be  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  factor. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  might  be  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  nearer,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  From  London  to  Australia  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope?    Oh,  no;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Qo  around  the  other  wav  and  see. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  What  other  way  ?  The  nearest  way,  of  course, 
without  looking  at  the  distance — without  looking  that  up,  you  can 
see  immediately.     (Suez  Canal.) 

The  Chairman.  They  have  got  to  pay  toll  to  go  through. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  why.  It  is  not  because  of  nearness. 
You  have  got  to  balance  against  the  tolls  the  cost  of  the  extra  time 
it  takes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  people  going  to  Australia 
from  Liverpool  via  Good  Hope  ?  Do  they  not  go  East — they  do  not 
go  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  then  turn  West,  around  the  Horn  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  of  course  not.  The  advantage  is  money. 
It  is  not  the  shorter  distance. 

The  Chairican.  Shorter  than  around  Cape  Horn  or  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.    Did  anybody  say 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not.  I  am 
telling  you  what  I  have  seen  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  it 
is  competition  with  both  canal  routes,  because  they  do  not  have  to 
pav  toU.     You  set  distance  against  toll  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  have  finished  the  zone,  takiiig  each  of  the 
routes,  give  us  your  idea  of  the  twilight  zone.  What  is  there  in  that — 
the  competitive  zone  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  must  be  determined,  as  I  say,  by  the 
rates  that  are  chai^d. 

The  Chairman.  The  business  that  we  are  to  fight  for.  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  fix  the  rates,  but  tell  us  the  points  that  invite,  and 
depend  on,  competition. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  points  are  principally  Australia,  where 
distance  controls;  that  is,  the  time  and  all  the  factors  that  are  based 
on  time,  or  the  costs  based  on  time.  That  will  be  part  of  the  trade 
of  Australia  and  part  of  the  trade  of  China. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  Put  your  finger  on  Honjgkong,  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  right  in  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  know  where  it  is,  and  I  guess  that  is  exactly  the 
spot. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  right  in  here. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  is  the  place;  that  is  about  halfway,  and  so 
it  would  be  trade  either  way  from  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  would,  so  far  as  distance  and  tiine  are 
concerned,  above  Hongkong.  The  difference  in  distance  is  incon- 
siderable; I  meeux  by  that,  it  would  be  less  than  200  miles. 

Mr.  Hamun.  You  sav  *' above."     Do  you  mean  north? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  North  and  east  would  be  exact.  The  distance 
from  Hongkong  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal  would  lust  about  balance;  but,  as  I  remarked  before, 
the  large  part  of  the  business  is  done  by  estabUshed  Unes  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  they  are  going  to  stay,  presumably.  Every- 
thing is  in  favor  of  their  continuing  under  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  are  in  better  condition  to  contend  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  have  all  terminal  arrangements  made 
and  agencies,  advertising,  and  so  forth.  They  have  been  in  that 
business,  some  of  them,  for  70  years  and  upward,  and  it  is  goin^  to 
take  a  verv  considerable  inducement  to  lead  a  man  to  change  all  his 
traditional  lines  of  business  to  come  to  this  canal;  they  are  not  likely 
to  do  it.  . 

The  Chairman.  Those  facts  and  in  view  of  the  actual  necessity 
that  we  thiiUc  rests  upon  us  to  induce  as  much  profitable  traffic  to 
the  canal  as  possible,  what  can  we  do  that  you  would  suggest  down 
there,  in  the  light  of  vour  observation,  that  would  induce  this  com- 
petitive traffic  to  prefer  us  rather  than  the  Suez  Canal — I  mean  the 
competitive,  twilight  zone. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Rational  rates  of  toU^ — rational  money  rates  of 
toll,  imposed  on  a  rational  net  tonnage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  i  mean  money  rates.  Of  course,  income  from 
the  eanal  depends  upon  two  factors:  First,  money  rate  that  you 
charge,  whether  it  is  $1.50  or  $1,  or  SO  cents,  whatever  it  may  be — 
the  cash  rate;  then  the  basis  on  which  it  is  imposed — gross,  net  ton- 
nage, or  displacement — whatever  it  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  fix  the  rate  low  enough  to  meet  competition 
in  a  particular  line  of  trade,  there  will  be  grave  danger  of  our  throw- 
ing away  our  income,  already  certain,  if  we  got  below  that  point. 
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Mr.  Chambeblaik.  Of  course,  there  is  the  money  factor  which 
ought  to  be  the  variable  factor. 

As  I  say,  revenue  depends  on  two  factors:  Money  rate;'  and,  sec- 
ond, the  basis  on  which  imposed,  gross  or  net  ton  or  displacement,  or 
on  cargo.  TheoreticaDy,  the  franE  and  open  way  to  raise  the  revenue 
would  be  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  cargo,  because  those  charges  you  can 
levy  on  the  net  or  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship  or  displacement  or  any- 
thing else,  but  of  course,  like  railroad  freight  charges,  it  is  the  cargo — 
it  is  the  consumer  and  producer  that  in  the  last  analysis  have  to 
pay  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  fair  way  for  us  to  charge  is  accord- 
ing to  what  the  ship  is  carrying  for  pay,  that  is  what  vou  Sdl "  cargo." 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  absolute  way  in  which  there  could  be  no 
mistake  as  to  who  is  pa3ring  the  toll  would  be  a  toll  imposed  on  the 
cargo  itself:  as  I  may  say,  so  much  on  a  bale  of  cotton,  so  much  on  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  so  much  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  so  much  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing,  on  the  basis  of  making  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understand  just  what  they  are  paying  for,  what  they  are 
getting  from  the  canal,  not  only  their  own  coastwise  and  foreign 
trade,  out  all  other  trades.     That  is  the  theoretical  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  practicable  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  inviting. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  More  inviting,  in  a  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Inviting  the  traffic  to  leave  others  and  come  to 
us — to  develop  traffic? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  be  sure  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  practical  basis  of  charging  that 
would  be  inviting  to  the  competitive  zone  of  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  May  I  just  finish  that  one  matter  before  I  go 
to  another? 

The  Chairman.  When  you  said  it  was  ''theoretical"  I  thought 
there  was  not  much  use  pursuing  it  further. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  altogether  theoretical.  It  is  similar  to 
what  is  done  in  the  Manchester  Canal.  I  am  not  giving  you  a  crank 
idea. 

The  Chairman.  The  Manchester  Canal  does  not  compete  with 
anvbody? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no ;  the  Manchester  Canal  does  not  com- 
pete with  anybody. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Would  you  say  ''burdensome"  and 
"cumbersome?" 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  A  sort  of  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  mean  any 
impossibility. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  impossible — ^practicable;  everybody  would 
know  what  the  rates  were  they  were  paying. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  we  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  have  some  reasons. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  computations. 
You  would  have  to  have  practically  a  force  of  appraisers. 
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Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  take  an 
inventory  of  every  careo  1 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  i  ou  have  ship's  manifest  showing  what  there 
is  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  immaterial  to  know  why  you  can  not.  I 
want  you  to  tell  us  why  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Somebody  on  the  floor  of  the  House  might  want  to 
know  it.  I  think  myself  it  is  not  practicable,  but  I  am  not  a  witness 
or  an  expert. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  tell  him. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  saw  the  ships  come  into  the  Manchester  Canal  and 
saw  them  levy  tolls  that  way.     It  did  not  seem  to  take  very  long. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  learn  whether  it  is  practicable  or  not. 
I  believe  vou  can  consider  any  scheme  of  freight  and  tonnage  that  is 
practicable,  if  it  is  the  most  mviting.  I  want  to  adopt  the  trick,  if 
possible,  that  will  get  the  most  business. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  you  say  it  is  not  worth  while,  it  is  all  right, 
but  I  happen  to  have  the  summary  of  the  charges  in  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal— what  are  called  differential  ship  dues,  at  Manchester,  not 
only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  which  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  classes  here.  I  will  not  read  it.  There  is  a  little  over  a  page 
and  a  half,  but  they  also  divide  the  charges  on  the  registered  tonnage 
of  the  ship,  accordmg  to  the  locality  from  which  the  ship  came,  from 
the  most  distant  point — vessels  arriving  with  cargo  are  charged  as 
from  the  most  distant  point  of  leaving,  and  so  forth.  Then,  there  are 
several  classifications  lor  all  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is 
1  penny  the  net  registered  ton;  that  is  about  2  cents.  When  you  get 
to  north  Europe,  westward  of  the  North  Cape,  and  so  forth,  accord- 
ing to  this  table  of  Manchester  Ship  Canal  rates: 


Vessels  arriving  with  cargo  are  charged  as 
from  the  most  distant  port  of  lading,  and 
when  loaded  for  outward  as  for  the  most 
distant  port  of  destination:  also  vessels 
arriving  light  or  in  ballast  are  charged  as 
from  the  port  sailed  from,  and  when  out- 
ward light  or  in  ballast  as  for  the  port  sail- 
log  to. 


Period  al- 
lowed ves- 
sel to  re- 
main in  car 
nal  while 
discharging 
or  loading, 
after  which 
rent  will  be 
charged. 


Upon  vessels  trading  between— 


Section  A.— 
Eastham 
or  any  of 
the  other 
River  Mer- 
sey Estu- 
ary Locks 
and  Run- 
corn Swing 
Bridge  (per 
net  rois- 
tered ton). 


Sectton  B.— 
Eastham 
or  any  of 
the  other 
River  Mer- 
sey Estu- 
ary Locks 
and  places 
beyond 
Runcorn 
Swing 
Bridge  up 
;       "       sn- 

Ir.nur  tO 
La  trlifard 
Locks  (iter 
net  regis- 
tered ton). 


Section  C— 
Eastham 
or  any  of 
the  other 
River  Mer- 
sey Estu- 
afty  Locks 
and  Latcb- 
ford  Locki 
and  places 
above  up  to 
Manchester 
Docks  (per 
net  regis- 
tered ton). 


Between  St.  Davids  Head  and  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
the  Island  of  Anglesea 

Between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  Dun- 
cans Bay  Head,  including  the  Orkney 
Isles  and  all  the  islands  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland;  and  between  St.  Davids 
Head  and  the  Lands  End,  including  the 
ScUly  Islands  and  the  east  coast  of  Ireland 
from  Cape  Clear  to  Mailing  Head 


Dojw. 


14 


8.   4. 

0   2 


0   4 


8.    i. 
0   2 


0  a 


8,    i. 

0    1 


0   1 
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Period    al- 
lowed ves- 
vei   to  re- 
main in  ca- 
nal   while 
discharging 
or  loading, 
after  which 
rent  will  be 
charged. 

Upon  vessels  trading  between— 

Vessels  arriving  with  cargo  are  charged  as 
from  the  most  distant  port  of  lading,  and 
when  loaded  for  outward  as  for  the  most 

arriving  light  or  in  ballast  are  charged  as 
from  the  port  sailed  from,  and  when  out- 
ward Ught  or  in  ballast  as  for  the  port  saU- 
Ingto. 

Section  A.- 
Eastham 
or  any   of 
the    other 
River  Mer- 
sey   Estu- 
ary  Locks 
and    Run- 
corn Swing 
Bridge  (per 
net     regis- 
tered ton). 

Sectton  B.— 
Eastham 
or  any   of 
the  other 
River  Mer- 
sey   Estu- 
ary  Locks 
and  places 
beyond 
Runcorn 
Swing 
Bridge  up 
in- 
to 
Lu  I  cnitird 
Locks  (iier 
net     regis- 
tered ton). 

Sectton    C— 
Eastham 
or    any    of 
the    other 
River   Mer^ 
sey     Estu- 
ary    Locks 
and  Latch- 
ford    Locks 
and    places 
above  up  to 
Manchester 
Docks   (per 

teredtonT 

AU  parts  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts 

Head  and  the  Lands  End,  Including  the 
Islands  of  Shetland;  and  all  parts  of  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  from  Cape  Clear  to 
MaUing  Head,  Including  the  islands  on 
that  coast 

Days. 

14 

28 
28 

60 

S.    d. 
0    5 

a.   d. 

0    3 
0    5 

0    6 
0    8 

a,  4, 

0    1 

AUparts  of  Europe  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Ffnisterre  and  to  the  westward  of  the 
North  Cape,  and  without  the  Cattegat 
and  Baltic  Sea,  and  including  the  islands 
of  Quemsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  the 
Faro  Islands,  and  Iceland 

0  a 

All  parts  within  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  Sweden,  the  White 
Sea,  and  all  parts  to  the  eastward  of  the 
North  Gape;  all  parts  in  Europe  to  the 
southward  of  Cape  Finisterre  without  the 
Mediterranean  Greenland,  Davis  Straits. 
Canaries,  Western  Islands,  Madeh^,  and 
Azores 

1    0 
1    3 

0   S 

AU  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies,  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  to  the  northward 
of  Rio  La  Plata,  inclusive;  all  parts  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Islands  to  the 
northward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
all  parts  within  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
ducfing  the  Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
Archipelago,  the  Islands  of  St.  Helena, 
Ascension,  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and 
all  parts  in  South  America  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Rio  La  Plata  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  in  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

0   6 

Differential  ship  dues. — (1)  Vessels  arriving  in  the  canal  with  cai^goes  not  less  than 
one-half  of  which  shall  consist  of  all  or  anv  of  the  followinc;  articles,  and  discharging 
the  whole  of  any  such  cargoes  in  the  canal,  will  be  chaigea  only  one-half  of  the  ship 
dues  specified  in  the  above  schedule,  whetner  l^ey  leave  the  canal  in  ballast,  or  load 
cargoes  in  any  section,  consisting  exclusively  of  all  or  any  of  the  articles  named  in 
clause  2.  The  articles  above  referred  to  are:  Bauxites,  blende  ore  or  blackjack,  cop- 
per ore,  copper  precipitate,  copper  pyrites,  copper  regulus,  esparto  grass,  green  fruit, 
guano,  iron  ore,  iron  pyrites,  lead  ore,  magnasite  ore,  manganese,  manganese  ore, 
manganiferous  iron  ore^  phosphate,  phosphate  rock,  sulphur  ore,  sulphur  pyrites. 

(2)  Vessels  arriving  m  the  canal  in  ballast  or  with  cargoes  not  less  than  one-half  of 
which  shall  consist  of  all  or  any  of  the  articles  named  in  clause  1,  and  dischai^ging  the 
whole  of  any  such  cargoes  in  the  canal,  and  loading  cargoes  in  the  canal,  consisting 
exclusively  of  all  or  any  of  the  followingarticles,  wfil  be  charged  one-half  of  the  diip 
dues  specified  in  the  above  schedule:  bricks,  coal,  coal  briquets,  coke,  creosote  in 
bulk,  purple-ore  briquets,  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  phosphate,  pitch,  salt,  salt  cake,  slag, 
steel  rails. 

(3)  Vessels  coming  te  section  G  of  the  canal,  in  ballast  or  laden,  should  they  on  their 
way  to  section  C  call  at  any  point  in  sections  A  or  B  to  discharge  or  load  carg;o  will  be 
liable  for  ship  dues  applicable  to  those  sections,  but  such  vessels  when  on  their  way 
to  section  G  will  be  allowea  to  take  in  bunker  coal  in  sections  A  or  B,  paying  ship 
dues  for  section  only. 
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(4)  YeflBelB  having  fint  dischaiged  in  section  G  not  less  than  one-ball  total  cano 
brought  inward  for  aiBcharge  in  the  canal,  and  calling  at  any  point  in  sections  A  or  B 
on  wav  ontwards  to  diecbarge  the  remainder  of  cargo  (such  remainder  not  baving  been 
transshipped  in  any  {>art  of  the  canal  before  reaching  the  point  of  discharge),  or  to  load 
cargo  there,  will  in  either  case  be  charged  ebip  dues  as  for  section  G  only. 

(5)  A  vessel  having  first  loaded  in  section  G  of  the  canal  not  less  thui  one-half  of  the 
total  cargo  she  takes  out  of  the  canal,  and  calline  at  an^  point  in  sections  A  or  B  to 
load  outward  cargo,  will  be  charged  ship  dues  as  for  section  G  only. 

(6)  A  vessel  entering  the  canal  in  ballast  and  proceeding  to  section  G,  and  loading 
therein  not  less  than  one-half  of  her  total  cargo  taken  on  board  in  the  canal,  and  loading 
remainder  of  her  cargo  in  sections  A  or  B,  will  be  charged  ship  dues  as  for  section 
Gonly. 

(7)  Vessels  trading  exclusivelv  on  the  Mersey  and  entering  the  canal  through  any 
of  the  Estuary  Locks  loaded  with  transshipment  cargo  for  outward  seagoing  vessel,  or 
to  load  cargo  from  import  seagoing  vessels  in  the  canal  for  lighterage  to  places  eitner 
within  or  outside  the  canal  (on  the  Mersey)  wiU  not  be  charged  ship  dues. 

(8)  Vessels,  including  yachts,  launches,  small  steamers,  and  any  other  craft  not 
cargo  (carrying  exclusive  df  tu^,  licensed  by  the  company  attending  on  vessels), 
using  the  canal  from  point  to  pomt.  will  in  lieu  of  the  ship  dues  be  liable  for  lockage 
toll,  as  follows:  For  passing  througn  any  lock,  5s.  per  locc  each  way,  in  addition  to 
canal  toll  on  passengers  carried.  Minimum  charged  for  lockage,  XI  Is.  Upon  pay- 
ment of  Uie  forgoing  lockage  charge,  such  vessels  may  remain  in  the  canal  seven  clear 
days,  after  which  laying-up  rent  will  be  charged  thereon.  Sailing  vessels  ordered  to 
Manchester,  whose  lower  masts,  after  striking  topmasts,  are  too  high  to  enable  them 
to  pass  under  ti^e  fixed  bridges,  are  berthed  at  the  Runcorn  deep  water  lay-bye,  and 
their  cargoes  lightered  to  Manchester  without  extra  cost  to  the  importer  beyond  the 
canal  toll  and  the  usual  porterage  charges  subject  to  payment  of  ship  dues  as  for 
section  A,  by  owners  of  vessels. 

Pilotaoe,— The  ship  canal  company  being  the  pilotage  authority  are  empowered  to 
collect  ail  pilotage  charros.  Pilotage  NG.,  but  when  a  pilot  is  employed,  he  must  hold 
a  piloti^  license  issued  by  the  company,  and  must  not,  without  the  company's  con- 
sent, claim  for  his  services  any  greater  or  less  sum  than  is  provided  for  in  the  following 
scale:  For  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  canal  loaded,  the  following  initial  fees  are 
charged  according  to  n.  r.:  Up  to  300  tons,  lOs. ;  over  300  tons  and  up  to  600  tons^  XI; 
over  600  tons  and  up  to  1,200  tons,  XI  10s.;  all  over  1,200  tons,  X2;  and  in  addition 
Is.  per  mile,  or  portion  of  a  mile,  for  the  distance  navigated.  For  loaded  vessels 
piloted  from  one  point  of  the  canal  to  the  other^  i.  e.,  when  not  entering  or  leaving  the 
canal,  one-half  of  the  above-named  initial  fee  is  charged,  and  the  full  mileag^e  rate  of 
Is.  per  mile.  When  vessels  enter  or  leave  the  canal  in  ballast,  the  full  initial  fee  is 
charged,  and  one-half  of  the  miloige  rate;  but  when  pilotage  from  one  point  of  the 
canal  to  another,  one-half  the  initial  fee,  and  full  mileage  rate.  When  a  vessel  going 
up  or  down  the  canal  calls  at  Partington,  Acton  Grange,  Runcorn,  Ellesmere  Port,  or 
other  places,  for  bunkering  or  any  other  purpose,  and  proceeds  on  her  journey  within 
4  hours  a  charge  shall  be  made  by  the  pilot  of  5s.,  but  when  detained  for  a  day  or 
part  of  a  day,  m  excess  of  4  hours,  a  chaige  of  10s.  per  day  of  24  hours  or  part  of  a  day 
be  made  for  detention,  commencing  from  the  time  of  the  berthing  of  the  vessel,  pro- 
vided that  such  charj^  of  10s.  per  oay  does  not,  as  a  total  charge,  exceed  one-half  of 
the  initial  fee  set  out  m  No.  16  of  the  company's  pilotage  b>r-law8.  A  vessel  detained 
beyond  24  hours  shall  be  treated  as  moving  from  point  to  piont. 

Towaoe. — The  company  has  13  powerful  steam  tugs  (screw  and  paddle)  for  the  towage 
of  vessels  on  the  canal .    Gharges  for  tug  assistance  and  towage  of  sailing  vessels: 

PerTof. 
-•   t.    «. 

From  Eastham  or  any  point  in  sections  A  or  B  direct  to  section  G,  or  vice  versa.  5    0    0 

Steamers  stopping  at  rartingtdn  to  take  in  coal  on  returning  from  Manchester 
to  F4istlmm  will  not  be  considered  as  breaking  the  direct  voyage. 

From  Eastham  or  any  point  direct  to  any  point  in  sections  A  or  B,  or  vice 
versa 3    0    0 

From  Manchester  Docks  direct  to  any  point  in  section  G  or  vice  versa,  also 
from  one  point  to  another  in  that  section  or  to  Latchford  Locks 3    0    0 

Waiting  at  Eastham,  per  tide 2    0    0 

Shifting  from  point  to  point  in  the  Manchester  Docks  when  not  detained  for 
more  than  one  hour 1  10    0 

Alter  first  hour  10s.  per  tug  per  hour  will  be  charg^. 

For  detention,  lOs.  per  tiig  per  hour. 

For  particulars  as  to  certain  exceptions  to  this  scale  for  sailing  vessels  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  company. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  seems  to  be  the  mileage  basis. 

Mr.  Chambeblaik.  Something  approaching  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  geographical  distinction. 

lifr.  KifOWLAND.  Yes,  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Subject  to  treaty  regulation! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  it  is  not  contrary  to  treaty;  it  is  geographi- 
cal^ regardless  of  the  nationality  of  the  snips  that  come  m>m  those 
pomts. 

The  Chairman.  Could  we  levy  a  toll  gec^raphically  and  still  not  be 
violating  the  treaty  f 

Mr.  C&AMBERLAiN.  Absolutely.  We  have  done  that  a  great  many 
times  in  the  matt^  of  tonnage  taxes.  We  charge  tonnage  taxes  on 
vessels  coming 

The  Chairman.  What  has  this  got  to  do  with  tonnage  taxes  1 

l«fr,  Cblamberlain.  About  30  or  40  cents 

The  Chairman.  What  langugage  have  you  got  in  that  similar  to 
the  laimiage  of  our  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  All  along  in  your  treaty  just  like  the  language 
in  the  others — practically  a  reproduction. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  lawyer! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Many  people  want  to  claim  preferential  rates 
before  opening  this  canal.  Tney  want  a  fair  show  and  we  are  going 
to  give  it  to  them,  but  I  am  trying  my  best  to  get  you  to  show  us  how 
to  make  something  on  this  canal  instead  of  showing  us  how  to  give 
away  everything.  Now,  we  can  just  defer  the  argument  about  giving 
something  away. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  just  been  answering  questions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  diverted. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  it  was  impracticable.  I  do  not  object  to 
sitting  here  as  long  as  any  of  you  want  to,  but  we  ought  to  find  out 
what  Mr.  Chambenain  kncfws  and  what  he  wants  to  recommend  that 
he  sayB  is  practicable. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  was  proposing  to  do  that,  and  he  has  a  state- 
ment there. 

The   Chairman.  I  asked  him  what  that  statement  is. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  proposition  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  what  you  recommend  ? 

•Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  wnat  I  suggest  for  your  consideration, 
and  it  is  a  rational  proposition. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  suggest  this  be  incorporated  in  his  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  the  stenographer. 

The  paper  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Coitmbsce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Waskingtont  January  17,  191t. 

TOLIi  BASIS. 

1.  Ill  reepect  of  vessels  of  oommeice  the  basis  of  tolls  shall  be  the  net  register  ton  or 
its  equivalent  in  cubic  meters. 

2.  The  methods  of  determining  gross  and  net  tonnage  and  deductions  for  propelling 
power,  which,  except  in  the  case  of  tugs,  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  Uie  ship,  duJl  be  those  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided that  for  the  purpose  of  levying  tolls  upon  or  exempting  from  tolls,  (a)  spaces 
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above  the  upper  deck  not  included  by  maritiiDe  cuftom  in  the  Bet  registered  tonnage, 
^6)  cargo  earned  in  such  spaces  and  deck  cargo,  the  method  of  measurement  shall  be 
aetermined  from  time  to  time  by  competent  authority  to  be  designated  by  the  Congress. 

3.  In  respect  of  pleasure  vessels  and  public  vessels,  except  those  mounted  with 
guns,  the  rasLs  of  tolls  shall  be  the  same  as  pre'-cribed  in  1  and  2. 

4.  In  respect  of  vessels  of  war  and  other  public  vessels  mounted  with  guns  the  basis 
of  tolls  shaU  be  the  ton  of  displacement  of  2,240  pounds. 

Mr.  Steybns.  Before  he  leaves  that  question  of  geography,  espe- 
cially f oUowmg  the  answer  to  Mr.  Sims,  1  wish  to  say  that  some  of  us, 
and  I  think  I  talk  for  the  chairman,  are  considering  whether  or  not 
we  will  have  to  make  differential  tolls  with  reference  to  geography  in 
order  to  cover  that  twilight  sone,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  mi^nt  not 
be  not  only  practiciable  but  a  necessary  thing,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  any  views  on  that  I  think  this  committee  ought  to  have  it  right 
now. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  would  suggest  that,  as  a  matter  of  systematic 
arrangement,  he  first  give  his  su^estion  as  to  tolls,  and  tnen  if  he 
wants  to  vary  his  suggestions  with  reference  to  geo^aphy  that  he 
proceed  to  do  that,  so  that  we  may  have  it  in  systematic  order. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  far  as  su^estions  and  illustrations  of  the  Man- 
chester Canal,  that  the  practicability  of  levying  tolls  according  to 
geo^aphical  locatioi\,  I  think  Mr.  Stevens  is  right,  and  that  he  should 
go  anead. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  South  Dakota.  That  was  in  response  to  Mr.  Sims's 
question. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  bow  to  the  judgment  of  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  callea  to  order  anyway;  you  did  not 
have  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  state  why  the  tolls 
levied  on  cargo  was  impracticable,  in  his  judgment,  because  the  rea- 
sons I  had  for  its  beinjg  practicable  mignt  not  be  real,  while  I  am 
satisfied  the  commissioner  has  real  reasons. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  would  be  so  intricate  that  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  schedule,  to  frame,  almost  as  hard  as  to  frame  a  tariff 
Inll — to  bring  in  all  the  different  articles  throu^  the  canal  one  way 
and  another,  going  and  coining — and  it  would  be  an  extremely  difficult 
matter,  I  should  think,  to  frame  up  a  schedule.  If  it  was  done  as  a 
matter  of  legislation,  and  I  take  it  it  would  be,  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter,!  assume,  for  you  gentlemen  to  agree  amon^  yourselves 
what  that  schedule  would  be.  It  would  be  almost  as  intricate  as  the 
tariff.  That,  as  I  say,  is  practicable,  but  objectionable.  I  do  not  say 
"objectionable''  after  you  had  it,  for  then  you  could  get  men  to  en- 
force it. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Is  not  that  almost  self -evident — that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  enforce  f  You  have  got  to  know  what  particu- 
lar articles  of  the  schedule  are  on  board  the  ship  that  comes  through. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  manifest  would  show  that. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  understand,  but  if  it  is  anything 
like  an  intricate  cargo  it  is  an  intricate  matter  even  if  you  take  the 
manifests. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  would  not  be  loaded  Uke  a  railroad 
train,  where  the  United  States  authorities  could  look  the  cargo  over 
and  see  that  it  corresponded  with  the  bill  of  lading,  piece  by  piece. 
You  would  have  to  take  the  manifest  for  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  it  is  g(Hns  to  take,  as  I  understand 
it,  about  10  hours,  when  the  canal  is  in  full  operation,  to  go  through 
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the  canal.    You  would  have  to  put  in  auite  a  force  of  appraisers; 
you  could  not  get  at  the  cai^o  as  it  would  not  be  accessible. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Do  you  think  we  can  defend  the 
absurdity  of  that  proposition  without  anything  further  on  it? 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  ninder  operations  and  dday  the  ship,  and  in 
that  way  increase  the  time  and  injure  traffic;  that  was  what  was  on 
my  mind,  but  it  whs  my  idea  to  take  the  manifest,  fraudulent  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Knowland.  But  that  would  not  apply  to  a  ge<^aphical 
division. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  entirely  a  different  question. 

Mr.  Knowland.  That  could  be  done  without  these  computations. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  could  be  done  in  two  or  three  or  four 
classifications. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  same  as  they  do  on  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  zones,  the  distance,  and  the  rates  for 
points  in  those  zones. 

Mr.  Knowland.  And  in  no  way  violate  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  in  no  way  violate  the  treaty.  I  was 
about  to  say,  if  it  is  in  order  to  make  the  remark,  in  the  matter  of 
tonnage  taxes,  we  have  been  doing  that  for  a  number  of  years.  All 
vessels  that  come  from  British  North  America  and  tixe  West  Indies 
and  South  America  above  the  Carribean  Sea  pay  2  cents  a  net 
ton;  those  coming  from  the  rest  of  the  world  pay  6  cents.  The 
lower  rate  was  formerly  3  cents,  and  the  last  bill  r^uced  it  to  2 — 
the  Payne  tariff. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Could  it  be  laid  out  providii^  for  a  different 
chaise  between  two  coasts — the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast  f 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  would  be,  in  my  opinion — please  do  not 
understand  me  as  setting  up  to  be  a  constitutional  lawyer  or  inter- 
preter of  treaties  or  anything  of  that  kind;  of  course.  I  am  not — 
out,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  undisputed  practice  has  oeen  to  make 
the  distinctions  as  I  have  said  in  tonnage  taxes.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  question  but  what  it  could  be  provided  that 
for  vessels  coming  from  ports  of  west  coast  of  North  America  bound 
to  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  or  vice  versa  should  pay 
one  rate  and  the  others  should  pay  another.  Why  ?  No  distinction 
as  to  flag — a  British  or  German  or  Japanese  or  any  other  kind  of 
vessel  can  engage  in  that  branch  of  geo^aphical  trade. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  this  treaty  is  concerned,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  England  are  about  the  smartest 
in  the  world,  and  I  think  they  would  discover  a  subterfuge  anywhere. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  other  treaties. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  yoiur  position  is 
that  we  can  make  geographical  trade  zones  giving  all  vessels  an  equal- 
ity within  certain  zones,  as  required  by  our  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Exactly,  and  we  can  take  that  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  as  only  one  illustration. 

The  Chairman.  Those  geographical  zones  run  counter  to  the  idea 
of  distance;  do  they  not  also  preserve  harmony  with  greater  and  lesser 
distances  in  fixing  those  geographical  zones?  Are  not  the  lower 
charges  on  countnes  and  zones  nearer  to  the  canal  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  almost  invariably  the  rule. 
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The  Chairman.  The  idea  of  distance  is  an  element  in  it,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  A  very  considerable  element. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  use  the  value  basis  and  caU  it  a  zone,  you 
mi^ht  shut  out  the  coast  of  California  and  affect  both  Europe  and 
Afnca. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  possible,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  this  other  matter  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  gave  you  the  rate  of 
tolls.  Those  are  just  through  one  part  of  the  canal.  The  canal  is 
divided  into  three  parts — the  period  allowed  a  vessel  to  remain  in  the 
canal  for  discharging  and  loading,  after  which  rent  will  be  charged. 
Now,  the  vessels  that  come  from  the  United  Eongdom  are  allowed  14 
days.  When  you  get  down  to  the  rest  of  Europe  they  are  allowed  28 
days  without  paymg  rent;  and  when  you  get  down  to  the  United 
States  and  South  America  and  Africa  and  so  forth,  they  are  allowed 
36  days.  So,  you  see  there  the  relation  of  distance  is  reversed,  but  the 
reason  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  What  are  those  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Because  the  ships  from  near  by  are  small  ships, 
and  they  can  get  through  early  and  get  out,  unloaded;  and  the  ships 
from  longer  distances  presumably  are  larger,  with  larger  cargoes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  There  is  an  evening  condition  rather 
than  a  business  arrangement  based  on  any  competitive  idea  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Evidently  a  business  arrangement. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  You  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
seek  to  establish  such  rates  on  the  Pamana  Canal  as  would  involve 
us  in  any  unpleasant  friction  or  rivalry  with  the  other  canals,  do  you  ! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Certainly;  not  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Our  arrangements  ought  to  be 
amicable  as  far  as  they  can  be  and  consistent  with  the  common  sense 
preservation  of  our  own  interests. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Having  said  so  much  about  something  we  do  not 
recommend,  let  us  get  on  something  we  do  recommend,  and  get  on 
something  that  will  enable  us  to  make  money  and  not  rive  it  away. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  I  understand  the  witness  is  in  the  attitude  of 
not  recommending  geographical  zones  in  connection  with  this  subject  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  1  understand  it,  he  simply  cited  us  to  customs 
that  we  might  study,  but  here  is  what  he  recommends  and  I  want  to 
examine  him  on  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  On  that  question  of  zones  ? 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  went  on  record — ^if  I 
am  mistaken  I  want  to  be  corrected — by  saying  the  geographical 
distinction  was  not  practicable. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  say  that;  but  he  does  not  recommend. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  South  Dakota.  That  has  not  developed.  I  would 
like  to  know,  and  I  would  Uke  a  little  more  information  on  this 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  he  admitted,  and  I  want  to  examine 
him  on  that,  and  then  I  will  subside.  When  you  get  to  the  proper 
point  I  will  examine  him. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  a  twilight  zone  embracing  part  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  China  and  Japan  which  will  be  the  competitive  territory, 
and  possibly  a  part  of  lower  South  America. 
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The  Chaibican.  Examine  him  about  that 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  is  it  practicable  or  would  it  be  advantageous 
for  us  to  investigate  as  to  wnether  or  not  a  discriminatory  rate  as  to 
that  geographical  zone,  embracing  all  the  flags  with  which  we  will 
have  the  ^eatest  competition,  would  tend  to  encourage  some  business 
through  tne  Panama  Canal  f    That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  mean  by  that  charging  lesser  rates  than  other 
parts  where  we  find  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  the  point.  What  do  you  say  as  to  that! 
That  would  help  to  develop  trade  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Yes,  sir.  The  question,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  be  desirable  to  look  into.  ^ 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  information  can  you  give  us  ? 

Mr.  Chambebi^ain.  Not  very  much.  1  can  not  tell;  I  will  have  to 
look  and  see. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  subject  is  precisely  what  I  wanted  information 
about.  If  this  question  about  geographical  zones  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  this  committee  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  rates 
whether  it  would  be  a  certain  class  of  rates  for  certain  zones  and  a 
certain  class  for  others.  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  would 
the  policy  be  more  logical  that  near-by  zones  should  have  the  higher 
or  the  lower  rates  of  toll  as  appUed  to  the  farther-away  zones  t 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Lower? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  other  words,  you  would  think  that  the  near-by 
zones  would  logically  have  the  lower  rates  of  toll.  Now,  my  own 
untutored  thought  about  it  was  probably  that  there  would  be  more 
reason  for  our  making  lower  rates  for  far-away  points  in  order  to 
attract  the  trade. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  That  is  what  it  would  be.  You  have  got 
it  switched  around. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  I  have  in  mind  it  is  going  to  make  discrimination. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understood  Mr.  CSiamberlain  to  place  the  lower 
rates  on  near-by  zones,  and  I  think  that  is  fundamental. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  The  general  rule  is  to  make  the  near-by  rates 
lower. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  on  canals  where  the  question  of  competi- 
tion is  not  involved  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  ask 
me  that  question.  If  you  want  to  bring  trade  from  AustraUa  through 
the  canal,  the  way  to  do  it  is  of  course  U)  chaise  nothing  at  aU.  That 
is  the  way  to  do  that.    There  can  not  be  any  question  about  that.    If 

irou  can  not  charge  nothing  at  all,  it  will  oe  best  to  charge  just  as 
ittle  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  That  is,  the  far  zone  that  gets  the  lower 
charge  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  His  statement  was  just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  The  general  principle  of  zones  in  its  many  appli- 
cations is  that  the  nearer  the  less  you  have  to  pay,  and  the  reason  for 
that  is  because  you  want  to  get  the  Bear-by  business;  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  lower. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Would  not  the  competition  by  railroad  enter  into 
the  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  X  should  think  that  would  be  a  very  ooxisi  en- 
able factor,  of  course. 
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Mr.  DBI8COLL.  Mr.  Stevens,  you  have  the  witness  against  you. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hamun.  If  you  want  to  attract  far-away  Australia  through  the 
canal  it  would  be  necessary  to  mike  them  the  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  course,  the  less  charged  the  more  a  man  is 
likely  to  patronize  you. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  think  it  is  very  obvious  that  if  you  want 
to  get  the  business  from  a  competing  point  it  will  be  by  making  a  lower 
rate.  The  only  question  to  my  mind  is  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  Gentlemen,  we  all  know  as  much  about  that  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  is  manifest  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Dr.  Johnson  will  give  us  not  only  ideas  but  statistics 
on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  in  order  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain  anything 
about  his  proposition.  This  is  the  proposition  you  submit — ^your 
plant 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  examine  it  closely,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  if  paragraph  4  down  there  means  that  in  charging 
warships  for  displacement  you  would  have  the  same  percentage  rates 
for  tonnage  that  vou  would  have  for  ships  under  paragraphs  1  and  2, 
or  would  you  make  it  half  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  quite  a  different  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Displacement  tonnage  would  show  two  or  three 
times  as  much  tonnage  as  registerred  tonnage,  and  then  you  would 
make  the  tonnage  proportionately  lower  on  warships. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Undoubtedly.  Of  course,  ii  the  displacement 
basis  is  established  for  war  ships  and  the  net  registers  for  merchant 
ships,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  there  should  be  the  same 
money  rate. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  made  the  net  tonnage  rate,  say,  $1.25  a  ton, 
what  would  be  a  fair  proportion  of  that  charge  on  warships  on  dis- 
placement—50,  60,  or  70  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nearly  50  cents.  Do  you  want  warships  to  go 
through  or  do  you  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  want  everything  to  go  through  that 
will  pay  anything.     We  are  not  running  an  eleemosynary  institution. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  whether  they  did  or  not  aepends  to  an 
extent  upon  the  facts  that  the  Governments  pay  that,  or  our  own 
Government,  if  you  are  going  to  charge  ours. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  talking  about  who  pays  this.  I  am 
willing  to  discuss  hereafter  about  wnat  we  are  giving  away,  and 
reasons,  but  I  am  now  trying  to  see  that  the  Government  gets  some- 
thing for  what  it  dispenses,  and  if  we  get  that  I  will  be  satisfied;  but 
we  are  trying  to  discuss  with  you  how  to  go  about  making  the  canal 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  trying  to  follow  you. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  we  not  charge  all  battleships  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not;  I  expect 
you  will.     It  is  done  in  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  get  somebody  to  pay  it  for  them,  we 
can  not  help  it. 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  Why  do  you,  in  the  first  paragraph,  recommend  net 
tonnage  mstead  of  block  displacement  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  have  to  talk  about  block  displacement 
later  on.  The  reason  I  suggest  net  tonnage  is  because  it  is  the 
recognized  commercial  basis  of  charges;  it  is  the  universal  standard. 
The  *'ton,"  as  I  remarked  at  the  beginning  when  I  used  the  word 
"ton,"  unless  qualified,  is  100  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  We  understand  that;  and  your  principal  reason  for 
adopting  net  registered  tons  is  because  it  is  the  universal  system! 

Mr,  C^MBERLAiN.  Exactlv.  All  the  statistics  ^ou  will  consider  in 
making  up  your  rates,  everything  of  the  kind,  will  be  based  on  net 
tonnage.  There  is  no  other  commercial  basis;  there  are  no  other  com- 
mercial statistics  of  any  account  generally  throughout  the  world. 
Here  and  there  you  may  find  a  place  where  they  keep  track  of  tJie 
weight  of  the  cargo  or  quality  of  goods,  but  the  universal  basis 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Do  you  not  put  it  on  the  theory  that  it  has  the  force 
of  universal  practice  and  you  think  it  would  not  be  a  good  change  to 
make! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  would  require  the  strongest  possible 
reasons  to  make  a  change. 

The  Chairman.  Every  port  where  navigation  comes  in  contact 
with  the  Government  in  the  way  of  taxes  or  anything,  net  registered 
tonnage  is  the  basis. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Almost  the  universal  rule. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  What  would  you  say  to  adopting  the  system  of  net 
registered  tonnage — exactly  the  same  system — wnat  would  you  say 
to  that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  into  the  differences 
between  the  two  systems! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  just  want  to  know  if  you  add  on  spaces 
in  your  basis — count  as  many  tons  as  they  do! 

Mr.  Hamlin.  We  have  to  compete.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
adopt  their  system  of  measurements ! 

Tiie  Chairman.  If  they  count  a  hundred  tons  where  we  count 
eighty,  why  should  not  we  count  a  hundred! 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  question,  you  will  notice,  is  left  open  in 
this  proposition. 

Mr.  HABirLiN.  What  do  you  say  about  it! 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  My  opinion  on  the  matter  is  divided.  I  can 
see  a  great  many  advantages  in  having  the  Suez  system  on  account  of 
uniformity,  and^  as  you  say,  it  will  make  the  instantaneous  comparison 
between  the  two  rates;  but  I  think  the  objection  to  the  Suez  system 
is  that  the  charge  on  shelter-deck  ships  is  on  the  whole  an  undesirable 
charge.  In  the  Panama  Canal  it  seems  to  me  (apart  from  its  impor- 
tant purpose,  apart  from  aU  the  things  we  have  been  speakine  about 
in  the  last  hour  or  so),  the  Panama  Canal  can  be  the  means  of  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  best  types  of  cargo  vessels  in  the  world. 
Apart  from  the  money  you  take  in  and  all  those  thin^,  this  is  a  phase 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  canal  that  you  ought  not  entirely  to  igncM^. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  we  should  use  the  canal  to  shape  and 
regulate  the  shipping  commerce  of  the  world ! 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  would  be  worthj  of  the  nation  that 
built  the  canal;  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  big  thmg  to  do,  even  if  you 
do  not  ^et  the  maximum  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  that  would  be  a  legitimate  way  also 
in  which  to  bid  for  traffic  f 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  would  be  indeed. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  would  be  putting  ship  measurement 
on  the  progressive  and  desirable  basis  tnat  wSl  be  recognized  by 
ship  owners! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  would  be  recognized  by  the  shipbuilders  of 
the  world,  not  alone  owners,  but  by  the  shipbuilders  throughout  the 
world,  all  shipping  people,  as  the  evidence  that  this  nation  was  taking 
hold  of  the  canal  m  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  first  contemplated, 
away  back  in  the  old  treaty. 

Tne  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  '* cargo  tonnage"  or  '* building 
cargo  ships"  I  want  to  know  right  there,  are  those  terms  synony- 
mous, '* cargo  tonnage"  and  '*net  rate  of  tonnage." 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  are  very  different. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  ?  What  is  ''cargo  tonnage " 
and  "net  rate  of  tonnage"  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  words  "cargo  tonnage"  are  not  usually 
used  in  statutes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  corruption. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  "Cargo  tonnage"  usually  means  dead-weight 
tonnage — the  amount  of  weight  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  that  a  ship 
will  carry.  If  you  say  a  ship  will  carry  a  thousand  tons  dead  weight 
that  means  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  synonymous  with  dead-weight  tonnage  I 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  'The  phrase  "cargo  tonnage"  I  think  is 
used  not  very  accurately  in  regard  to  measurement  of  tne  goods — 100 
cubic  feet;  I  think  it  is  used  tnat  way.  You  showed  me  a  hearing  in 
which  I  think  I  saw  a  reference  made  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  calculate  "gross"  that  way  and  subtract  the 
other  spaces  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  the  words  "cargo  tonnage"  in  one  of 
your  hearings 

The  Chairman.  I  tried  to  get  the  gentleman  to  tell  me  and  he 
denied  that  they  were  synonymous  with  dead-weight  tonnage. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  He  said  they  had  no  real  definite  meaning. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  term,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  in  general  use. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  think  he  said  it  was  an  "interloper"  in  the  vocabu- 
lary. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  at  all  usual. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  other  words,  reference  to  the  weight  of  the 
cargo. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  not  called  "cargo  tonnage" ;  it  is  called 
"deadweight." 

At  this  point  the  witness  produced  and  placed  upon  the  committee 
table  several  models  of  hulls  of  ships. 

This  [indicating]  will  illustrate  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  will  have  to  describe  that  to  the  stenographer, 
because  while  he  can  see  them  the  record  will  not  show* 
H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 54 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  describe  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  record,  without  dia^ams,  will  have  anv  value. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Just  descnbe  what  kind  of  a  boat  it  is. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  is  the  type  of  boat — the  ordinary  British 
tramp.  It  is  what  is  called  the  wefl-deck  ship.  This  is  the  poop  and 
this  is  the  forecastle,  and  that  is  what  is  called  'Hhe  bridge  house." 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  does  understimd  that.  Tell  him 
which  end  is  the  poop  and  wmch  is  the  other. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Forward  is  the  forecastle  and  at  the  stem  is 
the  poop;  midships  is  the  bridge  house. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Where  does  the  hold  of  that  vessel  begin  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  is  the  deck;  and  the  hold  is  down  under; 
you  do  not  see  that. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Where  do  you  begin  on  this  deck  meas- 
uring down  to  get  the  gross  tonnage  on  this  boat  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  i  ou  begin  on  the  deck  ri^ht  here  [indicating^. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Everything  below  that  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Everything  below  is  completely  closed  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  main  part  of  that  ship  is  sawed  off. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  is  cut  off  at  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
water  line. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  rough  weather  the  seas  go  over  here  [indi- 
cating the  wells  between  the  bridge  house  and  the  forecastle  and  poop 
respectively].  Now^  on  that  type  of  ship  you  can  carry  deck  cargo, 
ana  if  your  charge  is  on  the  net  tonnage  a  man  can  cany  cargo  in 
those  wells  and  will  not  have  to  pay  anv  toll,  but  he  is  gettmg  freight 
money  from  it  right  straight  along.  That  ship  structurally  is  not  as 
strong  as  if  it  was  carried  forward  here  and  bound  together  there 
[indicating  a  shelter  or  awning  joining  forecastle^  bridge,  and  poop.] 
It  is  fair  kind  of  ship.  If  you  make  the  charge  entirely  on  net  tonnage 
and  do  not  allow 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Please  answer  my  question  at  this  point. 
Would  that  Idnd  of  ship  with  cargo  exposed  on  this  shelter  deck  come 
within  this  provision  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  is  not  a  shelter  deck.  This  is  the  well; 
the  shelter  is  not  there  in  this  model.  The  larger  model  illustrates 
the  shelter-deck  ship. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  There  is  no  shelter  there;  just  heaped  on 
the  deck  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  now  going  to  build  a  shelter  with  the 
larger  model. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  If  this  ship 
went  through  the  Suez  Canal  with  cargo  piled  up  nere  exposed,  would 
it  be  caught  by  this  provision  which  appears  in  your  last  report  ? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Wnat  page  f 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Page  37,  as  follows: 

Should  a  vessel,  at  any  tini&,  transit  mercliandiae  of  any  kind  or  bunker  coal,  or 
stores  of  any  description,  in  any  portion  whatever  of  any  exempted  space,  that  space 
is  added  to  the  net  tonnage  and  can  nevermore  be  exempted  from  measuiements. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  ship  has  not  anv  space  of  that  kind.  Here 
is  the  pertinent  part.  "Deck  loads  are  ftot  comprised  in  the  meas- 
urements."   That  is  the  Suez  rule.    You  can  heap  that  up  with 
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whatever  you  choose.  It  is  not  a  first-class  ship.  I  mean  ''first- 
class"  in  the  broad  sense — not  high  grade.  You  can  heap  that  up 
with  whatever  you  want  to  and  it  does  not  have  to  pay  a  cent  tolls. 
The  temptation  for  a  man  is  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  those  two  spaces  were  covered  over  at  Suez 
they  would  be  charged  for  as  shelter? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Exactly.  While  the  ship  is  in  this  situation, 
a  man  can  put  as  much  on  this  [indicating]  as  it  will  carry,  and  he 
does  not  have  to  pay  for  that  space.     . 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  If  it  was  loaded  with  lumber  and  such 
stuff? 

Ii^.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  ^es;  and  the  question  is  pertinent  in  this 
country.  I  dwell  on  that  in  my  report  to  some  extent  in  regard  to 
cattle  ships. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  say  if  those  spaces  were  covered  over.  By 
the  term  "covered"  do  you  mean  covered  over  with  canvas? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Built  over  as  a  part  of  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Built  over  as  a  part  of  the  ship,  not  with  as 
heavy  scantling  as  the  hull  of  the  ship,  but  protected — sheltered — ^not 
completely  covered.  If  that  were  so,  then  under  the  Suez  rules  you 
would  also  have  to  pay  on  that  space  and  not  only  have  to  pay  on  it 
once,  but  if  there  was  once  cargo  m  there  it  would  be  treated  at  Suez 
as  if  with  cargo  for  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  ship.  Now,  what  is  the 
result?    The  ouez  tolls  trend  to  build  this  kind  of  a  ship  do  thev  not? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  They  do.  but  that  is  what  I  would  like 
to  know.  Why  is  that  practice  permitted  to  grow  up  and  obtain 
indefinitely?  Why  should  the  Suez  let  the  English  tramp  ship  go 
through  with  a  whole  cargo  in  those  open  spaces  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  matter  of  their  management.  Do 
not  ask  me  that. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  And  then  thev  get  18  per  cent  more  than  the  others 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Tell  us  what  it  ctows  out  of. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  through  telling  what  it  grows  out  of, 
then  tell  us  how  to  remedy  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  remedy  has  been,  under  the  British  and  the 
German  law,  that  the  sheltered-deck  spaces  only  pay  on  the  cargo 
that  is  carried  in  that  at  the  time.  I  want  you  to  look  at  all  these 
matters  from  all  the  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That  is  not  a  sheltered  deck.  That  is 
nothing. 

Mr.  C^ABfBERLAiN.  Thosc  [indicating]  are  wells. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  cured  by  your  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Your  sheltered-deck  proposition? 

The  Chairman.  No.  Your  other  proposition  that  exempted 
spaces  shall  never  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  does  not  come  in  here — tne  50  per  cent 
propelling  power  rule.  You  can  dismiss  from  your  minds  for  the 
present,  if  you  will,  all  matters  relating  to  that  50  per  cent.  There 
IS  not  ^oing  to  be  a  ship  going  through  the  Panama  Canal  where  the 
deductions  for  propelling  power  will  amount  to  50  per  cent.  There 
is  no  such  ship  usmg  the  Suez  Canal.  I  will  have  to  qualify  that 
in  the  case  of  poesibfy  one  ship.  I  do  not  believe,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one,  any  merchant  ship  ever  went  through  the  Suez 
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Canal  where  the  deductions  to  set  the  net  tonnage  were  equal  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  gross.  One  snip  would  come  pretty  close  to  it — 
the  OcUedoiwif  of  the  Peninsular  &  Orient,  built  some  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason,  as  I  understand,  is,  to  moke  a  long  trip 
Uiey  have  got  to  pay  freight  on  loss  of  soods;  but  does  not  that 
accomplish  that — tnat  sort  of  loading — ^no  decks  f 

Mr.  Chambeklain.  A  good  share  of  the  ships  through  the  Suez 
Canal  are  not  on  long  voyages — not  voyages  of  ships  that  take  on 
cargo  at  one  port  and  carry  it  for  a  very  long  distance;  you  are  going 
to  have  ai  Panama  more  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  you  are  going  to 
have  lots  of  freight  or  lots  of  goods,  or  the  business  will  not  pay. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  Suez  Canal  the  boats  stop  at  several 
ports  and  put  off  and  take  on  cargo.  They  are  passing  by  large  ports 
all  the  while;  in  Panama  it  is  absolutely  different. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Those  are  practical  necessities.  The 
Suez  rules  are  there  referred  to  as  the  model  of  "  retrc^ressive  com- 
mercial regulation" — the  one  I  quoted — ''if  a  vessel  at  any  time 
carries  stores  in  an  exempted  space  that  space  sh^l  nevermore  be 
exempted  from  measurement."  If  they  will  go  to  that  extreme 
in  order  to  collect  tonnage  dues,  I  can  not  imderstand  why  they 
allow  ships  to  go  through  loaded  to  the  guards  with  lumber  and  other 
open  spaces  and  not  charge  for  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  your  suggestion  to  get  rid  of  that  f  You  started 
to  say  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  I  was  interrupted. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  were,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  the  right  way,  bo  far  as  sheltered 
spaces  are  involved,  is  to  measure  the  cargo  carried  in  such  spaces 
and  charge  tolls  on  spaces  thus  occupied.  The  only  objection  to  that 
is  that  it  calls  for  the  presence  of  a  measuring  officer  on  board  of  each 
ship  as  it  goes  througn  the  canal  who  would  measure  up  the  amount 
of  space.  You  take  it  in  this  room.  Say  this  table  b  the  cargo.  A 
man  would  have  to  come  in  with  his  rule  and  measure  it  and  say  it 
was  so  long  and  so  broad  and  so  high  and  thus  ascertain  the  taxable 
cubic  space  occupied  by  cargo.    That  would  take  a  little  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  would  be  added  to  the  net  registration? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  would  be  added  to  the  net  registration 
of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  They  may  develop  a  large  lumber  traffic 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  All  of  us  have  made  a  trip  on  the  Atlantic. 
Is  this  not  the  kind  of  steamers  loaded  to  the  water  line,  piled  uf>  on 
the  decks  ?    All  that  traffic  would  come  through  the  canal  u>r  nothing. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Those  are  the  ships  to  which  the  accidents 
happen,  I  may  say  that. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  would  not  apply  the  Suez  rule  when  onoe 
measured,  then,  and  tax  them  with  the  excess — ^you  would  not  tax 
them  always  on  all  future  trips  } 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  not^  although  that  is  the  handy  way  to 
do.  We  charge  you  once;  that  is  the  end  of  it.  You  have  got  to 
pav  on  that  space  to  the  end  of  time. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Thev  could  carry  all  the  stuff  on  top  and  not  be 
charged)  The  British,  American,  and  German  systems,  do  they  let 
their  ships  carry  their  cargoes  in  these  wells  and  not  charge? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  British  charge 

Mr.  Dbisgoll.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how 

Mr.  Chambeblaim  .  The  British  charge  on  deck  cargo,  and  the  chai^ 
on  deck  cargo  is  not  only  a  legitimate  tax  on  commerce  but  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  best  kinds  of  ships  and  safest  kinds  of  ships,  and  it  is 
a-  measure  that  helps  to  promote  the  safety  of  life  and  property  at 
sea.  That  is  why  all  these  considerations,  though  perhaps  to  some 
extent  remote  from  your  immediate  consideration,  nevertheless,  you 
ought  to  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Take  the  same  ship.  You  say  the  Suez  lets  cargo 
in  these  wells  spaces  go  free  of  charge,  and  the  British,  American,  and 
Oerman  systems  charge  for  that  if  piled  up  in  these  wells,  and  yet  you 
say  the  Suez  system  reaches  a  result  of  18  per  cent  more  tonnage  than 
the  other  systems.     How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  afraid  you  did  not  quote  me  exactly  cor- 
rectly. In  the  United  States  we  do  not  charge;  we  have  not  any 
deck  cargo  rule,  though  I  hope  we  can  get  one  through  as  soon  as 
possible,  Decause  I  think  it  is  tne  right  thmg.  The  British  do  charge. 
Mr.  I)risc50LL.  All  right  then;  the  Britisn  charge  for  cargo  on  top 
in  these  well  spaces  and  the  Suez  does  not,  and  yet  the  Suez  system 

Sives  18  per  cent  more  tonnage  in  the  same  snip.  How  do  they 
oit? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Because  imder  the  British  system  these  spaces 
sheltered  over  are  not  charged  unless  there  is  cargo  within,  and  then 
only  for  the  amount  of  cargo  carried.  In  the  Suez  regulations  they 
charge  for  sheltered  spaces  regardless  of  cargo  or  not.  Canal  tolls 
and  canal  chargj^  are  not  the  only  things  that  determine  how  a 
ship  is  built.  They  are  one  factor.  A  ^eat  many  shipowners, 
regardless  of  tolls,  do  it;  build  the  safest  ships.  Men  are  not  going 
to  build  ships  according  to  the  tolls  entirely.  That  is  going  to  be 
a  factor,  but  not  the  determining  one.  Men  will  build  ships  where 
the  shdter  is  carried  forward  here  [indicating],  regardless  of  what 
you  may  do;  but  if  you  tax  on  the  empty  shelter-d^k  basis  you  are 
going  to  ^ve  them  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  you  need  not  do  that.  You 
are  throwing  money  away,  it  may  be  said;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  make  it  easier  for  men  to  build  improved  shelter-deck  ships, 
of  course  more  of  them  will  be  built. 

Mr.  Sims.  Speaking  about  the  cargo  charge  in  that  well,  would 
that  be  different  from  the  cargo  that  is  within  the  ship  proper  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  it  would  be  a  different  charge,  only  it 
would  be  based  on  the  same  way;  it  would  be  measurements. 

Mr.  Sims.  Net  weight  f 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Net  tonnage,  not  avoirdupois  weight. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  measure  that  space  up  and  treat  it  as 
shelter! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Under  the  British  system  we  will  call  this  com- 
mittee room  a  shelter  deck,  and  this  [indicating  the  lai^e  committee 
council  table]  its  cargo.  The  surveyor  comes  on  board  and  finds 
how  long  the  table  is,  how  wide^  and  how  deep;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  short  computation — not  very  nard,  but  it  does  take 
some  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  if  you  made  the  same  charges  on  these  open  spaces 
it  would  discourage  Duilding  ships  with  that  space  t 
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Mr.  Chambbrlain.  Exactly — charges  on  cargo  on  the  deck,  and 
that  ought  to  be  done.  Deck  cargo  is  really  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  accident  in  the  United  States  along  tne  coast.  You  hear 
about  derelicts,  and  the  derehcts  are  always — I  say  ''always,"  for 
I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  one  exception  out  of  ten — a  lumber-laden 
schooner  that  has  a  big  deck  load  on  board  and  that  is  not  sea- 
worthy. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  saw  one  at  Charleston  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  for  the  consideration  50  per  cent  exempted 
to  pay  as  you  have  it  in  your  suggestion  in  para^aph  2. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  put  that  limitation  of  a  maximum  deduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent  from  the  gross,  because  I  understood  the  committee 
regarded  it  as  rather  impoi^ant.  I  put  that  in  because  you  seemed 
to  think  that  important.     I  do  not  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  seen  any  reasons  for  it  myself.  I 
think  that  to  make  a  limit  of  50  per  cent  you  should  just  as  well  say 
gross  tonnage  and  be  done  with  it.  We  will  strike  tnat  out  of  your 
calculations,  then. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.    He  does  not  think  it  important  t 

The  Chairman.  The  words  are: 

Shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  groas  tonnage  of  the  ship,  ahall  be  those  pie- 
scribed  by  the  laws  of  tne  United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  tugs. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  be  here  at  the  other 
hearings,  but  I  gathered  from  some  of  thbse  here  at  the  hearing  the 
other  day  that  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  of  deduc- 
tions from  the  gross  tonnage;  that  in  larger  ships  they  amounted  to 
a  large  sum,  a  great  deal  more  than  50  per  cent.  That  is  true  of  a 
very  limitea  class  of  steamers  of  the  20,  22,  24  knot  steamer — the 
Lusitania,  the  Mauretania,  and  a  few  other  shins  over  20  knots — but 
there  will  be  no  such  ships  going  through  the  iWama  Canal,  because 
they  are  too  expensive  a  proposition  for  that  route,  and  for  tbat 
reason  I  say,  as  a  practical  matter  you  can  drop  it  out — considera- 
tion of  50  per  cent  aeduction — ^for  propeUing  power. 

I  was  told,  perhaps  incorrectly,  that  a  suggestion  has  been  advanced 
Uiat  net  tonnage  means  all  sorts  of  juggling,  and  ships  would  get  out 
without  paying  their  fair  share,  and  aQ  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that 
net  tonnage  would  discriminate  very  much  in  favor  fast  passenger 
ship. .  It  does  not  appeal  to  me  exactlv  that  way.  I  have  not  seen 
the  hearings  and  I  only  know  casually.  That  is  the  reason  I  put 
that  50  per  cent  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  large  bottoms 
there? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  These  models  show  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  modem  improved  cargo  carrier  from  the  ordinary  tramp 
well-deck  ship,  througn  the  improvements  in  awnings  and  shelters 
up  to  types  01  the  American-Hawaiian  steamers,  the  l^t  cargo  boats 
you  wuf  have  passing  through  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  stenographer  what  these  are,  so  a  man 
who  reads  it  will  now  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  without  diagrams. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  way  to  indicate,  the  stenographer  may 
just  leave  it  out. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 
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At  this  point  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  the  models  of  ship  hulls  and 
made  certain  informal  explanations  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  committee  have  left  this 
afternoon  and  suggested  that  we  finish  examining  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on  tonnage  this  attemoon,  and  then  take  a  recess  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. So,  if  that  is  a^eeablc;  I  would  suggest  that  we  ask  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ail  the  questions  we  desire  now  about  tonnage. 

Mr.  Knowi-and.  He  will  come  back  ? 

The  Chatrman.  He  will  come  back,  but  just  suppose  you  ask  him 
all  the  questions  about  tonnage  and  measiu;ements,  and  then  we  will 
take  a  recess  until  10  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Do  I  understand  your  recommendation  is  figured 
on  net  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  On  net  tonnage  absolutely. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Have  you  seen  the  testimony  regarding  the  dis- 
placement tonnage  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  As  to  the  block  system  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  I  understand  the  system  suggested,  it  pro- 
posed that  you  should  take  the  length  of  the  ship  rjid  tnen  the 
breadth  at  the  point  ot  the  greatest  breadth;  then  multiply  those 
together,  which  would  give  you  something  that  is  not  true  oi  tne  ship, 
in  the  first  case,  because  the  ship  is  not  a  plank. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  would  just  give  you  a  box. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Multiplying  by  depth  it  would  just  give  a  box. 
but  it  would  not  be  anything  near  a  ship,  and  the  only  kind  of  a  vessel 
I  have  ever  seen  that  that  would  fit  would  be  those  you  see  from  ferry- 
boats while  you  are  going  across  the  river  at  New  York — mud  scows 
and  jgarbage  scows.  Thev  are,  as  you  have  noticed,  just  square  boxes ; 
that  IS  all — refuse  boxes  for  mud  and  one  thing  and  another  taken  out 
to  sea  and  dumped. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  think  they  would  work  all  right 
under  the  block  displacement  system  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  would  be  a  suitable  but  an  unfor- 
tunate system.  I  think  that  the  commercial  world  would  beUeve 
that  the  canal  had  fallen  into  not  very  skillful  hands. 

The  Chairman.  The  naval  constructor  argued  for  one  system  for 
merchant  vessels  and  one  system  for  war  vessels. 

Mr.  Dris€X>ll.  What  do  you  recommend  for  war  vessels  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  would  not  like  to  recommend  anything,  but 
I  should  think  displacement  would  be  the  natural  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  ask  you  to  detail  it  when  you  revise  your 
testimony.  We  want  to  have  it  in  such  form  that  wnen  read  it  maj 
be  understood.  We  have  to  present  it  to  Congress  and  to  the  pubhc 
and  we  want  the  hearings  to  show  the  exact  points  of  differences  be- 
tween the  different  systems  we  have  been  talking  about,  ours,  the 
English,  the  Danube,  and  the  Sue:^  so  that  each  system  will  be  shown 
not  only  as  different  from  ours,  but  also  in  what  particular  does  each 
difference  consist.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  what  changes  we  ought 
to  make  in  our  law  and  regulations  to  make  it  exactly  correspond 
with  the  English! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  want  me  to  do  that,  and  I  will  append  a 
statement  showing  the  measurement  of  ships  by  different  systems. 
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Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Do  you  tliink  you  can  make  it  any  more 
concise  than  in  your  report  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  tried  to  make  that  as  concise  as  I  could  and 
cover  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  all  said  in  the  hearings  and  you  may  at- 
tach it  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  think  you  can  paragraph  it  and  con- 
trast it  perhaps  a  little  more  effectively  to  the  eye  oi  a  layman,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  let  him  read  the  testi- 
mony of  Capt.  McAllister  also,  and  then  he  can  explain  ?  Are  there 
any  other  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  this  subject  of  meas- 
urement and  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  the  interior  of  that  model  on  the  table 
over  here,  by  the  way  [illustrating  with  drawing]. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  attendance  is  too  small  for  him  to  go 
on  this  evening. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  shows  the  water  ballast  tanks.  There  is  one 
sentence  in  my  report  that  may  be  misconstrue<l  in  reading — that  the 
water  ballast  is  included  in  the  gross  tonnage  and  deducted  among  the 
deductions  that  go  to  make  up  the  net.  That  is  not  so,  of  course. 
The  ship  is  measured  from  this  ceiling  right  straight  up. 

The  Chairman.  Show  each  ceiling;  show  us  which  ceiling  or  deck. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  ceiling  above  the  water  ballast  tank. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  What  do  you  call  false  ** bottom"  in 
reference  to  water  ballast  ?    I  think  it  is  in  your  report. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  not. 

Thfe  Chairman.  May  any  ship  have  water  baUast? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Any  steel  ship  may  be  constructed  for  water 
ballast,  the  best  ships  do ;  modern  ships  do. 

The  Chairman.  No  load. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  idea  exactly — no  ballast  load. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Have  you  recommended  a  different  rate  for  ships 
in  baUast  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  go  into  that,  but  I  assume  that  will 
be  done  by  the  committee.  There  are  three  matters  of  course;  I 
assume  that  there  will  be  one  charge  for  war  ships  on  displacement, 
and  that  of  course  will  cover  revenue  cutters  and  larger  vessels 
mounted  with  guns  and  measured  by  displacement;  anottier  charge 
on  the  net  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  with  cargo,  and  one  for 
merchant  vessels  m  ballast. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  not  that  to  depend  on  whether  the  ship  is 
going  to  come  back  loaded  and  pay  us  the  full  toll  coming  back 
loaded f 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  A  sort  of  a  national  rebate — something  of  that 
kind? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  let  them  pay  tolls  while  we  have  them. 
They  might  come  back  the  other  route,  and  when  they  come  back  our 
w^  we  would  rebate  to  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  suggestion. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  are  afraid  they  will  take  me  best  rate  through 
our  canal  and  then  go  around  and  find  the  best  rate  through  the  otlier 
canal,  and  it  would  not  pay  us  to  take  half  rates. 
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Is  there  anything  else,  gentlemen?  When  you  come  back,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  I  want  you  to  give  us  a  statement  of  what  aids  and 
facilities  of  commerce  we  ought  to  incorporate  in  our  legislation  that 
we  submit  touching  and  affecting  the  canal  in  the  Caniu  Zone  in  the 
way  of  pUota^e  laws  or  regulations  and  aids  to  navigation  and  idl 
that  sort  of  thing  that  we  have  jurisdiction  of — ^how  we  ought  to 
refer  to  that  in  tne  legislation. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Would  that  include  the  kind  of  supplies  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  facilities  and  aids  in  navigation.  We  have 
got  to  say  something  about  the  pilotage  and  whether  we  will  specifi- 
cally mention  all  those  in  tlie  act  of  Congress  or  whether  we  will  refer 
them  to  the  governing  autliority  at  the  canal  to  make  regulations. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  i  ou  could  get  better  advice  from  the  govern- 
ing authorities  of  the  canal  than  anybody  here  could  give  you,  cer- 
tainly better  than  what  I  can  give. 

THe  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  study  about  that  and  I  will  ask 
you  questions  concerning  it  when  you  come  back. 

We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  10  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

Thereupon,  at  3.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday  morning,  January  22,  1912. 


Statement— Measurbmbnt  bt  Different  Ststbhb. 

The  differences  in  resulto  obtained  from  different  systems  of  measurement  may 
perhaps  be  clearer  to  the  eye  of  the  la)anan  from  the  following  statement  of  ships 
measured  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  Yprk  according  to  different  systems  than 
it  would  be  from  a  reprint  of  the  laws  themselves.  In  cmler  to  have  available  for  the 
use  of  the  committee  actual  instances  of  the  operations  of  different  measurement  laws, 
the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  in  November  was  instructed  to  present  the 
essential  facts  of  measurement  of  various  types  of  vessels  at  his  port  according  to  the 
United  States  measurement  laws,  the  natuMial  measurement  laws  of  the  ship  itself, 
and  its  special  Suez  Canal  certificate  or  measurement  in  accord  with  the  Suez  Canal 
regulations.  The  vessels  chosen  were  of  the  types  which  presumably  wiU  make  use 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  accordingly  do  not  mclude  any  express  passenger  diips  of 
18  knots  or  upwards  in  speed. 

The  S.  S.  Kentuckian  is  an  American  steami^hip  representative  of  the  fleet  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  the  lai^est  Ainencan  fleet  which  wiU  make  use 
of  the  canal.  She  is  described  as  a  3-decKed  ship,  but  Lloyd's  Register  describes 
her  as  a  2-decked  ship  with  deep  framing  and  shelter.  The  ship  is  a  freight  steamer 
with  accommodations,  however,  for  a  number  of  cabin  passengers.  She  carries 
280,000  gallons  of  oil  as  fuel,  the  daily  consumption  being  10,000  giulons  at  a  speed  of 
about  11)  knots. 

The  S.  S.  Voltaire  is  a  passenger  and  freight  steamer  belonging  to  the  Lamport  A 
Holt  Line  of  the  type  in  txade  between  New  York  and  Rio  Janeiro.  She  is  a  3-decked 
diip  with  1,200  tons  coal  capacity,  and  on  an  average  diuly  consumption  of  60  tons 
steams  about  12  knots. 

The  S.  S.  Stephen  is  a  freight  steamer,  with  accommodations  for  some  passengers, 
of  the  type  in  trade  between  New  York  and  the  River  Amazon,  owned  by  the  Booth 
Steamship  Co.  She  has  two  decks  and  a  shelter  deck,  with  a  coal  capacity  of  1,100 
tons  and  on  32  tons  consumption  per  day  has  an  average  speed  of  about  11  knots. 

The  German  S.  S.  Patricia^  of  tne  Hambuig- American  Lme,  was  built  in  1899  and  is 
a  4-decked  passenger  and  freight  steamer,  steaming  from  12  to  13  knots  on  a  daily  coal 
consumption  of  96  tons  and  with  a  coal  capacitv  of  1,620  tons. 

The  S.  S.  Santa  Rosalia  is  a  modem  Britisn  well-deck  caigo  carrier,  steaming  10  knots 
on  a  daily  coal  consumption  of  33  tons,  with  1,896  tons  coal  capacity. 

The  S.  S.  KirkddU  is  a  2-decked  ship  (spar  deck)  caigo  steamer  steaming  10  knots 
on  a  daily  coal  consumption  of  30  tons,  with  a  coal  capacitv  of  1,800  tons.  This  ship 
illustrates  simply  the  application  of  the  Danube  rule  for  the  deduction  of  propelling, 
power  employed  at  the  Suez  Canal. 
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The  German  S.  S.  Duisburg  ifi  a  caigo  boat  of  12  knots;  daily  coal  consomptioii,  40 
tons;  coal  capacity,  1.000  tons:  built  for  trade  between  Germany  and  Australia. 
Under  the  German  and  British  law  the  bridge  house  and  poop  are  reckoned  as  shelter 
spaces  above  the  upper  deck  not  permanently  closed  in.  The  surveyor  at  New  York 
in  November  treatea  the  bridge  and  part  of  the  poop  as  permanent  closed-in  spaceflL 
adding  1,817  cubic  meters  to  the  vessers  gross  tonnage.  At  Suez  the  entire  poop  aoa 
bridge  are  treated  as  closed-in  with  an  addition  of  2,173  cubic  meters. 

The  S.  S.  Ikala  is  a  2-decked  ship  to  which  at  New  York  the  survevor  of  customs  at 
New  York  appears  to  have  added  the  bridge  space,  making  substantiaUy  the  difference 
between  the  American  and  British  measurement.  This  bridge  qpace  was  not  included 
in  the  Suez  Canal  certificate  issued  in  1901.  If,  however,  caigo  should  be  carried  in 
that  space  hereafter  it  would  be  added  to  the  Suez  measurement.  The  8.  8.  Hala  is 
being  converted  into  an  oil-burning  steamer. 

The  S.  S.  Tunstall  is  a  1-decked  ^turret)  steamer. 

The  S.  S.  Benwood  is  a  1-decked  ireighter.  The  addition  of  the  bridge  and  poop  at 
New  York  on  the  groimd  that  thev  were  permanent  closed-in  spaceB  has  thrown  the 
deduction  for  propelling  power  imaer  the  Danube  rule  and  brought  the  American  net 
tonnage  and  the  euez  net  tonnage  practically  together,  the  Brituh  net  tonnage  being 
about  20  per  cent  less  than  either. 

Mbaburbmbnt  of  Ambbioan-Hawaiian  S.  8.  "Ksntuckxan,"  at  Nbw  York, 

NOVBMBBR  22, 1911. 

UNDBR  THB  LAWS  OF  THB  UNITBD  8TATB8. 

Vwt. 

R^ter  length 403.2 

Register  breadth 63.7 

Renter  depth 28.1 

Height  under  spar  deck 7. 5 

Tonnage  length 415.4 

Number  of  cuvisions  of  length 16 

Tonnage  depth  amidships 27. 7 

Number  of  divisions  of  depth 6 

Number  of  decks,  3;  number  of  mastB[2;  head,  plain;  stem,  elliptic:  built  at  Sparrow 
Point,  Md.,  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  1910;  common  interval  between  sections, 
25.962  feet;  |  common  interval  between  sections,  8.654  feet. 

Summcay  of  tonnage. 

Under  tonnage  deck  (including  feed-water  tank) 4, 908. 20 

Between  deck 1,441.44 

Deckhouses 104.24 

Side  houses 47.16 

Skylight 08 

Gompanionway .48 

Excess  of  hatchways 13.92 

Gross  tonnage 6,515.52 

Deductions  imder  section  4153,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  act  of 
March  2, 1895: 

Orew  space ^ 207.63 

Anchor  ^ear 22.66 

Boatswam's  stores 27.45 

Fore  and  aft  peak  tank  used  for  water  ballast 55.94 

Propelling  power,  32  per  cent 2,084.96 

Total  deductions 2,398.64 

Net  tonnage 4,116.88 
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VNDBB  THB  LAWS  OF  QRSAT  BSITAIH, 

Summary  of  tonnage. 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck  (including  feed- water  tank) 4, 825. 77 

Between  decka 1,460.24 

Deckhouaea 104.24 

Sidehouaea 47.16 

Second  tier: 

Ronndhouaea 65.17 

Ghartroom •    7.62 

Skyli^t ; 08 

Oompanionway 1 .48 

Ezceaa  of  hatcnea 13.  »3 

Groea  tonnage 6, 514. 59 

Deductiona: 

Grew  apace ^ 216.33 

Maater'a  cabin,  10.36;  water-cloaet  and  bath,  3.73 14. 09 

Anchor  gear 22.66 

Boatawain'a  Btorea 27.45 

Chart  houae 7.52 

Fore  and  aft  peak  tanka  uaed  for  water  ballaat 55. 94 

Propelling  power,  32  per  cent 2,084.66 

Total  deductiona 2,428.65 

Net  tonnage 4,085.94 

UNDXB  THB  8UBZ  CANAL  BULBS. 

Summary  of  tonnage. 

Tont. 

Under  tonnage  deck  (including  feed  water  tank  under  B.  and  E.) 4, 825. 77 

Between  decka 1,450.24 

Deckhouaea 104.24 

Sidehouaea 47.16 

Roundhouaea 65. 17 

Skylight  and  companionway .56 

Galley,  cookhouaea,  water-cloaeta,  and   lavatoriea,  excluaively   uaed   for 

officera  and  crew 15 

Chart  houae,  lookout  houae,  signal  houae,  wheelhouse  and  ateam  steering 

gear 45.90 

Exceas  of  hatchwaya 13.65 

Groea  tonnage 6,568.61 

Deductiona: 

Crew  space 41.06 

Galley,  cookhouse,  watei^loaets,  etc 57.41 

Steermg  gear,  wheelhouae,  chart  houae,  etc 45. 90 

OflScera 43.32 

OflScera'mees 9.19 

Propelling  power- 
Actual  P.  P 855.10 

Plus  75  per  cent 641.32 

1.496.42 

Total  deductiona 1,693.30 

Net  tonnage 4,875.31 
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BRITISH  8.  8.  "TOI/TAIRB"  OF  UVBBPOCNk 
[Bout  Of  stMl  at  Porttak,  1007.] 

Detenptian  and  dtm^nnem^.—Number  of  decks,  3;  Bumber  of  maste,  2;  head, 
straiji^t;  stem,  elliptic;  register  length,  485.3  feet;  regiater  breadth,  58.25  feet; 
register  depth,  26.2  feet 

Tonnage  as  per  BrUish  Register  issued  at  Liverpool,  Mar,  IS,  1907. 

Toofl 

Under  tonnage  deck 6,023.52 

Between  decks 1,956.91 

Deckhouses 660.31 

Side  houses 30.02 

Chart  house 6.10 

light  and  air 40.79 

Gross 8,617.65 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  per  cent 2, 757. 65 

Crew  space 271.22 

Boatswain's  stores 40. 15 

Master 10.07 

Chart  house 6.10 

3,085.19 

Net 5,532.46 

This  vessel  is  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  susgested  by  the  Commissioner. 
There  being  no  omissions  not  authorised  by  tne  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  ton* 
nage  as  above  stated  was  accepted  by  the  New  York  surveyor. 

BRITI8H  8.  8.  ''VOLTAIRB." 

Tonnage  as  per  Sues  Canal  certificate  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  Mar.  SO,  1911. 


Under  tonnage  deck 6,064.00 

Between  decks 1,956.91 

Round  houses 605. 30 

Side  houses 30.02 

Crallevs,  cook  houses,  water-closets,  lavatories,  and  bathrooms .'       93. 14 

Wheel  house,  chart  house,  etc 27.19 

Gross 8,776.56 

Deductions: 

Berthing  of  crew 77. 83 

Berthing  of  officers 50.51 

Doctor's  cabin 7. 74 

Engineers'  mess  room 8.91 

Officers' bathroom 3.23 

Enfiineers'  bathroom 2. 50 

Galleys,  cook  houses,  water-closets,  and  lavatories  exclusively  for  use 

of  officers  and  crew 19. 48 

Wheel  house,  chart  house,  steering  house  and  wireless 27. 19 

Propelling  power: 

Actual 1,162.87 

Plus  75  per  cent 872.15 

2,035.02 

2,232.41 

Net 6,544.15 
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ToNNAOB  OF  THB  Bbiush  S.  8.  "Stepubn." 
(Boot  of  ikMl  In  mo,  <m  fhe  Tyi».| 
UNDBB  THB  LAWS  OF  THB  TTNITBD  8TATB8. 

Dtm^nnbru.— Registered  length,  376.5  feet;  registered  breadth,  60.3  feet;  registered 
depth,  23.6  feet. 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck 3, 607. 36 

Forecastle 84.92 

Bridge  space 303.10 

Poop 177.78 

Side  houses 7.62 

Deckhouses 196.78 

Light  and  air 67.28 

Upper  between  decks  added 968.94 

Lignt  and  air  added 54. 99 

Excess  hatchways  added 11. 55 

Gross 5,470.32 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  per  cent. 1, 750. 50 

Crew  space 141.27 

Master 9.22 

Boatswain's  stores 17.71 

Chart  house 4.73 

Water  ballast  spaces 34.91 

1,958.34 

Net 3,5n.98 

BRinSB  BBGI8TBB. 

Under  tonnage  deck 3,607.36 

Forecastle 84. 92 

Bridge  space 303. 10 

Poop 177.78 

Side  houses , 7.62 

Deckhouses 196.78 

Light  and  air 57.28 

Gross 4,434.84 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  per  cent 1,419.15 

Crew  space 141.27 

Master 9.22 

Boatswain's  stores 17.71 

Chart  house 4.73 

Water  ballast  spaces 34.91 

1,626.99 

Net 2,807.85 
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8UB2  OANAL  OIRTIFIGATB. 

Under  tonnage  deck 3,007.36 

Between  decks 1,256.41 

Bridge  space 347.07 

Round  bouses 115.26 

Side  houses 2.52 

Galley,  cookhouses,  wmter-closet,  and  bath 70.53 

Chart  house,  wheel  house,  etc 46.68 

Excess  hatchways 31.87 

Gross 5.477.70 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power- 
Actual 630.13 

Plus  75  per  cent 472.60 

Crew  space 55.61 

Doctor,  engineers,  etc 16.46 

Officers 36.81 

Galley,  water-closet,  etc 16. 11 

Chart  house * 4.73 

Wheel  house 6.30 

Steering  gear 28.28 

Wireless  apparatus 7.37 

1,274.40 

Net 4,203.30 

Gbbman  S.  8.  "Patbicia"  of  Hambubo. 

(Bum  at  Stettio  of  tt«l,  18M.I 

DescripHon  and  dim«iwibnf.— Number  of  decks,  4;  number  of  masts,  4;  head,  plain; 
stem,  round;  register  length,  560.12  feet;  register  breadth,  62.25  feet;  i^gieter  aepth 
44.96  feet. 

Tonnage  as  per  German  register  issued  at  Hamburg,  Oct,  tO,  1910. 

Cable  metflfi*         Tons. 

Under  tonnaee  deck 22,938.9 

Between  deck 6,700.2 

Between  decks  1  and  2 6,828.6 

Under  bridge  deck 1,868.6 

Other  spaces 2,645.0 

Gross 40,98L5    14,466.48 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  percent 13,114.0 

Crew  space,  etc 1,305.6 

Officers,  etc 440.8 

Chart 55.9 

Boatswain's  stores 125.1 

Water  ballast  space 24L1 

Master 34.3 

15,317.1      5,406.94 

Net 25,664.4      9,059.64 

German  certificate  accepted  in  United  States, 
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Tonnage  om  per  Sua  Oanai  eertifieaU  iufied  at  Hamburg  Oct.  t,  1910. 

Cnblemetfln.      Tow. 

Under  toimafle  deck 22,938.9 

Between  deck 6,700.2 

Between  decks  1  and  2 6, 828. 6 

Bridge  houses 2, 120. 0 

Houses 2,189.2 

Steering  gear,  navigation  rooms,  chart,  etc 167.0 

Gross 40,944.2    14,453.3 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power— 

Actual 4,843.6 

Plus  75  pet  cent 3, 632. 7 

Grew  space 770.3 

Officers 103.9 

Engineers 71.9 

Do 102.8 

Galley,  etc 89.6 

Chart  house 38.5 

Steering  gear 140.2 

Signal  room 17.4 

Mess  rooms 228.6 

10,040.0      3,544.1 

Ket 30,904.1    10,909.1 

BBrriBH  8.  S.  "Santa  Rosalia  "  of  London. 

(Bum  of  itsel  at  Port  01m|ow,  1911.1 

Descr^Hon  and  dimenticni.-~Nwaihet  of  decks,  2;  number  of  masts,  2;  head,  plain; 
stem,  elliptic;  register  length,  406  feet;  register  breadth,  52.6  feet;  register  depth, 
27.7  feet. 

Tannage  as  per  BritUh  register  issued  at  London  Oct.  11^  1911. 

Under  tonnage  deck 4,969.98 

Houses  under  bridge 50.16 

Side  houses  under  forecastle 68.22 

Houses  imder  poop 10.85 

Side  houses 34.00 

Deckhouses 96.75 

Chart  house 3.99 

Light  and  air 138.67 

Excess  hatchways 36.81 

Gross 5.409.43 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  pw  cent 1,731.02 

Crew  space 121.07 

Master 13.36 

Boatswain's  stores 41.58 

Chart  house 3.99 

Water-ballast  space 9.98 

1,921.00 

Net 3,488.43 
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Under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stam. 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck. 4,969.98 

Houses  under  bridge 50. 16 

Side  houses  under  forecastle 68. 22 

Houses  under  poop 10. 85 

Side  houses 34.00 

Deckhouses 96.75 

Chart  house 3.99 

Light  and  air 137.24 

Excess  hatchways 32. 76 

Bridge  spare  added 323.27 

Poop  added 106.76 

Gross 5,833.97 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power  * 715. 37 

Plus  75  per  cent 536.52 

1,251.89 

Crew  space 121.07 

Master. 13.36 

Boatswain's  stores 41. 58 

Chart  house 3. 99 

Water-ballast  space 9.98 

1,441.87 

Net 4,392.10 

Tonnage  as  per  Suet  Canal  certificate  isiued  by  the  British  Board  qf  Trade,  Oct.  fS,  1911, 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck 4, 969. 98 

Forecastle 64.13 

Bridge  space 324. 26 

Poop 16.48 

Roundhouses 81. 15 

Galleys,  cookhouses,  water-closets,  lavatories,  and  bath  rooms 32. 36 

Wheelhouses,  chart  house,  house  for  donkey  boiler,  and  other  closed-in 

spaces  used  for  working  tho  ship 54. 27 

Hatchways 37. 54 

Gross 5,580.17 

Deductions: 

Berthing  for  crew 59. 79 

Berthine  for  officers 38. 86 

Officers'^ and  engineers'  mess  and  baUi  rooms 7,  64 

Galleys  and  cookhouses,  water-closets  and  lavatories,  exclusively  for 

officers  and  crew 11. 47 

Wheelhouse,  chart  house,  and  steam  steering  house 18. 68 

Propelling  power- 
Actual 566.61 

Plus  75  per  cent 4 24. 96 

991.57 

1,128.01 

Net 4,452.16 

iPropelUng  power  fpcoe  tntiudes  Ugbt  and  air. 
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Bbitibh  8.  8.  "Eirkdalb"  of  Glasgow. 
[BuUt  of  steel  ftt  Port  Glasgow,  1900.) 

Description  and  dimensions. — ^Number  of  decks,  2;  number  of  masts,  2;  head,  plain; 
stem.  eUiptic;  register  length,  400  feet;  register  breadth,  51.85  feet;  register  depth, 
26.9  feet. 

Tonnage  as  per  BriHsh  register  issued  at  Glasgow,  December  16,  1909. 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck 4, 491. 77 

Forecastle  and  sides 66. 15 

Side  houses ; 43.72 

Deckhouses 53.85 

Chart  house 4.85 

Light  and  air 34.49 

Excess  hatches 36.80 

Gross 4,731.63 

Deductions: 

Propeller  power,  33  per  cent 1, 514. 12 

Crew  space 126.07 

Mast 7.50 

Chart  house 4.85 

Boatswain's  stores 26.92 

After  peak  tanks 5.14 

1,684.60 

Net 3,047.03 

Under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck 4, 491. 77 

Forecastle 66.15 

Side  houses 43.72 

Deck  houses 53.85 

Chart  house 4.85 

Light  and  air 34.49 

Excess  hatches 25.77 

Bridge  space  added 388.31 

Poop  space  added 165. 45 

Light  and  air  added 78. 11 

Grosa 5,352.47 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  percent 1,712.79 

Crew  space 126. 07 

Master 7.50 

Chart  house 4.85 

Boatswain's  stores 26.92 

Water  ballast  space 5. 14 

1,883.27 

Net 3,469.20 

H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 65 
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Tonnoffe  as  per  Suez  Canal  certificate  issued  by  the  BrUieh  Board  of  Trade  January  8^ 

1910. 

Tom. 

Under  tonnage  deck 4,491.77 

Forecastle 66.21 

Bridge  space 271.50 

Poop 48.90 

Roundhouses 158.28 

Galleys,  cookhouses,  water-closets,  lavatories  and  bathrooms 22. 74 

Wheelhouse,  chart  house,  and  steering  house 14. 37 

Hatchways 26.96 

Gross 5,100.73 

Deductions: 

BerUiing  of  crew 70.44 

Berthing  of  officers 30.55 

Officers'  and  engineers'  mess  rooms  and  bathrooms 19. 66 

Galleys,  cookhouses  and  water-closets,  exclusively  for  officers  and  crew.        16. 30 

Wheel  house,  chart  house  and  steering  house 14. 37 

Proi>elling  power: 

Actual 583.14 

Plus  75  per  cent 437.36 

1,020.50 

1,171.82 

Net 3,928.91 

Gbbman  S.  S.  "Duisbttbo"  of  Hambubq. 

Deeeription  and  dmensions. — ^Number  of  decks,  2;  number  of  masts,  2;  head,  plain; 
stem,  round;  register  length,  118.66  meterB=389.2  feet;  register  breadth,  14.63 
meter8=s48  feet;  register  depth,  8.67  meter8=28.43  feet. 

Tannage  as  per  German  Register^  issued  at  Hamburg^  July  /,  19(^7, 

Cubic  meton  Toiii. 

Under  tonnage  deck 12,079.742 

Poop 117.674 

Forecastle 210.17(5 

Other  spaces 311.936 

Excess  hatches 17.852 

Gross 12,737.380    4,496.295 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  percent 4,075.962 

Crew  space,  etc 210. 727 

Officers,  etc 189.164 

Chart  house,  etc 24.737 

Boatswain's  stores 127.374 

•    Master 23.648 

4,651.612    1,642.019 

Net 8,085.768    2,854.276 
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Under  ktwiqf  the  UhUed  Statee. 


Caliloi 

Under  tonnage  deck 12,079.742 

Poop ..- 117.674 

Porecaatle 210.176 

Other  gpaces 31L936 

ExcesB  hatches,  as  measured 69.460 

Bridge  and  part  of  poop  (added) 1,817.861 

Gross 14,606.849    6,156.21 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  per  cent 4,674.191 

Crew  space 210.727 

Officers,  etc 189.164 

Chart  house 24.737 

Boatswain's  stores 127.374 

Master 23.648 

5,249.841    1,853.19 

Net 9,357.008    3,303.02 

Tonnoffe  as  per  Suez  Canal  certificate  issued  at  Hamburg,  July  9, 1907. 

Cubic  meten.         Toot. 

Under  tonnage  deck 12,079.700 

Poop  and  bridge 2,173.579 

Forecastle 202.296 

Roundhouses 274.921 

Galley,  cook  house,  water-closets,  and  bath 59. 723 

Wheel  house,  chart  house,  etc 58. 243 

Hatches 40.233 

GioBB 14,888.7        5,255.71 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power — 

Actual 2,184.748 

Plus  75  per  cent 1,638.561 

3,823.309 

Berthing  for  crew 179.606 

Berthing  for  officers 127.289 

GaUey,  cook  house,  water-closets,  etc 64.984 

Chart  house 24.737 

Wheel  house 33.506 

Si^ials 8.998 

Omcers  and  engineers,  mess 61.438 

4,323.867    1,526.38 

Net 10,564.8       3,729.38 
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Bbitibb  S.  S.  ''Ikala/'  or  Livb&pool. 

(Built  of  Bteol,  at  Yoker»  1901^ 

Destriptiananddimennons. — Number  of  decks,  2;  number  of  masts,  2;  head,  plain; 
stem,  elliptic;  register  length,  385.1  feet;  register  breadth,  48.7  feet;  register  depth, 
27.05  feet. 

Tonnage  as  per  British  register ^  issued  at  lAverpool,  July  8,  1901. 

Tom. 

Under  tonnage  deck 4,036.82 

Poop 109.94 

Roundhouses 85. 24 

Forecastle 34.44 

Excess  hatchways 26.93 

Light  and  air 29.02 

Gross 4,322.39 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  per  cent 1, 383. 16 

Crew  space 86.39 

Master 6.84 

Chart  house 4.98 

Boatswain's  stores 19.  73 

1,50L10 

Net 2,821.29 

Tcmnage  as  amended  under  the  laws  o/  the  United  States^  at  New  Torh,  May  18,  1910. 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck 4,036.82 

Poop 109.94 

Roundhouses 85. 24 

Forecastle 34.44 

Excess  hatchways 26.93 

Light  and  air 29.02 

Light  and  air  added 93.96 

Bndge  added 268.62 

Gross 4,684.97 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  per  cent 1, 499. 19 

Crew  space 86.39 

Master 6.84 

Boatswain's  stores 19. 73 

Chart  house 4.98 

1,617.13 

Net 3,067.84 
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Tonnage  as  pit  Suez  Canal  eerlificaU  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Tra^,  July  11, 190U 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck 4,036,82 

Poop 109.94 

Forecastle 34.44 

Roundhouses 77. 94 

Galleys,  cookhouses,  water-closets,  and  bath 17. 42 

Wheelhouse,  chart  house,  etc 13. 67 

Hatches 26.96 

Grose 4,317.19 

Deductions: 

Berthing  of  crew 30. 15 

Berthing  of  officers 20.08 

Galleys,  cookhouses,  etc 4. 33 

Chart  house,  lookout,  etc 13. 67 

Officers'  mess  and  bath 5. 35 

Propelling  power: 

Actual 539.21 

Plus  75  per  cent 404.41 

943. 62 

1,017.20 

N«t 3,299.99 

BRmaH  S.  S.  "Tunstall"  of  Wbst  Habtlbpool. 

f  Bollt  Ql  stetl  at  Sonderland.  1907. . 

Description  and  dimensions. — Number  of  decks,  1;  number  of  masts,  2;  head,  plain; 
stem,  elliptic;  register  length,  350  feet;  register  breadth,  50.1  feet;  register  depth,  22.4 
feet. 

Tonnage  as  per  British  register  issued  at  West  Hartlepool,  February  21, 1907. 

Tooa. 

Under  tonnage  deck 3, 127. 77 

Turret 467.26 

House  in  bridge 7. 40 

Poop 65.31 

Forecastle  (houses  in) 4. 98 

Roundhouses 66. 54 

Side  houses .84 

Excess  hatches 27.68 

Light  and  air 57. 49 

Gross 3,825.27 

Deductions^ 

Propelling  power 1, 224. 09 

Crew  space 106.  78 

Boatswain's  stores 38. 25 

Master 13.96 

Chart  house 3.92 

1, 387. 00 

Net 2,438.2T 
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Tofmage  (u  amtnded  vmder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  at  Tampa,  Fla,,  Nov.  f7,  1907. 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck,  including  tuiret ^ 3,595.03 

Poop 65.31 

Forecastle 4.98 

Excess  hatchways 27.68 

Bridge 240.28 

Less  space  above  engine 20. 22 

Less  donkey  boiler  and  stack  casing 30. 16 

Less  hatchways 18.05 

68.43 

17L85 

Bridge  house 7. 40 

Roundhouses 66.54 

Side  houses .84 

Gross 3,939.63 

Deductions: 

Grew  space 106.78 

Master 13.96 

Boatswain's  stores 38.25 

Chart  house 3.92 

Propelling  power,  32  per  cent 1,260.68 

1,423.59 

Net 2,516.04 

Tonnage  as  per  Suez  Canal  certificate  issued  by  the  BriHsh  Board  of  Trade  Feb.  t7,  1907. 

Tons 

Under  tonnage  deck 2,995.71 

Forecastle 5.20 

Poop 65.31 

Turret 526.90 

Roundhouses 67 .  41 

Side  houses .84 

Galleys,  cookhouses,  water-closets,  lavatory,  and  bath 22.04 

Wheelhouse,  chart  house,  etc 67.66 

Hatches 27.69 

Gross 3,778.76 

Deductions: 

Berthing  of  crew 54.44 

Berthing  of  officers  and  engineers 33.23 

Officers'  and  engineers'  mess 19. 08 

Galleys,- cookhouses,  water-closets,  etc 14.68 

Chart,  wheelhouse,  steering  gear,  etc 40.95 

Propelling  power — 

Actual 497.68 

Plus  75  per  cent 373.26 

870.94 

1,033.32 
Net 2,745.44 
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Bbitish  S.  S.  "Bbnwood"  of  Liybbpool. 

[Built  of  steel  at  Stockton^n-Tyne,  1010.) 

Descrivtion  and  dimensions. — Number  of  decks,  1:  number  of  mastB,  2;  Head,  plain; 
stem,  elliptic;  register  length,  345  feet;  register  breadth,  51.2  feet)  register  aepth, 
25.4  feet. 

Tormage  as  per  British  register,  issued  at  Liverpool,  Jan.  It,  1910, 

Tool. 

Under  tonnage  deck S,67L83 

Poop 28.90 

Side  houses \ 30.62 

Deckhouses 92.46 

Trunk  hatch 2A 

Excess  hatches 45.35 

Gross 3,869.40 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  32  percent 1,238.21 

Crew  space 9L61 

Master 7.49 

Boatswain's  stores 22.33 

Chart  house 4.43 

Water-ballast  space 92.53 

1,456.60 

Net , 2,412.80 

Tonnage  as  amended  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  Nov.  9, 1911. 

Under  tonnage  deck 3,671.83 

Poop 29.80 

Side  houses 30.62 

Deckhouses 92.46 

Trunk  hatch 24 

Bridge,  added 253.08 

Poop,  added 109.68 

Excess  hatches 47.38 

Gross 4,234.19 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power,  plus  75  per  cent 938.12 

Crew  space 91. 61 

Master 7.49 

Boatswain's  stores 22.33 

Chart  room 4.43 

Water-ballast  space 92.53 

1, 156. 51 

Net 3,077.68 
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Tonnage  as  per  Suez  Ckmal  certiJkaU,  issiLed  by  the  Britiah  Board  of  Trade,  at  Uver- 

pool,  1910. 

Tods. 

Under  tonnage  deck 3, 671.  83 

Forecastle .07 

Bridge  space 194.99 

Poop 84.58 

Roundhouses 83.  79 

Galleys,  cookhouse,  water-closets,  etc 17.26 

Wheelhouse,  chart  house,  etc 13.  20 

Excess  hatches 45. 11 

Gross ! 4,110.83 

Deductions: 

Propelling  power- 
Actual 519.73 

Plus  75  per  cent :...  389.80 

909.53 

Crew  space 36.61 

Officers 29.71 

Officers'  mess 20.40 

Galleys,  cookhouse,  etc 12. 84 

Wheelhouse,  chart  house,  etc 13.  20 

1,022.29 

Net 3,088.54 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington  J  D.  C,  January  22, 1912. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, are  you  ready  to  go  on  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  have  about  completed  your  general 
statement.  The  members  of  the  committee  may  want  to  ask  you  a 
variety  of  questions,  however.  I  will  thank  you  to  answer  any  that 
may  be  asked,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  Martin  staited  to  ask  some  questions  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  prepare  a  brief  examination  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  some 
features  of  his  last  annual  report  that  I  have  read  carefully  and  that 
interest  me.  I  want  to  say  first  that  I  asked  Mr.  Chamberlain  one 
or  two  questions  at  the  last  hearing  which,  on  account  of  inteirup- 
tions,  I  was  not  permitted  to  follow  up,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
bringing  out  my  conclusion. 

Your  report  is  a  very  strong  argument,  in  my  judgment  the  strong- 
est argument  that  win  be  presented  to  Congress,  and  will  carry  the 
greatest  weight  with  the  country,  if  it  is  given  sufficient  pubhcity, 
for  free  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  its  receiving 
publicity,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Not  judging  by  past  experiences  with 
reference  to  propagandas  of  that  cnaracter. 
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Now,  I  asked  you  a  question  in  the  shape  of  a  general  statement 
with  reference  to  the  Suez  Canal  designed  to  show  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  toll  rates,  which  were  only  oeginning  with  the  first  day  of 
tms  year  reduced  to  what,  imder  the  American  system  of  measure- 
ment, would  be  about  $1.50  per  net  registered  ton,  and  under  the 
Suez  system  of  measurement  $1.30,  but  owing  to  the  system  of  Suez 
measurement  it  would  amount  to  $1.50  per  net  registered  ton,  as 
ships  are  measured  in  all  other  parts  of  tne  world.  I  say,  I  asked 
you  a  question  designed  to  show  tnat  notwithstanding  this  apparently 
nigh  rate  of  toils,  beginning  away  back  with  nearly  $2  per  net  regis- 
tered ton,  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  immensely  successful  and  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise.  You  a^eed  that  it  was.  The  conclusion 
I  wanted  to  draw  from  that  showmg  was  that  free  tolls,  as  have  been 
asked  in  some  quarters — some  going  to  the  extent  of  free  tolls  to 
the  world — are  not  at  all  necessary  to  attract  a  large  and  sufficient 
volume  of  traffic  to  the  Panama  Canal;  and  I  want  to  ask  if  you 
mean  to  take  the  position  that  free  tolls  in  the  Panama  Canal  would 
be  necessary  to  attract  the  volume  of  traffic  to  the  Panama  Canal 
that  should  naturally  come  there  whether  it  had  free  tolls  or  just  a 
reasonable  rate  of  tolls,  reasonable  in  the  sense  of  comparison  with 
the  Suez  rate. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  understand  you  make  no  recommendation  of 
free  tolls  for  eveiybody  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Oh,  no;  he  has  not.  He  has  made  a 
reconmaendation  of  free  tolls  for  American  shipping.  I  will  come  to 
that  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  mentioned  several  quarters.  I  only  heard 
of  one  that  recommended  it  free  for  everybody. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mj  view  of  that  situation,  sir,  was  expressed 
at  psjge  8  of  my  report  m  the  paragraph  beginning,  '*It  is  not  ques- 
tioned that  the  traffic  of  the  Panama  Cand  should  supply  revenue 
for  its  maintenance  and  possibly  in  time  for  the  partial  amortization 
of  the  expense  incurred  in  construction.  Toward  this  revenue  we 
must  ourselves  contribute  in  some  way,  for  even  if  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions will  permit  us  to  impose  upon  foreign  nations  the  entire  burden 
of  paying  for  the  canal,  not  for  an  instant  would  there  be  the  dispo- 
sition to  adopt  so  ungracious  a  policy,  or,  in  fact,  could  it  be  com- 
mercially feasible." 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  So  your  position  is,  then,  that  free  tolls 
are  not  necessary  to  make  the  canal  a  success  and  it  is  not  even  feas- 
ible to  make  it  a  free  canal  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Exactly.  May  I  stop  one  minute — you  pos- 
sibly misunderstand  me;  possibly  I  did  not  express  myself  clearly 
in  regard  to  the  relationsnip  of  that  rate  of  $1.30  at  Panama  and 
$1.50  elsewhere.  I  made  the  statement,  as  I  recall  it,  that  taking 
the  world  at  large,  as  ships  are  measured,  that  the  Suez  rate  of 
$1.30  would  be  equivalent  to  $1.50  elsewhere.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  do  under  our  laws  chaise  on  shelter-deck  spaces;  so  the 
difference  would  not  be  so  considerable  under  American  measure- 
ment as  proposed  at  the  present  time.  I  was  speaking  before  of  the 
measurement  of  the  world  at  large.  The  basis  of  taxation  in  the 
United  States  is  much  nearer  the  Suez  rate,  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
charge  on  some  of  these  shelter  deck  spaces.  We  do  not  have  the 
deck  cai^  measurement  system. 
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Mr.  Maetin  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad  to]  have  Mr,  Chamberlain, 
who  is  no  doubt  a  reliable  authority,  get  into  the  record  everything 
about  the  different  measurements,  but  that  is  a  detail  I  would 
not  draw  any  attention  to  in  the  present  line  of  inquiry.  Now, 
having  established  the  proposition  that  a  free  canal  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  feasible,  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  proposition  advanced  by 
you  in  your  report  that  a  free  canal  to  American  shipping,  even 
mcluding  the  coastwise  trade,  is  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  building  up  of  American  shipping  through  the  canal, 
and  even  to  the  life  of  the  coastwise  or  coast-to-coast  trade  itself. 

,  Now,  first,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  very  strong  statement,  in 
my  judgment,  on  page  8  of  the  report,  the  latter  half  oi  the  statement 
appearing  at  the  top  of  the  page.  I  want  to  read  two  or  three  of  Mr. 
CnamberTain's  statements  into  the  record: 

A  deliberate  concluBion  to  tax  directly  American  shipping  to  pay  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  canal  when  no  tolls  are  imposed  on  vessels,  American  or  foreign,  for  the 
use  of  our  other  improved  waterways. 

And,  by  the  way,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  do  not  impose 
any  such  charges  even  on  foreign  ships  using  our  other  improved 
waterways. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  you  ask  the  witness  why  we  do  not  impose 
charges  on  foreign  ships  for  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  River,  New 
York  Harbor,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  witness 
answer  that  question  now. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Because  our  treaty  obligations  render  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  will  reread  this  statement  now: 

A  deliberate  conclusion  to  tax  directly  American  shipping  to  pay  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  caaal  when  no  tolls  are  imposed  on  vessels,  American  or  foreign,  for  the 
use  of  our  other  improved  iieaterways  will  be  well  nigh  inexplicable  save  as  the  definite 
surrender  of  the  ocean  to  others  by  the  United  States  except  as  we  may  use  its  waters 
from  time  to  time  for  the  maneuvers  of  our  war  fleets. 

Then,  on  page  22,  after  a  reference  to  the  Frye  bill,  which  provides 
for  the  free  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  American  shipping,  appears 
this  statement: 

Its  rejection — 

Meaning  the  Frye  bill — 

therefor  can  be  construed  in  no  other  manner  than  as  the  deliberate  declaiation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  abandon  ocean  navigation.  That  declaration  must  be 
followed  sooner  or  later  by  opening  that  navigation  in  all  its  phases  to  foreign  ships 
and  closing  American  shipyards  on  the  seaboard. 

That  statement  points  to  another  statement  to  which  I  shall  call 
attention,  on  page  9.  That  statement  begins  to  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  failure  to  make  a  free  canal  for  American  shipping  at 
Panama  will  ultimately  destroy  not  only  our  shipbuilding  but  our 
coastwise  trade.  Now,  the  commissioner  makes  this  statement  on 
page  9  under  the  head  of  *' Coastwise  reservation:" 

The  present  statutory  reservation  of  the  coasting  trade  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  to  American  vessels  will  not  alone  suffice  to  create  the  shipping  needed  for  the 
coasting  trade  through  the  canal,  for  that  reservation  could  not  be  redded  as  longer 
secure  m  the  face  or  a  decision  by  Congress  to  select  American  navigation  alone  to 
bear  the  direct  burden  of  supporting  a  canal,  military  in  its  first  great  purpose,  and 
for  the  general  welfare  in  its  second.  Only  the  most  venturesome  capital  would 
trust  itself  to  shipbuilding  and  shipowning  for  canal  purposes. 
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Now,  then,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  commissioner  in  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  down  to  the  one  that  I  just  read — which  in  pomt  of 
its  contents,  if  not  its  location  in  the  report,  may  be  considered  the 
final  statement  of  his  contention  for  free  tolls — I  want  to  ask  him 
first  what  he  means  by  his  statement  that  Congress  will  select  Amer- 
ican navigation  alone  to  bear  the  direct  burden  of  supporting  the 
canal.     Wnat  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  American  navigation  as  distinguished  from  all 
other  American  interests  in  connection  with  the  canal.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  American  ships  and  exempt  foreign  ships. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  capable  of  that  construction. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  do  not  give  it  that  construction.  I 
will  ask  a  further  question  right  there  that  will  open  the  matter  for 
a  much  fuller  answer  than  the  one  I  have  just  asked.  What  do  vou 
naean  by  the  statement  that  if  we  impose  tolls  on  American  snip- 
ping through  the  canal  even  the  coastwise  trade  can  be  regarded 
as  no  longer  secure,  following  upon  the  statement  which  I  read  into 
the  record  that  it  will  drive  American  shipyards  and  American  ship- 
ping, even  in  the  coastwise  trade,  from  tne  high  seas. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Those  statements  should  all  be  joined  together 
precisely  as  you  have  joined  them.  Those  extracts  fit  in  together 
very  well. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  want  the  matter  stated  fairly  from 
your  standpoint. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  better  way  of  stating  those  propositions 
than  the  way  they  were  placed  in  my  report.  It  is  better  to  assemble 
them  in  that  wajr.  The  reason  those  positions  were  taken  is:  In 
the  first  place,  it  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  the  first  case  where  Con- 

?pess  in  time  of  peace  has  contemplated  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce, 
he  traffic  through  the  canal,  or  course,  must  be  divided  into  three 
branches — ^laying  aside  warship  navigation — commercial  traffic 
through  the  canal  comprises  t&ee  branches.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  domestic  commerce,  the  commerce  between  our  two  coasts 
which  is  interstate  commerce.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  the 
commerce  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports 
in  either  hemisphere;  wnich  is  our  foreign  commerce.  In  the  third 
place,  there  would  be  the  traffic  through  uie  canal  which  is  exclusively 
foreign,  with  which  we  will  have  notmng  to  do,  which  will  constitute 
about  one-third  of  it.  To  take  up  just  now  the  coastwise  commerce — 
that  is,  interstate  commerce  pure  and  simple — so  far  as  I  can  recall, 
this  is  the  first  proposition  in  time  of  peace  to  impose  a  Federal  tax 
on  interstate-  commerce.  In  the  Civil  War,  of  course,  there  were 
a  great  many  of  such  taxes  imposed,  and  necessarily  so.  There 
were  a  few  such  taxes  imposed  in  the  Spanish  War.  I  think  there 
were  some  charges  on  passenger  tickets,  although  I  am  not  sure 

but  those  were  confined . 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  speak  of  canal  tolls  as  imposing  a 
tax  on  interstate  commerce.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  railroad  companies  pav  for  the  use  of  Eads  Bridge  at  St.  Louis 
and  that  there  ase  no  doubt  other  situations  in  which  the  railroad 
companies  pay  a  charge,  not  a  tax,  for  getting  their  trains  across 
rivers  and  across  navigable  waters,  bays,  harbors,  and  so  forth, 
under  conditions  that  can  be  properly  and  legitimately  claimed, 
I  think,  to  be  analogous  to  what  we  are  doing  down  there  m  Panama 
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in  gettinff  them  across  the  land.  There  will  be  no  difference  in 
principle  between  getting  a  ship  from  water  to  water  and  a  railroad 
train  from  land  to  land  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Martin,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  willing  for  com- 
merce to  take  tliis  canal  in  order  that  they  might  use  it,  but  commerce 
would  not  build  it;  money  was  too  cowardly,  or  something  was  the 
matter.  Finally,  we  had  to  build  it.  We  were  willing  for  them 
to  build  it  and  pay  tolls  on  Government  ships,  but  they  would  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  do  not  know  that  the  chairman  was 
here  when  the  foundation  was  laid  for  this  line  of  questioning  and  I 
want  to  repeat  brieflv.  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  who  is  a 
very  responsible  and  high  authority  on  this  proposition — ^in  my  judg- 
ment the  highest  and  most  responsible  and  oest  qualified  in  the 
service  of  the  Government,  far  above  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  all  due  respect  to  those 
gentlemen;  they  are  not  experts  in  this  line  and  he  is — has  made  a 
report,  which  is  an  exhaustive  study  and  presentation  of  this  whole 
subject  and  in  which  he  has  gone  on  to  s^  that  if  we  impose  a  toll 
on  the  coast-to-coast  trade  tnrough  the  ranama  Canal  that  trade 
can  be  regarded  as  no  longer  secure,  and  that  finally  American  ship- 
yards and  American  coastwise  trade  will  be  destroyed.  I  want  him 
to  explain  to  us  just  how  that  result  will  be  brougnt  about. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  By  coastwise  trade,  of  course,  coastwise  trade 
in  American  vessels  was  meant. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  mean  coast-to-coast  trade  in  American 
bottoms.  American  ships  are  given  an  absolute  monopoly  under  the 
law  of  that  traffic  and  the  ships  of  all  other  nations  are  absolutely 
forbidden  to  engage  in  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  first  reason  I  have  stated.  I  was  not 
aware  of,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  yet,  the  nature  of  these  charges 
for  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  for  the  use  of  a  railroad.  So  lar 
as  I  recall,  I  stated  that  the  Panama  toll  proposed  is  f  lie  first  peace 
tax  on  interstate  commerce  of  which  I  was  aware.  It  set  ms  that 
there  is  some  tax  for  the  use  of  a  bridge. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  would  not  regard  it  as  a  tax  if  it 
were  by  a  private  owner.  You  are  assuming  it  to  be  a  tax  simply 
because  the  United  States  owns  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  Federal  tax,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  charge  by  the  United  States 
as  a  proprietor. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  second  place,  section  4  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  act  of  July  5,  1884,  provides,  '*No  tolls  or  operating  charges 
whatever  shall  be  levied  upon  or  collected  from  any  vessel,  dredge, 
or  other  water  craft  for  passing  through  any  lock,  canal,  canalized 
river,  or  other  work  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  navigation  now  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  or  that  may  be  hereafter  acquired  or 
constructed.'* 

Mr.  Knowland.  What  Congress  was  that  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  July  5,  1884. 

Mr.  EInowland.  Who  was  Speaker  then! 
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Mr.  Chambeblain.  It  was  the  Forty-eiffhth  Congress. 

Mr.  Ej^owland.  Who  was  Speaker  at  tnat  time. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Honorable  John  G.  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Knowland.  That  was  during  Cleveland's  administration  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  that  was  Arthur's  administration. 

The  Chairman.  What  treaties  with  any  foreign  Government — 
treaties  of  navigation  with  the  people  of  any  foreign  Government — 
are  involved  in  that  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  About  30. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  you  put  them  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chamberlain; 
what  they  are,  and  the  dates  of  them  ? 

Mr.  tiHAMBERLAiN.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  quotation  you  have  just  read — I  want  to 
know  to  what  treaties  and  what  navigation  with  foreign  Govern- 
ments are  involved  in  that  local  legislation  about  our  internal  river 
and  harbor  work  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Practically  all  our  treaties  with  all  nations. 
I  have  stated  one  in  my  report — the  treaty  of  1829  with  Austria, 
Article  II. 

Article  II.  Austrian  veesels  arriving,  either  laden  or  in  ballast,  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and,  reciprocally,  vessels  of  the  United  States  arriving, 
either  laden  or  in  ballast,  in  the  ports  of  the  dominions  of  Austria,  shall  be  treat^ 
on  their  entrance,  during  their  stay,  and  at  their  departure,  upon  the  same  footing  as 
national  vessels  coming  from  the  same  place . 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  generally  what  foreign  vessels 
have  to  do  with  going  up  our  rivers;  how  many  of  them  do  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  port  of  New  York  more  go  up  the  harbor 
than  anjrwhere  else,  where  Congress  has  appropriated  I  don't  know 
how  many  millions . 

Mr.  Stevens.  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  $12,000,000 — for  the  Ambrose  Channel.  In 
that  act  there  is  no  charge  imposed  upon  foreign  ships  going  up  that 
channel,  and  no  charge  on  American  ships.  Congress  has  tne  power 
to  fix  rates  or  charges  for  vessels  going  up  that  channel. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  between  the  ocean  and  the  port  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  treaties, 
with  the  dates  of  their  ratification,  so  we  will  know  with  what  coun- 
tries the  treaties  are  and  can  find  out  for  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 
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Eedprocal  navigation  treaties. 


Coontry. 


Date. 


Articles. 


Coastwise 
reservation. 


See  treaties  and  con- 
ventions,  S.  doc.  357, 
Sixty-first  Congress^ 


Argentina 

AustriarHungary 

Belginm 

Bdlvia 

BrarU 

China 

Colombia 

Congo 

Corea 

CoetaRica 

Denmark 

France 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

HanseaUc  Republics. .. 

Haiti 

Hondoras 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Netheiiands 

Paraguay 

Prussia 

Russia^ 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway. . 
Tonga 


1853 
1829 
1845 
1858 
1828 
1880 
1846 
1891 
1882 
1851 
1826 
1822 
1815 
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1871 
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1862 
1847 
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1828 
1832 
1881 
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1827 
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IV 
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V 
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X 
V 
V 
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xm 
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u 
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vn 
rv 
m 
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n 
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xn 
n 

VII 

xm 


n 

IV 


vn 
vn 


IX 
VI 


VoL  1,  p. 
Vol.l,p, 
Vol.  1,  p. 
Vol.  1,  p. 
Vol.  1,  p. 
VoL  1,  p. 
VoL  1,  p. 
VoL  1.  p. 
VoL  1,  p. 
VoL  1,  p. 
Vol  1,  p. 
VoL  1,  p. 
Vol  1,  p. 
VoL  1,  p. 
Vol.  1,  p. 
Vol  1,  p. 
Vol.  1,  p. 
Vol.  1,  p. 
(37  Steto. 
Vol.  1,  p. 
Vol  1,  p. 
Vol  II,  p 
VoL  n,  p 
VoL  n,  p. 
VoL  n,  p. 
VoL  n,  p, 

VoL  II,  p. 
Vol  IL  p. 
VoL  I?  p, 


22. 

31. 

91. 

115. 

13^135. 

240. 

303. 

331. 

337. 

342,343 

374. 

522. 

625. 

849,850 

901-902. 

924. 

953,954. 

971. 

37.) 

1051. 

1075. 

1240. 
».  1366. 

1497,149s. 

1515, 1516. 

1617. 

1703,1704. 

1749, 1750. 

1782. 


1  Year's  notice  of  abrogation  given. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  treaties  in  substance  provide,  then,  that  there 
shall  be  equal  treatment  of  vessels  under  foreign  flags  with  our  own 
in  using  these  improvements  made  by  the  United  States  Government  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  All  charges,  not  only  charges  for  improvement 
but  charges  for  use,  custons  cnargcs,  and  port  charges. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  any  waterway  improved  by  the  United 
States  Government  the  ships  of  any  other  Government  may  pass 
without  paying  anything? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  whether  they  are  improved  or  not; 
improvement  is  a  mere  incident. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  no  preference  or  discrimination 
provided  for  anywhere  in  those  treaties  s 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (continuing  reading) : 

With  respect  to  the  duties  of  tonnage,  lighthouses,  pilotage,  and  port  charges,  ss 
well  as  to  tne  fees  and  perquisites  of  public  officers,  ana  all  other  duties  or  charges  of 
whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or  to  the  profit  of  the  Government, 
the  local  authorities,  or  of  any  private  establishment  whatsoever. 

That  was  a  treaty  way  back  in  1829,  submitted  by  President 
Andrew  Jackson. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stevens  was  that  you  refer 
to  the  titles  and  dates  of  the  treaties  so  we  can  refer  to  them  without 
putting  them  all  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  shall  be  as  laconic  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  treaty  or  statute  that  provides  for 
the  preferential  or  differential  use  of  any  of  those  waterways  as  to  the 
different  treatment  accorded  ships  of  this  and  other  nations,  I  would 
like  to  know.    I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  that  sort.    Do  you  t 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nothing  that  is  pertinent,  if  you  have  in  mind 
discrimination.  There  is  one  phrase  m  the  French  treaty,  the  old 
French  treaty,  that  you  can  discriminate  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
that  is  ignored. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Was  that  done  once  on  a  time  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  done.  The  French  started  out  to  im- 
pose discriminations  right  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Of  course, 
French  affairs  general^  were  in  a  rather  bad  way  and  the  French 
legislative  body  started  a  project  to  revive  their  merchant  marine, 
and  they  started  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  discriminating 
duty  project — that  the  duties  on  the  tonnage  of  foreim  ships  coming 
into  France  shoiild  be  lai^er  than  the  duties  on  French  ships. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  was  imder  their  treaty  rights  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  could  have  done  it  by  waiving  the  treaty 
by  giving  a  year's  notice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  it  m  1871  and 
retraced  the  step  in  1872 — the  intervening  period  was  about  18 
months.  One  of  the  very  first  nations  to  meet  this  discrimination 
was  the  United  States.  President  Grant  issued  his  proclamation  in 
a  very  short  time  after  the  French  discrimination  was  carried  into 
effect,  declaring  that  French  ships  coming  into  the  United  States  must 
pay  more  charges  than  American. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  other  words,  the  moment  anybody  discriminated 
against  us  we  retaliated  imder  our  law  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Exactly;  and  that  is  the  inevitable  effect  of 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  can  discriminate  in  different  ways; 
you  can  discriminate  by  favoring  our  vessels  or  by  burdening  other 
people's  vessels.     The  result  will  be  absolutely  the  same. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely;  but  do  not  draw  your  inference  too 
far.    Let  me  state  my  proposition 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  am  waiting  patiently 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  while  we  are  on  the  question  of 
treaties^  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  same  rules  are  in  vogue  at  the  Suez 
Canal:  in  other  words,  the  same  favored  nations  clause  appUes  there 
as  will  apply  at  Panama? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  article  in  the  Hay-Paimcefote  treaty  is 
taken  from  the  Suez  convention. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Now,  right  on  that  point,  that  being  the  case, 
there  are  several  instances  where  foreign  nations,  in  direct  language, 
provide  for  the  rebating  of  the  dues  of  the  Suez  Canal;  is  not  that  a 
fact? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Knowland.  And  there  has  been  no  protest  from  anv  quarter? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  pro- 
test, because  every  nation  is  at  Uberty  to  do  the  same  thing,  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  separate  individual  nation  that  foots 
the  bills  and  owns  the  Suez  Canal  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  leading 
maritime  nations  of  the  world  to  keep  it  open  on  equal  terms  without 
disarimination  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  spoils  your  analogy,  I  think. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  If  we  are  going  to  break  off  from  the 
coastwise  trade  into  this  line,  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask. 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  complaint  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  just.    Let  us  allow  him  to  complete  his  Ime  of  questions. 

Mr.  Knowland.  It  is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  He  has  not  told  us  yet  how  the  coastwise 
trade  is  going  to  be  destroyed  by  tolls. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  suggest  Mr.  Chamberlain  proceed 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  simply  given  the  reasons  that  appeal 
to  my  mind,  not  necessarily  to  anybody  else's. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  question,  Mr.  Martin?  Does  the 
witness  understand  the  Question  ? 

Mr.  CnAMBERLAiN.  I  tniuk  so. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  My  question  is,  How  will  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls  destroy  the  American  coast-to-coast  trade,  which  shipping 
has  an  exclusive  and  absolute  statutory  monopoty  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  My  reply  thus  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been, 
first,  I  understand  that  this  proposed  canal  toll  is  the  first  peace  tax 
on  interstate  commerce.  My  second  suggestion  was  that  it  is  the 
first  instance  where  Congress  undertook  to  impose,  in  form  at  least, 
a  tax  on  American  vessels — of  course,  foreign  vessels  too,  but  this 
discussion  is  confined  to  American  vesseE — ^for  using  improved 
waterways  and  canals. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  he  wants  you  to  answer  a  concrete 
question  as  to  how  the  tolls  will  affect  the  shipping. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  can  not  get  at  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  want  to  know  how  tolls  are  going 
to  have  that  result. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  think  the  witness  should  be  allowed  to  answer 
in  his  own  way. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  effect  which  charging  tolls  would 
have  in  killing  American  merchant  marine,  I  would  fike  to  have  the 
explanation  how  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Let  the  witness  answer  the  question  in  his  own 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question  now.  Let  us  have  the  answer 
to  that,  please,  in  your  own  way.  How  will  the  charges  of  equal  tolls 
on  the  canal  loll  American  merchant  marine  ?  That  is  the  question. 
I  want  you  to  answer  the  question  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Celamberlain.  This  is  getting  to  resemble,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  the  remark,  the  wireless  interference  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing in  anothfer  committee.  [Laughter.]  In  my  opinion — and  I  know 
that  all  the  members  of  the  committee  will  not  agree  with  me — every 
dollar  in  tolls  collected  from  ships  from  one  seaboard  to  the  other — 
please  understand  that  I  am  talking  about  American  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  and  nothing  else — every  dollar  that  is  imposed  on  that 
trade  is,  to  the  extent  of  that  dollar,  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
canal  as  a  competing  transportation  route  with  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  If  you  want  to  enlarge  on  that,  go  ahead. 
Whenever  the  witness  makes  a  complete  statement  of  that  phase  of 
his  answer  I  want  to  question  him  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  shan't  trouble  you  any  more  until  you  answer 
the  question,  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.    I  shall  try  to  make  my  answers  as  concise  as  I 

fossibly  can,  and  confine  them  as  far  as  I  can  to  general  statements, 
will  try  to  make  one  general  statement,  and  then  if  anybody  else 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  must  give  notice  that  when  the  witness 
wants  to  leave  this  phase  of  the  rauroad  competition  I  shall  ask  the 
privilege  of  examining  1^  somewhat  more  in  detail  on  that  proposi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Finish  that  part  of  your  answer. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Your  third  reason  why  the  toUs  on  Ameri- 
can coast-to-coast  shipping  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  destroy 
that  business  is  that  it  will  lessen  or  weaken  the  abiUty  of  our  coast-to- 
coast  shipping  to  compete  with  the  transcontinental  railroads.  That 
is  a  fair  statement  ? 

ilr.  Chamberlain.  The  ability  when  the  canal  is  opened 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Now,  I  want  to 
suggest  on  that  proposition  just  the  gist  of  what  we  went  into  with 
Mr.  McGregor,  I  think  it  was 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Skinner. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Maybe  it  was  Mr.  Skinner.  The  author- 
ities seem  to  agree  that  the  cost  of  water  transportation  is  about  one- 
third  of  that  of  rail  transportation.  They  also  seem  to  agree — and  I 
cited  to  the  committee  in  questioning  these  witn^ses  Pacific  coast 
pubUcations  which  are  in  harmony  with  you  on  the  free-toll  propo- 
sition for  the  coast-to-coast  shipping,  givmg  specific  rate  statements 
indicating  the  correctness  of  this  proportion  of  cost  of  water  to  rail 
transportation,  showing  that  whereas  now  the  fruit  rate  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast  is  $27.56  a  ton,  at  which  rate  they 
ship  about  1,000,000  tons  annually  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  that  fruit  can  be  transported  by  means  of  the  Panama 
Canal  at  a  cost  of  about  $7  per  ton. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Upon  what  basis  ? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  From  Pacific  coast  points.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  says  no,  I  will  pull  his  Pacific  coast  papers  on 
him. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  wiUput  a  witness  on  here,  a  traffic  expert,  who 
will  go  into  that  fully.     We  do  not  admit  that  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Now,  if  there  is  no  toll  charged,  these 
shipments  for  which  these  companies  now  charge  $27.56  a  ton  can  be 
transported  via  the  canal  for  about  $7  a  ton.  The  proposition  seems 
to  be  clearly  established,  and  the  matter  has  been  brougnt  out  in  these 
hearings,  that  traffic  can  be  transported  by  way  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road now  for  about  $8  or  $9  a  ton.  Now,  admittmg  these  statements 
I  have  made  to  be  even  approximately  correct,  do  you  take  the  posi- 
tion that  in  order  to  render  the  Panama  Canal  competitive  there  must 
be  donated  to  the  water  shippers  a  toll  amounting  to  about  $1  per 
net  registered  ton,  which  would  be  upon  the  actual  cargo  about  40 
cents  a  ton,  there  being  on  the  average  two  and  one-half  tons  of  actud 
cargo  in  the  net  reristered  ton  space  of  100  cubic  feet;  about  40  cents 

fer  ton,  or,  resolved  down  to  the  lowest  unit,  about  2  cents  a  hundred  ? 
say,  assuming  the  statements  I  have  made  and  the  figures  I  have 
given  to  be  approximately  true,  are  you  going  to  take  that  position  t 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  not  taken  tne  position  in  my  report  or 
anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.    Hie  position  I  took  was  stated 

H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 56 
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as  concisely  as  I  can  state  it  in  the  stenographer's  notes,  and  I  would 
rather  have  it  put  in  just  that  w^.  A  number  of  those  statements 
are  about  matters  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  I  think  that 
doubtless  on  the  whole  your  relative  rate  statement  is  a  pretty  fair 
statement,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  proposition  that  to  whatever 
extent  the  toll  is  imposed — whether  it  is  1  c^nt  or  $1 — it  does  reduce 
to  that  extent,  as  any  tax  does,  the  utility  of^he  canal  as  a  competing 
factor  in  the  commerce  between  the  two  seaboards. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  when  we  add 
the  toll  to  the  water  rate  it  is  still  less  than  half  the  possible  railroad 
rate  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely  true,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  true. 
It  may  be  unappreciable;  a  tax  of  1  cent  would  not  amount  to  any- 
thing at  all,  but  you  might  as  well  have  no  canal  at  aU  as  to  have  a 
tax  of  $10.  Now,  between  those  points  there  is  a  fair  tax.  That  is 
an  elementary  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  we  might  as  well 
have  no  canal?  You  mean  with  regard  to  competing  with  the 
railroads  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Ships  that  have  no  business  going  through 
the  canal  under  a  charge  of  $10  a  net  registered  ton;  tnere  would  be 
verv  httle  business  through  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  without  saying,  if  you  made  the  charges 
prohibitive. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Prohibitive,  exactly.  But  any  charge  must 
of  necessity 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Any  charge  might  reduce  the  profit  of  the 
shipowners,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  cripple  water  transporta- 
tion as  a  competitor  of  railroad  transportation;  it  would  not  neces- 
sarilv  cripple  it  and  prevent  it  from  carrying  traffic  through  the  canal, 
would  it,  unless  it  was  exorbitant  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  say  cripple;  I  said  diminish — there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Then  you  might  turn  the  argument  around 
and  sajr  that  if  you  give  the  shipping  interests  free  tolls,  so  that  their 
competitive  ability  will  not  be  crippled  or  diminished,  then  the  rail- 
road!^ necessarily  will  be  crippled  as  a  competitor  of  water  trans- 
portation ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  Railway  Age  or  any 
number  of  other  papers,  particularly  papers  devoted  to  railroad 
interests.     It  is  precisely  the  position  they  would  take. 

The  Chairman.  An  unappreciable  thing,  to  use  your  word,  is  not 
usually  given  much  importance  or  consideration  in  practical  affairs. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  it  is  not.. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Right  on  that,  isn't  it  contended  in  the  levying 
of  tariff  duties  that  a  tax,  however  small,  comes  out  of  the  con- 
sumer ?    Would  not  the  same  argument  apply  here  I 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  your  answer,  how  the  failure  to 
discriminate  will  kill  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  fourth  reason  for  the  position  which  I 
have  taken  is  that  thus  far,  except  by  one  company,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  has  been  no  substantial  provision  made  for  the  use  of 
t>)ie  canal  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  that  unless,  when  the  canal  is 
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ready  for  business  in  about  two  years  from  now,  there  is  adequate 
provision  for  coastwise  transportation— not  only  that  transportation 
which  the  American  Hawaiian  Line  will  furnish  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  with  their  large  and  their  very 
fine  ships,  which  will  probably  be  very  nearly  adequate  for  that 
purpose.  tjt.* 

The  American  Hawaiian  Co.  is  the  one  company  which  is  now 
substantially  equipped  to  carry  on  the  canal  coastwise  business. 
They  have  a  fine  fleet  of  ships.  It  is  a  fleet  of  ships  that  is  built  up 
to  carry  sugar  from  Hawaii.  They  are  building  five  new  ships  now 
and  when  those  are  completed,  which  wiU  be  early  in  1913,  that  fleet 
will  be  capable  of  carrying  about  1,200,000  tons  of  cargo  in  the  course 
of  a  year  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  or  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  What  is  the  objection  to  that  line  sup- 
plying the  entire  Panama  Canal  with  boats?  That  is  American 
territory,  isn't  it?  Hawaii  belongs  to  us.  We  allow  them  to  ship 
in  a  half  million  tons  of  sugar  annually.  Anything  they  produce 
can  come  into  this  country  free,  because  it  belongs  to  us.  We 
benevolently  assimilated  them  and  it  is  a  part  of  our  territory. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  no  objection.  Everybody,  so  far  as  I 
ain  aware,  is  agreed  that  under  the  protection  of  our  coastwise  law, 
which  is  applied  to  Hawaii  shortly  after  Hawaii  was  assimilated, 
this  fine  fleet  of  ships  was  built  up.  But  now,  to  return  to  the 
point  I  was  about  to  take  un,  this  fleet  will  cover  the  situation 
so  far  as  the  trade  between  oan  Francisco  and  Hawaii,  and  New 
York  and  possibly  New  Orleans  on  the  other  side  is  concerned. 
But  there  will  be  an  insistent  demand  from  the  smaller  ports,  and 
it  must  be  met,  and  it  ought  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  let  us  finish  San  Francisco.  What  are  Bates 
&  Cheeseborough  doing  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Sates  &  Cheeseborough  are  not  shipowners. 
They  are  chartering  vessels  from  time  to  time  to  run  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  zone — to  Ancon,  Panama. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  many  do  they  charter  and  what  volume  of 
business  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  volume  of  business  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  use  American  vessels,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  the  same  vessel  may  be  chartered  for  one 
trip  and  again  for  another. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  how  many  trips  do  they  make?  What  is  the 
volume  of  their  business  ?    You  can  put  it  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  requestea  this  witness  to  put  into  the 
record  a  list  of  those  which  he  thinks  are  capable  of  using  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  will  probably  use  it.  He  says  there  are  probably 
very  few  of  them  that  could  use  it  profitably,  and  I  have  requested 
him  to  put  in  a  list. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mav  I  make,  Mr.  Chidrman,  a  two-line  general 
statement  to  indicate  what  a  specific  answer  wiSl  cover?  1  have 
assumed  that  a  ship  to  be  engaged  profitably — ^I  do  not  mean  occa- 
sionally— ^in  the  canal  employment  must  be  very  close  to  the  aver- 
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age  tonnage  of  ships  that  go  through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  broader  and  a  great  deal  deeper.  The  Panama  Canal  is 
preeminently  a  great  big,  deep,  ship  canal.  The  profitable  trade  of 
the  Panama  Canal  is  going  to  be  the  trade  preferred  by  large  steam- 
ers. The  average  of  Suez  ships  is  about  3,400  net  tons,  as  I  re- 
call it. 

Mr.  KiiowLAND.  While  Mr.  Chamberlam  is  looking  that  up — ^in 
regard  to  the  Bates  &  Cheeseborough  Line,  I  will  put  into  the  record 
later  on  a  statement  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  one  of  the  recent  rate  cases,  showing  the  diflSculty  under  the  present 
conditions  of  maintaining  that  line. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  is,  I  wanted  the  witness  to  show  the 
number  of  steamers  that  now  ply,  or  that  are  in  sight  to  ply,  between 
the  Pacific  ports  and  the  Atlantic  ports.  You  have  stated  the 
American-Hawaiian  line  will  have  two  or  three  vessels  with  a  capacity 
of  12,000  tons.  I  want  to  know  what  Bates  &  Cheeseborough  are 
doing,  and  then  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  Pacific  Mail  is  domg. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  chairman 
in  which  I  took  that  up.  The  Bates  &  Cheeseborough  ships  that  I 
have  were  the  Navajo,  of  2,700  gross,  or  1,711  net  tons — I  will  put 
those  figures  in  the  record: 

[Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Jan.  15,  1912,  from  the  Gommiaskmer  of  Nayigiktkm  to  the  Hem.  W.  a 
Adamson,  chairman  Committee  on  mtersiate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Hooae  of  RepreeentatiTes,  relative 
to  American  ah!^  using  the  Panama  CanaL] 

GANAL  SHIPS. 

I  do  not  know  what  American  shipe  now  in  existence  or  under  contract  will  itse 
tJie  Panama  Canal.  To  a  great  extent  it  must  depend  on  what  Congress  shall  do. 
The  ships  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  I  believe,  expect  to  use  the 
canal.    They  are  as  follows,  including  five  under  contract  to  be  built: 

Americcm-Haivaiian  fleet. 


Name  of  Teasel. 


Califomian 
American. 
Hawaiian., 
Oregonian. 
Nevadan.. 
Alaskan... 
Nebraskan 

Texan 

Elansan... 
Arixonan.. 


Speed, 

in 
knots. 


Groes 
ton- 
nage. 


5,707 
6,591 
5,597 
5,597 
4,408 
8,671 
4,408 
8,615 
7,913 
8,671 


Net 
ton- 
nage. 


3,716 
3,643 
3,651 
3,651 
2,834 
5,621 
2,834 
5,636 
5,131 
5,621 


Year 

boilt. 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 


Name  of  vessel. 


Virginian... 
Mlssoorian.. 

Mexican 

Colombian.. 
Isthmian.... 
Kentdckian. 
Georgian.... 
Honololan.. 

Total.. 


Speed, 

in 
knots. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


7,914 
7,914 
8,679 
8,579 
5,404 
6,606 
6,606 
7,059 


123,839 


Net 
ton- 
nage. 


5,077 
5,077 
6,678 
5,598 
3,468 
4,016 
4,016 
4,421 


79,584 


Year 

builU 


1909 
1903 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1910 


Besides,  the  above  company  contracted,  since  August,  for  five  more  ships,  Penn- 
ifflvaniant  Patunnanian,  MinnesoUm,  Montanan,  and  DakotaUf  two  of  which  are  to  be 
6,600  gross  tons,  4,000  net  tons,  11  knots  (all  approximate),  and  the  remaining  three 
doubtless  of  similar  types  to  the  above,  all  to  be  delivered  in  1912  and  19^3. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  only  American  steamers  worth  noting  now  in  trade  with 
the  Canal  Zone  are  the  steamers  of  the  Government's  own  line.  Your  committee  s 
doubtless  aware  of  the  plans  of  the  Canal  Commission  for  the  use  of  those  ships  after 
the  canal  shall  be  opened.    I  have  had  no  occasion  to  inquire. 
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On  the  Pacific  coast  the  American  steamers  now  in  trade  with  the  Canal  Zone, 
according  to  the  latest  sailing  list  at  hand,  are  as  follows: 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 


Name  of  steamship. 


Year 
buUt. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Net 
ton- 
nage. 


Date  of  sailing. 


Peru 

Pennsylvania.. 

Artec 

City  of  Para.... 

San  Jose 

City  of  Sydney. 

Aoapuloo 

Kansas  aty... 
San  Juan 


1882 
1873 
18M 
1878 
1882 
1875 
1873 
1880 
.1882 


3,528 
3,343 
3,508 
3,532 
3,080 
3,016 
2,502 
3,679 
2,076 


2,539 
2,567 
2.296 
2,504 
1,538 
1,965 
1,760 
3,183 
1,496 


Janoary  3. 
January  15. 
January  31« 
Januarys. 
January  13. 
January  23. 


Califarnia-AUantic  Steamship  Company, 


Name  o  fvessel  (chartered). 


Year 
buUt 


Oross 
ton- 
nage. 


Net 
ton- 
nage. 


DateofsaUlng. 


NavaJo 

Mackinaw 

Pleiades 

Stanley  Dollar 

Riverside 

Leelanaw 

George  W.  Fenwlolc 


1911 
1890 
1900 
1908 
1908 
1886 
1907 


2,755 
2,578 
3,753 
1,838 
1,838 
1,923 
2,009 


1,711 
2,005 
2,962 
955 
065 
1,377 
1,196 


Januarys. 
January  20. 
January  28. 


The  Panama  Canal's  main  advantage  over  the  Suez  Canal  is  that  it  is  deeper  and 
broader.  In  1910  the  average  size  oi  the  4,239  ships  through  the  Suez  Csmal  was 
5,072  CTOss  tons,  3,658  net  tons.  Except  perhaps  the  TleiadeSjl  think  it  unlikely  that 
any  of  the  ships  just  named  are  laijge  enough  to  be  used  advantageously  for  any  time 
tlm)ugh  the  Panama  Canal.  Small  steamers  will  be  a  disadvantage  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cuial  administration  and  from  nearly  every  other  point  of  view. 

I  inclose  the  current  list  of  sealing  vessels  of  the  United  States,  asking  your  atten- 
tion to  page  80  and  the  10  following  pages.  Personally  I  doubt  if  any  steamer  of  less 
than  4,000  gross  tons  can  engage  profitably  and  steadily  in  trade  through  the  canal, 
whatever  form  legislation  may  take.  Of  course  a  smaller  steamer  occasionally  might 
take  out  a  charter  for  one  or  two  voyages  with  small  cargo  out  of  some  of  the  smaUer 
ports  or  for  a  smaller  port. 

You  will  find  in  the  10  pages  all  existing  seagoing  American  ships  on  June  30, 1911, 
and  if  you  will  turn  to  page  69  you  will  find  the  list  carried  up  to  September  30.  In 
my  report,  pages  123-129,  you  will  find  steel  vessels  building  or  under  contract  on 
June  30,  1911,  and  at  page  21  a  reference  to  five  ships  ordered  in  September  for  the 
American-Hawaiian  Co. 

I  certainly  can  not  tell  exactly,  and  until  Congress  has  decided  several  matters  I 
don't  see  how  anyone  else  can,  which  ones  among  the  ships  of  suitable  size  (say  4,000 
tons  or  over)  will  use  the  canal.  A  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  for  a  Government- 
owned  line  of  15  steamers  through  the  canal.  I  doubt  if  many  shipowners  will  care 
to  try  to  compete  with  such  a  line.  Other  bills  are  pending  providmg,  in  e£Fect,  that 
ships  owned  or  controlled  by  railroads  can  not  use  tne  canal.  That  would  eliminate 
some  vessels  plainly  indicated  on  the  lists  unless  the  railroads  should  see  fit  to  sell  the 
ships  to  men  who  might  want  them  for  canal  use. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  opinion,  none  of  them  could  use 
the  canal  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  are  absolutely  too  small  for  any  continu- 
ous service. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  that  company  be  injured  when  they  do 
not  use  the  canal  now  and  never  could  use  it  t 
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Mr.  Enottland.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  made  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  Mr.  Martin  said  he  said.  He  said  it 
would  destroy  the  coastwise  trade  if  they  were  not  favored. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  I  quoted  his  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  know  now  a  line  of  ships  that  is 
doing  pretty  well  now  can  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  The  commissioner  made  the  flat  state- 
ment that  the  failure  to  ^ve  free  tolls  must  be  followed  sooner  or  later 
by  opening  that  navigation — that  is,  the  coastwise — ^in  all  its  phases 
to  foreign  ships  and  closing  American  shipyards  on  the  seaboard. 
That  is  on  page  22  of  your  report.  And  then,  of  course,  that  is  a 
legitimate  conclusion  from  your  statement  on  page  9,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  free  tolls  the  coastwise  monopoly  could  be  regarded  as  no 
longer  secure.  Those  statenlents  all  amount  to  the  same  thing,  that 
free  tolls  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  coastwise  shipping. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Let  me  ask  you  on  that  point,  Is  not  the  business  of 
a  ship  regulated  not  by  the  size  of  the  waterway  through  which  it 
passes,  but  by  the  kind  of  business  it  finds  necessary  to  do  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Both  regulate  it.  Of  course,  unless  the  water- 
way is  adequate  to  the  ship  it  can  not  use  it.  Now,  the  whole  tend- 
ency, as  you  surely  know,  in  shipbuilding  and  the  whole  scheme  that 
enables  shipbuilding  to  live  is  the  fact  that  ships  are  being  built  larger 
and  larger  all  the  time,  and  on  a  long  voyage,  such  as  a  voyage  from 
one  coast  to  the  other — from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  about 
5,200  miles,  which  is  across  the  Atlantic  and  almost  back  again— tiiey 
have  got  to  have  a  good  sized  ship  to  make  any  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind.  You  have  got  to  have 
a  ship  of  minimum  size  in  order  to  bear  the  overhead  chaises  for  a 
trip  as  long  as  that,  and  if  the  business  will  not  warrant  a  ship  of  the 
minimum  size,  how  is  it  going  to  do  the  business  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  can  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  it  exactly.  Now  let  us  get  a  good  concrete 
example.  Has  the  port  of  San  Diego,  for  example,  or  Monterey, 
sufficient  business  to  warrant  a  10,000-ton  ship  using  those  ports 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  about  their  business  in  detail, 
but  I  can  say  offhand,  no. 

Mr.  Knowxand.  Right  on  that  point,  Monterey  is  a  great  oil  ship- 
ping point,  and  they  could  easily  give  business  for  a  ship  of  that  size. 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  a  certain  class  of  business,  such  as  oilj  that  is 
true.  Would  the  port  of  Savannah  or  Wilmington  have  busmess  for 
a  10,000-ton  vessel  to  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  cargo  1 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  would  be  a  ship  of  about  4,000  net  tons. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  about.  Savannah  could  use  it  on  cotton, 
couldn't  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Savannah  would  not  be  likely  to  send  cotton 
to  San  Francisco.     It  would  be  from  New  Orleans,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  Monterey  would  ship  10,000  tons  gf  oil,  that  would 
take  an  oil  steamer  1 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  an  oil  steamer  could  not  cany  cotton? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  are  absolutely  different  ships. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  And  a  steamer  that  could  cany  cotton  could  not 
cany  oil;  so  a  steamer  that  could  enter  Monterey  could  only  go  to  a 
place  m  the  United  States  where  10,000  tons  of  oil  could  be  used — 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  should  say  those  two. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  a  ship  that  would  carry  10,000  tons  of  cotton 
from  one  of  the  southern  ports  would  probably  not  go  to  one  of  the 
California  ports,  because  the  cotton  would  not  be  used,  would  it  t 
There  would  be  no  market  for  that  cotton  there  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer,  because  I 
do  not  know  definitely.  I  think  offhand — I  will  venture  a  guess — ^no ; 
it  would  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  stated  that  San  Francisco,  with  the  Hawaiian 
line,  with  the  ships  that  might  use  the  Bates  &  Cheeseborough  Line 
and  the  Pacific  Mail  Line,  could  probably  be  cared  for,  and  the  large 
ports  would  be  cared  for  by  shipping  fidready  in  sight,  but  the  smSl 
ports  would  not.  Now,  what  kind  of  ships  are  necessary;  what  kind 
of  ships  would  care  for  those  small  ports  and  use  the  canal  profitably  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  At  high  rates  of  charges,  relatively  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  I  want  to  know  if  a  vessel,  outside  of  an  oil  ves- 
sel, which  could  be  used  for  one  kind  of  trade  only,  could  be  profitably 
emploved  between  the  small  ports  of  the  Pacific  and  the  small  ports  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  of  moderate  size,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Large  and  smtdl  and  medium,  of  course,  are 
relative  terms.  I  mean  moderate  size  by  comparison  with  ships  that 
do  the  direct  business  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  that  business  will  be  reasonably  cared  for  by  the 
Hawaiian  Line,  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  the  other  ships  ?  Now,  we  want 
to  care  for  the  small  ports,  and  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  ships  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Ships  of  possibly  3,600  gross  or  2,600  net,  or 
thereabouts — ^very  small  snips. 

Mr.  Stevens.  About  6,000  cargo  tons  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  more  tnan  that ;  perhaps  even  less. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  kind  of  business  would  be  carried  in  such  ships  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Occasional  business.  I  take  it  that  there  is  not 
any  immediate  possibility  of  a  line  from  Savannah,  for  example.  Of 
course,  New  Orleans  should  have  direct  communication  through  the 
canal — I  mean  continuous — every  week  or  every  two  weeks,  ^ut  a 
number  of  the  small  ports  will  not  have  regular  communication.  Take 
a  place  like  Brunswick,  Ga.  There  would  not  be  enough  business  out 
of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  I  should  say,  to  run  a  regular  line  of  steamers, 
but  there  will  be  an  occasional  accumulation  of  cargoes  there.  Now, 
if  I  may  go  on 

The  C&airman.  Right  there,  about  Brunswick.  Suppose  the 
A.  B.  &  A.  railroad  should  succeed  in  coming  into  existence  and 
escape  strangUng,  and  should  carry  out  its  present  scheme  of  hauling 
from  Alabama  and  Georgia  down  to  Brunswick  a  lot  of  business, 
there  would  be  a  number  of  ships  which  would  make  the  regular 
trips? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Undoubtedly, 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  is  trying  to  do.  It  is  trying  to 
break  up  monopoly  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Mr.  Goambeblain.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  monopoly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  were  speaking  of  a  condition  that  might  occur 
at  Bnmswick. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  was  not  aware  that  Brunswick  was  an 
"infant  industry,"  so  to  speak.  I  will  take  some  other  place — 
Fernandina  may  be  safe  ground. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Femandma  has  no  fri^ids  here;  they  have  gone. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Take  Fernandina,  then.  There  will  be  possibly 
occasional  cargoes  from  Fernandina  to  some  place  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  I  am  not  talkii^  entirely  at  random;  I  am  not  imagining 
caseS;  because  we  have  these  cases  right  in  our  office  every  once  in  a 
while.  Men  write  and  ask  if  they  can  not  get  permission  to  carry  a 
cargo  in  a  foreign  ship  from  one  American  port  to  another.  They 
think  they  can  make  such  arrangements.  Of  course,  no  department 
can  give  anybody  permission  to  violate  a  statute. 

The  Chairman.  When  those  ships  i^e  chartered,  is  this  charter 
just  between  two  parts? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  whole  charter  system  varies.  Sometimes 
the  ships  are  chartered  for  a  whole  year,  and  sometimes  for  a  voyage, 
and  sometimes  for  two  or  three  voyages  to  go  and  return.  Charters 
are  just  as  variable  as  leases  of  houses. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  navigation  company  goes  into  the  trade, 
isn't  it  the  habit  of  those  companies  to  run  their  lines  between  two 
principal  ports  only  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Usually  reguli^  lines  of  ships  do  go  between 
certain  points. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  different  com- 
panies in  the  coastwise  trade  go  to  the  same  two  points  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  WTiere  different  companies  go  to  the  same 
terminals  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  if  you  consulted  the  sailing  list 
you  would  find  that  there  was  frequently  an  observation  of  a  sort  of 
a  rule  that  way.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  out  of  New  York 
up  the  Sound  several  lines  of  steamers  that  run  right  along  to  the 
same  ports. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  short  and  local.  Are  there  any  long 
routes  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  mean  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  for 
example  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  steamship  company  that 
touches  at  both  New  York  and  San  Francisco  in  the  coastwise  trade 
besides  the  Hawaiian  line  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  of  any  ships 
that  do  that  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  coastwise  ship  that  would 
touch  with  any  two  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  or  any  two  compa- 
nies that  use  the  same  ports  as  the  termim  of  their  lines  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  has  been  testified  that  the  Morgan  and  Mallory 
Lines  both  touch  at  Galveston* 
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The  Chairman.  They  do  not  both  carry  both  passengers  and 
freight. 

l£:.  Steyens.  One  carries  passengers  and  freight  and  the  other 
freight  alone. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  it  is  not  the  chronic 
habit  of  these  companies  that  the  same  two  companies  rarely  ever 
use  the  same  ports  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  If  there  are  two  of  them  plying  to  Gal- 
yestonyit  is  the  onlycase  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Knowland.  We  have  two  lines  into  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  other  port? 

Mr.  Knowulnd.  New  York  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  line  t 

Mr.  EInowland.  The  Pacific  Mail,  and  the  Bates  and  Cheese- 
borough,  and  the  American-Hawaiian  Line. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  three  between  San  Francisco  and  New 
York? 

Mr.  EInowland.  Yes;  three. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  mean  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Well,  three  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  mean  Atlantic  coast  points.  I  was 
just  following  up  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rajrmond. 

The  Chairman.  Remember,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Raymond  for  having 
made  a  beautiful  statement  of  the  system  under  which  bygrowin^ 
up  naturally  without  any  combination,  the  Atlantic  and  Gmlf  ana 
Caribbean  Sea  were  widel^r  used  by  a  number  of  companies,  all  of 
which  had  different  termini.  He  was  asked  if  he  would  ^o  throu^ 
the  canal  to  compete  with  these  other  companies,  and  ne  did  not 
jump  at  it  at  all.  He  did  not  think  it  woula  be  wise  to  go  through 
and  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  his  company,  the  Clyde  Line,  runs  from 
New  York 

The  Chairman.  He  told  us  all  about  it.  He  said  they  were  not 
likely  to  compete  with  the  Hawaiian  line. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  should  judge  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  they  were  building  new  ships  all  the  time 
and  doing  well. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  what  ships  has  the  Pacific  Mail 
Line  in  the  coastwise  trade;  about  how  many?  Will  you  give  the 
names  of  them  in  the  record  and  the  size  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  have  nine.  This  is  their  sailing  list  for 
the  latter  part  of  December,  January,  and  the  first  part  of  February. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  size  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Offhand,  I  should  say,  3,600  gross  tons,  or 
from  2,000  to  2,500  net  tons.  Those  are  practically  fdl  of  them  old 
ships,  built  m  1872,  1878,  1882,  1883,  and  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  are  not  very  satisfactory  ships  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  how  any  company  could  possibly 
run  them  in  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans  or  New 
York.  The  most  of  them,  as  you  know,  nm  all  the  way  down  the 
coast  to  Central  America  and  Mexico,  running  in  and  out  of  a  number 
of  central  American  ports. 

Mr.  BInowland.  Who  are  the  owners  of  that  line  ? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Are  they  the  real  owners  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Who  owns  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  the 
Southern  Pacific  ? 

lifr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  general  impression.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  the  general  impression;  it  is  conceded  so. 
Now,  what  are  the  principal  oistributin^  points  on  the  Pacific  coast 
for  general  merchandise,  for  merchandise  consumed  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  for  merchandise  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  ship]^ 
elsewhere?  What  are  the  principal  distributing  points  beginning 
on  the  north  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Would  you  mind  if  I  go  back?  I  was  just 
starting  a  conclusion  that  bears  directly  on  the  question  Mr.  Martin 
asked  me. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  case  of  these  smaller  ports,  havinj^  only 
occasional  cargoes  and  not  having  regular  lines  of  communication  for 
transportation  throiigh  the  canal  to  the  Pacific  ports  and  vice  versa, 
the  demand  will  be  inevitable — I  won't  imdertake  to  say  that  it  will 
not  be  justified — *'If  the  American  ships  are  not  here  we  must  have 
foreign  ships."  The  claim  will  be  made,  *'Here  is  this  canal,  built 
at  enormous  cost;  we  can  not  be  barred  out  from  the  use  of  the 
canal." 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  call  *'we"  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Femandina  I  am  calling  '*we." 

The  Chairman.  How  many  folks  in  Fernandina  have  any  stock 
in  foreign  ships  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  Femandina  is  objectionable,  I  will  say 
Miami. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  can  say  that  there  is  a  certain  traffic  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  which  ought  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  which  can  be 
profitably  assembled  at  one  of  the  large  ports,  and  a  certain  traffic 
on  the  Pacific  which  can  be  profitably  assembled  in  one  of  the  large 
ports  which  should  go  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  traffic  must  be  given 
f aciUties  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  the  scattering  trade  of  those  rural 
communities  be  collected  by  small  local  ships,  as  is  done  in  tiie  inte- 
rior by  railroads. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Your  conclusion,  however,  is,  in  addition 
to  all  the  statements  that  have  been  made,  that  the  one  essential  to 
the  securing  of  ships  that  will  gather  up  and  transport  the  traffic  from 
these  Uttle  ports  is  free  tolls  ?  In  the  absence  of  free  tolls,  the  con- 
clusion from  your  argument  is  that  that  can  not  be  done?  If  that  is 
not  your  conclusion  what,  is  it?  We  will  have  ships  to  handle  the 
traffic  from  those  ports,  and  those  ships  will  have  an  absolute  mo- 
iK)poly,  to  handle  the  traffic  between  these  large  ports.  But  here 
are  these  small  ports;  no  big  ships  will  put  into  them  unless  they  can 
be  given  the  rignt  to  take  this  traffic  through  the  canal  free.  'There- 
fore, in  order  to  favor  these  small  ports  in  this  respect,  having  to 
treat  them  all  aUke,  we  must  throw  the  canal  open  to  the  traffic  of 
all  the  ports  ? 

Mr.  Knowiand.  Do  I  understand  the  witness  to  state  that  for  all 
the  large  ports  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  under  present  con- 
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ditions,  there  will  be  adequate  shipping  facilities  for  the  increased 
commerce  expected  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely;  the  present  commerce  is  what  I 
am  talking  about.  I  think  I  made  the  statement  that  the  tonnage 
of  the  American  Hawaiian  fleet  is  capable  of  transporting  1,200,000 
tons  avoirdupois  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  and  tnat  is  more  than 
the  present  actual  transportation  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  that  include  the  five  new  ships? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  includes  the  five  new  snips. 

Mr.  Knowland.  That  is  mostly  sugar  from  Hawaii  ? 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  this  a  substantial  statement  of  your 
opinion;  that  inasmuch  as  the  failure  to  give  preferential  tolls  will 
kill  coastwise  trade,  we  have  to  give  those  preferential  tolls  or  we 
won't  be  able  to  build  up  new  ships  as  fast  as  they  ought  to  be  built  ? 

Mr.  Chab£BERLain.  If  the  canal  is  going  to  mean  the  development 
of  commerce  between  the  two  coasts,  yes.  There  won't  be  the  ships 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Let  us  find  out.  How  much  in  addition  to  that 
1,200,000  tons  can  Bates  and  Cheeseborough  transport  at  present^ — 
how  much  do  you  know  of  the  condition  of  their  charters?  What 
capacity  have  they  had  in  the  last  six  months  ?  Can  you  put  an  esti- 
mate in,  and  a  similar  estimate  for  the  Pacific  Mail  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  put  an  estimate  in.  I  have  sent  up  the 
code  list,  which  is  a  list  of  all  the  seagoing  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
so  you  can  glance  over  it  and  form  vour  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  as  to  the  vessels  now  in 
the  trade,  or  which  will  probably  be  in  the  trade,  what  will  be  their 
carrying  capacity  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Atlantic  coast  ports, 
so  far  as  we  can  now  foresee,  when  the  canal  is  opened?  Now,  if 
you  claim  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  the  large  ports  Uke  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and  Portland — those  are  the  great 
distributing  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast 

Mr.  Knowland.  Eureka,  in  the  lumber  business. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  lumber  business  is  not  carried  by  regular  ships. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  finer  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Merchandise  and  staple  stuff  are  carried  on  regular 
lines.    Lumber  is  usually  carried  on  tramp  trips,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  those  ports  as  a  rule  will  pretty  nearly  take  care 
of  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  ports  of  the  United  States  are  full  of 
foreim  cargo  vessels — small  cargo  vessels.  Now,  your  question  rust 
asked  points  to  the  real  reason  why  I  made  the  statement.  The 
small  ships  will  see  that  situation  at-— I  do  not  dare  take  any  place  on 
the  coast  and  make  it  specific,  because  I  will  get  into  trouble;  but  I 
will  take  the  port  X 

The  Chairman.  Just  start  a  new  town;  you  have  got  as  much  right 
to  start  a  new  town  as  to  build  ships. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  port  X  has  a  small  cargo  of  perhaps 
2,600,  or  3,000,  or  3,600  tons  dead  weight  that  it  wishes  to  get  around 
to  Y  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  owner  of  this  stuff  finds  tnat  to  get 
an  American  vessel  to  take  it  around,  he  must  pay  $8,  $9,  or  $10— 
whatever  the  price  may  be  at  that  time.     He  finds  it  a  little  hard  to 

fet  any  American  ship  at  that.     In  the  harbor  at  that  time  are  three 
British  and  Norwegian  tramp  ships.     He  will  find  that  those  ships 
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will  take  that  same  stuff  around  for  considerably^  less:  perhaps  if  the 
American  charges  $8,  $9,  or  $10,  the  foreign  ship  will  charge  $6,  or 
$7,  or  $8.  There  will  be  an  appreciable  difference.  What  is  mat  man 
going  to  do?  He  will  say,  'This  law  is  impeding  the  development 
of  my  town.  The  town  of  X  pays  part  of  the  $372,000,000  that  you 
put  into  the  Panama  Canal^  and  we  do  not  set  anything  out  of  it." 
And  that  man  will  have  a  right  to  say  that;  he  will  ask  tne  question, 
"  What  is  the  trouble;  why  can't  I  do  it  ?"  That  man  will  be  emphatic 
in  what  he  says  about  the  coastwise  law,  and  he  will  write  here  to 
you  gentlemen  to  repeal  it. 

Not  only  will  he  make  that  argument  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
but  he  will  say,  *'What  has  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
done;  what  has  the  Navy  Department  done;  what  have  they  been 
doing  for  years?"  Atlantic  coal  has  been  needed  for  Pacific  coast 
ports  and  the  statute  says  that  that  must  be  carried  in  American 
ships.  But  there  is  a  particuli^  act  of  Confess  mentioned  in  here 
which  says  that  coal  for  miUtary  purposes  shaU  be  carried  in  American 
ships  unless  the  charge  is  considered  excessive.  The  charges  have 
been  considered  excessive  and  conse<][uently  the  Government  itself — 
quite  within  its  rights — employs  foreign  ships.  This  man  down  at  X 
will  take  the  position  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Navy  Department  has  set  the  example  of  using  a  f oreien 
ship  for  this  coastwise  transportation,  and  says,  "Why  can't  I  do  it  1" 
Those  gentlemen  will  come  here  to  Washington  and  ask  yeu  gentle- 
men to  repeal  that  coastwise  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  a  great  many  of  them  doing 
that  now. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  had  to  wait  for  the 
opening  of  the  canal  to  hear  that  proposition  advanced. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  coastwise  law  ?  It  is  not  like  your  tariff 
law;  it  is  not  hke  a  law  that  puts  a  duty  on  susar;  it  is  not  like  a 
law  that  puts  a  duty  on  this,  tnat,  and  the  other  ming.  What  is  the 
value  of  the  present  coastwise  law?  The  coastwise  law  is  the  law 
to-day  on  which  the  very  power  to  build  ships  in  the  United  States 
rests.  Wipe  that  out  ana  you  won't  have  any  ships.  What  you 
will  have  left  will  be  navy  yards  in  which  Government  vessels  are 
built.  We  do  not  build  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  for  peculiar  reasons. 
If  a  man  in  this  coimtry  wants  a  snip  to  so  into  the  foreign  trade, 
what  he  does  is  to  buy  a  f orei^  ship.  He  becomes  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can company — this,  that,  and  the  other  company ,  limited — and  runs 
it  under  a  foreign  flag.  The  coastwise  law,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  country.  That 
is  not  an  ordinary  protected  industry.  It  is  an  industry  on  which 
the  national  defense  itself  rests.  I  ao  not  think  I  need  to  develop 
that  proposition;  it  seems  to  me  obvious  from  the  nature  of  things. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Government  Thomas  Jefferson  was  just 
as  emphatic  on  that  point  as  Alexander  Hamilton.  You  can  look 
up  the  messages  of  the  Presidents  of  this  Nation.  There  has  not  been 
a  man — I  was  going  to  say  that  almost  without  exception  the  men 
we  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  have  insisted  right  strai^t 
through  that  shipbuilding  is  a  vital  industry  to  the  country,  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  hardly  needs  any  discussion  or  elucidation. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Not  shipbuilding  per  se,  but  shipbuilding, 
shipowning,  and  navigation  as  well;  not  the  mere  business  of  building 
boats. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  business  of  building  boats  is  essential  as 
a  part  of  the  natural  defense.    As  a  commercial  proposition 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  made  my  suggestion  there  right  out 
of  your  report.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  report  there 
was  too  much  emphasis  on  mere  shipbuilding  and  not  enough  on 
navigation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  in  the  foreign  trade,  Mr.  Martin,  that  I 
was  talking  about  there.     That  is  on  the  free-ship  proposition. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  finished  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  1  trust  I  have  made  myself  clear  that  I  do  not 
regard  the  building  of  ships  for  the  coastwise  trade  as  at  all  analogous 
to,  or  having  any  relationship  to,  a  protective  tariflf.  I  think  that  the 
coastwise  law  goes  right  to  the  core  of  things.  The  tariflf  law — that 
is  one  thing  up  and  another  thing  down 

Mr.  Stevens.  Your  claim  is  that  the  demand  for  facilities  from 
local  communities  will  be  so  great  as  to  threaten  to  overthrow  the 
traditional  policy  of  this  country  as  to  coastwise  shipbuilding  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  position  I  tried  to  make  clear  in  my 
report,  and  that  is  what  I  mean  to  be  an  answer  to  the  question  I  was 
asked  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  development  of  a 
new  class  of  transportation  on  the  water  by  barges  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  possibiUty  to  an  extent;  to  an  extent 
it  is  speculative.  At  the  present  time,  as  you  know,  a  large  part  of 
the  coal  business  between  Pfew  England  and  the  coal  ports,  Newport 
News  and  Norfolk,  is  done  by  barges- in  tow  of  steamers.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  barge  business  done  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     I  think  it  is  almost  unknown. 

Mr  Stevens.  And  there  is  a  claim  that  a  cargo  of  barley  was  sent 
from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Louis.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  t 
It  was  last  fall,  some  time. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  By  water? 

Mr.  Stevens.  By  rail  and  water.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  By  barge  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  By  barge.     It  was  some  one  of  the  Pacific  coast  ports. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  would  be  through  the  Magellan  Straits;  no 
to  the  Tehauntepec  route  and  thence  by  ba^e  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  was  the  claim  of  the  St.  Louis  papers;  do  you 
know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  ordinary  capacity  of  the  ocean-going 
barges  that  carry  coal  in  cargo  tons  ? 

MT.  Chamberlain.  They  would  run  along  from  1,200  tons  upward. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  many  are  taken  in  a  tow,  usually? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Three,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  such  traffic  could  be  developed  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  the  Pacific  coast  ports  so  that  that 
svstem  of  barge  transportation  is  advantageous  ana  efficient,  wouldn't 
that  solve  tiie  difficulty  that  you  are  considering? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  entirely  a  novel  idea,  that  to  an  extent 
the  Panama  Canal  would  be  a  barge  canal.  Now,  there  is  not  any 
doubt  that  the  barge  svstem  is  going  to  develop  somewhat. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Isn^t  that  the  cheapest  possible  transportation  in 
the  world? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  New  York  State,  as  you  know,  is  spending 
$119,000,000  in  turning  the  Erie  Canal  into  a  barge  canal.  Since 
1882,  by  the  way,  the  shipping  through  the  Erie  canal  has  not  had 
to  pay  tolls. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  not  barge  transportation,  as  it  is  practiced  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  on  some  rivers,  the  cheapest  possible  trans- 
portation in  tiie  world  ? 

Mr.  CHABfBEBLAiN.  Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  that,  unless  there  may  be 
some  transportation  in  some  foreign  places.  I  do  not  think  tnere 
is  any  on  tne  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe.  I  think  there  is  some  large 
business  done  on  the  Rhine  and  possibly  on  the  Danube 

Mr.  Sims.  As  a  class  of  transportation,  isn't  it  the  cheapest? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Evidently.  You  see,  a  barge  requires  for  its 
operation  very  few  men.  In  fact,  they  put  only  tmee  to  five  men  on 
them  some  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  danger  of  their  going  derelict  at  sea  great 
enough  to  discourage  their  use  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  does  not  discourage  their  use,  but  it  is  a 
matter  that  calls  for  legislation.  You  may  recall  that  a  few  years 
ago  the  situation  got  so  bad  that  Congress  passed  a  law  for  the 
regulation  of  those  seagoing  barges,  for  inspection,  length  of  hawsers, 
and  so  forth.  Many  of  these  barges  were  old  square-rigged  ships 
that  had  been  cut  down.  They  had  great  capacity  and  men  just 
took  off  the  top  hamper  and  made  them  into  barges.  They  are  not 
always  very  sound. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there  is  a  sentiment  in 
this  country  that  barge  transportation  is  a  feasible  plan  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  Now,  if  that  be  true,  and  if  that  can  be  developed, 
won't  that  solve  exactly  the  situation  you  have  outUned;  that  is, 
two  things:  First,  that  the  heavy  stuff  from  the  large  distributing 
ports  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  brought  through,  stuff  that  will 
enable  slow  transportation  to  be  had,  such  as  lumber  and  cargoes 
like  that;  while  that  going  back  to  the  Pacific  coast,  heavy  stuff  like 
iron  and  steel  products,  can  be  carried  by  barges,  and  that  the  barges 
will  do  two  things;  first,  they  will  meet  the  heavy  supply  in  the  large 
cities,  and  second,  thev  will  meet  all  kinds  of  demands  m  the  smaller 
communities.     Isn't  that  a  possibiUty? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Undoubtedly;  perhaps  a  probabiUty. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  something  to  be  seen.  Is  it  worth  while 
right  now  to  destroy  that  possibiUty  by  tr3dng  to  continue  a  hothouse 
method  that  would  not  develop  the  cheapest  possible  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  how  it  coiud  destroy  it.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  would  affect  it.  These  barges  will  have  to  pay  toll,  just 
as  a  ship  would.  In  fact,  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  that  gives  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  proposed  box  system  of  measurement. 
If  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  be  the  means  of  these  barges — which  are 
simply  boxes — being  used,  then  all  the  measurement  rules  I  have 
been  talking  about  have  only  a  remote  pertinence.  The  barge  is 
practically  a  box. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Is  not  the  element  of  time  a  very  important  one 
in  the  shipment  of  all  freight  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  should  not  think  that  many  of  the  fruits  of 
California  would  go  through  by  barge. 

Mr.  Knowland.  On  other  freight,  for  instance,  is  the  demand  of 
time  important  ? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  varies  with  the  freight.  Merchandise  is  of 
importance:  coal  would  not  be.  Of  course  the  time  of  deUvery  is 
a  variable  lactor  depending  upon  the  demand  and  the  article  itself. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Would  not  these  minor  ports  get  their 
transportation  facilities?  Where  do  these  commooities  go  from 
these  minor  ports  you  are  now  considering  on  the  Pacific  coast ! 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  They  do  not  go;  that  is  a  business  the  canal 
will  develop. 

The  Chaerman.  Do  you  think  a  diflPerence  of  40  cents  a  ton  in 
the  toUs  would  result  m  securing  a  ship  terminus  at  each  of  those 
little  places  t 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  For  a  steady  line  of  ships  ! 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  that. 

The  Chaibman.  They  might  visit  them  occasionally? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Yes;  and  the  oftener  the  better. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  not  the  port  charges  of  various  kinds 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  They  would  be  very  lai^e  factors. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  they  not  overshadow  that  diflFerence  in 
most  cases  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Local  changes?  In  some  places  they  will  be 
four,  five,  or  six  times  that  amount. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Has  not  the  port  of  New  Orleans  lately  passed 
a  law  reducing  the  port  charges  very  materially  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  have  not  seen  it.  Possibly  you  are  thinking 
of  ike  constitutional  amendment  they  have  passed,  exempting 
American  steamship  companies  which  are  to  run  throug;h  the  caniQ 
from  all  the  various  forms  of  taxes  imposed  in  Louisiana.  That 
amendment  is  in  my  book  here. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  not  a  barge  and  its  cargo  bear  the  smallest 
proportion  of  tolls,  based  on  the  tonnage  system  or  block  displace- 
ment system  of  any  possible  kind  of  vessel  that  passes  through  ike 
canal?  In  other  words,  wouldn't  there  be  the  smallest  rate  of 
tolls  for  such  a  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  No;  it  would  be  lust  the  other  way.  It  would 
be  the  largest,  because  every  square  incn  of  your  barge  can  be  loaded. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Certainly,  and  bears  cargo. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  As  cargo-bearing  tonnage.  The  whole  barge 
pays  toll.  With  a  ship  on  a  net  tonnage  basis,  large  parts  of  it  would 
oe  exempt.  But  the  oarge  crew  will  be  small.  Where  the  steamer 
carries  a  crew  ike  barge  carries  cai^o.  In  proportion  to  the  general 
cost  of  operation— you  are  quite  right  on  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at;  in  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  the  cost  of  tolls,  wouldn't  the  barge  cargo  bear  the  smallest 
rate  of  tolls  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  The  ratio  of  the  tolls  to  the  general  charges  on 
the  barge;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain  if  he  is  coming 
back  at  2  o'clock.     It  is  time  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  have  a  lot  to  ask  you — — 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  Whether  it  is  his  position 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  you  continue  after  the  recess  on  that. 

Thereupon  at  11.66  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
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NAMBS,  ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED,  AND  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES  OF  -IfANAOINO 
OWNERS  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  MERCHANT  VESSELS  HAVING  SIGNAL  LETTERS,  WITH  RIOS, 
NAMES,   AND  GROSS  TONNAGES  OF  VESSELS. 


A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  8-10  Bridge  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KTHF.  St.  8.  Carolyn 2,341 

KR8Q.  St.  8.  DorotV 2,214 

KQNS.  Soh.  Edith 1,263 

KHLB.  Bkn.  Ethel  V.  Boynton 739 

LCBH.  St.  s.  Hilton 3,102 

KVPR.  Sch.  James  T.  MaxweU,  Jr 589 

LBFO.  St.  s.  Jean 3,125 

LBNM.  St.  8.  MUllnocket. 3,336 

LBPS.  St.  8.  Ruth 3,102 

KRCF.  Sch.  SaUie  C.  MarvU 508 

KMNC.  St.  8.  WUhelmlna 1,606 

Alaska  Barge  Co.,  Taooma,  Wash.: 

JRDH.  *Sch.  Big  Bonansa 1,391 

JMNV.  »Sch.  Carondelet 1,368 

JVCN.  *Soh.  James  Dmmmond 1,520 

JRPL.  ♦Sch.  Palmyra. 1,299 

KBRF.  *Soh.  St  James 1,536 

Alaska  Coast  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.: 

KPCW.  St.  s.  Bertha 928 

KBCQ.  St.  8.  Jeanle 1,071 

KNMV.  St  s.  M.  F.  Plant 1,214 

Alaska  Codfish  Co.,  150  Sacramento  Street. 
San  Frandsoo,  Cal.: 

KBLN.  Bkn.  Cifty  of  Papeete 889 

JTQB.  Sch.  John  D.  Spreokels 266 

JVDN.  Sch.  W.  H.  Diamond 390 

Alaska-Paolflo  Steamship  Co.,  Portland,  Me.: 

KNSB.  St  s.  Admiral  Sampson 2,262 

KRGC.  Sts.  Buckman 1,851 

KROF.  St  8.  Watson ^. 1,066 

Alaska    Packers'    Association.    74    Folsom 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat.: 

KRDM.  St  s.  AUtak 115 

JRGK.  Shp.  Bohemia. 1,633 

JRCM.  Bkn.  Centennial 1,286 

KROT.  St  s.  Chllkat 172 

J8CQ.  Shp.  Indiana 1,487 

KFCL.  Sts.  Jennie 127 

KMQV.  St  8.  Kadiak 114 

KPSM.  St  s.  Kvichak 1,063 

J8LV.  Shp.  Llewellyn  J.  Morse 1,392 

KM8Q.  Soh.  Metha  Nelson 460 

KTCB.  St  s.  Nushagak 739 

JRVK.  Soh.  Premier 807 

KLJR.  Soh.  Prosper 241 

JRNP.  Shp.  Santa  Clara 1,635 

KQTL.  Shp.  Star  of  Alaska 1,716 

KPCN.  Bk.  Star  ol Chile 1,001 

KNTH.  Bk.  Star  of  England 1,943 

KPQC.Bk.  Star  of  Finland 1,570 

KQCN.  Shp.  Star  of  France 1,644 

KPWR.  Shp.  Star  of  Greenland 2,148 

KRQT.Bk.  Star  of  Holland 2,131 

KQCV.  Bk.  Star  of  Iceland 1,981 

KPWJ.Bk.  Star  of  India. 1,318 

KQCP.  Shp.  Star  of  Italy 1.613 

KRMH.  Shp.  Star  of  Lapland. 8.331 

KPWV.Bk.  Star  of  Peru 1,027 

KQCR.  Shp.  Star  of  Russia 1,981 

KGWH.  Shp.  Star  of  Scotland 2,293 

KQNB.  Shp.  Star  of  Zealand 3,292 

JVKC.  Shp.  Taooma 1,738 

KRMD.  St.  s.  Unlmak 258 

Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Association,  Port- 
land, Greg.: 

JWMV.  Shp.  Berlin 1,634 

JSNV.  Bk.  Levi  G.  Burgess 1,616 

Alaska  Steam^p  Co.,  Pier  No.  1.  Seattle. 
Wash.: 

KBML.  St  8.  Alameda 8,158 

KNOW.  St  8.  Dlrigo 635 

RXHD.  St  8.  Dolphin 824 

KQNL.  St  8.  Edith 2,369 

K8TP.  St  8.  Jefferson 1,615 

LBQM.  St  8.  Latouche 1.884 

KGV14.  St  8.  Northwestern 8,496 

KPRF.  St  8.  Santa  Ana 1,050 

KWHD.  St  8.  Seward 2,471 

KNRM.  St  s.  Victoria 8.502 

KHNF.Sts.  Yucatan 3.525 

Alen  &  Robinsoa,Box  268,  Hondnhi,  Tfawali: 

KPQN.Sch.Helene....  027 

KNSM.  Soh.  Mary  E.  Foster 060 

KFDR.  Bk.  8.  C.  ADen 690 


AHey,    Raymond,    43    Commeruial    Street, 
Boston.  Mass.: 

JWOS.  Sch.  Eva  A.  Danenhower 228 

JMQR.  Sch.  Flora  Condon 230 

American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  8  Bridge 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

fRNV.  St  s.  Alaskan 8,761 
QJN.  St  s.  American 6,591 

KSOM.  St  8.  Arisonan *.  3,671 

KQDV.  St  8.  Califomlan. 5.707 

KWHV.  St  8.  Columbian 8,579 

LBPN.  Sts.  Georgian 6,606 

KQMW.  St  s.  Hawaiian 5,507 

LBQT.  St  s.  Honolulan 7,059 

KWNG.  St  s.  Isthmian 6,404 

LBMV.  St  s.  Kentucklan 6,608 

KWBC.  St  8.  Mexican 8,679 

K8TN.  St  s.  Mlssourlan 7,914 

KRTF.  St  8.  Nebraskan 4,408 

KRNS.  St  8.  Nevadan 4,403 

KQ8C.  St.  s.  Oregonlan 6,697 

KSBG.  St  8.  Texan. 8,615 

KSJF.  St  s.  Virginian 7,914 

American  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  100  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.:     ^ 

KNRS.  St  8.  Admiral  ^wcy 2.104 

KNSW.  St  8.  Admiral  Farragut 2,104 

KNSQ.  St  s.  Admiral  Schley 2,104 

American-Pacific  Whaling  Co.,  Bay  City. 
Wash.: 

LBWN.  St  s.  Moran 120 

LBWP.  St  8.  Paterscm 120 

American  Towlogand  Lightering  Co.,  Amer- 
ican Building,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

KPST.  St  s.  Buccaneer 228 

JVFH.  Sch.  Luron 1,368 

KPTS,  St  8.  Tormenter 228 

KSGF.  Sch.  Wabash 1,186 

Andrews,  Nelson,  219  Stewart  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

KQJG.  Sch.  Ariel 726 

KHPN.  Sch.  Carrier  Dove 707 

KLND.  Bgn.  Geneva 495 

KVPM.  St  s.  Hoquiam 644 

KWJQ.  St  8.  Tahoe 751 

Arbuckla,  John,  71  Water  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.: 

KVTW.  St  8.  Helen  M.  Field 821 

KMGV.  St  s.  John  Wise 251 

JWQT.  St  8.  Nortb  Amerloao 289 

KTWC.  St  8.  Roosevelt 654 

Associated  Transportation  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.: 

LBNW.  St  8.  Coaiinga 875 

KPWL.Shp.  Falls  of  Clyde 1,800 

LBJN.  St  8.  J.  A.Chanslor 4,938 

KNFS.  Shp.  Marion Chllcott 1,737 

KTN8.  Sch.  Monterey 1,864 

KNRT.  St  8.  Navigator 414 

KNTC.  Sts.  Rosecrans 2,978 

KQCL.  Sch.  Santiago 979 

KVRD.  St  8.  W.  S.  Porter 4,901 

LBTD.  St  8.  Wm.  F.  Herrln 4,918 

Atlantic  and  Caribbean  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  (Red  D  Line),  82  WaU  Street,  New 
Yoric,  N.  Y.: 

KGMT.  St  s.  Caracas 2,886 

KPLQ.  St  s.  Maracalbo 1,771 

KBLP.  St  8.  Merida 517 

LBTQ.  St  s.  Merida 628 

KCWD.Sts.  Philadelphia 2,520 

KQWV.  St  8.  Zulla 1,713 

Atlantic  Coast  Lumber  Corporation,  42 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KVRS.  St  8.  Aragpn 1,450 

KVSC.  St  8.  Katahdln 1,380 

JMRW.  St  8.  Richmond 1,260 

JHRL.  Sch.  St  Mary 708 

Atlantic  Fertniser  and  Oil  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y.: 

LCBD.  St  s.  Herbert  N.  Edwards 328 

LBWC.St8.MartinJ.Marran 308 

LCBN.  St  8.  RoUin  E.  Mason ^ 

KJBW.  St  8.  Walter  Adams ,..     V\ 
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Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies  Steanurhip 
Lines,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KWMG.  St.  8.  Altomaha 2,867 

KVWP.  St.  8.  Oomolgee 2,867 

KVSL.  St.  s.  Ogeechee 2,667 

KVTR.  St.  8.  Ossabaw 2,667 

KVRC.  St.  8.  Satllla 2,667 

Atlantic  Maritime  Co.,  96  Milk  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

LBRW.Sch.  Elk 123 

LBMS.  Sch.  Elsie 137 

JKDP.  Sch.  Harry  O.  Shepherd 213 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 

KTNF.  St.  8.  AUantio 129 

KVSq.  St.  s.  Radiant 81 

Atlantic  Snipping  Co.,  Stonington,  Conn.: 

KDMG.  abh.  Benjamin  F.  Poole 1, 156 

KVCH.  Sch.  Clara  Davis 680 

KVJW.  Sch.  Fannie  Presoott 404 

LBGC.  Sch.  Florence  Howard 863 

KJSFQ.  Sch.  Hope  Sherwood 686 

Avery,  James  F.,  07  South  Street,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.: 

JSTC.  Bk.  Bertha 177 

KBC W.  Sch.  Bertha  D.  Nickerson 143 

KOFM.  Sch.  Margarett 138 

HRSW.  Sch.  T.  Towner 197 

Ayer,  Fred  W.,  Bangor.  Me.: 

HBRL.  Sch.  A.  P.  Kindberg 226 

JNKL.  Sch.  Andrew  Neblnger 293 

JNBP.  Sch.  Annie  P.  Chase 266 

HFLK.  Sch.  C.  B  Clark 194 

J8KB.  Sch.  Eagle 102 

KBTP.  Sch.  Elsie  A.  Bayles 296 

KSTJ.  Sch.  Fred  W.  Aver 387 

JNBV.  Sch.  Grace  Davis 401 

JPBC.  Sch.  Ida  B.  Gibson 235 

JDBS.  Sch.  Irene  E.  Meservey 244 

HKGM.  Sch.  Iietta 199 

JSin¥.  Sch  Kit  Carson 211 

HMNG.  Sch.  Lizzie  D.  SmaU 190 

HJNP.  Sch.  N.  E.  Ayer 249 

HQBP.  Sch.  R.  L.  Tay 161 

JTBQ.  Sch.  Reuben  Eastman 115 

Backlund,  Ellen  M.,  Ballard,  Wash.: 

KJW8.  Sch.  Transit 647 

KLBT.  Sch.  Volante 125 

Bailey,  George,  Perth  Ambov,  N.  J.: 

itNDJ.  Sch.  Charles  G.  Mdicott 856 

KPSD.  Sch.  Malcolm  Baxter,  Jr 1, 732 

Baker  Transportation  Co.,  29  Broadway,  New 

KPqs'.  Bdt.  Powel 1,204 

KCMB.  BchSterHng 2,364 

JRWL.  Sch.Holton 1,350 

Baker-Whitely  Coal  Co.,  Keyser  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md.: 

KPHG.  St.  s.  Britannia 240 

KTHW.  St.  8.  Columbia 212 

Baltimore  &  Carolina  Steamship  Co.,  607 
Union  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

KLWC.  St.  8.  Matflda  Weems 1,322 

KCQJ.  St.  8.  Theodore  Weems 926 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  Baltimore  and 
Charles  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

LBG8.  St.  8.  George  L.  Potter 220 

KTQB.  St.  8.  Geo.  F.  Randolph 211 

KVFG.  St.  8.  Hugh  L.  Bond,  Jr 212 

Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Pier  10,  Light 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

KWJF.  St.s.  Florida 2,185 

JVND.  St.s.  Gaston 846 

KVNS.  St.  8.  Raleigh 1,185 

Barbour,  Charles  A.,  Bangor,  Me.: 

JRST.  Sch.  American  Team 376 

KHBG.  Sch.CellaF 412 

KBFW.  Sch.  Hattie  H.  Barbour 301 

Barry,  Carlos,  Union  Bank,  New  London, 
Conn.: 

KGRH.  Sch.  Annie  B.  Mitchell 468 

KRJW.  Sch.  Charies  H.  KUnck 622 

KTGR.  Sch.  George  E.  Klinck 560 

KSGV.  Sch.  William  Booth 545 

Baxter,  J.  H.,  Lumbermen's  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

KMRT.  Sch.  Albert  Meyer 450 

KRFH.  Sch.  Alpena. 970 

H.  Doc.  680, 6^2 57 


Bay  Stftte  Flahhig  Co.,  22  T  Wharf,  Boston, 

LBVJ.  St.s.  Crest 244 

LBQJ.  St.s.  Foam 244 

LBRT.  St.s.  Ripple 244 

KVDN.  St.s.Spray 288 

Beattie,  John,  estate  of,  Leetes  Island  Conn.: 

KPCG.  Sch.  American  Eagle 148 

JKGT.  Sch.  John  S.  Giimore 117 

KDJG.  Sch.  Tom  BeatUe 140 

Benedict-Manson  Marine  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.: 

KBMV.  Sch.  Alice  B.  Phillips 621 

KJND.  Sch.  Bayard  Barnes 1,005 

KWMF.  Sch.  Bertha  L.  Downs 716 

JVBC.  Sch.  Bessie  C.  nach 341 

KDNV.  Sch.  Cliilde  Harold 781 

KWJM.  Sch.  Dean  E.  Brown 719 

KSBF.  Sch.  Frank  W.  Benedict 534 

KLWP.  Sch.  Gen'l  E.  S.  Greeley 1,306 

KJVF.  Sch.  George  E.  Dudley 407 

KGND.  Sch.  George  M.  Grant 1,254 

JVMH.  Sch.  Helen  H.  Benedict 770 

KJNG.  Sch.  James  Davidson 451 

KFBL.  Sch.  Jennie  E.  Righter 647 

K^iV'QN.  Seh.  Jessie  A.  Bishop 754 

KHMQ.  Boh.  LvnianM.  Law 1,300 

BIWPB.  Sch.  Afary  Manson  Gruener....  715 

KOJW.  Bch.  Massasoit 1,377 

KQNG.  Sch.  May  V,  Neville 1,191 

LBHD.  Boh.  Wiljiain  K.  Bnrnham. 772 

JTSK.  Sch.  Zacchcus  isherman 767 

BickneU,  Charles  E.,  Rockland,  Me.: 

JPFV.  Sch.  Annie  A.  Booth 208 

JPDS.  Sch.  Theresa  Wolf 307 

Billing,  George  E.,  310  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KNDL.  Sch.  Annie  M.  CampbeU 565 

KQSV.  Sch.  Balboa 777 

KLSG.  Sch.  C.  S.  Holmes 430 

KNFW.  Sch.  Endeavor ^ 565 

KNJT.  Sch.  Eric ^ 574 

KDVF.  Sch.  Fred  E.  Sander 403 

KSHM.  Sch.  George  E.  BiUings 1,260 

KRQC.  Sch.  H.  K.  Hall 1,237 

KMVS.  Sch.  Inca 1.014 

KQPJ.  Sch.  James  Tnft 1,274 

JWBS.  Sch.  John  Smith 588 

KMJS.  Sch.  John  A.  Campbell 545 

KPLT.  Sch.  Lottie  Bennett.... 506 

KLMH.  Sch.  Lyman  D.  Foster 777 

KMHW.  Sch.  Nokomis 545 

KQJP.  Sch.  Ruth  E.  Godfrey 597 

KWHP.  Sch.  Shna-Yak 839 

KJVL.  Sch.  W.  H.  Talbot 816 

KLHP.  Sch.  Wm.  Bowden 778 

KPQF.  Sch.  Wm.  H.  Smith 5G6 

KPGB.  Sch.  Winslow 566 

BIrdsaU.   Amos,  Jr.,   113  Walnut   Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

KLHR.  Sch.  Agnes  Manning 988 

KMBP.  Sdi.  J.  Homes  Birdsall 1,520 

KGLF.  Sch.  John  B.  Manning 1, 190 

Blackbnm,  Samuel  P.,  13  Coentles  Slip, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

JGVK.  Sdi.  Ann  Louisa  Lockwood 338 

KHWS.  Sch.  Laura  M.  Lunt 567 

Boggs,  Edwin  P.,  31  Commercial  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

KVBN.  Sch.  Charles  Whittemore 693 

KHML.  Sch.  Francis  Goodnow 359 

KSVP.  Sch.  George  D.  Edmands 541 

K JGR.  Sch.  Thos.  H.  Lawrence 374 

Bossert,  Louis,  &  Son,  Grand  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.: 

KTNB.  Sch.  John  Bossert. 601 

KTDL.  Sch.  Louis  Bossert 606 

Boston  A   Gloucester  Steamboat  Co.,  244 
Atlaatio  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.: 

KMGW.  St.  s.  Cape  Ann 718 

KBLV.  St.  8.  City  of  Gloucester 560 

Boston,  Nahant  &  Pines  Steamboat  Co.,  84 
State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.: 

JTFK.  St.  p.  Gen»l  Lincohi 306 

JSHM.  St  p.  Governor  Andrew 497 
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Boston  Pilots'  Rcdief  Society,  Lewis  Wharf, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

KMPR.  8ch.  Liberty 118 

KPVM.  Sell.  Louise 102 

KPHN.  Sch.  Vanina W 

Bowen,  Joseph  A^  Fall  River,  Mass.: 

KJFM.  Sch.  Fanny  C.  Bowen 1,007 

KPNB.  Sch.  Mary  W.  Bowen 2,lfi3 

Bownc,  William  B.,  66  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.: 

KIIJU.  Sch.  Alice  Holbrook 722 

KJHQ.  Sch.  Katherine  D.  Perry 1,126 

Brainerd,  Frank,  Portland,  Conn.: 

HBPO.  Sch.  A.  G.  Peaso 74 

K\V  RG.  Sch.  Frank  Brainerd 254 

HJTL.  Sch.  Helen  P 14» 

Brower,  E.  M. .27  Kilby  Street, Boston, Mass.: 

KPVVM.  Bk.  FoohngSuey '. 1,048 

KQCF.  Bk.  Nuuanu 1,029 

Brooks,  Joseph  W.,  jr.,  Madison,  Md.: 

KFDS.  Sch.  Grace  Seymour 633 

KSPT.  Sch.  Phillips  M.  Brooks 243 

Brown.  Sidney  A..  New  London,  Conn.: 

JPFW.  Sch.  Do  Mory  Gray 401 

JNRL.  Sch.  Rebecca  J.  Moulton 589 

JQHW.  Srh.  Rodney  Parker 440 

JQFN.  Sch.  Sarah  and  Lucy 252 

Buffalo  Transit  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

KJFD.  St.  s.  Lackawanna 2,015 

KJFH.  St.  s.  Scraaton. 2,015 

California  &  Oregon  ilo&st  Steamship  Co., 
Merchants*  Ext-hange  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: 

KBIVD.  St.s.  AUianoe 679 

KPVF.  8t.8.NomeClty 939 

California  Shipping  Co.,  Hansford  Building, 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal.: 

JWNF.  Shp.  Abner  Cobum 1,972 

JSQK.  Shp.  Alex  Gibson 2,191 

KBDM.  Shp.  Governor  Robie 1,712 

KJVM.  Bk.  Pactolos 1,673 

Cape  Cod  Steamship  Co.,  131  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

KQFV.  St.8.CapeCod 657 

KG  Pqi  St.  8.  Dorothy  Bradford 1, 746 

Carey,  F.  W..  112  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: 

KTMP.  Sch.  Hugh  Hogan 392 

KRTM.  Sch.  Oakland 418 

KSQD.  Sch.  Sausalito 367 

Carleton,  Norwood  &  Co.,  Rookport,  Me.: 

KRHD.  Sch.  Annie 613 

KSCO.  Sch.  Edgar  W.  Murdook 1,451 

Carleton,  Ralph  W.,  Rookport,  Me.: 

KLDJ.  Sch.  AdeliaT.  Carleton 247 

KLCV.  Sch.  Hattie  C.  Luce 836 

Caspar  Lumber  Co..  210  Hayward  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KWMB.  St.s.  Caspar 648 

KNOP.  SLs.Samoa. 877 

Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Co.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.: 

KDTG.  St.  s.  Homer  Ramsdell 1,181 

KDJQ.  St.  8.  Newburrii 1,033 

Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  143  Liberty 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
KPFW.  Sch.C.R.  R.ofN.J.  No.8....      968 
K<M)B.  Sch.  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  No.  15....      963 

KSFO.  St.  B.  Honeybrook. 873 

KFOR.  St.  8.  Monmouth 1,440 

KMBJ.  St.  8.  Nottingham 408 

KSHV.  St.8.  Roeelle 220 

JTVq.  Sdi.  WUkesbarre 1,678 

Central  Vermont  Transportation  Co.,  Port- 
land, Me.: 

KWVJ.  St «.  New  London 2,818 

LBCP.  St.  8.  Now  York 2,818 

Chadwick,  C.  W.,  &  Co.  (Inc.),  80  South 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
HPQW.  Sch.  Oliver  Ames 456 

Oiadwick,  Cyrus  W.,  30  South  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.: 
KMBL.  Sch.  Helena 184 

Charles  Nelson  Co.,  St.  Clair  Building,  16  Cal- 
ilbmla  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KNLF.  St.  8.  Charles  Nelson 629 

KWPF.  St.8.  Fakson 1,838 

KQTC.  Bkn.  James  Johnson 1,149 

KFGS.  St.8.  Lakme 629 

JVMC.  Bkn.  Mary  Winkelman. 622 


Charifis  Nelson  Co.— Contfarasd. 

KQJM.  Sch.  Minnie  A.  Caine 880 

KFHG.  St.  8.  North  Fork 322 

KLNJ.  Sch.  O.  M.  KeUogg 393 

KWPM.  St.  8.  Riverside 1,838 

KPNR.  Sch.  S.  T.  Alexander 779 

KRLQ.  Bkn.  ThoB.  P.  Emigh L040 

Chesapeake  Steamship  Co.,  Light  and  Lee 
Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

KMQD.  St.s.  AUanta 2,094 

KPRH.  St.8.  Augusta 2,372 

KDFB.  St.  8.  Baltimore 1,413 

KWBD.  St  8.  Columbia 2,582 

Chesbrough,  F.  P.,  141  Milk  Street,  Boston, 

KHNQ.  St.s.  Kanav     i  2,182 

KQTW.  St.s.  Kennel>ec.. 2,183 

Chisholm,  John,  Gloucester,  Mass.: 

KTWB.  Sch.  Conqueror 139 

KLCR.  Sch.  Judique 121 

KLGM.  Sch.  Madonna 115 

Clark,  Eleujer  W.,  Portland,  Me.: 

KSFH.  Sch.  Addle  M.  Lawrence 2,807 

KVRT.  Sch.  Alice  M.  Lawrence 3,132 

KGQJ.  Sch.  Alicia  B.  Crosby 1,113 

KT^.  Sch.  Camilla  May  Page 688 

JTQL.  Bk.  Carrie  Wiuslow.; 943 

KHCQ.  Sch.  ("harlirs  l>av('nport. 1,297 

KMCR.    .-v),   ;  ..;.i  i,.  lwUi>;,.iL 950 

KWSL.  Sch.  Edward  B.  Winslow 8,424 

KWND.  Sch.  Edward  J.  Lawrence 3,360 

KTPJ.  Sch.  Evelyn  W.  Hinkly 686 

KFBD.  Sch.  Frank  T.  Stinson 994 

KHRW.  Sch.  George  E.  Waloott 1,563 

KSTV.  Sch.  Henry  F.  Kreger 1,250 

KGHQ.  Sch.  Jacob  S.  Winslow 910 

KLMV.  Sch.  James  W.  ElweU 1,192 

KJGM.  Sch.  John  B.  CoTle 685 

KHVF.  Sch.  Lizzie  E.  Deimison 528 

KHJD.  Sch.  Major  Pickands 984 

KMFH.  Sch.  Mary  E.  Palmer 1,528 

KNTD.  Sch.  Nathaniel  T.  Pahner 2, 440 

KQFH.  Sch.  Ninetta  M.  Porcella 501 

KQNR.  Sch.  Oakley  C.  Curtis 2,374 

KTNC.  Sch.  Ruth  E.  Merrill 3,008 

Cleveland.  Benjamin  D.,  21  Fifth  Street,  New 
Bedford.  Mass.: 

KFCW.  Sch.  A.  E.  Whyland 180 

JMHQ.  Bg.  Daisy 439 

Clyde  Steamship  Co.,  Flar  36,  North  River, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KHNP.  St  8.  Algonquin 2,833 

KQVN.  St  8.  Apache 4,145 

KRBV.  St  8.  Arapahoe. 4,145 

KNMQ.  Sts.Carib 2,087 

KDNP.  St  8.  Cherokee 2,556 

KTSQ.  St  8.  Chippewa 2,696 

KMLR.  St  8.  Comanche 3,856 

KVTD.  St  8.  Delaware 1,907 

JLHW.  St  8.  George  W.  Clyde 1,848 

K8DT.  St  8.  Huron 3,318 

KQCN.  St  s.  Iroquois 3,601 

KVNW.  St8.Katahdln 2,696 

KWRL.  St  8.  Mohawk 4,623 

KTHN.  St  8.  Mohican 2,255 

KNGQ.  Sts.Navahoe 1,879 

JRFO.  St  8.  New  York 2,589 

KTVC.  St  8.  Onondaga. 2,696 

KVWJ.  St  8.  Pawnee 1,907 

KDNS.  St  8.  Seminole. 2,566 

KLDH.  Sts.  Winyah 1,682 

Coast  Shipping  Co.,  70  Fremont  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

KRGP.  Sch.A.  F.Coats. 617 

KR8M.  Sch.Melrose 615 

KGCS.  Sch.  Oceania  Vance 445 

Coastwise  Steamship  Co.,  33  Broad  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

LBJH.  St  8.  Coastwtoe. 4,015 

LBJR.  8t  8.  Transportotion 4,0U 

Coastwise  Steamship  &  Barge  Co.,  BaOey 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash.: 

JQKL.  Sch.  America 2,064 

JRVC.  Bk.  Haydn  Brown 864 

JNMT.  Bk.  Louisiana 1,438 

JSPH.  Sch.  St  David 1,676 

Coastwise  Transportation  Co.,  81  New  Street, 
New  York.,  N.  Y.: 

JWPS.  Sch.  Isaiah  K.  Stetson 313 

JHBH.  Sch.  William  L.  EUdns 241 
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CoastwlM    Tniuportatlni   Co.,    33    Broad 
Street,  Boston,  Mms.:  ^  ^  ^^ 

KiiiF.  Sch.  Qeorge  P.  Hudson 2,268 

KQQL.  Sch.  George  W.  Wells 2,970 

KHRQ.  Sch.  Henry  W.  Cramp 1,«2» 

KTLR.  Sch.  Marcus  L.  Urann 1,890 

KTFO.  Sch.  Margaret  HaskeU 2,114 

KTMQ.  Sch.  Samuel  J.  Ooucher 2,547 

KQMC.  Sch.  Van  Aliens  Bonghton 2,129 

KSRL.  Sch.  WUliam  L.  Douglas 3,708 

Cobb,  WUliam  T^  Rockland,  Me.:  _ 

JNLV.  Sch.  Brigadier 103 

KHOM.  Sch.  Carrie  E.  Look 630 

JPTC.  Sch.  J.  R.  Bodwell 224 

KJHV.  Sch,  Lena  White 128 

Colonial  Navigation  Co.,  Pier  30,  North  River, 
New  York,  nTy.: 

KJCV.  St.  8. Concord 1,248 

KJBV.  St.  8.  Lexington 1,248 

Columbia  River  Packers'  Association,  As- 
toria, Oreg.:  ^  ^^ 

JVPM.  Shp.  Reoce 1,924 

JHDO.  Shp.  St.  Nicholas 1,798 

Commercial  Towboat  Co.,  Commercial  Wharf, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

KHOW.'Sch.Aice 839 

LBFR.  St,  s.  Charles  W.  Parker,  jr 277 

KMVC.  Sch.Clara 828 

KPMD.  Sch.  Edith 869 

KPVL.  Sch.  Flora 885 

KQFC.  Sch.  Grace 877 

LCDG.  8ch.Helen 1,285 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Continental  Building, 
BalUmore,  Md.: 

KCDM.  St.  s.  Charles  F.  Mayer 1, 218 

KNHD.  St.  a.  CnriMriwl — 377 

KPJT.  St  8.  QeorpvCreek 309 

KNMD.  Sch.  Number  Five 909 

KNMP.  Sch.  Number  Six 910 

KNSP.  ScJl  Number  7 898 

KNTG.  Sch.  Number  Eight 924 

KNVC.  Sch.  Number  Nine 909 

KNSJ.  Sch.  Number  Ten 897 

KNWR.  Sch.  Number  Twelve 930 

KPBC.  Sch.  Number  Fourteen 927 

KPBS.  Sch.  Number  Fifteen 912 

KPCV.  Sch.  Number  Sixteen 929 

KPDQ.  Sch.  Number  Seventeen 935 

KPHD.  Sch.  Number  Eighteen 936 

KPJS.  Sch.  Number  Nineteen 932 

KPLW.  Sch.  Number  Twenty 940 

KQRM.  Sch.  Number  Twenty-one 906 

KPDS.  Sch.  Number  Twenty-three .  1, 035 

KVPH.  Sch.  Number  Twenty-four 1, 666 

KVPT.  Sch.  Number  Twenty-flve 1,666 

LBTN.  Soh.  Number  Twenty-seven 1,290 

KNWJ.  St.  s.  Piedmont 391 

KPVM.  St  s.  Savage 410 

Cook,  Henry  W.,  222  Lafayette  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

JSTM.  Sch.  Dom  Pedro  n 489 

KCVG.  Sch.  Julia  Rollins 616 

JSPR.  Sch.  Vfrginia 704 

KTHL.  St  s,  Wellington 834 

Costa,   Leandro  J.,  Jr.,  22   Prince  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

KWLD.  Sch.  Edith  Silveira 86 

KWVD.  Sch.  Mary  De  Costa 101 

Coetellq,  C.  H..  Mobile.  Ala.: 

JTRD.  Sch.  Josephine 366 

KHDV.  Sch.  Laura  L.  Sprague 694 

Cramer,  John  H.,  Tuokerton,  N.  J.: 

KCHV.  Sch.  H.  S.  Lanfiair 402 

JPRC.  Sch,  Virginia  Rulon 280 

Crockett,  Walter  E,,  2  Stone  Street,  New 
York,  N.  v.: 

JWHQ.  Sch.  Charles  H.  Sprague S18 

JLFD.  Sch.  F.  H.  Odiome 323 

CroweU,  Joseph,  Provincetown,  Mass.: 

KLDV.  Sch.  Gov.  RusseU 136 

KLJ P.  Sch.  Harvester 106 

KVCJ.  Sch.  Rose  Dorothea 147 

CroweU,  Peter  H.,  33  Broad  Street,  Boston, 

KP'jG.  Sch.  EsteUe  Krieger 1,172 

KRLB.  Sch.  James  Pierce 1,664 

KTJO.  Sch.  Margaret  Thomas 1,427 

JVFD.  Sch.  Robert  Graham  Dun 696 


CroweU  &  Thnrtow,  33  Broad  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.: 

KTHV.  Sch.  Augustus  H.  Babcock 1,689 

KHQT.  Sch.  Bessie 640 

KMOB.  Sch.  Dora 826 

KSWB.  Sch.  Edward  H.  Cole L791 

KSTW.  Sch.  Helen  Thomas 1,470 

KSCF.  Sch.  Samuel  W.  Hathaway 1,038 

Crown  Lumber  Co..  San  Frandsoo,  OaL: 

JVRC.  Sch.  Halcyon 298 

KDSN.  B;ni.  Lorllne 358 

Cuba    UisUliinK   Co.,    40    Exchange  Place, 
Kew  York,  N.  V.: 

LBRF.  St.  s.  Currier 4, HI 

LBHW.  Sch.  Flfi 868 

LBJC.  Sch.  Gradela 868 

Cummer,  Arthur  G.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

KVTG.  Sch.  Jackson rille 620 

KTRW.  Sch.  South  East 869 

KTJF.  Sch.  South  Land 869 

Cunningham  &  Thompson,  Gloucester,  Mass.: 

KRHG.  Sch.  Aloha 138 

KLPS.  Sch.  Arbutus 120 

KQPD.  Sch.  Arkona 133 

KTFQ-  Sch.  Cavalier 186 

KOnK.  Sch.  Corona 119 

KTJH.  Soh.  InRonmr 148 

KVn^if.    ^r-v-     Vo"-;^ 110 

.>  .  .  II.  Sch.  IiiUei>«iiUimcc!  TL 146 

Cunningham  &  Thompson  Co.,  Gloucester, 
Mass.: 

KWFD.  Srti.  Arethusa 157 

KJWO.  Soh.  Jennie  B.  Hodgdon. 118 

LBjq.  Soh.  Rhodora 116 

KLMD.  Sch.  8.  P.  Willaid 127 

KBQW.  dL  s.  Saladhi 137 

Daris  Coal  A  Coke  Co.,  Contfaiental  Trust 
Building.  Baltimore,  Md.: 

KPQM.  Sch.  Elk  Garden 847 

KPTT.  Sch.  Hampshh^ 830 

Davis,  Fred  L.,  Gloucester,  Mass.: 

KLOW.  Soh.GeorgieCampbd] 114 

LBMR.  Sch.  Premier 138 

KWRV.  Sch.  Rex 131 

Deering,  Gardiner  G.,  Bath,  Me.: 

KNST.  SchBoyds 473 

KTNR.  Soh.  Dorothy  B.  Barrett 2,088 

KMVB.  Sch.  Edward  E.  Briry 1,613 

KLMG.  Sch.  Edwtai  R.  Hunt 1,132 

KVNT.  Soh.  ElJBha  Atkins 1,269 

KSHL.  Sch.  Gardiner  G.  Deering 1,982 

KPCT.  Sch.  Henry  O.  Barrett 1,807 

KGBC.  Sch.  Horatio  L.  Baktv 829 

KMJN.  Sch.  Lewis  H.  Goward 1,191 

KGMQ.  Sch.  Lydia  M.  Deering 1,224 

KQPR.  Sch.  Malcolm  B.  Seavet 1,247 

KRHQ.  Soh.  Mary  F.  Barrett 1,833 

(See  G.  G.  Deering  Co.) 

Degnon  Contracting  Co.,  60  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y.: 

KNST.  Sch.Boyd 473 

J PCG.  Sch.  Charles  Lawrence. 436 

HFLN.  Sch.Doris 728 

JQBG.  Sip.  George  Moon 917 

KNSV.  Sch.  Parks 474 

JNMC.  Sip.  Sumner  R.  Mead 1,035 

HPLR.  Sch.  William  L.  Creegan 556 

KQP8.  Soh.  Whitman 477 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  Co., 
HobokeB,N.J.: 

KTSF.  Sch.Avondale 1,111 

KVDW.  St.s.  BamardSTille 181 

HKDB.  Sch.  Hatteras 788 

KQJR.  St.  s.  Lackawanna 340 

K8MB.  St.  s.  Montclair 130 

KVBG.  Sch.  Waverly 1,000 

LBHQ.  St.s.  Fulton 229 

LBHS.  Sch.  Delawanna 1,290 

Keeney,  Griswold.  I.,  10  Fulton  Fish  Market, 
NewYork,N.Y.: 

KTRG.  Sch.  Benjamhi  M.  Wallace 77 

KVGR.  Sch.  Norseman 90 

Kentfield,  Edward  E.,  318  Stewart  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

JSWP.  Bk.  C.  D.  Bryant 929 

KDLP.  Bkn.  Planter 524 

Kfanball,  Lee,  Mobile,  Ala.: 

KWPQ.St.s.  E.T.Chamberlato 199 

KW8B.St.s.Leroy 304 
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King  &  Winge  Codfish  Co.,  1001  West  Aye- 
nue.  Seattle,  Wash.: 

JWNC.  Sch.  Harold  Btekum 192 

JVHL.Sch.Vega 345 

Kirchmaim.    Henry,    Merchants'    Exchange 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KQHB.  ^h.  Commerce 668 

KRBM.  Soh.  Eldorado 881 

KPLN.  Sch.  Phillpptoe 623 

Knickerbocker  Steam  Towage  Co.,  Bath,  Me.: 

KTCP.  St. S.Imperial IflO 

KVQS.  St.  8.  Princess 151 

Knowland,  Joseph,  16  Califomia  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

KQPB.  Sch.  Alvena 772 

JWSV.  Sch.  Beulah 356 

KRVO.  Sch.  CaroUne 611 

KQMP.  Sch.  Irene 772 

KHND.  Sch.  EJng  Cyrus n7 

JWKH.Sch.LUy 142 

KLGD.  Sch.  Louise 845 

KJBH.  Sch.  Lucy 809 

KHTS.  Sch.  Sadie 310 

KOFV.Sch.W.F.Jewett 474 

Kruse,  Emil  T.,  23  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: 

KWQB.  St.s.  Doris 725 

KSTQ.  St.  s.  Elisabeth 363 

KVT8.  St.  s.  Helene 672 

L.  E.  White  Lumber  Co.,  Balboa  BuUding, 
Second  and  Market  Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: 

KDSP.  St.  s.  Alcatras 255 

KTPO.  St.  s.  Helen  P.  Drew 286 

L.  N.  Dantzler  Lumber  Co.,  Moss  Point, 
Miss.: 

KVDF.  Sch.  Elisabeth  Dantsler 434 

KHWV.  Oa.  s.  L.  N.  Dantjsler 139 

KQRS.  Sch.  Susie  B.  Dantsler 229 

Lamberts  Point  Towboat  Co.,  NorftA,  Va.: 

JPMO.  Sch.  Occidental 1,682 

KJBL.  St.  s.  Triton 259 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  143  Liberty 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KWQV.  Sch.  Allontown 842 

LBKN.  Sch.  Coaldale 831 

KWQM.  Sch.  Easton 830 

KWRB.  Sch.  Greenwood 967 

KWPL.Sch.  Hauto 830 

Eastern  and  Southern  Navigation  Co.,  Port- 
land, Me.: 

JWRV.  8ch.  Harold  B.  Cousens 879 

JVQL.  Sch.  Lucia  Porter 332 

Eaton,    George  H.,  Calais,  Me.: 

HNGQ.  Sch.  Moonlight 196 

HQLB.  Sch.  Rebecca  G.  Whilldhi 220 

JQRD,  Sch.  Sarah  Eaton 199 

Eavon,  Henry  B.,  Calais,  Me.: 

HLKT.  Sch.  Julia  and  Martha 117 

HNGF.  Sch.  Madagascar 112 

Edwards,  Joseph  T.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.: 

JTCN.  Sch.  Cameo 243 

KWSJ.  Sch.  Mystic 259 

Elliottj  George,  Thomaston,  Me.: 

KHRF.  Sch.  Abble  Bowker 191 

JPQF.  Sch.  Alice  Murphy 425 

JWNK.  Sch.  Carrie  Strong 473 

KHRJ.  Sch.  D.  H.  Rivers 1,072 

KSRF.  Sch.  E.  Marie  Brown 456 

KTMH.  Sch.  E.  Starr  Jones 916 

JVWT.  Sch.  Elisa  Levensaler 159 

HFNV.  Sch.  Ella  F.  CroweU 164 

KJRL.  Sch.  Ella  M.  Willey 841 

KCPM.  Sch.  Hattle  Dunn 435 

KJVS.Sch.  Joseph  W.  Hawthorn 585 

KPJV.  Sch.  L.  Herbert  Taft 1,492 

JVLS.  Sch.  Lizrie  B.  Willey 678 

KDVL.  Sch.  PWneas  W.  Sprague 788 

KQLR.  Sch.  Republic 801 

KGMW.  Sch.  Robert  McFarland 641 

KGQW .  Sch.  Thomas  S.  Dennison 1, 491 

KRDH.  Sch.  William  H.  Yerkes 1,498 

KGCJ.  Sch.  Willie  H.  ChUd 626 

(See  Dunn  &  Elliott  Co.) 

Emery.  Daniel  S.,  estate  of,  114  State  Street, 
Boston,  liass.: 

KSRJ.  Sch.  Eleanor  F.  Bartram 1, 114 

HRKN.  Sob.  St.  Croix 234 


Emery,  Ralph  C,  114  State  Street,  Boston, 

KCRL.Bkn.  Allanwflde 638 

JRWS.  Bkn.  Antloch 966 

KPTB.  Sch.  Calumet 1,241 

KSWD.Sch.  Frontenao 1,704 

KQGV.  Sch.  Geneva 874 

KGTS.  Bkn.  John  S.  Emery 919 

KRJQ.  Soh.  Kenwood 929 

KHPJ.  Bkn.  Kremlta 788 

JSVO.  Bk.  Penobscot 1,133 

KJRC.  Sch.  S.  G.  Haskell 681 

KVCN.  Sch.  Tifton 594 

Erie  Land  &  Improvement  Co.,  care  of  Erie 
Railroad  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

KHFW.  St.  s.  Daniel  Wiflard 361 

KMRB.  Sch.  Weehawken 448 

Erie  R,  R.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

KTDB.  St.  s.  Nanuet 217 

KTDC.  St.  8.  WaverlT 217 

Eschen.  J.  C,  24  Califomia  Street,  San  Fran- 
clsoq,Cal.: 

KNHJ.  Sch.  H.  D.  Bendlxsen 641 

KNQT.  Soh.  James  H.  Bmoe 583 

KJTW.Sch.R.W.Bartlett , 621 

Faulkinffham,  Otis  B.,  Jonesport,  Me.: 

KCRS.  Sch.  James  B.  Jordan 722 

KLTQ.  Sch.  Margaret  B.  Roper 414 

Fooks,  Daniel  J.,  Laurel,  Del.: 

KTJP.  Sch.  Anna  M.  Hudson 338 

KSHN.  Sch.  Edward  R.  Balrd,  Jr 279 

KLPN.  Sch.  Grace  G.  Bennett 210 

KVFa  Sch.  Judge  PennewiU 439 

KJWQ.  Sch.  Le^n  J.  Marvel 183 

KSCV.  Sch.  Victor  C.  Records 293 

Freeman,  R.  R.,  95  Commercial  Street,  Boa- 
ton.  Mass.: 

KPSN.  Sch.  Future 613 

KTPN.  Sch.  Orleans 7a 

Fritch,  J.  Homer,  200  Fife  Building,  1  Drumm 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL: 

KWRT.  St.s.Cark)8 865 

LBHK.  St.  s.  Carmel 633 

KLCH.  St.  8.  Homer 501 

G.  G.  Deeiing  Co.,  Bath,  Me.: 

LBSF.  Sch.  Lydia  McLellan  Baxter....  1,352 

LBGK.  Sch.  Mary  L.  Baxter 1,036 

LCDK.  Sch.  Montrose  W.  Houck 1,104 

KWMH.  Sch.  William  R.  Wilson 1,385 

{See  Deering,  Gardiner  G.) 

George  T.   Moon  Co.,  New   Fulton   Fish 
Market,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KTQH.  Sch.  Emma  and  Helen 94 

KTQJ.  Sch.  LiUaB.  Femald 82 

GiUett  Lumber  A  Transportation  Co.,  Tampa 
Fla.: 

KRPM.  Sch.  Brasos 226 

KNQB.  Sch.  Saml.  T.  Beacham 185 

Gilbert  Transportatton  Co.,  Mystic,  Conn.: 

KBMQ.  Sch.  Fortuna 612 

JVNS.  Sch.  Jennie  8.  HaU 460 

Globe  Navigation  Co.,  Globe  Building,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.: 

KSQL.  Sch.  Alex.  T.  Brown. 788 

KTDF.  Sch.  J.  W.  Clise 845 

KSDB.  Sch.  Wilbert  L.  Smith 848 

KRLM.  Sch.  Wm.  Nottingham 1,204 

KRVD.  Sch.  Willis  A  Holden 1,188 

Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass.: 

KLBQ.  Sch.  Alice  R.  Lawson 121 

KRFV.  Sch.  Annie  M.  Parker 133 

KVMP.  Sch,  Athlete 132 

KWSR.  Ga.  s.  Benjamin  A.  Smith 14G 

KGQW.  Sch.  Essex. 116 

K8FT.  Sch.  Fannie  A.  Smith 122 

KRC8.  Sch.  Flirt 119 

KPNS.  Sch.  Gossip 122 

KRFW.  Sch.  Harry  A.  Nickerson 133 

KNVP.  Sch.  J.  J.  Flaherty 162 

KPRN.  Sch.  John  R.  Bradley 112 

KTQM.  Sch.Inno 119 

KRPJ.  Sch.  Kneo 119 

KNVQ.  Sch.  Ludnda  I.  LoweU 110 

KSND.  Sch.  Mary  F.  Curtis 121 

KRHS.  Sch.  Massachusetts 141 

KRLD.  Sch.  Maxine  Elliot Ill 

KLRS.  Soh.  Miranda 106 

KTFS.  Boh.  Mystery 114 
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Qortoii-P«w  Flaheiies  Co.— Contlnaed. 

KPSH.8ch.01ga 113 

KPTJ.  8ch.  PrlsciUa  Smith 120 

KPTM.  Sdi.  Rob  Roy 110 

KQCW.  Sch.  Senator  Gardner 129 

KQRO.  Sch.  Slade  Gorton 130 

KSDC.  Sch.  Smuggler 119 

KQWN.  Sch.  Tattler 172 

KVJD.  Sch.  Thomas  8.  Gorton 140 

KHSV.  Sch.  W.  E.  Morrissey 123 

Goes,  Samuel  W.,  Stonlngton,  Me.: 

KDE  P.  Sch.  Fannie  and  Fay 233 

JVSG.  Sch.  Samuel  B.  Hubbard 408 

Great  Lakes  &  St.  Lawrence  Transportation 
Co..  Duluth,  Minn.: 

KSPV.  St.  8.  A.  D.  Davidson 1,610 

KSPC.  St.  s.  Albert  M.  MarshaU 1,640 

KSNH.  St.  8.  H.  G.  Dalton 1,614 

KSNF.  St.  8.  John  Sharpies 1,614 

KSJQ.  St.  s.  S.  N.  Parent 1,640 

Gremmels,  Charles  E.,  31  South  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.: 

JGPS.  Sch.  Belle  Halladay 355 

HKFS.  Sch.  Henry  May 188 

HKDP.  Sch.  Horizon 109 

Griffith-Retriever  Co.,  36  Steuart  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

JWPD.  Bkn.  J.  M.  Griffith 606 

JVRQ.  Bkn.  Retriever 647 

GroK,  Augustus,  O.,  Deer  Isle,  Me.: 

JWCR.  Sch.  Mary  A.  Hall 3S1 

KLPQ.  Sch.  Thelma 625 

Gro^j^ngustus  O.,  executor.  Deer  Isle,  Me.: 

JwSP.  Sch.  Florence  Leland 343 

Haff,  Alvah  W.,  12  Fulton  Fish  Market,  New 
York,  N.  Y.: 

KTQS.  Sch.  Ethel  Mildred. 96 

KLVW.  Sch.  Kearsarge 106 

Haldt  &  Cummins,  117  W^ut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

JLDP.  Sch.  Henry  D.  May 278 

KBPQ.  Sch.  Kate  B.  Ogden 625 

JWRH.  Sch.  Laura  Haldt 622 

JVMW.  Sch.  Levi  S.  Andrews 669 

KCVJ.  Sch.  T.  W.  Dunn 707 

KDRP.  Bk.Sillcon 448 

Hammond,  George  E.,  47  South  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.: 

JMPD.  Sch.  B.  L.  Hazard 829 

KCR  P.  Sch.  Bessie  Brown 260 

JMWF.  Sch.  Charles  W.  Aloott 296 

HGBS.  Sch.  Edwin  R.  Kirk 264 

JQN W .  Sch.  George  Churchman 281 

JR  PF.  Sch.  Gracie  D.  Chambers 379 

JKCP.  Sch.  Helen  Hasbrouck 325 

KGLB.  Sch.  Henry  S.  Little 1,096 

KGLT.  Sch.  Joel  Cook 401 

KFGJ.  Sch.  John  Peiroe 405 

JPMH.  Sch.  N.  H.  Burrow 252 

KBPW.  Sch.  Thomas  L.  James 396 

Hanify,  J.  R.,  24  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: 

KSCM.  Sch.  Salem 767 

KQNV.  Sch.  W.J.  Patterson 645 

(See  J.  R.  Hanify  Co.) 

Harrington,  King  &   Co.,  79   Commercial 
Street.  Boston,  Mass.: 

KGPV.  Sch.  Augustus  Welt 1,221 

JNSM.  Sch.  Ellen  M.  Golder 651 

KGQC.  Sch.  J.  R.  Teel 870 

KCP  V.  Sch.  James  Roth  well 498 

KJNR.  Sch.  John  Twohy 1,019 

Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co., 
Hartford.  Conn.: 

JWGK.  St.s.Edgemont 1,409 

KD  PC.  St.  S.Luther  C.Ward 106 

KMQF.  St.s.Middletown 1,483 

JQRK.  St.s.Seaboard 662 

Harvey,  Edi^ard  E.,  Bangor,  Me.: 

JTBR.  Sch.  Normandy 543 

JLTS.  Sch.  William  Jones 302 

Haskell,  Edwin  L.,  Deer  Isle,  Me.: 

JPHK.  Sch.  L.  T.  Whitmore 296 

JWTM.  Sch.  Susan  N.  Pickering 336 

JWKQ.  Sch.  George  H.  Ames 443 

Havens,  Henry  P.,  116  Broad  Street,  New 
York.N.Y.: 

J VQS.  Sch.  Charles  Noble  Slnunons.^ . .  753 

JTLB.  Sch.  Edwlna 459 

JRPM.  Sch.  Fannie  Tracy 243 


Havens,  Henry  P.— Continu<id. 

JPQM.  Sch.  Grace  Van  Dusen 803 

JQSB.  Sch.  Lude  Wheatley 189 

JRHM.  Sch.  Lydia  Middleton 197 

KBNH.  Sch.  NeUie  W.  Craig 492 

JRFV.  Sch.  T.  Morris  Perot 806 

Havnes,  J.  Manchester,  estate  of,  Augusta, 

JTRM.  Sch.  City  of  Augusta 580 

JWLN.  Sch.  Emma  S.  Briggs. 294 

KCVT.  Sch.NatMeader 278 

Heidrltter,  F.  L.  and  A.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.: 

LBKG.  Sch.  Anna  R.  Heidrltter 694 

KH VB.  Sch.  Charles  K.  Buckley 507 

KWLC.  Sch.  Florence  M.  Belding 569 

Henry  Du  Bois  Sons  Co.,  17  State  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.: 

KWFB.  St  s.  Ariosa 262 

KRFJ.  St.  s.  Du  Bob 223 

Higelns,  Chas.  H.,  Berkeley,  Cal.: 

LBQ P.  St.  8.  Fort  Bragg 705 

KTSB.  St.s.  SeaFoam 339 

Hig^,  Joseph  M.,  Ellsworth,  Me.: 

JKBC.  Sch.  Lavolta 204 

JKCH.  Sch.  Wesley  Abbott 144 

Hinckley,  Fredk.  J.,  Bath,  Me.: 

KBGD.  Sch.  Charles  H.  Wolston 350 

KJSG.  Sch.  Daisy  Faijln 466 

KRB W.  Sch.  Frederick  W.  Day 613 

KCH W.  Sch.  Maud  H.  Dudley 302 

Hind,  George  U.,  310  Calilornia  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

KMTL.  Sch.  Defender 446 

JVNB.  Sch.  John  G.  North 336 

KMLQ.  Sch.  Muriel 586 

KPDP.  Sch.  Robert  R.  Hind 564 

Hinton  Toulson  Oil  &  Guano  Co.,  Tapp*- 
hannock,  Va.: 

KTFC.  St.  8.  Charles  J.  Colonna. 2S1 

LBCR.  St.  8.  WiUiam  Blundon 240 

Hooper,  John  A.,  36  Steuart  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: 

KDML.  Sch.  Comet 429 

KQFW.  Sch.  Ludlow 762 

KJNF.  Sch.  Meteor 600 

KQDL.  Sch.  Rosamond 1,030 

Hughes,  James  E.,  115  Wahiut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

KHCS.  St.  8.  Atkins  Hughes 115 

KRVC.  St.  8.  John  A.  Hughes 157 

K8TR.  St.  i.  John  F.  Lewis 157 

Hudson  Transportation   Co.,   Wihnlngton, 
Del.: 

KJCM.  St  8.  Asher  J.  Hudson 136 

KSBV.  Sch.  Charles  K.  Nichols. 820 

KSQN.  Sch.  J.  Carlton  Hudson 880 

KQNH.  Sch.  R.  J.  Camp 703 

Inland  Navigation  Co.,  Cohnan  Dock,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.: 

KJDN.  St  8.  Belllngham 333 

LBPT.  St  8.  Kulshan 926 

KLQF.  Sts.RosaUe 318 

KSJW.  St  8.  Samson 328 

LBSH.  St  8.  Sioux 464 

KQCT.  St  8.  Walaleale 342 

Inter  Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Queen 
Street  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 

KPWG.  Sts.  Claudlne 846 

KPSQ.  Ga.  8.  Eclipse 211 

KPWT.  Sts.  Helene 018 

KQBD.  St8.Iwalani 588 

KPNF.  Sts.  Kaiulani 384 

KQBL.  Sts.  Kauai 366 

KQBM.  Sts.  KeAuHou 2G3 

KQBP.  St8.KiBau 975 

KSWM.  St  8.  Like  Like 374 

KQBS.  St  8.  Maui 631 

KWMP.  St8.MaunaKea 1,566 

KQBV.  St  8.  Mauna  Loa 850 

KQBW.  St  s.  Mikahala. 444 

KQCB.  St8.Niihau 341 

KQCD.  St8.Noeau 294 

KQCS.  Sts.  W.G.Hall 505 

KTJW.  Sts.  Wallele 515 

Intematienal  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  (Amer- 
ican Line),  9  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KLPB.  Sts.  New  York 10,798 

KLPC.  St  8,  Philadelphia 10,786 

HSPT.  St  8.  St  Louis 11,629 

HPT8.  St  8.  St  Paul. 11.629 
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Inter-Ooean  Transportatioii  Co.,  St.  Pan], 
Minn.: 

KWU.  St.  1.  Nann  Smith 2,000 

KRPW.  St.  8.  Redondo 679 

Iron  Steamboat  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,N.Y.: 

JVON.St.p.Cetos 847 

JVHK.    St.  p.  Pedasus 847 

JVOW.  St.  p.  Perseus 847 

JVHQ.  St.  p.  Taurus 916 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  24  State  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KPBW.  St.  8.  Colon 5,667 

KNTV.  St.  8.  Panama 5,667 

J.  B.  King  TransportaUon  Co.,  17  State  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KVQH.  St.  s.  Gypsum  King 681 

KPFN.Sch.J.B.King&S).,No.lO...  1,166 
KPLD.Sch.J.B.  King&Co.,No.20...  1,170 
KPMG.Sch.J.B.King&Co.,No.21....  1,166 

KTSD.  Sch.  Lewis  H.  St.  John 1,741 

KPCS.  Sch.  Newburgh 624 

J.  D.  Sprecklea  &  Bros.  Co.,  90  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KQTB.  Bkn.  Coronado 1,062 

KSkT.  St.  s.  Dauntless 269 

KGPH.  St.  s.  Defiance 255 

J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Co.,  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.: 

KTLG.  Sch.  Allegheny 396 

LBTV.  Oa.  s.  Captain  Collier 128 

KDQB.  Sch.  Conemaugh 1,774 

JRCT.  Sch.  Conneaut 1,690 

KNTS.  St.  s.  E.  L.  RusseU 206 

KRNL.St.s.J.M.Guftey 2,520 

KSML.  St.  8.  Larimer 3,737 

KSLC.  St.  8.  LIgonier 3,737 

KTLW.  Sch.  Mingo 397 

KWNH.  St.  8.  Oldahoma 5,853 

KSLR.  Sch.  Shenango 2,365 

KNRC.St.s.Wfaiifred 2,661 

J.  R.  Hanify  Co.,  24  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.: 

KQJW.  St.  s.  Santa  Barbara 696 

KRLT.  St.  s.  Santa  Monica 497 

KDVW.  Sch.  Zampa 365 

(5«jHanity,J.  R.) 

Jensen,  Jacob,  34  Clay  Street,  San  Frandsoo, 
Cal.: 

JTDF.  Bk.  Charles  B.  Kenney 1,128 

KRGH.  Bkn.  Georgtoa 968 

JRGD.  Bk.  Isaac  Reed 1,541 

John  A.  Cook  Co.,  care  Erskine  Clement,  70 
State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.: 

KGFP.  Sch.  Valkyria 139 

LBND.Bgn.  Viola 193 

John  L.  Roper  Lumber  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.: 

KLWR.  Sch.  Corapeake 284 

JQTN.  Sch.  Lydia  H.  Roper 321 

Johnson,  WiUiaoa,  Oakland  6a.: 

JTGH.  Sch.  Peerless 244 

KBDR.  Sch.  SaUor  Boy 328 

Dimon,  C.  L.,  32  Broadway,  New  York, 

JNMS.  St.  8.  Dover 617 

KNLM.  St.  8.  Zealandia 2,730 

Dollar  Steamship  Line,  J.  L.  Bley,  Agent, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KVSD.  St.  s.  Melville  Dollar 1,244 

KWNM.  St.  8.  Stanley  Dollar 1,838 

DonneU,  William  T.,  Bath,  Me.: 

KHFQ.  Sch.  Addle  P.  McFadden 251 

KMPL.  Sch.  AUce  M.  Colbum 1,603 

KJPH.  Sch.  Independent 1,157 

KJSC.  Sch.  Leora  M.  Thurlow 213 

KDHW.  Sch.  Samuel  DUlawav 739 

DonneU  &  McKown,  5  Commercial  Wharf, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

KTJM.  Sch.  EUen  Little 999 

KVLC.  Sch.  John  D.  Colwell 1,042 

Drake,  James  B.,  &  Sons,  Bath,  Me.: 

KTPC.  Sch.  Alice  May  Davenport 1,144 

KJGH.  Sch.  Ella  L.  Davenport 543 

KVF8.  Sch.  Isabel  B.  Wiley 776 

KBVG.  Sch.  James  B.  Drake 1,153 

Dunn  &  KUlot  Co.,  Thomaston,  Me.: 

KHFJ.  Sch.  Sadie  C.  Sumner 672 

JWQS.  Sch.  Stephen  G.  Loud 499 

iSee  BUiott,  George.) 


Dyer,  Max,  Mills  BoUdhig,  San  Franolioo, 
Cal.: 

KRTS.  Bkn.  Fullerton 1,554 

KPTH.  Sch.  Sante  Paula 660 

KSJL.  St  8.  Whittler 1,295 

JVNK.  Sch.  Whig  and  Whig 141 

E.  J.  Dodge  Co^  16  CaUfomia  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

KTDR.  St.  8.  Northland 846 

KWGT.  St.  8.  St.  Helens 1,497 

KRHM.  St.  8.  South  Bay 438 

KTMJ.  St.  8.  Vanguard 358 

E.  K.  Wood  LumberCo.,  112  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CaL: 

KSBJ.Sch.  Alert 623 

KMHV.  Sch.  C.  A.  Thayer 452 

KNRG.  Sch.  DaunUess 548 

KNRD.  Sch.  Defiance 604 

KFGQ.  Sch.  E.  K.  Wood 519 

KQLC.  Sch.  Feariess 738 

KPHL.  Sch.  Fred  J.  Wood 681 

KRPT.  St  8.  Olympic 688 

KRMF.  Sch.  Reeolut* 684 

KWML.  St  8.  San  Jacinto 614 

KWN J.  St  8.  Shasta 878 

KVNJ.  St  8.  Tamalnils 574 

Eastern  Steamship  Co.,  Bath,  Me.: 

KMFD.  St  p.  Bay  State 3,262 

LBCQ.  St  s.  BeUsst 2,157 

KWDN.  St  8.  Boothbay 334 

KSNB.  St  8.  Calvin  Austin 3.826 

KWCG.  St  8.  Camden 2,153 

KLWN.  St  8.  City  of  Bangor 1,661 

KQWG.  St  8.  City  of  Rockland 1,606 

KVQJ.  St  8.  Governor  Cobb 2,622 

KPLG.  St  8.  Governor  Dhigtoy 3,826 

KTDP.  St  8.  J.  T.  Morse 780 

KSMW.  St  8.  Monhegan 367 

KSCQ.  St  8.  Ransom  B.  Fuller 2,329 

KWNV.  Sch.  Lansford 830 

KWQS.  Sch.  Nesquehoning 967 

KWPR.  Sch.  Tamaqua 830 

Lehigh  Valley  Transponation  Co.,  care  Le- 
hl^VaUey  R.  R.  Terminal,  Jersey  City, 

KVNM.  St  8.  Aurora 234 

KPJV.  St  8.  Bangor 931 

KPHS.  Sch.  Bath 926 

KWSN.  Sch.  Bear  Creek 934 

KWTF.  Sch.  Bockton 934 

KPVJ.Sch.  Bee 919 

KWTH.  Sch.  Bellewood 934 

KWTV.  Sch.  Berkshire 934 

KPRM.  Sch.  Beverly 924 

KPSQ.  Sch.  Black  Diamond 923 

KWTQ.  Sch.  Blackwood 934 

KWVB.  Sch.  Bloomsbury 934 

KWTR.  Sch.  Buck  Mountabi 934 

KWTD.  Sch.  Buflak) 934 

KSBL.  St  8.  Cheektowaga 331 

KVWN.  St  8.  Irvlngton 398 

KPVH.  St  8.  Lehigh 446 

KWBP.  St  8.  Packerton 430 

KWRC.  St  8.  Powerttil 176 

KVTB.  St  8.  Wyoming 398 

L'Hommedieu,  Samuel,  70  South  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.: 

KQJT.  Sch.  Edith  H.  Symington 962 

JT8W.  Sch.  Julia  A.  Trubee 412 

JSNG.  Bk.  Normandy 1,208 

JSCF.  Bk.  Tlllle  Baker 654 

Lord.  George  W.,  Calais,  Me.: 

JMTN.  Sch.  Emma  McAdam 166 

JNPG.  Sch.  Ernst  T.  Lee 173 

KDLF.  Sch.  Kennebec 187 

Lord.  Henry,  Bangor,  Me.: 

KRTL.  SchTAUoe  Lord 373 

KSPD.  Sch.  Emma  S.  Lord 374 

KTFB.  Sch.  Ftora  A.  KimbaU 401 

KCPJ.  Sch.  Henry  Crosby 411 

KTVR.  Sch.  Maiiorie  A.  Spencer 421 

Luckenbach,  Edgar  F.,  8  Bridge  Street,  New 
York,N.t.:    *         '         ^ 

KPNT.  St  8.  D.  N.  Luckenbach 2,929 

KJCL.  St.  a.  Edgar  F.  Luckenbach 272 

KPN  J.  St  a.  E(jhrard  Luckenbach 401 

KVWQ.  St  8.  F.J.  Luckenbach 2,564 

KPQT.  St  8.  Harry  Luckenbach 2,798 

KRSN.  Sti.  J.L.Liiokenbacfa 4,990 
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KVWF.  St.  8.  Jacob  Luckenbach 2,7d3 

KSCP.  St  8.  JuUa  Luckenbach 3,100 

KSTB.  St.  8.  Lewis  Luckenbach 3,906 

KQVF.  8t.8.Lyra 4,417 

KQCJ.  St.  8.  San  Mateo 2,926 

KNRV.  St.  8.  M.  £.  Luckenbach 439 

KHNL.  ♦Sch.  S.  D.  Carleton 1, 874 

KVCF.  St.  8.  S.  V.  Luckenbach 3,636 

KCSQ.  Sch.  A.  O.  Ropes 2,436 

JSFH.  Sch.  Annie  H.  Smith 1,487 

JFRH.  Sch.  C.  F.  Sargent 1,699 

JQLP.  Sch.  Carrie  Clark 1,298 

KNFP.  Sch.  Clintonia 1,876 

JQGF.  Sch.  Frank  Pendleton 1,393 

JVRM.  Sch.  Gen.  Knox 1,587 

JTMC.  Sch.  J.  B.  Walker 2,136 

JLKN.  Sch.  Old  Dominion 1,802 

JSCG.  Sch.  R.  R.  Thomas 1,393 

JSCB.  Sch.  San  Joaquin 1,551 

JTHF.  Sch.  SoUtaire 1.516 

JHOV.  Sch.  Undaunted 1,768 

JTLR.  Sch.  Washington 1,724 

KJWN.  Sch.  West  Point 1,213 

KBNQ.  Sch.  William  H.  Macy 2,1C3 

Lather,  Charles  D..  Somerset,  Mass.: 

LBDJ.  Sch.  Laiorrest  L.  Simmons 132 

HQVG.  Sch.  SaUyW.  Ponder 107 

M.  G.  Shaw  Lumber  Co^  Bath,  Me.: 

KNVH.  Sch.  Clara  E.  Comee 138 

HLPK.  Sch.  James  L.  Maloy 174 

M.  P.  Smith  &  Sons  Co.,  116  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.: 

KRSP.  Sdi.  Fairfield 664 

KJRT.  Sch.  Gladys 726 

LB'GJ.  Sch.  Melboum  P.  Smith 660 

McAllister  Bros.,  109  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.: 

KGJP.  St  p.  Kennebec 1,662 

KGML.  St  s.  McAUister 140 

McAllister  Steamboat  Co.,  109  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

HWBB.  St  p.  Aurora 774 

JWDL.  St  p.  Penobscot 1,414 

McDonald,  Jerome,  Gloucester,  Mass.: 

KRBT.  Sch.  Monitor 187 

KLQT.  Sch.  Senator 110 

MoQuesten,  Frank  B.,  27  KUby  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

LBGR.  Sch.  Barbara 838 

KVCB.  Sch.  Theoline 981 

MoWilllams,  Charles  E.,  1  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.  i.: 

KGSF.  St  s.  Battler 138 

KSMC.  Sch.  Liberty 1,587 

JTND.  St  s.  Mabel  L.  PhiUips 860 

KRCM.  Sts.  Vigilant 226 

Mahogany  Lomber  &  Transportation  Co., 
Nqmles,  Ariz.: 

oTmB.  Sch.  Freddie  Henoken 500 

KTHP.  Sch.  General  Whiting 490 

Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  Portland,  Me.: 

LBVP.  St  s.  Moosehead 677 

KRTV.  St  s.  Norumbega 304 

KDJF.  Sts.  Sappho 276 

Maine  Steamship  Co.,  Portland,  Me.: 

KWDT.  St  s.  Bunker  Hill 4,779 

KWBM.  St  s.  Massachusetts 4,779 

LBJT.  St  s.  North  Land 3,282 

KQVW.  St  s.  North  Star 3,159 

KWHQ.  St  s.  Old  Colony 4,779 

Maine  Transportation  Co.,  114  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

JQTK.  Sch.  Abbie  and  Eva  Hooper 321 

JVMN.  Sch.  Helen  Montague 470 

KBN  P.  Sch.  Jessie  Lena 347 

JTLQ.  Sch.  R.  Bowers 435 

JLQC.  Sch.  Roger  Drury 360 

Mallory  Steamship  Co.,  Pier  36,  North  River, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KBQR.  St  8.  Alamo 2,942 

KWJN.  St  s.  Brazos 6,399 

JTKC.  St  s.  Colorado 2,764 

KDFC.  St  s.  Comal 2,934 

KJHD.  Sts.  Concho 3,724 

KRFN.  St  s.  Denver 4,549 

KBNT.  St  s.  Lampasas 2,942 

KD8M.  St  s.  Nueces 3,367 

J8DV.  St  8.  Rio  Grande 2,556 

KGNS.  St  8.  Sabine 3,328 


Mallory  Steamship  Co.— Contfaraed. 

K8RV.  Sts.  Ban  Jacinto 6,060 

JVSF.  St  8.  San  Marcos 2,839 

JTKB.  St  s.  Santiago 2,368 

Marshall,  Thomas  J.,  Seaford,  Del.: 

KNPD.  Sch.  Jennie  D.  BeU 194 

LCDM.  Sch.  Reedville 236 

Maryland,  Delaware  &  Virginia  R.  R.  Co., 
Pier  1,  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

KRLS.  St  8.  Calvert 880 

KMBD.  St  8.  Potomac 768 

MatsoB  Navigation  Co.,  Hanslbrd  Building, 
268  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KPWC.  Bk.  Andrew  Wekih 908 

JTSM.  Bk.  Annie  Johnson 1,049 

KQRD.  St  s.  Enterprise 2,676 

KVFD.  St  s.  Hilonian 2,921 

KPVW.  St  8.  Hyades 3,753 

KGRT.  Bkn.  Irmgard 670 

KWMR.  St  s.  Lurline 6,928 

KQCG.  Bk.  R.  P.  Rithet 1,097 

LBHF.  St  s.  Wllhehniaa 6,974 

May,  George,  estate  of.  Delaware  Avenue 
and  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

KBJG.  Sch.  Lewis  K.  Cottingham 524 

KHWQ.  Sch.  Robert  A.  SnyBer 376 

May,  William  C,  500  South  Delaware  Ave- 
nue. Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

KCPN.  Sch.  A.  and  M.  Carlisle 350 

KQJV.  Sch.  George  May 664 

KBMJ.  Sch.  John  H.  Itey 863 

KCNM.  Sch.  Margaret  A.  May 636 

KHNG.  Sch.  Mary  B.  Balrd 908 

KJD  P.  Sch.  Millie  R.  Bohannan 686 

Megee,  Charles  T.,  136  South  Second  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

KGJMTSoL  Oiarles  K.  SchuU 884 

KJTQ.  Sch.  Collins  W.Walton 295 

JWCP.  Sch.  David  Baird 666 

Merchant  Orlando,  Gkmoester,  Mass.: 

KWDS.  Sch.  Clintonia 147 

KJLT.  Sch.  Grayling 121 

KLBM.  Sch.  Harvard 112 

KLQG.  Sch.  Maguerite  Haskins 101 

LBMN.  Sch.8titetto 136 

Mercantile  Trust  &  Deposit  Co.,  Calvert  and 
German  Streets,  Baltimore.  Md.: 

LBTG.  St  s.  City  of  Baltimore 2, 379 

LBTM.  St  8.  City  of  Norfolk.  .1 2,379 

Merchants  dc   Miners'  Transportation  Co., 
Li^t  and  German  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

JVMG.  St  8.  Alleghany 1,704 

HBMG.  Sts.Aries 832 

JVNR.  Sts.  Bericshlre 2,014 

JWBH.  St  8.  Cretan 2,350 

KGDQ.  St  s.  Dorchester 2,537 

KJLW:  St  s.  Essex 3,018 

JPRK.  Sts.  Frederick 1,872 

KLTC.  St  s.  Gloucester 2,541 

KP8F.  Sts.  Grecian 2,827 

KMHN.  Sts.  Howard 3,581 

KGVF.  Sts.  Indian 2,110 

JKTD.  Sts.  Itasca 1,416 

KNFH.  Sts.  Juniata 3,465 

KNWB.  Sts.  Kershaw 2,699 

JSPT.  Sts.  Lexington 2,092 

JTMH.  Sts.  Merrimack 2,54G 

KPBJ.  St  s.  Nantucket 2,599 

JLSC.  St.  8.  New  Orleans 1,564 

KTMS.  St  s.  Nonpareil 167 

KTGJ.  Sts.  Ontario 3,082 

KDVH.  Sts.  Parthian j.  2,082 

JWNG.  Sts.  Persian 2.677 

KLVM.  St  8.  Powhattan 2,898 

JWRL.  Sts.  Quantico 2,676 

LBVG.  St.  s.  Somerset 3,648 

LBTH.  Sts.  Suwanee 3,648 

KVSW.  St  S.Tuscan 2,415 

Merritt  &  Chapman  Derrick  &  Wrecking  Co., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

LBJD.  St  s.  ChaneeUor 383 

LBKJ.  St  s.  Commissioner 403 

KLNR.  Sch.  F.  R.  Sharp 199 

KJB8.  Sch.  Henry  Seymour 160 

KPML.  St  s.  L  J.  Merritt 369 

KDB8.  Sch.  John  Haeerty 335 

KQJF.  Sch.  John  W.  Chittenden 235 

JSBQ.  Sch.  Josephus 1,406 

KWBH.  Sts.  Relief 828 

KPBN.  Sts.  Rescue 537 
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MetrqpoUtui  StMunshlp  Co.,  Bath,  lie.: 

KCMV.  St.  s.  H.  F.  Dimook 2.625 

EHCD.  St.  s.  H.  M.  Whitney 2,706 

KDPV.  St.  s.  Herman  Winter 2,625 

EQHS.  St.  8.  James  S.  Whitaey 2,706 

Metropolitan  Steamship  Co.,  Pier  0,  North 
River,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KWGD.  St.  8.  Harvard 3,737 

KWBR.  St.  8.  Yale 3,731 

Ifever,  Albert,  136  Steuart  Street,  San  Fran- 
ei8co,Cal.: 

KNLS.  Sch.  A.  M.  Baxter 516 

KPJN.  Sch.  Columbia 663 

Miller,  Alfred  J.,  17  Exchange  Place,  Provi- 
deaqe,  R.  I.: 

KHBN.  Sch.  Altana  M.  Jagnr 132 

KJTM.  Sch.  Charlotte  W.  Miller 296 

KLFN.  Sch.  Harriet  C.  Whitehead 222 

Miller  Salvage  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 

JKPF.  Bk.  Alden  Besse 842 

KQBF.  St  t.  JamesMaktB 801 

KQBJ.  Sch.  KaMoi 108 

Miller,  S.  B.,  &  Co.,  7  Fulton  Fish  Market, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KSWL.  Sch.  Lady  Elgin 75 

KTNM.  Sch.  Mary  P/Mosquito 85 

Minott,  Chaa.  V.,  Jr.,  Phippsburg,  Me.: 

KQVO.  Sch,  Ada  F.  JSrown 1.466 

KLRQ.  Shp.  Aryan 2,123 

KMNW.  Sdi.  Frances  M 1,220 

Moran  Towing  and  Transportation  Co.,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York.  N.  Y.: 

KVPW.  St.  8.  Edmund  Moran 102 

KRWF.  St  8.  Eugene  F.  Moran 164 

KSBM.  St  8.  Julia  C.  Moran 1C4 

Mugan,  William  O..  Merchants'  Exchange 
Building.  431  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cat.: 

KkRB.  Sch.Acalea 344 

JVQH.  Sch.  Bertha  Dolbeer 242 

JVLN.  Sch.  LotUe  Carson 296 

KMLT.  Sch.  Maweema 453 

KNDS.  8ch.Wawona 468 

Munn,  F.  W.,  811}  Wahiut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

KPBFi  St  8.  Boxer 216 

KOVD.  St8.Mar8 278 

JPC8.  Sch.  Harrisburg 1,283 

KROW.  St  8.  Patience 292 

KQMR.  St  s.  Prudence 292 

JNWR.  Sch.  Reading 1,283 

KPBO.  St  8.  Teaser 216 

JTOK.  Sch.  Yemassee 1,879 

Murchie,  John  G.,  Calais,  Me.: 

HFBD.  Sch.  Clara  Jane 124 

JQMC.  Sch.  Elizabeth  M.  Cook 282 

JPKC.  Sch.  G.  M.  Porter 143 

JPTM.  Sch.  Maggie  Todd 136 

JMFR.  Sch.  OdeU 141 

HRLW.  Sch.  Samuel  Castner,  jr 239 

JMDH.  Sch.  Seth  W.  Smith 198 

Naknek  Packing  Co.,  73  Main  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

JPQB.  Bk.  B.  P.  Cheney 1,822 

JSQD.  Shp.  Sintram 1,666 

Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Co.,  Rowe's 
Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.: 

KWPT.  St  p.  Betty  Alden 775 

KJQL.  St  p.  May  Flower 728 

KMHG.  St  p.  Myles  Standish. 700 

KItPN.  St.  p.  Nuntasket 739 

KTCL.  St  p.  Old  Colony 741 

KVHF.  St.  p.  South  Shore 874 

National  Steamsmp  Co.,  Crocker  Boilding, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KQTD.  St.  3.  Arctic 302 

K>JJD.  St.  s.  Brunswick 512 

KMVQ.  St.  s.  Coquille  Uivor 415 

National  Drodging  Co.,  Ninth  and  Shipley 
Streets,  Wilmington,  Del.: 

KRDJ.  St  s.  Anna  W 204 

KX^RB.  St.  s.  Genry 273 

NeaUey,  B.  Frank,  Dover,  N.  H.: 

KCTW.  Sch.  John  J.  Hanson 628 

J  VHP.  Sch.  Thomas  B.  Oarland 848 

Nelson,  n^-—  ■  1- 'v -::--*  *^^*-r--  San  Fiwi- 
Clsco.  (  ..1.. 

JWPQ.  Shp.  Charles  E.  Moody 2,008 

JSMK:  Bk.Hecla 1,629 


New  Bedford,  Marthas  ViMyard  A  N«b- 
tucket  Steamboat  Co.,  7  Commardal  Street, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.: 

KJCG.  St  p.  Gay  Head 791 

JKNG.  St.  p.  Marthas  Vineyard 515 

KDJN.  St  p.  Nantucket 629 

LBTK.  Sts.Sankaty 677 

KRWJ.  Stp.  Uncatena 652 

New  Emdand  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  501  Shawmut 
Bank  BuUdlng,  Boston,  Mass.: 

KSRH.  Sch.  Annie ;..  1,018 

KSVM.  Sch.  Beattie 1,117 

KHSB.  St8.BosweU 311 

KSCT.  Sch.EmUie 1,069 

KWHT.  St  s.  Everett 5,107 

KWFL.  Sts.  Gwalia 415 

KCDG.  Sch.  Harvard 1,603 

KSLP.  Sch.  Hattie 1,286 

KWLH.  Sts.  Maiden 5,107 

KWLV.  St  8.  Melrose 5,107 

KHMV.  Sts.  MurreU 311 

New  Eudand  Fish  Co.,  Portland,  Me.: 

KRWCT  St  8.  Kingfisher 263 

KVGW.  St  8.  Manhattan 291 

KNGD.  St  8.  New  Ensdand 230 

New  England  Navigation  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.: 

KTDG.  Sts.  Boston 3,626 

KLWV.  St  8.  City  of  Lowell 2,975 

JVLM.  St  p.  City  of  Worcester 2,489 

KWPJ.  St  p.  Commonwealth 5,980 

KLDB.  St  8.  Maine 2,395 

KMQC.  Sts.  Mohawk 2,783 

KMRC.  Sts.  Mohegan 2,783 

KNQL.  St  8.  Naugatuck 1,113 

KWJH.  St  s.  New  England 417 

KLFC.  St  8.  New  Hampshire 2,395 

KWDL.  Sts.  New  Haven 2,980 

KVGT.  St  8.  Pequonnock 2,930 

KBDV.  Stp.Pi&m 3,483 

KHQS.  Stp.  Plymouth 3,770 

KLWJ.  Stp.  PriscUla 5,292 

KTQP.  St  p.  Providence 4,365 

KGj4  St  p.  Puritan 4,593 

KLGF.  St  8.  Richard  Peck 2,906 

New  York  ShipbuUding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.: 

LBJH.  St  8.  Coastwise 4,015 

LBJR.  St  8.  Transportation 4,015 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
Co..  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

KGNP.  St  8.  Express 945 

KGLD.  St  8.  Transfer  No.  10 217 

K8WQ.  St  8.  Transfer  No.  16 268 

KTBJ.  St  s.  Transfer  No.  17 268 

KTBV.  St  8.  Transfer  No.  18 288 

KVDB.  St  8.  Transfer  No.  19 270 

KVDC.  St  8.  Transfer  No.  20 270 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Co., 
Weehawken,  N.  J.: 

KWGP.  Sch.  Oadosia 756 

KMTP.  Sch.  EUenville 858 

KMJF.  Sch.  Forest  Belle 1,383 

KMSW.  Sch.  Liberty 856 

KWMS.  St  8.  Ontario 415 

KWHS.  Sch.  Sidney 745 

KWDM.  Sch.  Smyrna 741 

KWMT.  St.  s.  Western 415 

JRSN.  Sch.  Western  Belle 1,097 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  R.  R.  Co., 
26  South  Flfteentii  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 

LBMD.  St  8.  Cape  Charies 286 

KSRQ.  Sts.Crisfleld 236 

KQGF.  St  Delmar 294 

KWDP.  Sts.  Maryland 1,369 

KGNQ.  St  8.  New  York 785 

KCVS.  St  8.  Norfolk 211 

LBGQ.  Sts.  Parksley 296 

KQFM.  St.  8.  Pennsylvania 1,352 

KV^.  St  8.  Pocomoke 293 

KDMQ.  St  8.  Portsmouth 214 

KPVC.  St  8.  Salisbury 284 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Coal  Ca, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

KHLS.  Sdi.  Edgewater 864 

KMRP.  Sch.  Hackensack 875 

KMSJ.  Sch.  Hawthorne 680 

KSVW.  Sch.  Marion 003 

KHLG.  Sch.  Oakland 996 
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Co* — Oonitamod. 

KMSC.  Sch.  Passaic 875 

KHCN.  Sch.  Riveraida 863 

KMPF.  Sch.  Stroudaburg 693 

New  York  &  Baltimore  Traiubortation  Line, 
Baltimore,  Md.: 

KMVT.  St  s.  City  of  Pblladelpbia 642 

KPTN.  St  8.  Chesapeake 1,101 

KPTL.  St.  8.  Manna-Hata 1,103 

KPU.  St  8.  Porto  Rico 1,257 

New  York  &  Cuba  MaU  SUamshlp  Co.,  Pier 
M^East  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

kSRH.  St  8.  City  of  Washington 2,683 

KVRH.  St  8.  Comport 180 

KQRN.  St  8.  Esperanza. 4,702 

KVST.  St  8.  Havana 6,391 

KNPV.  Sts.Matanias 8,094 

KVMD.  Sts.  Meslna 148 

KVJR.  St  8.  Mexico 6,207 

KQVM.  St  8.  Monterey 4.702 

KQFG.  St  8.  Morro  Castle 6,004 

KwDB.  Sts.  Saratoga 6,391 

KHLT.  St  8.  Seguranca 4,033 

KCVD.  St  8.  Seneca 2.729 

KH8N.  St  8.  VIgllancia 4,115 

New  York  &  Hastings  Steamboat  Co.,  41 
Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KSOW.  St  s.  Amackassin 266 

KYSM.  St.  8.  Knickerbocker 310 

New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  12 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KTSJ.  8ts.Berwind 2.589 

KMTB.  St  8.  Carolina 5,017 

KQOB.  St8.Coamo 4,384 

LBSV.  Sts.Cow»al 3,063 

LCBM.  Sts.Isabela 3.063 

KYFL.  St  8.  Maasapequa 3.193 

LBTC.  Sts.Montoso 3,063 

KRJO.  St  8.  Pathfinder 2,792 

KPJD.  St  8.  Ponce 3,503 

KLHW.  Sts.  Ramos 843 

KPNW.  Sts.  San  Juan 3,603 

KNRW.  St  8.  Santurce. 1,836 

KTWV.  Sts.Vasco 298 

KTWP.  Sts.Windber 2,440 

,  New  York  Centra]  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Co.,  2  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
KVQN.  St.  8.  New  York  Central  N.  6 . .     410 
LB  PR.  St.  s.  New  York  Central  No.  27. .     231 

Nicholson.  Thomas  M.,  Bocksport,  Me.: 

KQRC.  Sch.  Elisabeth  N 138 

KJFW.  Sch.  Gladiator 112 

KLFM.  Sch.  Hiram  LoweU 127 

KPPT.  Sch.  T.  M.  Nicholson 128 

JQWR.  Sch.  William  Matheson Ill 

JQWC.  Sch.  WiUie  L.  Swift 100 

Norfbik  A  Washington  Steamboat  Co^  Sev- 
enth Street  Whart  Washtogton,  D.  C.: 

KSQP.  St  s.  Newport  Newi 1,635 

LBTF.  St  8.  Northland 2,055 

KWSM.  8t  8.  Southland 2,061 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  110  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KCSW.  Bk.  George  Curtis 1,837 

KPLH.  Sch.  Henry  Wilson 499 

KLHM.  Bk.Olympte I,4fi0 

JQCH.  Shp.  Oriental 1,688 

JTFB.  Shp.  Standard 1,534 

North    Pacific    Steamship    Co.,   Wm.    H. 
Thomley,  agent,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

JVTN.  St  8.  Roanoke 2,354 

KQGC.  Sts.Santoaara 1,588 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  Lowman  Build- 
ing.  Seattle,  Wash.: 

JVOB.  Shp.  A.  J.  Fuller 1,848 

KBVT.  Shp.  BenJ.  F.  Packard 2,156 

JWPQ.  Shp.  Charles  E.  Moody 2,003 

JTNM.  Bk.GuyC.Goas 1^572 

JKPM.  Bk.  Harvester 743 

JRLF.  Bk.  J.  D.  Peters 1,085 

JQDN.  Shp.  St  Paul 1,805 

Ocean  Barge  &  Tug  Co.  268  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

JSFW.  Bk.  Amy  Turner 991 

J8WR.  Bk.  Gerard  C.  Tobey 1,450 

Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  Pier  35,  North  River, 
New  York,  N.^.: 

KTFN.  St  8.  City  of  Atlanta 5,433 

JVBF.  St  8.  City  of  AogOBta. 2,860 


Ooeao  Steamshto  Co. — OenUoiied* 

KTB8.  St  8.  aty  of  Columbus 5,433 

KSLD.  Sts.CityofMaoon 5,311 

KRPQ.  St  8.  aty  of  Memphis 5,253 

LBKQ.  St  8.  City  of  Montgomery 5,425 

LBKR.  Sts.  City  of  St  Louis 5,425 

K WGQ.  St.  8.  City  of  Savannah 5, 654 

KVNL.  St  8.  General  Q.  M.  Sorrel 160 

JWVM.  Sts.Naooochee 2,680 

KSTD.  St.  s.  William  M.  Wadley 154 

Oceanto  Steamship  Co.,  58  Clay  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

KBGT.  St  8.  Mariposa 8,158 

KQHP.  St  8.  Sierra. 5,980 

KQLV.  St  S.Sonoma. 6,253 

KQML.  St  8.  Ventura 6,253 

Old  Dondnion  Steamship  Co.,  Pier  25,  North 
River,  New  York,  N.  v.: 

KNWT.  St  s.  Hamilton 8,728 

KLVJ.  St  S.Jamestown..' 2,898 

KPCM.  St  s.  Jefferson 3,723 

LBSP.  St  s.  Madison 8,734 

KPFQ.  St  p.  Mobjack 610 

K8GN.  St  8.  Monroe 4,704 

KNBV.  St  s.  Princess  Anne 8,629 

Olson  &  Mahony,  Fife  Building,  1  Drumm 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KRVL.  Sch.  Andy  Mahony 566 

JVPK.  Sch.  Annie  Larsen, 876 

KWRT.  St  8.  Carlos 866 

KVQW.  St  S.Jim  Butler 642 

KWGS.  St  s.  Olson  &  Mahony 1,497 

KPUR.  Sch.  Sehome 680 

KVFB.  St  8.  Thomas  L.  Wand 667 

KVQB.  St  8.  Washington. 539 

JVDM.  Bkn.  Wrestler 470 

Olson  &  Mahony  Co.,  Fife  Building,  1  Drumm 
Street  San  Fraociaoo,  Cal.: 
KQMV.Sch.OUverJ.  Olson 667 

P.  Dougherty  Co.,  Gay  and  Lombard  Streets, 
Baltunore,  Md.: 

LCDW.  Sch.  Alabama 881 

KWPS. Sts.  Albatross 286 

KVLP.  Sch,  Annapolis 466 

KSGD.  St.  8.  Defiance 154 

ETGC.  Soh.  Dendron 692 

KTHQ.  St  8.  Margaret 203 

LBSQ.  Sch.  Monooacy 973 

KWRQ.  Sch.  Nanticoke. 771 

KTBD.  Sch.  Norfolk 689 

•  KWGV.  Sch.  Pocomoke. 827 

KWRF.  Sch.  Potomac 823 

KWLR.  Sch.  Severn 780 

ETRM.  Sch.  Somerset 620 

KTNH.  Sch.  Worcester 625 

Pacific  Coast  Co.,  10  WaU  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y.: 

JVRN.St.8.Cityof  Puebla 2,628 

KHLJ.  St  8.  aty  of  Seattle 1,411 

KCPL.Sts.CityofTopeka 1,067 

KMNJ.  St.  8.  Curasao 1,603 

KVPJ.St8.Delhi 986 

KQGJ.Sts.Eureka 2,122 

KWFN.  Sts.  Governor 5,250 

K<MlT.St8.Meteor 2,301 

JVDT.  St  8.  Montara 2.562 

KVTF.  St  8.  President 5,218 

KRWP.  Sts.  Ramona. 1,061 

KNJF.  St  8.  Senator 2,409 

KRLV.  St  8.  Spokane 2.036 

KPTD.  St  8.  Tampioo 2,133 

JVKF.  St  8.  UmaflUa, 3,069 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  Santa  Marina 
Buildhig,  112  Market  dtreet  San  Francisco, 
Cal.: 

KCMT.  St  8.  Coos  Bay 544 

JVWG.  St  s.  Queen 2,727 

KCDR.  St  8.  Santa  Rosa 2,416 

JTGP.  St.  8.  State  of  CaUfomla 2, 266 

P.  L.  Transportation  Co.,  216  Pine  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

KPFD.  »t.  8.  Aberdeen 499 

KPMF.  St  8.  Despatch 698 

KRPD.  St  s.  Prentiss 406 

KVWD.  St  8.  Temple  E.  Dorr 720 

KWFG.  Sts.  William  H.  Murphy 923 

Pacific  Man  Steamship  Co.,  870  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

JMBP.  St  8.  Acapuico ^  2,572 

KTML.  St  8.  Arabs 165 
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Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.— Continued. 

KPWD.  St.  8.  Altec 3,608 

KPWF.  St.  s.  Barracouta 2,162 

KNLT.  St  8.  China 6,060 

JNTF.  St.  8.  City  of  Panama 1,490 

J8WK.  St  8.  City  of  Para 3,632 

JRMP.  St  8.  City  of  Sydney 3,016 

KJNP.  St  8.  Costa  Rica 1,783 

KNFB.  St  8.  leabai 203 

KRNC.  St  8.  Korea 11,276 

KSWC.  St  8.  Manchuria 13,638 

KSTH.  St  s.  Mongolia 13,638 

JTVP.  St  8.  Newport 2,736 

JMQL.  St  s.  Pennsylvania 3,343 

KLJD.Sts.  Peru 3,628 

JWDV.  St  8.  San  Jose 2,080 

JWHL.  St  8.  San  Juan 2,076 

KRWO.  St  s.  Siberia 11,284 

Padflc  Shipping  Co^  112  Marlcet  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CaT: 

KPJR.  Sch.  Admiral 683 

KPWB.  Sch.  Americana 900 

KRDC.  Sch.  David  Evans 821 

KJLS.  Sch.  Ethel  Zane :     498 

KNV8.  Sch.  Manila 731 

KRPO.  Sch.  Polaris 790 

KHRO.  Sch.  Salvator 467 

Pacific  States  Trading  Co.,  809  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KBDP.  Sch.  Dora  Bluhm 330 

JTSq.  Sch.  Ida  McKay 187 

KLJQ.  Sch.  OttiUie  Fjord 261 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  310  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

JW6b.  St  8.  Beluga 608 

KBHN.  St  8.  Narwhal 623 

KBPJ.  St  8.  Thrasher 671 

Palmer  fleet,  23  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass.: 

KRFS.  Sch.  Baker  Pahner 2,792 

KSLV.  Sch.  Dorothy  Pahner 2,872 

KSPW.  Sch.  Eliiabeth  Pahner 3, 066 

KWCN.  Sch.  Fannie  Pahner 2,233 

KWSD.  Sch.  Fuller  Pahner 3,060 

KTMN.  Sch.  Harwood  Pahner. 2,886 

KTLM.  Sch.  Jane  Pahner 3,138 

KQGM.  Sch.  Maude  Pahner 1,745 

KRVN.  Sch.  Paul  Pahner 2,193 

KRLN.  Sch.  Prescott  Pahner 2,811 

KQPV.  Sch.  Rebecca  Pahner 2,666 

KTBH.  Sch.  Shideton  Pahner 2, 859 

Panama  R.  R.  Co.,  24  State  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.: 

KBDJ.  St8.  Advane? 2,604 

KDNC.  Sts.  AUianea 3,905 

KRNT.  Sts.  Ancon 9,606 

KDBO.  Sts.  Bolivar 234 

KRSV.  St  8.  Cristobal 9,606 

Parker,  James  W.,  Portland,  Me.: 

JDOF.  Sch.  Henrietta  Shnmons 228 

HPKV.  Sch.  Cakes  Ames 254 

KQNT.  Sch.  Segufai 406 

ParkhurstHugh.,  Qiouoester,  Mass.: 

KDO P.  Sch.  Arthur  D.  Story 103 

KQVJ.  Sch.  George  Parker 135 

KDTB.  Sch.  Senator  Saulsbury 107 

KMFN.  Sch.  Speculator 110 

Paul,  C.  C,  &  Co.,  Frederick  and  Pratt  Streets, 
Baltimore,  Md.: 

JWTQ.  Sch.  Edward  O.  Hight 491 

KJCP.  Sch.  The  Josephine 639 

Paul,  Charies  C.  Frederick  and  Pratt  Streets, 
Baltimore,  Md.: 
JMBV.  Sch.  George  C.  A.  Travers 132 

Pedersen,  L.  A.,  47  Henry  Street  San  Fran- 
ciaoo,  Cal.: 

JTGD.  Shp.  McLaurin 1,374 

JTKN.  Bk.  Paramita 1,682 

Pendleton,  Edwin  S.,  130  Pearl  Stieet,  New 
York,  K.  Y.: 

KBPL.  Sch.  Harold  C.  Beecher 363 

KSQW.  Sch.  Pendleton  Brothers 970 

KBQM.  Sch.  Susie  H.  Davidson 646 

Pendleton,  F.  C,  Islesboro,  Me.: 

JWRM.  Sch.  Charlotte  T.  Sibley 376 

JWLK.  Sch.  F.  C.  Pendleton 408 

JQPV.  Sch.  Henry  R.  TUton 492 

KGDP.  Sch.  Pendleton  Satisf^tlon 624 

KBLQ.  Soh.  Sootia. 406 


Pendleton,  Fields  S.,  130  Peari  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.: 

KJGV.  Sch.  Aetna S60 

K6GJ.  Sch.  AUoe  L.  Pendleton 606 

JTML.  Sch.  Bertha  F.  Walker 078 

KFBR.Sch.BteaolieH.  Khig 1,166 

KSCN.  Sch.  Brina  P.  Pendleton 983 

KCLS.  Sch.  Elisabeth  Gilbert 676 

KBGM.  Sch.  Emma  F.  AngcU 863 

JVQT.  Sch.  Genl.  Adelbert  Amee 476 

KDLR.  Sch.  GUbert  Brothers 1,134 

KLNM.  Sch.  HoUiswood 1,141 

KBCM.  Sch.  John  R.  Penrose 455 

JWFT.  Sch.  Josie  R.  Burt 760 

JWHB.  Sch.  M.  V.  B.  Chase 457 

KGVC.  Sch.  Mark  Pendleton 834 

JVKN.  Sch.  Mary  E.  Morse 644 

KLWH.  Sch.  Mary  E.  H.  G.  Dow 1,264 

KGPJ.  Bk.  Matancas 1,028 

KFBM.  Sch.  Mount  Hope 1,106 

KVqc.  Sch.  Pendleton  Sisters 999 

JOLT.  Sch.  S.  M.  Bird 617 

KCTV.  Sch.  Sallie  Ton 660 

JWBL.  Sch.  Sarah  D.  FeU 678 

J  VNT.  Sch.  Woodward  Abrahams 774 

Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Co.,  Ez- 
chazige  Bulldbig,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

KDGQ.  St  8.  Mascotte. 884 

KNGB.  St  8.  Miami 1,741 

KDQR.  St  8.  Olivette 1,678 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Co.,  222  South  Third  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

KTHB.  Sdi.  Charies  F.  Prichard 861 

KTLS.  Sch.  George  R.  Stetson 675 

KTGD.  Sch.  Horace  A.  AUyn 860 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  60  Church  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KVLP.  Sch.  Pittston 466 

KPTC.  Sch.  Soranton. 489 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  109  West  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KVLJ.  k.  8.  P.  R.  R.  No.  6 186 

KVMC.  St  8.  P.  R.  R.  No.  10 186 

KVMF.  St  8.  P.  R.  R.  No.  14 186 

LB8M.  St  s.  P.  R.  R.  No.  85 375 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.: 

KTDM.  St  8.  P.  R.  R.  No.  32. 201 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

KTGM.  St  8.  P.  R.  R.  No.  4 Iffl 

Percy i^Samuel  R.,  Bath,  Me.: 

KRPC.  Sch.  Cora  F.  Ciessy 2,499 

KTON.  Sch.  Grace  A.  Martin 8,129 

KPRJ.  Sch.  Helen  W.  Martin 2,265 

KQSH.  Sch.  Martha  P.  SmaU 2,178 

KVDQ.  Sch.  Robert  P.  Uurptj 697 

KMSN.  Sch.  S.  P.  Blackburn 1.766 

LBHG.  Sch.  Wyoming 3,730 

Peterson,  S.  B.,  estate  of,  73  Main  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CaL: 

JSHD.  Sch.  Compeer 347 

KHQP.  Sch.  J.  M.  Weatherwax, 384 

PhiUips,  John  B.,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.: 

KDQW.  Sch.  Carrie  A.  Lane 802 

KLBW.  8ch.E8teUe 444 

Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steam^ip  Co.,  608  La 
Fayette  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

KNC8.  St  8.  Evelyn 1,963 

KPFJ.  St  8.  Mae 2,103 

Philadelphia  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  &  Insurance 
Co.,  413  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

LCDB.  St  8.  Penobscot 2.294 

LCDP.  St  8.  Seaconnet 2,294 

Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Co.,  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass.: 

KMGT.  Sch.  George  R.  Bradford 142 

KNRF.  St  8.  Wm.  H.  Moody 259 

Pike.  Bion  M.,  Lnbec,  Me.: 

JRPK.  Sch.  Centennial 115 

KHVD.  Sdi.  Fred  B.  Bahmo 263 

Pollard,  Thomas,  316  California  Street,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.:  

KPQJ.  St8.PalrOak8 798 

KNMJ.  St8.Newburg 450 

Port  Blakeley  Mill  Co.,  16  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

KPTQ.  Sch.  Bahibridge 666 

KRWT.  Sch.  Blakely 751 

Port  Johnston  Towing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KVNR.  St  8.  P.  J.  T.  Co.  No.  7 197 

LBGN.  St  8.  P.  J.  T.  Co.  No.  8 288 
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Providence,  Fall  River  &  Newport  Steamboat 
Co.,  136  Dyer  Street:  Providanoe,  R.  I.: 

HD WK.  St.  p.  Cifty  of  Newport 661 

KFGD.  St.  p.  Mount  Hope 880 

Puddington,  Archer  C,  81  New  Street,  New 

JVQD.  Sell.  Ann  J.  Trainer 426 

JVCK.  Bkn.  Hancock 412 

.Puget  Sound  Commercial  Co.,  Port  Gamble, 

Wash.: 

KRMN.  Sch.  Camano 730 

KRBQ.  Sch.  Gamble -•. 726 

JVHN.  Bkn.  Kllkatat 493 

KMLV.  Sch.  Okanogan 721 

KflWD.  Sch.  Spokane 639 

Puget  Sound  Tug  Boat  Co.,  Pioneer  Buikl- 

ing.  Seattle,  Wash.: 

KWLP.  St.8.  Ooliah 414 

JSPL.  St.  8.  Richard  Holyoke 181 

Reading  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Market  Streets, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

KNQJr.  Sch.  Ashland 901 

KTJC.  Sch.  Barry 964 

KMNP.  Sch.  Bast 693 

KNHB.  Sch.  Bear  Ridge 910 

KHBQ.  Sch.  Beechwood 841 

KWJC.  St.8.  Bern : 224 

ERLW.  Sch.  Bethayres 995 

KGWM.  Sch.  Brookside 841 

KNHQ.  Sch.  Buck  Ridge 915 

KMQB.  Sch.  Bumside 855 

KVPD.  Sch.  Cacooeing 721 

KRGV.  St.  8.  Carlisle 644 

KMWJ.  St.  8.  Catawiasa 658 

KWNL.  Sch.  Cleona 966 

KWLT.  Sch.  Cocalico 966 

KPCH.  Sch.  Coleraine 964 

KSVL.  St.  8.  Conestoga 617 

KWJR.  Sch.  Conewago 956 

KTPH.  Sch.Cumru 1,780 

KMGF.  Sch.  Draper 865 

KNJS.  Sch.  Eagle  HiU 911 

KNPH,  Sch.  Enterprise 901 

KPMC.  Sch.  Ephrato 964 

KNLO.  Sch.  Franklin 910 

KPJQ.  St.  8.  Gettysburg 557 

KMGJ.  Sch.  Qlendower 855 

KMNH.  Sch.  Hammond 603 

KHQN.  Sch.  Henry  Clay 841 

KRPH.  Sch.  Hemdon 1,763 

KNOF.  Sch.  Indian  Ridge 910 

KGTW.  St.  8.  International 400 

KQWL.  Sch.  Kimberton 956 

KPQS.  Sch.  Knickerbocker 954 

KHCW.  Sch.  Kohinoor 841 

KRHW.  Sch.  Langhome 955 

KTMC.  St.8.  Lenape 637 

KMON.  Sch.  Lincoln 855 

KRFD.  Sch.  Logan 955 

KPGC.  St.  8.  Lykena 628 

KWGC.  Sch.  Macungle 966 

KMGH.  Sch.  Mahanoy 855 

KVCQ.  Sch.  Manatawny 721 

KRCJ.  Sch.  Manheim 955 

KNFV.  Sch.  Maple  HiU 911 

KPDN.  Sch.  Marion 954 

KMFV.  Sch.  Merriam 855 

KTOP.  Sch.  Mingo 954 

KTNO.  Sch.  Molfno 954 

KPBL.  Sch.  Monitor 955 

ICVCD.  St.  8.  Monocacy 617 

KVNF.  Sch.  Neshamlny 721 

KNPC.  Sch.  Oak  HiU 910 

KTBF.  Sch.  Oley 1,780 

KPJH.  Sch.  Paxlnoe 954 

KPMT.  Sch.  Paxtang 954 

KQVD.  St.  s.  Penllyn 137 

KNQV.  Sch.  Phoenix 901 

KVFP.  Sch.  Pooopeon 721 

KMGC.  Sch.  Preston 855 

KML8.  Sch.  Richardson 603 

KQVP.  Sch.  Robesonia 955 

KQTM.  8nh.  Rutherford 955 

KROQ.  Sch.  Saucon 965 

KHTO.  Sch.  St.  Nicholas 841 

KGVQ.  Sch.  SchuylkUl 841 

KNMF.  Scb.  Silver  Brook 904 

KTGH.  Sch.  Spring 1,780 

KMFW.  Sch.  Suffolk. 866 


Reading  Oo.~0ontfaiaed. 

KNVF.  St  8  Swatara 628 

KVDR.  Sch  Tamanand 721 

KMPJ.  St  8.  Tamaqua 664 

KMND.  Sch.  Thomaston 693 

KVDH.  Sch.  Tulpehocken 721 

KNHS.  Sch.  Tunnel  Ridge 911 

KPDG.  St  s.  VaUey  Forge 568 

KWLM.  Sch.  Wiconisoo 966 

KSVB.  St  s.  Wyomiaslng. 222 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.,  73  Main  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.: 

KQBR.  St  8.  Lehua 176 

KHPV.  Bk.  St  Katberine 1,201 

Reid,  W.  a.  Eagle  and  Provost  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

JVWT.  Sch.  Abble  C.  Stubbs 345 

KBSL.  Sch.  Charles  C.  Lister 280 

KSQB.  Sch.  Georeia  D.  Jenkins 471 

KRWQ.  Sch.  Madeleine 463 

KCRV.  Sch.  Nettie  Shipman 338 

KHGR.  Sch.  Sedgwick 606 

KJDQ.  Sch.  WiUKn  H.  Sumner 672 

River  Si  Harbor  Transportation  Co.,  care  of 
Long  Island  R.  R.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.: 

KPDH.  St  8.  Syoeaet 176 

KOHV.  St  s.  Wrestler 196 

Roberts,  O.P.,  2232  Boston  Street, Baltimore, 
Md.: 

JRGQ.  Sch.  L.  E.  WUUams 100 

JNSB.Sch.  NeUie 142 

Robinson  Codfish  Co.,  Anacortes,  Wash.: 

JP8W.  Sch.  AUoe 232 

JVRT.  Sch.  Joseph  Russ 247 

Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Ca,  Rockland, 
Me.: 

KQJB.  St  8.  Fred  E.  Richards. 367 

HJVO.  Sch.  Helen 149 

KMWH.  Sch.  John  J.  Perry 162 

JQMG.  Sch.  Jordan  L.  Mott 138 

KHSQ.  Sch.  Morrisand  Cllfl 132 

KQHN.  Sch.  Number  One 1,120 

KQJD.  Sch.  Number  Two 1,120 

KQDC.  Sch.  Number  Three 1,120 

KQLD.  Sch.  Number  Four 1,120 

KQLS.  Sch.  Number  Five 1,120 

KQPN.  Sch.  Number  Six 1,120 

KWHR.  Sch.  No.  Seven 967 

Rockpgrt  Granite  Co.,  Rockport,  Mass.: 

^TM.  Sip.  Albert  Baldwin 128 

KBGL.  Sch.  Herbert 114 

Rowe,  Henry  C,  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

KDMB.  St  s.  H.  C.  Rowe  &  Co 600 

KBQC.  St  s.  Henry  C.  Rowe 220 

Rufus  Deering  Co.,  Portland,  Me.: 

KWCPTsdL  Antoinett 299 

KVQG.  Sch.  Herbert  May 384 

RusseU,  Frank  W..  Thomaston,  Me.: 

KBRQ.  Sch.  Anne  Lord 287 

JMHN.  Sch.  J.  S.  Lamprey 306 

Sagadahoc  Towing  Co.,  Topsham,  Me.: 

KWBL.  St  8.  Pejepeoot 142 

KWCH.  Sch.  S.  T.  Co.  No.  2 626 

San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steamship  Co., 
Pier  40.  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

LBHM.  St  s.  Bear 4,607 

LBHN.  St  s.  Beaver 4,507 

KGRV.  St  8.  Kansas  City 3,679 

KGTR.  St  8.  Rose  City 3,468 

San  Juan  Fishing  &  Packing  Co.,  Pine  Street, 
Seattle,  Wash.: 

JKMQ.  Bkn.  AmeUa. 397 

KVTL.  St  s.  Grant 327 

KTLJ.  Sts.  San  Juan 284 

Sanders  &  Kirchmann,  Merchants'  Exchange 
Building,  431  CaUfomia  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisoq.Caif.: 

KJCQ.  Bkn.  Charles  F.  Crocker 866 

KPRC.  Sch.  Expansion 546 

KQMO.  Sch.  Forester 658 

KRVQ.  Sch.  J.  H.  Lunsman 1,090 

KPTV.  Sch.  Luion 646 

KQTR.  Sch.  Mindoro 679 

KRFM.  Sch.  Samar 710 

KRHN.  Sch.  Wm.  F.  Garms 1,094 

Sargent  Horace  M.,  Portland,  Me.: 

7THP.  Sch.  Charles  H.  TVickey 281 

KHN  W.  Sch.  Damietta  and  Joanna 330 

JPNC.  Sch.  Maggie  Ellen 217 
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Sawyer.  E.  M.,  Jonesport,  Me.: 

KCRN.  8ch.C5arrie C.Ware 186 

JQDP.  Sch.  Vineyard 216 

Scally.  John,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.: 

KPSR.  St  8.  Coastwise 286 

JHLO.  Sch.EnoeSoale. 1,386 

KNRQ.  Bch.  Florida 1,071 

JVFQ-  Sch.  Helen  A.  Wyman 1,717 

ScuUy,  Thomas  J.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.: 

jVMD.  Sch.  Charmer 1,886 

JVKQ.  Sch.  E.  B.  Sutton. 1,800 

KMPD.  Sch.  Felix. 1,174 

JVFM.  Sch.  Francis  S.  Hampshire 1,066 

JWBQ.  Sch.  Henry  Failing 1,976 

JWNH.  Sch.  I.  F.  Chapman 2,146 

KPMJ.  St.  s.  John  ScuUy 413 

JVNH.  Sch.  Joserfi  B.  lliomas 1,038 

JSPW.  Sch.  Sea  King 1,491 

KHST.  Sch.  Shenandoah 3,406 

Seaboard    Transportotion   Co.,   30   Church 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.: 

KPQG.  St.  8.  Covington 401 

KDCM.  Sch.  George  R.  Skolflekl 1,728 

JNWS.  Sch.  Idaho 1,376 

KPVT.  Sch.  Indiana 1,626 

KPQB.  Sch.  Iowa 1,606 

KBSC.  Sch.  Kennebec 2,048 

KNML.  Sch.  Kentucky 1,676 

JPKF.  Sch.  Lancaster 1,283 

KPND.  Sch.  Ohio 1,629 

JQMF.  Sch.  PottsviUe 1,283 

KPQH.  St,  e.  Richmond 401 

KWMN.  St.  s.  William  Chisholm 1,681 

Sewall,  Samuel  S..  Bath,  Me.: 

KLVC.  Shp.  Dirlgo 3,004 

KPLB.  Shp.  Edward  SewaU 3,206 

KRQL.  Shp.  William  P.  Frye 3,374 

Sewall,  William  D.,  Bath,  Me.: 

KNQF.  Shp.  Erekine  M.  Phelps 2,998 

KSLF.  Sch.  Kineo 2,128 

Shipowners  &  Merchants'  Tug  Boat  Co.,  Foot 
of  Oreen  Street,  San  Frandsoo,  CaL: 

KWLQ.  St.  8.  Hercules 414 

KSBH.  St.  8.  Sea  Rover 199 

Simpson,  A.  M.,  112  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.: 

K<isJ.  Sch.  Alumna 696 

KJ8D.  Bkn.  Arago 498 

KPSC.  Sch.  Churchill 665 

KMTV.  Bkn.  Echo 707 

KNCD.  Sch.  Encore 651 

KMCH.  Sch.  Omega 684 

Simpson  Lumber  Co.,  112  Market  Street,  Ban 
Frandsoo,  Cal.: 

KRFO.  Sch.  Advent 431 

KLBJ.  Bkn.  ChehaHs 600 

Simpson  &  Perkins,  Boothbay,  Me.: 

JHMS.  Sch.  Thomas  Hix 99 

KLJH.  Sch.  WiUiam  H.  Davenport 256 

Slade.  S.  E.,  Menlo  Park,  Cal.: 

JWKM.  Bkn.  Newsboy 688 

KLMW.  Bkn.  Jane  L.  Stanford 970 

Slade  Shipping  Co.,  112  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CaL: 

KNPO.  Sch.  A.  J.  West 643 

KRWH.  Sch.  Edward  R.  West 835 

KQND.  Sch.  F.  M.  Slade 737 

KQHQ.  Sch.  R.  C.  Slade 673 

KRFC.  Sch.  Watson  A.  West 818 

Small,  Frank  A.,  Bath,  Me.: 

KQLM.  Sch.  Eleanor  A.  Percy 3,401 

KSST.  Sch.  Florence  M.  Penley 1, 164 

KWLO.  Sch.  Governor  Brooks 2.628 

KPBR.  Sch.  M.  D.  Cressy 2,114 

KJPW.  Sch.  Mary  E.  Olys 224 

KMJH.  Sch.  WiUiam  H.  CttfTord 1,693 

Smith.    Edward    C,   420    Oakland    Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

KMPG.  Sch.  Edward  Smith 440 

KNSH.  Sch.  Massachusetts 501 

Smith,  Edwin.  116  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
N.  v.: 

KHSM.  Sch.  Henry  J.  Smith 1,108 

KHGS.  Sch.  Thomas  F.  Pollard 707 

Smith.  Sylvanus,  &  Co.,  Gloacester,  Mass.: 

KWTC.  Sch.  Bu^snia. 100 

KTCV.  Sch.  Lucanla 147 

iSee  Sylvanns  Smith  ^  Co.,  lae.) 


Snow,  L  L.,  A  Co^  Rooktand,  Ub,t 

JHMN.  Soh-diroUneGray 

HTLW.  Sch.  Catawamteak 

JCDT.  Sch.  Daniel  McLood 

KBGQ.  Soh.  Bvla  B.  Hall 

HKNV.  Sch.  July  Fourth 

KLPH.  Sch.  Lavinia  M.  Snow... 

JPCN.  Sch.  Mary  Curtis 

KMQR.  Sch.  Methebesec 

KQRB.  Sch.Metinic 

KWFM.  Sch.  Wawenock 

KRVT.  Sch.  WUlKkn  Bisbee 

KBMC.  Sch.  Woodbury  M.  Snow. 
Snow.  R.  K.,  Rockland,  Me.: 

KTWP.  Sch.  Helvetia. 


LBNT.  Sch.  Hn£h  de  Payens 

Sooth  Gardiner  Lumber  Co.,  south  Gardiner, 
Me.: 


JDQN.  Sch.  James  Young. . 
JCFM.  Sch.  Thomas  wTh.  White. 


Southern  Padflc  Co.,  Pier  49,  North  River, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KWBN.  St.8.  AnUUes 

JTRS.  St.8.  Breakwater 

JTNB.  St.  8.  Chalmette 

KPSB.  Sts.  Comus 

KWDR.  St.  8.  Creole 

KRLC.  St.8.  El  Alba. 

KVTM.  St.8,ElChioo 

KPMH.  St.8.EICid 

KRDQ.  St.8.  ElDia 

KCTD.  St.1.  El  Dorado 

KGLW.  St.  8.  El  Mar 

KDMN.  St.8.  El  Monte 

LBQK.  St.8.  ElMundo 

KPJC.  St.8.  El  Norte 

LBRM.  St.  8.  El  Ocddente 

LBRC.  St.  8.  El  Oriente 

KCRO.  St.  8.  El  Paso 

KPJ W.  St.  8.  El  Rio. 


327 
148 
295 
426 

120 
354 
435 
376 
261 
32S 
309 
107 

499 
416 


261 
213 


KRHL.  St.8.ElSiglo. 
of.... 


LBPK.  St.  8.  El  Sol 

KPGH.  St.  8.  El  Sud 

KQTV.  St.8.  ElValle 

JWNR.  St.  8.  Excelsior 

KVRL.  St.s.  Momus 

KPTR.  St.8.  Proteus 

Southern   Steamship   Co..   366-370    Bourse 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

JRPT.  St.  8.  Algiers 

KDPJ.  St.s.  Shawmut 

LBGV.  St.  8.  Wmiam  Palmer 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KQVT.  Shp.  Acme. 

K8RN.  St.  8.  Astral 

KTNW.  St  8.  Captain  A.  F.  Lucas. 

KMCQ.  St  8.  City  of  Everett 

LCBV.  Sts.  Pwfection 

KWGN.  St  8.  Security 

KQTN.  St  i.  Standard 

kSbF.  St  8,  S.  O.  Co.  No.  2 

KCPL.  St  i.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  4 

KTND.  St  i.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  11.... 

K8FL.  St  8.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  14 

KSFM.  St  8.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  15 

KWLB.  St  8.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  17.... 

KWLN.  St  8.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  18.... 

KWMD.  St  8.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  19... 

KSPJ.  Sch.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  92 

KTBQ.  Sch.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  94 

KFCV.  Sch.  S.  O.  Co.  of  N.  Y.  No.  66. 

KLTB.  Sch.  S.  O.  Co.  of  N.  Y.  No.  58. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Baltimoie, 
Md.: 

KSOH.  St8.S.  O.Co.No.12 

Standard  on  Co.  of  California,  l^eldon  Build- 
ing, San  Frandsoo,  Cal.: 

KQLW.  Sts.  AsundoQ 

KNTW.  Sts.  Atlas 

KSJN.  St  8.  Ool.  E.  L.  Drake 

KWMT.  Ga.  8.  Contra  Costa 

KMNQ.  St  8.  George  Loomis 

KHBS.  St8.Maverl<^ 

KSBP.  Sch.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  91 

KSCL.  Bch.  S.  O.  Co.  No.  93 

KTDJ.  Sch.  S.  0.  Co.  No.  96 


6,878 
1,065 
3,206 
4,828 
6,754 
4,614 
152 
4,606 
4,613 
3,531 
3.531 
3,531 
6,008 
4,604 
6,008 
6,008 
3,531 
4,604 
4,616 
6,008 
4,572 
4,605 
3,542 
6,878 
4,836 


2,294 
1,634 
2,293 


3,288 

616 

4,188 

2,593 

2,209 

397 

874 

157 

145 

129 

164 

164 

175 

175 

175 

8,248 

4.167 

589 

1,643 


158 


2.196 

1.943 

4,206 

833 

691 
1,561 
2,019 
2,473 

4,167 
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Stanton,  L.  B.,  Qroton,  v^vwi.. 

KT8P.  Sch.  AUoe  P.  Tomer 192 

JRKH.  Bkn.  Mary  C.  Hale 6G8 

Staples  Transportation  Co.,  FaU  RiTer,  Ifass.: 

KTJV.  Sch.  Berkley 660 

KMHR.  Sch.  Braddook. 678 

KPOW.  Sch.  Brockton 567 

KNVL.  Sch,  Canton 631 

KC^SN.  Sch.  Cardenas 1,676 

KRNW.  Sch.  Cienfuegos 1,916 

KWV8.  St,8.Concc«d ^....  353 

KQ8M.  St8.Cuba 594 

EMRN.  Sip.  DIghton 282 

KNRD.  Sc£.  Dunlo 840 

KNVM.  Sch.Easton 531 

KNFJ.  St  s.  Eureka. 353 

KNPM.  Sch.  Foster 841 

KNQD.  Sch.  Gibson 839 

KQNC.  Sch.  Havana 1,617 

KPLM.  St  s.  Newmasket 220 

KMWL.  Sch.  Randolph 567 

KPQW.  Sch.  Remus 531 

KQTQ.  Sch.  Rockland 481 

KQWH.  Soh.  Sagua 1,685 

KPTO.  Sch.  Sharon 482 

KPHR.  Sch.  Solus 839 

KMRL.  Sip.  Somerset 283 

KNWD.  Sch.  Thaxter h4Z 

KPOD.  Sch,  Tipton 830 

KWVT.  St  8.  Waltham 353 

KNHF.  Sip.  Warren 283 

KVRO.  St  s.  Watuppa. 190 

KNMa.  Sch.Wtothrop 841 

Btaten  Island  ShipbuUding  Co.,  Port  Rich- 
mond. N.  Y.: 

KWSQ.  St.*.  Mwy  P- Scully 723 

JTDV.  SchrScoUy 1,542 

Stetson,  Cutler  fo.,  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston, 
liass.: 

JDLT.  Sdi.  Helen  O.  Ktog 147 

JPKD.  Sch.  NeUie  Eaton 118 

HPGD.  Sch.  Ororimbo 147 

JPHV.  Sch.  Peter  C.  Schults 437 

JNCF.  Sch.  SalHe  E.  Ludlam 237 

KOHL.  Sch.  T.  W.  Cooper 158 

JLMV.  Sch.  Witch  Basel 251 

Struven,  Charles  M.,  114  S.  Frederick  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.: 

KLMT.  Sch.  R.  T.  Rundlett 271 

KOCV.  Sch.  Rldiard  Cromwell 118 

LBCF.  Sch.Richmond 288 

Sudden   A  Chnstenson  (Inc.),  Merchants' 
Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL: 

KSDM.  Sch.  Cecilia  Sudden 643 

KQSP.  Sts.Chehalis 663 

KRMC.  Sch.  Espada 777 

KWJL.  St  8.  Grays  Harbor 669 

KQHV.  Bkn.  John  Palmer 1,187 

KSHD.  Bkn.  John  C.  Meyer 932 

KTLB.  St  8.  Norwood 760 

KVPF.  St  8.  Raymond 595 

KRVP.  Sch.Ruby 345 

KRH V.  Sch.  Sophie  Christenson 675 

KWNP.  Sts.  Wlllapa 752 

Son  Co.,  1212  Real  Estate  Trust  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

KQLB.  8t8.*Paraguay 2,627 

KVWH.  Sts.  Sun 4,836 

KSBT.  St  8.  Toledo 2,277 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.: 

^CMLC.  Sch.  Ardmore 821 

KMJD.  Sch.  Devon 724 

KMJV.  Sch.  Haverford 678 

KNWM.  Sch.  Malvern 844 

KPBV.  Sch.  Oxford 836 

KMLJ.  Sts.  PaoU 330 

KMJC.  Sch.  Radnor 678 

KWQD.  Sch.  Shamokin 829 

KMJL.  Sch.  Strafford 678 

KPCB,  Sts.  Taoony 353 

KPDC.  Sch.  Upton 843 

KMJR.  Sch.  Wayne 820 

Swan.  John,  32  South  Street,  New  York, 
N.  v.: 

KHSW.  Sch.  Charles  A.  GUberg 485 

JWNP.  Bkn.  Daisy  Read 468 

JWNT.  Bkn.  J.  B.  Rabel 450 

KGQS.  Sch.  John  Swan 721 

KHVM.  Sch.  Margaret  B.  Rooas 701 


Swayne.  R.  H.,  412  Battery  Street,  San 
Frandsoo,  CaL: 

KQOT.  Sch.  Forest  Home 768 

KGST.  Bkn.  Gardiner  City 476 

Sylvanus  Smith  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Gtoucester, 
Mass.: 

LBRH.  Sch.  Sylvania 136 

(See  Smith,  Sylvanus  &  Co.) 

Sylvia.  A.  L.,  89  &>uth  Sixth  Street,  New 
Bedford.  Mass.: 

KDHQ.  Sch.  Carleton  Belt 189 

HJFL.  Bk.  Grey  Hound 117 

Taooma  ^  Roche  Harbor  Lime  (3o.,  Roche 
Harbor,  Wash.: 

KMDR.  Bkn.  Archer 900 

JVGS.  Bgn.  William  G.  Irwin 348 

Taooma,  Seattle,  Everett  Route,  Oolman 
Dock,  Seattle,  wash.: 

KVRW.  St  8.  (3hippewa 986 

KVDJ.  St  8.  IndianapoUs 765 

Taulane,  Edward  G.,  324-326  South  Front 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

KMTR.  Sch.  Alma  E.  A.  Holmes 1,206 

KMNL.  Sch.  Annie  F.  KimbaU 401 

JLQF.  Sch.  John  D.  Paige 897 

Texas  Co.,   17  Battery  Plaoe,  New  York, 
N.  Y.: 

JLPS.  Sch.  (Tlty  of  San  Antonio 1,233 

LBQC.  Sch.  Dallas 1,148 

KLPD.  St  8.  Fforida 1,596 

JKSM.  Sch.  Harry  Morse. 1,366 

KORH.  St  8.  Louisiana 2,840 

KVHR.  S«h.  Magnolia 681 

KQRJ.  St 8.  Northtown 2,208 

KQRL.  St  8.  Northwostom 2,207 

KWQL.  St  8.  Texas 5,106 

LBHP.  Sdi.  Tolso 607 

Thames  Towboat  Ck>.,  New  London,  Conn.: 

KCD J.  St  8.  Aries 114 

KPCD.  Sch.  Edith 516 

LBJG.  Sch.  Edward  P.  Clark 601 

KRJL.  St  8.  Harold 186 

KTNP.  Sch.  John  Forsyth 2,198 

KPNH.  Sch.  Marion  Chappell 1,595 

KRJM.  St  8.  Minnie 167 

KHFT.  St  8.  Nathan  Hale. 299 

KSQM.  St  8.  Paul  Jones 945 

KRJN.  St  s.  R.  M.  Waterman 174 

KQHL.  Sch.  Theodora  Palmer 1,042 

Thomson,  Pardon  G.,  New  Bedford,  MasB.: 

KSDG.  Sch.  City  of  Georgetown 509 

JTLH.  Sch.  Warren  B.  Potter 368 

Thompson,  S.  K.  J.,  327  West  Fortieth  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

KGVH.  Soh.  Asbury  Fountain 1,032 

KCTH.  Sch.  Charles  H.  Valentine. 689 

K<mB.  Sch.  Clifford  N.  Carver 1,101 

KSLB.  Sch.  Frederic  A.  Dugan 1,137 

KGMS.  Sch.  MarJorie  Brown 1,210 

Thnrlow,  Lewis  K.,  33  Broad  Street  Boston, 

KCiMF.  Sch.  Bradford  C.  French 968 

KTQR.  Soh.  Governor  Powers 1,962 

KSRW.  Sch.  Horace  A.  Stone :....  1,376 

KWPN.  Sch.  Horatio  G.  Foss 846 

KRCL.  Sch.  Jaoob  M.  Haskell 1,778 

JTRC.  Sch.  John  R.  FeU 354 

KWRH.  Sch.  Lewiston 814 

KBPR.  Bk.  Onaway. 932 

KMNS.  Sch.  R.  W.Hopklns 935 

KSRG.  Soh.  Robert  H.  MoC^urdy 736 

KDWF.  Sch.  Star  of  the  Sea 967 

Tietjen,  B.  H.,  Wharf  No.  2,  Mission  Street, 
San  Frandsoo,  C^l.: 

KDVT.  Sch.  Llsale  Vance 443 

HWM8.  Sch.  Orient 312 

EGBD.  Sch.  Robert  Searles 600 

KJNW.  Sch.  Robert  Somers 314 

TunneU,  (Soorge  A.,  702  South  Fifty-second 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.- 

KRHC.  Sch.  Frances  C.  TunneU 1.476 

KPMB.  Sch.  lona  TunneU 1,316 

Tyree  Co..  Commercial  Block,  OaUfomia  and 
Front  Streets,  San  Francisco,  CaL: 

KPWH.  Bk.  Diamond  Head. 1.013 

JPFL.  Soh.  Fresno 1.244 

FWD.  Sch.  Sonoma, 1,063 
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Union  Steamship  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y.: 

KQOP.  St.  s.  ArgyU 2,963 

KSVP.  St.  s.  Lansing 4,560 

KRTC.  St.  s.  Roma 2,839 

KMFJ.  St.  8.  Washtenaw 2,896 

United  New  York  and  Sandy  Hook  Pilots' 
Association,  17  State  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.: 

EJT8.  Sch.  Ambrose  Snow 80 

KSCW.  St.  8.  New  Jersey 478 

KNBM.  St.  s.  New  York 540 

United  Steamship  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,N.Y.: 

KRJH.  St.  s.  Santa  Maria 5,318 

KRPL.  St.  s.  Santa  Rita 6,273 

Vane.  William  B^  Cambridge,  Md.: 

JVFR.  Sch.  Hattie  Nlckerson 172 

JLQW.  Sch.  Lillie  O.  Wells 174 

Ward,  John  If.,  126  State  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.: 

JQKM.  Sch.  Henry  Wlthlngton 627 

KCJW.  Sch.  Luther  T.  Oarretson 572 

Wathen,  R.  Duke,  East  Falls  and  Eastern 
Avenues.  Baltimore.  Md.: 

JWLM.  Sch.  Beulah  Land 165 

JVCD.  Sch.  Eva  D.  Rose 104 

XNVS.  Sch.  John  A.  Curtis 155 

KQBR.  Sch.  John  Q.  Ferguson 129 

JHQN.  Sch.  Sandy  Hook 106 

\Vatson,  Albert  M.,  Jr.,  25  T  Wharf.  Boston, 
Mass.: 

KWVL.  Sch.  Alice 100 

LBP.  Sch.  Virginia 106 

Weaver,  E.  H..  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

JWLP.  Sch.  Harry  Prescott 433 

KLNH.  Sch.  Hu^  KeUy 792 

KQBV.  Sch.  Jeremiah  Smith 409 

KJWL.  Sch.  Sylvia  C.  HaU 384 

KDFL.  Sch.  William  E.  Downs 763 

Webb,  Charles  F.,  126  State  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.: 

JMCF.  Sch.  Annie  R.  Lewis 216 

KGRP.  Sch.  Clara  A.  Donnell 1,177 

JVHW.  Sch.  Cox  and  Green 691 

KWRM.  Sch.  Frank  B.  Witherbee 504 

KWVR.  Sch.  Frank  E.  Swain 433 

LBGT.  Sch.  Frank  M.  Low 542 

KDCP.  Sch.  J.  Manchester  Haynes 795 

JSGP.  Sch.  Ralph  M.  Haywara 604 

LBRD.  Sch.  William  E.  Litchfield 542 

Welding,  Andrew,  foot  Lhider  Street,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.: 

LBSW.  St.  s.  Independent 221 

KWTP.  St.  s.  Welding  Bros 211 

KBFM.  Sch.  William  H.Smith 1,978 

Whalen,  Sylvester,  46  East  Newton  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

KRWB.  Sch.  Catherine  and  Ellen 145 

KWRN.  Sch.  Josie  and  Phebe 137 

KMDQ.  Sch.  Mary  A.  Whalen 134 

Whitoomb,  Haynes  &  Co^  Ellsworth,  Me.: 

KHQL.  Sch.  Harry  W.  Haynes 295 

KMHD.  Sch.  Henrietta  A.  Whitney. ...      217 
JMBC.  Sch.  Nellie  Grant 139 


White,  Everett  L.  Machias.  Me.: 

JCKV.  Sch.  Addle  Fuller 217 

JFBV.  Sch.  Alaska 173 

KQRJ.  Sch.  Clifford  L  White 306 

KRD8.  Sch.  Emily  L  White, 352 

JBRM.  Sch.  Hortensia 189 

JGQF.  Sch.  Rhoda  Holmes 375 

JMCD.  Sch.  SUver  Spray 194 

White,  Robert  B.,  Salisbury,  Md.: 

JSDW.  Sch.  Black  Bird 124 

JPWS.  Sch.  Ida  O.  Robinson 134 

JLGN.  Sch.  James  B.  Anderson 163 

White,  William,  2956,  Washington  Street, 
Roxbury,  Mass.: 

JWQP.  Sch.  Ella  Clifton 108 

HGLS.  Sch.  Fly  Away 159 

White  Oak  Transportation  Co.,  Searsport, 
Me.: 

KJPV.  St.  s.  Bay  Port 1,390 

KHJF.  St.  s.  Bay  State 1,245 

KJPS.  St.  8.  Bay  View 1,899 

Whorf,  Philip  A.,  Provinoetown,  Mass.: 

KJML.  Sell.  American 124 

KDHN.  S<jh.  Gladstone 102 

KDMF.  Seh.  Monitor : UO 

Wilmington  Transportation  Co.,  503  Pacific 
Electric  BulMing.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 

KTFI).  St.s.  CabriUo 611 

KRPV.  St.s.  Hermosa 483 

Wilson,  Henry,  324  Berry  Street,  San  Fran- 
dsoo.Cal.: 

KQDM.  Sch.  A.  B.  Johnson 529 

KLDC.  Sch.  Charles  R.  Wilson 346 

KRJD.  Sch.  E.  B.  Jackson 682 

KVLS.  St.  s.  Svea 618 

Wilson,  Jose]^  W..  330  South  Delaware 
Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

KBNS.  Sch.  John  Rose 626 

EJSR.  Sch.  WiUiam  T.  Parker 179 

Wing,  William  R.,  113  Union  Street,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.: 

JTHW.  Bk.  Alice  Knowles 302 

JBPD.  Bk.  Andrew  Hicks 303 

JBPN.  Bk.  Charles  W.  Morgan 313 

HNDS.  Bk.  Morning  Star 238 

HPQW.  Bk.  Platlna 214 

Winsmore,    Thomas,    123    Walnut    Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

KBWJ.  Sch.  Humarock 466 

KGLN.  Sch,  Joel  F.  Sheppard 567 

KJGB.  Sch.  Thomas  Winsmore. 435 

Wisconsin  Transportation  Co.,  Milwaukee, 

KJFB.  St.  8.  America 2,171 

KJFC.  St.  8.  Brazil 2,186 

Woodside,  William  J.,  Alameda,  CaL: 

JCGO.  Bk.  Agate 626 

JWKL.  Sch.  Mary  Dodge 243 

JSCR.  Sch.  San  Buenaventura 180 

Wootten.  Orlando  V.,  Laurel,  Del.: 

KLVD.  Sch.  Agnes  S.  QuUlen 197 

KRFP.  SclL  Orlando  V.  Wootten 677 

KRTG.  Sch.  Wm.  Thos.  Moore 291 

Wrightson,  Walter,  Mobile,  Ala.: 

KQWD.  Sch.  Goldfleld 730 

ESHR.  Sch.  Westflcld 458 
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912  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  February  tl,  1912, 

Dear  Sir:  With  further  reference'  to  the  matter  raised  in  your  letter  of  the  15th 
ultimo,  and  in  the  hearing  of  your  committee  relating  to  legialation  for  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Cuial,  it  Beems  proper  that  I  should  submit  some  further  information 
which  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

The  particular  question  raised  by  your  letter  related  to  South  American  port  terminal 
facilities.  I  attach  to  this  letter  as  Exhibit  A  practically  all  the  information  that  the 
department  has  now  available  on  this  subject,  most  of  which  is  taken  from  Lloyd's 
Roister  of  Shipping,  1910-11.  Very  little  of  this  particular  information  relates  to 
the  question  of  control  of  terminals,  but  it  might  be  useful  as  a  starting  point  for  ascer- 
tainmg  what  that  control  is. 

It  occurs  to  me  also  that  certain  information  relating  to  the  so-called  shipping  con- 
ferences, which  strongly  aflfect  South  American  trade  would  have  a  very  distinct 
bearing  on  this  question  of  terminals,  and  of  the  entire  matter  before  your  committee. 
I  therefore  append  also,  as  Exhibit  B,  a  list  of  the  so-called  shipping  conferencefi  relating 
to  the  South  American,  Central  American,  Mexican,  and  West  Indian  trade,  including 
trade  via  the  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  routes.  This  information  is  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings  for  1909. 

shipping  ring  or  conference  was  defined  by  the  said  report  as  follows: 

"A  combination,  more  or  less  close,  of  shipping  companies,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  or  restricting  competition  in  the  carrying  trade  on  a  given  trade  route  or 
rout^.  The  vessels  employed  by  these  companies  are  usually  of  the  class  known  as 
liners,  i.  e.,  vessels  of  high  class  and  speed,  sailing  and  arriving  at  fixed  dates  adver- 
tised beforehand.  In  addition  to  mail  steamers  and  passenger  steamers,  they  indude 
vessels  which  carry  cargo  only,  and  are  known  as  cargo  liners.  In  some  cases  vessels 
which  operate  elsewhere  and  at  other  times  as  tramps  are  also  employed  by  the  con- 
ference lines." 

The  operations  of  a  conference  are  usually  confined  to  a  particular  route.  At  the 
same  time  a  steamship  company  may  be  a  member  of  several  conferences.  The  main 
objects  are  said  to  be  two:  First,  to  regulate  competition  between  the  companies  as  to 
freight  rates,  sometimes  by  apportionment  of  traffic  or  by  division  of  the  ports,  or  by 
.pooling  of  trade.  Second,  the  meeting  of  competition  outside  the  conference.  For 
this  purpose  the  conference  adopts  usually  the  system  of ' '  deferred  rebates, ' '  which  are 
described  by  the  commission  as  follows: 

"The  companies  issue  a  notice  or  circular  to  shippers,  informing  them  that,  if  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period  ^usually  four  or  six  months)  they  have  not  shipped  goods  by 
any  vessels  other  than  those  dispatched  by  members  of  the  conference,  they  will  be 
cfedited  with  a  sum  equivalent  to  a  certain  part  (usually  10  per  cent)  of  the  aggregate 
freights  paid  on  their  shipments  during  that  period,  and  that  this  sum  will  ^  paid 
over  to  them,  if  at  the  end  of  a  further  period  (usually  four  or  six  months),  they  have 
continued  to  confine  their  shipments  to  vessels  belonging  to  members  of  the  confer^ice. 
The  sum  so  paid  is  known  as  a  deferred  rebate.'* 

One  or  two  further  points  of  information  may  be  of  value. 

(1)  Two  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  Imes  to  South  America,  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  have  recently  amalgamated. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Daily  Consular  Reports  for  November  29, 1910. 

''On  June  6,  1910,  it  was  announced  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  had 
agreed  to  purchase  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Pacinc  Steam  Navigation  Co.  at  par." 

(2)  It  is  similarly  asserted  in  the  Daily  Consular  Report  of  September  10, 1910,  that 
the  Koemoe  Line  (German),  operating  between  San  Fruicisco  and  Hambuig,  Germany, 
via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Pacific  Coast  trade  between  Salina 
Cruz,  Mexico  (the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway),  and  Sou^ 
and  Central  America  west  coast  ports,  which  would  apparently  leave  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  Line,  a  Japanese  company,  alone  in  this  field. 

(3)  The  Pamana  Railroad  makes  through  billing  arrangements  with  various  steam- 
ship lines,  which  are  called  its  cocarriers.  These  cocarriers  on  the  Atlantic  in  trafiSc 
to  and  from  Europe  are :  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (Great  Britain) ;  Compagnie  Gen- 
erale  Transatlantiq^ue  (France);  Hamburg-American  racket  Co.  (Germany);  Leyland 
Line  (Great  Britain);  Harrison  Line  (Great  Britain);  Compania  Transatlantica  de 
Barcelona  (Spain);  La  Veloce  Navigazione  Italiana  (Italy). 
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Its  cocarriera  on  the  Pftcific  Ocean  are:  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  Oalifomia- 
Atiantic  Steamshij)  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.;  Compania  Sud  Americana  de 
Vaporee;  Compania  Peruana  de  Vaporee. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Ohablbs  Naoel, 

Stcretary. 
Hon.  WnxiAN  C.  Adamson, 

Chairman  Houu  Committee  on  Intentate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Houee  of  RepresentaHvee,  Waskingtont  D,  C, 


Exhibit  A* 

Port  Tbrminals  in  Central  America,  South  America,  and  Mexico. 

(Lloyd'ft  Beglflter  of  Shipping,  1910-11.  Vol.  n,  pp.  643-668.] 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Quaiemala. 

Puerto  BorriM.— -This  port  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  which  now  extends  for  195 
miles  to  Guatemala  City,  where  it  joins  the  Guaremala  Central  Railway  to  San  Jose, 
on  the  Pacific  side.  The  Guatemala  Railroad  owns  a  large  pier,  which  was  renewed  in 
1908.    It  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  railroad  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  pier. 

Honduras  {British), 

Belize.— There  are  four  public  wharves  here  belonging  to  the  Government.  Vessels 
anchor  at  a  distance  of  one  to  two  miles  from  shore,  and  are  loaded  and  discharged  by 
lighters. 

Honduras. 

Amapala. — Vessels  loaded  and  discharged  by  lighters. 

Puerto  Cortes. — ^The  Honduras  Wharf  Co.  owns  a  wharf  here  600  feet  by  40  feet,  which 
can  be  reached  by  vessels  drawing  30  to  35  feet .  Double  railway  track  for  full  length. 
Entirely  rebuilt  m  1909.  There  is  also  a  new  customhouse  wharf  150  feet  by  25  reet, 
which  can  be  reached  by  vessels  drawing  30  feet. 

TruxiUo. — No  docks  or  quavs.  Vessels  anchor  in  the  bay  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  are 
loaded  and  discharged  by  lighter. 

Nicaragua. 

Bluefields  (Mosquito  Reservation). — Good  harbor.  Vessels  drawing  12  feet  can  cross 
the  bar.  The  river  l.etween  Bluefields  and  Rama  (60  miles)  afifords  a  depth  of  12  feet. 
No  cranes,  etc. 

Corinto. — Steamers  drawing  25  feet  make  use  of  the  port,  which  affords  safe  and 
sheltered  anchorage  for  15  or  20  ves8eL>.  Vessels  anchor  500  to  800  yards  offshore,  and 
are  loaded  and  discharged  by  means  of  lighters.  A  wharf  has  been  built  with  a  depth 
alon^^ide,  at  low  water,  of  from  24  to  26  feet,  but  there  b  only  room  for  one  steamer  at 
a  time.  The  channel  appears  to  have  changed  considerably  of  late  years,  and  to  have 
become  narrower.  The  pilots  have  recentiy  refused  to  take  steamers  out  at  low 
water,  as  they  say  the  bar  has  decreased  in  depth.  Several  vessels  have  gone  ashore 
near  Cardon  island. 

Oreytovm  (San  Juan  del  Norte). — No  docks  or  auays.  Depth  of  water  on  bar  is 
uncertain,  but  is  stated  to  vary  from  4  to  10  feet  at  narbor  heaa. 

Salvador. 

Acajutla. — Open  roadstead.  There  is  a  pier  (iron  pillars,  corrugated  iron  roof,  and 
wooden  floor)  with  18  feet  of  water  alongsiae  at  high  water,  and  9  feet  with  low  water, 
which  is  connected  by  double  linen  uf  rails  with  the  railroad  to  the  interior.  The  pier 
is  furnished  with  two  donkey  engines;  also  with  cranes* 
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La  Liberfad.— Open  roadstead.  Vessels  anchor  in  7  fathoms,  (^posite  pkm,  and  are 
loaded  and  discharged  by  lighters.  The  pier  (iron)  is  919  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide  at 
the  sea  end.  It  has  a  donkey  engine  and  crane.  The  owners  are  La  Compania  del 
Muelle. 

La  Union, — Vessel)  loaded  and  discharged  by  lighters. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentine  Republic. 

Bvenos  Aires. — The  entrance  to  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  is  by  Kiachuelo  Channel, 
which  affords  access  both  to  the  docks  and  to  the  river  mouth,  known  aa  the  Boca  del 
Riachuelo,  in  which  latter  is  large  space  for  shipping  and  facilities  for  loading  and 
discharging  cargoes.  The  docks  run  in  a  straight  ime,  north  and  south,  and  can  either 
be  entered  through  the  Riachuelo  Channel  from  the  South  Basin,  or  by  a  channel 
which  gives  direct  entrance  from  the  La  Plata  River  to  the  North  Basin. 

The  Ribera  Sud  (Boca)  Mole  (Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway  Co.),  has  a 
quayage  length  of  1,410  feet.  It  provides  accommodation  for  four  ocean-going  vessels, 
besides  three  or  four  lighters.  The  South  Basin  has  a  water  area  of  35  acres,  and  is 
equipped  with  15  hydraulic  cranes;  length  of  quayage,  3,870  feet. 

Dock  Sud,  owned  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Southern  Dock  Co.  (Ltd.),  has  a  width  of 
295  feet  and  a  length  of  3,036  feet.  Seven  grain  and  wool  sheds,  with  a  total  floor  area 
of  148,000  square  feet,  with  steel  framing.  The  dock  and  sheds  are  equipped  with 
crauea,  capstans,  and  conveyors,  all  operated  by  electricity.  There  is  a  airect  con- 
nection with  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway  System,  and  railway  connec- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  Repul  lie. 

North  Basin  has  a  water  area  of  41  acres,  1,213  feet  long  by  1,279  feet  wide;  length 
of  quayage,  4,984  feet.    Six  hydraulic  cranes.    There  are  also  several  floating  cranes. 

Bratil, 

Rio  de  Janeiro, — TTie  harbor  has  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  and  there  is  practically 
no  bar.  Anchorage  is  good.  The  loading  and  dischaiging  is  done  by  means  of  barces 
from  November  to  May,  when  vessels  must  lie  300  meters  off  the  shore.  From  May 
to  November  vessels  can  go  alongside  some  of  the  ^'trappiches"  (bonded  warehouses). 
These  belong  to  private  parties,  and  afford  depths  varying  from  12  to  21  feet.  There 
is  a  customhou.<<e  quay  and  hydraulic  crane,  but  these  are  not  made  use  of  by  ship- 
ping. (The  building  of  quays  has  been  commenced,  but  it  will  probably  be  some 
years  before  vessels  will  be  able  to  use  them. 

Pemambuco.—A  contract  was  signed  in  1908  by  the  Brazilian  Government  with 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Demetrio,  Ribeiro  and  Bartissol,  Paris,  for  the  improvement  of 
this  port.  Vessels  loaded  and  discharged  at  the  wharves  or  by  lighters.  Five  steam 
cranes  on  the  customhouse  wharf,  and  there  are  also  several  private  cranes. 

Britith  Guiana. 

B«r6t6c.— New  Amsterdam  harbor.  Vessels  load  and  discharge  by  lighters,  or  at 
private  wharves. 

Georgeloum,  Demerara, — Vessels  discharge  along  private  wharves,  or  in  the  stream 
by  lighters. 

CkUi. 

Fo/porawo.— Open  bay,  which  is  well  sheltered,  except  toward  the  north.  AU 
vessels,  except  tnose  which  go  alongside  the  customhouse  mole,  are  moored  in 
tiers  in  the  bay,  and  are  loaded  and  discharged  by  lighters. 

A  general  project  for  constructing  a  breakwater  and  sheltering  the  bay,  etc.,  has 
been  tentatively  approved  by  Parliament,  but  the  work  has  not  yet  been  commenced 
(February.  1910). 

Punta  Arenas  {Sandy  Point).— No  docks;  open  roadstead.  Messrs.  Braun  &  Blan- 
chard  having  obtained  a  concession  from  Government  to  bnild  a  ^'darsena"  (inner 
harbor)  with  docks,  have  transferred  same  to  a  French  company,  which  have  sent 
out  engineers  to  survey  and  prepare  the  plans.  The  idea  is  to  unprove  the  harbor 
facilities  in  order  to  enable  steamers  to  bunker  at  a  reasonable  figure.  It  appears 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  undertaking  will  be  commenced. 
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UhiUd  StaU$  of  Colombia, 

Cartagena.—l^ew  wharf  (Garta^na  Terminal  &  Improvement  Co.,  Ltd.).  Length 
of  wharf  451  feet.  This  wharf  is  fitted  with  railway  lines  in  connection  with  the 
Cartagena  Magdalena  Railway,  which  affords  means  of  transit  (via  Calamar  and  the 
River  Magdalena)  with  Bogota  and  the  interior  of  Colombia.  There  is  idso  a  custom- 
house quay  and  three  other  quays. 

Dutch  Oidana, 

Paramaribo,  Surirtam  River,— -There  are  three  Government  wharves  here  and 
several  owned  by  private  parties,  including  the  Dutch  Royal  Mail  Co. 

Peru. 

Callao. — Mole  and  dock.  It  is  the  custom  for  all  vessels  to  enter  the  docks.  Vesbels 
can  diachar^  in  the  bay  into  lighters,  but  must  always  pay  M  dock  dues  and  the 
expense  of  lighters  extra.    Length  of  quayage,  6,815  feet. 

Uruguay, 

Montevideo. — New  tidal  docks  with  a  frontage  of  16,400  feet  are  partly  open  to 
traffic.  No  pennanent  warehouses  or  cranes  are  yet  erected,  and  Uie  only  cargo  dis- 
charged alongside  quays  is  from  sailing  vessels.  Most  loading  and  discharging  is 
done  by  means  of  lighters. 

Venezuela, 
Puerto  Cabello, — One  crane  here  belongs  to  the  Government's  floating  dock. 

Mexico, 

Mamanillo. — One  wharf  for  landing  cargo.  Dischaigin^  is  done  both  at  the  wharf 
and  by  means  of  lighters.  Harbor  improvements,  includmg  more  wharves,  in  hand, 
which  will  take  a  few  years  to  com|)lete.  Manzanillo  is  now  the  terminal  port  of  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  is  in  direct  communication  by  rail  with  the  prin- 
cipal interior  places  of  the  Republic.  No  cranes.  There  are  three  sugar  estates  on 
the  coast  from  Manzanillo  to  Cape  Cruz  that  receive  sailing  vessels  and  steamers. 
Vessels  have  to  go  to  Manzanillo  to  enter  before  going  to  these  estates,  but  are  des- 
patched direct  from  them.  The  wharves  are  as  follows:  San  Ramon,  about  18  miles 
from  Manzanillo;  Teresa,  15  miles  from  Manzanillo;  and  Isabel  Media  Luna,  about  25 
miles  from  Manzanillo. 

Progreso . — Open  roadstead .  Loading  and  discharging  are  done  by  means  of  lighters, 
but  there  are  three  piers  equipped  with  cranes  to  discharge  cargo  from  lighters. 

Puerto  Mexico  (Uoatzacoalcos) . — All  loading  and  unloading  is  done  by  electric 
cranes,  with  whicn  six  of  the  steel  wharves  m  the  port  are  equipped.  The  other 
wharf  is  furnished  with  steam  cranes.    Two  more  steel  wharves  are  projected. 

Salina  Cruz. — Six  wharves  have  been  completed^  each  of  which  is  equipped  with 
electric  capstans  and  an  adequate  number  of  railroad  tracks.  The  Tenuantepec 
National  Railway  Co.  has  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  a  coal  depot. 

Santa  Rosalia. — Open  roadstead.  Discharge  of  careo  is  usually  done  by  means  of 
lighters,  but  vessels  drawing  up  to  16  feet  can  easily  be  berthed  alongside  the  wharf. 
The  wharf  is  370  feet  long  by  43  feet  broad,  and  has  a  railroad  running  along  it.  The 
wharf  lighters,  launches,  cranes,  etc.,  are  all  the  property  of  the  Boleo  Co.  of  Paris. 
This  company  has  almost  completed  the  construction  of  a  commodious  harbor  at  the 
port. 

Tampico. — This  port  is  formed  by  the  River  Panuco,  the  town  being  situated 
4  miles  from  the  mouth.  Loading  and  discharging  are  carried  on  by  means  of  lighters, 
if  vessels  are  in  stream,  or  from  end  of  ships'  taclde,  if  alongside  wharves.  There  are 
no  cranes  at  the  port.  There  are  Uiree  wharves,  as  follows:  Dona  Cecilia  Wharf  (Mexi- 
can Central  Railway),  Cortadura  WTiarf  (Monterey  Division),  and  Tampico  Wharf 
(Government). 

Vera  Cruz. — Vessels  load  and  discharge  by  means  of  lighters  or  at  the  following 
piers:  Pier  (Fiscal  Government);  railway  piers.  Length  of  Mexican  Railway  pier, 
400  feet.  Length  of  Interoceanic  Railway  pier,  433  feet.  The  length  of  the  Cfovem- 
ment  pier  is  590  feet. 
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EzmBiT  B. 

List  op  Shippino  Rings  or  Conferences  Relattno  to  the  South  American, 
Central  American,  Mexican,  and  West  Indian  Trade,  Including  Trade 
VIA  the  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  Routes;  together  with  Personnel  thereof, 
shipments  Allowed,  Conditions  and  Rebates,  as  Contained  in  Report  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings,  London,  1909. 

i.  river  plate  conference. 

Area. — United  Kingdom  and  Continent  (between  Havre  and  Hambui^,  inclusive), 
to  any  port  or  ports  in  the  Republics  of  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay. 

Personnel.— (\)  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  of  Liverpool.  (2)  Messrs.  R.  P.  Houston  & 
Co.    (Houston  Line).    (3J  Messrs.  D.  Maclvor  <fe  Co.  (Maclvor  Line).    (A)  Messrs.  H 


and  W.  Nelson  (Nelson  Line).  (5)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (6)  Messrs.  Houl- 
der  Bros.  &  Co.  (Houlder  Line).  (7)  Prince  Line  fJas.  Knott).  (8)  Allan  Line, 
of  Glasgow.  (9)  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  of  Bremen.  (10)  Hansa  Line,  of  Hambiug. 
(11)  Hamburg-South  American  S.  S.  Co..  of  Hamburg.  (12)  Hamburg-American  Line 
of  Hamburg.    (13)  Chargeurs  Reunis,  of  Havre. 

According  to  the  form  of  claim,  dated  July  1, 1903,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
are  entitled  to  carry  to  Monte  Video,  presumably  en  route  to  the  West  Coast  via  Straits 
of  Magellan. 

ConaiitoTW.— Rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods:  Six  months  for  account  and  six  months 
for  deferment.  Also  an  immediate  commission  of  5  per  cent  is  allowed  to  the  shipping 
aj;ent,  when  employed.  Form  of  claim  to  be  signed  by  the  merchant  resident  in 
Europe  and  by  the  forwarding  agent,  when  a  forwuxiing  accent  is  employed;  and  must 
be  presented  three  months  after  date  on  which  payment  of  rebates  becomes  due.  No 
rebate  allowed  where  principal  does  not  reside  m  Europe. 

II.  CENTRAL  BRAZIL  CONFERENCE. 

Area. — ^The  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  Continent  between  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg  (both  inclusive)  to  Natal,  Cabedeno(Parahyba),  Pemambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia, 
Victoria,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos. 

Personnel. — i\)  Messrs.  Lamport  and  Holt.  (2)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (3) 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (4)  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Harrison  (Harrison  Line).  (5) 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  of  Bremen.  (6)  Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Co.,  of 
Hamburg.    (7)  Hamburg-American  Lme^  of  Hamburg. 

CondUxons. — Rebate :  10  per  cent.  Periods :  Six  months  for  account,  and  six  months 
for  deferment.  Claims  to  be  signed  by  the  merchant  resident  in  Europe  and  by  the 
forwardine  agent  shipptnp  the  goods.  Claims  to  be  presented  within  three  months  of 
date  on  wnich  payments  become  due. 

III.  SOUTH  BRAZIL  CONFERENCE  (A  BRANCH  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BRAZIL  CONFERENCE). 

Area. — ^The  trade  from  ports  in  Europe  to  ports  in  Brazil  south  of  Santos,  viz,  Para- 
nagua,  Desterro,  San  Francisco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Porto  Alegre,  and  Pelotas. 

Personnel. — (1)  Ham  burg- American  Line  *,  of  Hamburg.  (2)  Hambuig-South 
American  Line  ^  of  Hamburg.  (3)  The  other  lines  in  the  Central  Brazil  Conference 
are  entitled  to  carry  to  the  above  ports  via  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CkmdiUons. — Amount  of  rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods:  Six  months  for  account  and 
six  months  for  deferment.  If  goods  shipped  through  an  agent,  form  of  claim  must  be 
signed  by  principal  as  well  as  by  agent.  Shipments  by  nonconference  sailing  vessels 
aUowed  only  from  Kohlin,  Holz,  and  Salz. 

IV.   NORTH  BRAZIL  CONFERENCE. 

Area.— The  trade,  either  by  sailing  or  steamships,  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  Con- 
tinent to  Para,  Manaos,  Maranham,  Ceara.  and  Pamahiba. 

Personnel. — (1)  The  Booth  Line ',  of  Liverpool.  (2J  Hamburg- American  Line,  of 
Hamburg.    (3)  Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  (x).,  of  Harnourg. 

CondUxons. — Rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods,  6  months  for  account  and  6  months  for 
deferment.  Claims  to  be  signed  by  forwarding  agent  and  principal  and  presented 
within  3  months  after  pa)anent8  become  due. 

1  ThMe  two  lines  alone  being  entitled  to  carry  direct  from  any  European  port  to  the  above-mentioned 
ports. 

>  Which  claims  exclusive  liffht  to  shipments  (Tom  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to  sharing  ahipmenti 
Ikism  the  Ck>ntlnent  with  the  following  lines  which  are  restricted  to  the  Continent 
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v.  MINOR  BRAZIL  CONFERENCES. 

Bakia  and  Europe  Conference, 

Area. — The  trade  from  Bahia  to  ports  between  Antwerp  and  Hamburg,  incIuBive. 

Personnel. -^l)  Hamburg-South  American  Line,  ot  Hamburg.  (2)  Hamburif;- 
Amerika  Linie,  of  Hamburg.  (3)  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  of  Bremen.  (4)  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co. 

Condittom. — ^Amount  of  rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods:  12  months  for  account  and 
3  months  for  deferment. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Europe  Conference. 

Area. — The  trade  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Victoria  to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amster- 
dam, the  Rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  Copenha^n. 

Personnel.-— (!)  Hamburg-South  American  Line,  of  Hamburg.  (2)  Hamburg- 
Amerika  Linie,  of  Hamburg.  (3)  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  of  Bremen.  (4)  The  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Go. 

Conditions. — Amount  of  rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods:  12  months  for  account  and 
3  months  for  deferment. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres  Conference, 

Area. — The  trade  in  coffee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Personnel.^l)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Go.  (2)  La  Gie,  des  Messageries  Man- 
times.    (3)  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Go. 

Conditions. — Amount  of  rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods:  6  months  for  account  and 
3  months  for  deferment. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  (Brazil)  to  Havre,  London,  and  Southarnpton  Conference. 

Personnel.-— (I)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Go.,  of  London.  (2)  La  Gie.  des  Gharg- 
eurs  Reunis,  ot  Paris. 

Conditions. — ^Amount  of  rebate:  Progressive,  7  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  Period:  12 
months  for  account  and  3  months  for  deferment. 

Bahia  to  Havre,  London,  and  Southampton  Conference. 

Personnel.— ^l)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Go.,  of  London.  (2)  La  Gie.  des  Chargeurs 
Reunis,  of  Pans. 

Conditions. — Amount  of  rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods:  12  months  for  account  and 
6  months  for  deferment. 

Santos,  United  States,  and  Europe  Conference, 

Area. — ^The  trade  in  co£fee  from  Santos,  (Brazil)  to  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, the  Rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  ports  m  the  United  States  of  America. 

Personnel.^l)  Royal  Mail  Steam  racket  Co.,  of  London.  (2)  Hamburg-South 
American  Line,  of  Hamburg.  ^3)  Hamburg-Amerika  Linie,  of  Hamburg.  (4)  Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd,  of  Bremen.  (5)  Lamport  and  Holt,  of  Liverpool.  (6)  Pnnce  Line 
(Ltd.),  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Conditions. — Amount  of  rebate:  Progressive,  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent.  Periods:  12 
months  for  account  and  3  months  for  deferment.  Shipments  by  the  National  Bra- 
zilian Line  to  Uie  United  States  and  by  the  Koninklijke  Hollandsche  Lloyd  to  Amster- 
dam do  not  invalidate  claim  to  rebate. 

VI.  CONFBRBNCB  OF  WEST  INDIA  ATLANTIC   STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES  (WSST  INDIAN  AND 

PACIFIC    traffic). 

(a)  General  Section. 

1.  The  trade  from  Europe  via  Panama  to  ports  between  Guayaquil  and  Valparaiso, 

both  inclusive. 

Personnel. -^l)  Roy sA  Mail  Steam  Packet  Go.  (2)  Gie.  Gie.  Transatlantique,  of 
Paris.  (3)  Gia.  Trasatlantica  de  Barcelonia.  (4)  Hambuig-Amerika  Linie,  of  Ham- 
huig.  (5)  Harrison  Line,  of  Liverpool.  (6)  Lowland  Lin  '  (International  Mercantile 
Marine  Co.,  of  New  York).    (7)  La  Veloce  Navigazione  Italiana,  of  Genoa. 

Shipments  are  allowed  via  Magellan  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Lamport 
&  Holt,  the  Gulf  Line,  and  the  JKnAmoR  JAntn,  or  via  Tehuantepec  by  steamers  ot  Uie 
Conference  Lines. 
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Conditions. — Rebate:  10  per  cent.    PeriodB:  6  monthB*  account,  and  6  months' 
defennent. 

2.  The  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Limon. 

Personnel— Q)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.    (2)  Meesrs.  F.  T^eyland  A  Co.  (Ltd.) 
(International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  of  New  York).    (3)  Harrison  Line,  of  Liver- 

g)ol.    (4)  La  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  of  Paiis.    (5)  Hambuig-Amerika  liinie,  of 
amburg. 

Conditions. — Rebate:  10  per  cent.    Periods:  6  months'  account  and  6  months' 
deferment. 


3.  The  trade  in  coffee  from  West  Coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  via  Panama  to 

Europe. 

Personnel.— CI)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (2)  Cia  G^6rale  Transatlantique, 
of  Paris.  (3)  Hamburg-Amerika  Linie,  of  Hamburg.  (4)  Messrs  F.  Leyland  &  Co. 
(Ltd.)  (International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  of  New  York).  (5)  Harrison  Line,  of 
Liverpool.  (6)  La  Veloce  Navigazione  Italiana,  of  Genoa.  (7)  Cfia.  TrasatUintica  de 
Barcelona. 

Shipments  by  the  Eosmos  Line  via  Magellan  or  via  the  Tehuantepec  route,  and 
steamers  of  the  Conference  Lines,  do  not  invalidate  claim  to  rebate. 

Conditions. — Rebate:  10  per  cent.  Period:  12  months'  account,  and  6  months' 
deferment. 

(b)  Mexican  uction. 

1.  The  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent  to  Mexican  Atlantic  ports. 

Personnel. — (1)  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  of  Paris.  (2)  Cia.  TrasaUintica  de 
Barcelona.  (3)  Cuban  Line  (Ernest  Bigland  &  Co.).  (4)  Fred.  Leyland  &  Co.  (Ltd.) 
(International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  of  New  York).  (5)  Hamburg-Amerilok  Linie, 
of  Hamburg.  (6)  Harrison  Line,  of  Liverpool.  (7)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
Shipments  are  allowed  via  New  York  by  Ward  Line,  of  New  Yotk, 
Conditions. — Rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods:  6  months'  account  and  6  months' 
deferment. 

2.  The  trade  from  Europe  (via  Tehuantepec)  to  ports  between  Guayaquil  and  Valpa- 

raiso, both  inclusive. 

Personnel. — (I)  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  of  Paris.  (2)  Cia.  Trantl^tica  de 
Barcelona.  (3)  Hambiu:g-Amerika  Linie,  of  Hamburg.  (4)  Harrison  Line,  of  Liver- 
pool. (5)  Leyland  Line  (International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  of  New  York).  (6) 
Koval  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.    (7)  Cuban  Line  (E.  Bigland  &  Co.). 

Shipments  are  allowed  via  Magellan  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the  Kos- 
mos  Line,  Lamport  and  Holt,  the  Roland  Line,  and  the  Gulf  Line,  or  via  Panama  by 
steamerB  of  the  Conference  Lines. 

Conditions. — Rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods:  6  months'  account  and  6  months' 
deferment. 

3.  The  trade  in  coffee  from  West  Coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  (via  Tehuante- 

pec) to  Eim>pe. 

Personnel— (!)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (2)  Cie  Gle.  Transatlantique,  of 
Paris.  (3)  HambuK-Amerika  Linie,  of  Hamburg.  (4)  Leyland  Line  (International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  of  New  York).  (3)  Harrison  Line,  of  Liverpool.  (6)  Cia. 
Trasatlantica  de  Barcelona.    (7)  Cuban  Lme  (E.  Bigland  &  Co.). 

Shipments  by  the  Kosmos  Line  via  Magellan  or  via  the  Panama  route,  and  steam- 
ers of  the  Conference  Lines,  do  not  invalidate  claim  to  rebate. 

Conditions. — Rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods:  12  months'  account,  and  6  months' 
deferment. 

(c)  Islands  section. 

The  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland, 

Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  to  ports  in  the  Windward  and  Leewara  Islands, 

West  Indies  (including  St.  Thomas  and  eastward  thereof),  and  in  the  Guianas. 

Personnel— (I)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.    (2)  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  of 

Paris.    (3)  Hamburg-Amerika  Linie,  of  Hamburg.    (4)  Leyland  Line  (International 

Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  of  New  York).    (5)  Hajrison  Line,  of  Liverpool.    (6)  La 
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Velooe  Navkazione  Italiana  a  Vapore.  (7)  Cia.  Trasatlantica  de  Barcelona.  (8) 
Koninklijke  West-Indische  Maildienst,  of  Rotterdam.  (9)  Det  Ostasiatiske  Kom- 
pagni,  of  Copenhagen.  (10)  Scrutton,  Sonfj  &  Co.,  of  London.  (\l)  Prentice,  Ser- 
vice, and  Henderson,  of  Glai^w.  (12)  Booker  Broe.,  McConnell  <x  Co.  (Ltd.),  of 
Liyerpool. 

Conditions. — Rebate,  10  percent.  Periods,  6  months'  account  and  12  months'  defer- 
ment. 

(d)  Cuban  section. 

The  trade  from  Antwerp^and  ports  north  and  east  thereof  to  Cuba. 

Personnel.— -(l)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (2^  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  of  Bremen. 
(3)  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique,  of  Paris.  (4)  Hambui^-Amerika  Linie,  of  Hamburg. 
(5)  Cuban  Line  (Ernest  Bigland  and  Co.). 

Shipments  are  allowed  via  New  York  by  the  Ward  Line  and  the  MuBson  Line,  or  via 
Liverpool  by  the  steamers  of:  (1)  Larrinaga  &  Co.  (2)  J.  Glynn  &  Son.  (3)  Serra  Steam- 
ship Co.     (4)  G.  H.  Fletcher  &  Co. 

Conditions. — Rebate:  10  percent.  Periods:  6  months' account  and  6  months' defer- 
ment. 

VU.   WEST  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AHEBICA  CONFERSNCB  (VIA  ICAOBLLAN). 

Area. — The  trade  by  steamers  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Continent  between 
Hamburg  and  Bordeaux  (both  inclusive)  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America  as  far  north  as  Guayaquil. 

Personnel. — (1)  Messrs.  Lamport  and  Holt.  (2)  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (3) 
Gulf  Line  (Nautilus  Steam  Shipping  Co.)  (4)  Kosmos  Line,  of  Hamburg.  (5)  Roland 
Line,  of  Hamburg. 

The  Roland  and  Kosmos  Lines  have  exclusive  right  to  carry  from  ports  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belj^um  via  Ma^llan  to  Chile  and  Peru. 

The  Kosmos  Line,  in  addition,  has  exclusive  right  to  carry  from  Continental  ports 
via  Magellan  to  Ecuador  and  Central  America. 

Shipments  are  allowed  via  Panama  or  via  British  ports  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  Frederick  Leyland  &  Co.  (1900)  (Ltd.),  the  Harrison  Line,  the  Ham- 
bui:g-American  Line,  the  Compagnie  G6n6ral  Transatlantique,  La  Velooe  Navigazione 
Italiana  a  Vapore,  and  the  Compaflfa  Transatl^tica. 

Conditions. — Amount  of  rebate:  10  per  cent.  Periods:  6  months'  for  account,  and  6 
months  for  deferment.  Claim  to  be  signed  by  merchant  resident  in  Europe  and  by  for- 
warding agent,  and  must  be  presented  within  three  months  from  date  on  which  pay- 
ments become  due. 

Vm.   SAILING  VESSELS  CONFERENCE  (VIA  ICAQELLAN). 

Area. — ^The  trade  from  German  ports  and  Continental  ports  as  (at  south  as  Antwerp 
to  West  Coast  ports. 

Personnel.^il)  I^aeisz  Line,  of  Hamburg.  (2)  Eugen  Collier  Line.  (3)  Rob  M. 
Sloman  Line,  of  Hamburg. 

Laeisz  Line  alone  allowed  to  carry  to  Valparaiso,  but  claim  for  rebates  not  invali- 
dated by  shipments  by  Kosmos  ana  Hambuig-Amerikan  Lines  to  ports  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Conditions. — Deferred  rebate  dystem  with  usual  conditions  in  force  in  1906.  Con- 
ference did  not  apply  to  shipments  via  Panama. 

IX.  TBINIBAD  TO  NEW  YORK  CONPERBNCB. 

PersonTiel.—il)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (2)  Trinidad  Shipping  &  Trading 
Co.    (3)  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Co.,  of  Rotterdam. 

CorMfi^tbrw.— Amount  of  rebate,  10  per  cent  on  cocoa  shipments.  Periods,  6  months 
for  account  and  6  months  for  deferment. 

Mr.  GrouLD.  I  fully  appreciate  the  time  that  this  committee  have 
given  to  the  people  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  are 
mterested  in  this  proposition  to  aid  American  ships  by  preferential 
tolls  through  the  ranama  Canal,  and  that  you  have  given  ample 
time  and  opportunity  to  all  parties  to  be  heard  here,  but  that  so  lar, 
to  my  knowledge,  no  man  nas  taken  any  time  oi  this  committee 
who  comes  from  tne  Atlantic  coast.     Now,  there  is  a  gentleman  here. 
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a  manager  of  transportation,  from  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  would  Iflfe  to  be  heard  about  10  minutes,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  people  from  that  section  of  country 
have  consumed  no  time  of  the  comnuttee  and  that  all  the  time  has 
been  given  to  the  west  coast^  it  would  be  only  fair  that  they  should 
have  that  amount  of  time  given  to  them,  and  I  will  ask  the  chair- 
man to  give  this  gentleman  from  Boston  about  ten  minutes  of  the 
time  of  the  committee  at  the  session  this  afternoon,  or  at  any  other 
time  when  he  sees  fit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  first  time  any  of  those  shipping  interests 
have  appUed  to  you  for  a  hearing  before  this  conmiittee  t 

Mr.  Gould.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  not  applied  to  you  on  the  subject  at 
anvtime  before  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  No. 

The    Chairman.  The    committee    recognizes    your   fidelity    and 

Sunctuality  and  abihty ;  we  are  proud  of  you  and  know  jou  do  your 
uty,  and  we  bear  you  testimony  we  do  not  believe  it  is  your  fault 
that  this  request  has  come  so  late.  I  want  to  state,  and  let  it  go 
in  the  record,  the  history  of  this  situation. 

These  shipping  people,  in  whose  behalf  you  make  this  request, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  have  been  in  the  newspapers  for  almost  a 
year  criticising  this  committee  for  not  legislating  to  provide  for 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  fixing  tolls  in  the  operation  oi  the  canal, 
etc.  This  committee  knew  it  was  not  time.  This  committee, 
without  a  dissenting  voice  or  vote,  so  far  as  I  know,  fixed  upon  the 
Christmas  recess  to  visit  the  canal  and  inspect  and  afterward  legislate, 
all  of  us  beheving  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  do  so.  x  et  the 
same  newspapers  that  represent  these  people,  who  demand  preferen- 
tial tolls,  have  up  to  this  date  continued  to  criticise  us  for  delay  in 
this  legislation.  According  to  our  program,  which  events  have 
proved  was  a  wise  program,  we  went  to  the  Isthmus  and  devoted 
our  holiday  recess  to  it.  We  devoted  a  week  to  the  question  of 
opening  and  operating  the  Panama  Canal.  Down  there  some 
questions  were  asked  and  some  answers  made  touching  preferential 
tolls.  When  we  returned  here,  we  tried  to  resume  our  hearings, 
but  were  compelled  to  stop  and  devote  the  entire  time  to  the  advocates 
of  preferential  tolls,  and  for  the  past  three  weeks  the  committee 
has  heard  those  who  are  immediately  interested  or  Ukely  to  be  inter- 
ested with  the  people  who  make  that  demand.  We  b^an  to  hear 
them  with  only  one  condition,  that  they  wisely  select  their  witnesses, 
so  as  to  do  them  the  most  good  and  economize  our  time  as  much 
as  possible.  They  went  ahead  and  did  that;  they  brought  witnesses 
all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  coast;  they  were  brought  here  from 
New  York.  A  member  of  the  committee  from  New  York  cor- 
responded with  a  shipping  man  in  New  York  and  I  cooperated 
witn  him  and  tried  to  get  him  here  and  failed  to  get  him  or  his  as- 
sociates. 

We  went  ahead  with  the  investigation  and  applied  to  the  steamship 
men  themselves  and  said:  WiU  you  select  somebody?  And  they 
did,  and  we  heard  all  those  men.  We  have  devotea  almost  three 
times  as  much  time  to  that  subject  as  we  have  to  the  inquiry  itself, 
with  the  thought  that  when  they  had  their  last  witness  here  we  had 
done  them  justice,  and  one  of  our  distinguished  members  here,  who 
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had  been  championing  their  cause,  arose  and  said:  You  have  treated 
us  fairly  and  we  are  satisfied,  and  you  can  close  that  part  of  the 
hearing.  We  then  did  it,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Johnson,  the  last  witness, 
in  order  that  he  might  go  on  with  the  discussion  of  the  opening 
and  operation  of  the  canal  and  wind  up  this  hearing  so  we  could 

8rint  the  proceedings  and  introduce  a  bill  and  get  it  before  Congress. 
>ne  memoer  has  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  racific  coast,  but  that 
was  because  he  was  pecuharly  and  personally  interested  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  does  not  insist  on  any  locwity 
being  favored  so  far  as  coastwise  shipping  is  concerned.  And  all  then* 
witnesses,  when  they  have  coine  here,  time  after  time,  and  filled  three- 
quarters  of  this  record  when  it  is  printed,  will  make  mere  repetition 
of  the  same  statements  they  all  make,  and  if  your  gentleman  were 
to  come  in  here  and  these  gentlemen  examine  Inm  a  day,  which  they 
would  do,  it  would  be  the  same  old  statements — ^it  is  necessary  to 
build  up  American  commerce,  and  give  us  tolls,  and  that  the  shipper 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  tolls.  Those  points  have  all  been  gone  over. 
The  record  is  full  of  that  in  diflPerent  statements.  We  are  not  going 
to  introduce  any  witnesses  to  contradict  it,  and  I  do  protest^  in  view 
of  all  the  facts,  that  we  ought  to  close  these  hearings  and  prmt  them 
and  go  on  with  our  work.  If  the  committee  do  not  agree  with  me  I 
will  take  no  offense. 

Mr.  Deiscoll.  This  has  just  come  up.  Mr.  Calder  represents  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  reference  to. 
He  failed  to  get  his  men  here,  thouehhe  tried,  and  I  helped  him. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  always  beUeved,  whether  for  or  agamst  a  propo- 
sition, especially  if  I  am  against  it,  to  give  the  other  side  all  the  chance 
to  talk  tney  wish.  I  always  like  to  iiave  them  talk  themselves  out, 
so  they  cannot  complain  they  have  not  had  a  hearing.  Now  I  ask 
you  to  give  this  man  fifteen  minutes  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  'WTio  is  going  to  limit  the  committee  ?  How  many 
questions  are  you  going  to  ask  f 

Mr.  Driscoll.  1  won't  ask  any  questions,  I  agree,  and  if  we  take 
an  hour,  we  have  given  a  whole  lot  of  time,  why  not  humor  him;  give 
him  time  to  be  heard,  then  they  haven't  got  a  kick  on  that  score  if 
thin^  do  not  do  as  they  wish,  and  I  ask  you,  aUvl  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
to  give  this  man  a  Httle  while  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  gentleman  ask  for  10  minutes? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  going  to  be  satisfied  with  10  minutes,  if  the 
committee  reopens  his  case  ? 

Mr.  GrOULD.  He  so  stated. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Make  it  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gould.  Make  it  20  minutes,  then. 

The  Chairman.  He  only  asked  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  asking  to  be  heard  t 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamilton,  we  have  been  waiting  and  waiting 
for  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  mean  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  care  where  they  are  from;  it  is  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  mean  any  other  witnesses. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Mr.  Gtould  asks  only  for  one  witness — asks  that  we 
reopen  the  case  and  give  him  10  minutes.  Now,  I  can  not  limit  you 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  gentleman  is  reported  to  be  here,  we  might  give  him  15 
or  20  minutes. 

The  Chaerman.  Then,  if  no  objection,  when  we  meet  at  2  o'clock 
the  gentleman  may  have  10  minutes  uninterrupted  by  any  of  you, 
and  then  if  you  insist  on  wonying  him  to  death  with  questions,  of 
course  I  do  not  know  how  to  stop  you.  So  at  2  o'clock,  Mr.  Gould, 
vou  have  the  gentleman  here,  and  he  shall  have  his  10  minutes  in 
his  own  way,  and  then  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul  about  what 
you  members  of  the  committee  will  do  to  him  in  the  way  of  questions. 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  Z>.  (7.,  Thursday ,  February  1, 1912. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  0.  IVES. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer,  Mr. 
Ives. 

Mr.  Ives.  David  O.  Ives. 

Mr.  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Manager  of  the  transportation  department  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  vou  been  connected  with  com- 
mercial transactions  in  Boston — with  transportation  matters  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Not  quite  three  years  in  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  prior  to  that  t 

Mr.  Ives.  I  had  been  all  over  the  West,  in  railroad  business.  I  was 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  Wabash  for  tliree  years  prior  to  going 
to  Boston;  then  I  was  chairman  of  wliat  is  known  as  the  Cmici^ 
Classification  Committee  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in  com- 
mercial matters  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  In  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  feature. 

Mr.  Ives.  Y^s,  I  have  since  1887. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  represented  to  the  committee,  after  we 
had  closed  our  hearings,  that  you  desired  a  hearing,  ana  the  com- 
mittee wishing  to  be  fair  to  eveirbody,  decided  to  reopen  the  case 
for  your  benefit.  Your  friend,  ^fr.  Gould,  a  highljr  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  said  you  only  desired  10  minutes,  but  inas- 
much as  you  are  here,  we  do  not  wish  to  appear  niggardly  with  you 
as  to  time,  so  I  desire  you  to  make  such  statement  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  think  10  minutes  will  be  ample  so  far  as  what  I  have 
to  say  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  Umit  yourself  to  that,  and  I  will 
ask  the  members  of  the  committee  to  allow  you  to  complete  your 
statement  before  interrogating  you. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  wisli  to  say  first  that  my 
failure  to  represent  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  some  extent 
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the  people  of  New  England,  was  caused  by  some  misunderstanding. 
There  was  no  Massachusetts  member  of  this  committee,  and  we  corre- 
sponded with  Mr.  Noland,  but  did  not  take  it  up  with  him  until  very 
late,  and  he  naturally  had  people  from  his  own  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  acquit  him  of  any  negligence. 

Mr.  Ives.  Absolutely,  yes  sir,  and  I  also  want  to  acquit  Mr.  Gould, 
for  I  know  it  was  not  a  very  pleasant  duty  for  Mr.  Gould  after  the 
hearing  was  practically  closed,  to  come  in  and  ask  this  favor  of  the 
committee.  Not  only  myself  personally,  but  mjr  counsel,  our  entire 
oi^anization  and  the  people  we  represent  will  join  in  thanking  both 
Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Noland,  yourself,  and  the  rest  of  the  conunittee  for 
your  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  appear. 

We  adopted  some  resolutions,  and  I  presume  you  have  received 
those.  I  will  leave  a  copy  of  them  if  you  wish,  and  I  will  not,  at 
any  rate,  waste  anypart  of  your  time  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  received  a  great  many  resolutions,  and 
if  we  were  to  print  each  resolution,  it  would  make  the  hearing  too 
voluminous,  and  the  mere  statement  that  those  resolutions  of  similar 
import  have  been  passed  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Afr.  Ives.  I  know  you  have  received  them.  The  same  resolutions 
were  passed  by  a  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member  in  Washington. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Four  free  tolls  for  domestic  shipping  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  They  were  for  free-tolls — ^yes  sir.  But  I  came  here 
to-dajr  to  speak  particularly  on  H.  R.  11,857.  I  spoke  to  your  chair- 
man m  regard  to  that,  and  he  said  it  was  a  tentative  bill  and  not  a 
biU  you  necessarily  swore  bv.     In  that  a  toll  of  $1.25  is  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  The  field  is  absolutely  open,  Mr.  Ives.  We  are 
having  these  hearing  to  determine  what  we  shall  do,  and  are  glad 
to  hear  any  suggestion  you  make  on  any  feature  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Ives.  Our  people,  in  instructing  me  to  come  here,  ui^ed  me 
not  to  speak  absolutely  for  free  tolls,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  them,  because  they  did  not  want  to  put  themselves  in 
opposition  to  any  section  of  the  country  if  it  developed  that  a  prefer- 
ential toll  for  American  shipping  could  be  decided  upon  which  might 
be  nominal;  in  other  words,  they  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
insisting  upon  a  free  toll  if  it  could  be  a^eed  in  Congress  to  pass  a  toll 
of  some  such  figure  as  that  mentioned  in  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  which 
I  think  was  20  or  25  cents  per  net  ton  register. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  still  be  a  preferential  toll. 

Mr.  Ives.  That  would  still  be  a  preferential  toll,  but  our  people  do 
feet  that  that  is  justifiable,  and  they  want  me  to  speak  for  that.  I 
know  you  have  had  this  thing  so  thoroughly  discussed  that  I  will  talk 
about  one  point  only,  which  has  not  been  so  fully  covered,  viz,  the 
question  of  the  history  of  transcontinental  rates,  and  which  I  will  try 
to  cover  in  a  very  few  sentences. 

When  the  transcontinental  railroads  were  first  finished  they  did  not 
attempt  to  meet  vessel  competition  very  generally;  that  developed 
gradually.  When  it  was  discovered  they  could  operate  so  cheaply  in 
reference  to  the  haulage  of  so  many  commodities,  they  began  to  make 
rates  in  competition  with,  and  in  some  cases  far  below,  those  made  by 
the  steamships.  On  such  articles  as  oranges  they  put  the  vessels 
around  the  Horn  very  quickly  out  of  business  on  that  kind  of  perish- 
able freight,  then  wnen  the  practice  of  hauling  freight  across  the 
mountains  by  rail   assumed  great  proportion,   the  ocean  carrierp 
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reduced  their  rates  so  that  freight  b^an  again  to  move  from  the 
interior  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  even  as  far  west  as  Kansas  City, 
back  to  New  York,  around  the  Horn  or  over  the  Isthmus,  and  back 
into  the  interior  as  far  perhaps  as  Salt  Lake.  But  as  you  all  know 
from  the  cases  before  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  the 
intermountain  country,  Spokane,  etc.,  when  that  became  a  serious 
affair  to  the  roads  leading  to  the  westward,  they  b^an  to  meet  the 
rates  by  rail.  The  rates  from  Chicago  were  made  the  same  as  from 
New  England  to  the  coast,  and  in  some  cases  less,  and  finally,  as  you 
all  know,  that  situation  became  so  compUcated  and  aroused  so  much 
feeling  on  the  part  of  certain  communities  which  claimed  they  were 
being  discriminated  against,  that  the  case  was  taken  up  before  the 
interstate  committee,  nrst  by  the  city  of  Spokane.  The  evidence  in 
that  case  showed  that  the  railroads  leading  west  from  Chicago,  in  the 
old  rebate  days,  met  the  situation  of  the  water  competition  from  New 
York  by  mating  rates  from  Chicago,  from  St.  Louis,  from  Kansas 
City,  and  from  St.  Paul,  that  in  many  cases  were  lower  than  had  ever 
been  made  by  any  vessel  from  coast  to  coast  as  far  as  anyone  knew,  so 
that  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  the  vessel  competition  from  coast  to 
coast  has  not  only  helped  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  has  stimulated 
the  movement  of  freight  and  the  commerce  between  the  entire  western 
country  and  the  entire  Pacific  coast- 
Mr.  J .  A.  Martin.  Could  the  railroads  haul  those  freights  profitably 
at  the  low  rates  you  suggest  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  or 
St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Ives.  Of  course,  those  low  rates  were  varying  quantities,  and 
undoubtedly  some  were  at  less  than  cost.  In  most  of  their  evidence 
it  was  stated  they  did  not  haul  anything  at  less  than  cost.  The  most 
of  the  statements  I  have  seen  said  there  was  some  profit  left. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Yet  you  say  that  the  rates  were  lower  than  ever 
known  to  be  made  by  water  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  On  certain  commodities.  Commodities  the  vessels  were 
not  particularly  anxious  to  carry  and  never  competed  on. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Would  you  mind  signifying  one  or  more  of  those 
commodities  to  give  us  an  idea  of  their  character  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  If  you  will  let  me  go  on  I  will  try  to  brush  up  my  memory 
before  I  get  through.  I  can  not  think  of  them  now.  I  should  say  one 
of  them,  off  hand,  was  cereals  in  packages. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Dairy  stuffs  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  and  dairy  products.  In  the  hearing  on  the  Spokane 
case  before  the  commission,  the  representative  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  stated  that  he  was  to-day  hauling  under  con- 
tract cereals  from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
were  several  cases  where  they  were  hauling  by  train  from  the  interior 
as  far  West  as  Chicago,  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  then  by  water  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  out  to  Spokane.  That  shows  that  the  low  rates  are 
bringing  the  stuff  back  even  now,  but  the  commission  has  ordered  in 
its  Spokane  case,  that  to  the  intermountain  country  the  rates  from  the 
Missouri  River  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  rates  from  points  east  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  certain  zones. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  very  important.  Just  state  what  the  zones 
are,  beginning  with  the  intermountain  country — what  is  the  next 
zone? 
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Mr.  Ites.  The  first  zone  is  the  Missouri  River  going  to  the  inters 
mountain  country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No  reduction  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains  t 

Mr.  Ives.  The  rate  must  be  the  same  to  the  coast  and  intermoun- 
tain  country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  the  next  zone. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  have  not  the  figures  here,  but  I  am  very  familiar  with 
them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Seven  per  cent  is  the  next  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Seven  per  cent  from  the  river;  Chicago,  12J  per  cent; 
that  being  the  next,  then  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  duxdnnati,  I  think 
is  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ives.  Pittsburgh,  I  think,  is  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  25. 

Mr.  Ives.  Twenty-five  is  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  the  next  zone  originating? 

Mr.  Ives.  Then  there  was  no*  20  per  cent  zone,  and  Pittsburgh  is 
same  as  Detroit.     I  did  not  bring  the  figures  with  me. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  we  have  them. 

Mr.  Ives.  That,  however,  is  to  the  intermountain  country  only. 
Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  ailment  on  the  question  of  the  l^ahty, 
the  violation  of  the  treaty,  is  something  that  we  have  taken  up  with 
quite  eminent  lawyers  in  Massachusetts,  and  their  reply  has  been  this: 
They  say,  we  beheve  preferential  rates  to  be  no  violation,  but  we 
could  not  attempt  to  give  you  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  treaty  without  going  into  it  very  thoroughly.  Un- 
doubtedly the  committee  will  do  that,  and  get  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  If  our  advice  is  formally  asked,  we  would 
be^lad  to  give  it. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Ives,  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  the  enterprise  to  the  country  being  largely  expenmental  and 
involving  many  million  dollars  it  would  l^  fair  to  all  interests,  and 
fair  to  tne  people,  to  the  Treasury,  that  we  should  provide  for  the 
opening  ana  operation  of  the  canal  as  early  as  possible,  and  allow 
developments  to  indicate  to  us  the  variations  we  could  afford  to  make 
subsequently  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Well,  my  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  that  if  you  once 
adopted  a  policy  of  making  the  rates  the  same  and  of  establishing  a 
common  rate,  it  will  probably  be  a  prettv  high  rate  and  it  would  be 
very  much  harder  to  change  that  policy  down  to  a  preferential  than 
it  would  be  if  the  preferential  proved  to  be  wrong  to  change  that  up 
to  a  higher  rate.  That  I  should  think  would  be  much  easier.  That 
would  be  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  of  having  it  done  now  is  to  have  it 
fixed  when  the  work  begins  and  be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Ives.  My  idea,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Ives.  Again,  our  people,  as  I  say,  no  not — some  of  them  are 

(particularly  anxious  we  should  not  appear  in  this  matter  as  asking 
or  special  privileges  for  the  seaboard.  If  it  can  not  be  shown  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  country  outside  of  the  seaboard  will  benefit 
by  preferential  rates,  unless  the  whole  rate  is  to  be  made  so  exceed- 
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ingly  low  that  it  doee  not  make  any  difference,  they  do  not  want  to 
demand  a  preference.  Now,  as  I  understand  the  djsposition  of  this 
committee,  it  is  properly  against  giving  preference  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  as  against  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  If  that  is  what 
the  committee  and  what  Congress  feels,  they  don't  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  ground  of  your  people's  wish  for 
preference,  any  way  ?  Do  they  place  it  upon  the  theory  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  American  ships  for  coastwise  trade,  or  place 
it  upon  the  ground  thej  believe  it  woultl  result  in  lowering  freights 
to  snippers  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  The  latter.  They  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
former,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Which  do  they  insist  on,  which  do  they  claim  to 
be  true,  if  either  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  In  their  resolutions  both  are  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  they  felt,  comparing  for  example  the  rates  between  this  country 
and  European  countries,  where  tne  haul,  of  course,  is  considerably 
less  than  it  would  be  around  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  North  Atlantic 
that  the  present  rates  are  exceedingly  high  and  that  when  the  canal 
is  in  operation,  if  there  should  be  a  rate  made  of  which  such  a  rate  of 
$1.25  or  any  such  rate  it  would  constitute  a  very  large  proportion, 
and  would  be  such  a  very  material  addition  as  to  make  the  difference 
between  moving  freight  and  not  moving  it  on  heavy  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  people  apprehend  the  opening  of  the 
canal  will  result  in  a  very  great  decrease  on  the  freight  rate  anyway — 
coast  to  coast — regardless  of  tolls. 

Mr.  Ives.  They  certainly  do  on  the  higher  priced  commodities 
but  not  on  the  lower  priced  commodities,  with  a  heavy  toll;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  tne  toll  is  not  the  only  expense;  I  suppose  there 
would  be  10  to  20  cents  per  ton  in  addition  towage,  andjpilotage,  I 
presume;  I  haven't  been  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  I  have  not 
thought  to  ask  until  I  was  reading  to-day  the  charges  of  the  Suez 
Canal;  I  notice  charges  there  for  towing  out  to  the  roads  and  extra 
charges  in  addition  to  going  through  the  canal,  towing  out  to  sea. 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk,  in  advance  of  the  action  of  the  committee 
of  Congress,  I  think  the  disposition  is  that  as  soon  as  a  ship  gets  in 
reach  of  the  tentacles  of  the  canal  authorities,  they  take  charge  of  it 
for  whatever  is  the  charge  for  toll,  and  carry  it  tmough  until  it  gets 
out  of  reach  at  the  other  end.  I  don't  apprehend  any  other  chides 
of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Ives.  There  will  be  the  charge  for  towage? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  ab^ut  that. 

Mr.  Ives.  The  vessels  ordinarily  are  not  allowed  to  go  through  in 
the  great  canals. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  think  here  they  are  going  through  on  their 
steam  except  through  the  locks. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  will  be  put  through  mechanically  by  our 
experts. 

Mr.  Ives.  Without  extra  expense  ? 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  presume  so,  excepting  in  the  locks  and  through 
the  Gatun  Lock  and  tnrough  Culebra  cut  and  through  the  channels  at 
either  end,  so  the  only  towing  will  be  through  the  locks,  the  one  at 
Pedro  Miguel  and  the  other  lock. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  It  will  always  be  subject  to  whatever  the  shipowner 
ma^  decide  at  the  entrance  to  the  canal.  If  he  deems  it  wise  to  have 
assistance  about  getting  to  the  dock,  that  is  for  him  to  say. 

Mr.  Ives.  Of  course,  he  would  not  say  it  unless  he  thought  it 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  people  you  represent  fully  realize 
and  appreciate  the  advantage  you  will  continue  to  enjoy,  I  mean  the 
Amencan  coastwise  shippers,  in  the  monoply  of  the  coastwise  trade 
and  with  reduced  freights  and  no  competition  except  the  transconti- 
nental railroads,  the  American  ships  will  be  in  pretty  good  condition 
to  give  good  freight  rates,  won't  they? 

Mr.  Ives.  Having  no  competition  with  other  countries  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  competition  but  the  railroad,  and  supposing 
that  cctapetition  is  practicallv  broken  by  the  low  rates  through  the 
canal,  don't  you  people  think  the  American  shipowners  ought  to 
give  you  pretty  good  rates  from  coast  to  coast? 

Mr.  Ives.  If  they  are  independent.  Of  course  we  hope  there  will 
be  some  independent  lines  which  we  don't  expect  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  giving  you  free  tolls  prevent  combina- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Ives.  It  would  not.  I  think  that  is  an  even  more  important 
question  than  free  tolls. 

The  Chairman.  Considering  all  these  other  advantages,  they  are 
enjoying,  don't  you  think  that  a  toll  through  that  canal  as  low  as  30 
or  40  cents  per  ton  would  be  a  very  small  barrier  in  the  way  of  their 
doing  business  with  all  the  advantages  the  law  gives  them. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  think  30  or  40  cents  would  be  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment over  $1.25. 

The  Chairman.  That  $1.25  means  100  cubic  feet  of  space  which 
will  contain  two  or  three  tons  of  ordinary  freight. 

Mr.  Ives.  But  you  are  going  to  charge  for  the  space  whether  there 
is  any  freight  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  have  reflations  about  that.  I  do 
not  know  just  what  they  will  be,  but  the  idea  is  if  a  ship  goes  through 
there  and  pays  toll  on  100  cubic  feet,  in  which  it  may  place  2  to  4 
tons  of  freight,  they  would  only  be  authorized  to  charge  up  to  the 
shipper  about  30  or  40  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  think  that  is  largely  equalized,  if  not  more  than  equal- 
ized, by  the  inequalitjr  of  movement  of  freight  in  both  directions.  A 
vessel  gets  a  full  load  in  one  direction,  very  naturally  gets  less  than  a 
full  load  coming  back.  You  take  out  vessels  at  Liverpool,  for  instance 
from  6  to  8  or  10,000  of  freight,  and  thcj  come  back  with  2  to  3,000 
tons.     Of  course,  on  measurement  basis  it  would  be  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  try  to  develop  reciprocal  freight  arrange- 
ments between  the  two  coasts. 

Mr.  Ives.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Isn't  that  eaualized  by  the  freight  rates,  that  is, 
freight  rates  going  east  are  higher  than  freight  rates  going  west 
across  the  Atlantic.  You  say,  a  ship  bound  to  Europe  has  a  larger 
freight  cargo,  as  a  rule,  than  a  ship  bound  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States.  Tnat  is  true,  of  course.  Now,  is  not  that  inequality  equal- 
ized by  the  rates,  that  is,  the  rates  are  higher  going  to  Europe  than 
they  are  coming  back. 

Mr.  IvBS.  You  mean  the  other  way,  don't  you  f 
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Mr.  Stevens.  The  Atlantic  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Ives.  You  mean  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  mean  the  way  wherever  the  full  load  goes. 

Mr.  Ives.  You  mean  lower  rates  apply  to  the  larger  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  is  not  the  opposite  correct? 

Mr.  Ives.  Well,  of  course,  the  commodities  we  send  over  there  are 
largely  grain  provisions,  apples,  dairy  products,  agriculture  imple- 
ments, etc.  Those  we  get  back  are  a  very  different  class  of  goods,  and 
it  is  hard  to  compare  the  rates.  The  rates  per  ton  are  higher  this  way 
than  the  other. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Don't  they  fill  up  frequently  in  cargo  in  order  to  fill 
up  space  coming  west  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  such  case.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  liners. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  liners,  too.  Don't  you  know 
the  rates  frequently  from  Liverpool  and  Hamburg  to  Chicago,  St. 
I^uis,  Kansas  City,  and  between  cities,  are  frequently  lower  than 
from  interior  cities  in  this  United  States  to  the  same  cities? 

Mr.  Ives.  On  certain  commodities.  That  is  not  done  spasmod- 
ically; that  is  done  as  a  matter  of  competition.  Take  the  rate  on 
crockery,  which  I  think  is  an  outrage;  that  rate  is  23  cents  a  100 
pounds  rrom  the  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  to  Chicago  when  coming 
from  Europe.  Instead  of  making  a  lower  rate  across  the  ocean,  those 
people  take  up  just  as  much  of  that  slack  as  they  can.  I  don't  know 
what  rate  they  make;  that  is  hard  to  tell  unless  you  are  in  the  crockery 
business  and  make  the  contract.  But  the  rate  from  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, or  China  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  is,  roughly  speaking,  the 
lowest  rate  is  65  cents  per  100  against  a  rate  of  23  m  carloads  and  33 
cents  in  less  than  carloads.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  ocean 
carriers  reduqe  their  rate.  I  am  not  familiar  with  tilie  rates  they 
make.    They  don't  publish  their  rates. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  rates  are  reduced  in  order  to 
help  fill  the  vessel  t 

Mr.  Ives.  It  may  be,  but  as  far  as  the  liners  are  concerned  I  don't 
personally  know  of  any  such  cases.  Of  course,  I  assume  they  do. 
The  ocean  carriers  are  skilled  people;  they  know  their  business,  and 
if  they  can  get  a  thousand  tons  of  freight  in  a  vessel  that  would  other- 
wise go  a  thousand  tons  short,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  make  the 
rate  to  get  it,  but  they  have  a  very  tight  agreement  between  them- 
selves, and  so  far  as  I  Know  they  do  not  do  that  to  anything  like  the 
extent  they  do  east  bound  on  our  products,  commodities  like  grain, 
of  which  they  like  to  take  a  certain  minimum  amount  in  place  of 
ballast.  They  always  want  it.  We  have  had  grain  go  from  JBoston, 
and  I  presume  it  has  gone  from  the  other  ports  when  the  vessel  had 
none,  at  what  they  considered  offsetting  cost  of  pumping  water  in 
and  out. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  more  ballast  taken  coining  west  than  going 
east? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes;  more  water  ballast.  I  guess  they  pretty  nearly 
always  carry  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  point  I  was  driving  at  is,  will  not  the  ships  try 
to  equalize  the  deficiency  of  freight  on  either  one  trip  or  the  other  by 
making  the  difference  in  freights  ?  Don't  it  operate  that  way  in  the 
long  nm? 
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Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  undoubtedly;  the  ships  will  try  to  get  a  cargo,  and 
undoubtedly  the  Atlantic  carriers  try,  but  they  are  not  able  to  do  it. 
There  is  always  a  preponderance  of  one  kind  of  freight  at  one  time  of 
the  year  and  another.  The  railroads  themselves  have  about  four 
tons  coming  from  the  west  to  the  east  to  one  going  back  on  certain 
lines.  Of  course,  tJiat  is  not  true  of  all  lines;  with  those  that  have 
coal  coming  to  the  seaboard — of  those  that  are  heavy  grain  carriers  in 
the  grain  season,  that  is  true. 

lk&.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  You  say  about  4  tons  coming  to  the  east  to  1 
going  west  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  if  the  canal  furnished  good  strong  competition  to 
the  transcontinental  roads  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  That  does  not  refer  to  traffic  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
the  Atlantic — that  is,  only  from  the  Central  West.  I  was  speaking 
as  the  representative  of  the  Wabash,  for  example. 

Ml.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  the 

Erobable  effect  of  the  canal  on  the  railroad.  Most  of  the  discussion 
as  been  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  railroads  on  the  canal,  and 
you  being  a  railroad  man — and  I  beinsj  an  inland  man  myself — ^Mr.  B.  M. 
I)aker,  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee,  and  it  ib  estab- 
lished elsewhere,  says  that  the  almost  imiversal  basis  is  that  you  can 
haul  3  miles  of  water  freight  for  the  cost  of  hauling  1  mile  by  rail. 
All  the  original  old  prorati^  agreements  in  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co. 
were  on  tmtt  basis  up  to  3,000  miles,  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
European  points  generally.  Along  that  3.000  miles,  when  we  took 
goods,  for  instance,  down  to  Durban,  Soutn  Africa,  then  they  would 
demand  of  us  we  carry  the  long-water  distance  much  less — that  is, 
4  to  1 ;  so  that  everyone  can  make  a  calculation  on  this  basis.  The 
distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  Panama  Canal  is 
practically  3,000  miles.  What  would  it  cost  to  take  it  that  distance 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  one-third  the  number  of  miles  of  rail  ? 
Then  he  further  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  rail  transportation  of  the  United  States  is  still  further  burdened 
by  the  fact  that  it  must  cross  two  moimtain  ranges,  so  that  the  cost 
to  the  railroads  might  be  greater.  In  other  words,  we  might  assume 
tlie  water  and  railroad  cost  would  be  4  to  1,  with  reference  to  the 
canal  and  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

Now,  I  have  figured  out  roughly  that  it  will  cost  less  to  transport 
freight  from  New  York  to  San  Francisro  via  the  canal  than  it  will 
from  New  York  to  Denver  by  rail;  it  will  probably  cost  no  more  than 
from  New  York  to  Kansas  (Xty.  It  is  not  imlikely  that  it  will  be  no 
more  than  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis — at  any  rate,  to  Kansas  City. 
Now,  jou  say,  your  people  don't  want  a  rate  through  the  canal  that 
wiU  discriminate  against  the  interior  of  the  country:  you  don't  want 
a  sectional  benefit  out  of  an  enterprise  that  the  whole  country  will 
pay  for  aUke,  and  parts  of  the  coimtry  which  can  never  be  benefited 
directly,  while  all  tne  seacoast  must  be  benefited  in  some  way.  Now, 
with  tnat  preliminary  statement,  do  you  think  that 

Mr.  Ives.  You  put  one  word  in  my  mouth— directly.  I  did  not 
say  directly. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Where,  directly  t 

Mr.  Ives.  You  said  I  said  we  did  not  want  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  us;  we  didn't  want  this  thing  if  the  rest  of  the  country  did 
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not  get  any  benefit  directly.  I  did  not  say  directly.  I  only  want 
you  to  understand  it  need  not  be  absolutely  directly. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  That  word  can  be  stricken  out,  so  far  as  the 
question  is  concerned.  But  with  that  preliminary  statement,  what  I 
want  you  to  say  is  whether  the  donation  of  $1  or  $1.25  per  net 
register  ton,  which  would  be  40,  50,  or  60  cents  per  car^o  ton  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  canaTa 
strong  competitor  to  the  railroads,  and  indeed  a  competition  that  will 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  transcontinental  railroads  to  meet  the 
rates.    Do  you  take  the  position  that  that  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  We  are  not  asking  for  it  for  the  purpose  of  competing 
with  the  transcontinental  railroads.  If  the  transcontinental  railroads 
were  hauhng  the  freight  at  sufficiently  favorable  rates,  of  coiu^e, 
that  is  just  as  good  as  a  canal — it  is  a  little  better.  But  I  think  there 
is  one  point  you  have  overlooked. 

The  vessels,  no  matter  how  much  commerce  there  wiU  be,  will 
probably  sail  from  some  five  or  six  ports,  probably  only  one  port  in 
New  England,  Boston,  one  in  New  York,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
something  of  that  kind,  so  far  as  the  Atlantic  coast  is  concerned, 
and  I  suppose  (now  I  am  guessing  here),  I  never  made  any  figures 
on  it,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  90  or  95  per  cent  of  the  busmess 
does  not  come  from  the  streets  or  the  buildings  of  those  cities,  whereas 
the  freight  that  goes  by  rail  all  originates  at  some  city  to  which  the 
railroad  runs,  and  there  is  no  extra  charge  there.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  it  comes  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  whatever  rate  is  made  from 
Savannah,  Ga.  will  apply  by  rail  to  Atlanta,  or  wiU  be  lower  to 
Atlanta,  therefore,  the  shipper  from  Atlanta  has  got  to  pay  to  go  to 
the  coast  the  rate  to  Savannah  or  Charleston,  m  addition  to  the 
ocean  rate. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  not  always  true. 

Mr.  Ives.  You  mean  they  sometimes  absorb  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ives.  He  was  speaking  of  the  cost,  and  I  should  have  made  my 
remarks  apply  to  costs.  It  will  cost  the  combination  of  rail  carriers 
the  rail  cost  plus  the  water  carriers  cost  down  through  the  cimal  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  same  situation  exists,  and  there  is  a  cost 
from  the  coast  inland.  I  don't  beheve  it  is  an  exaggeration,  althougli 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  my  figures,  when  I  say  it  is  90  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Some  minutes  ago  you  said  if  the  railroads  put  in 
a  rate  as  cheap  it  would  be  all  right,  then  if  the  railroads,  after  the 
canal  opens,  meet  the  canal  rates  and  will  haul  the  freight  as  cheap 
as  will  be  done  through  the  canal,  it  is  all  the  same  to  you. 

Mr.  Ives.  Assuming  that  is  possible,  yes  sir,  of  course,  it  would  be. 
To  us,  as  shippers — but  you  understand  of  course,  that  would  not 
apply  to  the  general  question  of  American  shipping. 

The  Chairman.  What  good  would  it  do  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  spend  a  half  miUion  dollars  building  a  canal  aira  not 
get  tolls  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  was  speaking  selfishly  in  the  interest  of  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Right  along  there,  speaking  selfishly  in  the  interest 
of  the  shipper,  if  a  rate  low  enough  to  affect  the  competition  and 
take  the  business  away  from  the  railroads  is  put  in  so  that  the  ships 
have  no  competitors  except  themselves,  and  it  is  true,  as  they  will 
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all  tcU  you,  that  the  shipper  pays  the  freight,  and  not  them,  how  is  it 
material  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  The  shipper  pays  the  freight  and  not  who  ? 

The  Chaibican.  The  shipper  pays  the  toll  and  not  the  ships.  Of 
course,  tiiev  all  tell  you  that  is  true.  If  it  is  true,  and  they  iJl  assert 
that  tne  snipper  pays  the  toll  in  his  freight  rates,  and  not  to  the 
loss  of  tJie  ship,  then  how  can  it  be  material  to  your  people  whether 
we  eive  them  the  free  tolls  or  let  them  pay  a  small  toll  i 

Mr.  Ives.  If  the  shipper  pays  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  their  assertion.  I  can  not  dispute  that, 
they  all  say  it,  and  not  one  has  sworn  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Ives.  If  the  shipper  pays  it,  I  think  it  is  very  evident  they  are 
the  only  ones  who  would  be  anected  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  is  the  ship  affected  by  it,  what  does  it 
lose,  how  is  it  material  to  the  ship  owners  whether  they  pay  the  toll 
or  not? 

Mr.  Ives.  My  own  experience  in  all  these  things  is  it  may  be  an 
economical  fact  that  in  the  long  run  the  consumer  or  shipper  pays 
the  freight;  I  believe  it  is,  but  in  the  mutations  of  commerce  as  they 
exist  from  year  to  year 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  deny  that  fact,  conceding  that  to  be  the 
truth  tJbiat  the  shipper  and  not  the  ships  pay  that  toll,  and  the  toll 
is  low  enough  to  drive  out  the  competition  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads,  then  how  is  a  small  toll  material  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
ships? 

Mr.  IvBS  Given  those  facts,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be.  You 
take  my  constituents;  a  great  many  of  them  are  large  stockholders. 
I  suppose  in  New  England  there  is  about  as  complete  a  distribution 
of  small  and  large  sk)ckholderB  as  you  wiU  find  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  In  the  transcontinental  railroads.  I  hardly  know  any- 
body that  hasn't  got  a  httle  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  or  Santa 
Fe,  or  Northwestern. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  surplus  money  and  they  invest  it  wher- 
ever they  think  it  will  show  the  best  prospects  of  profit  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Isn't  it  your  opinion,  based  on  your  experience, 
that  the  Panama  Canal  will  present  a  very  strong,  keen  competition 
to  the  transcontinental  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  And  won't  they  present  a  competition  that  is 
going  to  greatly  intensify  the  rate  struggle  between  coast  and  inland 
points,  such  as  is  at  present  in  the  Spokane  and  Reno  cases;  don't  you 
think  it  will  greatly  intensify  that  struggle  by  forcing  water  rates 
down  still  lower  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  regardless  of  tolls,  unless  they  are  ridiculously 
high. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Rates  will  necessarilv  be  reduced  from  coast  to 
coast,  a  very  strong,  keen  competition  will  be  set  up  and  the  stru^le 
between  the  cost  of  inland  rates  will  be  greatly  intensified  ymea 
the  canal  is  opened  to  traffic,  is  that  not  a  fact  I 
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Mr.  Ives.  Yes;  and  as  I  tried  to  illustrate  by  what  I  said  at  first, 
I  think  in  the  matter  of  competition  between  the  seaboard  and  the 
interior  the  seaboard  is  bound  to  get — no  matter  what  the  tolls  are, 
I  mean  within  reason — the  seaboard  is  bound  to  gain  some  advantage. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Then  if  that  is  the  case,  1  don't  see  why  you 
want  the  additional  advantage  of  free  tolls. 

Mr.  Ives.  Nobody  can  deny  that,  but  as  a  question  of  competition 
of  what  used  to  be  called  in  the  raikx)ad  busmess  ^'what  the  traffic 
will  bear,"  in  other  words,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  not  in 
the  sense  of  all  vou  can  get  out  of  it,  out  what  will  move  the  maxi- 
mum freight,  wny,  that  is  the  ground  on  which  we  want  to  see  the 
thing  made  just  as  cheap  as  possible  for  everybody  in  order  to  move 
the  immense  quantities  of  tonnage  we  beheve  have  not  been  dreamed 
of;  we  believe,  regardless  of  the  competition  between  Chicago  on  one 
hand  and  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Savannah  on  tne  other, 
that  this  is  going  to  stimulate  a  movement  of  the  lower-priced 
commodities. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Just  to  illustrate,  what  kind  of  commodities  that  are 
manufactured  in  the  northeast. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  Such  as  what  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Well,  such  as  the  various  machines  that  are  made  all 
throughout  New  England,  machine  tools,  canned  goods,  and  such 
things. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Now  a  certain  amount  of  machine  tools  are 
consumed  in  our  Pacific  west.  What  proportion  of  those  tools  wiU 
now  go  from  the  central  west,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  and  St.  Jjouis,  and  those  going  from  the  Atlantic  coast  t 

Mr.  Ives.  What  is  the  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  No,  but  I  know  our  people  manufacture  very  largely  in 
the  east  and  ship  out  there  to  jobbers  and  dealers. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Out  where  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  To  the  middle  west. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  optimistic  statement  about  the 
future  in  reciprocal  impulses  of  prosperity,  stimulated  business  by  the 
opening  of  this  canal,  in  view  of  the  fact  the  canal  cuts  off  10,000 
miles,  reduces  the  distance  one-third  from  coast  to  coast;  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  the  shipper  and  not  the  ship  stands  the  toll;  in 
view  of  the  further  fact  the  toll  has  driven  the  railroads  out  of 
competition  by  being  so  insignificant,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact 
that  no  competitor  can  come  to  these  coasts,  into  these  ports  on  the 
two  coasts,  nave  you  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  somebody  will 
not  be  found  willing  to  venture  to  run  some  ships  between  coast  and 
coast? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  don't  admit  all  those  premises. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  statements  made  before  this  committee 
upon  which  I  have  based  the  hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  Ives.  Well,  I  thought  you  stated  them  as  hypothetical  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  stated  them  as  what  have  been  stated  here.  In 
view  of  those  statements,  conceding  them  to  be  true,  have  you  any 
reason  to  fear  that  some  people  will  not  be  found  venturesome 
enough  to  run  those  ships  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  If  those  facts  are  true.  Take,  for  instance,  you  say  no 
competitor.    Now  the  competitor  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  the 
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manufacturer  of  goods  in  New  England  is  anybody;  he  does  not  have 
to  be  in  Chicago  or  Kansas  City. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  American  manufacturers; 
I  am  talking  about  American  ships. 

Mr.  Ives.  Well,  speaking  about  American  ships  only,  American 
ships  must  carry  American  goods;  can  not  carry  any  other  under 
American  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  the  case  again.  We  have  been  talking 
about  preferentials  to  American  shippers.  The  statement  has  been 
here  that  unless  the  Panama  Canal  was  stopped  at  the  outset  and 
dedicated  over  to  giving  free  preferential  tolls  to  American  ships,  they 
will  perish  from  the  waters. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  deny  that  any  such  statement  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  strong. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Not  any  stronger  than  the  statement  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Navigation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  it  would  destroy  American  shipping  and 
we  midit  as  well  not  dig  the  canal.  Mr.  Humphrey  maae  sMtan- 
tially  me  same  statement.  Now,  admitting  those  propositions,  that 
the  country  is  ^oing  to  be  stimulated  in  business;  that  the  sections 
are  goin^  to  indulge  in  mutual  traffic;  that  American  ships  have  no 
competition  in  the  coastwise  trade;  that  the  tolls  are  so  low  that  they 
will  not  be  a  factor,  they  won't  permit  competition  with  the  trans- 
continental railroads;  that  all  being  true,  then  is  there  any  reason  to 
apprehend  that  there  won't  be  some  American  shipowners  who  wiD 
haul  goods  from  coast  to  coast? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  wiU  answer  that  by  saying  if  you  take  two  apples 
and  three  pears  and  say  that  two  apples  and  three  pears  can  be  added 
together  and  make  five  apples,  then  it  is  true  that  that  proposition 
can  be  proved.  I  do  not  agree  to  what  they  say  at  all.  I  do  not 
agree  there  is  no  competition.  I  do  not  agree  that  tolls  can  be  made 
so  low  as  to  drive  transcontinental  roads  out  for  one  second.  I  have 
been  in  the  railroad  business  and  I  have  seen  boats  put  on  the  Missis- 
sippi that  were  going  to  drive  us  out  of  the  north  and  south  business. 
I  was  with  the  Bunington  a  good  many  years,  and  we  had  a  line 
from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul,  ana  when  the  Diamond  Joe  line  and  the 
St.  Paul  Line  were  put  on,  we  were  not  going  to  do  any  business  at 
all;  but  we  went  right  along  and  did  business  right  alongside  of 
them  everywhere,  and  when  they  put  in  little  boats,  packets,  from 
Ouincy  to  St.  Louis,  we  had  to  lower  our  rates  to  compete;  but  the 
snipper  got  a  lower  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  only  a  temporary  matter;  that  would 
assume  the  Grovemment  is  going  to  let  the  railroads  treat  the  canal 
that  way.  The  Government  has  no  intention  of  allowing  the  rail- 
roads to  drive  the  canal  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Ives.  We  did  not  drive  the  boats  oflF  the  river;  I  say  that  was 
the  statement  that  we  must  drive  them  oflf  or  they  would  drive  us. 
It  is  true  that  south  of  St.  Louis  the  railroads  have  pretty  largely 
driven  the  river  boats  out,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  direct  attack 
on  tit 0  boats  as  much  as  a  natural  disadvantage  the  boats  had. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Under  the  faster  service? 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  other  lines  you  are  speaking  of  run  now  during 
the  summer  ? 

Mr.  IvBS.  Yes. 
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The  CHAiBiiAN.  Then  your  idea  is  that  no  matter  how  low  the  toUs 
are  fixed  on  the  canal  that  the  competition  of  the  railroads  with 
the  canal  can  still  be  kept  up  across  the  continent. 

Mr.  Ives.  If  you  take  off  all  the  tolls  and  let  the  Government 
carry  the  boats  around  there  would  be  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Any  way  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes;  there  is  no  power  on  earth  to  make  them  haul  in 
to  the  seaboard  for  nothing,  or  at  any  rates  not  reasonable,  and  this 
transcontinental  business  originates  in  the  interior;  does  not  originate 
in  the  streets  of  New  York,  Boston,  or  Savannah*  it  originates  where 
there  is  a  haul,  and  goes  to  the  end  back  here,  where  there  is  another 
haul. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  There  has  got  to  be  a  station  where  they  haul 
all  of  these  products. 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes.  By  the  way,  I  got  through  with  my  10  minutes 
long  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  that  competition  you  speak  of  originat- 
ing in  the  interior  be  a  combination  between  rail  rates,  part  of  the 
way  down  to  the  coast,  and  then  on  the  water  around,  rather  than 
competition  between  two  ports,  haul  between  two  ports? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes;  it  would  not  necessarily  be  a  through  rate;  it  would 
be  a  combination  of  the  rates. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  proportion  of  the  traffic  moving  from  the 
east  to  the  west  and  the  west  to  the  east  is  necessarily  carried  by 
rail,  that  you  first  alluded  to  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  What  portion? 

Mr.STEVENS.  Yes;  that  is  to  say  of  the  100  per  cent  of  goods  moved 
east  to  the  west,  or  west  to  the  east,  what  proportion  of  the  goods 
must  move  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  never  figiired  on  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  it  is  clearly  defined.  You  remember  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  those  moun- 
tain cases;  they  stated,  I  beUeve,  about  7^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ives.  Do  you  mean  what  move  now? 

Mr.  Stevens  Yes;  is  a  character  of  goods  that  must  move  by  rail, 
and  that  the  other  ninety  and  odd  per  cent  is  of  a  character  that 
could  move  either  by  rail  or  hj  water. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  that,  and  I  should  say  that  that 
did  not  contemplate  the  various  privil^es  which  the  nulroads  can 
give. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that — I  am  speaking  of  the 
kind  of  goods -themselves. 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  character? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  dairy  products  would  natm^ally  move  by  rail 
and  not  by  water.  Do  you  recall  the  amount  of  traffic  which  the  com- 
mission stated  in  their  decisions  moved  from  the  central  territory — 
that  is,  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  Missouri  River — 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  as  compared  with  the  volume  which  moved  from 
the  territory — the  Alleghenv  Mountains  east — to  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Ives.  Was  that  Pacific  coast  or  intermountain  territory  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  it  took  in  all  that  territory,  intermoimtain  and 
Pacific.  In  other  words,  to  refresh  your  recollection,  as  I  recall  the 
decision,  it  stated  80  per  cent  of  the  traffic,  to  the  Pacific  coast  came 
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from  the  central  west,  and  20  per  cent  came  from  east  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Ives.  That  was  by  rail.  I  recall  those  figures,  but  I  thought 
it  was  to  the  intermountain  country  only. 

Mr.  Ives.  Doctor,  what  was  that  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  it  was  rail,  by  transcontinental  railroads  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Ives.  Not  intermountain  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  No. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  we  are  coming  to  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
drive  at.  You  stated,  and  made  a  little  error,  in  defining  zones. 
The  first  zone,  as  I  recall  it,  was  the  Missouri  River  zone,  where 
there  was  a  flat  rate.  The  second,  including  Chicago,  the  Twin 
Cities,  and  St.  Louis  territory,  allowed  a  reduction  of  7  per  cent  to 
the  coast  rate  over  the  mountain  rate;  the  third  zone  allowed  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  per  cent,  that  included  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati, 
from  the  coast  rate  to  the  mountain  rate.  The  foiurth  zone  was  from 
the  Allegheny  Moimtains  to  the  Atlantic,  and  allowed  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ives.  And  I  was  wrong  about  Pittsbui^h  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes-  the  Doctor's  recollection  agreed  with  mine. 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  I  do  not  question  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  then,  in  mak- 
ing that  deduction,  practicaUy  agreed  that  the  water  competition 
was  a  difference  between  15  and  25,  relatively,  between  the  eastern 
zone  and  the  next  one  to  it,  didn't  it — that  was  the  basis  of  its 
deduction  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  their  deduction  was  the  maximimi.  There  need 
not  be  any. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Certainly;  but  they  worked  it  out  by  fixing  the 
relative  value  of  water  transportation  to  certain  parts  of  the  countiy. 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  what  they  tried  to  do.  Then  they  provided 
that  the  territory  of  the  country  lying  west  of  that  would  benefit 
about  7  per  cent  as  compared  with  15  and  25,  didn't  they;  that  is, 
in  their  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  you  reduce,  then,  the  rates  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  by  means  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  you  admit,  and 
everybody  admits  will  be  done,  who  will  benefit  the  most,  the  eastern 
zone,  the  central  zone  or  the  next  zone  to  it;  who  will  benefit  the  most, 
who  will  get  the  greatest  reduction? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  don't  question,  the  people  at  the  ports. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  that  25  and  15  there  will  oe  a  greater  differ- 
ence of  25  and  15,  won't  there — that  is  to  say,  if  the  relation  now 
is  15  between  Detroit  and  New  York,  that  relation  will  be  still 
further  increased  in  favor  of  the  25,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Ives.  As  I  understand,  the  deduction  of  the  commission,  it 
was  not  to  define  the  difference  in  advantage  between  the  Pacific 
and  liie  Atlantic  coast,  but  to  forbid  ihe  carriers  from  making  a 
greater  discrepancy  than  that  on  inter-mountain  territory. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  it  was  on  the  basis  that  water  transportation 
bad  certain  advantages  over  interior  eoiiq>etitionl 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  And  that  water  transportation  having  certain 
advantages,  there  was  allowed  a  difference  of  25  as  against  15  between 
the  two  eastern  divisions;  that  was  it,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  25  is  still  further  reduced,  that  gives  that 
territory  a  still  greater  advantage  when  canal  rates  are  operative, 
and  that  much  lower. 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  on  its  face. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decide 
that  they  can  not  allow  the  interior  points  to  make  any  greater 
difference  than  they  have  already  allowed  between  the  mountain 
territory  and  the  racific  coast  territory,  will  not  that  truth  tend 
to  exclude  that  competition  which  now  exists  between  the  markets 
of  the  central  west  and  the  Atlantic  coast  when  the  canal  rates  shall 
be  in  operation. 

Mr.  Ives.  It  depends  entirely,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  disposition 
of  railroads  to  meet  competition,  where  they  can  meet  it,  and  make 
rates  from  Chicago  that  will  give  them  a  tonnage  that  will  offset 
the  tonnage  otherwise  moved  from  the  Atlantic  coast  by  water. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Doesn't  it  depend  rather  on  the  disposition  of  the 
Interstate  Cominerce  Commission  to  allow  the  railroads  to  make  a 
greater  differential  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  When  it  comes  to  the  rates  to  the  coast  itself,  the  decision 
in  the  Spokane  and  Intermoimtain  case  places  no  inhibition  on  them 
at  all;  tney  can  make  any  rates  they  want  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Providing  it  was  above  cost,  you  will  notice  that 
language  through  all  those  decisions,  so  there  was  a  basis  below 
which  those  rai&oads  can  not  go.  Now,  supposing  the  railroads  go 
to  meet  the  rate,  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  say: 
'^From  Chicago  you  can  not  make  a  rate  higher  than  7  per  cent  to 
the  mountain  cities  than  you  make  to  the  coast  cities."  They  will 
say  that,  won't  they  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  don't  think  so,  because  when  I  had  some  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Wheeler  I  took  that  very  (][uestion  up  and  they  said  that 
they  would  make  that  Question  an  entirely  new  one  when  tne  Panama 
Canal  opened — *'We  snail  consider  the  question  from  an  entirely 
different  standpoint,"  they  say. 

Mr.  Knowland.  This  decision  would  have  no  effect  upon  those 
conditions. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  decision  does  show  what  is  the  relation  now 
between  points  that  have  water  transportation  and  those  that  have 
not,  to  the  Pacific  coast  traffic. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  did  not  Quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  This  decision  does  show  what  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  thinks  is  the  relative  importance  to  the  different 
zones  of  the  country  between  those  that  have  water  transportation, 
or  are  near  water  transportation,  and  those  that  have  not  water  trans- 
portation and  are  not  near  water  transportation. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  before,  and  I  should  want  to 
deliberate  before  I  answered  that  question,  either  pro  or  con,  because 
the  whole  idea  seemed  to  me  to  be  against  the  coast  to  coast  traffic, 
it  was  as  much  as  to  say  to  us,  or  to  the  railroads  that  serve  the  East, 
you  can  not  continue  to  assume  that  you  have  got  water  transporta- 
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tion  to  Spokane  at  all,  and  all  this  territory,  when  you  have  not,  and 
therefore  you  must  charge  more. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  if  you  will  do  so  as  soon  as  possible 
and  return  it  promptfy,  you  will  l>e  afforded  an  opportunity  to  take 
yoiir  testimony  ana  revise  and  correct  it,  so  if  at  any  place  you  are 
m  doubt  about  your  accuracy,  or  did  not  have  the  figures  present, 
you  may  insert  them,  observing  only  this  rule,  that  this  beinc  collo- 
quial throughout,  you  must  not  materially  change  the  nm  of  the  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  will  not  change  anything  unless  I  have  given  some 
wrong  figures. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  had  great  experience,  and  I  will  just  sum 
up  the  proposition  I  tried  to  ask  you.  These  decisions  practically 
state  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  traffic  to  the  Pacific  coast 
was  competitive  between  the  central  markets  and  the  eastern  mark- 
ets; that  80  per  cent  of  that  traffic  originated  in  the  central  west  and 
practically  20  per  cent  originated  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  that  water 
transportation  gave  such  an  advantage  to  the  Atlantic  coast  that  it 
could  make  a  mfference  of  26  per  cent  between  the  mountain  rates 
and  the  coast  rates;  that  it  gave  such  an  advantage  to  the  next  zone 
that  it  could  make  a  differential  of  16  per  cent  between  the  mountain 
rates  and  coast  rates;  that  it  gave  an  advantage  to  the  next  zone  of 
7  per  cent  between  mountain  rates  and  coast  rates.  Now,  if  then, 
with  that  vast  amount  of  commodities  subject  to  competition,  with 
the  central  vaUey  furnishing  such  a  vast  amoimt  now  and  the  water 
rates  having  such  an  advantage  now,  and  having  a  still  greater 
advantage  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  open,  don't  you  think  the 
people  of  the  central  west  have  a  right  to  protest  to  have  their  com- 
petitive territory  taken  away  from  them  stiU  further  by  giving  a 
differential  of  free  tolls  through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  They,  of  course,  would  get  the  preferential  as  far  as  that 
goes-yit  would  not  be  a  preferential  against  them,  it  would  be  a  pref- 
erential in  favor  of  all  Aoaerican  shipping,  whether  they  ship—; — 

Mr.  Stevens.  Thev  do  not  ship  from  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
and  Kansas  City.  The  point  is,  oan  Francisco  will  have  its  trade  ter- 
ritory extended  east  as  against  Chicago,  say  250  miles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco getting  a  cheaper  rate,  as  an- illustration,  from  eastern  markets  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  it  will  add  something  further. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  if  in  addition  you  give  San  Francisco  three  tolls 
from  New  York,  won't  that  still  further  extend  its  trade  territory  east 
as  against  Chicago,  by  the  amount  of  deduction  of  the  canal  toll  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  is  it  the  fault  of  New  York  that  San  Francisco 
tends  to  discriminate  against  Chicago  when  the  traffic  benefit,  by  that 
free  toll,  operates  against  the  competition? 

Mr.  Ives.  If  it  does  operate  that  way,  and  we  are  not  to  get  lower 
rail  rates  and  a  better  chance  to  compete,  not  only  with  the  seaboard 
but  with  all  countries  of  the  world,  1  should  say  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Doesn't  that  depend  not  on  what  the  railroads  will 
do,  and  not  on  what  Chicago  will  do,  but  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  do  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
requiring  there  should  De  no  discrimination  as  between  the  intermedi- 
ate temtoiyt 
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Mr.  lvE8.  You  say  they  now  handle  80  per  cent  of  the  business  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  what  has  been  stated. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  thought  that  was  the  intennountain  country,  but  if 
it  is  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  it  is  still  more  in  favor—; — 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Ives  has  indicated  once  or  twice  that  he  has 
finished. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  people  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  contributing,  or  probably  will 
before  it  is  completed,  $140,000,000  for  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Deep 
Waterway,  and  deriving  no  benefit? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  assiune  so.     I  don't  know  what  the  amoimt  is. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Maktin.  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  get  Mr.  Ives's  final  position 
on  one  question.  Is  not  this  your  final  position,  that  while  neither 
free  nor  preferential  tolls  are  necessary  to  render  the  canal  a  strongly 
effective  competitor  of  the  transcontinental  railroads,  and  that  with- 
out free  or  preferential  tolls  the  canal  can  meet  any  railroad  compe- 
tition, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  can  meet  the  competition 
of  a  free  canal  1  I  have  asked  two  Questions,  but  I  want  to  Know  if 
that  does  not  finally  sum  up  your  wnole  position  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  understood-^ — 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  The  question,  roughly  restated  in  another  way, 
is  tins:  Isn't  it  your  position  that  while  free  tolls  or  preferential  tolls 
are  not  necessary  to  render  the  canal  a  strong  and  effective  com- 
petitor of  the  railroads,  yet  the  railroads  can  meet  the  competition 
of  a  free  canal  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  should  not  want  to  answer  that  yes  or  no.  You  do 
not  expect  me  to,  because  it  has  too  many  compucatione. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  thoug;ht  perhaps 

Mr.  Ives.  I  can  answer  it  in  a  sentence,  I  think. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Ives.  When  I  say  I  think  the  railroads  can  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  canal,  no  matter  what  you  do  with  it,  I  do  not  mean 
they  can  meet  it  on  every  kind  of  traffic;  I  mean  in  the  average, 
taking  all  their  traffic  together,  they  can  meet  the  competition  and 
continue  to  do  a  profitable  business. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  With  a  free  canal  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  With  a  free  canal. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  You  have  answered  half  of  it,  now  take  the 
other  half,  the  other  half  being:  Can  not  the  canal,  without  the  aid 
of  free  or  even  preferential  tol£,  meet  in  the  same  maimer  the  com- 
petition of  the  transcontinental  railroads,  and  just  as  effectively? 

Mr.  Ives.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  what  the  preferential 
rates  were.  What  we  assume  is,  there  will  be  an  effort  made  to  get 
the  maximum  revenue  from  the  canal,  taking  all  its  business  into 
consideration,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  effect  a  certain  rate 
will  have  upon  the  movement  of  traffic;  in  other  words,  you  will 
charge  what  traffic  wiU  bear. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Let  us  make  this  a  little  more  concrete  by  using 
a  figure — ^that  is,  $1  per  net  register  ton,  assuming  we  take  that. 

Mr.  Drisgoll.  Mr.  Ives  has  not  finished  Ins  statement. 

Mr.  Ives.  Our  suggestion  is  simply  this.  In  order  to  get  that  you 
should  give  the  American  shipping  on  coastwise  traffic  the  lower  rate, 
and  make  up  the  balance  out  of  what  you  are  chargir^  on  foreign 
traffic. 
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The  Chairman.  But  in  talking  about  competition  with  railroads, 
I  don't  see  what  you  have  got  to  do  with  the  rate  on  foreign  ships. 
He  is  talking  with  you  about  the  rate  on  coastwise  trade.  We  under- 
stood you  to  say  before,  and  that  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  asking  you  about  now,  as  I  understand,  if  the  rate  is 
placed  as  low  as  we  thought  it  could  be  placed,  couldn't  it  success- 
rully  compete  with  the  transcontinental  railroads? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  And  I  suggested  $1  per  net  register  ton. 

Mr.  Ives.  We  will  say  it  can  compete  with  the  transcontinental 
railroads,  I  will  admit.  We  have  not  anything  against  the  trans- 
continental railroads.  I  am  pretty  nearly  a  pauper,  but  a  small  share 
of  what  I  have  got  in  the  world  is  invested  in  transcontinental  stock, 
and  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  selling  it,  and  it  would  be  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  I  should  want  to  do,  to  want  to  hurt  them,  and 
I  don't  believe  any  sensible  man  would  want  to  put  the  transconti- 
nental roads,  or  any  other  roads,  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  hardly  favor  the  suggestion  that  we 
shut  the  railroads  out  of  using  the  canal  for  shipping  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  should  be  glad  to  subscribe  to  anvthing  to  prevent 
their  monopolizing  traffic,  as  they  have  done  until  quite  recently. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  want  to  shut  them  out  if  we  could 
prevent  a  monopoly  otherwise,  if  we  could  prevent  them  from 
monopolizing  the  coastwise  trade  through  the  canal  without  our 
shuttmg  them  out,  would  you  prefer  that  they  be  allowed  to  use  it  t 

Mr.  Ives.  Certainly,  I  believe  in  as  Uttle  paternalistic  legislation  as 
possible,  and  if  you  can  accomplish  an  object  without  legislation, 
that  is  the  way  1  should  want  to  accomplish  it,  and  if  the  canal  can 
be  kept  open— — 

The  Chairman.  You  are  certainly  sound  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Ives.  Well,  I  am  a  Democrat  as  well  as  you. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  looking  toward 
the  prevention  of  transcontinental  lines  monopolizing  or  getting  con- 
trol of  traffic  through  the  Isthmus?  It  will  aid  this  committee  in 
solving  that  problem .     It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  have  never  given  that  subject  any  more  than  cursory 
thought,  and  I  should  hate  to  attempt  offhand,  as  all  you  gentlemen 
undoubtedlv  have  given  it  great  thought,  to  give  my  crude  opinion, 
especially  ir  you  are  going  U)  put  it  down  in  writing. 

Mr.  Knowland.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  American 
Hawaiian  line  sends  its  representatives  to  Chicago  when  railroad 
rates  are  being  fixed,  and  their  rates  go  up  and  down  accordingly. 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  wish  to  say  I  do  not  intend  to  appear  as  a 
champion  of  the  railroads,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  sanction,  if  I  know 
it,  any  legislation  that  will  imperil  the  canal  in  any  way,  and  I  am 
just  as  anxious  to  know  as  a  matter  of  education  and  information,  of 
the  only  witness  who  has  appeared  before  the  board,  who  has  ever 
had  any  knowledge  or  experience  in  transcontinental  railroad  rates, 
what  your  real  opmion  about  this  is,  and  I  think  it  is  appreciated  by 
the  committee  and  by  you  that  the  railroads  are  not  m  danger  of 
being  crippled  by  the  canal,  as  a  great  many  people  seem  to  iSlieve 
appears  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Ivss.  If  I  evade,  or  appear  to  evade,  any  of  your  questions,  I 
wish  to  know* 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Not  in  the  least;  just  one  question  more.  Now, 
Mr.  Ives,  some  of  us  are  very  strongly  of  the  opinion,  after  a  consid- 
erable research,  that  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States 
prevent  us  giving  any  discrimination  to  American  ships  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.  I  am  one  of  them.  Now,  that  being  true,  if  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  believe  that,  and 
if  foreign  nations  follow  that  view,  would  there  not  be  a  greater 
damage  ensue  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  amounting 
to  $300,000,000  or  more  a  year,  than  would  benefit  accrue  if  we 
attempt  to  give  a  discrimination  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Ives.  Unless  our  Department  of  Justice,  or  whatever  advisors 
you  have,  and  the  lawyers  m  Congress  themselves,  and  the  statesmen 
generally  can  go  into  this,  and  believe  they  can  do  it  and  maintain 
their  treaty  obligations,  I  do  not  beUeve  the  best  sentiment  of  New 
England,  and  particularly  Massachusetts,  that  I  am  trying  to  repre- 
sent, would  ever  for  a  moment  advocate  preferential  rates. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  you  would  not  have  us  drive  rather  a  sharp 
bargain  in  favor  of  ourselves;  it  ought  to  be  square  and  broad  and 
fair  to  the  whole  world,  so  that  they  will  see  it  t 

Mr.  Ives.  As  far  as  a  sharp  bargain  is  concerned,  I  have  always 
understood  that  diplomatists  in  all  nations  were  the  sharpest  bar- 
gainers in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ever  lose  anything  in 
bargaining  with  other  nations  by  having  the  ablest  men  represent 
our  Nation  in  the  ablest  and  best  way.  1  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
bargain  in  the  sense  of  turning  a  sharp  comer. 

Mr.  Knowland.  You  think  the  American  Nation  should  get  a 
benefit? 

Mr.  Ives.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  a  little  handful  of  ship  builders  talk 
about  *'We,  the  American  Nation,''  but  95,000,000  people  built  this 
canal.  Now,  I  protest  against  the  little  handful  of  ship  owners 
saving  **We,  the  American  Nation,  built  this  canal." 

^Mr,  Ives.  Of  course,  you  do  not  mean  I  said  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  to  Mr.  Knowland. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  certainly  protest.  I  don't  represent  any  ship 
owners,  but  I  do  try  to  represent  the  shippers. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  open  and  operate  this  canal  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  Treasury,  which  really  represents  us,  the 
American  people,  of  the  American  Kepublic. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
just  for  my  own  information.  What  effect  would  it  have  m  fixing 
tolls  in  the  Panama  Canal  upon  certain  conditions,  that  raihx)ad 
fares  are  regulated  by,  for  instance  ? 

You,  as  a  transportation  man,  recognize  the  fact,  as  I  understood 
you  to  admit  just  now,  that  railroad  rates  are  governed  to  a  lai^e 
extent  by  physical  conditions.  Mr.  Stevens  referred  to  the  fact  of 
the  mountain  section  of  this  country.  Now,  take,  for  instance, 
transportation  from  Iowa  to  New  Orleans,  that  has  direct  ship 
connections  with  foreign  countries;  isn't  it  admitted  that  the  physical 
condition  surrounding  the  road  from  Iowa  to  New  Orleans  is  niore 
favorable  for  a  low  rate  than  it  is  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Than  from  where  to  Chicago  1 

Mr.  Richardson.  From  Iowa  to  Chicago,  one  going  East  and  the 
other  going  South. 
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Mr.  Ives.  Well,  of  course,  naturally  all  the  roads  from  Iowa 
come  up  to  the  Mississippi  River  before  they  turn  South,  and  when 
they  get  to  the  Mississippi  River  thev  are  700  or  800  miles  from  New 
Orleans,  and  only  one  hundred  and.  odd  miles  to  Chicago,  the  dis- 
parity in  distance,  but  if  you  would  say  to  New  York 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  No;  I  don't  want  to  put  it  that  way,  because 
that  is  not  my  question.  Don't  you  know,  take,  for  instance,  the 
commoditv  of  com,  that  proportionally  a  much  higher  rate  is  charged 
by  the  railroad  on  the  transportation  of  com  to  Cnicago  than  it  is  to 
New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  but  the  distance  has  more  to  do  with  that  than 
anything  else. 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  Well,  but  proportionally  t 

Mr.  Ives.  Well  it  is  hard 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  a  down-road  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  New  Orleans  has  direct  trade  with  foreign 
countries  with  ships  t 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  How  does  fixing  tolls  on  the  canal  affect  that 
rate  between  Iowa  and  New  Orleans  and  loWa  and  Chicago  ?  What 
effect  does  it  have  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Unless  the  freight  was  going  to  the  Pacific  coast  or  to 
the  West  coast  of  South  America  or  to  the  Orient;  if  it  isn't  going 
through  the  canal,  I  don't  see  how  the  canal  toll  would  affect  it. 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  Would  it  affect  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  If  the  business  was  not  going  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  Suppose  it  did  go  through  the  canal — that  it 
goes  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  road  has  a  preferential  rate 
by  reason  ot  physical  conditions,  going  down  hill  aU  tne  time,  instead 
of  up  hill  to  Chicago;  now  we  are  tSking  about  the  effect  of  tolls 
upon  the  interior  commerce  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand.  I  would  hke  to 
answer  your  question,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  Why  don't  you  understand? 

Mr.  Ives.  You  mean,  if  the  canal  is  built,  will  the  rate 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  Go  upon  the  supposition  that  it  goes  through 
the  canal. 

Mr.  Ives.  Is  your  question,  will  the  rate  from  Iowa  to  New  Orleans 
be  reduced  as  compared  with  the  rate  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  Will  the  rate  from  Iowa  to  New  Orleans,  or  the 
rate  from  Iowa  to  Chicago,  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Because  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  necessarily  affect  those  rates 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  And  still  New  Orleans  having  direct  connection 
with  the  canal  by  ships,  vessels  * 

Mr.  Ives.  I  don't  see  why  necessarily  it  should  affect  the  rate  from 
Iowa  to  New  Orleans,  the  fact  that  it  is  destined  to  go  through  the 
canal. 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  It  don't  make  any  difference  what  the  toUs  are? 

Mr.  Ives.  May  I  supplement  your  question  so  I  can  imderstand  it  ? 

Mr.  RiOHABDSON.  xes;  what  I  want  to  get  is  information. 
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Mr.  Iyes.  You  mean  this:  There  is  some  com  in  Iowa  for  which 
there  is  a  market  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  or  in  the  Orient,  and  as  the  situation  is  at  present  to-day. 
without  the  Panama  Canal,  that  com  can  not  possibly  be  marketed 
at  any  of  those  places,  and  it  goes  to  Chicago.  Do  you  mean  that 
through  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  cheapening  of  transportation, 
that  flie  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  Orient  might  make  it  possible  for  railroads  leading 
to  the  canal  to  make  a  rate  to  carry  that  through.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  believe  it  would  have  that  tendency;  but  the  mere  opening  of 
the  canal,  I  do  not  think,  would  reduce  any  particular  rate. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  great  propor- 
tion of  commerce  did  not  arise  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  New  York 
or  Chicago.,  etc.,  but  that  it  came  from  interior  points? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  answer  to  a  concrete  Ques- 
tion, that  these  roads,  the  Illinois  Central,  for  instance,  running  from 
Iowa  to  New  Orleans  in  direct  connection  with  shipping  vessels,  have 
a  rate  that  is  less  on  account  of  physical  conditions,  in  proportion  to 
the  distance,  than  going  from  Iowa  to  Chicago.  That  is  the  intemiJ 
commerce  you  speak  of.  How  does  fbcing  of  the  tolls  affect  it  ?  Say 
that  it  goes  through  the  canal  from  New  Orleans.  I  hope  you  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Ives.  Can  any  of  vou  gentlemen  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Stevens  and  I  both  understand  it  thor- 
oughly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Judge  assumes  only  one-way  freight.  He 
assumes  a  downhill  haul  from  Iowa  to  New  Orleans  would  enable  the 
interior  to  get  a  lower  rate  by  reason  of  traffic  connection  through 
the  canal,  but  he  don't  assume  that  water  that  runs  downhill  has  got 
to  come  back  again  and  make  a  back  haul  in  order  to  get  a  cheap  rate. 

Mr.  Ives.  He  did  not  mention  that  back  haul. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  he  mentioned  the  down  haul. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  don't  think  it 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  had  a  deeper,  sinister  reason,  of  sustain- 
ing Mr.  Stevens's  position,  that  he  has  taken  all  along,  that  opening 
the  canal  and  giving  free  toll  is  not  going  to  help  interior  points  on  the 
freight  rate. 

Air.  Richardson.  No.  We  know  very  well,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, that  physical  conditions,  for  instance,  a  railroad  built  out  in  the 
mountains,  a  new  road,  is  entitled  to  a  larger  rate  charge  than  one 
running  through  a  level  country. 

Mr.  Ives.  Tsxat  is  admitted. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  will  recognize  that  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Now,  I  put  the  proposition  to  you  directly,  that 
we  have  had  here  frequently  before  the  committee,  why  we  would 
give  a  preferential  rate,  as  you  might  call  it,  to  the  transportation 
for  instance,  of  com  from  Iowa  over  any  road  that  runs  to  New 
Orleans  over  that  of  transportation  of  com  from  Iowa  to  Chicago, 
and  what  and  how  would  the  fixing  of  the  tolls  of  the  Panama  Canal 
affect  that  interior  commerce  I 

Mr.  Ives.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  affect  the  movement  of  grain 
from  Iowa  to  New  Orleans  versus  Iowa  to  Chicago.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  canal  would  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Fixing  the  toll  on  the  canal,  and  therefore 
affecting  vessels  running  from  New  Orleans  to  the  canal,  and  running 
from  Calif omia  to  New  Orleans,  would  not  affect  that  rate  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  As  I  said  a  httle  while  ago,  if  there  was  a  chance  to 
move  Iowa  com  to  the  west  coast,  or  to  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, or  to  the  Orient,  and  which  could  not  be  moved  to-day  because 
transportation  is  so  expensive  around  the  Horn  (you  practically  can 
not  reship  com  unless  it  is  sacked  or  you  have  an  elevator)  and  the 
opening  of  the  canal  with  transit  through  it,  would  make  is  possible 
for  the  Iowa  man  to  sell  his  com  there,  then  I  think  the  Illinois  Central 
competing  with  the  rate  to  New  England,  for  instance,  would  very 
likely  maKe  a  rate  that  would  move  a  large  amount  of  freight  that 
way. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Don't  you  know  that  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  exportations  of  this  country  consist  of  food  products  sucn  as  com  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  Yes,  sir:  I  am  weU  aware  of  that.  Of  course,  it  usually 
goes  in  an  easterly  direction  though.  I  feel  sorry  I  did  not  under- 
stand your  question  at  once. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  If  the  members  of  the  committee  have  finished 
with  Mr.  Ives,  I  wish  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  committee  and 
myself.  We  have  enjoyed  your  testimony,  and  it  has  been  of  benefit 
to  us,  and  we  thank  Mr.  Gould  for  introducing  you. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  think  the  obligaticoi  has  been  all  on  my  side* 


House  of  Representatives, 
commntee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 

Monday,  February  12 j  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMElfT  OF  HOlf .  HEKRT  L.  STIMSOlf ,  SEGBETABT  OF  WAB. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  committee  has  been  investi- 

fating  conditions  at  Panama  and  endeavoring  to  find  light  on  the 
est  way  to  legislate  or  to  secure  proper  lesrislation  for  the  successful 
opening  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  well  as  for  the  control 
and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone.  We  closed  our  hearings  last 
week,  but  we  reserved  the  right  to  invite  officers  of  our  Government 
at  any  time  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  view  at  such  time  as  would 
best  suit  their  convenience,  and  in  inviting  you  to  appear  before  us 
this  morning,  we  are  treating  jou  as  one  of  that  special  class  of 
witnesses. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
courtesy,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  show  my  appreciation  by  making 
what  I  nave  to  say  as  brief  as  possible. 

I  want  to  speak  first  about  the  necessity  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  government  and  operation  of  the  canal,  if  that  order  is  agreeable 
to  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  may,  of  course,  pursue  your  own  line  of 
presentation. 

Secretary  Stimson.  The  first  thine  I  want  to  do  is  to  urge  upon  the 
committee,  if  I  may,  as  respectfufly  as  possible,  the  necessity  of 
prompt  action  on  this  particular  point.    Tne  time  has  already  come, 
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as  Col.  Goethals  informs  me,  when  the  construction  work  is  necessi- 
tating the  contraction  of  the  construction  force,  and  he  has  at  present, 
under  existing  law,  no  authority  to  blend  that  force  into  an  operating 
force.  As  the  law  now  stands,  he  has  no  authority  to  do  anything 
more  than  to  let  the  men  go  just  as  soon  as  their  present  functions 
are  over.  You  have  been  down  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  committee  have  been  down  there,  and  you  know  what  a  superb 
force  of  American  laborers  and  operatives,  engineers,  and  machinists 
is  now  on  the  zone.  You  can  therefore  appreciate  what  a  calamity 
it  would  be  if  that  force  is  to  be  broken  up  instead  of  being  OTadually 
blended  into  the  operating  force  that  will  be  necessary.  We  have 
about  5,000  American  laborers,  as  I  recall  the  figiu'es,  on  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  we  will  need  about  2,500,  according  to  our  best  figures,  to 
operate  the  canal.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  if  Col.  Goethals 
could  know  that  he  would  have  authority  to  blend  this  first  force  into 
a  second  operating  force,  he  would  make  a  disposition  of  it  which 
he  could  not  do  otherwise.  I  know  this  from  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience, because  the  men  are  already  being  turned  oflF,  and  when  they 
are  turned  off,  they  usually  come  straight  to  me  to  see  if  something 
can  be  done.  So  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  the  time  is  already  here 
when  le^lation  of  that  sort  is  imperatively  demanded. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  form  of  government  for  the  operation  of  the 
canal.  I  sinr^y  wish  to  say  this:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had 
an  aomirabie  experience  to  go  W  already.  When  the  question  of 
constructing  the  canal  came  up,  CJongress  adopted  what  seems  to  me 
the  wisest  possible  method  of  doing  it.  Congress  simply  told  the 
President,  in  the  Spooner  Act  of  1902,  to  go  ahead  and  construct  the 
canal,  and  they  left  to  him  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  govern- 
ment and  admmistration  by  which  that  work  should  be  done.  Now, 
the  problem  which  we  are  confronting  in  regard  to  the  operation  of 
the  canal,  while,  of  course,  it  is  mechanically  very  diflPerent  from 
that  problem,  is,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  same,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  administrative  problem,  pure 
and  simple,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  problem  like  that  which  confronts 
us  in  the  other  branches  which  come  under  my  department.  It  is 
nothing  like,  for  instance,  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Philippines.  It  is  purely  administrative  work,  and  therefore, 
in  my  opinion — and  I  speaK,  of  course,  with  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  had  an  equal  and,  perhaps,  greater  opportunities 
than  myself  to  study  it — the  legislation  enacted  should  allow  great 
flexibility  and  great  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  work  which  we  have  done  in  the  past  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  Now,  sir,  I  think  the  President  should 
be  directed  to  go  ahead  and  operate  the  canal  through  such  forms  as 
he  may  select  and  such  admimstrative  officers  or  tribunals  as  he  may 
choose,  and  he  should  be  allowed  to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, and  to  develop  the  kind  of  canal  government  that  experience 
win  show  to  be  best  suited  for  that  work. 

To  me  the  problem  of  running  the  canal  seems  very  much  like  the 
problem  of  watching  a  safety  dei)osit  box  with  very  valuable  secu- 
rities in  it  in  a  very  dangerous  neighborhood.  That  canal  means  to 
us  virtually  the  doubling  of  our  fleet,  and  one  stick  of  dynamite  in 
the  locks  might  be  as  disastrous  to  the  American  nation  at  a  critical 
moment  as  the  sinking  of  20  battleships.    I  believe  that  that  zone 
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should  be  kept  absolutely  clear  of  settlement,  except  for  the  operat- 
ing forces.  I  have  been  over  it  very  carefully  myself  with  Col. 
Goethals,  and  I  have  done  what  I  do  not  think  many  other  visitors 
have  done,  that  is,  I  tramped  through  the  jungles  m  order  to  see 
the  character  of  the  land  for  settlement,  if  thtere  was  any,  and  those 
who  have  been  down  there,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  no  real  opportunity  for  American  settlement.  That  being  so,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  it  clear  of  set- 
tlement, and  keep  it  as  nearly  m  the  situation  of  a  military  reserva- 
tion as  can  be.  It  is  a  very  small  place  at  best,  and  we  ought  to 
guard  it  with  a  view  to  its  tremenoous  importance  to  this  nation, 
both  in  a  mihtary  and  a  commercial  sense. 

Now,  I  have  asKed  the  law  officer  of  the  zone.  Judge  Feuille,  whom 
I  think  very  Ukely  the  members  of  this  conmiittee  met  when  they 
were  down  there,  to  draft  a  bill,  and  I  think  a  copy  of  it  has  been 
handed  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  and  Judge  Feuille  was  also  heard  at 
length  by  the  committee  on  the  Isthmus. 

Secretaiy  Stimson.  Then  there  is  not  much  necessity  of  going 
into  that  further,  except  that  I  find  from  that  bill 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  I  had  no  thought,  however,  of  put- 
ting it  in  the  hearing  in  the  absence  of  any  request  to  do  so,  but  it 
can  be  inserted  in  the  hearing  at  your  request. 

Secretary  Stimson.  If  it  meets  with  your  approval  I  will  offer 
the  bill  myself  as  my  suggestion  of  the  rorm  of  a  bill  which  seems 
to  me  to  cover  the  point  which  I  am  now  talking  about — that  b, 
the  government  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Is  it  a  long  bill? 

Secretary  Stimson.  No,  sir;  it  is  short. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  have  the  stenographer 
to  identify  the  bill,  and  put  it  m  the  record  at  any  point  you  may 
indicate.  The  bill  can  go  in  with  your  statement  at  any  point 
you  desire. 

Secretary  Stimson.  There  is  a  little  question  of  the  identity  of 
the  paper  I  have  before  me. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  can  have  it  inserted 
in  the  record.  The  copy  I  have  can  be  used,  if  you  prefer.  You 
can  attach  it  to  your  remarks  when  you  come  to  revise  them. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  will  do  that.  My  reason  for  preferring  to 
do  so  is  that  there  are  one  or  two  sUght  changes  that  I  want  to  make 
in  Judge  Feuille's  bill. 

The  Chairman.  In  attaching  the  bill  you  can  exercise  your  own 
choice  as  to  its  location  in  your  statement. 

(Committee  print.] 

A  BILL  TO  proTkto  for  the  soTemment  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  oonatnietlon  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Oanal.  and  for  other  imrpoaes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatxvee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  zone  of  land  and  land  under  water  of  the  width  of  10 
miles,  extending  to  tne  distance  of  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  route 
of  the  canal  now  being  constructed  thereon,  which  zone  begins  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  3 
marine  miles  from  mean  low- water  mark  and  extends  to  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  distance  of  3  marine  miles  from  mean  low-water  mark, 
excluding  therehrom  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  their  adjacent  harbors  located 
within  said  zone,  as  excepted  in  the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  dated  the 

H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 60 
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18th  day  of  November,  1903,  but  including  all  inlands  within  said  described  £oiie 
and  in  addition  thereto  the  group  of  inlands  in  the  bay  of  Panama  named  Naoa,  Perico, 
Culebra,  and  Flamenco,  and  any  lands  and  waters  outside  of  said  limits  above 
described,  which  are  now  necessary  or  convenient,  or  from  time  to  time  may  become 
necessary  or  convenient,  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  or 
protection  of  the  said  canal  or  of  any  auxiliary  canals,  lakes,  or  other  works  necesmry 
or  convenient  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  or  protection 
of  the  said  enterprise,  the  use,  occupancy,  or  control  whereof  were  granted  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1904,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  canal  to  be  constructed  theeon 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Panama  Canal. 

Sbc.  2.  That,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  all  the  dvil  and  military  powers 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  hereby  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  power  to  make  all  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  well  as  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  authority  granted 
to  the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  describe  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

The  power  and  authority  hereby  conferred  upon  the  President  may  be  exercised 
by  him  through  such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  designate  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
such  manner  as  he  may  direct,  tor  the  government  of  tne  Canal  Zone  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  religion,  and  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  AH  orders  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  eovemment  of  the 
Canal  Zone  heretofore  made  by  the  President,  or  pursuant  to  his  directions  and 
authority,  are  ratified  and  confirmed,  without  prejudice  to  the  power  of  the  President 
to  revoke  or  amend  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  to  him  by  tiiia 
act. 

And  the  President  in  his  discretion  may  create  and  organize  a  civil  and  political 
establishment  for  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  with  such  other  governmental  powers  as  to  him  may  seem  necessary  and  con- 
venient to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act;  and  he  may  alter,  reorganize,  abolish, 
or  re-create  any  such  estatlisnment  when  in  his  judgment  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Sec.  3.  That,  for  the  purposes  described  in  this  act,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
detail,  appoint,  or  employ,  or  cause  to  be  detailed,  appointed,  or  employed,  such 
person  or  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  with  such  duties, 

Sowers,  jurisdiction,  and  official  designations  as  to  him  may  seem  proper,  and  to 
ismiss  or  provide  for  the  dismissal  of  such  person  or  persons;  and  the  compensation 
of  each  and  all  of  such  persons  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  or  by  his  authority,  from 
time  to  time.  Any  of  the  persons  appointed  and  employed  as  aforesaid  mav  be  persona 
in  the  military  or  civil  service  of  the  United  States;  but  the  amount  of  the  official 
salary  paid  to  any  such  person  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  salary  that 
may  be  provided  for  them  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Authority  is  hereby  given  to  the  President  and  those  acting  for  him  for  the  procure- 
ment, use,  and  maintenance  of  each  and  eveniiiing  necessary  for  the  complete  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Sec.  4.  That  from  and  after  such  time  as  the  President  may  designate  the  powers 
and  auUiority  heretofore  conferred  upon  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  shall  be 
exercised  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  appointed,  detailed,  or  designated  by 
the  President  in  accordant  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  thereafter  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  chai]ges  or  tolls  for  the 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  alter  and  change  such  charges  from  time  to  time.  The 
charees,  other  than  passenger  tolls,  for  the  use  of  the  canal  may  be  based  upon  regis- 
tered tonnage,  displacement  tonnage,  cargo  tonnage,  or  otherwise,  and  when  based 
upon  r^:istered  tonnage  shall  not  exceed  ^1.50  per  net  ton,  nor  be  less  than  50  cents 
per  net  ton,  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  vessels  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
excepted.  Nor  shall  any  rate  of  charge  be  prescribed  which  is  less  than  the  esti- 
mated proportionate  cost  of  the  actual  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal,  subject, 
however,  to  the  provisions  of  article  19  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  entered  into  November  18,  1903,  and  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  its  own  vessels,  troops,  materials,  merchandise,  and  supplies 
without  the  payment  of  any  charjre. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  President  shall  provide  a  method  for  the  determination  and  adjust- 
ment of  all  claims  on  account  of  damages  resulting  from  the  injury  or  destruction  of 
vessels  or  other  property  when  being  handled  by  the  United  States,  its  agents,  officers, 
or  employees,  in  passing  through  any  of  the  canal  locks,  and  such  compensation  when 
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found  to  be  due  ehftll  be  paid  out  of  any  monevs  appropriated  or  allotted  fcnr  the  mam- 
tenance  and  operation  of  the  canal.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  Government 
authorities  and  the  owners  of  the  property  so  damaged  or  destroyed  in  respect  to  the 
validity  of  the  claim  or  the  extent  of  the  same,  the  claimants  may  institute  suit  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone  against  the  Canal  2iOne  ^vemment,  and  the  issues 
diall  be  determined  therein  as  in  (binary  civil  cases;  and  if  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
claimants  is  rendered  therein,  the  amount  due  the  claimants  thereunder  shall  be  paid 
to  them  as  herein  provided  for  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  and  no  execution  shall  issue 
on  such  judgment. 

Sbc.  7.  That  the  President  is  further  authorized  to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate 
dry  docks,  repair  shops,  yards,  docks,  wharves,  warehouses,  storehouses,  and  other 
necessary  appurtenances  and  facilities  for  the  puroose  of  providing  coal  and  other  mate- 
rials, labor,  repairs,  and  supplies  to  passing  vessels,  in  accordance  with  appropriations 
made  from  time  to  time  by  Congress  as  a  pirt  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
said  canal;  and  the  moneys  received  in  tne  ordinary  course  from  the  conduct  of  such 
business  may  be  expended  and  reinvested  for  such  puspoees  without  being  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  such  moneys  are  hereby  appropriated  for 
such  purposes,  and  monthly  reports  of  such  receipts  and  expenditures  shall  be  made 
to  the  President  by  the  person  or  persons  in  charge,  and  annual  reports  shall  be  made 
to  the  Congress. 

Sbo.  8.  That  the  judicial  power  in  the  Canal  Zone  shall  be  vested  in  one  circuit 
court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  President  may  constitute.  The  judse  of  the 
cizruit  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  nold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.    He  shall 

receive  a  salary  \4  $ per  annum,  and  such  other  allowances  as  may  be  given  to 

officials  of  his  class  on  the  zone.  In  the  event  of  the  absence  or  incapacity  to  act  of  the 
judg;e  so  appointed,  a  judge  pro  tempore  may  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall 
receive  sucn  compensation  for  his  services  as  the  President  may  prescribe.  No  per- 
son holding  a  judicial  office  shall  at  the  same  time  have  executive  or  legislative  power. 

The  records  of  existing  courts  and  all  causes  and  proceedings  pending  therein  at  the 
time  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  phall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  continued  in  the  new  courts  herein  provided  fcnr  and  authorized  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  bv  order  of  the  President.  For  the  pur- 
pose only  of  enablins:  the  existing  Supreme  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  determine 
finally  any  causes  and  proceedings  which  may  be  pnending  therein  when  diis  act  takes 
effect  the  President  may  continue  the  said  court  in  existence  and  retain  the  judges 
thereof  in  office  for  such  time  as  may  seem  to  him  necessary. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review,  revise,  modify,  reverse,  or  affirm  the  final  judgments  and  de- 
crees of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  to  render  such  judgments  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  appellate  court  should  have  been  rendered  by  the  trial  court,  in  all 
actions  and  proceeding  in  which  the  Constitution,  or  any  statute,  treaty,  title,  riffht, 
or  privilege  of  the  United  States  is  involved  and  a  right  thereunder  denied;  and  in 
cases  in  ^ich  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  $1,000,  or  in  which  the  title  or  posses- 
sion of  real  estate  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath 
of  either  party  or  of  other  com(>etent  evidence,  is  involved  or  brought  in  question,  and 
also  in  criminal  actions  wherein  the  offense  charged  is  punishable  as  a  felony.  And 
such  appellate  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  by  said  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  appeal 
or  writ  of  error  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  same  regulations^  and  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure, as  nearly  as  practicable,  as  is  done  in  reviewing  the  final  judgments  and  decrees 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  9.  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  Canal  Zone  involving  capital  pun- 
ishment or  imprisonment  for  liie  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  laws  and  treaties  relating  to  the  extradition  of  persons  accused  of 
crime  in  force  in  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  that  they  may  not  oe  in  conflict  with 
or  superseded  by  any  special  treaty  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  with  respect  to  the  Canal  Zone,  shall  extend  to  and  be  considered 
in  force  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  such  purposes,  and  such  purposen  only,  the  Canal 
Zone  shall  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  organized  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  provisions  of  section  1891  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1878  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Sbc.  11.  That  this  act  shall  be  known  and  referred  to  as  the  Panama  Canal  Act. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Now,  this  bill,  in  substance,  consists  of  the 
following  propositions:  Section  1  simply  defines  the  zone,  according 
to  the  treaty.    Section  2  provides  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
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this  act,  all  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Canal  Zone  shall  be  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  power  to  make  all  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal^  as  well  as  all  the 
rights,  powers,  and  authority  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  described  in  section  1  of  the  bill.  That  was  the 
treaty  under  which  we  obtained  the  power  to  go  ahead  Math  the 
canal,  that  is,  the  treaty  with  Panama,  known  as  the  Bunau  Varilla 
treaty.     Section  2  of  the  bill  continues  as  follows: 

The  power  and  authority  hereby  conferred  upon  the  President  may  be  exercised 
by  him  through  such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  designate  from  time  to  time^  and 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  direct,  for  the  government  of  me  Canal  Zone  and  the  main- 
tenance and  protection  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  lib- 
erty, property,  and  religion,  and  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  <^ 
the  ranama  Canal.  All  orders  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone  heretofore  made  by  the  President^  or  pursuant  to  his  directions  and  author- 
ity, are  ratified  and  confirmed,  without  prejudice  to  the  power  of  the  President  to 


revoke  or  amend  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  to  him  by  this  act. 

And  the  President  in  his  discretion  mav  create  and  organize  a  civil  and  politica] 

establishment  for  the  government  of  the  Canal  2^ne,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued, 


and  with  such  other  governmental  powers  as  to  him  may  seem  necessary  and  conven- 
ient to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  he  ma^  alter,  reorganize,  abolish,  or 
recreate  any  such  establishment  when  in  his  judgment  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

I  was  going  to  suggest,  in  addition  to  what  Judge  Feuille  has 
stated  there,  mat  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  special  provision  such 
as  exists  in  the  organic  act,  I  think,  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  There 
is  a  general  provision  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  provides  that 
wherever  there  is  an  organized  territory  created,  all  tne  provisions 
of  law  of  the  United  States  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
shall  ipso  facto  apply.  It  is  very  important,  and  very  much  more 
important  than  in  the  case  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  Porto  Rico, 
that  this  should  not  be  treated  as  an  organized  territory,  and,  I 
think,  it  would  be  well  to  insert  a  provision  such  as  has  Dcon  done 
in  these  other  cases,  that  is,  that  tnis  section,  1891  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  does  not  apply  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

Note. — Such  a  provision  has  been  added  to  the  draft  of  the  Feuille  bill. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  The  policy  that  this  committee  has  followed  here- 
tofore, Mr.  Secretary,  nas  been  to  consider  the  whole  proposition 
down  there  as  simply  a  canal  proposition,  and  that  anything  else 
down  there  is  merely  an  adjunct  to  the  canal. 

Secretary  Stimson.  You  nave  stated  it  very  much  more  clearly  and 
briefly  than  I  have.  That  is  my  view  precisely.  It  is  not  a  terri- 
tory, it  is  a  canal.  We  are  not  there  to  operate  a  government,  but 
we  are  there  to  open  and  shut  the  locks  oi  the  canal  and  to  protect 
the  canal. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  5  miles  on  either  side  of  the  canal  are  simply 
the  banks  of  the  canal  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Yes,  sir;  precisely;  and  they  will  be  very  poor 
banks  if  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  They  are  good  banks  to  put  money  into,  but  hard 
ones  when  it  comes  to  getting  it  out. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  further 
details  as  to  this  bill  in  this  respect,  except  to  say  that  while,  as  I 
have  just  suggested,  it  vests  in  the  President  the  legislative  powers  of 
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government  for  these  purposes,  it  proposes  to  create  a  judicial  sys- 
tem to  preserve  individual  rights  on  the  zone.  It  creates  a  judicial 
system  of  a  Federal  court  with  one  judge,  with  appeals  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  I  only  want  to  sav  as  to  that, 
that  at  present  the  Canal  Zone  is  very  much  over  judged.  We  have 
ot  a  judicial  system  there  that  under  the  existing  law,  I  think,  is 
>i^ger  than  is  necessary,  and  I  think  that  the  amount  proposed  in 
this  bill  is  quite  sufficient.  It  gives  a  single  court  of  record,  and  it 
provides  for  the  creation  of  such  justice  of  the  peace  courts  as  may 
DC  found  necessary. 

The  next  point  m  regard  to  this  form  of  the  canal  management  that 
I  wish  to  speak  of  is  the  creation  of  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  the  supply  depot  there.  Do  you  care  to  hear 
my  views  on  that  at  all  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  thoroughly  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  committee  is  unanimously 
for  that  proposition,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  views  of 
the  committee. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  think  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  before 
you  have  presented  a  view  in  which  I  am  in  thorough  accord  so  far 
as  this  suDJect  is  concerned.  I  think  the  Government  should  be 
authorized  to  maintain  there  a  depot  to  supply  coal  to  the  vessels 
using  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  us  that  to  build  the  canal  and  then 
leave  it  without  supplies  would  be  like  corralling  a  lot  of  cattle  and 
failing  to  feed  them. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  think  a  supply  depot  should  be  maintained 
there  by  the  Government  for  all  kinds  of  suppUes  that  will  be  required 
for  the  use  of  the  canal.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  it  for  its  own  war  vessels,  and  in  doing  that  it  should 
take  the  additional  step  of  furnishing  supplies  for  other  governmental 
uses  in  connection  with  the  canal,  and,  also,  for  vessels  using  the 
canal,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  think  that  that  supply  depot  should  be  used 
for  the  supply,  not  only  of  our  troops  who  may  be  there  for  defensive 
purposes,  for  the  Navy  and  for  the  forces  necessary  in  the  operation 
of  tne  canal,  but  for  commercial  vessels  using  the  canal? 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  think  it  should  be  used  for  all  purposes. 
How  is  that  now — you  are  supplying  the  marines  from  the  conmiis- 
sary,  are  you  not.  Col.  Goethals? 

Col.  GoETHAi^.  Yes,  sir,  and  for  the  Tenth  Infantry  as  well  as  for 
the  construction  forces. 

Mr.  Covington.  Do  you  concur  in  the  testimony  already  given 
the  committee  to  the  effect  that  supplies  should  be  furnished  by  the 
Government  on  the  Isthmus  for  the  Navy  and  such  military  forces 
as  may  be  required  there,  and  for  the  force  necessary  for  the  perma- 
nent operation  of  the  canal,  and,  also,  for  the  general  use  of  vessels 
using  tne  canal  ? 

S^retary  Stimson.  Yes,  sir,  and  for  all  vessels. 

Mr.  Covington.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  the  best  method  by 
which  coal  and  other  supphes  shall  be  transported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Canal  Zone  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  think  it  should  be  done  in  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible way.     Now,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  Government 
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line  of  steamers  simply  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  coal  down 
there,  and  coming  back  empty. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  charging  this  expense  of 
transporting  coal,  etc.,  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  rather 
than  to  some  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Covington.  Now,  the  Navy  needs  coUiers,  undoubtedly 

Secretary  Stimson.  But  that  is  a  different  problem. 

Mr.  Covington.  You  say  that  is  a  different  problem.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  could 
be  auite  as  satisfactorily  blended  as  would  appear  at  first  sight. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then,  you  think  that  the  two  propositions  are  so 
entirely  distinct  that  they  could  not  be  correlated  witn  each  other. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so.  I  have  this  view  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  a  Government  line  through  there  at  all, 
although  this  is  digressing  from  the  subject  I  was  discussing.  1 
believe  that  the  Panama  Canal  when  it  is  opened  should  be  useS  for 
the  development  of  every;  kind  of  commerce  and  merchant  marine,  in 
which  the  American  nation  can  possibly  be  interested  just  as  com- 

Eletelv  as  it  can  be.  I  want  to  see  as  many  different  lines  as  possible 
uilt  by  independent  capital  running  through  there  and  serving  both 
our  coastwise  and  foreign  trade.  1  think  that  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  is  bound  up  in  the  future  in  the  development  of  our 
foreign  trade  as  well  as  our  coastwise  trade.  We  have  reached  the 
sta^e,  I  firmly  beUeve,  in  our  national  life  where  we  have  got  to  look 
in  the  future  more  and  more  across  the  seas  to  foreign  trade.  'We  are 
ceasing  to  be  a  food-exporting  nation,  and  we  wiU  soon  be  a  food- 
importing  nation.  That  means  that  we  must  pay  for  it  through  our 
foreign  trade,  and,  therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  should  develop 
as  promptly  as  possible  a  merchant  marine,  and  that  we  should  do  it 
witn  independent  American  capital.  I  think  that  the  existence  of  a 
Government  line  ministering  to  any  part  of  that  trade  would  very 
materially  discourage  the  development  of  a  merchant  marine  by 

fuivate  capital,  and  I  have  looked  with  great  fear,  therefore,  upon  any 
orm  of  Government  line,  which  would  afford  an  excuse  for  the  inevit- 
able pressure  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  carrying  general 
merchandise.     Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 

Mr.  Sims.  You,  however,  have  already  expressed  the  view  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Government,  as  a  part  of  its  duty  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  canal^  to  furnish  supplies,  and 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  supplies  is  essential  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  1 

Secretary  Stimson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  why  should  not  the  United  States  Gk>vemment 
afford  to  private  enterprise,  the  opportunity  of  furnishing  such 
supplies,  or  why  should  not  the  Government  leave  it  to  private  enter- 
prise to  operate  the  supply  depot  ?  I  am  not  advocating  the  policy 
of  the  Umted  States  Government  going  into  the  private  transportation 
business,  but  in  case  private  enterprises  should  want  to  put  tne  trans- 
portation prices  up,  or  should  fail  to  carry  coal  at  reasonable  prices, 
why  not  own  and  operate  a  few  colliers  in  the  transportation  of  coal 
and  supplies?  Why  should  we  be  dependent  upon  contractors  to 
supply  a  place  so  important  as  the  canal  with  coal,  even  if  it  should 
not  be  as  cheap  for  the  Government  to  do  it? 
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Secretary  Stimson.  The  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  do 
not  apply  to  the  Canal  Zone,  as  you  doubtless  are  aware. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  hope  not. 

Secretary  Stimson.  It  is,  therefore,  now,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see 
it  will  continue  to  be,  very  much  cheaper  to  buj  coal  in  foreign 
bottoms  at  the  zone  than  to  construct  our  own  ships  or  operate  our 
own  ships  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  down  there.  If  you  come  to 
the  question  of  naval  power,  I  am  not  against  having  all  the  colliers 
that  the  Navy  wants.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  there.  If  there  is 
any  way  by  which  the  Government  can  share  with  the  Nary,  without 
any  danger  of  running  a  Government  commercial  line,  m  the  use 
of  these  vessels,  I  would  be  glad  to  consider  it,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  way  yet  by  which  that  can  be  done  without  a  great  loss  of  money 
in  the  operation  of  the  canal.  I  think  the  two  ideas  ought  to  be  kept 
distinct. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  canal,  in  the  beginning  at 
least,  ought  to  be  run  by  itself  for  a  while  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  think  the  canal  ought  to  be  run  by  itself, 
on  its  own  basis. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  charging 
naval  construction  to  the  canal  account  at  the  beginning? 

Secretary  Stimson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  it  charged  to  the  canal  if  it  is  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  that  purpose. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  too  do^atically  on 
that  subject.  There  might  be  a  proper  method  of  a  joint-account 
keeping  observed  by  which  the  vessels  could  be  used  partly  for  the 
navy  and  partly  for  the  supplies  for  the  canal,  but  I  only  wish  to  say 
this,  there  ougnt  to  be  no  danger  of  having  these  vessels  used  as  a 
pretext  for  running  a  Government  commercial  line. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  if,  instead  of  having  the  coUier  return  empty,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost,  it  could  take  some  class  of  freight,  but 
without  any  compulsion  to  do  so,  that  would  reduce  the  expense, 
but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  having  the  Government  rely  entirely  upon 
any  private  contractor  to  supply  coal  at  the  Isthmus,  even  if  it  does 
cost  more  money. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Your  statement  illustrates  the  danger  I  have 
in  my  mind.  If  we  had  colliers  running  back  empty,  you  would  meet 
at  once  with  the  demand  that  these  colliers  should  carry  back  freight, 
and  that  they  should  carry  this  freight  at  less  price  than  the  private 
lines. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  principle,  is  there  any  difference  between  a  Govern- 
ment-owned canal  and  a  Government-operated  canal  that  cost 
$400,000,000  to  build,  and  a  Government-owned  collier  to  supply  that 
canal,  even  though  it  should  bring  back  a  little  freight  in  order  to 
reduce  the  expense  ?  One  is  an  instrumentality  of  commerce  as  well 
as  the  other. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  have  been  having  a  little  experience  with  a 
Government-owned  line,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  over  there  knows  what 
that  experience  is.  We  are  running  a  Government-owned  line  now, 
which  was  acauired  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  canal,  but 
while  we  have  oeen  constructing  the  canal,  we  have  been  temporarily 
carrying  freight,  that  is,  commercial  freight.  A  little  while  ago  the 
directors  of  that  company  suggested  that  they  were  losing  money,  and 
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that  the  rates  ought  to  be  raised,  and  a  notice  raising  the  rate  was 
given. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  the  directors  of  the  Panama  Raiboad  Co.  t 

Secretary  Stoison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  yourself? 

Secretary  Stimson.  The  Government  is  the  stockholder,  and  I 
simply  act  for  the  Government.  Well,  I  have  been  hearing  protests 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  which  have  given  me  a  very  clear  notion 
of  just  wnat  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  directors  or 
the  Government  representatives  of  a  Government-owned  line  in  case 
they  should  ever  try  to  operate  at  a  rate  which  somebody  in  the 
country  should  think  was  a  httle  higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  the  colliers  could  bring  freight  back  incidentally, 
and  I  think  that  power  should  be  given  to  prevent  that  entirely  and 
.absolutely,  if  necessary;  but,  I  do  not  think  you  should  turn  over  the 
matter  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  canal  to  a  lot  of  private 
bidders  and  contractors,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  I  think  the 
Government  should  be  in  a  position  to  supply  everything  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  have  overlooked  Mr. 
Sims'  direct  question.  He  has  suggested  a  very  strong  comparison, 
but  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  give  him  a  full  answer.  He  asked  you 
what  was  the  difference  between  the  Government  owning  and  operat- 
ing that  canal  and  the  Government  owning  and  operating  ships.  I 
thmk  I  can  see  a  tremendous  difference.  The  commercial  interests 
failed  to  build  this  canal.  They  waited  for  400  years  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  build  the  canal.  For  all  these  years,  the  Government  waited 
on  private  capital  to  construct  the  canal,  and  if  they  had  constructed 
it  tne  Government  would  have  been  glad  if  they  nad  done  so,  and 
would  have  been  gald  to  pay  tolls  on  its  war  ships  through  the  canal. 

Secretary  Stimson.  The  canal  is  of  such  importance  to  this  nation 
that  we  could  afford  to  build  it  at  a  tremendous  loss.  While  we  will 
try  to  do  this  work  on  business  principles,  we  would  have  done  it 
even  if  we  had  known  that  not  one  dollar  of  this  $375,000,000  would 
ever  come  back  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  emphasis  I  wanted  to  place  on  Mr.  Sims'  ques- 
tion was  that  while  a  government-owned  line  or  fleet  of  ships  would 
interfere  with  private  capital,  the  operation  of  the  canal  does  not 
interfere  with  it,  because  private  capital  waited  400  years  for  the 
Government  to  construct  it. 

Secretary  Stimson.  The  situation  is  simply  this,  that  the  canal 
facilitates  American  commerce  while  Government-owned  ships  would 
strangle  American  commerce. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  started  out  bv  saying  that  the  Government 
ought  to  put  its  coal  there  in  the  cneapest  manner  possible,  and  I 
don't  see  any  difference  in  the  Government  building  the  canal  at  a 

g'eat  loss  and  operating  it  at  some  loss,  if  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
overnment  should  control  the  whole  situation,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  be  interfered  with  by  foreign  or  domestic  con- 
tractors. 

Secretary  Stimson.  In  the  first  place,  our  experience  thus  far  has 
not  shown  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  through  private  sources. 
Col.  GoETHALS.  No,  sir;  there  is  considerable  competition  among 
the  shipping  companies  to  transport  that  coal  to  the  Isthmus. 
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Mr.  Srws.  T  do  not  believe  that  the  matter  should  be  absolutely 
in  their  power. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  would  rather  agree  with  you  if  1  thought 
there  was  any  danger  of  that.  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  any  amount 
to  prevent  the  situation  you  suggest.  The  tramp  steamer  is  such 
a  free  agent,  and  has  always  been  such  a  free  agent,  that  there  has 
never  been  any  combination  that  could  suppress  it.  You  could 
always  get  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  contention  has  been  made  before  this  committee 
that  the  tramp  ship  was  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  that  it  no  longer 
affects  commerce. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  am  here  simply  to  give  my  general  views  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  want  this  country  to  run  any  risk  of  having 
its  trade  strangled  any  more  than  you  do,  and  I  only  differ  from  you 
in  thinking  that  the  risk  is  very  slight  ana  that  we  can  safely  leave  it 
at  present  to  compjetition.  If,  however,  we  should  ever  be  m  danger 
of  Deing  strangled  in  that  way  we  should  go  to  work. 

Mr.  Sims.  Tnen,  it  is  your  opinion  that  we  should  leave  the  furnish- 
ing of  supplies  and  of  coal  for  the  stations  to  private  enterprises  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  can  run  the  supply 
department  cheaper  now  without  trying  to  bring  them  in  by  the 
Government  colliers. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  the  supply  stations  provided  there  now  are 
simply  magnificent. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  simply  apply  the  test  of  efficiency  to  both 
propositions.  Under  the  test  of  efficiency,  we  find  that  we  can  run 
our  Government  supply  depot  more  successfully  and  fulfill  its  public 
functions  better  by  trusting  to  private  lines  than  by  having  pubUc 
Unes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  You  have  been  operating  a  few 
Government-owned  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  cement  and 
other  necessary  suppUes  to  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction. Have  you  any  idea  or  impression  as  to  what  the  compara- 
tive tonnage  would  be  as  between  the  supphes  that  you  have  had  to 
have  for  the  purposes  of  construction  on  the  canal  and  the  supplies 
that  rnight  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  require'd  in  its  regular 
operation  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  give  you  that  information. 
Col.  Goethals  might  possibly  do  it. 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  should  say  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  operation 
of  the  canal  our  supplies  would  not  equal  the  supplies  tJiat  we  have 
been  carrying  down  there  for  construction  purposes.  The  coaling 
stations  contemplate  holding  in  reserve  100,000  tons  of  coal  on  the 
Atlantic  side  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  use 
this  coal  and  replace  it  as  we  require  it. 

Mr.  Maktin  of  South  Dakota.  Approximately,  would  there  be,  as 
near  as  you  could  judge  in  advance,  an  average  difference  between 
the  required  tonnage  that  the  Government  would  need  from  month 
to  month  or  year  to  year  in  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  as  com- 

Jiared  with  the  supplies  you  have  been  required  to  have  on  the 
sthmus  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  I  think  it  would  be  less  in  the  beginning.  Our 
requirements  are  now  500,000  tons  of  coal  a  year;  our  cement  is 
averaging  20,000  tons  a  month,  and  our  cold  storage  supplies  average 
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about  4^000  tons  per  month.  These  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operating  period  would  be  less. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Assuming  that  thev  are  approxi- 
mately the  same,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  whether  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  same  business  policy  that  seems  to  make  it  neces- 
sary and  wise  for  us  to  have  that  much  of  a  fleet  to  insure  regularity 
and  reliability  in  the  getting  of  the  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing the  canal  would  not  apply  to  its  operation,  and  if  that  fleet 
was  necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  maintain  that  fleet  for  operating  purposes  1 

Secretary  Stimson.  Now,  Mr.  Martin,  I  should  say  this:  You 
remember  that  we  took  over  a  running  line  when  we  bought  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  used  it  for  construction  purposes.  Haying  a 
running  line  there,  we  have  used  it  for  carrying  commercial  freight. 

Mr.  Mi^RTiN  of  South  Dakota.  And  we  also  built  two  of  the  largest 
ships  ? 

secretary  Stimson.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  charged  them  to  the  construc- 
tion account. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  could  have  transported  the 
cement  cheaper  by  contract  than  by  means  of  a  Government  owned 
line? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  have  made  a  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  the  entire  quantity  in  such  amounts  as  we  desired  at  a  less 
figure  than  we  are  now  carrying  it  by  our  own  ships. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Am  I  right  in  getting  the  impression  from 
your  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  that  three  or  four 
boats  like  the  Cristohal  would  carry  sufficient  supplies  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  canal  at  the  beginning  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  officers  of  the  Canal  Commission  appeared 
before  this  committee  six  or  seven  years  ago  when  we  had  under 
discussion  the  method  of  carrying  supplies  to  the  Isthmus.  I  think 
they  estimated  a  saving  of  $4,000,000  in  taking  the  suppUes  in  the 
way  Col.  Goethals  has  suggested. 

Secretary  Stimson.  We  were  buying  an  existing  commercial  route. 
Commerce  for  over  50  years  had  been  running  over  the  Panama 
Railroad  and  on  ships  of  that  route,  and  if  we  had  stopped  it,  there 
would  have  been  no  route  left.  When  we  finish  the  canid  the  route 
will  be  there,  and  ships  will  be  able  to  come  through  without  run- 
ning on  the  railroad  or  the  Government  line. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  that  connection  our  people  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  expressed  a  little  apprehension  lest  the  control  of  shipping 
through  the  canal  might  possibly  get  into  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads;  and  I  think  that  the  committee  in  framing  a 
bill  is  very  likely  to  insert  some  provision  that  might  possibly  meet 
that  condition.  But,  if  such  a  provision  was  not  inserted  in  the 
bill,  and  the  canal  was  opened,  and  it  developed  that  the  trans- 
continental railroads  were  controlling  the  coast  traffic  through  that 
waterway,  don't  you  think  that  a  (fifferent  aspect  would  be  given 
the  question  of  a  Grovernment  line  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  You  must  have  experience  to  show  that.  If 
we  should  go  ahead  and  try  it  out,  and  experience  showed  that  the 
transcontinental  railroads  were  able  to  strangle  the  new  route,  just 
as  to  a  certain  extent  they  did  the  old  Panama  route,  then  the  Govern- 
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ment  might  come  in  with  a  Goyemment-owned  line.  In  answer  to 
your  question;  Mr.  Knowiand,  I  can  say  simply  this:  I  think  one  of 
the  big  problems  we  have  got  to  study,  and  one  of  the  big  dangers  we 
have  got  to  prevent;  is  the  possibihty  of  such  a  control  by  the  trans- 
continental lines,  but  I  do  not  regara  it  as  at  all  likely  that  they  will 
be  able  to  strangle  this  new  route.  I  should  regard  sucn  a  contingency 
as  you  mention  as  extremely  remote.  If  it  should  come,  rather  than 
sacrifice  our  industrial  Ubertv,  we  ought  to  do  anything.  I  was 
going  to  take  up  later  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  transconti- 
nental railroads. 

Mr.  EInowland.  I  understand  that  you  have  favored  some  kind 
of  regulation  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Yes,  sir;  but  of  a  different  type.  I  have  gone 
very  carefully  over  the  records  of  the  relations  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  particularly,'  to  the  old 
Panama  route.  I  have  read  Senator  Bristow's  report  on  it,  and  I  am 
much  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  the  old  route  was,  so  to  speak, 
strangled  in  the  old  days  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and  the 
Pacific  Mail.  I  have  been  considering  the  different  remedies  that 
have  been  suggested  in  regard  to  meetmg  that.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  to  simply  prohibit  lines  which  were  partly  owned  or  controlled 
by  railroad  lines  from  using  the  canal,  or  to  discriminate  against  them, 
would  be  an  ineffective  remedy.  I  do  not  beheve  in  it  myself.  I 
have  seen  it  tried  in  the  case  of  competing  railroads,  and  our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  it  has  never  worked.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
President,  who  last  year  recommended  that,  on  further  reflection  has 
changed  his  view,  and  does  not  think  now  that  it  would  be  the  most 
effective  way  of  treating  the  problem.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  place  it  under  the  control 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  givmg  that  commission  such 
powers,  of  course^  as  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  coastwise  traffic. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  on  that  point  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  desire  to  have  that  controversy  brought  into 
the  consideration  of  this  matter? 

Secretary  Stimson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking  there,  Mr.  Secretary,  would 
you  not  solemnly  and  seriously  advise  this  committee  to  endeavor 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  all  unessential  matters  whatever  and 
let  future  developments  demonstrate  to  us  what  may  be  necessary 
to  be  done  in  oraer  to  meet  such  conditions  when  they  arise  in  the 
interest  of  the  canal  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Some  of  us  believe  that  the  most  important  pro- 
vision that  could  be  written  into  the  bill  would  be  one  dealing  with 
this  subject,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  I  know  any  number  of  people  who  entertain 
that  view. 

Secretary  Stimson.  It  was  my  purpose  in  answering  your  question 
to  say  that  it  is  an  important  question^  but  it  is  not  at  the  present 
moment  the  pressing  question  for  which  we  are  trying  to  secure 
l^islation.  It  is  a  ({uestion  that  can  be  handled  later  according  to 
experience.    A  pubUc  discussion  of  the  facts  that  we  can  gather  will 
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put  US  in  a  better  position  to  treat  it  intelligently,  whereas  the  other 
question  of  providing  means  for  running  this  canal  ought  to  be 
treated  at  once.  We  should  consider  the  question  of  opening  and 
operating  the  canal  on  such  a  basis  as  will  give  us  the  experience 
that  will  enable  us  to  meet  these  other  questions. 

Mr.  Knowl*nd.  Let  me  understand  you,  so  that  the  record  will 
be  straight.  Do  I  understand  you  to  recommend  that  •we  place 
nothing  m  this  bill  about  railroad  control,  and  let  that  go  over  for 
the  future  1 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  would  leave  that  for  future  action  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  that  we  might  guess  wrong  by  trying 
to  determine  now  what  any  railroad  was  going  to  do  to  us.  I  would 
rather  wait  and  have  it  demonstrated,  and  then  try  to  meet  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Knowland.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  can  not  combat  the 
evil  after  it  exists  as  well  as  you  can  prevent  it  at  the  outset. 

Secretary  Stimson.  My  experience  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Knowland, 
has  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  is 

([oing  to  witness  the  opening  of  a  large  number  of  new  and  independent 
mes. 

Mr.  Knowland.  That  may  be  true. 

Secretary  Stimson.  The  competition  of  these  Unes,  in  my  opinion, 
will  give  us  a  great  deal  of  expenence  in  regard  to  this  whole  question, 
and  my  opimon  and  hope  is  that  it  will  not  only  enable  us  to  legis- 
late more  inteUigently  than  we  possibly  could  now,  but  it  will  dso 
show  that  much  of  the  suggested  legislation  will  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Knowland.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  I  understand  that  one  transcontinental  railroad  is 
building  ships  to  enter  into  that  trade.  They  are  backed  by  a 
tremendous  corporation.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  at  the 
outset  from  ear-ring  freight  at  a  rate  that  would  be  disastrous  to  an  v 
other  line.  There  is  no  possible  way  under  the  present  law  by  which 
we  could  get  at  them,  and  we  would  be  immediately,  at  tne  very 
outset,  handicapped,  and  independent  lines  would  be  discouraged 
from  building  snips.  Business  men  would  hesitate  to  invest  money 
in  a  steamship  hne,  in  my  opinion,  if  they  knew  that  railroads  were 
planning  to  operate  a  line  with  millions  of  dollars  to  draw  upon  to 
cover  any  loss  that  might  be  suffered  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  examined  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  lake  traffic  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  very  condition  has  existed  on  the  Lakes,  and 
we  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  there.  That  traffic  is  ten  times 
as  great  as  the  traffic  between  the  coasts. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  expressed  to  us  three  principal 
grounds  of  apprehension.  One  is  the  fear  of  a  combination  of  the 
steamboat  companies  themselves ;  another  is  the  seizing  of  this  canal 
by  the  railroad  companies  to  do  business  through  there  instead  of 
over  their  tracks,  and  the  otlior  is  that  foreign  Governments  will  sub- 
sidize their  ships  to  tlie  extent  of  paying  their  tolls,  thus  destroying 
the  equality  that  should  obtain  in  the  trafiic  of  all  nations  using  the 
canal.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  and  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  authorize  the  President  to  make  the  necessary  regu- 
lations covering  all  these  queiftions  affecting  the  operation  of  the 
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canal,  and  in  cases  where  regulations  may  not  be  effective,  that  he 
make  his  reconmiendations  to  Congress  just  as  he  does  in  other  mat- 
ters ?  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  and  advisable  to 
adopt  that  course;  that  is,  authorize  him  to  make  the  necessary  regu- 
lations for  the  operation  of  the  canal,  and,  if  questions  arise  which  the 
regulations  can  not  reach,  that  he  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress? 

Secretary  Stimson.  My  feeling  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  has 
been  parallel  to  that  already  expressed  as  to  the  government  of  the 
canal ;  that  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  left  as  flexible  and  open  as  possible 
to  administrative  action. 

The  Chairman.  My  Question  relates  especially  to  these  troubles 
that  are  apprehended;  tnat  is,  interferrence  with  the  free  use  of  the 
canal. 

Secretary  Stimson.  My  opinion  is  that  as  far  as  possible  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  given  power  to  deal  with  these  troubles. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  there  any  provision  in  Judge  Feuille's  draft  of  a  bill 
in  reference  to  the  toll  question  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  that  ought  to  be  considered. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Judge  Feuille's  provision  on  that  subject  is 
carried  in  section  5  of  this  proposed  bill.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  That  the  President  ia  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  charges  or  tolls  for  the 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  alter  and  change  such  charges  from  time  to  time. 
The  charges,  other  than  passenger  tolls,  for  tjie  use  of  the  canal  may  be  based  upon 
registered  tonnage,  displacement  tonnage,  cargo  tonnage,  or  otherwise,  and  wnen 
based  upon  registered  tonnage  shall  not  exceed  $1.50  per  net  ton,  nor  be  less  than 
50  cents  per  net  ton,  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  vessels  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
excepted.  Nor  phall  any  rate  of  charge  be  prescribed  which  is  less  than  the  estimated 
proportionate  cost  of  the  actual  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  provisions  of  Article  XIX  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  entered  into  November  18,  1903,  and  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  its  own  vessels,  troops,  materials,  merchandise,  and  supplies 
without  the  payment  of  any  charge. 

Now,  with  due  reference  to  Col.  Goethals,  I  am  rather  inclined 
myself  not  to  insert  that  last  restriction.  Col.  Goethals  is  anxious 
that  the  canal  should,  as  far  as  possible,  pay  for  itself. 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  am,  too. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Do  you  mean  the  original  cost  ? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Col.  Goethals'  testimony  shows  to  the  contrary,  I 
think. 

Col.  Goethals.  I  have  testified  that  the  rate  should  be  fixed  at  the 
highest  limit  that  the  commerce  will  bear,  so  as  to  pay,  at  least,  the 
operating  expenses,  and  that  that  rate  should  be  maintained  so  that 
eventually  we  may  get  back  a  part  of  our  investment . 

The  Chairman.  What  limitation  do  you  say  that  you  would  prefer 
to  leave  out? 

Secretary  Stimson.  This  one:  **Nor  shall  any  rate  of  charge  be 
prescribed  which  is  less  than  the  estimated  proportionate  cost  of  tlie 
actual  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal.  Now,  I  wish  to  say 
that,  under  all  circumstanceL.,  I  thiiik,  in  normal  times  no  lower  rate 
would  be  charged,  but,  1  think  that  is  a  matter  that  might  be  left  to 
the  discretioii  of  the  President. 

Mr.  wStevens.  Would  not  there  come  some  pressure  from  interested 
people — in  fact,  the  very  pressure  you  spoke  about  in  connection  with 
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the  operation  of  steamers — to  get  a  lower  toll  than  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance?  Would  not  that  be  a  dangerous  pohtical 
pressure  upon  the  Executive  ? 

Secretaiy  Stimson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  why  not  have  it  fixed  in  the  law? 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pressure  would 
be  just  as  dangerous  upon  Congress. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  if  this  linutation  is  fixed  in  the  law,  that  the 
actual  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  shall  be  the  minimum  that 
can  be  resized,  under  the  tonnage  as  estimated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
rate  would  be  so  small  that  there  probablv  would  be  no  pressing  on 
Congress  to  have  it  reduced.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  leave  it  in  this  law  where  it  would  not  be  subject  to 
political  pressure  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Would  a  minimum  provision  of  50  cents 
cover  that  I 

Mr.  Stevens.  WoiJd  it  not  be  better  to  have  it  fixed  by  law! 

Secretary  Stimson.  How  much  toll  would  be  required  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  According  to  Colonel  Goethab^s  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  operation,  I  have  estimated  50  cents 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  canal 
operation,  government,  and  sanitation  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  understand  the  estimate  is  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  your  estimate  of  the  tonnage  is  10,500,0001 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Stimson.  Then  it  is  rather  an  academic  question. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  would  it  not  be  safer  not  to  leave  it  as  an 
academic  question  1 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  think  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation 
would  be  so  low  that  this  woidd  not  by  any  possible  event  become  an 
undue  charge  upon  traffic,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  might  well  be  left  to  the  executive. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  would  be  one  method  of 
keeping  the  cost  of  operation  low,  and  to  prevent  the  brin^^  into 
the  operation  of  the  canal  any  superfluities  ?  In  other  woros,  is  not 
that  a  good  way  of  keeping  the  expenses  down  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  It  all  depends  on  which  is  the  bigger  risk. 
If  the  risk  of  cramping  the  use  of  the  canal,  under  such  a  provision, 
is  less  than  the  risk  of  swelling  the  expenses,  you  are  nrfit.  My 
judgment  is  that  it  is  not;  but  it  is  a  close  question,  and  1  do  not 
want  to  be  dogmatic  on  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Would  you  think  it  wise  to  write  into  this  law 
anything  that  would  imply  that  we  had  no  right  to  favor  our  own 
shipping  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  You  are  bringing  up  the  question  of  our  rights 
under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  know  that  it  is  a  wide  question  and  I  do  not 
want  to  discuss  it  at  length,  but  I  will  state  my  position  in  a  word.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  under  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  the  United  States  Government  has  the  right,  bv 
the  reappropriation  and  repayment  of  tolls,  to  repay  to  those  vessel 
bearing  the  American  flag,  out  of  its  own  Treasury,  the  sums  paid  in 
or  any  other  sums  of  money.     I  treat  that  as  a  wholly  different  ques- 
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tion  from  the  question  of  whether,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  the 
United  States  ought  to  do  that.  As  to  the  latter  question,  I  have 
been  waiting  for  me  result  of  the  examinations  made  by  our  experts, 
and  from  what  I  have  learned  from  them  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
thepolicy  ought  not  to  be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Your  view  is  that  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
we  are  compelled  to  charge  all  vessels  aUke  and  coUect  tolls  from  all 
aUke,  but  tnat  we  can  reappropriate  the  money  paid  in  the  way  of 
tolls  by  our  own  ships  and  give  it  back  to  them  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  think  we  woul^J  be  safer  from  misconstruc- 
tion if  we  followed  that  line  rather  than  an^  other. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  regard  the  reappropriation  and  repayment  of  these 
tolls  as  an  indirect  method  of  doing  what  the  treaty  says  shall  not  be 
done? 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  is  it  a  direct  method  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  treaty  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  reason  is  there  for  such  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
if  it  is  not  to  be  binding? 

The  Chairman.  The  treaty  says  neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  superfluous  language 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  do  not  thirS:  it  quite  wise  to  get  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  law  here,  and  I  deprecate  it.  I  have  statea  what  I  have 
to  say  on  that  subject  in  my  annual  report,  and  I  stated  it  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  Kansas  City  last  November. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Have  you  expressed  yourself  on  the 
question  of  whether  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  we  can  directly 
give  free  tolls  to  our  own  shipping  1 

Secretary  Stimson i?  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  care  to  precipitate  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  unless  you  desire  to  express  your  views  upon  it. 

Secretary  Stimson.  The  other  way  is  so  dear,  in  view  of  the  prac- 
tices of  other  nations,  that  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
question  you  ask. 

Mr.  Covington.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  tolls,  and  having 
due  regard  for  the  statement  that  you  have  already  made  about  the 
relation  the  tolls  should  bear  to  what  the  commerce  will  bear,  have 
you  any  ideas  as  to  whether  these  tolls  to  be  imposed  and  collected 
should  be  enough  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  or  the  interest  on  the  original 
investment  f 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  your 
question. 

Mr.  Covington.  Having  due  regard  to  the  statement  you  have 
already  made,  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  what  the  com- 
merce will  bear,  have  you  thought  whether  that  toll  should  be  high 
enough  to  attempt  to  get  back  a  part  of  the  original  investment,  or 
whether  you  would  let  that  ffo  entirely  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  thinS  we  should  try  to,  and  I  think  we  should 
undoubtedly  succeed,  in  raising  enough  out  of  tht  tolls  to  pay  the 
cost  of  o])eration  and  probably  something  more.  That  is  a  minor 
question,  it  seems  to  me.  The  great  purpose  of  the  canal  is  to  serve 
commerce,  not  to  make  money. 

Mr.  Covington.  Do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  chained  off  as 
part  of  the  expense  we  nave  incurred  for  the  national  defense? 
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Secretary  Stimson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  charged 
off.  I  think  that  at  some  time  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  refund 
it,  and  there  might  be  some  stimulus  to  do  it  if  we  could,  but  wherever 
that  idea  comes  in  conflict  with  the  development  of  our  national 
commerce  it  should  yield  to  the  latter. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you  not 
think  that  any  effort  looking  to  the  encouragement  of  American 
shipping  ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  legislation  having  for  its 
object  tne  operation  and  maintenance  of  this  canal,  and  that  it  should 
be  done  in  ailferent  and  separate  legislation  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  think  so.  The  question  presented  by  this 
bill  is  a  pressing  one  and  a  vital  one,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  treat  one  comnlicated  subject  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  before  you  leave  we  would 
like  to  have  your  views  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
property  as  a  corporation  and  entity. 

Secretary  Stimson.  I  am  glad  you  reminded  me  of  that,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  opened,  the  Panama 
Railroad  will  do  very  little  business.  The  Panama  Railroad  corpora- 
tion has  been  found  to  be  a  very  convenient  unit  in  the  matter  of 
construction.  I  mean  that  it  has  been  very  convenient  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  to  have  a  corporation  with  the  power  to  assist 
in  construction  instead  of  being  obliged  every  time  to  run  to  Congress 
and  through  the  formalities  necessary  in  the  work  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission.  My  own  view  is,  although  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  vital  subject,  that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  keep  alive  that 
corporation  on  as  cheap  a  basis  as  possible  under  the  operating 
officers  of  the  canal,  so  that  it  will  not  be  any  drain  or  expense  to 
keep  it  alive  as  a  corporate  entity,  on  the  cnance  that  it  will  be 
found  equally  useful  in  the  operation  of  the  canal.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  would  have  it  under  a  different  executive  force  of 
officers,  would  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  No,  sir;  let  the  canal  officials  be  ex-officio 
officers  of  the  railroad  company,  or  one  for  the  other.  What  I  mean 
is  to  keep  alive  the  corporate  entity,  because  it  might  be  convenient  to 
have  it  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  You  would  keen  that  as  an  appurte- 
nant to  the  canal,  just  as  any  other  property  in  tlie  Canal  Zone  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  a  piece  of  property  that  would 
be  uselul  in  the  management  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  will  have  on  hand  quite  a  lot  of 
surplus  trackage  and  surplus  equipment.  Have  you  given  any 
thought  to  the  suggestion  or  proposition  of  having  that  trackn^e  and 
equipment  carried  up  to  Alaska  and  used  there  m  the  construction 
of  a  Government  owned  railroad  into  the  coal  fields  ? 

Sec^«tary  Stimson.  You  are  verging  on  Secretary  Fisher's  depart- 
ment now,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  wrestle  with  that  question. 

Mr.  EscH.  Col.  Groethals  testified  in  reference  to  that  in  the  hear- 
ings had  on  the  Canal  ZJone. 

Secretary  Stimson.  So  far  as  my  department  is  concerned  with  it. 
I  have  considered  the  question  only  of  getting  rid  of  this  material 
at  as  high  a  price  as  we  can  get  for  it. 
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The  Chaikman.  If  you  have  to  furnish  the  Navy  Department  with 
sliips  and  the  Interior  Department  with  raihroads,  the  canal  will  be  a 
general  eleemosynary  institution. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  will 
be  asking  for  something,  I  presume. 

Secretary  Stimson.  1  thmk  I  have  covered  all  that  I  have  to 
discuss  this  morning.  I  only  want  to  add  this  word  in  reference  to 
the  relations  of  the  canal  to  the  railroad  problem,  which  Mr.  Knowland 
has  brought  up.  I  do  not  mean  bv  anything  I  say  that  I  do  not 
regard  that  as  a  serious  problem  that  requires  great  watchfulness, 
but  I  do  believe  that  my  friends  from  CaUforma,  with  the  bitter 
experience  tliey  have  had  in  the  past  under  diflFerent  conditions  fresh 
in  mind,  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  entirely  different  condition 
which  will  occur  when  this  canal  is  opened  to  commerce,  and  when 
we  have  free  navigation. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  ocean  has  been  free  all  the  time. 

Secretary  Stimson.  But  the  Panama  Railroad  across  the  Isthmus  has 
always  been  the  weak  Unk  in  the  system.  When  the  Panama  Railroad 
was  in  private  hands,  it  was  a  very  vulnerable  point  of  attack. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  was  able  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  old  Panama  Railroad  Co.  by  which  it  received  $75,000  per  month 
to  suppress  its  trallic.  In  later  years,  when  the  Panama  Railroad 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  fact  that  construction 
work  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  necessarily  operated  to  minimize 
the  abihty  of  that  railroad  to  transport  freight.  When  the  canal  is 
finally  opened  as  a  waterway  to  commerce,  these  conditions  will  not 
exist,  but,  in  any  event,  the  regulative  power  of  the  Government 
should  be  in  a  position  to  act,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  situation 
you  dread.  I  think  that  the  present  problem  before  us  is  to  get 
through  legislation  which  will  open  that  waterway  to  commerce. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  important  point 
of  legislation  that  you  must  have  right  now  in  relation  to  the  canal  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  The  most  immediate  need  is  legislation  author- 
izing at  once,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
administrative  government  of  the  canal.    Is  not  that  so,  Col.  Goethals  1 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  next  most  important 
point  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise  ? 

Secretary  Stimpson.  The  next,  in  iny  opinion,  is  that  the  world 
should  know,  so  far  as  possible,  our  policy  in  the  matter  of  tolls;  that 
is,  what  maximum  and  minimum  rates  we  are  going  to  charge. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  is  there  any  other  point  that  you  know  or  any 
other  proposition  that  you  know,  that  is  of  equal  importance  with  tM 
two  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  important  that  the  world  should  know 
what  facihties  we  are  going  to  provide  at  the  canal  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  included  in  the  first  propo- 
sition suggested.  You  have  heard  from  Dr.  Johnson  on  that  subject, 
and  he  has  told  you  how  important  it  is  that  the  world  should  know 
that  we  will  be  able  to  coal  steamers  there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  controversies  arise  as  to  the  other  questions  that 
have  been  suggested ;  do  you  consider  this  controversy  of  sufficient 
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eignificance  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  first  two  propositions 
you  have  stated;  tnat  is.  the  establishment  of  a  government  for  the 
canal  and  the  fixmg  of  tolls  and  regulations  for  its  operation  t 

Secretary  Stimson.  Mr.  Stevens,  I  deem  that  any  further  delay  in 
settling  these  two  first  great  problems  we  have  would  be  such  a  national 
calamity,  as  well  as  a  national  source  of  shame,  that  everything  else 
sinks  into  relative  insignificance,  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chaibman.  And  any  mooted  question  that  threatens  delay 
ought  to  be  postponed  ? 

Secretary  Stimson.  Yes,  sir;  it  ought  to  be  postponed. 

STATEMEHT  OF  COL.  GEORGE  W.  GOETHALS,  CHAISKAV  OF  THE 
ISTHMIAV  CAITAI  COMKISSIOir. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Goethals,  have  you  any  word  of  counsel  to 
offer  us  this  morning  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  I  want  to  change  a  statement  I  made  while  you 
were  on  the  Isthmus  relative  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  when  in  my  testimony  there  I  advocated  that  the 
railroad  be  divorced  from  the  steamships  and  be  made  an  adjunct  to 
the  canal  under  the  operating  forces.  My  idea  then  was  that  it  would 
be  necessary  under  its  corporate  charter  for  the  railroad  to  keep  the 
expensive  organization  that  it  now  has.  Since  my  talk  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  however,  I  have  changed  my  views,  and  believe,  as 
he  has  stated,  that  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  corporate  existence 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  railroad  on  the 
Isthmus,  thereby  effecting  the  same  economies  I  had  put  in  effect  in  a 
different  way  from  that  which  I  had  originally  proposed.  That,  to- 
gether with  the  necessity  for  legislative  action  fixing  matters  so  that 
we  can  proceed  with  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  uie  fixing  of  tolls, 
are  the  only  matters  that  I  know  of  that  I  care  to  bring  up  with  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mention  the 
Panama  Railroad  in  our  bill  at  all  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  with  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
we  ought  to  sidestep  all  controverted  points,  and  enact  a  bill  con- 
taining the  things  essential  to  tAie  operation  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  bill  be  drawn  so  that  the  present 
organization  can  be  molded  into  an  operating  force;  it  should  provide 
for  operating  the  canal,  and  there  should  a&o  be  a  provision  which 
will  let  the  world  know  what  rates  we  are  going  to  fix  as  tolls. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  lines  of  steamships  could  jrou  utilize  in  carrying 
supplies  to  the  canal  after  it  is  in  operation,  outside  of  the  Govemmeni 
line,  and  would  they  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  use  the  Munson  Line,  which  is 
now  carrying  all  of  our  coal.  We  would  have  the  United  Pruit  Co,, 
the  Royal  Mail,  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line  to  carry  food 
supplies,  and  tUey  now  assist  in  carrying  our  food  supplies 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  ? 

Col.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  would  also 
be  available.  We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  ships  to 
bring  supplies,  and.  as  I  have  alreadv  stated,  we  have  been  able  to 
get  lower  rates  by  these  and  tramp  ships  than  we  get  by  our  own  line. 
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Mr.  Martin,  of  South  Dakota.  Have  you  as  yet  expressed  any 
opinion  as  to  what  you  would  recommend  to  be  done  with  the  present 
snips  which  are  used  in  connection  with  that  raikoad  company  t 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Under  the  present  law  the  largest  ships,  the  Ancon 
and  Cristobal,  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Navy  when  we  have  no 
further  use  for  them,  to  be  used  by  the  Navy  Department  as  colliers, 
and  the  Panama  and  Colon  are  owned  by  the  commission.  If  we  can 
not  get  an  advantageous  price  for  them,  I  would  transfer  them  to  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  as  transports  for  the  Army.  The  other 
two  ships,  the  Advance  and  AUiancaj  oelong  to  the  Panama  Railroad 
and  have  not  very  much  value.  They  would  probably  be  useful  on 
the  west  coast,  and  we  might  realize  a  good  sum  by  their  sale  for  the 
west  coast  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  existing  law  enable  you  to  deal  with  these 
questions  without  additional  legislation  at  this  time  t 

Col.  GoETHALS.  If  you  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  becomes  an  administrative  proposition.  Under  our  appro- 
priation bill  now  we  have  authority  to  dispose  of  our  property  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  is  now  an  axiministra- 
tive  matter  and  can  be  handled  administratively  without  any  men- 
tion in  the  law. 

The  Chairbian.  From  the  various  expressions  of  apprehension  that 
you  have  heard,  and  from  your  familiarity  with  the  situation,  do  y;ou 
think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  to  vest  the  President  with 
authority  to  make  regulations,  and  do  jou  not  think  that  bv  making 
regulations  he  can  deal  with  any  questions  except  those  which  may 
demand  action  by  Congress,  and  that  no  great  damage  could  be  done 
by  the  use  or  abuse  of  me  canal  until  such  time  as  Congress  could  deal 
with  it? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes,  sir;  he  could  prescribe  regulations,  or  fix 
rates  between  certain  limits,  and  I  think  he  should  be  allowed  to 
prescribe  the  regulations  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  event  combinations  of  railroads,  or 
steamship  lines  or  foreign  interests,  or  governments,  by  bounties,  or 
subsidies  to  them  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  proper,  fair,  and  equal 
use  of  the  canal,  he  could  advise  Congress,  and  Congress  could  take 
the  necessary  action  f 

Col.  GoETHALS.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  Ana  you  see  no  necessity  right  now  for  legislation 
to  deal  with  anything  that  the  railroads,  ship  combinations,  or  foreign 
countries  might  do  ? 

Col.  GoETHALS.  No,  sir;  because  that  would  be  l^slating  about 
matters  that  we  know  nothing  of.  You  do  not  know  what  evils  are 
going  to  arise,  or  what  legidation  would  be  necessary  to  correct 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Goethals,  the  committee  wishes  to  express  in 
part — it  can  not  fully  express — its  obligations  to  you  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  the  committee  and  the 
country  in  appearing  here  to-day.  We  desire  to  express  again  our 
thanks  to  you  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  consideration  you 
showed  the  committee  in  enabhng  us  to  visit  the  Isthmus  and 
acquaint  ourselves  with  conditions  fliere. 

Thereupon  at  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  adjourned. 
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Committee  ok  Interstate  and  Fobeiqn  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  January  22^  1912. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson 
(chairman),  presiding. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Upon  that  part  of  the  commissioner's  state- 
ment as  to  why  the  coastwise  shipping  should  be  given  free  tolls 
which  related  to  the  commerce  of  tne  minor  ports  of  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  I  simply  want  to  ask  him  it  it  is  his  opinion  that 
in  order  to  develop  and  furnish  water-transportation  facilities 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  these  minor  ports  of  the  United  States 
such  shipping  must  be  g;iven  free  tolls— that  is  to  say,  does  the  fur- 
nishing of  water  facilities  to  these  minor  ports  through  the  canal 
hinge  upon  the  giving  of  free  tolls?  I  want  to  know  it  the  commis- 
sioner can  say  that  in  his  judgment? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  can  not  say  that  in  all  instances  it  would.  In 
some  instances  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Your  advocacy  was  not  predicated  upon  the  minor 
ports  any  more  than  it  was  upon  the  main  ports? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No ;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  When  the  commissioner  got  down  to  the  minor 
ports  he  first  mentioned  Femandina,  and  then  he  mentioned  Miami, 
and  he  went  on  to  refer  to  that  class  of  ports. 
,  Mr.  Hamilton.  But  when  he  got  down  to  this  minor  class  of  ports 
he  said  that  here  was  this  class  of  ports  that  developed  small  occa- 
sional cargoes,  ete.,  whichever  class  of  ports  that  would  use  the  canal 
in  this  coast  trade  would  not  be  involved,  for  such  cargoes  could  not 
afford  to  do  that.  In  other  words,  then,  for  that  reason,  there  should 
be  free  tolls.  That,  of  course,  puts  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  position  of 
saying  that  free  tolls  were  essential  to  the  furnishing  of  water  trans- 
portation facilities  to  this  class  of  ports.  In  my  judgment  it  puts 
him  in  that  position,  and  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  conclusion. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Do  you  think  further,  then,  that  free  tolls  would 
insure  transportation  facilities  to  these  minor  ports? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  certainly  believe  so. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  And  the  reason  that  a  canal  toll  charge  on  coast 
to  coast  shipping  would  deny  transportation  facilities  to  these  minor 
ports  is  that  the  business  would  not  then  pay? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  at  all,  for  I  tried  this  morning  to  convey 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  whole  disposititon  of  the  law- 
making power  to  the  ship-building  interests. 
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The  Chairman.  If  they  can  get  free  tolls  and  a  number  of  other 
things  in  their  favor  they  can  make  it  pay  most  anjrwhere. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Even  with  free  tolls  it  would  still  be  the  poorer 
class  of  coast  to  coast  trade.  You  can  not  take  the  position  that  there 
would  not  be  profitable  coast  to  coast  traffic  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  that  could  stand  a  toll  rate  of  $1  through  the  canaL 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Dearborn  will  speak  on  that  subject 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  What  will  you  say  on  that  proposition! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  trying  to  confine  my  replies  to  the  limits 
indicated  by  the  chairman's  remarks,  that  he  wanted  the  most  com- 
petent men  to  speak  on  each  particular  subject  Mr.  Dearborn  is 
president  of  the  American  Steamship  Co.,  which  is  the  only  line,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  that  is  prepared  to  go  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
this  line  of  business.  I  think  Mr.  DearTOm  could  speak  with  author- 
ity on  that  question.     I  can  merely  express  an  opimon. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  You  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  that 
not  onljr  will  free  tolls  insure  these  so-called  minor  ports  transporta- 
tion facilities  through  the  canal,  but  that  these  ports  would  furnish  a 
traffic  which  does  not  now  exist,  but  which  would  be  created  by  the 
canal  route.  Aren't  you  ccMnpetent,  then,  to  express  an  opinion  on 
this? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  On  Mr.  Dearborn's  business! 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  No.  Aren't  you  competent  to  express  an  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  traffic  already  existing  between  ports  like  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  would  go  through  the  canal  on  the  $1 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Possibly  1  can  express  that  opinion,  but  I  am 
trjdng  to  confine  my  remark  to  the  chairman's  purpose.  You  are 
^oing  to  have  in  a  short  time  a  man  who  is  entirely  familiar  and  who 
IS  the  best  man  there  is 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  knowledge  about  existing  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes — in  a  way;  but  the  questicm  relates 
almost  entirely  to  the  business  of  the  American  &  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Co^  whose  head  is  to  be  here  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  conditions  of  traffic  that  I  am  asking 
you  to  express  an  opinion  about,  no  matter  who  does  the  business. 

Mr.  Knowland.  If  you  have  an  opinion  on  that,  ^e  would  like  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  The  purport  of  it  was  whether  free  tolls  would 
be  necessary  to  the  transit  of  traffic  already  in  existence  between 
such  ports  as  New  York  and  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  because  the  ships  are  already  in  existence, 
to  conduct  existing  traffic.  Mind  vou,  the  ships  are  in  existence, 
and  they  will  have  to  live — got  to  do  business — and  when  they  give 
up  the  other  route  they  will  have  to  use  the  canal.  The  ships  of  that 
line  originally — ^not  these  particular  ones— did  business  through  the 
Magellan  Straits. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  give  up  the  other  route  they  will  have  to 
use  the  Panama  Canal  route. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  And  only  because  they  can  do  it  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Undoubtedly;  if  not,  they  would  not  do  so, 
but  you  can  make  the  tolls  so  that  they  will  not  go  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  perfectly  self-evident 
proposition. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  If  the  Panama  Canal  can  do  business,  or  if  the 
main  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  can  do  business  through 
the  Panama  Canal  route,  with  the  toll  rate  such  as  will  be  applied 
to  the  shipping  of  other  cotmtries,  and  can  do  a  competitive  busmess 
against  the  transcontinental  railroads  while  paying  that  toll  rate, 
you  would  not  ask  us  to  grant  free  tolls  merely  to  develop  traffic  from 
these  minor  ports  to  which  we  have  alluded?  You  would  not  ask 
that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  I  would  not  ask  for  that  if  only  a  small 
part  of  the  interstate  commerce  was  involved.  While  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  exactly  the  right  thing,  I  think  perhaps,  in  view  of  the 
larger  interests^the  interests  of  the  character  you  have  proposed — 
it  might  be  desirable  to  put  tolls  on  all ;  but  I  think,  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  that  the  tolls  should  not  be  payable  by  the  American 
ships,  whether  they  are  big  or  small,  or  few  or  many. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  not  ask 
American  ships  to  pay  any  toll  even  if  they  could  compete  with  the 
transcontinental  railroads  after  paying  the  toll?  You  do  not  mean 
to  say  you  would  hand  over  a  iree  shipway  to  American  shipping 
just  pufely  out  of  sentiment? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  at  all  out  of  sentiment.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  handing  that  waterway  over  to  American  ships  without 
making  American  shipping  pay,  because  that  is  what  Congress  has 
done  ever  since  1884,  and  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  doing  so. 
My  position  is  precisely  in  accord  with  what  has  hitherto  been  the 

folicy  of  Congress,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  I  never  heard  it  Questioned, 
want  this  waterway  given  over  to  American  ships  as  you  nave  prac- 
tically handed  other  waterways  to  the  ships  of  every  other  nation. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  freight  people  the  same  thing,  too? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  only  one  reason  that  I  can  see,  the 
only  reason  why  it  can  not  be  done.  That  reason  is  because  a  large 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  exclusively  between 
foreign  nations,  while  by  way  of  these  other  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, in  some  way  or  another,  some  interest  of  the  United 
States  derives  some  benefit  out  of  every  voyage.  Every  one  of  these 
other  river  and  harbor  improvements  has  given  some  benefit  from 
some  form  of  our  industry.  American  industry  has  derived  some 
kind  of  advantage  either  tnrough  the  importation  into  an  American 
harbor  or  througn  the  exportation  from  it,  or  something  like  that,  of 
goods  or  transit  of  passengers.  The  Panama  Canal  is  then  peculiar  in 
this  respect — ^there  are  three  branches  of  commerce  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  serve.  First,  there  is  the  interstate  commerce  of  the 
United  States;  domestic  commerce 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  right  there  to  ask  about  the  interstate 
commerce.  Now,  you  speak  about  the  domestic  commerce,  and  you 
predicate  your  argument  on  the  interstate  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Have  you  considered  the  figures  as  to  what  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  are  located 
on  the  coast  and  what  a  vast  proportion  is  in  the  large  interior  where 
the  people  live  and  do  business  and  pay  the  taxes  for  building  this 
canal  ?  I  would  like  for  you  to  consider  that  and  talk  about  it  before 
you  ^t  through.  You  are  the  commissioner  of  navigation.  You 
magnify  your  views,  I  am  afraid,  by  overlooking  the  vast  interior 
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who  have  a  great  deal  of  business  and  who  pay  the  taxes  to  build  the 
canal  with. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  I  may  say,  there  are  three  classes  of  business 
which  the  canal  will  serve — if  you  prefer  to  call  it  domestic  com- 
merce, all  right ;  or  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  interstate  commerce,  all 
right.  I  mean  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

If  such  were  the  only  commerce  that  the  canal  would  serve  there 
would  not  be  any  question  of  paying  any  tolls  on  it  at  all,  as  such  a 
proposition  would  never  have  been  broached  in  Congress.  There  are 
rivers  in  the  interior  as  well  as  along  the  seaboard.  The  second 
branch  of  commerce  to  be  served  by  the  canal  will  be  commerce  be- 
tween j>orts  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports;  for  example,  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  coast  and  the'  west  coast  of  South  America  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  That  class  of 
commerce  also  falls  within  precisely  the  area,  so  to  speak,  that  the 
commerce  of  any  of  our  harbors  rails  within,  namely,  the  foreign 
commerce  conducted  by  American  and  foreign  ships.  So  far  as  that 
commerce  is  concerned,  one  could  with  very  good  reason  apply  to  the 
Panama  Canal  business  the  same  system  that  you  would  apply  to  the 
Mississippi.  I  do  not  know  how  much  money  has  gone  into  the  im- 
provement of  tlie  Mississippi,  but  it  has  been  a  very  large  sum ;  the 
same  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  of  any  number  of  other  harbors. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  deep  waterways  are 
going  to  cost  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know.  There  will  be  one  form  of 
trade  which  will  be  absolutely  different  from  any  other  form  of 
trade  described,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  Congress  has  made 
appropriation  in  building  the  Panama  Canal,  namely,  the  trade,  for 
example — a  considerable  trade — between  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  between  Europe.  From  that  trade  I  can  not  see  how 
the  United  States,  in  any  of  its  manifold  forms  of  industry,  are 
going  to  derive  any  direct  benefit.  It  well  may  happen  that  with 
some  forms  of  that  trade  the  canal  will  not  do  us  any  goKxl,  but  it  may 
even  turn  it  aside  to  others.  I  do  not  think  that  Congress  has  ever 
expended  any  money  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  entirely  between  for- 
eign nations. 

Mr.  Ste\'en8.  Is  that  the  key  of  the  whole  plan  of  tolls  on  the 
canal? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely;  I  think  so.  That  is  the  logical 
key.  We  can  not,  and  no  nation  would  expect  us  for  a  moment  to 
maintain  a  waterway  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign 
nations  that  compete  with  our  own.  It  is  an  impossible  proposition 
on  its  face.  If  it  is  conceded  that  that  is  right — in  fact^  it  would 
not  be  questioned  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  nation  that  it  was  not 
right— to  tax  that  branch  of  canal  trade  between  one  foreiffn  nation 
and  another,  we  are  compelled  on  account  of  our  treaty  obligations 
to  impose  tolls  on  all  ships  that  go  through  the  canal.  Such,  at  all 
events,  is  the  way,  it  seems  to  me,  although  I  am  aware  that  a  differ- 
ent view  has  been  taken  of  Article  III  oi  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Right  on  that  point.  You  have  heretofore  given  us 
a  list  of  about  30  nations  with  which  we  have  treaties  by  which 
they  have  the  right  to  use  our  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
haven't  you  ? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  any  exception  in  any  of  those  treaties!  Do 
we  distinguish  domestic  or  coastwise  commerce  from  our  foreign 
commerce,  or  do  they  distinguish  their  foreign  commerce  in  all 
those  30  treaties? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  There  is  a  separate  article  in  many  treaties  by 
which  the  coastwise  trade  is  particularly  excepted. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  all  treaties  with  foreign  nations  which  we 
have  made  up  to  this  time,  each  covered  the  point  of  improvement  of 
our  rivers  and  harbors.  The  general  languajge  means  all  commerce, 
foreign  and  domestic,  coastwise  and  foreign,  Unless  there  is  a 
specinc  reservation  of  coastwise  itself.    Hasn't  that  been  the  policy? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  is  the  view  that  has  generally  been 
accepted. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  that  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  country 
from  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  So  far  as  I  know.  I  can  not  speak  on  that. 
It  is  another  question  for 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  you  put  in  the  record,  so  that  this  committee 
can  have  the  benefit  of  it,  a  list  of  the  treaties  in  which  there  is  a 
specific  reservation  of  coastwise  commerce  as  distinguished  from 
foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that  when  the  proper  time 
comes.    [Inserted  in  former  pages.] 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  further.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  course  of 
treaties  that  the  United  States  has  made  concerning  the  construction 
of  interoceanic  canals? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  STEVENa  Are  you  familiar  with  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Clayton  treaty? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  read  them  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  in  that  treaty  the  general  language  in  which 
the  commerce  of  all  nations.  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in- 
cluded, should  be  treated  equally.    That  is  the  general  theory  of  it? 

Mr.  Chamberi^ain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  no  exception  of  any  coastwise  commerce  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  treaty  itself  answers  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  there  is  no  exception? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  that  all  commerce  included  should  be  treated 
equally? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  examined  the  other  treaties  which  the 
United  States  has  made  subsequent  to  that,  or  attempted  to  be  made, 
concerning  the  construction  of  interoceanic  canals? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  examined  the  Hay-Paunceforte  treaty. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  examined  section  8  of  the  Bulwar-Clayton 
treaty  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  commerce? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  there  is  no  exception  of  any  class  of  trade  in 
any  of  those  treaties  up  to  this  point,  so  far  as  you  are  aware? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  not.  The  treaties  answer  for  them- 
selves. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
Frelinghuysen-Zavala  treaty  of  1885,  conoeming  the  constniction  of 
the  Nicarauguan  Canal? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  not  looked  at  that  recently.  Years  ago 
I  looked  at  it,  but  I  have  not  of  late.    It  was  never  ratified. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  wish  you  would  familiarize  yourself  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty  of  1885,  in  which  the  United  States  contracted 
or  entered  into  treaty  relations  with  Nicaragua  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaiaj^an  Canal  by  the  United  States,  and  in 
which  occurs  this  specific  provision  that  the  coastwise  traae  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  specifically  excepted.  You  will  find  that  to 
be  the  fact.  So  that  it  has  been  the  uniiorm  course  of  le^lation  and 
diplomacy  that  imless  specifically  excepted  the  general  language  of 
our  treaties  includes  both  domestic  and  foreign  ccMnmerce.  That  is 
the  truth,  isn't  it,  in  all  of  the  treaties  and  in  all  of  the  legislation 
and  in  all  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
powers  concerning  trade  and  commerce  upon  their  waterways? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  further  than  I  would  care  to  go,  for  this 
reason,  that  I  have  in  mind  one,  and  that  is  an  inheritance  of  Ger- 
manv.  In  our  treaty  with  the  Hauseatic  republics  of  1828  I  do  not 
thiuK  this  coastwise  provision  was  involved,  out  you  can  see  the  rea- 
son for  that    Hamburg  and  Bremen  haven't  any  coast  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  last  treaty  of  commerce  was  made  witn  Japan. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  tne  provision  there! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  a  specific  coastwise  exception. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  it  seems  to  be  the  policjr  now  of  the  foreign 
department  of  this  Government  to  make  specific  difference  between 
coastwise  commerce  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  making  its  treaties. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  generally  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  are  familiar,  more  or  less,  with  the  course  of 
legislation  and  the  negotiations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations  concerning  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  a  general  way.  It  has  been  a  part  of  my 
business. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  want  to  say  this  to  jwive  time.  ^  As  I  have  examined 
the  various  state  papers,  be^nning  with  1824,  in  the  administration 
of  President  Monroe,  when  Henry  Clay  was  Secretary  of  State,  down 
through  to  the  present^  there  has  been  but  one  thou^t  in  all  of  that 
construction,  and  that  is  that  this  was  a  worldwide  international  com- 
mercial proposition  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  ail  to  be  on  equal  terms,  and  the  United  States  to  enjoy  it 
on  equal  terms  with  the  others,  and  that  the  intention  always  has  iJeen 
that  the  construction  of  this  canal  should  proceed  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  has  been  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  that  when  the  United  States  assumed  to  con- 
struct the  canal  itself,  it  did  it  for  two  reasons:  First,  as  Secretary 
Blaine  stated,  that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States  that 
it  should  assume  the  burden  solely,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  let 
foreign  nations  interfere  with  American  affairs.  Secondly,  that  this 
was  done  as  a  trustee  for  the  commerce  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  not  for  our  own  exclusive  benefit,  but  that  we  gave  to  the  other 
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nations  of  the  world  exactly  the  same  rights,  exactly  the  same  inter- 
ests that  we  have,  with  the  exception  of  whatever  might  be  noted  ex- 
pressly in  the  face  of  the  treaty.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  your  understanding  which  I  judge  is 
the  same  as  mine. 

Mr.  Knowland.  This  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  legislation  or 
the  policy  of  rebating  tolls  to  American  shipping. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  With  paying  the  tolls  from  the  Treasury,  not 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Does  the  gentleman  think  that  if  our  treaty 
obli^tions  with  foreign  nations  were  such  that  we  in  good  faith 
should  not  give  free  tous  to  our  American  ships,  while  charging  tolls 
to  foreign  shipping  that,  in  spirit  at  least,  we  are  not  violating 
that 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Certainly  not.  That  is  a  privilege  open  to 
every  other  nation  of  the  world  to  pay  precisely  the  same  thing.  We 
have  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  canal.  Great  Britain,  if 
she  wanted  to,  could  not  send  her  ships  through  that  canal  free,  but 
Great  Britain  could,  from  the  day  the  canal  is  open,  guarantee  out  of 
her  treasury  enough  money  to  pay  the  tolls  of  every  British  ship  that 
went  through  that  canal,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  deny  her  right. 
It  can  not  l^  contended  that  we  are  bound,  hand  and  foot,  so  that  we 
can  not  do  anything  while  every  other  nation  which  accepts  the  rules 
of  the  canal  can  do  just  what  it  chooses. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Are  you  contending  before  this  committee  that  we 
can  do  by  statute  law  that  which  is  prohibited  by  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  CtJLLOP.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  can  be  done  by 
indirection  what  the  treaty  prohibits  us  to  do  by  direction  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Do  you  concede  that  we  can  simply  collect  the  toll 
from  our  own  ships  with  one  hand,  put  it  in  the  Treasury,  and  with 
the  other  hand  it  hack  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  All  that  the  treaty  guarantees,  ih  my  under- 
standing of  it,  is  this,  that  on  every  ship  that  goes  through  that  canal, 
whether  it  is  American  or  whether  it  is  foreign 

Mr.  Knowland.  Or  battleship? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  include  the  battleship.  I  think  those  words 
mean  that  every  ship  that  goes  through  that  canal  there  shall  be  paid 
a  toll.  It  shall  be  equal  on  behalf  of  every  American  ship,  and  it 
shall  be  paid,  for  example,  by  every  British  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  concede  it  has  got  to  be  paid  in? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Then,  immediately  you  hand  it  back  to  the  company 
Aat  paid  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  shall  be  paid  in  behalf  of  every  ship. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  contend  because  some  other 
nation,  which  does  not  own  the  canal  and  get  the  tolls,  helps  the  ship 
by  paying  its  tolls  to  ^o  through,  in  that  way,  the  owner  oi  the  canal, 
entitled  to  the  tolls  paid  for  going  through,  must  resort  to  subterfuge 
by  saying  to  our  own  people,  pay  in  this  toll,  put  it  into  one  pocket, 
and  take  it  out  of  the  otner,  and  hand  it  back  to  you.  Therefore 
you  would  be  paying  your  tolls,  but  I  will  be  ^ving  back  the  money 
you  pay  me.    You  say  that  would  indirectly  violate  it? 
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Mr.  CuLLOP.  It  doesn't  say  subterfuge. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  same  international  rules 
practically  apply  at  Suez? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Very  largely,  and  now  incorporated  in  that  one 
article. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  over  that  There  is  no  analogy 
at  Suez  between 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  same  international  rules  apply. 

The  Chairman.  We  built  it,  this  canal,  and  we  treat  our  ships  and 
everybody  else's  ships  alike  in  there. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  before  me  bill  H.  R.  11587,  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Who  introduced  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  introduced  on  June  13,  1911,  by  Mr. 
Adamson  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  I  am  reading  on 
page  3,  line  4. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  say  you  can  pay  it  in  one  hand  and 
give  it  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (reading).  "No  preference  shall  be  given  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  vessels  of  any  nation,  its  citizens,  or  sub- 
jects other  than  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  those  belonging  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co., 
etc."  That  is  the  essential  part.  It  can  not  be  disputed.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  policy  of  the  thing,  but  the  power  of  Congress  to 
do  it  if  it  wanted  to.  There  is  a  bill  pending  to  nrovide  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  buy  15  merchant  steamships. 
They  would  be  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  They 
would  come  in  under  the  provision  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  cargo  was  carried  through  and  it  would  have  to 
pay  the  same  rate  of  tolls,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  indirect 
evasion  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  way  the  Government  would  make 
the  profit. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  mighty  easy  to  provide  that  in  the  building  of 
these  ships — to  provide  in  the  bill  that  anv  freight  taken  for  any  one 
else  other  than  the  United  States,  the  tolls  should  be  paid  on  it  just 
the  same  as  if  transmitted  by  any  other  vessels. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  do  not  believe  that  line  of  questioning  can 
result  beneficially.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  argument,  and 
construction  as  to  what  these  treaties  mean. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  money  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  spent  for  the  Sault  Ste  Marie  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  can  be  found  out  from  the  War  Department 
in  a  moment 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  A  great  many  millions? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage that  goes  through  there  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  offhand,  although  I  had  it  only  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Doremws.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  more  tonnage  pass- 
ing through  the  "  Soo  "  Canal  in  eight  months  than  any  that  clears 
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the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  New  York,  and  Boston  in  a  whole 
j'ear.    Do  you  know  whether  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  never  made  any  comparison  of  that 
kind.  The  ships  go  through  the  "  Soo  "  Canal  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  in  every  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  This  Government  accepting  any  tolls  there! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  to  my  ktiowled^e. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  regard  that  proposition  of  the  "  Soo "  on  all 
fours  with  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  differs  in  one  respect,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a 
vital  particular;  it  does  not  have  the  freight  business  entirely  be- 
tween foreign  nations. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  foreign  ships  go  through  that  canal? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  pay  anything  for  going  through? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  discrimination? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  we  any  treaty  obligations  regarding  shipping 
through  the  "  Soo  "  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Only  our  general  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  proposition  under  the  Harrison  ad- 
ministration to  impose  tolls,  discriminating  tolls  of  some  kind.  There 
was  a  proposition  about  some  kind  of  discrimination  in  retaliation 
for  proposed  discriminations  at  the  Welland  Canal  against  American 
vessels,  and  the  Harrison  administration  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  Congress,  and  Congress  passed  an  act  in  the  line  of  retaliation  in 
case  that  Canadian  policy  should  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Canadian  commerce  has  the  same  right  as  our 
commerce.  We  have  to  go  through  the  Canadian  canals,  these  Lakes, 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  down  the  St,  Lawrence  River.  In  other 
words,  the  Canadian  Government  and  our  Government  give  each 
other  equal  rights  over  their  own  waterways. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  an  absolute  necessary  to  commerce. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Will  you  please  tell  us  whether  their  commodities, 
shipped  overland  from  northwest  points  to  Duluth  and  on  from 
there  by  water — whether  that  would,  in  the  event  this  canal  is  con- 
structed, be  diverted  to  the  canal  route? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  gentlemen  are  through  with  you,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  have  a  great  enterprise  down  there,  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  We  have  spent  $400,000,000  and  are  likely  to 
spend  more.  You  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  Suez  Canal  having  a 
large  volume  of  territory.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  we  had  not  better 
open  the  canal  and  let  it  develop  and  demonstrate  what  we  ought  to 
do  before  stopping  to  thresh  out  all  these  questions?  You  are  our 
chief  navigator,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  us  all  the  conditions  and  all 
the  proper  things  about  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
you  should  shape  your  le«2:islation  as  soon  as  you  can,  out  I  do  not 
think  it  is 


The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  is  more  important 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
arrangements  for  opening  the  canal  should  be  made  and  understood 
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as  soon  as  possible.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  inevitable  that  a  great 
many  matters  connected  with  this  can  not  be  settled  with  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  settle  some  questions  in  statute 
form,  and  I  had  understood  in  a  gjeneral  way  that  the  policies  set 
forth  in  the  bill  from  which  I  have  just  read,  your  bill  of  delecting 
to  a  very  ffreat  extent  to  the  President  of  the  IT nited  States,  and  those 
to  whom  he  chooses  to  associate  with  him,  delegating  to  him  all  the 
preliminary  administrative  arrangements— that  that  was  to  be  the 
policy  adopted,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  ^ninently  a  proper 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  maintain  the  idea  that  has  ani- 
mated this  committee ;  that  is,  to  ignore  all  consideraticms  but  build- 
ing the  canal,  to  build  and  open  the  canal,  and  then  settle  everything 
else. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  this  subsidy 
feature,  with  reference  to  Suez  subsidies  on  British  ships.  On  page 
16  of  your  report,  near  the  top  of  the  page,  is  a  statement  that  the 
fleet  of  the  British  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Co.  is  the  largest  using  the 
Suez  Canal,  its  tonnage  aggregating  1,214,200  net  tons.  In  1910  ita 
Suez  Canal  dues  on  ships  and  passengers  were  £357,989,  4s.  7d.,  its 
subsidies  £297,143,  6s.  8a.  '^  The  subsidy  is  paid  to  its  mail  steamers, 
but  it  operates  slower  boats."  Now,  a  hasty  reading  of  that  state- 
ment might  convey  the  impression  that  these  boats  were  subsidized 
with  rererence  to  the  requirement  to  pay  tolls  ^oing  through  the 
canal,  but  I  notice  the  statement  that  the  subsidies  are  paid  to  the 
mail  steamers,  therefore  presumably  for  carrjdng  mails,  rather  than 
with  reference  to  the  tolls,  but  still  more  significant  is  the  statement 
that  "  it  operates  slower  boats."    What  do  these  slower  boats  do? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  carry  cargo,  and  some  of  them  passen- 
gers. So  that  there  would  not  be  any  chance  for  misconstruction, 
the  toll  statement  of  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Co.  covers  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  entire  fleet. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  These  slower  boats  carry  cargoes  of  freight? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Cargoes  and  some  passengers. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Have  you  any  idea,  can  you  ffive  the  committee 
any  idea,  as  to  how  many  of  these  slower  boats  there  are  and  what 
proportion  of  the  total  of  this  company's  traffic  goes  through  the 
canal  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  will  be  rather  an  intricate  thing,  but  it  can 
be  done,  because  the  sailings  of  their  mail  steamers  are  printed  in 
their  advertisements  every  week.  They  can  not  be  mail  ships  unless 
they  are  equal  to  a  certain  speed. 

The  Chairman.  The  ships  you  refer  to,  are  they  included  in  that 
contract? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  14-knot  ships  are  not  included  in  that 
contract.    That  calls  for  16-knot  speed. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  is  to  pay  ships  of  certain  speed. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  one  feature  of  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
contract.  That  steamship  company  for  60  or  70  years  has  been  a 
right  arm  of  the  British  Government,  by  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment holds  British  India. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  all  that,  but  does  the  contract  men- 
tion those  slow  ships  or  only  the  fast  ones? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  contract  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of 
speed,  and  the  slow  ships  can  not  make  that  speed,  and  they  are  not, 
therefore,  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Do  you  know  that  certain  classes  of  British 
ships  are,  without  the  aid  of  subsidies,  transporting  traffic  through 
the  Suez  Canal? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  the  larger  number  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  contracts  to  carry  mail  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mail  steamers  have  the  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  the  contract  to  carry  mail? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  payment  is  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  says  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  in  terms. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  draw  the  conclusion  from 
this  statement  that  the  British  Government  is  directly  discriminating 
against  certain  classes  of  vessels  of  its  subjects  operating  through  the 
canal  by  granting  subsidies  to  some  classes  and  withholding  the  sub- 
sidies from  others.  The  conclusion  that  I  am  going  to  draw  is  that 
the  subsidies  paid  to  the  mail  vessels  is  paid  to  them  for  carrying  the 
mails,  and  that  subsidy  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  enable  those  ships 
to  go  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  is  not  paid  to  them  for  that  pur- 

Eose;  and  I  think  my  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  statement  that^hey 
ave  fast  lines  transiting  the  canals  that  get  no  subsidy  whatever. 
The  thing  I  want  to  note,  however,  is  that  the  statement,  as  it  appears 
in  the  report,  is  calculated  to  create  an  erroneous  impression,  to  the 
effect  that  England  is  virtually  subsidizing  her  ships  through  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  thought  I  explained  that  by  stating  that  they 
operated  slower  boats. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  That  is  not  sufficiently  clear. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  boats  does  it  apply  to — what  speed  in  order  to  get 
the  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Eighteen  knots  and  so  on  down. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  the  minimum.  Anything  above  a  certain  one 
gets  the  subsidy,  but  what  is  that  minimum  to  oe  subsidized  in  order 
to  get  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  lowest  speed  of  any  of  their. mail  ships 
now  is  about  14  knots,  but  a  few  years  ago 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  then,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  ship  going  through, 
whether  with  less  speed  or  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Sims,  that  the  Suez 
Canal  is  mentioned  in  that  contract. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  per  cent  of  the  freight  is  carried  by  these  large 
ships — in  those  British  ships? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  158  of  my  report,  if 
you  have  a  chance  to  have  it,  you  will  find  that  steamships  are 
arranged  according  to  their  speed,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Peninsu- 
lar &  Oriental  has  16  ships  of  18  knots.  It  has  3  ships  at  17  knots, 
and  7  ships  of  16  knots.  It  has  also  3  of  15  knots  and  20  of  14  knots. 
A  number  of  those  14-knot  ships  are  old  ships.  In  their  day  they 
were  the  best  ships  that  they  had,  the  best  there  were  in  that  day,  and 
the  Government  requiring  the  higher-speed  ships 
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Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  thev  do  not  get  subsidy! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  subsidy  goes  to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  ship  operntwi  below  the  minimum  gets  no  part  of  the 
subsidy.  I  mean  tnc  business  dune  in  ships  below  the  minimum  men- 
tioned is  not  aided  in  any  way  by  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  directly;  no;  not  any  from 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  How  are  they  indirectly? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Because  they  did  get  a  subsidy  in  the  early 
years  of  their  life. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much  freight  moves  in  unsubsidized  vessels  and 
how  much  moves  in  subsidized  vessels  with  British  trade? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  A  very  small  per  cent  in  subsidized  ships.  I 
have  stated  that  repeatedly  m  my  reports. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  only  want  you  to  state  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  subsidized  ships  get  a  verv  small  percent- 
age. The  British  shipping  which  gets  directly  any  lorm  of  Govern- 
ment support  is  less  perhaps  than  10  or  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  I  believe  there  is  in 
your  report  an  argument  that  those  contracts  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment specifically  state  that  they  are  prices  to  pay  the  tolls  throu^ 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  policy  in  effect  before  the  Suez  Canal 
was  constnicted? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  however,  with  Sweden,  that  it  was 
specifically  stated  that  it  is  to  pay  the  tolls  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
also  Austria? 

Mr,  Chamberlain.  So  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  note  of  the  Swedish  royal  foreign  office  of  May  26, 
1908,  to  the  American  minister  at  Stockholm : 

The  Maritime  Navigation  Ck).  (Svenska  Ostasiatislia  Kompaniet)  receives 
from  the  State,  for  the  years  1907-1911,  a  subvention  of  1,850,000  crowns 
to  insure  a  regtilar  service  between  Sweden  and  the  ports  of  the  extreme 
Orient.  This  subvention  has  been  calculated  in  a  manner  to  represent  the 
amount  of  the  tolls  paid  by  the  ships  of  the  company  for  passing  the  Suei 
Canal. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  calculated  to  be  equal  to  that.  Does  that 
contract  include  all  the  freight  commerce  or  just  the  mails? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  means  the  ship,  and  the  ship  carries  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  all  the  snips  of  the  Swedi^  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Here  is  the  report  I  had  the  other  day  on  last 
year's  operations  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with  the  list  of  the  principal 
steamship  lines  that  go  through  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  estimated  that  that  is  about  enough  to 
pay  the  tolls  of  ships  going  through  the  canal.  I  want  to  know 
which  ships  belonging  to  the  people  of  Sweden  get  the  benefit  of  that 
subvention.     Do  all  those  ships  get  it,  or  those  that  carry  mail  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  this  is  a  complete  and  authentic  statement, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  line,  the 
company  that  I  have  just  referred  to  is  the  only  Swedish  company 
using  the  Suez  Canal. 
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The  Chairmak.  I  am  asking  you  about  wheher  there  are  any  other 
ships  belonging  to  Sweden  besides  that  company? 

Mr.  Chakbbrlain.  Yes,  sir;  but  none  came  through  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  provision  of  the  Swedish  Govemmwit 
apply  to  any  other  ships  that  oould  not  go  through  it? 

if r.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know.  The  Swedish  secretary  of  state 
is  authority  for  the  statement  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  here  to  give  us  information,  and  we  find 
that  it  is  only  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  that.  Please  show  us 
what  other  Swedish  ships,  whether  any  trade  ships  received  that  or 
not,  and  whether  or  not  there  are  any  others  that  could  participate 
in  that  subvention.  Answer  that  question  when  you  revise  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Ostasiatiske  Kompani  made  85  voyages 
(100,800  net  tons)  through  the  Suez  Canal  last  year,  and  it  is  the  omy 
Swedish  comi)any  named  in  the  Suez  Canal  report  for  1911 ;  and  is 
this  tonnage  is  larger  than  the  total  Swedish  tonnage  through  the 
canal,  obviously  the  East  Asiatic  Co.  chartered  some  ships  other  than 
Swedish.  I  can  only  assume,  therefore,  that  the  company  sent  none 
of  its  own  ships  elsewhere  tnan  through  the  canal.  To  verify  the 
assumption  I  saould  have  to  write  to  Stockholm. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Will  you  put  in  the  record,  also,  the  case  of 
Austria?  I  understand  they  have  a  subsidy,  and  in  addition  to  a 
subsidy  they  make  a  direct  appropriation  to  pay  the  tolls  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  ships  they  pwiid  it  on  and  whether  they 
have  any  other  ships  and  whether  there  are  any  other  ships  that  go 
through  it  and  participate  in  that  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  do  not  mean  to  find  out  if  any  Austrian 
ships  that  get  subsidy 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  you  make  a  statement  that  locks  like  that, 
then  we  have  the  right  to  ask  you  to  give  us  full  information  as  to 
what  that  foreign  government  does.  If  they  ^ve  a  subsidy  there  and 
so  pay  the  tolls  through  the  canal,  whether  it  is  freija^ht  or  German 
mail  ships,  and  whether  it  is  confined  to  those  ships  or  whether 
through  other  ships  and  other  companies  that  participated  in  that 
subsidy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Anything  I  can  get  for  you  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  can  get  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  talking  about  tlie  terms  of  that  sub- 
vention. 

Mr.  Chambbrlain.  Contracts  are  made  with  particular  companies, 
and  imless  you  are  in  that  company  you  do  not  participate  in  the 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  other  company  is 
navigating  or  not  in  there  besides  the  Austrian  company? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  a  list  here  of  companies  using  the  Suez 
Canal. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  Austrian  or  Bussian  ^ips 
besides  that  company  that  that  contract  is  with  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Austrian  company,  which  is  the  company 
under  consideration  now,  sent  through  the  canal  403,200  tons. 
H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 62 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  the  one  that  has  the  contract! 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaisman.  Are  there  any  others  that  have  not  got  that  con- 
tract with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  do  not  see  any  other  Austrian  ccnnpanies  in 
this  list. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  list  of  all  the  ships  that  belong 
to  Austrian  people? 

Mr.  Chambebi«ain.  I  have  down  at  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  when  you  go  to  the  office  you  would  get 
that  list.  I  will  ask  you  to  put  it  in  the  record.  I  will  ask  you 
about  those. 

Mr.  Knowland.  On  page  16,  where  you  make  mention  of  the  Aus- 
trian company,  you  say  after  providing  an  annual  subsidy  of 
4,700,000  crowns  to  the  company.    Will  you  read  that  in  Grerman? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  contract  clause  with  the  Austrian-Lloyd 
reads: 

Der  Gesellschaft  werden  auch  die  fdr  die  Durchfahrt  des  Suezkanals  anf  den 
Llnlen  9,  10,  11,  und  12  beEahlten  Gebnhren  f^i^ea  Vorlage  der  bezflgllchen 
Rechnungen  rttckersetzt 

Of  course  this  means  that  the  Austrian  treasury,  besides  the  sub- 
sidies, will  pay  annually  the  tolls  on  the  following  Austrian  merchant 
voyages  through  the  Suez  Canal :  From  Trieste — 12  voyages  to  Bom- 
bay, 13-knot  steamers;  6  to  Bombay,  10-knot  steamers;  12  to  Cal- 
cutta,. 10-knot  steamers;  and  12  to  Kobe,  10-knot  steamers.  The 
law  and  contract  were  printed  in  the  Reichsgesetzblatt  (Official 
Gazette)  of  February  28,  1907,  Part  XXII,  page  284,  filed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  German  contract? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  That  is  the  Austrian  contract 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  been  over  that 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  am  asked  to  read  it.  I  did  not  read  it  vol- 
untarily. 

Endeavoring  to  meet  inquiries,  as  understood,  the  total  Austrian 
voyages  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1911  numbered  191,  of  642,826 
tons;  the  Austrian-Lloyd  Suez  voyages  numbered  113,  of  403,200 
tons.  The  contract  with  the  Austrian-Lloyd  above  referred  to  pro- 
vides for  84  voyages  through  the  Suez  Canal  on  which  tolls  shall  be 
refunded  froin  the  Austrian  treasury,  in  addition  to  the  regular  sub- 
sidies. The  list  of  merchant  vessels  under  the  Austrian  nag  covers 
14  pages,  and  will  be  submitted,  if  the  request  for  it  is  repeated. 

Mr.  DoBBMus.  If  we  should  remit  the  tolls  to  American  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  the  transcontinental  railroads 
buy  up  all  the  boats  that  go  through  the  canal,  what  kind  of  a  con- 
dition would  the  American  people  be  in  then  ? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Wouldn't  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  prevent  that? 

The  Chaibman.  Each  railroad  buying  a  different  ship. 

Mr.  DoBEMUB.  That  question  has  been  raised  a  number  of  times. 
What  sort  of  legislation  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  railroads, 
or  both,  to  own  and  control  every  railroad  corporation  to  the  canal? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  think  the  more  rational  way  to  meet  that 
situation  is  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to 
regulate  rates,  but  that  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  not  competent  to 
express  an  opinion. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  want  to  get  back  to  this  subsidy  proposition. 
1  think  the  disclosure  in  your  report  that  the  British  company  oper- 
ates slower  bcmts  through  the  Suez  Canal,  which  are  not  suteidized 
and  which  carry  the  freight,  removes  the  entire  foundation  upon 
which  you  base  your  argument  for  free  tolls  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  wit,  that  En^and  is  subsidizing  her  ships  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  but  I  want  to  analyze  the  report  a  little  further.  You 
say,  on  page  16,  as  follows : 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  Suez  Canal  tolls  are  now  paid  in  one  form  or 
another  from  the  treasuries  of  the  nations  whose  flags  those  vessels  fly,  respec- 
tively. In  some  instances  the  appropriation  is  made  in  terms  to  pay  the  Suez 
tolls,  as  the  Russian  budget  in  1909  carried  an  item  of  650,000  rubles  ($334,750) 
to  pay  the  tolls  of  the  merchant  steamships  of  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet. 

I  find  further  on  that  you  include  in  that  25  per  cent  the  £297,143 
6s.  8d.  of  subsidies  paid  by  the  Britidi  Government  to  the  Peninsular 
&  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  And  that  you  include  in  that  25  per  cent  the 
subsidy  paid  to  every  ship  that  ^oes  through  the  Suez  Canal  without 
regard  to  what  the  subsidy  is  paid  for? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Every  one  that  is  specified. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  You  mention  here  the  British  Peninsular  & 
Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  £297,143  6s.  8d.;  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
$1,385,150;  and  you  go  on  down  and  conclude  with  the  statement  that 
"  without  giving  other  available  details  enough  doubtless  has  been  pre- 
sented to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  sibsidies  and  bounties  paid  to 
foreign  steamships  through  the  Suez  Canal  were  over  25  per  cent  of 
the  Suez  tonnage  receipts  of  127,203,395  francs  in  1910."  So,  in  the 
first  place,  while  the  mere  payment  of  25  per  cent  of  the  tolls  through 
the  Suez  Canal  by  the  Grovemments  whose  ships  operate  through  that 
canal,  would  be  a  rather  slim  foundation  for  an  argument  for  free 
tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you 
come  to  analyze  these  figures,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  sinjgle  dollar 
of  these  amounts  that  are  set  out  here  was  specifically  paid  for  the 
purpose  of  repaying  those  ships  for  Suez  tolls. 

The  Chairman.  Except  Austria. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  None  of  these  companies  get  Suez  Canal  toll 
rebates,  except  Austria's. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  said  that  it  was  estimated  to  be 
equivalent  to  it.    It  is  not  in  the  contract? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  disparagement  of  the 
commissioners'  integrity  to  say  that  he  has  made  in  this  report  a  state- 
ment calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
Suez  Canal  tolls  are  rebated  directly  or  indirectly  to  tne  ships  using 
that  canal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  British  Government  pays  a 
certain  sum  to  get  its  mails  and  quick-rapid  means  of  communication 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Orient  in  the  best  possible  way,, 
doesn't  it?     The  British  Government  pays  a  certain  sum  to  certain 
companies  for  doing  a  specific  work  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Qhamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  French  Government  does  the  same  thing,  too? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stbvuns.  The  German  Government  does  the  same  thing,? 
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Mr.  Chambeblaik.  The  mails  carried  by  the  G^man  ships  are- 
Mi*.  Stevkns.  The  point  is  that  thope  Govemments  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  good  service,  in  the  performance  of  that  service,  how  are 
those  ships  going  to  travel  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Formerly  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  lines  went 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Now  they  go  through  the  canaL 
The  amount  of  subsidy  now  is  substantially  what  it  was  when  they 
went  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  had  to  carry  their  coal 
and  meet  all  the  other  expenses  involved  in  the  long  voyage  around 
the  cape.  Instead  of  meeting  those  expenses  they  have  to  meet  other 
expenses — that  is,  the  Suez  tolls.  While  I  can  understand  why  the 
gentleman  takes  his  view  of  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  ccmtract,  I 
think  he  ought  to  say  at  least  I  have  some  reason  for  having  mine — 
that  the  effort  was  certainly  made  to  guard  against  any  misappre- 
hension. 

Mr.  Stevens.  These  Governments  have  practically  demanded  in 
their  contracts  that  these  vessels  shall  go  through  the  Suez  CanaL 

Mr.  Chambbblain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  these  Governments  are  necessarily  paying,  send- 
ing their  vessels  to  accomplish  that  work.  The  Suez  Canal  tolls  are 
a  large  factor. 

Mr.  ChambrriiATn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  quickest  service  is  through  the  Suez  Canal  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KNOWiiAND.  There  is  no  contention  that  they  could  not  do 
that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  same  rules  practically  prevail? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  it  make  any  difference  what  they  pay  in  the  way 
of  subsidies  for  going  through  the  Suez  Canal?  Unless  they  shall 
adopt  the  same  policy,  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  Panama 
Canal  because  they  do  pay,  or  concede  they  do  pay,  for  the  vessds 
that  go  through  there. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  necessarily  any. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  your  idea  that  they  ought  to  subsidize  th«r  vessels 
by  paying  their  tolls  in  an  equivalent  sum  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir.  But  to  what  extent  it  will  be  done 
will  be  governed  by  domestic  considerations,  whether  they  consider 
it  worth  while  to  have  certain  kinds  of  ships  built. 

The  Chairman.  Have  anjr  of  them  the  same  considerations  prompt- 
ing them  to  the  other  direction? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  British  Grovernmcnt  began  in  1841  to  sub- 
sidize the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  the  Royal  Mail  Line. 
which  are  now  by  assimilation  (the  one  has  absorbed  the  other),  and 
the  reascm  for  that  is  stated 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  there  was  any  canal? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  There  are  no  British  colonies  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  but  this  subsidy,  according  to  the  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  subject,  Lindsay's  History  of  Maritime  Ship- 
ping, states  that  the  subsidy  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. : 

The  extension  of  British  influence  and  British  commerce  was  doubtless  the 
chief  inducement  for  supporting  this  communication  between  the  Republics  of 
New  Granada,  Boliva,  Peru,  and  Chill,  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  traffic 
rendering  it  necessary  for  the  English  to  maintain  mercantile  establishments 
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In  the  chief  porta  and  towns  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  thus  justi- 
fying the  Government  in  incurring  this  expense.  (W.  S.  Lindsay,  History  of 
Merchant  Shipping,  Vol.  IV,  p.  317.) 

Mr.  Knowland.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  nation  up  to  date — of 
course,  the  canal  will  not  be  open  to  commerce  for  a  year  or  two,  or 
fK>ssibIy  three  years,  a  year  ana  a  half  probably — ^but  do  you  know  of 
any  nation  up  to  this  time,  two*  years  ahead,  say,  that  has  already 
voted  a  subsiay  for  a  line  to  go  through  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  The  Spanish  law  provides  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mow  what  it  provides? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  you  give  us  a  notation  on  the  coastwise  laws  of 
Canada? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Following  are  the  coastwise  provisions  of  the 
Catiada  shipping  act : 

955.  No  goods  or  passengers  shall  be  carried  by  water,  from  one  port  of 
Canada  to  another,  except  in  British  ships. 

2.  If  any  goods  or  passengers  are  so  carried,  contrary  to  this  part,  the  master 
of  the  ship  or  vessel  so  carrying  them  shall  incur  a  pentllty  of  four  hundred 
doUars;  and  any  goods  so  carried  shall  be  forfeited,  as  smuggled. 

3.  Such  ship  or  vessel  may  be  detained  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  any 
port  or  place  to  which  such  goods  or  passengers  are  brought  untU  such  penalty 
is  paid,  or  security  for  the  payment  thereof  given  to  his  satisfaction,  and  until 
such  goods  are  delivered  up  to  him,  to  be  dealt  with  as  goods  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  the  customs  act 

966.  The  master  of  any  steam  vessel,  not  being  a  British  ship,  ^gaged  or 
having  been  engaged  In  towing  any  ship,  vessel,  or  raft  from  one  port  or  place 
in  Canada  to  another,  except  in  case  of  distress,  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  four 
hundred  dollars;  and  such  steam  vessel  may  be  detained  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  any  port  or  place  to  or  in  which  such  ship,  vessel,  or  raft  is  towed 
until  such  penalty  is  paid.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

958.  The  governor,  in  council,  may,  from  time  to  time,  declare  that  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  part  shall  not  apply  to  the  ships  or  vessels  of  any 
foreign  country  in  which  British  ships  are  admitted  to  the  coasting  trade  of 
such  country  and  to  carry  goods  and  passengers  from  one  port  or  place  to 
another  in  such  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  add  that  Spanish  law  to  your  answer. 
(Inserted  as  Exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  provides  for  a  line  from  Spain  and  stopping 
at  the  Canaries  and  at  Havana  and  to  continue,  if  the  government  so 
elects,  through  the  canal  to  some  point  on  the  west  coast,  to  be 
designated  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Knowland.  They  will  be  in  competition  with  our  ships. 

Mr.  Sims.  Tolls  to  be  paid  by  our  Government! 

Mr.  Chamberi*ain.  It  has  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  For  ship  subsidy? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Subsidizing  them  to  the  extent  of  the  tolls. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  what  the  tolls  are  to  be. 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  the  contract  to  be  a  subsidy — a  sum  equivalent 
to  a  subsidy,  that 

Mr.  Knowland.  He  says  that  it  is  probably  more  than  enough. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  did  not  refer  to  that,  but  said  it  was 
simply  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  it  subsidize  the  freight  east  of  the  canal  or  west  of 
the  canal? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  subsidy  is  for  a  certain  number  of  vovages. 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  they  never  go  through  the  canal,  would  they 
get  the  same  subsidy? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  refer  to  mail  ships? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  does  not  specify.  The  only  way  to  do  is  to 
put  the  extract  in  from  that  law. 

Mr.  Knowland.  It  said  a  line  through  the  canal  and  mentioned 
Venezuela. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  it  say  a  line  through  the  Panama  Canal  f 

Mr.  Knowland.  If  I  remember  it,  it  does. 

Mr.  CHAitfBERLAiN.  The  Spanish  subsidy  is  $285,000,  to  the  Span- 
ish Steamship  lines  to  the  Canaries ;  then  through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  ports  of  the  Grovernment's  selection. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  1909. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  will  get  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  according  to  that 
language. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  referred  a  good  deal  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  facilities  there  are  for  furnishing  coal 
along  the  route  of  the  Suez  Canal,  if  you  know. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Do  you  know  of  any  American  steamship  lines 
outside  of  the  American-Hawaiian  line  that  is  building  a  single  diip 
at  this  time  for  the  proposed  trade  through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Are  any  of  them  making  preparations  in  this 
country  in  comparison  to  the  preparations  being  made  by  foreign 
nations? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Some  of  the  principal  steamship  men  are  in 
New  York  just  now ;  are  there  with  a  view  to  looking  alter  the  future 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  only  American  line  that  you  know  of  that  is 
making  any  preparations  is  the  American-Hawaiian  line? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  only  one  I  know  of.  I  suppose 
those  now  is  New  York  are  planning  to  get  ready  to  use  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  American  patriots  who  are 
laying  up  and  holding  their  money  in  readiness  to  find  out  how 
much  the  Government  will  give  them  to  buUd  ships  to  go  through 
the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  express  provisions 
are  being  made,  and  by  whom,  on  the  Suez  route — ^be  specific — ^if 
there  are  not  very  many  large  cities  and  markets  on  that  route  at 
which  vessels  could  stop  and  coal. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  A  great  many.  Of  course,  it  is  known  that 
the  Suez  Canal  connects  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  provide  for  coaling  and  furnishing  of  neces- 
saries at  Panama,  do  you  think  that  that  will  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  win  away  from  the  Suez  route  the  traffic  that  you  have  said 
naturally  and  normally  belongs  to  that  route,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Chamberi^in.  Not  any  considerable  portion  of  it  I  do  not 
see  how  it  would  be  possible,  from  the  Suez  figures,  for  the  Panama 
Canal  to  get  any  considerable  percentage  of  the  Suez  Canal  business. 
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^  The  Chairman.  It  would  have  to  operate  on  the  percentage  basis 
either  way? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  kind  of  question  was  asked  me  the  other 
day,  whether  it  could  be  over  25  per  cent.  You  can  not  make  any 
combination  of  fiffures  from  the  Suez  returns  that  would  make  it 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  business.  I  think  15  per  cent  would  be  quite 
large. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  any  facility  of  commerce,  in 
answer  to  my  suggestion  of  Saturday,  that  we  ought  to  provide  for 
permanent  legislation  on  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  read  through  last  night  Mr.  Adamson's  bill, 
and  only  one  matter  occurred  to  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
would  come  properly  here  or  not.  Of  course  a  great  waterway  of 
commerce,  of  international  commerce  of  that  kind,  is  bound  to  have 
connected  with  it  a  number  of  admiralty  questions  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  your  bill  does  not  provide  for  a  United  States  district 
court. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  intend  to  provide  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  a  shipping  matter,  it  seems  to  me  inevitable 
that  admiralty  cases  will  not  be  in&equent  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  provided  for  in  a  judicial  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  that  is 
not  covered  by  the  broad  language  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  1  o'clock  to-morrow. 


BXHIBIT  A. 
[Extract  from  Spanish  law,  June,  1909.] 

Abt.  17.  Rapid  and  regular  maritime  services  shaU  be  established,  organized, 
and  carried  on  according  to  the  foUowlng : 

First  The  Government  shall  proceed  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  re- 
quire, to  contract  for  the  services  established  in  schedules  B  and  C  annexed  to 
this  article. 

Second.  During  the  term  of  the  services  provided  for  in  schedule  B,  the  Gov- 
ernment, without  increasing  the  total  subvention,  may  make  such  alterations  as 
the  state  interests  and  the  necessities  of  trade  shall  require,  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  number  of  trips  on  the  different  lines,  or  extending  them,  in- 
troducing or  discontinuing  ports  of  call  and  assigning  for  one  line  the  speed 
fixed  for  others,  by  virtue  of  contractual  stipulations  that  regulate  these  altera- 
tions, and  giving  written  account  of  same  to  the  CJortes. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  substitute  for  the  line  to  the  Philippines,  marked 
No.  5  in  schedule  B,  other  or  others  of  greater  public  interest,  preference  being 
given  in  this  substitution  to  lines  from  the  north  of  Spain  to  the  United  States 
of  Argentina,  or  to  lines  from  the  north  of  Spain  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  with 
extension  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  north  of  Spain  to  the  Baltic. 

The  Government  may  likewise  extend  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  ports  on 
the  Pacific  that  it  shall  deem  necessary  the  line  from  Venezuela  and  CJolombia, 
marked  No.  4  in  schedule  B,  make  twice  a  month  the  service  from  the  north  of 
Spain  connecting  with  the  line  from  the  Canaries  and  Fernando  Po,  marked 
No.  6  in  said  schedule,  assuring  a  better  service  on  the  lines  from  Morocco,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  third  group  of  schedule  C,  and  of  the  Argentine  line  marked 
No.  2  in  schedule  B,  and  establish  in  concurrence  with  the  Government  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  a  monthly  trip  from  Buenos  Aires,  subsidized  by  both 
countries* 

Third.  The  steamers  of  the  subsidized  lines  shaU  give  to  the  State  the  follow- 
ing services  according  to  the  special  character  of  each  line: 

(a)  Free  transportation  of  the  public  and  official  correspondence,  mail  bags, 
funds  or  revenue  of  the  State,  and  metal  bullion  for  the  coining  of  money. 
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(d)  The  transport  of  official  cargo  and  pasaengeri  with  rdimte  agreed  to  in 
the  genera]  tariff  of  the  companieB. 

(c)  Employment  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  different  lines,  as  auxiliaries 
or  for  other  purposes  In  time  of  war  by  the  State,  according  to  the  indemnity 
provided  In  the  contracts. 

Fourth.  In  the  contracts  of  said  lines,  in  addition  to  the  general  and  special 
provisions  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  for  each  service,  the  following  is 
stipulated : 

As  to  passengers: 

(a)  That  the  rate  to  and  from  Spain  be  not  greater  than  that  established  by 
foreign  lines. 

(&)  That  the  steamers  and  accommodations  for  the  carr>ing  and  treatnMMit 
of  immigrants  are  on  a  par  with  similar  foreign  ships;  that  they  t^ncourage 
And  stimulate  and  give  special  facilities  for  the  transi)ortation  of  immigrants 
to  our  possessions  In  Africa  and  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 

(c)  Tliat  the  commissioners  and  commercial  agents  and  oHecrs  commissioned 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  represent  or  participate  in  foreign  inter- 
national expositions  having  the  approbation  or  concurrence  of  the  Government 
shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  30  per  cent  reduction  from  the  general  passage  tariff, 
and  that  a  gratuitous  gift  shall  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
of  tai  round-trip  tickets  to  those  ports  of  America  determined  annually  by  said 
minister,  for  use  by  tliose  designated  with  the  object  oC  pturaalng  work  In  the 
national  interest 

As  to  freight: 

(d)  That  Spanii^  merchandise  shall  bt  givoi  preference  over  foreign  mer- 
cliandise  at  the  time  of  embarking  in  each  port 

(6)  There  shall  be  established  a  maximum  tariff  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment after  a  hearing  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  exportation  syndicates,  and 
other  analogous  bodies  ttuit  solicit  it  on  all  the  lines  competing  with  foreign 
lines  with  a  similar  system  of  subvention  or  without  any,  in  order  that  the 
principle  may  be  established  tliat  Spanish  products  shall  not  pay  on  the  national 
subsidized  lines  more  freight  than  similar  foreign  products  on  similar  foreign 
lines. 

The  tariff  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  l>e  revised  every  year 
and  hearing  given  as  above  cited  and  in  the  form  determined  in  the  contracts. 

The  contractors  shall  be  obliged  to  repay  any  excess  of  freight  collected  al>ove 
the  tariffs  approved  in  conformity  with  this  law. 

(/)  Ck)operation  between  subsidized  lines  to  secure  the  export  of  Spanish 
products  is  enjoined. 

(g)  Exhibits  and  goods  and  national  products  and  objects  destined  for  com- 
mercial museums  or  for  national  expositions  abroad  having  the  approbation  of 
the  Government  shall  be  transported  free.    • 

The  free  transportation  must  be  asked  sufficiently  in  advance,  and  shall  not 
exceed  the  quantity  determined  in  the  contracts  per  line  and  year. 

•ih)  That  the  contractors  of  the  lines  and  all  their  agents  give  information, 
and  that  said  contractors  name  as  representatives  or  trustees  of  its  steamers 
Spanish  subjects  In  the  foreign  ports  on  route;  only  when  no  Spanish  subjects 
can  be  found  or  those  not  fit  for  the  purpose  can  subjects  of  other  nations  be 
employed. 

Fifth.  Subsidized  vessels  must  be  the  property  of  Spaniards  and  be  of  Spanish 
flag  and  register  in  conformity  with  legal  requirements. 

They  shall  possess  the  requirements  in  relation  to  the  service  to  which  they 
belong,  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Government  and  established  by  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  the  special  requirements  fixed  by  him  for  the  auxiliary 
vessels  of  the  navy.  They  shall  be,  moreover,  in  the  first  class  of  competent 
foreign  classification  societies  recognized  by  the  Government 

Sixth.  The  substitute  for  a  lost  or  excluded  vessel  shall  be  provided  within 
twenty  months;  but  if  the  new  vessel  be  constructed  in  Spain  this  term  may 
he  extended  six  months.  During  said  term  the  vessel  may  be  replaced  tempo- 
rarily by  another  boat  that,  although  not  fulfilling  all  the  requirements,  is  in 
good  condition  and  suitable  for  the  service,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  is  rated  in  the  first  class  by  competent  classification  societies  recog- 
nized by  the  Government. 

The  vessels  necessary  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  these  services  must 
l>e  acquired  In  Spain  or  abroad ;  but  of  all  those  necessary  for  the  replacing  or 
enlargement  of  the  subsidized  service  two-thirds  must  be  of  new  construction, 
preference  being  given  to  the  Spanish  over  foreign. 
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The  new  construction  of  yessels  destined  for  the  service  in  Schedule  B  ehall 
be  made  during  the  first  decade  of  the  contract,  that  at  the  end  of  that  period 
two-thirds  of  the  fleet  devoted  to  these  services  shall  be  new  construction,  and 
in  the  second  decade,  so  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  tonnage  replacing  lost  or 
excluded  vessels  be  also  of  new  construction. 

The  obligation  of  giving  preference  to  national  construction  may  be  waived 
when,  comparing  the  price  of  domestic  and  foreign  construction  under  similar 
conditions,  computing  in  the  first  the  construction  bounties  and  in  the  second  the 
customs  duties,  the  domestic  shall  exceed  the  foreign  by  more  than  10  per  cent, 
or  when  national  construction  requires  one-half  to  two-thirds  longer  than  for- 
eign, and  when  the  Spanish  constructor  does  not  give  the  required  guaranties. 

Seventh.  The  crew  of  all  of  the  vessels  ^all  be  Spanish,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, and  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  may 
make  for  the  organization  of  the  Naval  Reserves,  and  in  its  contract  shall  be 
fixed  the  precise  conditions  under  which  the  vessels  shall  lend  their  services  in 
time  of  war.  The  vessels  shall  admit  gratuitously,  when  the  Government  shall 
so  determine,  the  pupils  of  official  nautical  institutions,  or  special  schools  of 
maritime  industry,  in  proportion  to  the  class  of  the  vessel. 

The  contractors  shall  contribute  in  regular  proportion  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  beneficent  institutions  founded  or  encouraged  for  seamen,  or  they  shall  pay 
the  cost  on  their  own  account,  or  collectively  with  others,  of  similar  institu- 
tions approved  by  the  Government. 

Eighth.  The  provisioning  of  these  vessels  shall  be  made  preferably  in  Spain 
and  with  domestic  products.  In  ports  of  the  Peninsula,  whenever  possible, 
domestic  coal  shall  be  taken  in  quantities  at  least  to  two-thirds  of  the  consump- 
tion nnd  the  capacity  of  the  coal  bunkers  of  each  ship  for  voyages  that  start 
from  Spain. 

Also,  there  shall  J)e  made  by  preference  in  Spain,  and  in  the  establishments  of 
the  contractors  of  these  services,  the  repairs  required  to  keep  the  vessels  of  the 
service  in  good  condition. 

Ninth.  To  guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  the  .contracts,  the  contractors  shall  be 
required  to  give  sufficient  bonds,  satisfactory  to  the  Government.  In  case  of 
suing  under  the  bond,  there  shall  be  fixed  a  scale  of  penalties  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  contracts,  the  highest  penalty  being  the  rescinding  of  the  contracts  and 
the  forfeiting  of  the  bond. 

Tenth.  The  concessions  of  these  services  must  be  made  by  means  of  public 
announcement  and  to  Spaniards  or  Spanish  companies,  constituted  as  national 
steamship  companies.  If  the  concession  be  made  to  one  person,  he  must  be 
the  exclusive  ovmer  of  the  steamships,  and  if  a  society,  its  shares  of  stock 
shall  not  be  transferable  to  foreigners. 

The  bonds  shall  not  exceed  the  working  capital  in  shares  of  stock. 

The  directors  shall  be  Spaniards,  and  the  director-general  shall  also  be  a 
Spaniard. 

Eleventh.  The  services  under  Schedule  B  shall  be  in  one  contract,  those  In 
Schedule  C  in  three  contracts,  to  the  Canaries,  Balearic  Islands,  and  Africa, 
respectively. 

Twelfth.  The  term  of  these  contracts  shall  be  twenty  years  for  services  in 
Schedule  B,  and  ten  years  for  those  in  Schedule  O,  and  said  contracts  shall  be 
considered  as  continued  if,  two  years  l>efore  their  expiration  in  the  first  case, 
and  one  year  in  the  second,  notice  shall  not  be  given.  In  no  case  shall  the 
tacit  continuance  exceed  two  years. 

Art.  18.  In  order  to  give  greater  efficacy  to  the  navigation  bounties  and  the 
subsidies  to  regular  lines,  the  Government  shall  favor  reduced  rates  of  trans- 
portation by  the  railroads  of  articles  of  national  production  destined  for  ex- 
portation. It  shall  encourage,  furthermore,  by  every  means  In  Its  power,  con- 
certed action  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  national  navigation  com- 
panies performing  the  services  designated  in  Schedules  A,  B,  and  C,  with  the 
object  of  establishing  regular  and  efficacious  transportation  by  land  and  sea. 
with  special  reduced  freight  rates  and  facilitating  transportation  to  the  coast, 
and  the  direct  exportation  by  Spanish  ships  of  the  principal  articles  of  na- 
tional production,  more  especially  of  coal. 

To  this  end  the  Government  shall  present  to  the  Ctortes,  within  one  year,  a 
special  project;  meantime  the  exportation  or  distribution  by  maritime  route 
of  national  coal  shall  receive  a  premium  of  0.90  peseta,  which  is  provisionally 
approved. 

It  shall  favor  in  the  same  manner,  whenever  possible,  harmonious  action 
between  the  principal  railroad  and  navigation  companies  with  terminals  at  the 
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more  important  ports  of  Spain,  facilitating  by  agreements  between  them  and 
the  municipalities,  the  deputations  and  others  interested  in  their  prosperity, 
a  plan  which,  by  means  of  legal  concessions  of  the  State,  shall  assure  the 
greatest  possible  administrative  autonomy  at  each  port  for  the  greatest  benefit 
to  local  interests,  those  of  the  province  or  of  the  region,  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  Qational  commerce. 

It  shall  provide  for  each  port  the  necessary  material  to  expedite  traffic,  and 
shall  encourage  private  enterprise  looking  to  the  creation  of  banks,  exporta- 
tion syndicates,  etc.  It  shall  suppress  or  reduce  the  customs  duty  on  mer- 
chandise disembarked  in  direct  trade  by  Spanish  and  foreign  vessels  equipped 
for  over-sea  trade,  provided  that  the  unloading  takes  place  on  the  return  of 
the  vessel  performing  a  round  voyage,  having  for  its  starting  point  Spanish 
ports  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  going,  and  for  its  only  destina- 
tion the  same  ports  on  the  return  trip. 

The  merchandise  exempt  at  debarkation  from  the  customs  tax,  under  the 
conditions  fixed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  raw  cotton,  jute,  etc. 

The  Government  shall  suppress,  for  the  acts  relative  to  the  navigation  of 
vessels  which  possess  the  requirements  fixed  by  articles  8  or  9  or  17,  the  new 
tax  of  two- tenths  on  the  consular  obventions  imposed  by  article  6  of  the  law 
of  March  31,  1900,  and  shall  establish  in  the  table  of  consular  taxes  a  special 
graded  tax,  proportioned  to  the  maximum  stops  that  one  of  the  vessels  al>OTe 
referred  to  may  may  annually  in  each  iwrt 

The  Government  shall  reduce  by  50  per  cent  the  taxes  in  force  for  bills  of 
health,  and  shall  declare  the  owners,  consignees,  and  captains  exempt  from 
all  tax. 

The  Government  shall  likewise  reduce  by  50  per  cent  the  taxes  of  measurers, 
expert  mechanicians,  etc.,  for  necessary  visita 

It  shall  modify  the  regulations  of  pilotage  and  anchorage,  and  shall  simplify 
and  reduce  the  tariffs,  a  reduction  being  accorded  to  the  veteels  possessing  the 
requirements  fixed  by  articles  8  or  9  or  17. 

It  shall  declare  exempt  from  pilotage  charges,  whenever  possible,  the  vessels 
equipped  for  the  grand  coasting  trade,  and  shall  declare  that,  in  general,  na- 
tional ships  possessing  the  required  conditions  shall  be  exempt,  and  that 
anchorage  charges  alone  shall  be  obligatory. 

It  shall  reduce  the  requirements  relative  to  the  certificate  of  nationality  of 
vessels,  shall  facilitate  the  registration  before  consuls,  shall  simplify  its  expe- 
dition, as  well  as  that  of  merchandise  and  baggage,  and  the  inspection  and 
registration  of  provisions. 

Finally,  the  Government  shall  negotiate  with  such  nations  as  it  shall  deem 
necessary  to  prevent  or  punish  schemes  having  for  their  object  the  increase  of 
normal  freight  charges,  conformably  to  the  conditions  of  subdivision  (e)  of 
paragraph  4  of  article  17. 

Art.  19.  The  reforms  prescribed  by  the  above  articles  in  the  consular  tariffs, 
etc.,  shall  not  be  applicable  before  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  this  law  in  the  Official  Gazette. 

Schedule  B. 
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4.  Mediterranean  to  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Colombia: 

From  the  east  coast  to  Cadis,  Canaries, 
Porto  Rico,  Habana,  Colon,  returning 
to  Porto  Rico,  with  ports  of  call  to  be 
determined,  and  permission  to  stop  at 
a  foreign  port  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A  branch  oy  rail  across  the  Isthmus, 
between  Panama  and  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  with  Intermediate  ports  of  call. 

A  branch  by  rail  across  the  Isthmus, 
between  Panama  and  Valparaiso,  with 
Intermediate  ports  of  call. 
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do 
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13.00 
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.66 
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House  op  Representatives, 
committbe  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 

Thursday^  January  18^  1912. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adam- 
son  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  iSiowland,  what  witness  have  you  to  appear 
before  the  committee  this  morning? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  McGregor,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

STATEMENT  OP  MB.  JOHN  A.  McOEEOOK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGregor,  if  you  have  any  knowledge  or 
idea  with  reference  to  the  operation  or  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  McGregor.  My  object  in  wishing  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee was  to  plead  for  the  adoption  oi  measures  that  would  benefit 
the  American  merchant  marine;  that  is,  the  operation  of  American 
ships,  and,  incidentally,  the  business  of  building  ships  in  which,  of 
course,  I  am  engaged. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  have  any  facts  to  present  or  any  rea- 
sons to  urge  or  any  particular  course  of  conduct,  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

Mr.  McGregor.  As  is  perhaps  very  well  known,  at  this  time  there 
are  not  many — indeed  very  few — American  ships  that  could  be  used 
in  the  trade  between  the  two  oceans  ^ing  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
Of  course  it  takes  time  to  build  ships  of  this  character,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  we  might  find  ourselves  in  the  position,  when  the 
Panama  Canal  was  opened  for  traffic,  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
ships  flying  the  American  flag  to  handle  the  traffic  that  would  be 
offering  between  the  two  coasts,  and  that  might  stimulate  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  shippers  for  the  bringing  of  foreign  ships  into  the  Ameri- 
can trade  between  the  two  coasts.  As  one  who  is  engaged  in  that 
business  of  ship  building,  and  as  a  strong  advocate  of  the  policy  of 
building  up  here  an  American  merchant  marine,  I  would  not  lilce  to 
see  that  done.  Recently,  that  is,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  cry  of 
this  kind  came  up  in  connection  with  the  trade  between  Hawaii  and 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  cry  of  the  people  down  there  was  that  they 
had  not  enough  ships  flying  the  American  flag  upon  which  they  could 
take  passage  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Pacific  coast 
and  over  sea,  and  there  was  some  agitation  in  Congress.  I  remember 
particularly  some  of  the  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  asking 
that  passengers  be  allowed  to  ship  on  foreign  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  shipbuilder? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir.  My  thought,  of  course,  in  connection 
with  the  tolls,  was  that  in  such  tolls  as  might  be  levied  against  vessels 
using  the  canal  the  tolls  should  be  so  arranged  that  American  vessels 
might  be  given  a  preference  over  those  of  other  nations,  either  by  the 
elimination  of  toll  charges  altogether  or  in  some  other  way,  by  which 
they  would  receive  the  necessary  benefit. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  mean  ships  engaged  in  the  oversea  trade 
as  well  as  in  the  coastwise  trade? 
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Mr.  McOreoor.  If  possible,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  only  six 
or  seven  over-sea  vessels  at  present  flying  the  Ainerican  flag,  five  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  two  on  this  coast,  and  th^  five  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  owned  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  Are  you  familiar  with  tiie  subject  of 
transcontinental  shipping,  either  by  rail  or  by  water? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Do  you  mean  th^  rates? 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir ;  not  more  than  I  have  read. 

Mr.  Knowuind.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  Mr.  William 
R.  Wheeler,  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Merchants  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  who  is  probably  as  well  posted  on  the  subject  of  transcon- 
tinental shipping  as  any  one  in  the  country,  and  who  has  made  a 
study  of  water  rates  and  transcontinental  rates,  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton next  week  and  I  tJiink  we  can  get  valuable  information  from  him 
along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  rather  relied  upon  you,  Mr. 
Knowland,  to  shape  this  line  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Knowland.  For  that  reason,  I  simply  mention  the  fact  that 
probably  Mr.  Wheeler  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  go  into  that 
question  than  Mr.  McGregor. 

The  Chairman.  We  hope  you  will  shape  the  matter  in  such  a  way 
as  to  economize  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Knowland.  That  is  my  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  people  interested 
in  one  particular  line  or  policy  would  select  one  man  who  is  an 
expert  to  represent  the  crowd,  it  would  save  much  valuable  time. 

Mr.  Knowland.  That  is  the  intention,  and  the  only  reason  I  men- 
tion this  now  is  that  Mr.  McGregor  is  representing  a  different  line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  complete  your  statement  entirely, 
without  interruption,  Mr.  McGregor?  You  can  pursue  that  course 
if  you  desire ;  otherwise  the  members  of  the  committee  are  liable  to 
ask  questions  at  any  point. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Well,  I  have  no  lengthy  statement  to  make,  except 
to  express  my  views  of  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  to  encourage 
the  snipping  industry,  or  what  must  be  done  to  encourage  the  up- 
building of  our  American  merchant  marine. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  complete  your  statement  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  McGregor.  It  can  not  be  done  otherwise  than  by  governmental 
assistance.  That  fact  seems  to  be  recognized  because  aU  other  coun- 
tries do  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  the  shinping  business  does 
not  pay  well  enough  for  private  capital  to  fina  it  profitable  and, 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  American  shipping  unless  the  United 
States  Government  builds  it  up? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  Does  that  apply  also  to  coastwise  shipping? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  to  the  same  extent,  because  it  is  protected, 
but  not  wholly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  the  best  protected  and  best 
guarded  class  of  shipping  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  coastwise  shipping? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGregor.  It  is  very  well  protected. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  prove  profitable  in  its  operation,  as 
now  protected  and  safeguarded  by  the  navigation  laws? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely,  because  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  shipowning  companies  pay  dividends  to 
their  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  informed  by  some  people — and,  I 
believe,  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  is  one  authority — ^it  is 
either  contained  in  his  report  or  in  a  letter  to  me — that  no  ship  under 
4,000  tons — and,  I  presume,  he  means  net  tonnage — can  profitably 
use  the  Panama  CanaL  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  have  to  say 
about  that? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  am  quite  sure  that  small  vessels  can  not  profit- 
ably use  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  He  thinks  4,000  tons  is  the  minimum. 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  is  probably  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  on  referring  to  a  list  of  registered  ships, 
that  he  is  substantially  correct,  and  that  very  few  are  now  in  existence 
that  would  use  the  canal  if  opened — about  100  over  4,000  tons,  and 
180  over  3,000  tons. 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  is  the  statement  I  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposition  is  that  those  which  are  large 
enouffh  to  be  used  profitably  there  are  engaged  on  other  routes,  and 
would  not  probably  use  the  canal.  Then  the  proposition  is  that  if  no 
American  ships  can  use  that  canal,  they  must  be  built? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Except  those  comparativelv  few  vessels  in  excess 
of  4,000  tons,  or  the  larger  ships  owned  by  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.,  which  is  engaged  wholly  in  traffic  between  the  two 
oceans. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  contention  of  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
canal,  to  ask  the  Government  to  help  build  up  the  American  shippinjg 
interest  in  order  that  American  ships  could  ultimately  do  all  the  busi- 
ness through  that  canal? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  the  expression  several  times  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  ships  flying  the  American  flag  to  do  the  business 
through  the  canal? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  meant  the  coastwise  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  larger  volume  of  American  business,  then, 
in  the  event  we  should  see  proper  to  give  the  shippers  the  tolls  from 
the  Treasury  to  stimulate  the  industry,  would  be  the  business  which 
would  pay  toll  through  the  canal  ordinarily? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  might  be  driven  from  the  original  pur- 
pose to  build  a  canal  for  th§  commerce  of  the  world,  in  connection 
with  our  own  military  and  naval  necessities,  to  another  proposition; 
that  is,  that  the  Government  build  the  canal  in  order  to  handle  the 
commerce  of  the  world  on  its  own  hook  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  might  happen  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  regulated  in  some  way ;  that  is,  if  the  Government 
is  looking  to  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
canal  to  pay  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  people  who  lay  stress  on 
the  domain  of  the  Government  to  sustain  a  failing  business  by  get- 
ting under  the  burden  itself,  or  rebuild  the  American  merchant 
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marine — do  you  not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  (Mily  way 
the  United  States  can  do  it  is  throurii  the  means  of  that  canal?  Do 
you  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Govemm«it  can  and  should  find 
other  ways  if  it  is  desirable  to  build  it  up? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  quite  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  int^^ested  at  all  in  shipping  as  an 
owner,  but  as  a  builder  of  ships? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  am  absolutely  confined  to  the  building  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  tolls  are  arranged  at  once,  those  who 
operate  ships  will  know  whether  they  desire  some  built  or  not? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  could  learn  now  that  the  tolls  are  to  be 
free  to  American  ships  it  would  stimulate  the  building  of  ships  in 
American  shipyards? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  not  the  coastwise  laws  to-day  confer  a  practical 
monopoly  in  all  the  coastwise  business  upon  American  shipping  in- 
terests?   Is  not  the  coastwise  shipping  to-day  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  with  one  exception  that  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say  exists,  and  that  is  that  the  Navy  Department  does  employ 
foreign  vessels  to  carry  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  to  San  Francisco. 

TMr.  Sims.  It  is  a  monopoly,  and  you  want  it  to  continue  a 
monopoly  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  what  do  you  think  of  a  policy  of  striking  down 
monopoly  on  the  one  hand  and  building  up  other  monopolies?  We 
have  been  proceeding  upon  the  idea  that  the  monopolies  should  be 
dissolved  and  destroyed,  but  you  think  they  ought  to  be  sustained. 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  make  a  distinction  there;  I  regard  monopoly 
as  something  that  gives  control  or  domination  to  one  particular  in- 
terest. This  is  a  monopoly  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  enjoyed  wholly 
by  the  people  in  the  aggregate,  and  it  is  broadly  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  a  monopoly  so  far  as  the  American  shipowners  are 
concerned.  No  foreign  vessels  can  take  any  part  of  this  coastwise 
traffic. 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  all  vessels  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  alike  in  this  coastwise  traffic  the  people 
interested  in  the  coastwise  traffic  would  get  reduced  rates? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  who  constitutes  the  ^atest  number,  the  ship- 
builders or  the  people  who  have  to  patronize  the  ships? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  people  who  patronize  the  ships. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  should  we  not  act  upon  the  principle  of  doing  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  difficulty  is  that  other  countries  are  doing 
everything  possible  for  their  own  shipping  interests. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  could  meet  that  objection  by  adopting 
rules  touching  the  use  of  the  canal  by  such  ships.  We  are  obliged 
by  treaty  to  see  that  the  free,  open,  and  equal  use  of  it  is  maintained 
for  all  countries,  and  we  can  easily  make  rules  that  would  reach  the 
difficulty  presented  by  subsidized  ships. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  American  people  have  spent 
enough  money  in  building  this  canal  without  having  to  be  taxed  the 
amount  of  a  differential  to  American  ship  owners,  in  order  that  you 
shipbuilding  people  should  have  business  that  you  could  not  get 
otherwise? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Well,  the  American  people  are  going  to  pay  it 
anywav,  and  if  the  American  ships  are  taxed  it  will  increase  the 
cost  of  commodities  just  that  much. 

The  Chairman,  lliat  is  one  of  the  facts  we  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  prove — it  has  never  been  proved — that  the  lowering  of  tolls,  or 
any  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  tolls,  will  reduce  freight  rates 
one  cent.  If  you  have  facts  to  prove  that,  you  will  be  an  exception 
to  anyone  who  ever  advocated  a  monopolistic  privilege. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Could  not  that  be  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question.  If  it  could,  we  could  do  it 
without  giving  you  people  tolls. 

Mr.  Calder.  a  question  was  asked  you  a  moment  ago  about  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  carrying  freight  to  the  American  people  if  the  ships 
of  all  countries  were  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
Could  we  carry  freight  as  cheaply  as  foreign  vessels  unless  we 
changed  our  navigation  laws  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  sea- 
men, etc.  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  is  what  makes  the  cost  greater  than  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  on  account  of  the  employment  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  seamen? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  higher  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  any  American  sailors  on  any  of 
our  ships? 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sailors  on  the 
American  vessels  are  obliged  to  be  naturalized  citizens? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  but  thejr  get  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  know  what  the 
law  is  on  that  subject.  What  kind  of  men  employed  on  the  mer- 
chant vessels  have  to  be  naturalized  citizens,  and  what  kind  have 
not  to  be  naturalized  citizens? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Warrant  officers  and  watch  officers  have  to  be  natural- 
ized citizens,  and  I  think  that  is  all  who  have  to  be  naturalized 
citizens. 

Mr.  McGregor.  All  of  them  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sailors  have  to  be 
naturalized  citizens? 

Mr.  McGregor.  They  are  usually  members  of  the  union,  and  the 
union  takes  care  of  that  The  engineers,  firemen,  and  oilers  are  all 
in  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  unions  limit  membership  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  supposed  to,  and  I  think  they 
pretty  well  do,  because  the  union  would  see  to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Take  the  common  sailors  on  these  vessels,  are  they  not 
foreigners  or  naturalized  foreigners? 
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Mr.  McGregor.  They  are  U3ually  naturalized  foreigners  on  the 
Pacific  coast 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  expect  that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  man  any 
ships  with  native  Americans  until  tne  work  on  these  ships  becomes 
more  profitable  than  the  other  work  they  are  engaged  inf 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  many  Americans  will  go 
to  work  on  the  ships  until  the  work  on  the  ships  becomes  more  profit- 
able than  the  other  lines  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged?  Your 
proposition  is  that  it  is  an  unprofitable  business  for  capital  to  invest 
m,  and  therefore,  it  is  a  business  that  the  Government  oujgpht  to  go 
into;  that  is,  that  the  Government  should  go  into  a  business  that 
does  not  pay  in  order  to  help  the  people  who  want  to  run  ships  and 
the  people  who  want  to  build  ships? 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  policy  has  been  pursued  by  the  Government 
before  in  helping  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Sims.  jBut  you  do  not  want  to  repeat  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Covington.  You  do  not  want  to  have  repeated  the  scandals 
which  surrounded  the  construction  of  the  transcontinental  railroads, 
do  you? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No^  sir;  I  do  not;  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  it  under  existing  conditions.  Under  the  conditicHis  that  now 
exist  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  help  these  industries  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Do  you  understand  the  reason  why  the 
Navy  Department  employs  foreign  vessels  to  transport  coal  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  to  Hawaii?  Was  it  because,  notwithstanding  the 
monopoly  given  in  that  trade  to  American  ships,  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  ships  for  the  actual  business,  or  was  it 
because  the  cost  of  manning  the  American  ships  was  so  great  that 
it  called  for  such  a  high  freight  rate  that  the  Navy  Department 
felt  obliged,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  to  go  abroad  and  hire  ships 
to  transport  that  coal  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  it  is  like  this :  As  I 
stated  before,  there  are  veir  few  American  ships  capable  of  carrying 
coal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  long  haul,  and  it 
requires  reasonably  large  vessels  to  do  the  business.  All  of  those 
vessels  of  that  size  are  engaged  in  more  or  less  regular  traffic,  and  a 
fairly  profitable  traffic,  I  imagine,  owijng  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
very  little  competition,  and  the  Navy  Department  advertises  for 
bids  to  carry  the  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  to  San  Francisca  The 
foreigners,  of  whom  there  are  idways  more  or  less  in  comparative 
idleness,  bid  low  rates  because  they  could  take  the  coal  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  to  San  Francisco  at  small  cost,  in  lieu  of  going  there  in 
ballast,  and  get  a  car^o  at  San  Francisco  for  their  home  ports. 

Mr.  Gould.  What  is  the  usual  rate? 

Mr.  McGregor.  As  low  as  $3.30  a  ton,  up  to  $3.75.  The  Navy 
Department  may  pay  a  little  higher  than  tliat,  but  they  said  they 
would  give  the  preference  for  the  carrying  of  that  coal  to  American 
vessels  up  to  prices  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  bid  of  the 
foreigners. 

Mr.  Martik  of  South  Dakota.  In  addition? 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  over  the  foreigners'  bid.  It  was  not  at- 
tractive, as  there  were  very  few  ships  that  could  do  the  business,  and 
they  had  more  profitable  cargo. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  regard  ftiat  as  a  calamity  to  the  American  tax- 
payers—getting that  lower  rate  on  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  In  one  sense,  no;  because  they  get  something  for 
very  little,  in  fact,  almost  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the  Navy,  which  belongs 
to  the  country,  to  have  the  coal  transported  as  cheaply  as  possible,  be- 
cause the  whole  country  must  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal, 
and  the  whole  country  is  benefited  alike  by  the  reduced  rate. 

Mr.  McGregor.  But,  looking  at  it  in  the  large  and  broad  sense,  it 
was  not  cheaper  for  our  own  country,  because  we  are  not  developing 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  long  have  we  had  in  which  to  develop  the  country 
under  existing  laws,  when  you  have  not  a  single  ship  that  can  do  the 
business?  That  being  true,  under  these  existing  conditions,  with 
a  monopoly  in  this  coastwise  trade,  what  has  been  accomplished 
which  has  resulted  in  any  general  benefit  to  the  country? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  suggested  yesterday  that  the  cost  could  be 
transferred  to  the  whole  country  and  be  carried  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  effect 
you  think  free  tolls  to  American  shipping  would  have  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  merchant  marine?  How  important  a 
factor,  if  it  is  important  in  that  problem,  in  your  judgment,  would 
free  tolls  be  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  should  say  it  was  reasonably  important,  to  put 
it  mildly,  and  it  would  necessarily  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  How  much  of  a  factor,  for  instance, 
would  it  be  to  a  ship  going  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco? 
Would  the  question  of  free  tolls,  or  the  pajmient  of  tolls,  be  a  con- 
siderable factor,  or  what  effect  would  it  nave  upon  the  shipbuilding 
industry  or  the  building  up  of  the  American  merchant  marme,  or  in 
developing  that  industry? 

Mr.  Drisooll.  For  the  purpose  of  the  illustration,  suppose  you  fix 
the  rate  at  $1  per  ton. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  In  case  the  toll  was  $1  per  net  ton, 
what,  in  your  judgm^it,  would  the  payment  or  nonpayment  of  that 
toll  have  upon  the  shipping  industry  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  We  would  get  the  tonnage  that  would  go  through, 
and  would  benefit  as  a  result  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  freight  rates.  It  was  my  idea  that  the  rate  would  be  fixed 
by  a  general  understanding,  by  a  gentleman's  agreement,  if  not  an 
express  agreement,  among  all  the  companies;  but  you  suggested  that 
that  could  be  avoided  by  having  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  fix  the  rate.  In  either  event  the  rate  would  be  fixed,  whether 
by  a  gentleman's  understanding^  among  the  companies  or  whether 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fixed  the  rate? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  rate  being  fixed,  and  you  having  a  dif- 
ferential toll,  no  tolls  would  go  into  wie  box,  and  the  people  would 
H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 63 
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not  benefit  by  the  differential,  because  the  rate  would  be  fixed,  and 
it  would  simply  be  that  mudi  benefaction  to  the  shipowners. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Suppose  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccxnmission  did 
undertake  to  regulate  the  tolls,  that  would  affect  the  terminal  points, 
but  would  not  the  railroad  ccHnpanies  be  inclined  to  compensate 
themselves  for  the  reduced  rate  between  the  terminal  points  by 
raising  the  rate  to  the  intermediate  continental  points? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  understand  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  necessarily  mean  a  readjustment  of  rates  to  internal 
points. 

The  Chairman.  My  suggestion  is,  that  the  rate  is  fixed,  either  by 
an  agreement  among  the  shipping  companies  or  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  rate  being  fixed,  your  differential 
in  tolls  would  not  reduce  the  rate  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Knowiand.  Do  you  mean  there  might  be  a  division? 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  Interstate  Ccwnmerce 
Commission  might  fix  the  rate. 

Mr.  Knowi-and.  You  mean  the  water  rate? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  these  water  routes 
mi^ht  have  an  understanding  with  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Assiuning  that  should  be  done — suppose  the  rates 
are  put  low,  that  is,  by  reason  of  competition,  would  not  the  rail- 
roads be  inclined,  if  the  rates  were  reduced,  to  compensate  them- 
selves for  the  reduced  rate  by  raising  the  rates  at  intermediate 
points,  so  that  the  benefit  then  would  go  largely  to  the  people  living 
on  the  edges  of  the  continent?  If  that  is  true,  I  would  like  to  have 
your  judmient  on  that 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  think  the  rates  to  terminal  points  are  always 
proportionately  less  than  the  rates  to  intermediate  points,  and  I  do 
not  imagine,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  very  much  reduction  or 
necessity  for  increase. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  you  have  forgotten  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  transcontinental  railroads,  that  is  an 
entirdy  different  proposition.  Of  course,  we  expect  the  canal  to 
compete  with  the  railroads  and  bring  down  the  rates  across  the  con- 
tinent, but  you  are  talking  about  a  differential  toll  to  American 
ships  producing  cheaper  rates  than  the  foreign  ships  would  give* 
Now,  my  question  is,  if  these  steamship  companies,  in  competition 
with  one  another,  make  an  agreement,  or  if  their  rates  should  be 
controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  other 
power  of  agreement  that  fixed  it,  and  the  rates  are  understood,  then 
the  differential  toll  to  the  A*nerican  ships  would  not  reduce  the  rates 
to  the  people  who  have  freight  to  ship  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KnowLtAND.  Do  you  think  it  probable,  with  the  amount  of 
traffic  that  will  naturally  go  by  water,  and  in  view  of  the  past  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  get  the  shipping  people  together,  and  which 
have  invariably  resulted  m  failure,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  combination  to  exist  among  the  shipping  men  on  the  broad 
highway  of  the  ocean? 

Mr.  ^IcGRECiOR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  law  limits  the  ships  that  can  participate  in 
our  coastwise  trade  and  gives  a  monopoly  of  that  business  from  coast 
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to  coast,  SO  long  as  that  continues  tramp  steamers  will  not  amount 
to  much,  and  that  business  will  be  in  the  hands  of  liners? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  they  have  combined  in  the  past,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi*.  Stevens.  And  they  will  combine  in  the  future  so  long  as 
monopolistic  tendencies  exist. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  these  circumstances,  will  not  the  rate  be 
held  just  as  high  as  they  can  be  held  to  move  the  business? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  naturally. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  free  tolls  to  the  coastwise  trade. 
Now,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  $1  per  ton  benefiting  the  consumer  is 
concerned,  that  is  answered  conclusively  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  consumer  will  never  receive  any  benefit,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  $1  per  ton  that  might  be  remitted  to  the  ship- 
owners. But,  taking  the  figures  advanc^  by  your  own  people  along 
the  coast  as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  and 
water,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  difference  of  $1  a  ton  would  be 
an  appreciable  factor,  either  in  depriving  the  water-route  vessels  of 
their  competitive  character,  or  as  a  necessity  to  stimulate  the  build- 
ing of  American  ships.    Take  these  figures,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  What  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  am  reading  from  a  publication  entitled 
"The  Panama  Canal  Route,  Leading  rublications  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Transport  Co.,  and  its  Plans  to  Make  the  Panama  Canal 
Profitable  to  the  People  of  the  United  States."  It  is  a  pamphlet 
given  out  by  this  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  that  connection,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
these  figures  were  issued  in  support  of  a  proposition  for  selling  stock. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  sent  to  me  with  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Baker,  to  show  how  rich  I  could  get  by  becoming  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Leaving  that  out  of  consideration,  there 
is  one  thing  made  clear  to  my  mind  in  the  study  I  have*  been  giving 
this  matter  during  the  last  month  or  two,  and  that  is  that  the  cost 
of  water  transportation  is  approximately  one-third  of  the  cost  of  rail 
transportation.    I  read  from  the  pamphlet  as  follows: 

Sometime  In  1913  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  opened  to  traflac.  By  that  time 
the  volume  of  coast  to  coast  freight  by  the  transcontinental  railroads  will 
amount  to  more  than  4,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  cost  of  moving  this  freight  at 
rates  fair  to  the  roads  vary  from  $11  a  ton  on  steel  rails  going  west  to  $67.50  a 
ton  on  clothing  shipped  west  About  1.000,000  tons  of  fruit  are  sent  east  at 
an  average  cost  of  $25.76  a  ton.  Steamship  men  believe  that  on  a  modem  16- 
knot  steamer  with  refrigerating  facilities  the  1,000,000  tons  of  fruit  can  be 
shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  at  a  cost  of  $7  a  ton  by  way  of  the  canal. 

Now,  if  these  figures  are  even  approximately  true,  that  $1  per 
ton  in  tolls  would  not  be  an  appreciable  factor,  either  as  a  necessary 
bonus  to  the  ship  or  as  a  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  figuring  on  all  of  the 
fruit  going  to  New  York.  Probably  two-thirds  of  that  fruit  would 
have  to  be  shipped  by  rail  from  New  York  to  some  other  point.  You 
are  figuring  on  all  of  that  fruit  business  going  to  N^w  York. 
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The  Chairman.  Some  of  it  goes  to  the  ports  along  the  coast, 
though. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Yes ;  but  it  is  a  small  proportion. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  would  like  to  have  that  question  an- 
swered. I  can  take  every  publication  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  prove 
the  figures  involved  in  my  question,  and  every  authority  I  can  find 
on  the  relative  cost  of  water  and  rail  transportation  goes  to  show  that 
water  transportation  is  approximately  one-third  cheaper  than  rail 
transportation — not  in  charge,  but  in  actual  cost. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  being  true,  and  the  present  naviga- 
laws  continuing,  it  seems  to  me  the  coastwise  ships  already  have  a 
monopoly  of  that  trade. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Your  statemait  referred  to  $7  per  ton  as  the  stated 
.  cost  as  against  $25.76- — 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado  (interposing).  Of  railroad  cost. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Railroad  charge? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Well,  now,  I  should  say  at  once  that  $7  per  ton 
for  cost  would  be  too  low. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Conceding  that  it  is,  and  I  will  say  that 
my  esteemed  friend  who  has  appeared  before  tiiis  committee,  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Teel,  in  his  brief  on  this  proposition  used  these  figures 
that  I  have  used  in  my  Question  to  you.    Suppose  that  is  too  low. 

Mr.  McGregor.  But  if  1,000,000  tons  were  transported,  there 
would  be  $1,000,000  saved  to  the  steamship  lines  in  the  matter  of  tdls, 
and  to  that  extent  the  people  would  be  benefited.  The  shipowners 
would  pay  that  much  less  money  for  the  transportation  of  that 
material. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  There  would  be  that  much  more  profit 
to  the  shipowners? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  If  I  am  not  infringing  too  much  np<m 
the  time  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  put  this  matter  clearly  before 
you,  because  I  think  it  is  important.  These  publications  have  stated 
repeatedly,  and  I  could  fill  the  records  with  them,  that  there  are  about 
1,000,000  tons  of  this  fruit  going  east  annually,  and  that  it  would 
save  about  $16,000,000  annually  to  send  it  around  through  the  canal 
by  water,  as  compared  with  the  present  transcontinental  method  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  At  a  saving  of  $15  per  ton? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Does  that  contemplate  delivering 
the  whole  bulk  at  New  York,  or  distributing  the  fruit  throughout  the 
country? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  The  figures  are  not  itemized  as  to  that. 
This  is  my  proposition :  It  would  require  from  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand box  cars  of  16  tons  each  to  haul  that  fruit  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Assuming  that  there  will  be  rej^uired  50,000  cars, 
with  20  cars  to  the  train,  we  would  have  2,600  trains.  Now,  when  a 
trainload  of  that  fruit  leaves  Los  Angeles,  it  has  a  highly  paid 
American  locomotive  engineer,  fireman,  and  conductor,  and  two 
brakemen  aboard.  The  operating  force  of  that  railroad  is  made  up 
of  high-grade  American  railroad  men,  and  its  equipment  is  made  by 
highly  paid  intelligent  labor.    In  the  making  of  that  equipment,  we 
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have  a  large  number  of  skilled  boiler  makers,  machinists,  inspectors, 
and  other  workmen  of  that  grade  employed.  This  train  runs  out 
from  Los  Angeles  for  125  or  160  miles,  to  a  division  point,  which  is 
an  American  town,  made  up  largely  by  the  men  who  operate  these 
railroads.  The  train  goes  on  again  for  100  or  125  miles  to  another 
division  point  of  the  same  character,  and  so  on  throughout  the  3,000 
miles  of  its  route  through  the  country,  until  it  comes  to  New  York. 
Now,  take  the  other  proposition:  That  fruit  is  taken  and  dumped 
into  the  hold  of  a  ship  at  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  and  is  car- 
ried by  ignorant,  non-English-speaking  foreigners,  who  live  down 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship  like  cockroaches  or  wharf  rats,  and  who  have 
no  existence  separate  or  apart  from  that  ship.  Several  of  you  gentle- 
men went  from  New  York  to  Panama  on  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
Panama  line.  Now,  I  defy  you  to  ask  a  question  of  any  of  the  crew  of 
one  of  those  ships  and  get  an  answer  you  can  understand.  They 
can  not  speak  the  English  language,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  labor  and 
these  are  the  conditions  under  wnich  that  fruit  will  be  transported 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  That  is  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion I  have  been  considering. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  It  strikes  me  you  are  making  a  high-tariff  argument. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Under  these  conditions,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation must  be  vastly  less  on  accoimt  of  the  difference  in  the 
character  and  cost  of  the  labor  employed.  The  engineer  on  one  of 
these  boats  does  not  get  as  much  as  a  locomotive  en^neer.  because 
I  asked  one  of  them.  They  do  not  need  any  reduction  m  tolls.  They 
have  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  I  would  like  for  Mr.  McGregor  to 
give  the  committee  some  information  as  to  what  effect  the  remission 
of  the  tolls  of  $1  per  ton  to  American  ships  through  the  canal  would 
have.  Would  it  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  development 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and,  if  so,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Of  course,  I  assume  it  is  on  the  cargo,  and  it  is 
not  a  large  item,  but  we  surely  need  a  beginning.  We  need  a  dispo- 
sition to  help  build  up  the  American  merchant  marine,  which  ap- 
parently does  not  exist  to  any  great  degree  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  As  I  understand  it,  our  present  laws 
operate  for  the  protection  of  our  ships  en^ged  in  the  coastwise 
traffic.  Has  that  protection  developed  an  adequate  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  handle  all  our  coastwise  business? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Reasonably  so,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  According  to  your  statement,  the 
Navy  Department  does  not  find  it  practicable  to  use  our  ships  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  tnat  is  a  regular  commodity  that  must  be  transported  all  the  time. 
The  inducements  offered  have  not  led  to  the  production  of  colliers. 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  said  that  there  were  so  lew  American  ships  that 
it  is  not  an  inducement.  This  50  per  cent  over  the  foreign  bid  to 
carry  coal  intermittently,  because  it  is  not  a  steady  business  by  any 
means,  has  not  been  sufficient. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  had  the  honor  of  reporting  the  bill  which  was 
enacted 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  want  to  susgest  to  him  that  if  he 
did  not  get  any  more  than  $15,000,000  to  aid  the  merchant  marine 
it  would  help  some. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  I  reported  the  bill  which  gave  the  American  ships 
the  privilege  of  carrying  the  Army  and  Navy  supplies  in  American 
vessels,  subject  to  the  conditicwi  that  the  rates  should  be  reasonable, 
and  that  the  department  should  only  have  the  authority  to  employ 
foreign  vessels  when  the  rates  were  unreasonable.  I  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  The 
statement  was  then  made  to  us,  and  our  conmiittee  acted  upon  that 
basis,  tliat  we  would  assist  greatly  in  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  and  a  ^arantee  was  given  to  us  by  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  interests  that  if  that  bill  should  pass  it  would  create 
quite  a  number  of  new  ships  to  assist  in  the  building  up  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Ten  years  ago,  I  think.  That  statement  being  true, 
how  much  has  that  bill  or  act  assisted  in  the  development  of  the 
merchant  marine,  as  we  were  promised  it  would  do  by  the  American 
shipping  interests  and  the  shipbuilders.  Do  you  know  of  any  ships 
that  were  constructed  because  of  its  provisions? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  specifically ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  these  gentlemen  were  mistaken  when  they  made 
those  statements  to  us? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  imagine  they  were. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  If  the  monopoly  that  was  prac- 
tically given  by  our  laws  to  American  boats  in  the  coastwise  trade 
has  not  built  up  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  if  it  be  true 
that  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  such  boats  to  handle  the 
entire  business,  do  you  think  that  the  question  of  free  tolls  through 
the  canal  will  be  a  more  important  factor  in  giving  such  encourage- 
ment^ if  it  should  be  obtained,  than  what  weliave  already  done  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  American  merchant  marine  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  more  important, 
but  it  would  be  a  factor.    I  am  quite  satisfied  of  that. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Can  you  give  us  any  impression  as 
to  what  extent  it  would  become  a  factor  in  the  building  of  ships? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  as  to  percentage,  but  this  is  a  fact  that  I 
have  not  touched  on  before,  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the 
Gt)vemment  must  depend  in  time  of  war  upon  American  ships  to 
help  them  out  in  the  matter  of  the  transportation  of  material,  coal,  etc. 
The  few  colliers  and  transports  owned  by  the  Government  would  be 
entirely  insufficient  to  hanole  supplies  for  the  neeis  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  they  would  have  to  fall  back,  as  they  did  before,  upon  the 
merchant  ships,  and  it  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  profitable 
investment  for  this  Government  to  aid  American  shipping  if  for  no 
other  reason  that  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  two  lines  of  inquiry  upon  which  I  would 
like  for  you  to  give  us  some  information ;  the  first  is  with  reference 
to  the  treaty  agreement  relative  to  the  toll  charges  and  use  of  the 
canal.  In  view  of  the  treaty  a^eement,  would  you  say  that  it  is 
possible  for  this  Government  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  anybody  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  So  far  as  I  have  read  and  inquired  into  the  matter, 
I  believe  it  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  possible  under  the 
treaty  for  Congress  to  make  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  Ainerican 
ships. 
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Mr.  Knowland.  But  you  do  ilot  mean  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
rebate  the  tolls? 

Mr.  Stevens.  By  paying  a  subsidiy  we  could  do  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly.  The  Secretary  of 
State  stated  that  you  could  not  resort  to  that  subterfuge. 

Mr.  EiCHARDSON.  Do  you  mean  by  paying  the  American  ships  by 
the  Government;  that  is,  taking  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  the  ships? 

Mr.  McGregor.  In  effect,  that  is  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  was  discussing  the  question  of  what  the  treaty  is. 
I  assume  that  the  treaty  prohibits  any  discrimination  in  favor  of 
American  vessels.  Now  it  is  a  canal  our  people  have  constructed  for 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  it  is  a  world  enterprise,  although  we 
have  constructed  it  and  have  charge  of  it.  Now,  we  hav6  made 
treaties  that  this  commerce  shall  be  treated  on  equal  terms.  If  we 
now  discriminate  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  suggested 
by  the  chairman,  in  favor  of  our  own  commerce  passing  through  the 
canal  and  discriminate  against  foreign  commerce  passing  tlS^ough 
the  canal,  will  not  the  foreign  nations  object  to  that  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Naturally,  they  would. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  in  answer  to  these  objections  we  pay  no  attention 
to  them,  do  you  not  think  that  the  foreign  nations  will  discriminate 
against  our  trade  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  done,  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  purposes? 

Mr.  McGregor.  They  are  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  they  not  still  further  do  it? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  could  not  discriminate  against  our  ships,  be- 
cause we  have  not  many,  but  they  could  discriminate  against  our 
commerce  and  injure  our  commerce  far  more  than  the  American 
commerce  would  he  benefited  or  helped  by  any  such  small  discrimina- 
tion as  the  remission  of  tolls  for  passing  through  the  canal.  Have 
you  considered  that? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  just  as  you  put  it,  except,  as  I  say,  that  I  can 
not  understand  why  the  United  States  Government  does  not  foster 
the  merchant  marine  if  it  is  to  be  required  by  the  United  States  in 
time  of  extremity. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  get 
into  a  controversy  here  about  the  construction  of  the  treaty  with 
England,  or  even  ask  the  witness  for  an  opinion  about  it ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  record  ought  to  go  without  a  suggestion  that 
probably  England  and  the  other  nations  could  not  be  heard  to  com- 
plain about  what  we  did  with  reference  to  our  coastwise  trade.  It 
has  appealed  to  me  more  as  a  case  of  what  we  call  damnum  absque 
injuria. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  that  connection,  I  understand  the  chairman 
to  say  that  the  State  Department  has  ruled  that  we  can  not  rebate 
the  tolls. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  it  had  been  ruled,  but  the  news- 
papers quoted  him  as  saying  that 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  think  the  contrary  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  by  several  officials  that,  while 
we  could  not  discriminate  directly,  we  could  pay  the  money  out  of 
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the  Treasury;  and  the  newqmpeft  reported  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  saying  that  he  did  not  want  to  resort  to  subterfuge. 

Mr.  Knowland.  It  was  simply  a  newspaper  story? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  tiiis:  I  think  every 
patriotic  American  desires  to  see  the  merchant  marine  improved 
wherever  it  can  be  dcme  properly.  Yestarday  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  practically  advocated  a  plan  by  which  the  United  Stat^  should 
purchase  or  should  have  constructed  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels 
to  transport  its  coal  from  American  ports — probably  Atlantic  ports — 
to  the  Isthmus  to  supply  the  Navy  and  the  merchant  marine  in  their 
traffic  through  the  Isthmus.  Now,  if  the  United  States  does  that  it 
would  probably  have  a  monopoly  of  such  transportation  and  would 
take  ttuit  business  away  from  private  transportation  lines.  Now, 
which  would  tend  to  buUd  up  the  merchant  marine  more,  to  have  the 
United  States  to  build  about  20  vessels  and  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  American  ports  to  the  Isthmus,  or  leave 
it  open  to  the  competition  of  American  vessels  and  encourage  the 
building  of  ships  by  private  shipyards  wherever  it  might  be  done 
to  the  test  advantage? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  listened  yesterday  to  a  good  deal  of  what  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  to  say,  and,  in  so  far  as  he  advocated  the 
building  of  colliers  for  the  general  use  of  the  Navy,  I  certainly  am 
in  sympathy  with  him.  We  have  very  few  colliers  at  the  present 
time,  but  as  to  adding  to  the  number  oif  colliers  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  the  carrying  of  coal  to  the  Isthmus  as  an  economi- 
cal principle,  I  do  not  agree  with  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  do  not  think  the  Grovemment  by  the  employ- 
ment of  colliers  of  its  own  could  carrjr  coal  as  advantageously  as 
private  individuals  could  do  through  private  contract? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  used  col- 
liers for  its  own  purposes  would  it  not  be  profitable  to  have  them 
engaged  in  time  of  peace  in  hauling  this  coal  rather  than  keep  them 
idle?    Would  it  not  be  economy  to  keep  them  in  use? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  they  would  be  no  good  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Driscolj^.  He  said  he  wanted  them  in  time  of  war,  and,  there- 
fore, they  should  be  occupied  as  a  matter  of  economy,  in  time  of 
peace,  hauling  this  coal.     Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  for  this  reason:  In  times  of  peace  private 
vessels  are  engaged  in  their  usual  vocations,  and  these  vessels  could 
be  utilized  in  times  of  war  by  the  Government  without  any  additional 
cost  to  the  Government  over  the  operation  of  their  own  ships.  As 
to  the  cost  of  carrying  coal  by  private  vessels  as  against  those  of 
the  Government,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  privately 
owned  vessels  can  do  it  more  economically  than  can  the  Government 
colliers. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why? 

Mr.  McGregor.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  collier  is  a  much 
more  expensive  vessel. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  of  heavier  construction  I 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why? 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Because  the  quarters  of  the  naval  officers  are  much 
larger,  and  are  constructed  along  naval  lines,  which,  of  course,  call 
for  the  highest  type  of  engineering  construction  and  mechanical  skill. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  demand  more  space  and  better  work? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir ;  much  better  work. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  more  space  is  provided  for  quarters  than  in 
the  merchant  vessels? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  the  cost  of  a  collier  runs  to  about  $1,- 
125,000. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  would  a  merchant  collier  cost? 

Mr.  McGregor.  A  $600,000  collier  would  be  a  dandy. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  And  of  the  same  tonnage? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Why  should  not  the  Government  build  colliers,  as 
you  state  they  can  be  built,  for  $600,000?  Why  should  not  the  Gov- 
ernment build  its  colliers  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  Government  requires  a  vessel  of  more  ex- 
pensive construction. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  would  build  the  same  kind  of  vessel  for  the 
Government  at  the  same  price  as  you  would  for  a  private  line? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  there  not  be  a  difference  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  hours  of  labor,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Well,  the  vessel  would  be  entirely  different  in  type. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  merchant  vessels  could  not  be  used  very  well  for 
naval  colliers? 

Mr.  McGregor.  It  could  carry  the  coal,  but  in  other  respects  it 
would  be  a  different  type  of  vessel  from  the  Navy  collier. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  How  much  cheaper  could  you  carry  the  coal  for 
the  Navy  than  it  could  be  carried  in  the  Government  colliers,  as 
advocated  by  Secretary  Meyer? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Would  there  be  any  considerable  difference  in  cost? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  Secretary  Meyer's  idea  was 
that  these  colliers  should  load  coal  and  go  down  to  the  Isthmus  with 
it,  discharge  the  coal  and  come  back  light.  In  other  words,  they 
would  utilize  only  one-half  the  ability  of  the  vessel  to  earn  revenue. 
Now,  with  merchant  vessels,  the  situation  is  different.  They  would 
load  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  and  unload  at  the  Isthmus,  and  then 
proceed  along  the  coast  to  get  cargo  and  come  back  with  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  private  ships 
to  do  the  work.  As  I  understand  it,  from  what  I  have  read  and 
from  the  bills  that  have  been  introduced  in  Congress,  the  proposition 
is  that  Congress  shall  in  one  way  or  another  give  to  these  ships  their 
tolls  through  the  canal.  But  one  consideration  for  that  is  that  in 
time  of  war,  when  the  Government  needs  the  vessels,  it  has  the 
privilege  of  buying  these  ships  at  a  price  to  be  reached  by  arbitra- 
tion, which  is  usually  very  liberal,  and  the  privilege  of  exercising 
that  right  at  any  time  the  Government  desires,  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  proposition  is.  Would  that  be  cheaper?  All  the  publicists  I 
notice  now  are  very  optomistic,  and  say  there  will  be  a  50  years' 
period  of  peace.  Divide  that  by  four,  and  say  there  will  be  12  years 
of  peace. 
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Now,  one  of  these  diips  of  4,000  tons  goes  through  the  canal  twice 
a  month  for  a  year;  that  would  be  $8,000  per  month,  or  $96,000  a 
year.  For  12  years  it  would  amount  to  $1,126,000.  Now,  in  the  re- 
mission of  these  tolls,  we  have  already  paid  you  for  the  4,000-ton 
ship,  which  you  say  can  be  built  for  $600,000 — ^we  have  already  paid 
you  for  that  ship  $1,125,000.  Now,  at  the  end  of  12  years  ttie  only 
privilege  we  have  is  to  take  it  and  depend  on  some  method  of  arbi- 
tration to  fix  the  price.  In  the  meantime,  vou  have  not  given  the 
Government  any  freight,  because  you  have  charged  them  like  evenr- 
body  else,  and.  indeSi,  you  can  get  60  per  cent  more  under  Mr. 
Stevens'  law,  it  the  Secretary  should  decide  that  it  escapes  the  impu- 
tation of  being  unreasonable  or  exorbitant 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  ought  to  be  limited.  The  Government  ^ould 
limit  its  claim  to  take  these  vessels,  or  take  tiiis  use,  only  at  five  years 
of  age.     That  sort  of  thing  should  not  go  on  ad  infiiiitum. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  a  question  which  I  think  is  important  You 
stated  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  chairman  that  you  agreed 
with  the  contention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  !Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, that  it  would  not  be  economical  for  a  vessel  of  less  than  4,000 
tons  to  pass  through  the  canal.     Now,  please  state  why  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Because  the  trip  is  a  reasonably  long  one.  Assum- 
ing that  it  goes  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  it  would  take  a 
very  large  part  of  the  vessel's  carrying  capacity  to  carry  the  coal, 
and  she  would  be  able  to  earn  very  little  over  operating  expenses.  In 
other  words,  the  operating  expenses  would  be  disproportionate  to  the- 
eaming  capacity. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  stated  that  there  were  not  many  ships  now  in 
use  that  could  be  used  profitably  through  the  Penama  Canal ;  that  is, 
that  there  were  not  many  in  excess  of  4,000  tons  capacity. 

Mr.  Gould.  Do  these  questions  necessarily  apply  to  steam  vessels 
only? 

Mr.  McGregor.  We  are  eliminating  the  sailing  vessels  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Your  personal  interest  in  this  matter  is  that  you 
are  a  ship  builder,  and  that  anything  that  is  of  advantage  to  Ameri- 
can shipping  will  improve  the  shipbuilding  business  in  uiis  country? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  am  in  the  shipbuilding  business,  and,  naturally, 
would  benefit  by  those  improved  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  might  not  look  with  such  favor  on  the 
proposition  if  you  did  not  believe  it  would  improve  your  business? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent. 

The   Chairman.  Where  do  you  procure  material  for  building 


Mr.  McGregor.  On  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Chairman.  American  material  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  the  market  for  such  a  material 
affected  by  the  tariff  law  ?  You  say  you  use  domestic  material,  and 
is  not  that  nrotected  highly  ? 

Mr.  McCjregor.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  principal  item 
entering  into  the  construction  of  vessels  now  is,  of  course,  steel. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have-j-1  do  not  mean  so  much 
on  your  business  as  on  the  proposition  of  building  up  the  American 
merchant  marine — what  effect  would  it  have  if  shipbuilding  material 
and  ships  were  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  if  we  were  allowed  to  ex- 
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port  free  shipbuilding  material  and  put  ships  in  register  purchased 
from  abroad?  Would  not  that  buud  up  the  American  merchant 
marine? 

Mr.  McGregor.  They  would  not  be  American  vessels  if  they  were 
foreign  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  would  be  under  the  American  flag,  and 
would  be,  imdoubtedly,  American  ships.  Would  not  that  help  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Then  all  our  shipyards  would  be  converted  into 
repair  yards. 

The  Chairman.  You  intimate  in  your  answer  that  if  we  should 
put  on  the  free  list  or  reduce  the  duty  on  shipbuilding  material  and 
permit  the  purchase  and  register  of  foreign  built  vessels,  that  there 
would  be  no  ships  built  in  Ajnerican  shipyards. 

Mr.  McGregor.  No  American  shipyards  could  build  ships.  That 
would  not  interfere  with  material 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can yards  could  not  build  smps,  or  could  not  make  as  much  profit 
as  now  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  As  a  physical  possibility,  of  course,  they  could 
build  ships,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  these  questions  in  order  to  bring 
up  a  tariff  discussion,  but  the  original  suggestion  you  started  out 
with  was  that  you  wanted  to  build  up  tne  American  merchant 
marine  and  have  ships  under  the  American  flag.  I  would  like  for 
you  to  answer  whether  or  not  it  would  increase  the  number  of  ships 
floating  the  American  flag  to  place  shipbuilding  material  and  foreign- 
built  diips  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  McGregor.  It  would  increase  the  number  of  ships  flying  the 
American  flag. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  been  able  to  beat  the 
world  in  the  matter  of  structural  steel,  and  that  wherever  American 
manufacturers  have  undertaken  to  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers, they  have  been  able  to  underbid  the  world  on  structural  steel  ? 
Is  not  that  true?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  certain  foreign  bridge-con- 
struction work  American  steel  manufacturers  have  underbid  foreign 
bidders?  I  have  been  informed  that  in  furnishing  the  rails  that 
went  into  the  construction  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad,  American 
bidders  underbid  the  English  bidders.  I  would  like  to  get  your 
judgment  on  that 

Mr.  McGregor.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  have  heard  the  matter 
discussed  very  recently,  the  supply  of  iron  ore  in  Europe  is  very 
rapidly  decreasing  or  disappearing  altogether.  Therefore,  they  are 
not  as  able  as  they  formerly  were  to  maintain  lower  prices.  The 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  developing  their  supplies 
and  their  methods  and  machinery,  and  they  do  compete  very  success- 
fullv  with  foreign  material. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  that  is  true,  then  why  could  not  the  American 
shipbuilders  compete  in  the  building  of  ships  with  any  other  ship- 
yards in  the  world?  Shipbuilding  involves  the  use  of  structural 
steel,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  reason  they  can  not  compete  is 
because  the  element  of  labor  entering  into  the  production  of  steel 
is  very  small,  whereas  the  element  of  labor  entering  into  the  building 
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of  a  ship  is  very  large,  while  the  rate  of  wages  paid  aln^oad  is  about 
one-third  of  what  we  pay. 

Mr.  Caloer.  If  your  men  would  work  for  the  same  pay,  you  could 
compete? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  not  the  element  of  labor  enter  largely  into 
the  production  of  steel? 

Mr.  Stevens.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  importance  alcm^  the 
same  line,  and  I  believe  the  witness  should  answer  Mr.  Hamilton^ 
question.  Mr.  Hamilton  should  be  permitted  to  put  that  question 
to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  not  the  element  of  labor  enter  very  lai^ely 
into  the  production  of  all  sorts  of  building  or  structural  steel  just 
the  same  as  the  element  of  labor  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  steel 
used  in  the  building  of  ships? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  it  is  done  by  machinery.  Blast-fumaoe 
and  open-hearth  furnace  men  are  v&ry  few  in  number,  as  compared 
with  the  tonnage  and  the  value  of  the  output  This  work  is  d<Hie  by 
mechanical  operation;  the  cars  are  upturned  by  machinery  as  they 
come  in  the  yard  and  they  are  skidded  along  on  trucks,  so  the  ele- 
ment of  labor  is  a  very  small  factor  as  compared  with  the  labor 
involved  in  the  production  of  a  fine  ship. 

Mr.  Covington.  Let  us  come  back  to  the  question  of  tolls  on  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  want  to  ask  two  or  three  questions.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  steamship  lines  are  beinff  operated 
between  Pacific  coast  ports,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus,  that 
are  transporting  freight  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  And  are  there  not  also  on  the  Atlantic  side,  steam- 
ship lines  which  transport  freight  frcHn  Panama  to  the  United  States 
at  a  profit? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  All  freight  at  the  present  time  going  across  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  side,  by  that  route,  has  to  be  transshipped? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  either  at  Panama  or  via  the  Tehuantepec 
route. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  believe  it  is  estimated  that  the  present  cost  of 
transportation  across  the  Isthmus,  including  the  transshipping,  is 
about  $8  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  From  what  port? 

Mr.  Covington.  It  does  not  matter.  I  believe  they  have  a  system 
of  through  rates,  and  it  makes  very  little  difference.  Now,  that  is 
about  $8  per  ton.  Now,  the  lowest  possible  railroad  rates  frcMn  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast  are  around  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  pig  iron  is  about  $10  a  ton.  It  is  accord- 
ing to  the  classification.  The  structural  steel  we  received  by  the 
American-Hawaiian  Line  was  on  a  rate  of  65  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  as  against  a  railroad  rate  of  80 
cents  per  100  pounds,  but  entering  into  the  American-Hawaiian  rates 
are  some  incidental  charges  that  bring  it  up  to  about  $13  per  ton. 

Mr.  Covington.  Then,  with  that  rate  on  structural  steel,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  will  be  largely  transported  by  steamers,  and 
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with  a  higher  rate  on  other  classes  of  freight,  even  with  $1  per  ton 
canal  tolls  added  to  the  cost  of  transportation  trom  the  Pacific  to 
the  East  coast,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
would  not  that  practically  put  the  transcontinental  railroads  out  or 
the  through  business?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  ship  lines  are 
now  able  to  have  this  freight  transshipped  at  the  Isthmus,  and  realize 
a  profit  at  the  present  ireight  rate,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  transshipping  this  freight  is  vastly  more  than 
the  canal  tolls  would  be,  would  not  these  ships  be  able  to  transport 
this  freight,  and  pay  the  $1  toll,  and  still  realize  a  large  profit  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  the  railroad  companies  would  have  to  charge? 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  is  true,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  get  the  same  ton  on  the  railroad  that  you 
get  by  the  vessels?    Is  it  the  same  amount  on  the  vessel? 
■  Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir ;  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Covington.  Do  not  some  of  the  vessels  at  the  present  time 
make  rates  on  the  basis  of  a  2,240-pound  ton  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them ;  but  not  in  interstate  trade. 
That  applies  in  oversea  traffic,  but  not  in  coastwise  traffic. 

Mr.  Covington.  The  tonnage  rates  at  the  present  time  are  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds 

Mr.  McGregor.  On  foreign  lines. 

Mr.  Covington.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroads  calculate 
on  2,000  pounds? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  So  there  is  no  discrimination  against  ships  by  the 
present  method  of  calculating  tons,  as  between  railroad  and  water 
shipments? 

Mr.  McGregor."  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  use  the  space  ton  of  40  cubic  feet? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir ;  it  is  entirely  by  weight. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  it  is  your  position  or  contention  that  at 
present  the  American-owned  vessels  that  do  a  coastwise  business  are 
practically  all  of  such  small  capacity  as  not  to  be  able  to  go  through 
the  canal,  when  it  is  opened  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  then,  at  the  present  time  no  foreign  vessels  can 
enter  upon  our  coastwise  business? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sims.  And,  then,  if  the  canal  was  finished  to-day  and  ready  for 
operation,  the  coastwise  business  of  the  United  States  would  be  abso- 
lutely shut  off  from  making  use  of  that  canal  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  American-owned  ships  that  are  capable  of  doing  it,  and  for- 
eign ships  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  we  would  necessarily,  in  order  to  have  this  coast- 
wise business  conducted,  have  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  our  coast- 
wise navigaticm  laws? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Would  not  that  fact  alone  stimulate 
the  building  of  American  ships  to  handle  the  heavy  coastwise  business 
through  the  canal? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  know  of  no  American  company  at  the  present 
day  that  is  contemplating  or  building  ships  in  anticipation  ox  addi- 
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tional  business  through  the  Panama  Canal,  except  one,  and  that  is 
the  American-Hiwaiian  Steamship  Co.  They  are  building  five  new 
vessels. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  in  order  that  the  people  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  same  rates  on  their  coastwise  busmess  that  the  foreigners  have, 
will  we  not  be  compelled — unless  American  vessels  are  constructed 
to  use  the  canal — to  repeal  the  coastwise  laws,  or  else  the  people  will 
have  no  benefit  from  the  building  of  the  canal,  and  will  be  c<Mnpelled 
to  resort  to  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  I  said  in  the  b^inning  that 
that  would  be  the  danger  we  would  find  ourselves  in  when  the 
Panama  Canal  was  opened,  that  we  would  have  no  ships  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  that  there  would  be  a  cry  raised  that  foreign  vessels 
should  be  admitted  to  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  propositicm  is  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  American  ships  to  proceed  with  the  business  when  the  canal  is 
opened  that  the  Government  shall  at  once  announce  that  it  will  give 
a  bonus  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  ton  to  all  vessels 
that  go  through  the  canal  under  the  American  flag  in  order  that 
some  patriotic  gentlemen  may  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
that  bonus  and  build  some  ships. 

Mr.  McGregor.  But  accept  the  other  phase  of  it  which  I  presented ; 
I  suggested  that  it  was  advisable  for  the  Government  to  provide  a 
merchant  marine  for  emergencies. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  want  to  correct  one  statement  that  was  made  in 
the  prospectus  which  Mr.  Martin  read  from^  issued  by  Mr.  Baker, 
relative  to  the  shipment  of  fruit  from  San  Francisco.  I  want  to 
call  attention  here  to  an  article  by  Prof.  Johnson — ^if  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  quoting  him  while  he  is  present — who,  I  think,  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  an  expert  upon  Panama  Canal  questions.  He  says  in  a 
recent  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletins,  of  New  York,  January  3, 1912 : 

The  citrus  fruit  from  southern  California,  for  instance,  will  probably  be 
shipped  by  rail  for  the  most  part  after  the  canal  is  opened. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Well,  these  figures  in  this  prospectos 
which  I  read  were  quoted — now  let  me  quote  this  frcMn  tne  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer : 

The  actual  cost  of  moving  goods  by  water  from  the  Atlantic  seacoast  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  when  the  canal  is  completed,  will  be  far  below  the  actual  cost  of 
moving  freight  by  rail. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  The  witness  has  stated  practically 
that  we  have  no  ships  of  the  right  dimensions  or  tonnage  to  encage 
in  this  coastwise  trade  through  the  canal,  and  that  he  knows  of  but 
one  company  that  is  preparing  to  build  ships  for  that  trade.  Now, 
considering  the  fact  that  ships  will  be  required  in  that  business,  why 
is  it,  in  your  judgment,  that  no  preparation  is  being  made  to  build 
larger  ships  for  that  service  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  just  what 
the  canal  has  in  the  future  for  the  shipping  interests,  and  I  suppose 
they  are  naturally  slow  about  investing  their  money  until  they  see 
what  the  outcome  is  to  be. 
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The  Chairmak.  Would  they  not  also  lose  the  advantage  of  this 
pressure  on  Congress  if  they  started  to  build  diips  before  this  dif- 
xerential  was  determined  oni 

Mr.  McGbegor.  This  matter  of  tolls  is  one  that  has  its  effect. 

Mr.  GrouLD.  Why  could  not  sailing  vessels  carrying  over  4,000  tons 
afford  to  go  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  McGregor.  There  are  none  of  that  capacity ;  they  are  not  of 
that  size. 

Mr.  Gould.  Oh,  we  have  some. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFIXR  RECESS.    , 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  2  o'clo<i  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  A.  MoOBEOOS— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  understand  .you  have  some  further 
questions  for  this  witness. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question,  following 
up  the  last  question,  perhaps,  before  we  adjourned,  or  one  among 
the  last.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  no  shipbuilding 
concerns  now  constructing  ships  that  would  be  used  through  the 
canal  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  McGregor.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  you  are  asking  that  we  give  you  free  tolls? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  if 
we  give  you  free  toUage  that  that  would  be  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  cause  shipbuilding  concerns  to  build  ships  for  use  through  the 
canal? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  think  so.  This  is  the  answer  I  would  like  to 
make  to  your  question:  The  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  and  has  been  some  years  at  a  pretty  low  ebb.  No  ordinary 
individual  can  enter  into  the  ship-operating  business,  and  it  is  nat- 
urally ccmfined  to  syndicates  or  companies  of  considerable  means; 
and  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  induce  capital  to  invest  in  the  build- 
ing of  American  ships  unless  they  have  some  inducement.  Now, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  of  this  question  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  merchant  marine  for  s(xne  years  back,  and 
particularly,  I  think,  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  at  San  Francisco, 
where  I  come  from,  and  I  think  the  people  out  there  are  asking  for 
and  looking  for  some  encouragement,  or  some  beginning,  that  might 
later  on  prove  to  be  not  necessary  for  all  time.  1  do  not  think  that 
the  American  shipowning  companies  or  the  shipbuilders  should  be 

Erotected  for  time  immemorial,  because  it  would  not  be  necessary, 
ut  I  do  think  that  at  the  present  time  you  should  reestablish  and 
rehabilitate  that  business,  because  they  need  some  encouragement. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  you  think  this  differential  of  $1  per  ton  in  tolls 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  that  condition? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be  a  considerable  induce- 
ment 
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Mr.  Hahlin.  DoYoa  think  it  woald  be  a  sufficient  inducement! 

Mr.  McGbegor.  Tnat  is  all  this  committee  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  canal  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  is  to  get  that  much  trom  this  com- 
mittee and  as  mudi  more  fr<Mn  other  committees  as  you  can? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  your  idea,  represaiting  at 
least  one  shipbuilding  concern,  that  the  shipyards  would  be  satis- 
fied with  that  one  concession,  or  do  they  want  something  else? 

Mr.  McGreoob.  Wdl,  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  that 
would  be  sufficient    It  would  depend  upon  how  it  would  work  out. 

Mr.  Hamun.  You  are  pretty  well  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  that 
they  would  want  somethmg  else? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  exactly  that,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  at 
thepresent  time  that  wanting  more  would  not  be  a  possibility. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  think  that  there  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  people  if  these  tolls  were  r^nitted  in  the  form  of 
cheaper  freight  rates? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  people  more  easily  procure  dbeaper 
freight  rates  by  modifying  the  navigation  laws  so  as  to  permit  for- 
eim  ships  to  participate  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Very  likely  they  could. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  That  would  be  the  most  certain  way,  so  far  as  the 
people  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  subject  upon  which  you  could 
give  us  information,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  ship  measurement  and 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  an  uncertainty  now  relative  to  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  respecting  tolls  and  charges  on  the  canal;  as  to  what  the 
toll  should  be;  as  to  what  vessels  and  trade  it  should  be  applied,  and 
a  general  uncertainty  as  to  the  policy  of  discriminating  or  not'dis- 
cruninating  against  different  classes  of  ships.  Is  not  this  imcertarnty 
considered  oy  capitalists  before  they  invest  in  large  enterprises  of  this 
character? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  matter  should  be  made  definite  and  certain,  if 
the  policy  of  Congress  should  be  declared  and  everybody  knew  it, 
would  it  not  help  business? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knowuand.  If  you  are  going  to  take  up  the  measurement  mat- 
ter, prior  to  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question :  Do  you  not  also 
thinK,  Mr.  McGregor,  that  in  taxing  interstate  commerce^  we  are 
entering  upon  an  entirely  new  policy  m  this  country?  For  instance, 
in  all  the  development  or  our  nvers  and  harbors  we  have  njBver  taxed 
shipping,  and  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  except 
as  a  war  measure,  that  we  have  ever  advocated  a  tex  upon  interstate 
commerce. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  a  witness  as  to  the  history  of  legislation 
in  the  past,  I  ask  you  to  perfect  that  stetement  by  saying  that  we  have 
never  discriminated  against  commerce — the  commerce  of  a  Nation  or 
people — on  our  rivers  and  harbors.  All  the  world  may  navigate 
them  without  charge. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  want  to  ask  this  cjuestion,  before  we 
leave  the  matter  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  that  is,  if  the  witness  is 
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able  to  say  what  in  his  opinion  would  be  the  result  of  the  repeal  of 
our  navigation  laws  on  American  shipbuilding!  Do  you  think  it 
would  put  our  shipbuilders  out  of  business,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
might  be  required  to  build  Government  vessels?  Do  you  think  they 
would  be  wholly  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  shipbuilders  if  the 
American  shipowners  could  go  abroad  and  buy  foreign  ships  and 
secure  American  registry,  and  operate  them  under  the  ASierican  flagf 

Mr.  McGregor.  They  could  not  compete  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  if  they  would  get  along  with 
shorter  profits  they  coula  demonstrate  an  ability  to  build  these  ships  f 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  in  years  where  a  ship- 
building company  has  paid  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  The  Amer- 
ican shipbuilders  have  taught  the  English  and  foreign  shipbuilders 
something  in  the  line  of  improvement  in  the  building  of  ships.  For 
instance,  the  pneumatic  riveting  hammers.  We  do  almost  all  of  our 
riveting  by  pneumatic  hammers. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  teach  them  all  the  tricks,  but  still  they 
can  beat  you  buildii^  ships? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir.  They  pay  mechanics  not  more  than  $9 
per  week,  and  we  pay  them  $4  per  day. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  McGregor.  In  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  B[nowland.  If  you  could  pay  the  same  wages,  you  could  com- 
pete with  them  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  different  kinds  of  statistics  on  that  sub- 
ject, as  you  are  aware. 

Mr.  McGregor.  These  are  Government  statistics. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  But  the  structural  steel  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  ships  can  be  made  by  American  manufacturers  in  competition 
with  the  German  and  English  manufacturers? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.^  And  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
material  for  ships  that  the  difference  comes  in? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  in  the  steel,  because,  as  I  said,  the  amount  of 
labor  entering  into  the  production  of  steel  as  compared  with  its  value 
is  very  small,  but  when  it  goes  into  finished  articles  about  a  ship,  they 
are  very  expensive,  because  a  larger  element  of  labor  is  involved. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation,  upon  the  subject  of  the  subsidization  of  lines 
through  the  Suez  Canalj  that  the  cheapest  labor  obtained  in  countries 
where  the  ships  are  subsidized,  and  that  would  suggest  to  a  landlubber 
like  myself  the  question  of  whether  shippinjg  is  a  business  or  a  charity. 

The  Chairman.  Or  an  elemosinary  institution. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  appear  from  the  Be- 
port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  that  the  countries  that  have 
the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world  can  not  compete  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness without  subsidy.  Where  labor  is  cheapest,  they  have  the  free 
tolls  and  subsidies  and,  of  course,  nobody  would  contend  that  Eng- 
land is  the  cheapest  labor  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
England  does  that  or  intends  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  In  paying  subsidies? 

The  Chairman.  Or  tolls  through  the  canaL 
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Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  think  he  names  England — it  amounts 
to  a  subsidy,  because  they  indirectly  compensate  canal  ships. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  informed  that  England  and  Qermany 
do  not  expressly  paj  tolls  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  will  not 
pay  tolls  through  this. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Perhaps  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  terms. 
England  pays  for  mail  and  admiralty  subvention,  and  tnen  provides 
a  small  payment  for  men  or  apprentices  who  are  enlisted  or  in- 
dentured in  some  way  as  a  reserve  for  the  naval  service.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  England  pays. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  combine  all  of  them,  and  then 
do  this 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  The  point  is  that  England  claims  she 
gets  value  received  entirely  outside  of  the  canal  tolls. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  The  Commissicmer  of  Navigation  makes 
this  statement  in  reference  to  the  Suez  Canal : 

"  In  1910  the  total  tonnage  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  was 
16,581,900  net  tons.  The  fleet  of  the  British  Peninsula  &  Oriental 
Steamship  Co.  is  the  largest  using  the  canal,  its  tonna^  aggregating 
1 ,214,200  net  tons.  Its  last  printed  report  shows  that  its  Suez  Canal 
dues  on  ships  and  passengers  in  1910  were  367,989  pounds,  4  shil- 
lings, and  7  pence,  and  its  subsidies  297^43  pounds,  6  shillings,  and 
8  pence.  The  subsidy  is  paid  to  its  mail  steamers,  but  it  operated 
slower  boats." 

That  is  a  rather  ingenuous  statement  in  a  way.  It  conveys  the 
impression,  without  setting  it  as  an  absolute  fact,  that  the  Suez 
Canal  ships  are  subsidized  by  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  fact  is,  on  these  English  payments,  as  I  have 
stated,  and  it  would  work  out  that  they  would  receive  that  amount 
of  money  for  a  certain  service,  which  would  cover  the  tolls.  It 
might  not  be  earned ;  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  McGregor.  In  the  matter  of  measurements,  in  the  United 
States  we  speak  of  three  classes  of  tonnage  measurements,  that  is  to 
say,  displacement,  which  is  the  amount  or  cubic  feet  of  water  that 
the  ship  displaces  by  her  weight  in  the  water.  The  other  is  her 
gross  tonnage,  which  is  the  entire  inside  of  the  ship  below  certain 
decks,  and  the  other  is  the  net  or  carrying  space  ox  the  vessel,  the 
difference  between  net  and  gross  being  the  space  occupied  by  ihe 
engine,  boilers,  crew  space,  etc,  not  adapted  to  cargo  use.  Ordi- 
narily, net  tonnage  is  most  used  and  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
vessels. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Is  that  registered  tonnage! 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  net  register  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  register  tonnage  is  mostly  used, 
and  is  officially  in  use  by  Governments  and  places  where  measure- 
ments are  made,  and  where  charges  are  imposed,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?    Is  not  that  the  most  universal  form? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  think  so,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  is  there  not  quite  a  difference  in  net  registry 
found  by  vessels  going  into  different  ports  of  the  United  States  as 
measured  by  the  surveyors  of  the  different  ports? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  net  tonnage  is  calculated  when  the  vessel 
is  built.  You  take  Lloyd's  register,  and  it  gives  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  the  place  where  built,  her  gross  tonnage,  her  net  tonnage,  and 
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other  dimensions.  That  never  changes  unless  they  alter  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Stbvsns.  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  in  his  report, 
complains  that  the  measurements  made  at  certain  ports  are  different 
frcnn  those  at  other  ports. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  I  recall  it,  it  was  in  the  United  States.  He  now 
claims  that  there  is  a  great  complaint  and  recommends  a  dbange  in 
the  law  on  account  of  the  varying  interpretations  obtaining  in  the 
different  ports  of  the  United  States.  He  says  there  is  no  uniform 
standard,  and  that  he  has  no  power  to  compel  a  uniform  standard. 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  other  day  Chief  Engineer  McAllister^  of  the 
Revenue-Cutter  Service,  gave  us  a  very  interesting  discussion  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  block  displacement  system,  by  which  a  vessel 
resting  upon  the  water  on  entering  the  canal  could  be  measured. 
He  stated  that  the  measurements  could  be  had  by  its  length,  width, 
and  its  depth  in  the  water.  These,  multiplied  together  and  divided 
into  cubic  feet,  will  furnish  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  tolls. 
He  claimed  that  that  could  be  done  in  10  minutes  after  the  ship 
entered  the  canal. 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  advisable.  That  is 
something  new  and  unnecessary,  as  it  seems  to  me.  I  think  this, 
gross  tonnage  and  net  tonnage  are  universally  known,  and  tonnage 
calculations  are  readily  and  quickly  made,  and  the  result  would  be 
as  serviceable  as  any  other  means  that  could  be  devised.  To  work 
out  this  block  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  entirely  unnecessary 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  more  or  less  difficult 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  would  result  in  confusion? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  you  think,  furthermore,  that  this 

Eroposed  so-called  displacement  block  method  of  measurement  would 
ave  to  go  through  a  course  of  development,  just  ts  the  net  register 
tonnage  has,  with  which  all  ships  have  become  familiar,  and  that 
ther  might  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  difficulty  in  operating 
the  two  systems  together? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Please  explain  how  it  could  be  done.  In  building 
ships,  how  could  advantage  be  taken  of  the  block  system  of  measure- 
ment? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  is  objected  that  the  new  register  sys- 
tem is  very  susceptible  to — I  do  not  like  to  say  fraud — ^but  it  is  ob- 
jected that  when  making  the  plans  f©r  building  a  ship  which  is  to  be 
measured  by  net  register  tonnnage,  the  designers  can  build  ships 
along  new  lines  that  will  take  advantage  of  the  laws  on  the  subject 
just  laid  down. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  might  change  the  outside? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  understood  the  witness  referred  to,  Mr.  McAllister, 
to  say  that  a  ship  will  be  built  and  its  net  tonnage  fixed  by  measure- 
ment, such  as  you  speak  of,  and  after  it  is  put  in  commission  that  it 
might  be*changed  by  the  same  designer  in  a  way  that  would  increase 
the  net  tonnage,  x)ut  the  standard  for  that  ship,  as  to  net  tonnage,  has 
already  been  fixed  and  in  that  way  a  fraud  might  be  perpetrated. 
Can  that  be  done?    Is  that  possible? 
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Mr.  McGreooh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  he  stated  that  under  the  block  displao^nent 
system,  when  a  ship  ran  into  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  that  the  water 
line  would  be  measured,  the  depth  in  the  water  would  be  taken,  the 
beam  taken  and  multiplied  together  and  tho  cubic  feet  determined. 
He  stated  that  that  would  be  the  fairer  way,  because  then  no  kind  of 
deception  could  be  practiced  and  that  each  ship  would  be  charged 
according  to  the  tonnage  carried. 

Mr.  McGrboor.  However,  if  ships  are  altered  in  the  way  you 
speak  of 

Mr.  Hamun.  And  that  could  be  done! 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Did  he  speak  of  any  case  except  where  there  w«e 
fewer  sailors  or  employees  or  officers  on  the  ship  than  at  ihe  time  it 
was  measured  up! 

Mr.  Hamlin.  He  said  the  quarters  for  the  sailors  could  be  cut 
down. 

The  Chairman.  He  gave  us  several  instances  of  ships  that  have 
oarried  twice  as  many  tons  as  their  net  register  testified  to. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Any  ship  can  carry  more  than  its  net  register  t<m- 
nace. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  It  has  been  represented  repeatedly 
that  the  actual  carriage  in  tons  by  ships  is,  on  a  general  average,  in 
excess  of  their  net  register  tonnage. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  as  much  as  50  per  cent 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakote.  Is  it  not  as  much  as  100  per  cent 
sometimes;  that  is,  a  ship  registering  4,000  tons  may  by  carrying 
8,000  tons? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  see  how  that  would 
be  possible. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  If  a  net  registered  ton  space,  which  is 
100  cubic  feet,  is  filed  with  a  content  that  only  fills  35  cubic  feet, 
you  may  put  3  tons  in  that  space.  I  understand  that  35  cubic  feet 
of  salt  water  make  a  ton,  and  you  could  put  3  tons  of  salt  water  in 
the  space  of  a  net  register  ton. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  not  a  cargo  ton  40  cubic  feet! 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  2  J  of  these  tons  is  equal  to  a  net  register  tonf 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "cargo  tonnage''! 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  would  be  the  space  of  the  ship — ttie  net 
registered  tonnage  space  available  in  the  ship  for  carrying  cargo. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  the  same  as  net  tonnage? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  explain  why  a  vessel  would 
not  carry  100  per  cent  of  dead-weight  cargo  over  its  net  register 
tonnage.  It  could  not  be  done,  because  it  could  not  be  loaded  down 
below  a  certain  draft.  In  other  words,  a  vessel  could  not  carry  up 
to  her  capacity  in  pi«:  iron. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  In  order  to  get  a  concrete  example  in 
the  record  at  this  point,  if  a  ton  of  oranges  only  occupied  40  cubic 
feet-j  and  the  toll  rate  was  $1  per  net  registered  ton,  then,  as  a  matter 
of  lact,  that  fruit  would  only  pay  40  cents  per  ton  wherever  it  is 
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charged  on  tonnage,  as  it  is  ordinarily  measured.  It  would  only  pay 
40  cents  per  ton  instead  of  $1  per  ton? 

Mr.  McObeqor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maktin  of  Colorado.  So  that  the  actual  toll  on  this  traffic, 
while  apparently  $1  per  ton,  would  in  reality  be  only  40  cents  per 
ton  for  the  shipper? 

Mr.  McGbeoor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado.  And  to  the  transportation  company? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Ycs^  sir;  and  that  is  a  point  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  establishing  any  rate  of  tolls. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Would  not  the  bulk-displacement  system  be  a  fairer 
system  of  toUage,  because  it  would  be  paid  on  the  bulk  displacement, 
and  be  paid  on  the  weight  of  the  ship  with  its  cargo? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Suppose  a  vessel  went  through  the  canal  light, 
with  water  ballast,  and  lust  before  they  got  into  the  canal  they  shoula 
exhaust  their  water  ballast,  or  as  much  of  it  as  they  dared,  m  order 
to  j^o  through  the  canal  as  light  as  possible.  They  would  be  escaping 
legitimate  tolls. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  They  would  still  be  paying  on  the 
cargo  they  carried. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  We  would  not  want  to  charge  them  on  water  ballast 
if  thev  were  not  carrying  a  cargo  of  freight,  when  they  were  coming 
back  loaded. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  expense  of  going  through  the  canal  would  be 
just  as  much,  if  you  are  figuring  on  a  reimbursement  of  the  expense, 
when  the  ship  was  empty  as  when  loaded. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Suppose  a  foreign  ship  should  go  to  New  York, 
discharge  her  cargo,  and  go  through  the  canal  en  route  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  she  would  take  a  cargo  for  China  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  She  might  escape  toll  age  there- — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Collect  the  tolls,  and  then  if  she 
comes  back  loaded,  give  her  a  rebate. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Unaer  the  net  register  system,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible with  a  ship  loaded  with  furniture  to  be  really  overchargea  on 
the  tonnage,  because  it  would  occupy  so  much  space.  You  comd  not 
put  a  ton  of  furniture  in  the  net-tonnage  space  in  a  ship. 

Mr.  McGregor.  You  could  not  load  a  ship  entirely  with  light  stuff. 
It  must  have  a  properly  distributed  cargo,  with  some  stabilitVj  or 
otherwise  you  would  have  to  carry  water  ballast  or  some  other  kind. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  could  not  load  it  with  furniture  altogether? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  it  is  too  light 

Mr.  Driscoll.  How  much  difference  is  there  in  the  actual  net  ton- 
nage of  two  ships,  taking  the  extremes,  where  we  have  the  same 
length,  the  same  breadth  of  beam,  and  the  same  depth  in  the  water, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed? 
For  instance,  between  a  slow-going  ship  and  a  fast  ship,  how  much 
difference  might  there  be  with  the  same  outside  measurements? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Instead  of  answering  that  question,  I  would  like 
to  do  this:  Select  from  Lloyd's  register  10,  20,  or  50  ships,  French, 
English,  German,  or  American,  of  substantially  the  same  length, 
breadth,  and  draft,  and  submit  figures  of  their  net  and  gross  ton- 
nage. 

Mr.  Driscolu  The  difference  is  great,  is  it  nott 
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Mr.  MoGrbqor.  Not  very  great. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  You  understand,  I  am  not  talking  about  net  and 
gross  tonnage,  but  the  block  system  of  tonnage  as  compared  widi  net 
tonnage. 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  am  not  familiar  witk  the  block  system,  and  am 
unable  to  answer. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  In  making  up  the  registry  when 
the  ship  is  constructed,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  40  cubic  feet 
is  estimated  as  the  basis  of  net  tonnage? 

Mr.  McGregor.  One  hundred  cubic  feet 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Now,  taking  the  merchandise  as  it 
comes  upon  the  average,  as  handled  by  seagoing  vessels,  about  what 
space  upon  an  average  is  filled  up  by  a  ton  of  car^? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  can  not  answer  that;  that  is  a  question  for  a 
ship-operating  man. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota*  Upon  what  basis,  then,  is  100  cubic 
feet  made  the  standard  by  which  to  estimate  tonnage  space? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  That  was  arbitrary,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  ship  using  a  system  estimated  on  tnat  kind  of  basis  is 
likely  to  be  carrying  in  operation  vastly  more  actual  tonnage  than 
is  represented  by  the  net  register? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Undoubtedly,  when  fully  loaded. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  find  this  statement  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Navigation : 

Displacement  tonnage  includes,  as  indicated,  the  aToirdupois  weight  of  both 
the  ship  itself  in  the  water  and  evenrthing  on  board.  Dead-weight  tonnage 
covers  only  the  avoirdupois  weight  of  cargo  which  the  ship  can  carry. 

Of  course,  I  understand  by  the  words  "  can  carry,"  is  meant 

Mr.  McGregor  (interposing).  The  maximum  weight. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  The  gross  cubical  contents  of  the  in- 
closed part  of  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And,  of  course,  if  the  net  tonnage  multi- 
plied by  two  would  give  the  gross  tonnage,  so  to  speak,  then  the 
gross  tonnage  divided  by  two  would  give  the  net  tonnage? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  There  have  been  numerous  intima- 
tions of  that  character  in  the  practical  operation  of  ships^  such  as  I 
called  your  attention  to  a  moment  ago.  I  think  it  was  said  by  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  went  down  to  Panama  on  the  Colon  or  <7m- 
tobdl  that,  although  the  net  register  of  the  ship  was  6,000  tons,  it 
actually  carried  14,000  tons. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  6,000  net  register  tons  of  the  Cristobal  referred 
to  6,000  net  register  tons  of  100  cubic  feet  each. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Is  that  its  register? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  carried  11,000  tons  of  cement — 
11,000  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Well,  that  would  be  allowing  them 
in  operation  about  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  when  the  space  is  reduced  to  the  avoirdupois 
ton  there  would  be  a  complete  difference — 
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Mr.  Hahuk  (interposing).  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 
If  you  put  it  on  a  net  tonna^  basis,  as  I  understand  it,  a  ship  with 
5,000  net  tonnage  capacity  might  take  through  the  canal  8,000  actual 
tons? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir  j  and  she  would  without  question. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  yet  it  might  be  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  mer- 
chandise of  such  character  that  the  avoirdupois  ton  could  not  be 
placed  into  the  space  calculated  on  in  net  tonnage  and,  consequently, 
she  mi^t  have  to  nay  on  more  tons  than  she  actually  had  on  board. 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  because  the  cargo  could  not  be  of  one 
class  and  there  would  be,  under  any  circumstances,  if  the  vessel  were 
fully  loaded  up,  at  least  a  number  of  tons  equal  to  the  net  register 
tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  all  steel  or  hay! 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Then  would  there  be  any  case  in  which 
a  vessel  of  6,000  net  register  tonnage  would  have  only  5,000  actual 
tons  of  freight? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  think  so  because  if  the  toll  was  established 
upon  the  register  tonnage  of  the  vessel  they  would  not  want  to  go 
through  the  canal  paying  toll  upon  empty  space. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  They  would  be  sure  to  load  up  to  the 
net  register  tonnage? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  With  actual  cargo  of  that  weight? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  block  system  of 
measurement  would  be  unfair.    In  what  way  would  that  be  unfair? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  impression.  I  think 
it  is  something  that  is  new  and  unnecessary,  and  we  would  have  to 
become  educated  to  it. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Well,  that  means  progress.^ 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  progress. 
If  it  is,  as  a  ready  means  of  calculating  tolls,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  in  it  as  ccmipared  with  the  use  of  the  net  register  tonnage  or  the 
gross  tonnage. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Now,  if  Mr.  AUister's  measurements  could  be  taken 
in  10  minutes'  time,  and  that  would  be  taking  it  very  quickly,  would 
not  that  be  perfectly  fair  to  everybody,  regardless  of  now  the  ships 
would  be  loaded,  and  what  they  were  loaded  with? 

Mr.  McGregor.  You  speak  of  10  minutes.  Now,  you  must  have 
a  man  to  go  down  to  ascertain  to  what  line  the  ship  is  loaded  down. 
Ordinarily,  they  have  a  scale  showing  the  feet — six,  seven,  or  eight, 
or  whatever  it  is;  and  then  he  would  have  to  get  the  width  of  the 
vessel  at  that  point,  because  they  have  different  widths  in  the  different 
constructions.    It  seems  to  me  it  would  take  some  time. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  only  measurement  necessary  to  be  taken  would 
be  the  measurement  at  the  water  line,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Well,  that  would  be  the  main  one. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Because  the  water  lines  vary  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  We  have  certain  calculations  that  would  be 
standard. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  they  would  have  a  record  of  that  ship! 
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Mr.  McGregor.  But  that  ship  might  go  through  the  canal  only 
once  or  twice  at  long  intervals.  Others,  of  course,  would  use  the 
canal  r^ularly,  and  you  would  have  the  measurements. 

Mr.  I^TVENS.  In  the  bill  of  the  chairman,  and  in  other  bills  that 
have  been  presented,  there  is  a  provision  requiring  a  discrimination 
against  steamships  in  which  railroad  lines  are  interested.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  policy,  as  a  representative  business  man  from  the 
I^acific  coast  and  a  shipbuilder? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  railroads  are  the  best  customers  that  this 
country  has.  I  have  been  told  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  that  utilize  the  railroads  as  customers  represent  one-half  of 
the  total  manufactures  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  lines? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  true.  However,  without 
question,  the  railroads  are  the  most  important  customers  in  this 
country,  and  I  can  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  discrimination 
against  the  railroads  as  owners  of  ships  and  in  favor  of  those  not 
owned  by  people  interested  in  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  other  words,  you  want  all  the  competition  in  all 
the  lines  of  ships  that  you  can  get  through  that  canal,  and  you  do 
not  ask  who  owns  the  ships? 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  is  true.  Any  measure  of  that  kind,  restrict- 
ing or  prohibiting  the  railroads  from  using  the  canal,  looks  as  if 
the  Government  and  the  people  were  afraid  of  the  railroads,  or  that 
they  can  not  be  controlled  in  so  far  as  they  operate  ships. 

The  Chairman.  The  reasons  for  that  proviso  arose  out  of  the 
sentiment  that  was  engendered  by  the  railroads  in  freezing  out  the 
water  lines  on  the  rivers,  or  on  the  rivers  paralleling  the  railroads. 
In  many  instances  thev  put  steamboats  on  the  rivers  and  put  the  rates 
down  so  low  as  to  kill  the  other  steamboat  lines,  and  then  took  off 
their  own  steamboat  facilities  and  held  a  monopoly  of  the  transpor- 
tation. That  provision  in  my  Bill  was  borrowed  from  other  bills, 
and  I  do  not  daddy  it  at  all.  But  here  is  a  question  I  desire  to  ask 
you :  If  the  railroads  engaged  in  transportation,  losing  the  business 
on  land  because  of  the  opening  of  the  canal,  wish  also  to  participate 
in  the  traffic  through  the  canal,  and  wish  to  make  up  on  the  canal 
business  what  they  have  lost  on  land,  and  wish  to  establish  ship  lines 
through  the  canal,  would  the  steamship  companies  engaged  in  that 
traffic  agree  with  the  railroad  companies  and  maintain  a  freight 
rate  through  that  canal  anyway?  Would  that  be  affected  in  any- 
way by  the  fact  that  the  railroad  steamships  are  using  the  canal, 
when  the  canal  rate  might  be  fixed  by  agreement  anyway,  with  or 
without  the  railroad  ships? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  should  say  so;  otherwise  ruinous  competition 
would  ensue. 

Mr.  Stevens.  This  is  my  question :  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
tfte  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the  power  to  compel  the 
making  of  through  routes  and  rates  between  existing  water  lines  and 
railroads.  You  understand  that  that  is  the  law,  and  that  came 
from  this  committee  in  the  last  bill.  Now,  if  water  lines  are  estab- 
lished through  the  Isthmus,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
complying  with  the  provision  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  the  authority  to 
compel  the  maMng  of  through  rates  and  routes  between  these  lines 
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and  the  railroads,  would  not  that  cive  the  people  what  they  want? 
That  is  to  say,  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
first,  to  compel  the  kind  of  service  they  want,  and,  second,  to  compel 
the  kind  of  rates  that  shall  be  fixed ;  that  is,  that  they  shall  be  rair 
and  reasonable  on  both  the  water  and  rail  lines. 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Knowland.  How  would  that  help  out,  for  instance,  a  city 
like  San  Francisco  on  all- water  shipments  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific? 

Mr.  Martin,  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  McGregor.  He  speaks  in  connection  with  the  route  between 
the  railroad  and  water  carriers,  and  that  the  interstate  commerce  act 
affects  only  that.  The  interstate  commerce  act  in  no  way  affects 
shipments  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  where  there  is  no  rail- 
road connections  to  transport  over.  In  an  arrangement  for  bringing 
a  shipment  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  water  the  Interstate 
Commerce  has  no  control  over  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  does  not  undertake  to  regulate  competing  routes, 
one  being  by  land  and  the  other  by  water? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  a  railroad  owns  a  line  100  or  200 
miles  into  the  interior,  ana  puts  a  line  around  through  the  canal  tq 
the  other  side  of  the  continent.  That  would  be  the  kind  of  line  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  that  is,  part  water  and 
part  railroad.  For  instance,  as  far  east  as  the  home  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  the  railroad  might  find  it  profitable  to  put  ships 
on  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  freight  consigned  to  these 
inland  places  might  be  carried  through  the  canal  to  the  port  on  the 
Pacific  and  sent  oy  rail  to  the  inland  point.  Freight  from  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  or  from  inland  cities  on  the  Atlantic  side  might 
be  sent  to  the  coast  by  rail  and  sent  by  ships  around  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Knowland.  The  people  of  San  Francisco  have  had  bitter  ex- 
perience for  many  years  as  a  result  of  the  ownership  of  the  principal 
water  line  in  operation  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  across 
the  Isthmus  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  this  condition  has 
resulted  in  a  demand  that  there  be  regulation  of  railroad-owned* 
water  lines  when  the  canal  is  completed. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  South  Dakota.  Would  not  the  question  of  the  ad- 
visability or  otherwise  of  having  a  restriction  like  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion depend  very  much  on  whether  the  shipping  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific  points,  and  the  reverse,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people 
connected  with  railroads,  or  whether  it  should  be  in  fact  a  shipping 
in  which  numerous  and  competing  interests  were  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Of  course  a  ship  line  owned  by  a  railroad  is  in 
competition  with  the  transcontinental  rates.  Now,  when  the  last 
interstate  commerce  act  was  under  consideration,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House,  which  was  carried  and  is  now  in  the 
law,  providing  that  in  case  a  railroad  lowers  a  rate  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  out  a  water  carrier,  that  it  can  not  again  raise  that  rate 
unless  it  can  show  some  other  cause  other  than  the  elimination  of  the 
water  competition,  and,  while  claim  is  made  that  the  provision  is 
not  constitutional,  it  has  not  been  tested.  I  believe  this  amendment 
is  going  to  help  the  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Mr.  McGbegob.  I  want  to  say  this  in  connection  with  the  remark 
you  just  made:  You  will  not  find  many  individual  interests  running 
and  owning  ship  lines  through  the  canal.  They  will  be  in  the  han£ 
of  large  companies.  The  only  ones  at  the  present  time  that  can 
avail  itself  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Co.  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Knowland.  There  is  another  line 

Mr.  McGsEOOB  (interposing).  They  do  not  own  steamships. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Which  one? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  Bates  &  Cheesboro  Line;  they  charter  a  few 
vessels. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  Manifestly  there  must  be  large 
agsregations  of  capital  engaged  in  the  shipping  industry,  but  the 
thing  the  people  are  interested  in  in  that  connection  is,  should  these 
companies  which  are  to  operate  the  steamship  lines  be  connected 
with  the  railroad  transportation  interests,  unless  tliere  are  sufficient 
companies  interested  to  make  the  business  a  competitive  one? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  entire  transportation  of  Canada  with  Eng- 
land and  Japan  is  in  hands  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  They 
are  one  of  the  largest  ship-owninff  companies  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  and  they  are  closely  followed  by  the  Grand  Trunk. 

The  Chairman.  In  line  with  the  inquiry  I  made  of  you  a  moment 
ago,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  two  railroads  which  go  through  my 
State;  the  Central  of  Georgia  Kailroad,  which  ramifies  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennssee,  and  contemplates  going  into  Florida,  to 
Pensacola,  I  believe.  That  company  already  has  a  port  at  Savannah, 
and  it  has  a  good  many  steamships  running  from  Savannah  to  Bos- 
ton, Charleston,  and  New  York,  of  four  or  five  thousand  tons 
capacity.  The  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Railroad  Co.  has 
been  trying  to  touch  most  of  the  principal  points  touched  by  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  and  has  a  port  at  Brunswick,  Ga.  It  also  has 
some  steamships  large  enough  to  go  through  the  canal.  Suppose 
they  turned  some  of  their  ships  through  the  canal  and  seek  business 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  when  the  canal  is  finished.  Would  they  not  come 
within  the  case  I  presented  just  now,  that  is,  they  would  take  freight 
from  Atlanta  or  feirming:ham  or  other  points  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  inland,  and  carry  it  to  the  port  at  Savannah  or  Brunswick, 
and  earrv  it  around  through  the  canal  to  San  Francisco,  and  bring 
back  freight  consigned  to  these  inland  points? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  If  they  did,  it  would  b^  very  unfair  to 
these  companies;  that  is,  as  compared  with  boat  lines  which  are  op- 
erating  from  coast  to  coast,  over  which  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission  has  no  authority  to  exercise  any  supervision  or  regula- 
tion. Now.  in  line  with  the  case  you  have  stated,  and  with  the  last 
line  of  thought  developed  by  Mr.  McGregor,  that  this  shipping 
through  the  canal  must  be  handled  by  large  concerns,  I  desire  to  sul^ 
mit  at  this  point  an  observation  rather  than  ask  a  question,  and  that 
is,  that  the  lower  rates  at  water  points  that  are  ^oing  to  result  from 
the  Panama  Canal  will  greatly  intensify,  in  my  ]udgment,  the  strug- 
gle between  ports  and  inland  points.  It  will  initiate  the  greatest 
struggle  that  has  gone  on  for  years  between  water  and  inland  points 
in  the  matter  of  rates.  It  is  going  to  increase  that  struggle  many 
fold,  in  my  judgment    For  instance,  in  my  country,  the  railroads 
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confessedly  charge  high  rates  to  the  inland  points,  and  their  justi- 
fication for  such  high  charges  is  that  in  order  to  meet  the  competition 
now  existing  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  compels  them  to  transport 
freight  below  a  reasonable  rate,  and  to  pay  mterest  aod  produce  a 
profit,  they  must  compensate  themselves  by  high  inland  rates.  It 
occurs  to  my  mind,  although  I  am  not  an  authority  on  this  subject, 
that  that  situation  will  be  intensified  by  the  fact  that,  regardless  oi 
whether  we  charge  tolls  or  not,  the  railroads  will  have  to  meet  on 
both  coasts^  and  presumably  at  inland  points  where  there  is  water 
transportation,  much  lower  rates  than  they  have  had  to  meet  with 
before,  all  of  which  suggests  to  my  mind  the  proposition  that  some- 
how or  other  some  transportation  genius  will  have  to  work  out  a 
plan  whereby  all  this  business  will  be  put  under  the  control  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Chajbman.  There  have  been  complaints  before  this  committee 
that  the  interior  points  were  remunerated  by  their  distance  from  the 
coast  by  combination  rates  between  railroads  and  steamship  lines, 
and  that  £:oods  from  distant  countries  shipped  on  such  combination 
rates  would  be  carried  to  inland  points  at  a  rate  much  less  than  the 
local  rate. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Martin  has  cited  figures  going  to  show  that 
the  water  rates  from  coast  to  coast  were  alx>ut  one-third  of  the  rates 
across  the  continent  by  rail.  I  suppose  that  when  the  canal  is  in 
operation 

Mr.  Drisck)ll  (interposing).  He  meant  through  the  canal 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understood  him  to  say  they  are  now  that  way. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  I  referred  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  got  the  impression  that  you  stated  that  the  rates 
were  adjusted  with  reference  to  it.  Now,  then,  I  would  like  to  get  at 
that  relation  between  cost  and  rates.  Mr.  McGregor,  do  you  know 
what  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir,  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  thought  you  cited  some  instances  this  morning 
of  rates  by  water  and  rail,  showing  that  no  such  percentage  is  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  the  rates  by  water  much  more  than  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  discrepancy  is  not  very  great.  For  instance, 
on  structural  steel  handled  by  water  and  transported  over  the 
Tehuantepec  Railroad  in  Mexico  the  rate  is  55  cents  per  100  pounds, 
against  80  cents  per  100  pounds  by  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  if  this  bulky  freight  is  now  going  over  the 
Tehuantepec  Railroad  at  this  reduced  rate,  would  not  the  rate  be 
considerably  less  than  it  is  now  if  it  could  go  through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  If  that  is  true,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be,  we 
should  encourage  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  to  acquire  and  to 
build  more  ships. 

Mr.  Hamilton.. And  it  would  rest  more  on  the  question  of  in- 
creased freight  business  than  on  the  question  of  the  amount  of  tolls, 
would  it  not?  Perhaps  you  will  not  want  to  say  that,  but  it  occurred 
to  my  mind  that  possibly  that  would  be  the  solution  of  it.  If  freight 
would  be  cheaper  by  water  than  by  rail,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
might  easily  be,  then  that  ought  to  be  the  solution  ^and  ought  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  ships. 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir,  it  will  be  helpful  in  that  respect  The 
point,  however,  is  that  because  the  shipper  ^ts  a  lower  rate,  that 
alone  would  not  encourage  a  man  to  build  ships. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  if  they  get  the  business  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  from  port  to  port  along  the  coast,  then  there  would  be  such  a 
large  business  that  it  apparently  ought  to  ^icourage  the  building  of 
ships. 

Mr.  McGregor.  There  is  no  such  tremendous  business  on  the 
Pacific  coast 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  the  ri^t  of  the 
railroads  to  own  their  own  steamship  lines,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  tonnage  that  will  be  hauled 
through  the  canal  will  be  coastwise  tonnage  that  will  originate  in  the 
interior  of  the  country? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  must  be  some  railroad  trans- 
portation to  tidewater. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Now,  if  you  permit  these  railroads  to  own  these 
steamship  lines,  is  there  not  a  danger  of  their  monopolizing  the 
carria^  of  this  freight  by  water,  ana  thereby  shut  out  independent 
ship  lines  that  will  operate  from  port  to  port  without  a  connection 
with  the  railroads! 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  reflation.  The 
freight  to  the  tidewater  is  one  thing  and  the  water  carriage  is  another 
thing. 

Mr.  HABfLiN.  Yes,  I  understand  that,  but  the  question  I  want  to 
ask  you  is  this:  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fixes  this 
rate,  and  if  the  railroads  have  the  ships  available  to  carry  all  of  this 
freight,  then  there  would  be  no  chance  for  competition  from  inde- 
pendent shipping  lines  which  might  even  reduce  the  rates  below  that 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  rail  haul  in  ttiat  case  would  be  very  short  and 
would  be  a  very  small  item  in  the  total,  if  the  induc^n^it  was  suffi- 
cient to  have  the  competition  of  other  lines. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Certainly,  they  would  not  run  steamship  lines  that 
would  not  be  profitable,  but  they  would  be  interested  in  routing 
every  pound  or  freight  over  their  own  ship  lines. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  they  would  fix  the  rate,  for  instance,  frcwn  Den- 
ver to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  water. 
Now,  they  would  be  interested  in  having  that  particular  freiriit 
carried  by  their  own  ships,  and  would  there  not  be  the  danger  thai 
they  would  monopolize  the  freight  carrying  business,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  competition  from  outside  steamship 
companies  that  might  have  the  eflPect  of  reducing  the  rate  below  that 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccmimission? 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  is  possible,  of  course.  But  I  tell  you  this: 
The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  Steamship  Co.,  a  Japanese  line  operating  be- 
tween tfapan  and  San  Francisco,  has  made  an  arran^ment  with  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  as  against  the  combination  between  the 
Pacific  Mail  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  steamship 
line  had  no  railroad  connections,  but  they  found  it  advantageous  to 
make  that  combination. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  You  know  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in 
that  connecti(Mi;  first,  between  Denver  and  San  Francisco  there  are 
at  least  three  railroad  lines. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  there  will  be  competing  lines,  in  the  first  place,  to 
haul  the  freight. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Secondly,  is  it  not  true  under  the  law,  either  on  the 
instigation  of  any  shipper  or  on  the  initiation  of  any  carrier  or 
shipping  company,  or  on  the  initiation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CcMnmission,  any  railroad  company  can  be  compelled  to  make  a 
through  route  and  a  through  rate  with  any  steamship  line  which 
maintains  a  regular  line,  so  that  if  any  railroad  owned  a  steamship 
line  also,  any  competing  steamship  line  could  go  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  ccxnpel  that  same  railroad  line  to  give 
it  equal  rights  and  privileges  witn  those  it  gives  to  its  own  steamship 
line? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that  is  the  law. 

Thereupon,  at  8.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee'  adjourned. 


STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  D.  E.  SKINirEE,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  POBT 
BLAXELET  XUL  CO.,  LmDEB  HAmrFACTTTBEBS,  POBT  BLAKE- 
LET,  WASH. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Skinner,  state  your  name  and  business  to  the 
stenographer. 

Mr.  Skinker.  D.  E.  Skinner;  president  of  the  Port  Blakeley  Mill 
Co.,  lumber  manufacturers,  Port  Blakeley,  Wash.  Our  principal 
office  is  in  San  Francisco,  but  our  manufacturing  enterprises  are  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  lumber  and  exporting  it  at  probably 

K eater  expense  than  anybody  else  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
en  shipping  lumber  <hi  the  Pacific  coast  since  1858,  and  naturally 
we  have  a  gTOd  deal  of  contact  with  and  interest  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  water-borne  material.  I  have  been  principally  interested  in 
the  problem  as  to  what  opportunities  we  might  have  for  the  use  of 
the  canal,  and  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  opening  of  facilities  for 
transportation  between  the  two  coasts;  because,  for  instance,  in  1906, 
when  the  prices  of  our  material  all  over  the  world  became  higher 
than  they  nad  been  before  for  many  years,  I  endeavored  to  charter 
vessels  for  shipments  to  New  York.  I  interested  some  American 
vessels  that  were  available  for  the  transportation  of  our  material 
and  chartered  seven  of  them,  and  the  rate  which  I  paid  ran  from 
$15.50  per  thousand  to  $16  per  thousand,  if  my  recollection  serves  me 
correctly.  Of  course  we  had  to  use  our  own  ships,  and  the  owners  of 
vessels  knew  that  the  available  supply  was  small,  and  naturally  they 
kept  on  asking  more.  As  I  said,  the  rate  I  paid  ran  from  $15.50  per 
thousand  to  $16  per  thousand.  The  problem  confronted  me  when  the 
President  returned  from  his  trip  last  fall  and  announced  that  the 
canal  would  be  opened,  at  least  experimentally,  in  1918,  instead  of 
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1915,  and  that  some  legislation  should  be  enacted  promptly  governing 
the  tolls,  as  to  what  in  the  world  we  were  to  do.  What  benefit  is  the 
canal  going  to  be  to  us  if  we  can  not  by  any  means  within  reascHi  and 
fairness  secure  any  profitable  use  of  the  canal  wh^i  it  is  opened  to 
commerce,  and  where  shall  we  go  to  secure  adequate  transportaticMi 
facilities? 

The  Chaibman.  The  navigation  laws  prevent  you  from  employing 
foreign  vessels? 

Mr.  Skin  NEB.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  American  vessels  do  not  exist! 

Mr.  Skinneb.  Yes.  sir 

The  Chaibman.  It,  in  the  case  you  have  just  cited,  you  had  been 
permitted  to  employ  foreign  vessels  you  would  have  had  no  difficulty  f 

Mr.  Skinneb.  We  would  have  had  our  commerce  subject  to  our 
control.  Now,  the  problem  before  us  is,  that  operating  under  the 
navigation  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  confine  the  coastwise  trade 
to  American  ships,  we  have  not  the  shipping  facilities.  Now,  these 
coastwise  laws  affecting  the  coastwise  trade  were  enacted  in  1817. 
These  laws  apply  to  commerce  between  the  American  coasts,  but 
were  enacted  before,  in  fact,  we  had  any  Pacific  coast,  and  still  we 
have  these  laws.  Tne  question,  to  my  mind,  was  whether  it  was  not 
somewhat  of  a  problem  before  us  to  inaugurate  the  necessary  facili- 
ties for  the  transportation  of  material.  Now,  I  was  not  particularly 
interested  in  having  the  Government  to  build  vessels  to  carry  our 
material,  or  to  interest  the  Government 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  But  you  would  like  to  sell  lumber? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  want  means  of  transportation. 
Of  course  I  want  to  secure  transportation  for  something  else  besides 
lumber,  and  I  want  vessels  between  the  two  coasts  that  will  ^ve 
competitive  conditions.  The  canal  without  ships  to  carry  freight 
is  absolutely  useless  to  us;  it  is  like  an  irrigation  ditch  without  water: 
it  is  like  the  transcontinental  railroad  lines  would  have  been  if  no 
rails  had  been  laid  and  no  equipment  provided.  A  distinction,  I 
think,  must  be  made,  and  I  think  it  should  be  borne  fairly  in  mind 
that  on  each  coast,  especially  on  our  coast^  the  facilities  are  not  pro- 
vided. Now,  just  across  an  imaginary  Ime,  north  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  where  you  pass  right  by  some  ports  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  foreign  ports  competing  with  our  ports,  which  are 
in  a  position  to  utilize  the  commerce  of  the  world  for  shipments  to 
New  York  or  anywhere  else.  For  example,  the  material  we  have  to 
ship  can  not  be  profitably  transported  because  we  have  nothing  to 
ship  in,  and  we  will  not  have  anything  to  ship  material  in  until  some- 
body can  see  some  reason  to  expect  financial  returns  from  vessels 
carrying  this  material. 

The  Chaibman.  You  admitted  that  our  navigation  laws  were  re- 
sponsible for  that  condition 

Mr.  Skinneb  (interposing).  I  think  the  problem  might  be  solved 
to  some  extent  by  changing  the*  navigation  laws  which  would  permit 
the  use  of  these  vessels  in  the  same  way  that  the  Government  uses 
them  to-day. 

The  Chaibman.  You  suggested  that  your  neighbors  across  the 
line  are  enabled  to  do  a  profitable  business  in  competition  with  you 
because  they  have  ships  for  carrying  the  commerce? 
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Mr.  Skinner.  I  have  stated  that  they  can  carry  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  but  we  have  nothing  to  carry  our  commerce  in. 

The  Chaibman.  And  if  you  had  the  same  advantage  that  your 
neighbor  had  you  would  be  all  right? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  the  net  result  of  this  policy  is  that  we  have 
been  driven  off  the  face  of  the  seas  because  we  can  not  compete  with 
the  foreign  vessels. 

Mr.  EiCHARDSON.  What  is  your  contention  and  what  is  the  relief 
you  are  asking? 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  must  create  an  inducement  or  an  advantage 
or  a  differential  in  favor  of  American  vessels  using  the  Panama  Canal 
to  enable  anybody  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  vessel.  Otherwise,  they 
will  not  supply  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  without  Govemmcfnt  aid  you  do 
not  believe  that  the  Americans  are  going  to  provide  the  vessels  as 
long  as  other  business  in  which  they  might  be  engaged  is  profitable? 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  need  not  call  it  Government  aid.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  waterway  in  the  United  States  where  a  toll  is  charged. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  waterway  in  the  United  States  that 
charges  the  foreign  vessels  anything?  Is  there  any  discrimination 
at  all,  and  are  riot  the  rules  governing  these  waterways  broadly 
applicable  to  everybody? 

Mr.  Skinner.  ^Probably  they  are;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
see  any  more  reason  for  collecting  tolls  from  American  ships  using 
the  canal  than  I  can  see  for  charging  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  you  take  that  much 
money  out  of  the  Treasuir  and  give  it  to  people  to  sustain  a  business 
that  IS  not  otherwise  profitable. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Is  it  not  true,  the  American  people  having  spent 
an  immense  amount  of  capital  in  the  building  of  this  canal,  that  our 
interests  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  foreigners? 

Mr.  Skinner.  My  idea  is  that  I  do  not  think  if  that  Mr.  Hay 
was  alive  to-day  that  he  would  say  that  he  ever  intended  to  write 
any  change  in  the  coastwise  laws-: — 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  treaty 
makes  any  discrimination  between  the  different  classes  of  commerce? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  think  he  intended  to  go  further,  perhaps, 
than  the  favored-nation  clause,  but  not  to  abrogate  the  navigation 
laws 

Mr.  Steven  (interposing).  If  that  is  true,  why  is  it  that  repre- 
sentatives from  California  and  representatives  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
at  the  time  that  treaty  was  pending,  appeared  here  and  asked  for  a 
modification  that  would  except  coastwise  traffic  of  the  United 
States- 


Mr.  Skinner  (^interposing) .  I  did  not  say  that 

Mr.  Stevens  (interposing).  Why  did  you  ask  for  a  discrimination, 
then? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Just  a  moment  please.  Do  not  accuse  me  of  some- 
thing that  somebody  else  has  done. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  be  careful  of  your  line  of  ar^ment. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  was  referring  to  the  statement  inade  to  me  by  the 
chairman  that  there  was  no  charge  upon  commerce  in  American 
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waterways.  I  had  stated  to  the  chairman  that  no  tolls  were  collected 
from  American  vessels  in  the  American  waterways. 

Now,  you  can  see  the  problem  that  confronts  us  very  easily.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  be  absolutely  worthless  to  us  unless  we  can  get 
the  shipping  facilities,  and  we  can  not  regulate  the  rate,  because  the 
railroads  would  find  out  that  we  have  no  opportunity  to  ship  our 
material  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  ii  we  can  not  ship  our 
material  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  they  are  not  going  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  A  moment  a^,  in  answer  to  a  question,  you  re- 
ferred to  a  preference  that  should  be  given  our  own  people.  Now,  the 
canal  was  constructed  by  the  contributions  of  90,000,000  people,  of 
whom  the  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  represent  a  relatively  small 
percentage.    Have  vou  considered  the  question  in  that  light? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  people  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
and  the  people  along  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  going  to  be  benefited 
by  this  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  advance  a  single  sound  reason  why  the 
interests  you  represent  have  a  superior  right 

Mr.  Skinner  (interposing).  The  people  on  the  Pacific  coast  have 
contributed  to  that  $400,000,000  invested  in  the  Panama  Canal.  I 
am  not  asking  that  the  shippers,  either  on  the  Pacific  coast  or  on  the 
east  coast,  shall  get  any  undue  benefit  from  that  money  contributed 
by  these  90,000,000  people,  because  we  are  among  the  90,000,000 
people  that  have  paid  that  cost.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  people  is  this:  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  any 

f>art  of  this  transportation  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  people; 
he  problem  is,  What  shall  the  transportation  cost;  and  in  order  to  use 
the  canal  as  a  re^lator  of  freight  charges,  these  shipping  facilities 
must  be  provided.  All  the  people  are  interested  in  getting  cheap 
transportation. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  transportation,  and  if  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  furnish  transportation  in  the  way  you  surest, 
how  can  it  be  done  without  taking  out  of  the  Treasury  something 
that  belongs  to  the  American  people  and  give  it  to  those  who  own 
ships?  Now,  it  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  for  you  lumbermen,  or  any 
other  class  of  the  industrial  populationj  to  go  behind  the  shipowners, 
or  people  who  are  willing  under  certain  conditions  to  become  ship- 
owners, and  to  say  that  me  American  people  can  not  use  this  canal 
for  commercial  purposes  or  can  not  derive  any  advantage  from  it, 
imless  they  care  to  go  into  the  freight  business  themselves  and  hold 
down  this  form  of  subsidy. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  fairly  put 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  not  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  as  to  all 
the  traffic  going  through  the  canal — that  is,  a  provision  that  the  coast 
navigation  laws  shall  not  apply  to  any  kind  of  traffic  going  through 
the  canal — meet  the  situation  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  think 

Mr.  Sims  (interposing).  Why  would  that  not  put  you  on  the  same 
plane  with  your  competitors?  Why  would  you  not  get  the  same 
business! 
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Mr.  Skinneb.  Do  you  mean  we  would  have  it  coastwise? 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  were  not  made  appli- 
cable to  traffic  going  through  the  canal,  would  not  that  meet  your 
trouble,  because  all  Qie  ships  could  bring  your  limiber? 

The  Chaikman.  The  same  as  foreign  ships - 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  will  leave  us  in  the  same  position  we  are  in  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  if  you  repealed  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  might  better  put  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  wanted  a  high  protective  duty  on  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  think  1  have  asked  for  a  high  protective 
duty  on  lumber.  The  highest  duty  we  have  had  is  10  per  cent,  and 
we  are  entitled  to  that. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Let  me  state  this  defect  in  the  free-toll 
proposition:  Certain  causes,  with  which  the  Panama  Canal  had  no 
connection  whatever,  destroyed  American  shipping.  Then,  after  a 
few  years 

Mr.  Skinner  (interposing).  We  know  why  it  was  destroyed;  it 
was  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  maintenace 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Now,  the  proposition  of  the  free-toll 
people  is  to  leave  these  causes  which  destroyed  American  shipping  in 
operation  and  to  remedy  or  overcome  the  defect  by  furnishing  free 
shipping  through  the  canal.  That  is  what  the  proposition  amounts 
to,  is  it  not?  You  are  not  going  into  what  these  causes  are.  You 
know  that  the  American  merchant  marine  has  been  driven  off  the 
seas,  and  the  causes  remain  in  operation.  Now,  you  propose  to  leave 
them  in  operation,  and  perhaps  overcome  their  effect  by  furnishing 
American  shippers  free  shipping  through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  want  to  create  some  inducement,  if  possible,  to  per- 
suade them  to  provide  the  shipping  facilities.  I  want  it  so  that  we 
can  offer  to  investors  of  money  a  reasonable  assurance  of  profit  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  don't  think  the  gentleman  is  answering 
m^  question. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  want  you  to  have  ample  time  and 
opportunity  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Caij>er.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  substantially  the  question  that 
Mr.  Sims  propounded.  If  you  want  to  bring  lumber  to  the  New 
York  markets,  the  only  way  to  do  it  under  the  present  conditions  is  to 
repeal  the  navigation  laws  if  there  is  to  be  a  toll  charged  American 
coastwise  trade.  In  other  words,  if  the  navigation  laws  are  repealed 
absolutely  you  could  bring  that  lumber  product  to  the  New  York 
market;  and  if  these  navigation  laws  were  repealed,  could  you  not 
get  the  same  means  of  bringing  the  lumber  to  that  market  that  you 
can  for  bringing  it  overseas — ;- 

Mr.  Driscoll.  If  the  navigation  laws  were  repealed,  he  could  bring 
the  lumber  to  New  York — let  him  answer  that  part  first. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Do  you  mean  the  traffic  between  the  two  coasts? 

Mr.  Calder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skinner.  And  not  up  and  down  the  coast? 

Mr.  Calder.  I  mean  this:  Repeal  the  navigation  laws  applying 
between  the  two  coasts. 

H.  noo  680.  62-2 ^5 
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Mr.  Skinnis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  natural  answer. 

Mr.  Calder.  I  know  something  about  the  lumber  business  myself, 
and  I  use  a  ffood  deal  of  lumber  brought  from  Gulf  ports  in  my  own 
business,  and  I  know,  as  a  result  of  water  transportation  facilities, 
we  can  ^t  our  lumber  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  we  would  if  it  were 
carried  by  rail. 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  average  rate  is  $5  per  thousand,  as  compared 
with  the  rail  rate. 

Mr.  Calder.  I  know  that  I  buy  lumber  25  per  cent  dieaper  if 
brought  by  vessel  instead  of  by  rail. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  compmny  hold  any  interest  in  ships  f 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  but  nothing  that  would  benefit  bv  this. 
We  have  20  or  more  and  we  acquired  mem  by  furnishing  the  lumber 
for  their  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  operated  in  the  coastwise  business! 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir ;  this  would  not  applv  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  tolls  were 
made,  would  your  company  build  some  of  the  larger  vessels? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir ;  if  we  could  get  any  money  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  exactly  the  same  interest  of  getting  lumber 
through  the  canal  that  you  have,  except  that  my  interest  is  not  a  per- 
sonal one,  not  being  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  but  if  my  State 
and  other  States  became  interested  in  this  lumber  proposition 
through  the  canal,  you  might  lose  as  much  as  you  could  gam.  Of 
course,  my  people  do  not  ask  a  subsidy  of  $1  per  ton  through  the 
canal.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  discriminate  in  this  matter 
of  interstate  commerce  in  any  particular,  why  could  not  these  other 
people  who  are  interested  ask  that  you  be  kept  out  of  the  Atlantic 
market  altogether? 

Mr.  Skinner.  After  the  canal  is  opened  and  all  sections  and  inter- 
ests are  allowed  to  use  it,  you  would  have  the  right  to  go  upon  the 
coast  of  South  America  or  anywhere  else  in  comj^ition  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  principle  of  discrimina- 
tion, even  if  the  treaty  permitted  it  I  am  talking  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  take  a  hand  in 
this  interstate-commerce  proposition  and  discriminate  in  favor  of 
particular  classes  of  men,  why  would  it  not  be  just  as  fair  to  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  one  class  as  another. 

Mr.  Martin  of  South  Dakota.  In  these  hearings,  is  it  more  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  the  committee,  to  discuss  with  the 
witness  these  fundamental  questions,  or  is  it  more  important  to  arrive 
at  such  facts  as  he  may  be  able  to  give  us? 

The  Chairman.  But  when  the  witness  expresses  his  opinion  it 
affords  me  satisfaction  to  have  him  vindicate  his  position. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  there  are  certain  facts  this  witness  ought  to 
tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  About  two-thirds  of  our  time  is  consumed  with 
things  the  witness  does  not  know.  If  he  could  be  confined  to  the 
facts  he  does  know,  we  would  make  better  progress. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  by  water  from 
Vancouver  to  New  York ;  that  is,  by  any  ship  that  can  go  from  Van- 
couver or  Seattle  to  New  York,  or  from  Seattle  to  New  York,  by  an 
American  vessel — what  would  be  the  difference? 
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Mr.  Skinner.  About  26  per  cent  We  have  not  shipped  by  rail- 
road recently,  but  at  the  time  we  were  shipping,  in  1909,  the  diflfer- 
enoe  was  about  25  per  cent 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  assembled, 
STATEMENT  OF  HB.  D.  E.  SKJH  M  £Br— Continued. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  desire  to  ask  some  questions  r^arding  freight 
rates.  What  experience  have  you  had  regarding  fieight  rates  on 
lumber  from  your  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  various  points  in  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Personally,  I  have  been  president  of  the  company 
since  the  spring  of  1903.  Our  company  has  been  in  the  business,  as 
I  said,  since  1858,  and  is  the  largest  shipper — just  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  question? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent rates  on  lumber  from  your  point  of  shipment  to  points  in  Asia 
and  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  by  water. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  you  could  give  us  rates  and  facilities. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  would  prefer  to  give  you  that  data  in  absolute 
form,  as  it  may  be  ascertained  to-day,  if  you  want  it,  because  the 
rates  are  fluctuating  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Skinner.  While  I  might  recall  rates  60  days  ago,  those  rates 
might  not  prevail  to-day. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  exactly  where  is  your  point  of  shipment! 

Mr.  Skinner.  Port  Blakdy,  just  opposite  Seattle. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Opposite  Seattle,  onl*uget  Sound? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  far  is  that  from  Vancouver? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Ninety  miles. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Vancouver  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound  from 
you. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  the  relative  rates  60  days  ago  mi^t 
answer  your  purpose.. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Oh,  yes;  as  my  questions  developed. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  might  also  say  this,  that  in  being  away  from  home 
a  good  deal  and  having  others  to  attend  to  the  details,  it  might  be 
possible  some  questions  I  could  answer  by  r^ady  reference  that  I 
would  not  have  in  mind,  because  somebody  else  has  the  entire  charge. 
I  think  I  can  give  a  general  idea. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Wherever  vou  think  you  can  give  better  information 
by  referring  to  your  records,  you  might  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  make  accurate  answer  now,  you 
may  revise  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  can  get  a  copy  of  the  books  in  the  office. 

The  Chathman.  We  would  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  correct 
your  testimony,  so  that  you  would  not  appear  to  disadvantage. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  What  kind  of  lumber  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Douglas  fir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  rates  have  you  had  by  water  per  ton  from 
your  point  of  shipment  to  Atlantic  coast  ports  like  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Skinneb.  We  do  not  figure  per  ton.  We  figure  per  thousand 
feet 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  many  tons  per  thousand  feet  of  Dourias  fir? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  average  oi  ours  will  run  green  about  3,300 
pounds  per  thousand — a  ton  and  a  half  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  has  been  the  cost — ^what  rates  can  you  give  us 
that  you  have  pwiid  per  thousand  from  your  point  of  shipment  to 
Atlantic  coast  ports  like  New  York? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  last  rate  I  paid  was  in  the  fall  of  1906,  $16.50 
per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Stevens.  $16.50  a  thousand,  that  would  be  about  $10.50  a  ton. 
In  what  way  did  you  ship  it? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Around  the  Horn. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Bv  sailing  vessel  or  steam? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Absolut^y  sailing  vessels;  no  steam  vessels  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  has  that  rate  varied  from  other  rates  that  you 
have  known  from  your  vicinity  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Skinner,   i  ou  mean  ^s  to  rail  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  just  water  rates.     I  have  not  touched  rail  rates. 

Mr.  Skinner.  There  has  been  no  shipment  to  my  knowledge  of 
any  consequence  except  parcel  shipments  made,  I  think,  at  40-cent 
rate  by  the  Panama  road,  and  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Steamship  Co. — 
nothing  of  any  magnitude — no  cargoes,  except  the  Arion^  loaded  at 
our  port  with  piles  and  other  material — some  little  lumber. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  large  parcels  were  they  that  received  that 
40-cent  rate  by  way  of  Panama? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  remember  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
one  wanted  a  small  amount  to  fill  out  the  cargoes,  and  I  think  it  was 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  feet  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  a  cargo  have  a  higher  or  a  lower  rate  or 
about  the  same  rate,  do  you  think,  going  through  the  Panama? 

Mr.  Skinner.  A  lower.     You  mean  a  cargo  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  cargo  of  lumber  from  your  point. 

Mr.  Skinner   Through  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  with  present  facilities,  by  the  way  of  Panamal 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  should  think  it  would  take  probably  about  the 
same  rate,  because  I  think  they  made  rates  and  inducements  to  secure 
additional  cargo.  In  a  parcel  cargo  the  multiplicity  of  handling 
stuff  like  that  is  expensive. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  fair  to  state  that  the  rate  from  your  port  by  the 
way  of  Panama  would  be  about  40  cents  a  hundred  or  about  $8  a  ton, 
combined. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Via  Panama  route  and  via  Tahaimtepec. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  what  Mr.  Teal  gave  us.  He  said  exactly  the 
same  thing.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  export  rate  on  lumber  from 
your  point  of  shipment  to  Cnina? 
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Mr.  Skinner.  Because  of  varying  conditions  the  rates  all  over 
the  world  on  water  shipments  have  advanced  about  60  per  cent  in 
the  last  month. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  have  you  paid  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  should  say  an  average  of  about  32.6  to  33.9. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Thirty-two  shillings  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  mean  32  shillings  per  thousand  feet,  to  Shanghai, 
for  instance.  I  mean  English  money,  and  I  want  to  say  with  respect 
to  every  country  with  which  we  deal,  even  where  we  have  been  deal- 
ing and  corresponding  in  Spanish,  we  use  English  terms,  and  I  do 
not  want  that  condition  to  exist  as  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  if  I  can  help  it 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  it  has  cost  you  per 
thousand  from  your  point  of  shipment  to  China  in  the  last  few 
years? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  should  say  32.6  would  be  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  would  be  about  $8. 

Mr.  Skinner.  $8.25  nearly — 24  cents  to  a  shilling  is  about  the  rate. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Or  about  $5  a  ton,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  qualify  that,  too,  by  stating 
that  the  majority  of  the  business  that  has  been  done  in  the  last  three 
years  under  the  time  charters,  and  at  a  less  rate  than  the  rate 
charged;  in  other  words,  if  a  man  can  charter  a  vessel  the  same  as 
he  can  lease  a  house,  at  a  less  rate  for  a  voyage  for  delivery  to  go 
for  redelivery  at  Puget  Sound  or  at  Shanghai  than  you  can  charter 
at  least  a  house  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Teal's  pamphlet  on  page  16,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  fair  average  existing  rates  from  I*ortland 
to  China  on  lumber  is  $3.50  per  long  ton. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes — no;  i^er  short  ton;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  sec 
it  is  noted  per  short  ton,  $3.50  from  Portland  to  China. 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  would  be  $4.75  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Stevens.  $5.25. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  that  is  approximately  what  it  was  prior 
to  the  recent  material  advance  in  rates  for  time  charters. 

Mr.  Stevens.  $5.25 ;  and  you  would  get  as  good  rates  as  that,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  would  get  as  cheap  rates  as  anybody  or  we 
would  not  remain  in  business. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  a  better  rate  than  Portland  on  account  of 
having  a  better  point  of  shipment. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  Mr.  Teale  would  object  to  my  saying  we 
have. 

Mr.  Sfevens.  You  have.     You  do  not  have  to  go  up  the  river? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No;  we  simply  proceed  down  to  Puget  Sound,  and 
we  have  the  largest  number  of  cargo-carrying  vessels  in  our  port  at 
any  one  time. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  as  economic  point  of  shipment  as  there 
is  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  Mr.  Stevens;  but  there  are  varying  things  that 
induce  the  shipowner  to  make  tlieir  rates.    Tliey  may  possibly  have 
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some  reason  for  wanting  the  return  cargo  from  certain  ports.  I  have 
an  offer  and  know  that  return  cargo  may  be  secured  easily,  where 
others  shipping  to  another  port  can  not.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
Portland.  I^ortland  may  have  some  grain  to  be  forwarded,  perhaps, 
on  a  return,  and  they  may  give  preference  to  Portland  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Portland  has  a  larger  increase  of  import  business 
than  you  have! 

Mr.  Skinneb.  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  between  Pu«t  Sound 

Mr.  Skinneb.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  San  Francisco,  of  course,  has  the  principal  import 
business? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  their  rates  would  be  subject  to  that  condi- 
tion that  you  have  just  taken.  Do  you  know  what  rates  are  paid 
on  the  export  of  lumber  to  China  from  Vancouver  on  Douglas  fir? 

Mr.  Skinneb.  llie  same  rates  that  we  pay. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  same  rates  that  you  pay? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  have  access  to  the  tonnage  of  the  world  just 
the  same  as  they  have. 

Mr.  Steveks.  What  rate  does  Douglas  fir  pay  per  thousand  from 
Vancouver  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  By  water? 

Mr.  Stevens.  By  water. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  think  they  have  shipped  recently,  and  I 
do  not  Uiink  there  has  been  any  rate  established  from  there.  I  know 
what  rates  were  offered  at  the  time  we  were  shipping  from  there, 
and  the  comparison 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  were  those? 

Mr.  Skinner.  As  I  said  this  mominji;,  about  25  per  cent  lower. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  would  be,  you  said,  about  $5.25  per  ton.  That 
would  be  about  25  per  cent  lower,  which  would  be  $3— between  $3.80 
and  $4. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Vancouver  rate? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  Vancouver,  naturally. 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  are  trying  to  consider  tonnage,  if  you  will 
pardon  me,  and  I  always  figure  a  thousand  feet.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  answer  quickly  and  to  the  pound. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  rate  were  $5.50  per  thousand,  that  would  be 
about  $3.75  per  ton,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Per  ton ;  yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Twenty-five  per  cent  off  of  that  would  be  about  $2.90, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No;  it  would  be  $1.87^ — ^would  it  not? — on  $5.60 
per  thousand,  as  I  fibred  quickly  in  my  mind — ^no,  $1.37^. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No  ;  if  your  rate  were  $3.80  per  ton.  25  per  cent  of 
that  would  be  95  cents,  and  95  cents  from  $3.80  would  oe  $2.75  p^  ton. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Eighty-five. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  $2.85 — ^whatever  it  may  be — from  Vancouver 
to  New  York  at  that  time.  What  is  the  tariff? — and  I  do  not  want 
to  enter  into  the  tariff  question,  but  I  want  to  show,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  tariff  rate,  what  that  tariff  rate  is  on  Douglas  fir  entering  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Skinner.  $1.25. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  If  here  was  any  greater  difference  than  $1.26,  so.  that 
it  would  be  profitable,  so  that  flie  freight  rate  would  be  so  much 
higher  than  $1.25,  the  difference  between  the  rate  that  Vancouver 
would  pay  and  the  rates  Seattle  would  pay,  then  Douglas  fir  would 
be  shipped  into  New  York  in  competition  with  you,  would  it  not — 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  get  rates  at  $1.25  cheaper  than  you  do,  they  are 
on  even  terms,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Unless  they  do  they  are  not  on  equal  terms? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  practically  they  do  not  set  rates  $1.25  cheaper 
than  you" do  or  they  would  ship  into  New  York? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  so — dx)  not  take  that  as  an  affirmative  answer. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  asking  this  as  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  told  you  the  rate  we  had  oefore  that  was  prof- 
itableybefore  the  price  of  lumber  declined  so  we  could  not  get  profit 
from  it  inland,  and  the  last  facilities  we  used  to  New  York.  Now, 
the  $2  rate  in  effect  did  not  affect  us  to  the  extent  of  $4  a  thousand. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  this;  and  I  want  to  ask  ex- 
plicitly, and  still  courteously,  for  there  are  few  miUs  large  enough  on 
the  British  Columbia  side  of  the  Sound  which  are  prepared  to  enter 
into  the  large  export  shipments,  consequently  they  may  have  business 
sold  ahead  for  some  time;  they  may  receive  just  as  remunerative 
prices  for  shipment  to  Australia  as  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Stevens.  After  the  canal  shall  be  finished,  is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  cost  or  would  there  be  any  great  difference  in  the  freight 
rate  between  shippings  fnwn  Vancouver  to  New  York  or  Puget  Sound 
to  New  York  or  to  China  if  the  difference  were  approximately  the 
same? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Then  j^ou  would  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 

freight  they  could  receive  from  New  York  over  to  England  on  a 

foreign  vessel  or  back  again  to  the  United  States  on  the  return  cargo 

.  of  the  American  vessel — it  all  enters  into  the  problem,  and  you  can 

not  tell  by  comparison  of  distance. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  distances  are  approximately  the  same? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Six  thousand  miles. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Just  about — there  is  not  a  hundred  miles  difference 
between  them.  Now,  from  jour  experience,  which  would  furnish 
the  most  advantageous  location  for  a  return  cargo  so  that  freights 
could  be  reduced — the  China  or  oriental  markets,  or  the  New  York 
markets? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  should  think  the  oriental  markei. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  you  would  expect  freights  to  be  a  little  bit 
lower  from  your  point  to  China  than  they  would  be  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes;  I  should  rather  imagine  they  might 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  if  the  foreign  ships  carry  the  Vancouver  lumber 
for  $1.25  less  than  your  freight  rate  they  would  take  your  business 
away  from  you  to  New  York,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  if  they  could  not  carry  it  $1.25  cheaper  they 
would  not  take  it  under  present  rates? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  fellow  on  the  other 
side  to  make  the  difference  in  price  enough  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence in  freight,  but  my  general  supposition  in  suggesting  that  they 
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would  have  ships  estimate  the  rate  would  probably  be — and  it  is 
only  an  estimate  on  anybody's  part — about  $2  difference  in  favor  of 
the  foreign. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  th&re  was  a  difference  of  $2  and  the  tariff  was  only 
$1.25,  then  they  would  have  that  advantage! 

Mr.  Skinnbk.  Sixty  cents. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Would  not  that  be  shown  in  course  of  business? 

Mr.  Skinner.  If  they  desired  to  participate  in  that  business  they 
would  only  be  able  to  do  so  by  an  enlargunent  of  their  mills  and 
facilities. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why  should  not  they  participate  in  that  business 
now  if  they  could  get  frei^t  rates  that  much  cheaper,  because  they 
always  have  a  supply  to  ship? 

Mr.  Skinneb.  Because  they  have  a  great  deal  better  market  for  the 
moderate  amount  they  are  producing  as  compared  with  the  increased 
demand  last  year,  because  of  the  large  immigration  into  the  North- 
west territory,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  producing  a  surplus 
to  sudi  an  extent  as  we  are  in  our  market,  and  they  are  seeking  the 
best  market  they  can  find ;  and  the  best  market  it  is  not  New  York. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  being  true,  then,  there  is  not  any  real  com- 
petition as  against  you? 

Mr.  Skinner.  At  the  present  moment,  no.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future  of  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  may  be  or  may  not  be. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  business  is  done  on  such  a  close  margin  as  that; 
if  freight  rates  are  down  to  about  $3  per  ton? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  thuc  is  a  pretty  low  figure  for  Mr.  Teal  to 
have  used,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  Mr.  Teal's 
statement. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  want  to  get  this  accurate.  He  said  "  flour,''  $8.50; 
lumber,  $8.50. 

Mr.  8KINNER.  Is  that  for  the  Government  contract? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  that  is  for  the  private  contract,  page  16: 

The  following  rates  have  been  furnished  to  the  place  named. 

Mr.  Skinner.  What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  did  not  give  any  date. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  say  the  rate  has  advanced  from  $1.39  to  $1.60  in  the 
last  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  the  relative  rate;  it  does  not  matter 
about  the  date. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Tf  you  are  going  to  figure  on  the  basis  of  rate  used 
you  ought  to  use  the  basis  of  rate  recently  prevailing  at  the  time  to 
make  your  comparison. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  time  fixed  is  on  the  date  of  November  16,  1911. 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  comparatively  recent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  if  there  shall  be  competition  between  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  world,  with  China  and  with  the  Atlantic  coast 
markets  on  lumber,  between  your  markets  and  the  Vancouver  mar- 
kets, the  difference  in  canal  tolls  of  50  cents  a  ton  or  75  cents  a  thou- 
sand might  be  a  material  factor  in  addition  to  the  tariff,  might  it  not! 

Mr.  Skinner.  Very  material;  but  I  think  you  have  estimated  that 
wrong,  Mr.  Stevens.    We  will  say,  for  example,  that  the  rate  is  to 
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be  a  dollar  on  the  net  registered  ton  vessels,  which  would  be  about 
80  cents,  or  81  cents  a  thousand  feet,  if  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  dol- 
lar a  ton  on  the  net  rate  of  tonnage ;  in  other  words,  if  the  net  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  a  steamer  is  handed  in  as  3,000  tons  and  over  to  a 
charter,  I  figure  it  would  carry  about  25  per  cent  in  that  registered 
tonnage;  it  would  be  1,750,000  feet. 

Mr.  Stevens.  1,750,000  feet? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  would  be  25  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  ton  and  a  half— 3,000  registered  tons  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  are  getting  involved  in  the  question  the  differ- 
ence between  gross  and  net  registered  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Skinner  states — I  want  to  get  this  exactly  right — 
that  if  you  charter  a  steamer  of  3,000  net  registered  tons  you  figure 
that  it  will  yield  125  per  cent  in  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Twenty-five  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is,  3^750,000  feet? 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  right,  about  that — it  varies  sometimes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If,  then,  you  figure  that  a  3,000-ton  steamer  would 
carry  3,750,000  feet 

Mr.  Skinner.  Net  registered  tons. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Three  thousand  net  registered  tons  would  carry 
3,750,000  feet,  and  that  each  1,000  feet  weighs  a  ton  and  a  half  re^s- 
tered  tonnage,  that  would  be  about  5,600  cargo  tons,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Skinner.  Of  wet  displacement  ton. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Wet  ton — snort  ton-r-so  that  if  the  canal  tolls  then 
were  $3,000  on  that  steamer  per  cargo  ton  it  would  amount  to 
about 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  mean  for  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  the  steamer — about  $3,000 ;  that  would  be  about 
54  or  55  cents  per  cargo  ton,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  way  I  figure,  I  should  sny  it  would  be ;  yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  would  be  $2,800,  and  you  pay  $3,000 
for  that  would  be  over  50  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  would  \)e  about  50  cents  per  ton  so  far  as  this 
item  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  if  the  treaties  provide  that  there  shall  be  equal 
treatment  of  all  vessels  of  all  nations,  might  not  that  50  cents  per  ton, 
in  addition  to  the  tariff,  be  the  determining  factor  in  favor  of  your 
market — ^your  material  as  against  the  competing  material  across  the 
line? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  would  be  the  material  factor;  yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  you  claim  that  if  we  can  do  that  we  ought  to 
give  you  that  advantage  in  addition  to  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  claim  that  you  ought  to  give  us  that  advan- 
tage. I  claim  that  you  ought  not  to  handicap  us  by  putting  unreason- 
able tolls  where  they  should  not  be  placed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  agree  with  that  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
that.  The  point  is  that  if  we  promise  to  the  world  that  we  give 
everybody  equal  and  fair  treatment,  can  you  come  to  us  and  ask  that 
you  shall  have  that  advantage  against  the  competitor,  90  miles  away, 
when  we  have  promised  that  we  will  give  him  equal  treatment  with 
youf 

Mr.  Skinner.  Assuming  your  promise  to  be  right,  Mr.  Stevens, 
but  I  do  not  assume  your  promise  is  right  under  that  treaty. 
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The  Chaibman.  Let  me  enter  this  suggestion :  What  do  you  say  to 
our  removing  the  toll  to  everybody  as  long  as  our  present  navigation 
laws  hold  out  to  answer  your  purpose,  ana  make  the  canal  at^smutely 
free? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  would  not  do  any  good. 

The  Chairman.  Foreign  vessels  can  not  haul  your  lumber. 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  can  haul  lumber  from  an  imaginary  line  90 
miles  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  willing  for  the  tolls  to  be  free! 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  see  any  sense  in  it  That  would  place  us 
in  the  very  same  position  that  we  are  in  now. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Might  I  inject  there,  too,  that  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  for  our  interest  as  I  have  to 
represent  only  one  particular  interest  of  thousands  and  millions. 

The  Chairman.  You  happen  to  be  in  both  interests — ^lumber  and 
shipping! 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  am  at  the  present  time,  but  I  do  not  know  t^at  I 
would  be  competent  to  speak  of  shipping  interests.  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  seek  rurther  interests  if  this  was  passed ;  I  have  enough  to  do 
with  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  willing  to  advise  the  Government  to 
invest  in  this  canal  and  back  up  your  business? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  ask  them  to  contribute  anything;  I  simply 
say  that  the  canal  should  be  as  free  as  the  Mississippi  River  and  any 
other  waterway,  and  all  we  want  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  tie 
facilities  created. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "we" — ^you  lumber  and 
shipping  men  ! 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  mean  everybody  who  owns  vessels  all  over  the 
United  States,  the  Lakes,  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  people  have  spent  to  build  the  canal 
about  $290,000,000  to  date.  It  is  their  money  and  their  Treasury, 
and  when  we  take  it  out  of  that  Treasury  we  take  it  from  their 
pockets  and  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  do  not  give  it  to  me.  You  give  it  just  as  much 
to  the  consumer  as  you  do  to  me,  and  you  take  it  out  of  the  Treasury 
for  rivers  and  harbors,  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  is  any  such  objec- 
tion to  be  taking  it  out  for  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  you  can  prove  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  Congress,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  that  this 
money  will  come  l^ck  to  the  American  people  in  rates. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  we  will  have  the 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  our  material  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  the  American  people  will  get  it 
back  in  freight  rates  or  in  any  other  way. 

Mr,  Skinner.  The  American  people  are  bound  to  get  it  as  we  are. 
The  cheaper  the  facilities  of  transportation  are  necessarily  the  cheaper 
the  prices  of  the  commodities  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  show  how  we  can  lower  the  freight  rate 
by  giving  you  the  tolls,  you  will  make  some  progress  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Smith.  Maybe  he  wants  to  show  that 

Mr.  Stevens.  Perhaps  he  would  rather  wait  for  this  question,  be- 
cause this  represents  something  of  the  same  proposition.  He  might 
do  that  by  answering  this.    The  facts  here  in  this  examination  have 
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shown  that  the  freight  rates  now  are  about  $8  per  ton  on  lumber  from 
your  points  of  shipment  to  New  York;  that  British  rates  from  Van- 
couver to  the  same  point  would  be  about  $2.80  per  ton.  The  freight 
rates  to  the  Orient,  about  the  same  distance,  run  $3.50  per  ton,  and 
that  it  is  a  fair  proposition  when  the  canal  shall  be  opened  and  the 
distance  about  the  same,  the  rates  will  then  run  from  about  $2.75  to 
$3.50  per  ton.  This  reduction  then  from  $8  a  ton  Jto  $2.75  to  $3.50 
per  tcm,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  opening  of  the  canal.  The 
point  is,  is  it  not  fair,  under  those  circumstances,  to  say  that  the  trade 
which  profits  so  largely  by  a  reduction  of  more  than  50  per  cent — 
considerably  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  freight  rates  ought  to  bear 
its  share  of  running  the  actual  operations  of  that  canal  to  the  extent 
of  about  50  cents  per  ton,  thereby  reducing  the  rate  which  you  have 
to  pay  more  than  half  from  what  it  is  now — ^that  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  should  surmise  that  the  ultimate  result  of  that 
proposition  is  this:  To  show  that  we  get  the  benefit  entirely,  and  con- 
sequently ought  to  pay  for  it — the  shipper  of  lumber,  oranges,  or  any 
other  material  from  the  Pacific  coast  or  from  the  east  coast  back  to 
the  Pacific  coast  ought  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  tolls? 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  lumber  traffic,  for  ex- 
ample, pays  now  $8  per  ton ;  then  it  would  have  to  pay  from  $2.75  to 
$3.60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Sabath.  After  the  canal  is  completed  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  can  assume  Mr.  Stevens  is,  in  making  that  point, 
not  using  any  absolute  figures. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  not  fair.  I  have  used  the  very  figures  you 
have  ffiven  to  me  in  this  examination,  and  Mr.  Teal  has  stated  in  his 
pamphlet  and  you  have  told  this  committee  are  correct. 

Mr.  Skinner.  For  shipment  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Pacific  coast  and  back  again? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  took  the  figures  of  that  British  charter  that  you 
told  about,  which  would  be  about  $2.80  a  ton.    We  figured  it  out. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  did  not  figure  any  British  charters.  I  figured  the 
difference  in  the  rate  would  be  about  25  per  cent  in  their  favor  as 
compared  with  ours. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  we  reduced  it  to  about  $2.85  a  ton,  as  Mr.  Dris- 
coll  has  shown. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  would  not  like  to  put  myself  on  record  as  saying 
that  the  rate  either  by  the  American  ships  or  foreign  ships  would 
average  any  such  rate  as  that 

The  Chairman.  You  do  expect  that  when  the  canal  is  opened  and 
the  ships  can  come  directly  through,  the  rates  will  be  cheaper  than 
now  around  the  Horn? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Stevens  means  you  get  some  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  want  to  put  myself  on  record  as  Mr.  Teal  has  stated.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  change  materially  almost  every  day 
between  different  ports.  Consequently,  I  do  not  want  to  say  what 
the  rates  are  to-day  or  likely  to  be  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  between  Seattle  and  New  York,  as  compared  with  Shanghai. 
We  have  to  watch  our  business  very  carefully  in  Australia.  When 
the  growth  of  grain  is  very  good  the  shipments  will  be  heavy  to  the 
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Continent,  and  the  rates  will  be  cheap  to  Australia  six  months  from 
now ;  consequently,  we  are  now  making  a  study  of  present  crop  con- 
ditions and  what  those  conditions  will  be  six  months  from  now.  The 
rate  may  be  37^  now  and  we  will  speculate  that  the  rate  is  going  to 
be  32.6.  You  can  not  tell  what  are  going  to  be  your  rates  until  you 
have  spent  your  life  at  it,  and  you  can  not  compare  distances  and 
conditions.  f 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  necessary.  The  point  is  that, 
and  this  examination  has  shown,  that  the  rates  to  China  and  New 
York  would  not  be  much  different,  because  the  distances  are  not 
much  differeat;  if  anything,  a  little  advantage  to  China. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  assume  a  hypothetical  rate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  at  your  point. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  has  h^n  demonstrated  that  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  50  per  cent    Did  you  take  that  into  consideration  ? 

Mr.  HAMnL.TON.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  time  would  be  immaterial. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I^et  Mr.  Skinner  answer. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  will  try  to  make  myself  perfectly  plain  that  we 
do  not  have  to  charge  any  tolls  to  rebate  Uiem  over  to  American 


The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  is  to  remit  your  tolls  and  not 
the  tolls  of  the  balance  of  the  shipping  world. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Use  the  favored-nation  clause  and  not  interfere  with 
coastwise  traffic. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Another  point  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman;  we  propose 
at  the  Panama  Canal  to  provide  facilites  for  coal  and  water  and  sup- 
plies, so  that  ships  starting  from  a  point  like  Puget  Sound,  bound  to 
New  York,  need  only  take  sufficient  coal  and  water  and  supplies  from 
point  of  shipment  to  the  Isthmus  and  then  they  can  recoal  and  re- 
water  and  resupply  to  reach  New  York.  That  can  not  be  done  on 
the  voyage  across  the  Pacific  very  well,  because  it  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive to  Honolulu  or  elsewhere.  Do  you  know  how  much  coal  it 
would  take  on,  say,  a  10-knot  freighter,  which  I  presume  would  be 
best  for  a  lumber  vessel  for  the  trip  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama — how  much  a  day? 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  know  that  varies  with  the  different  grades  of 
coal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  the  size  of  the  steamer? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Twenty-four  tons  a  day,  and  how  long  would  it 
take — I  think  that  enters  into  the  problem  very  materially. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  spoke  of  3,000  net  registered  tons? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  should  sav  about  24  tons. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  would  take  about  two  weeks  to  make  that  trip  to 
Panama. 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  distance  is  known,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  could  be 
figured  here  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  miles — 20  days,  about 
that.  That  would  be  480  tons,  with  other  supplies  of  water,  and  so 
forth,  would  be  about  550  tons  which  the  steamer  would  consume 
on  that  trip  and  then  return. 

Mr.  Martin.  Return — is  that  all  the  coal  that  this  steamer  would 
bum? 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  that,  4,000  net  registered  tons? 
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Mr.  Skinner.  Three  thousand  registered  tonna^  vessel. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  little  more  than  half  the  trip.  If  the  steamer 
^oes  to  China,  and  has  to  carry  ooal  and  supplies  tor  the  T^hole  trip, 
it  would  have  to  take  more  than  550  tons,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Sblinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stbvens.  It  would  have  to  take  probably  300  tons  more  coal 
and  supplies.    It  would  not  be  safe  to  tdse  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  take  anything  less  than 
enough  to  figure  on  time  between  ports  where  she  could  recoal  with 
some  margin  for  safety. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  then,  300  tons  additional  would  be  200,000  feet 
of  lumber;  would  not  that  make  a  material  difference? 

Mr.  Skinner.  But  you  understand  me,  Mr.  Stevens,  the  coal  space 
is  allotted,  and  in  coal  bins  they  can  not  store  lumber — ^sometimes 
they  can,  but  frequently  not.  Sometimes  it  make  no  difference 
whether  they  carry  coal  or  not. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Stowage  space. 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  can  not  avail  themselves  of  the  extra  coal 
space. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  space  pertains  to  other  cargoes  and  does  not 
pertain  to  lumber. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  should  say,  with  the  more  perishable  commodities, 
that  they  could  not  use  that  space. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  does  not  affect  the  main  proposition  they  are 
asking.  If  the  American  people,  by  the  expenditure  of  $400,000,000, 
do  make  a  reduction  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  or  even  60  per  cent,  in 
your  freight  rates,  ought  you  not  to  pay  your  share  of  the  expense  of 
keeping'  tnat  thingrunning?    That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  can  not  pay  it;  we  won't  pay  it;  and  you  nevw 
will  have  any  stuff  transporteii  between  the  two  coasts  if  you  do  not 
create  proper  facility.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  doing  what  we 
can  not  do.  You  talk  about  rebating  60  per  cent  of  the  cost — ought 
not  we  to  pay  that?  How  are  you  going  to  compete  with  Mexico 
alongside  of  California  and  lumbner  right  alongside  of  me  in  Canada, 
with  foreign  vessels  to  carry  throu^  there,  and  you  rebate  60  per 
cent,  and  I  have  got  to  bear  the  other  40  per  cent  and  simply  lose 
money.    How  am  I  going  to  create  facilities  to  carry  it  througn  there? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  objection  there  is  to  your  using 
vessels  right  at  your  hands;  that  is,  vessels  of  other  nations,  provided 
we  change  the  coastwise  law  so  as  to  permit  you  to  use  them?  Are 
there  not  other  vessels  immediately  available  that  the  change  of  the 
law  will  permit  you  to  use? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  question  was  asked  me  in  rather 
a  different  way  this  morning.  And  I  should  like  to  say  that,  selfishly, 
possibly  that  might  answer  my  particular  purpose^  but  my  idea  would 
be  that  if  you  want  to  permanently  build  up  a  shipping  interest  that 
will  serve  to  carry  all  commodities  between  the  two  coasts,  that  will 
serve  in  time  of  war,  that  is  practically  what  the  canal  was  built 
for — both  for  mercantile  and  strategic  purposes — then,  I  should  say, 
you  can  afford  to  have  an  American  fleet  using  those  faciliti^  and  I 
do  not  want  to  see  the  time  when  we  have  to  talk  to  New  York  in 
English  terms  of  money. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  we  eonld  amend  the  nayigatkm 
laws  so  as  to  allow  f cnreign  ships  to  use  American  money,  the  same 
as  American  lines  to  use  English  money,  for  making  the  calculati<His! 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  would  have  the  English  flag  just  the  same  as 
Enjzlish  terms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  a  great  many  people  talk  about 
the  American  flac  just  to  make  money  j 

Mr.  Skinner.  No;  I  do  not  I  think  some  of  us  have  a  little 
patriotism,  and  I  know  every  time  anybody  comes  down  here^-and  I 
want  to  answer  this — at  our  inconvemence,  and  it  is  inconvenience  to 
answer  questions,  it  should  be  to  answer  and  explain  propositions 
which  confront  us  as  well  as  you,  but  you  almost  constantly  reach  the 
same  conclusion  that  we  are  here  to  get  something  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to.  I  would  like  to  have  the  same  supposition  extended  to 
me  that  we  grant  you — that  I  am  of  some  reasonable  standing  in  my 
community  and  am  here  only  to  advocate  what  I  think  is  fair  from 
my  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  finish  my  inquiry.  You  do  admit  that  so  far 
as  the  immediate  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  so  as  to  permit  vessels  of  other 
countries,  whatever  the  flag  they  may  fly,  this  very  law  will  give  you 
the  advantages  that  a  remission  of  tolls  would?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  will  answer  that  question  and  answer  it  promptly. 
I  want  to  answer  that  in  a  different  way.  I  have  seen  the  time 
recently  and  during  the  years  of  experience  I  have  had,  when  French 
vessels  that  left  our  ports  without  a  cargo  for  Australia  because 
they  could  secure  the  same  subsidies  empty  as  loaded.  I  have  also 
made  this  condition,  that  where  I  have  had  a  fleet  of  vessels  loading 
at  my  mill,  and  it  cost  me  several  thousand  dollars  if  I  stopped  it 
voluntarily,  and  had  to  pay  the  demurrage  because  the  charter  con- 
tracts, when  I  have  dispatched  before  her  charter  days  expired,  and 
the  captain,  for  some  reason  preferred  to  stay  in  .port,  and  made 
excuse  that  he  was  not  ready  to  sail,  and  made  a  claim  a^inst  me  for 
demurrage.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  combination  of  English  and 
German  and  others,  and  I  was  forced  almost  into  a  lawsuit  to  settle. 
In  fact  I  have  had  some  litigation  over  some  points  such  as  that. 
The  problem  is  that  you  can  not  control  the  foreign  combination  of 
shipowners  outside  of  the  United  States,  but  you  can  control  the 
American  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  between  the  two  coasts  under  the  Sherman  Act  or 
other  acts. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  in  reply  to  my  answer 
before,  that  vessels  for  reduced  rates  existed,  but  that  it  would  not 
serve  to  build  up  American  merchant  marine  so  as  to  have  vessels 
serve  in  time  of  war,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Furthermore,  I 
understand  your  position  is  for  two  purposes:  One  is  to  reduce 
freight  rates  to  the  extent  of  the  toll ;  the  next  is  to  seek  by  so  doing 
to  supply  what  an  ordinary  ship-subsidy  bill  would  otherwise  accom- 
plish. In  other  words,  you  are  after  ship  subsidy  as  well  as  lower 
rates? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir ;  I  still  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
no  more  charges  on  an  American  waterway  through  the  canal  than 
there  should  be  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  I  am  not  faking  for 
ship  subsidy  or  anything  of  the  Innd.    I  am  not  responsible  for  it. 
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Mr.  Sims.  If  it  does  not  affect  your  business,  what  do  you  care? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  does  affect  my  business.  You  ask  if  I  am  not 
here  asking  for  subsidjr  or  rebate. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  business 
will  be  to  the  east  and  west  coast  of  the  United  otates? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  greater  proportion. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  great  majority  will  be  that? 

Mr.  Skinner,  ueographically,  you  have  got  to  give  a  very  serious 
consideration  to  that  answer.  Sir,  I  happen  to  know  something 
about  the  distances  between  Callao  and  Valparaiso,  and  the  cost  of 
going  around  the  Horn  from  Australia,  and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
say.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  able  to  say.  I  am  only  trying 
to  answer  what  has  been  answered  m  a  very  interesting  article  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  he  is  better  authoritjr. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  the  statement  that  he 
thinks  only  about  one-third  of  it  will  be  from  points  in  the  United 
States,  and  Dr.  Johnson  states  that  during  the  first  decade  about 
half  01  the  traffic 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  Mr.  Skinner,  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  a  very  large  area  in  the  center  of  the  country  from  any 
point  of  which  it  will  be  a  considerable  distance  to  the  coast;  that 
all  over  that  area,  if  they  had  freight  to  either  coast,  they  would 
rather  send  it  direct  or  a  little  farther  than  to  take  the  sea  voyage 
and  the  shorter  distance  to  the  other  coast  by  rail ;  so  that  there  would 
be  a  large  area  in  the  center  of  the  country  that  would  never  deal  with 
the  canal  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  developirient  of  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  central  part  of  the  country  is  a  proposi- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  rates  are  being  made  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  coast  by  way  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  water  facilities, 
and  they  anticipate  making  rates  from  and  to  Pittsburgh  even  on  a 
Btill  lower  basis. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  By  water? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes;  by  water  down  the  Ohio  River.  We  can  also 
ship,  for  instance,  if  we  get  the  problematic  $8  a  thousand  rate 
through  the  canal  to  New  York,  as  far  west  with  the  combined  water 
and  rail  rates  as  is  necessary  to  cover  all  the  Atlantic  east  coast 
States  at  a  ^eat  deal  less  rates  than  we  are  paying  those  points 
to-day  by  rail. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  within  a  few  hundred  miles? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  can  run  back  as  far  as  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  a  line  around  there — perhaps  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  From  Seattle  down  through  the  canal  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  then  into  the  interior  perhaps  as  far  as  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Or  Buffalo,  I  think,  or  Pittsburgh  are  more  near 
the  propositions  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  And  meet  transcontinental  rates? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  Starting  across  the  country  from  those 
points? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  What  proi>ortion  of  your  business  here- 
tofore has  been  by  way  of  transcontinental  railroads  east — your 
lumber  business? 

Mr.  Skinner.  My  particular  business? 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  Your  lumber  business. 

Mr.  Skinner.  My  particular  lumber  business,  not  a  lar^e  percent- 
age, because  we  have  been  in  the  export  business,  largely ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  in  contact  with  the  business.  I  am  shipping 
enough  by  rail  to  know  the  conditions.  My  particular  company  has 
aimed  for  years  to  do  more  of  an  export  business  than  a  company 
would,  perhaps,  located  inland  who  did  not  have  such  water  facilities. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado.  A  great  area  of  the  country  is  alto- 
gether  

Mr.  Skinner.  I  want  to  answer  a  Question  that  Mr.  Sims  asked  a 
moment  ago.  Mr.  Sims  asked  me  if  tne  greater  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness would  not  be  between  the  two  coasts,  and  I  presume  you  wanted 
to  know,  Mr.  Sims,  if,  then,  the  burden  would  not  be  borne  by  the 
people  in  carrying  the  traffic  between  the  two  coasts  if  the  canal  toUs 
were  nullified.  My  position  in  regard  to  that  is  partially  based  upon 
this  statement,  too:  That  we  have  been  negotiating  for  years  with  the 
transcontinental  roads  to  allow  us  to  have  a  less  rate  on  box  boards^ 
cooperage  stock,  or  such  material  that  is  so  cheap  that  it  goes  into 
the  fire  pile.  We  can  not  get  it,  because  the  railroads  are  afraid  that 
if  they  make  a  lower  rate  on  that  material  that  it  will  either  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  some  shippers  of  the  better  grade,  but  more  par- 
ticularly because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  decide 
that  it  is  a  fair  rate  for  all  the  material  they  haul.  I  say  there  are 
lots  of  thinjra,  and  I  think  Mr.  Knowland  knows  of  as  manv  things 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  that  will  be  shipped  through  the  canal  with  a 
very  small  difference  in  their  favor  that  will  never  move  if  they  do 
not  get  that  preference. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  transportation  of  low-grade  materials  has  been 
reduced. 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  transportation  of  low-grade  materials,  such  as 
fuller's  earth  and  asphaltum,  and  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  it 

Mr.  Sims.  That  will  increase  the  use  of  the  canal  for  the  people 
that  are  within  these  two  coasts  that  can  be  reached  by  this  benefit 

Mr.  Skinner.  Including  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  well. 

Mr.  Sims.  Consequently,  on  account  of  reducing  this  rate  by  free 
tolls  you  increase  the  additional  wear  and  tear  oi  the  canal  brought 
about  by  its  additional  use. 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  fK)ssible. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  reaping  a  special  benefit,  after  all,  almost  ex- 
clusively of  that,  because  you  put  an  additional  burden  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  canal  by  this  additional  traffic  tor  which  you  pay  so 
little. 

Mr.  Skinner.  All  the  people  that  are  getting  the  benefit  are 
paying. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  just  stated  that  this  material  would  all  go 
into  the  fire.    Therefore,  the  entire  benefit  is  to  them. 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  would  be  an  equal  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  it  goes  into  the  fire  it  is  absolute  destruction. 

Mr.  Skinner.  K  is  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  to  get  it  here  to  use. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  not  stated  you  will  sell  it  any  lowor^ 
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Mr.  Skinner.  I  have  got  to  meet  the  low  price  of  lumber  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  the  country  about 
the  uniform  prices  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  have  been  appreciating  that.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  Herbert  Eoiox  Smith  to  get  his  report  out,  but  we 
can  not  get  any  answer. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  hasput  about  as  much  out  now  as  you  can  use. 

The  Chairman.  The  effect  on  your  business  of  applying  the  navi- 
gation laws  to  transportation  to  the  Isthmus,  you  said,  would  not 
relieve  your  situation  in  competing  with  your  neighboring  lumber 
mills  across  the  line.  I  meant  to  ask  a  little  more  broadly  that  if 
you  diould  establish  your  local  competition  if  that  would  not  give 
the  coastwise  trade  a  great  advantage*  If  they  go  through  the  canal, 
could  not  a  foreign  steamship  touch  either  port  and  load  from  the 
port  on  the  other  side,  aside  from  your  particular  interest  there  in 
your  local  competition,  would  not  that  give  the  coastwise  trade  great 
advantage  as  fer  as  all  the  domestic  trade  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  In  competition  with  the  railroads  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage.  I  think,  Mr.  Adams,  that  you  will  find  that 
answer 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  the  rates  will  be  so  low  that,  as  to  all- 
rail  hauls  across  the  continent,  that  will  be  practically  knocked  out 
anyway.  Then  the  coastwise  ship  if  that  law  is  applied  to  the 
Isthmus  would  have  a  monopoly  between  all  points  on  the  two  coasts. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  thmk  there  are  any  points  on  the  two  coasts 
that  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  statement  I  have  made, 
as  to  competition  between  the  same  products  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Neighboring  markets  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  would  compete  at  each  end  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  can  ship  from  New  Brunswick,  which  is  not 
very  far  from  Maine,  and  ship  from  British  Columbia,  which  is  not 
very  far  from  Washington;  and  ship  from  Mexico;  and  we  are  now 
confronted  with  the  very  low  rate  from  Mexico  to  Chicago  on  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  apply  to  anything  else 
besides  lumber? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  transported  between 
the  two  coasts. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  now  made  another  interesting  state- 
ment as  to  the  difference  around  through  the  Erie  Canal  and  then 
inland  by  rail  several  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  DriscoU/.  By  water? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Inland  by  water  through  the  Erie  Canal. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  mean  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  mean  by  rail,  by  Erie  Canal,  or  any  other  manner. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  follow  it  up  with  this  question: 
Do  you  consider  that  in  connection  with  the  proposition  to  exclude 
the  railroad-owned  steamers  from  the  use  of  the  canals,  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  anv  line  that  you  instance  there,  that  if  railroads 
were  pemritted  to  build  and  buy  ships  and  put  them  in  use  through 
the  canal,  could  not  the  railroads  bring  about  that  very  conditi(Hi 
that  you  speak  of  and  by  combining  their  water  haul  and  their  inland 
ha^  enable  them  to  give  you  those  rates  several  himdred  miles  in 
tiie  interior? 
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Mr.  Skinner.  You  would  like  to  have  me  say  that  I  favored  the 
operation  of  these  vessels  by  the  railroads? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  what  you  say ;  say  what  you  like. 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  it  might  have  that  effect.  We  want  to  get 
every  side  of  the  question,  every  point  and  every  side  on  the  proposi- 
tion we  can.  We  talk  sometimes  very  earnestly  about  these  things. 
We  would  like  to  get  the  truth  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Skinner.  1  would  like  to  give  it  as  far  as  I  know  it.  My 
statements  are  personal  experience  and  personal  views.  I  have  not 
consulted  anybody  else  about  this.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bills  that  the  railroads  should  not  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  that^  but  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  an  open  waterway  and 
there  is  no  right  of  way  granted  there ;  no  subsidy  to  be  granted. 

The  Chairman.  I  asKed  you  as  to  the  probable  fact  that  a  railroad 
that  has  a  line  300  or  400  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or 
the  Pacific  Ocean  that  could  be  allowed  then  to  run  ships  from  its 
termini  around  to  the  other  coast,  if  it  might  not  have  the  effect  of 
furnishing  low  rates  to  the  interior  towns  at  the  inland  termini  of 
that  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  that  under  the  recent  decisions  and  the 
probable  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  make  any  less  rates  than  the  combination  of 
the  two  locals,  and  the  result  would  be  they  woiJd  have  to  make  a 
very  low  water  rate. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tock 
jurisdiction  on  the  control  of  the  rates  that  would  enable  them 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  have  done  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  mi^ht  enable  them  to  make  lower  rates. 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  can  do  anything  they  want  to,  apparently,  in 
regard  to  rates.  One  thing  I  want  to  point  to  is  on  the  Jracific  coast 
We  consider  ourselves  some  distance  away  from  here,  but  still  a  part 
of  the  American  Republic.  The  idea  is  that  we  have  got  to  connt)nt 
the  tariff.  I  think  Mr.  Knowland  will  bear  me  out  that  I  had  to  come 
to  Washington  on  another  mission,  and  that  was  they  should  not 
apply  the  ship  subsidy  to  the  British  Columbia  ports,  in  passing  my 
port,  and  thereby  deprive  me  of  the  few  American  vessels  that  1  had 
already  to  avail  myself  of ;  that  we  had  to  expect  sometime  and  before 
long  the  application  of  the  distance  tariff.  The  moment  that  you  do 
that,  and  the  man  who  happens  to  have  timber  located  in  Minneapolis, 
we  will  say,  or  any  other  point  in  Minnesota,  can  ship  1,500-mile 
haul  one-third  of  the  rate  we  get  on  a  125-mile  haul,  then  you  might 
just  as  well  ostracize  us  to  Japan  and  be  done  with  it.  We  have  not  on 
the  coast  many  more  people  on  a  strip  1^500  miles  long  than  you  have 
in  New  York  City.  We  are  producers,  and  we  have  got  to  have  a 
rate  which  will  connect  us  with  the  consuming  public.  If  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  continue — and  in  my  estimation  this 
will  settle  the  Si>okane  rate  case — ^to  allow  them  to  carry  stuff  from 
the  seacoast  by  water  to  Seattle  and  to  San  Francisco,  and  what 
they  will  ship  by  water  will  be  determined  by  State  commissions  or 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  a  suflBciently  low  rate  to 
Spokane  and  that  territory  to  offset.  So,  we  will  be  on  the  reverse 
passage,  shipping  to  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo.  The  recent  decisicm  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  was  a  very  vital  point 
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in  the  West,  and  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  going  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  absolute  question  of  the  commercial  conditions,  but 
the  ordinary  wording  of  the  law,  and  that  is  to  apply  the  yardstick 
to  the  shipment  of  freight.  We  want  facilities  oetween  the  two 
coasts,  and  we  want  them  under  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  I  do  not  know 
Dfiuch  about  these  conditions,  but  early  in  the  day  you  stated  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  construct  vessels  in  this  country  that 
would  compete  with  f oreim  vessels.  What  grade  of  vessels  or  what 
material  do  you  use  to  build  vessels  to  haul  lumber  in  ?  Are  they  con- 
structed from  steel  or  are  they  constructed  from  lumber? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Most  of  those  on  the  coast — on  each  coast — are  con- 
structed of  wood  to-day  because  of  their  moderate  size.  If  you  are 
going  to  get  into  the  mterocean  trade  they  will  be  constructed  of 
steel. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  do  export  a  great  deal  of  lumber,  do  you  not,  in 
competition  with  other  countries? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes;  we  meet  the  competition  of  all  countries  of 
the  world  wherever  we  go. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  whv  have  you  not  been  able  to  construct  vessels 
in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  you  have  the  material  and  can  produce  it 
and  manufacture  it  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  at  the  same  price 
that  they  construct  vessels  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  That  has  been 
answered  by  a  hundred  years  of  eicperience  on  the  seas.  We  have  been 
driven  oflF  of  the  ^as,  and  that  is  oecause  to-day  you  can  buy  a  ship 
on  the  dollar  line,  which  I  can  give  you  the  specifications  of,  at 
$196,000  in  England  as  compared  with  the  price  of  $400,000  here. 
That  is  not  because  of  the  fact  that  the  shipbuilders  here,  in  my  esti- 
mation, have  had  their  nose  in  the  trough,  out  because  if  it  does  cost 
$400,0(X)  to  build  vessels  in  the  United  States,  it  is  because  of  the 
labor  charge. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  much  would  such  a  vessel  cost? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  would  cost  $196,000  in  England.  You  have  got 
to  wipe  oflF  the  $200,000  of  the  original  investment;  you  have  got  to 
wipe  off  6  per  cent  of  interest,  and  at  least  8  per  cent  insurance, 
before  you  come  down  to  the  other  fellow's  first  cost — for  wages,  for 
Chinamen  is  about  $8  per  month^  including  board. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Chinamen  are  not  building  these  vessels.  I  mean  as 
to  the  construction  and  building  of  these  vessels.  Why  should  the 
cost  be  so  much  higher  abroad  than  here,  when  we  have  the  material 
out  of  which  these  vessels  are  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Others  know  more  about  that  than  I  do.  I  am  not 
constructing  vessels,  but  I  understand  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  vessels  is  in  labor.  There  is  another  problem,  for 
instance,  of  80  per  cent,  perhaps:  Take  the  type  of  vessels,  and  a 
company  building  lar^e  vessels  will  have  models  and  have  made  all 
of  tne  necessary  preliminary  steps,  which  in  the  construction  of  a 
vessel  costs  a  good  deal,  and  they  will  follow  that  pattern. 

Mr.  Sabath.  We  have  some  very  large  shipbuiloing  firms  here  in 
this  country,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes;  we  have  some  here. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  And  they  have  been  able  to  baild  some  of  these  ships 
nearly  for  the  same  pnce  that  has  been  demanded  abroad  lately? 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  are  asking  me  a  broad  question,  which  would 
demand  a  broad  answer;  but  I  should  say  the  majority  of  the  ships 
constructed  for  American  shipbuilders  for  coastwise  trade,  and  very 
few  ships  built  for  foreign  owners. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  The  biggest  battleship  in  the  world  is 
being  built  for  Argentina  up  in  New  England,  and  is  to  have  28,000 
tons^  displacement! 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  a  question  involving 
shipbuilding.  I  have  to  have  some  knowledge  of  it  because  I  hav« 
had  to  bump  into  it. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  took  it  for  panted  that  inasmuch  as  you  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  lumber  business,  as  well  as  the  owner  of  26  or  27 
large  vessels,  that  you  might  know  and  give  this  committee  your 
views  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  know,  sir,  that  if  I  want  to  build  a  ship  to-day, 
or  want  to  contract  for  a  ship,  I  ask  for  the  price  of  such  a  vessel 
as  I  want  to  use  in  my  trade — it  will  carry  about  4,000,000  feet — and 
the  price  here  is  just  about  double  the  price  asked  in  England.  I  do 
know  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  or  labor,  which  I  have  to  com- 
pete with  in  the  operation  of  the  vessel,  is  the  difference  between  $8 
for  Chinamen  and  $45  p>er  month  for  the  maintenance- of  our  men. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  ITow  much  a  month? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  is  $30  and  $15  for  board. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  pay  a  sailor  about  $80  and  his 
board? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Offshore.  If  the  vessel  is  going  offshore,  going  into 
strictly  coastwise  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  we  pay 
$45  a  month  straight,  and  have  to  pay  them  board  besides  that. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  are  required  to  give  these  Chinamen 
board? 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  have  been  employed  at  $8,  including  board. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep  Chinamen,  com- 
pared with  what  it  takes  to  keep  an  American  sailor? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  the  difference  in  comparison  with  wages 
would  show  a  difference  of  $2  in  the  cost  of  the  keeping. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  think  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  which, 
of  course,  means  the  United  States,  pays  $30  a  month  and  board  to 
sailors  on  its  line  between  New  York  and  Colon,  but  tiiat  strikes  me 
as  cheap  labor  even  at  that. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  I  wish  Mr.  Skinner  would  give  us  a  few  facts  as 
to  rates  on  lumber  by  rail  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  country— east 
of  the  Mississippi,  say  to  New  York,  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Teal  has  it  in  his  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Fifty-five  cents  to  Chicago  on  fir  lumber. 

Mr.  Dri8CX)Ll.  Where  did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  without  any  fair  knowledge, 
even  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  notes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  that,  and  then  when  you  revise  your 
notes  you  can  correct  any  little  discrepancies. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  jrou  in  detaiL  I  know 
the  general  rates  as  they  apply  generally  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  The  rate  from  the  coast  to  the  Missouri  River  is 
40  cents,  and  75  cents  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Port  Arthur  Line.  North 
and  South  Dakota,  40  cents  to  points  east  of  the  west  Minnesota  line, 
and  40  or  45  cents  from  that  line  to  the  Minnesota  transfer,  and  then 
to  Chicago  it  is  55  cents,  from  Seattle  or  any  points  taking  the  same 
rates. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  can  bring  it  around  the  Horn  for 
$8  a  ton. 

Mr.  Skinner.  $12  a  thousand  is  the  rate  that  I  said  I  started  out 
with  when  I  commenced  to  charter  vessels  in  1906 ;  not  now,  because 
rates  are  extremely  high  all  over  the  world.  I  think  $12  a  thousand 
under  normal  conditions  is  the  rate  in  foreign  vessels. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Well,  reducing  it  to  the  terms  used  by 
Mr.  Stevens  it  would  be  about  $8  a  ton? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  You  could  bring  it  around  the  Horn 
from  Seattle  to  New  York  for  about  what  you  could  bring  it  by  rail 
from  Seattle  to  the  Dakotas? 

Mr.  Skinner.  There  is  another  thing  you  must  keep  in  mind. 
We  can  not  afford  to  ship  lumber  green  by  rail,  and  we  can  not  afford 
to  ship  the  rougher  parts  of  our  product.  We  can  only  ship  high 
grade,  which  will  stand  $22  or  $23  at  New  York.  The  net  result  is 
that  we  do  not  ship  all  the  same  grade  at  the  same  rate.  In  talking 
with  the  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  representatives  recently  in  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  trying  to  reduce  rates  so  we  could  ship  the 
coarse  material  and  save  the  waste  going  into  the  fire  pile  at  our  mills, 
they  told  me  that  their  recent  examinations  of  the  shipment  showed 
that  they  averaged  about  2,200  pounds  per  thousand.  In  other 
words,  you  take  this  material,  such  as  in  that  door  there  [illus- 
trating], and  after  it  is  kiln  dried  and  worked  down  it  does  not 
weigh  as  much  as  if  of  the  same  thickness  and  green,  would  it? 
When  we  ship  by  water  we  do  not  pay  that  distinction  in  the  rates, 
because  they  are  made  on  the  basis  of  per  thousand  feet,  and  a  vessel 
will  carry  just  as  many  thousand  feet,  practically,  whether  dry  or 
not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Knowland,  is  this  your  only  witness  present  ? 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  understand  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen 
present  that  desire  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  no  other  witness  we  would  not  hurry 
this  one. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Mr.  Skinner,  as  I  understand  it,  from  what  vou 
have  stated,  the  great  need  of  the  Pacific  coast  after  the  canal  is 
completed  would  be  more  boats? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Some  boats,  or  more  boats. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  want  more  boats  to  engage  in  the  American 
coastwise  trade;  and  that  is  the  primary  reason  why  you  advocate 
either  the  remission  of  the  tolls  or  the  reduction  of  them. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  can  not  see  how  they  can  be  constructed,  unless 
they  get  some  means  of  making  a  fjrofit  on  the  investment — not  for 
me,  but  for  anybody  that  goes  into  it. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Wnat  I  would  like  to  have  information  of  is  whether 
the  remission  of  these  tolls  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tend  to  increase 
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the  number  of  vessels  that  are  engaged  in  the  American  coastwise 
trade, 

Mr.  Skinneb.  The  vessels  that  are  engaged  in  the  American  coast- 
wise trade  are  not  applicable,  many  of  tnem,  for  use  between  the 
two  coasts.  There  are  a  few.  You  have  to  build  a  different  type 
and  a  large  type,  and  I  do  not  believe,  to  be  frank  with  you,  tliat  the 
relation  of  the  tolls  will  make  up  enough  difference  to  offset  the 
difference  in  cost  of  shipment  by  a  foreign  vessel  and  also  make  a 
fair  profit  besides,  which  we  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  DoRBMUS.  That  being  so,  how  do  you  expect  that  the  relation 
or  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  will  place  the  interests  upon  the  Pacific 
coast  in  a  better  petition  to  handle  traflBc ;  in  other  words,  how  will 
it  increase  your  facilities? 

Mr.  Skinner.  As  long  as  we  have  duty  we  have  got  some  ques- 
tions besides  the  relations  of  the  tolls  to  have  that  added  to  our 
advantage. 

Mr.  Knowlant).  I  think  we  want  to  understand  the  point  This 
witness  is  speaking  of  a  peculiar  condition  in  regard  to  the  lumber 
which  is  in  close  proximity,  to  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Also  southern  California  is  in  close  proximity  to 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Knowland.  To  some  extent  southern  California,  also.  The 
remainder  of  the  coast  is  naturally  in  this  proposition  not  so  much 
from  that  standpoint  as  they  are  from  the  standpoint  of  that  trade 
which  can  only  be  carried  in  coastwise  vessels.  Isaturally  they  take 
the  ground  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  demana  for  coast- 
wise shipping  that  will^  of  course,  increase  the  number  of  steamers. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it,  and  now  to  get 
back  to  Mr.  Skinner's  personal  view. 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  is  just  as  much  interest  to  the  men  who  cwnpete 
in  California. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Not  in  California.  There  is  no  redwood  grown 
in  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Skinner.  A  different  grade  of  lumber;' but  he  has  to  compete 
with  my  green  lumber,  and  if  my  market  is  demoralized 

Mr.  Knowland.  As  far  as  the  lumber  industry  is  concerned  they 
have  a  peculiar  condition  that  no  other  industry  would  have,  which, 
of  course,  would  have  affected  that. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Skinner,  earlier  in  the 
day  that  what  you  needed  was  greater  facilities,  in  other  words,  more 
ships  in  which  to  handle  this  coastwise  business,  and  that  for  that 
reason  you  thought  the  remission  or  reduction  of  the  tolls  through 
the  canal  would  tend  to  increase  those  facilities.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Thinking  that  they  had  to  pay  no  charge  through 
the  canal  would  certainly  increase  their  facilities  to  earn  money  and 
encourage  them  to  build  ships,  if  that  was  a  sufficient  inducement. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Can  you  give  the  members  of  the  committee  your 
reasons  for  thinking  or  believing  that  the  remission  or  reduction  of 
those  tolls  would,  as  a  matter  or  fact,  tend  to  increase  the  facilities 
for  handling  the  business  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Under  the  present  conditions  I  should  say  that  if 
we  were  quite  certain  that  they  were  to  last  for  10  years  that  it  would 
be  reasonably  profitable  for  business  to  be  constructed  with  the  re- 
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mission  of  the  tolls  or  with  no  tolls  charged,  and  the  average  duty 
on  that,  I  think,  as  applied  to  most  commodities  that  would  be  trans- 
ported between  the  two  coasts,  and  I  think  that  we  would  inaugu- 
rate the  tra£Sc  as  we  have  on  the  Lakes,  as  we  have  up  and  down  the 
coast,  and  with  a  natural  result  that  the  public  would  get  very  fair 
rates,  as  they  have  on  the  Lakes  and  as  they  have  up  and  down  the 
coast. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Do  you  think  the  remission  or  reduction  of  the  tolls 
would  tend  to  increase  the  construction  of  vessels  to  apply  in  the 
American  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  certainly  do,  because  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  operation  between  the  two  coasts.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
merely  the  interocean,  between  the  two  coasts. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  That  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  more  of  a 
supposition.    You  have  no  assurance  that  that  woula  be  the  result? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Why,  I  have  every  assurance  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  wherever  we  can  enter  trade  and  succeed  in  conducting  it  with 
any  reasonable  satisfaction  that  we  will  do  that.  We  have  done  it! 
on  the  coast ;  we  have  done  it  on  the  Lakes ;  we  have  done  it  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  this  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  Mississippi  as  well 
as  to  the  coast.  I  want  you  to  understand  my  own  point,  plainly, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  should  be  given  any  consideration 
to  the  question  of  chargjing  tolls  through  the  canal,  but  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  probability  that  we  may  probably  have  to  pay  tolls, 
that  tins  discourages  anybody  about  thinking  of  going  into  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  think  the  commerce  between  the  States  should 
be  absolutely  free,  no  matter  whether  there  is  a  canal  there  or  not, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  canal  there  ought  to  make  no  difference 
in  that  principle — commerce  should  be  free  between  the  States? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Exactly;  like  the  Soo  Canal  or  the  Erie  Canal;  the 
shortness  of  the  distance,  decreased  cost;  it  would  simply  bring  the 
two  coasts  closer  together  by  means  of  an  artificial  waterway. 

Mr.  Knowland.  And  the  maintenance  paid  by  the  Government 
from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  unless  the  toll  rate 
through  the  canal  was  so  high  as  to  cripple  the  water  route  as  a  com- 
petitor with  the  rail  route  that  the  canal  ought  to  do  about  the  same 
volume  of  business,  regardless  of  whether  it  charged  tolls? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  State  that  question  again.  I  do  not  understand  that 
question. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Maybe  this  explanation  would  throw 
some  more  light  on  it.  I  do  not  think  the  coast  people  would  want 
shipping  to  be  given  the  use  of  the  canal  on  such  terms  that  they 
coula  hope  for  rates  that  would  be  ruinous  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Just  before  you  go  any  further,  may  I  interpolate  ? 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  If  the  canal  was  opened  on  terms  that 
would  enable  shipping  to  put  up  a  good,  strong,  fair  competition 
against  the  transcontinental  roads,  what  more  should  they  ask?  They 
do  not  want  shippinj^  to  be  a  purely  hothouse  proposition. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  If  there  were  no  tolls  they  may  be  able  to  carry  the 
freight  so  cheaply  as  to  entirely  stop  freight  traffic  from  both  termi- 
nals from  the  seacoast. 
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Mr.  Maktin  of  Colorado.  Not  entirely  stop  it,  but  serioody  im- 
pede it. 

Mr.  DnisooiiL.  Injure  it  very  much  and  largely  to  the  profit  to  the 
men  who  operated  the  ships. 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  have  no  antagonism  toward  the  railroads^  I 
have  watched  the  development  of  the  transcontinental  raihx>ads  very 
closely,  and  I  have  had  to  travel  across  the  continent,  unfortunatelyj 
sometimes  12  or  13  times  a  year.  I  think  that  the  building  up  oi 
the  interstate  traffic  between  the  coasts  will  do  pretty  well  with  the 
rates.  I  would  not  want  to  meet  your  conclusion  of  making  such 
enormously  low  rates  as  to  cripple  and  put  out  of  business  any  of 
the  transcontinental  roads^  but  if  the  Panama  Canal  performs  the 
function  which  we  expect  it  to,  it  is  going  to  take  the  transportation 
Pacific  away  from  the  Pacific;  it  wUl  go  through  the  canal  and  to 
the  Orient. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  steamship  lines  using 
that  route  will  have  such  an  understanding  among  tnemselves  as 
will  maintain  their  rates  and  not  inaugurate  a  rate  war  among 
themselves? 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  mean  through  the  canal? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  after  having  eliminated  the  railroads 
from  competition  as  to  that  route,  you  do  not  believe  the  steamship 
companies  Uiat  use  it  would  inaugurate  a  rate  war? 

Mr.  Skinner.  If  they  have  enough  to  carry,  or  travel  was  consid- 
erable, I  should  not  think  so,  as  I  have  never  yet  exi>erienced  that 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  It  has  always  iJeen  said  that  the  rail 
rates  were  all  the  traffic  would  bear,  and  nobody  is  going  to  ei^ect 
the  shipowners  to  operate  under  any  different  rule  if  mey  can  help  it 

Mr.  Skinner.  Competition  among  themsdves  makes  considerable 
difference  in  rates. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  fritter  away  all  the  Government  had 
given  them  in  tolls. 

Mr.  Skinner.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  all  speculation  as  to  what  the 
freight  rate  may  be.  A  man  names  a  rate  applicable  for  shipments 
in  March,  and  he  may  be  very  sorry,  because  he  wiU  find  some  port 
where  some  vessel  charters  at  a  rate  of  5  shilling,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  may  find  I  have  speculated  and  paid  5  shillings  more  than  I 
could  charter  a  vessel  later  at. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question*  I  want 
to  state  the  position  in  this  way :  That  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
American  ships  will  be  given  an  absolute  and  exclusive  monopoly  of 
the  coast-to-coast  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal,  that  will  nci  be 
sufficient;  and  notwithstanding  the  further  fa^ct  that  water  trans- 
portation only  costs  on  an  average  about  one-third  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, that  will  not  be  sufficient;  but  to  enable  American  ship- 
Eing  to  build  up  a  business  through  the  canal  they  must  get  a  further 
onus  in  the  shape  of  free  tolls  that  will  amount  to  40  or  50  cents  a 
cargo  ton  on  the  freight  they  carry. 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  would  have  to  apply  to  the  different  commod- 
ities, sir,  would  it  not?  It  would  not  be  possible  to  ship  oranges 
and  salmon,  and  materials  of  that  kind  that  go  through  now  at  55 
cents  as  compared  with  $1.10  across  the  country.  It  would  not  apply 
to  lumber.    It  is  to  inaugurate  the  business. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Teal  says  it  will,  in  his  pamphlet 
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Mr.  Skinner.  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  Mr.  Teal  said.  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  read  it,  because  I  enjoy  Mr.  Teal's  ac- 
quaintance and  comidence. 

Mr.  Dbisooll.  What  business  is  he  in? 

Mr.  Skinner.  He  is  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  Personally,  I  feel  like  considering 
the  canal,  not  the  transcontinental  roads,  although  I  live  in  the 
inland  country.  I  think  that  is  the  primary  consideration  that  ought 
to  move  the  adoption  of  these  rates  and  regulations,  the  welfare  of 
the  canal,  to  make  it  a  traffic  producer,  and  miake  it  a  success  from 
the  standpoint  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Skinner.  At  the  sacrifice  of  the  American  people,  sir? 

Mr.  Martin  of  G)lorado.  But  it  appears  to  me,  when  we  consider 
the  immense  advantages  in  the  matter  of  water  transportation,  in  the 
matter  of  cheapness  of  cost,  when  you  can  transport  for  $7  or  $8 
through  the  canal  commodities  that  are  being  charged  $20  or  $22 
a  ton  or  more  by  the  railroads,  and  then,  in  addition,  are  given  an 
absolute  monopoly  of  the  domestic  shipping  trade,  it  does  not  appeal 
to  me  that  you  need  this  40  or  50  cents  a  ton  that  would  be  donated 
by  the  Government,  or  that  this  40  or  50  cents  a  ton  would  build  up 
a  domestic  merchant  marine.  If  you  could  not  build  up  a  merchant 
marine  through  the  canal  without  that  small  subsidy,  you  could  not 
build  it  up  with  it,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  we  would  prejudice  our 
position  with  all  other  nations  and  maybe  injure  the  canal  far  more 
from  their  standpoint  than  we  could  benefit  ourselves  by  giving  this 
subsidy. 

Mr.  Skinner.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  that  difference  that 
you  estimate  entirely,  and  you  want  to  deal  broadly  with  this.  I 
am  talking  from  actual  contact  with  men  of  business,  but  I  do  not 
want  it  said  that  I  came  here  and  asked  particularly  for  a  favor 
to  be  granted  for  my  particular  business,  because  I  am  trying  to  see 
if  I  can  by  the  cooperation  of  all  our  interests  increase  the  facilities 
that  will  enable  me  to  help  myself.  We  have  to  transport  Welsh 
coal  to  our  coasts. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  What  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Welsh  coal — anthracite  coal  from  Wales — and  if 
that  is  carried  through  the  canal  on  foreign  ships  we  will  be  handi- 
capped in  shipping  coal  from  Pennsylvania  around  there.  They 
have  all  the  conditions  to  confront  them;  and  also  never  forget  the 
fact  that  when  you  say  we  have  a  monopoly,  we  have  not  a  monopoly, 
because  the  fdlow  just  across  the  imaginary  line  has  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  world  at  his  doors  to  handle  this  thing. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  believe  that  you  look  at  the  question 
necessarily  almost  wholly  from  the  coast  standpoint. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  look  at  it  from  the 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  And  I  do  not  think  that  you  consider  the 
possible  effect  upon  the  interior,  just  as  I  suggested  yesterday  to 
Mr.  Mc^reggor.  I  am  going  to  make  my  guess  now,  that  if  the  canal 
opens  on  time  and  successfully,  as  we  all  anticipate  and  hope,  and  we 
have  sufficient  boats  to  transport  all  this  coast  to  coast  traffic  and 
make  these  coastal  freight-rate  reductions  that  you  are  anticipating, 
it  is  going  to  gi:gatly  intensify  the  railroad  problem  so  far  as  the 
interior  is  concerned,  and  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  difference  now  is  between  the  coast  and  interior  point  rates, 
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and  your  able  attorney,  whom  I  esteem,  true  to  the  coast  position, 
where  he  belongs,  was  one  of  the  attorneys  who  opposed  the  aecisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  known  as  the  "  Spokane  " 
backhaul  case,  and  includinff  the  "  Reno  "  and  other  cases,  in  at- 
tempting to^  adjust  these  diflferences,  under  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause,  forbidding  a  greater  rate  for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul, 
which  happened  to  hit  Portland  and  Seattle,  for  the  benefit  of 
Spokane  and  inland  towns.  So  these  gentlemen  out  on  the  Pacific 
coast  who  want  free  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal,  in  order  to 
lower  coast  rates,  which  are  already  far  below  inland  points,  go  into 
court  and  fight  these  inland  points  when  the  proper  tribunal  attempts 
to  make  a  fair  ac^ustment  of  rates  between  inland  and  coast  points. 

Mr.  Dri8CX)ll.  1  think  we  ought  to  call  the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Colorado.  I  am  sorry 

Mr.  Driscoll.  The  gentleman  can  make  that  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  rule  that  that  is  a  question  that 
should  be  answered  and  that  the  witness  should  proceed. 

Mr.  Skinner.  First,  I  am  human;  in  the  next  place,  if  the  South- 
em  Pacific  can  obtain  as  reasonable  rates  for  a  haul  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Reno  it  might  be  quite  as  well  satisfied  with  it  as  the  Union 
Pacific  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  and  they  might  give  you  just  as 
satisfactory  rates  to  the  interior.  So  if  we  can  ship  material  from 
the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast  by  water  and  then  the  interior,  their 
local  rate  may  be  quite  as  satisfactory  to  them  as  the  proportion  they 
will  get  in  the  long  haul.  The  New  York  Central  will  bejust  as 
well  pleased  to  haul  our  lumber  from  the  port  of  New  York  to 
Buffalo  at  10  cents  as  they  would  to  divide  the  rate  from  Seattle  to 
New  York  and  get  10  cents,  and  I  do  not  think  the  interior  cities 
will  be  injured  and  I  do  think  they  will  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  free  toll  would  benefit  the 
Middle  States?  I  want  to  say  I  reside  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  which 
does  a  great  deal  of  shipping. 

Mr.  Skinner.  What  city? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Chicago.  How  would  the  Middle  States  be  ben^ted 
by  free  toll?    Would  not  that  operate  against  us? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Absolutely  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are  better  able  to  say  what  you  should  spend  on 
the  enlargement  of  the  facilities  through  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  I  think  one  boat  passed  up  U)  St.  Paul  from  New  Orleans 
in  the  last  12  years,  and  there  is  no  toll  there.  I  think  you  will  get 
the  benefit  of  this. 

Mr.  Sabath.  On  that  one  boat  that  made  the  trip  in  the  last  12 
years? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No;  they  are  trying  to  build  it  up.  Mr.  EInowland 
is  better  advised  than  I. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Just  one  question:  You  stated  that  the  rates  from 
Vancouver  to  New  York  were  about  25  per  cent  less  than  from 
Seattle  to  New  York  by  water. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  said  that  the  highest  rate  I  paid  American  ship- 
ping at  the  time  I  shipped  to  New  York  was  over  25  per  cent  less, 
and  I  figure  that  under  normal  conditions  foreign  shipping  can  be 
conduct^  at  about  25  per  cent  less. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  We  figure  that  the  rate  you  said  you  paid  was  about 
$3.80,  and  that  the  26  per  cent  less  would  be  about  95  cents. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  did  not  make  any  such  statement,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  responsible  for  the  statements  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  not  talking  about  Mr.  Teal's  figures;  I  am 
talking  about  the  figures  of  the  witness  now  testifying.  At  the  start 
you  stated  it  cost  us  about  $5.60  a  ton,  as  I  recall — no,  $5.50  a  thou- 
sand, which  would  be  about  $3.80  a  ton,  and  25  per  cent  of  that 
would  be  95  cents  advantage  that  Vancouver  would  have  over  you 
in  the  way  of  freight  rates  over  to  New  York,  by  your  own  figures; 
and  that  the  tolls  would  be  about  50  cents  a  ton,  according  to  your 
own  figures.    I  just  wanted  that  to  appear  in  the  record ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  want  to  quite  concede  that,  because  in  the 
first  place  the  computation  alone  on  figures  based  on  $5.50  to  the- 
Orient  would  be  probably  an  extremely  Tow  rate. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Before  the  witness  leaves  the  chair  I  would  like 
to  make  one  point  perhaps  a  little  clearer  than  has  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  another  witness  or  two  I  guess  we 
better  get  to  them. 

Mr.  Knowland.  This  will  not  take  a  moment.  I  do  not  want  the 
record  to  appear  as  making  Mr.  Skinner  state  that  he  advocates  the 
rei>eal  of  the  coastwise  laws.  I  understand  your  statement,  Mr. 
Skinner,  was  that,  selfishly  speaking,  you  might  be  benefited,  but  as 
a  matter  of  appeal,  you  did  not  advocate  that 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  if  you  will  allow  me  to  answer:  If  we  were 
offered  those  facilities,  if  it  would  not  be  as  much  benefit? 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  lumber  rates  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  said  "  selfishly,"  but  I  might  say  that  was  not  my 
personal  view  of  what  should  be  done  by  any  means.  In  a  recent 
hearing  Mr.  Came^e  objected  to  the  word  "philanthropist,"  as 
meaning  a  man  "  with  money  and  no  brains."  I  have  repeatedly 
said  that  I  did  not  want  the  Government  to  subsidize  the  shipping 
at  all.  I  simply  did  not  want  them  to  lay  an  additional  burden  on 
the  American  waterways. 

The  Chairman.  You  object  to  paying  toll! 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  want  to  pay  UAL 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

March  5,  191^ — 11  a.  m. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson,  chairman, 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  B.  P.  SCHWESIN,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  OEN- 
EBAL  HANAOEB  OF  THE  PACIFIC  HAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  SAN 
FBANCISCO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  stenographer  your  name  and 
position? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. ;  residence,  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Give  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  ScHAVERiN.  In  view  of  the  remark  whidi  the  chairman  made 
about  the  hearings  of  this  committee  having  been  closed,  I  wish 
to  apologize  to  the  committee  in  a  way  for  not  being  here  before, 
and  the  reason  is  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  assurance  of  the 
necessary  capital  until  within  the  last  three  weeks.  Then  I  iDunedi- 
ately  proceeded  to  Washington  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  acoMn- 
plish  the  result  necessary  to  be  able  to  operate  this  line. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  owns  four  large  steamers  on  Hie 
Pacific  Ocean  and  has  been  in  operation  between  San  Francisco  and 
oriental  ports  since  1868.  These  four  steamers  cost  $10,000,000, 
and  they  are  operating  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
with  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  and  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  all  heavily  subsiaized  by  their  (jovemm«its. 
We  have  kept  the  American  flag  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  frcHn  San 
Francisco  to  the  Orient  without  a  dollar  of  assistance  from  anybody. 

Now,  I  have  been  studying  for  more  than  a  year  as  to  what  would 
become  of  the  line  operating  locally  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
oriental  ports  after  the  canal  is  opened,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion there  is  absolutely  no  chance  for  us  on  that  ocean ;  so  I  looked 
to  see  what  we  should  do  after  the  canal  was  opened,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  salvation  for  us  is  to  try  to  run  an 
oriental  line  from  New  York  City.  To-cjay  the  great  bulk  of 
oriental  business  is  carried  in  regular  British  freight  steamers  to 
the  Orient  via  the  Suez,  and  they  return  with  cargo  to  New  York 
and  the  other  different  Atlantic  ports.  There  is  lUso  more  or  less 
tramping. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  could  run  from  New  York  to  the  Orient, 
operating  a  line  of  some  25,000  miles^  and  passing  through  the  scenic 
route  of  the  canal,  and  to  the  Pacinc  coast  of  America,  and  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  ports,  and  to  the  Japanese  ports,  and  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  finally  to  Hongkong,  that  we  would  create  a  tourist 
route  unequaled  in  the  world.  We  could  never  live  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  freight  business  alone.  That  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible.  Our  life  and  blood  depended  on  the  passenger  bufflness, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  manifestly  ridiculous  for  us  to  build  ships 
operating  on  this  line  from  New  York  to  the  Orient  unless  we  under- 
took to  handle  a  large  class  of  passenger  business  of  the  highest  type 
and  of  the  highest  revenue.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  design 
ships  that  would  meet  the  competition  of  ships  equal  to  those  oper- 
ated in  the  Atlantic  service,  and  I  started  in  to  design  four  steamers 
of  about  37,000  tons  displacement,  681  feet  long,  and  75  feet  beam, 
that  would  carry  about  500  passengers  and  about  10,000  tons  of 
freight.  My  estimate  of  the  cost  of  these  steamers  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2,900,000 ;  we  will  say  to  get  these  steamers  in  readiness  and 
outfitted  repjresents  a  cost  of  $3,000,000  each.  The  next  step  was  to 
try  to  get  this  money.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  not  been  here  before, 
because  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  money  until  about 
three  weeks  ago.  It  has  taken  a  long,  hard  figjit  to  tiy  to  persuade 
many  people  to  invest  in  this  property.  I  want  to  say  frankly,  as 
it  has  Deen  mentioned  over  and  over  again,  that  the  Pacific  Mail  is 
controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  has  the  controlling  stock  in- 
terest; butj  on  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  say  that  there  has  never 
been  an  officer,  either  in  the  executive  department  or  in  the  financial 
department,  or  in  the  operating  department,  or  in  the  traffic  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  that  has  ever  given  me  the  slight- 
est instruction  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.,  I  never  heard  of  anyone  even  discussing  the  suppression  of 
traffic,  and  I  have  been  its  vice  president  and  general  manager  for 
nearly  20  years. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  It  occurred  to  my  mind  that  I  had  seen  a  state- 
ment somewhere,  since  we  began  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  had  at  one  time  paid 
the  Pacific  Mail  a  subsidy  of  $70,000  a  month. 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  More  than  that  was  paid  by  different  railroads. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  For  the  purpose  of  suppressing  traffic — coast 
to  coast  traffic? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  amount  paid  by  the  railroads  was  more  than 
that  I  will  have  to  go  back  to  ancient  history,  because  that  was 
long  before  my  time,  to  enlighten  you  on  that  subject.  There  was 
among  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  what  was  called  the 
Transcontinental  Railway  pool.  That  pool  took  in  practically  every 
railroad  in  America,  and  they  paid  theJPacific  Mail  $90,000  a  month 
for  1,200  tons  of  space  rental.  The  Southern  Pacific  at  that  time 
did  not  exist  as  a  railroad  in  this  country.  It  had  no  franchise  at 
that  time,  and  was  not  organized  until  10  years  after,  in  1884.  The 
Transcontinental  Railway  pool  was  way  back  about  1874. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  How  many  years  since  this  arrangement  first 
existed  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Since  1878  or  1879. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  How  many  years  since  the  Panama  Railroad 
has  been  paid  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Since  1886  or  1887. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  transcontinental 
railroads  paid  the  Panama  Railroad  a  subsidy  of  $1,000,000  a  year, 
or  a  million  and  a  half  a  year,  or  some  such  amount  to  suppress  traffic 
across  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  That  is  absolutely  false.  You  can  go  back  to  the 
congressional  investigations;  there  were  long  hearings  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Mr.  Baker  said  that,  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Mr.  Baker  says  a  great  many  things  that  I  am 
afraid  he  would  have  difficulty  in  proving. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  was  just  stating  that  he  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  made  that  statement 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  He  made  the  statement  that  this  transconti- 
nental pool  paid  the  Panama  Railroad  $1,500,000  annually  for  sup- 
pressing traffic  across  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Let  me  give  you  the  exact  facts.  The  railroads 
paid  the  Pacific  Mail  $90,000  a  month,  and  of  that  $90,000  $75,000 
went  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  for  the  use  of  the  railroad,  and 
at  that  time  the  Panama  Railroad  was  owned  by  the  French  Canal 
Co.  They  had  no  divisions  of  rates  for  use  of  the  railroad — ^just  took 
a  lump  sum,  you  see,  for  use  of  the  railroad.  They  just  took  this 
$75,000  as  the  sum  for  the  use  of  the  Isthmus  railroad.  Later  on 
tiie  pool  rental  was  cut  to  $75,000,  and  the  Panama  Railroad  re- 
ceived $55,000  out  of  the  $75,000  for  the  use  of  the  railroad.  But 
mind  you,  that  ended  away  back  in  1886  or  1887,  and  there  has  never 
been  anything  of  the  kind  since.    It  was  a  condition  which  arose 
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in  those  da^s  over  a  peculiar  conditicm  between  the  railroads  and  ihe 
water  carriers  at  that  time.  You  want  to  bear  this  in  mind,  that 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  was  owned  and  controlled  in  those 
days  absolutely  as  a  private  enterprise,  which  had  enjoyed  for  years 
all  of  the  traffic  over  the  Panama  route  pric«r  to  the  building  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad.  After  trie  opening  of  the  Central 
Pacific  the  Panama  route  lost  a  large  portion  of  its  traffic  and  was 
verging  on  bankruptcy,  when  it  practically  appealed  to  the  railroads 
f  or  nelp  and  to  buy  or  rent  some  of  its  space. 

It  is  claimed  the  railroads  said,  "  You  maintain  your  rates  on  an 
equal  and  reasonable  basis  and  we  will  buy  your  space  and  pay  yon 
a  certain  sum  of  money."  This  was  done,  but  the  raUroads  com- 
pelled the  steamship  company  to  carry  freight  to  pay  for  the  rentaL 
It  saved  the  Pacific  Mail  from  bankruptcy  away  back  in  tiiose  years 
when  most  of  us  were  wearing  swadcUing  clothes.  That  old  story 
is  brought  up  to-day  as  an  evil  feature  gainst  the  Pacific  Mail 
Its  present  operation  has  nothing  to  hide.  It  is  and  has  been  under 
my  direction  a  Intimate  business  proposition  and  has  transacted 
its  business  along  legitimate  lines.  The  old  story  shows  of  tilings 
which  might  have  occurred  years  ago,  but  not  to-day,  when  tliere 
isn't  a  man  handling  traffic  who  would  undertake  such  things  at  all 
knowing  how  it  would  affect  him  criminally.  The  managers  are  not 
occupying  their  positions  in  the  transportation  business  to-day  with 
the  idea  of  doing  what  will  make  them  liable  to  punishment. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  How  many  years  is  it,  if  you  know,  since  there 
has  been  any  agreement  or  arrangement  wn»*eby  the  Panama  Bail- 
road  has  been  subsidized  or  throttled  in  any  way  by  the  transconti- 
nental railroads  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  entered  the  service  in  the  beginning  of  1893,  and 
I  could  go  under  oath  and  say  that  from  that  day  to  this  to  my  posi- 
tive knowledge  there  has  been  nothing  of  that  kind  done. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  It  couldn't  exist  during  that  time  without  your 
knowledge? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir;  without  my  knowledge  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  your 
company,  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  behind  that  was  to  control  the 
rates  by  and  through  your  company,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Well,  I  wasn't  there  when  the  arrangement  was 
made — I  can  only  form  the  same  opinion  that  you  can  upon  the 
basis  that  it  was  a  leveler  of  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Padfic 
Mail  was  going  into  bankruptcy  and  it  was  making  aU  kinds  of  des- 
perate rates,  disturbing  the  general  business  situation,  so  that  all  of 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  except  the  Southern  Pacific,  which 
didn't  exist  at  that  time,  considered  its  situation. , 

The  Chairman.  But  what  was  there  to  prevent  the  steamship  com- 
pany to  disturb  and  level  the  rates  to  save  them  from  banhruptcy  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  steamship 
company  to  look  after  their  interests  from  the  steamship  side  after 
they  had  lost  their  business  to  the  railroads  through  the  opening  of 
the  transcontinental  roads. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  It  is  complained  by  Los  Angeles  and  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  that  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  line  has  no  ports 
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or  terminals  in  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast  south  from  San 
Francisco,  in  order  to  prevent  Isthmian  traflSc. 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  I  never  heard  of  that  complaint  I  have  had  a 
request  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  asking  us  to  call  at  San 
Pedro.  I  have  had  Mr.  McLachlan,  when  he  was  Congressman,  here 
ask  us  to  call;  and  I  said,  if  you  will  guarantee  freight  to  cover 
wharf agje  and  pilotage  I  would  go  there;  I  said  I  did  not  know 
if  I  could  develop  any  freight  and  wharfage  and  pilotage  which 
would  amount  to  $22,000  a  year. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  understood  the  refusal  of  your  company  to 

fo  there  was  because  that  would  put  you  into  competition  with  the 
outhem  Pacific. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Not  at  all,  sir — absolutely  nothing  in  that.  We 
are  now  calling  there  with  our  steamers,  both  north  and  south  bound. 

-Mr.  CuLLOP.  How  long  have  you  been  calling  there? 

Mri  ScHT^^ERiN.  For  a  month  or  more.  We  originally  took  Los 
Angeles  freight  through  to  San  Francisco  and  reshipped  it  there  to 
Los  Angeles  oy  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.  In  tact,  have  been 
doing  that  for  years.  The  service  was  indirect,  but  it  was  always 
there. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Why  did  you  begin  just  a  month  ago? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Because  there  was  more  business  now  moving  by 
water  than  there  had  been  before  and  that  warrants  the  service. 
Let  me  explain  this.  Two  years  ago  I  went  to  the  president  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  asking  him  if  he  would  give  me  some 
freight  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  He  said,  we  never  ship 
anything  by  water,  we  never  make  a  shipment  of  freight  to  the 
Pacific  coast  by  water.  We  couldn't  afford  to.  We  had  two  new 
ships  building  at  Newport  News  and  I  really  wanted  to  ballast  them 
out,  and  so  1  persuaded  him  to  give  me  nails  and  wire  at  a  $6  rate 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  to  Portland.  The  ships  were 
loaded  solely  with  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.'s  products,  and  I  had 
to  give  a  guarantee  that  I  would  deliver  those  goods  in  a  merchant- 
able condition;  and  they  were  delivered  in  such  fine  condition  that 
they  have  been  shippers  by  water  ever  since.  They  now  practically 
ship  everything  by  water  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  They  had 
never  shipped  their  nails  and  wire  by  water  before.  They  were 
exclusive  rail  shippers. 

The  ships  used  to  call  at  San  Diego.  When  I  went  into  the  com- 
pany we  could  not  develop  business  there.  We  were  spending  about 
$18,000  or  $19,000  a  year  for  wharfage  and  pilotage  to  get  about 
$1,000  a  year  revenue  out  of  the  country,  and  I  pulled  out  of  San 
Diego  calls.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  termi- 
nals have  been  arranged  at  San  Pedro  for  the  larger  ships,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles  wrote  me  the  other  day  ask- 
ing us  to  give  a  direct  service  there  and  I  am  going  in  there  to  see 
what  business  we  might  develop. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  1  wanted  to  say  to  the  witness  that  I  have  been 
pret^  active  against  the  proposition  of  free  tolls  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  and  I  think  the  witnesses  that  have  appeared  before  this 
committee  have  absolutely  and  uniformly  failed  to  show  where  the 
necessity  for  free  tolls,  where  any  benefits  to  American  shipping 
would  be  accomplished  by  free  tolls,  and  I  wanted  also  to  show  him 
Uiat  I  am  just  as  willing  to  get  at  the  truth  of  any  other  proposition. 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Could  I  go  on  and  finish  up  this  other  situation! 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  complete  your  statement,  be- 
cause if  these  members  gS  asking  you  questions  they  will  take  sdl  of 
your  time. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Now,  I  was  finally  able  to  raise  this  $12,000,000 
after  a  hard  fight  in  New  York  City.  I  persuaded  people  to  let  me 
go  on  with  the  American  flag  on  the  ocean.  I  propc^ed  to  ^em  this 
route,  two  steamers  per  month  each  way,  giving  a  s^nimonthly 
service  out  of  New  York  City  throurfi  the  canal  to  San  Pedro,  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong,  Manila,  and 
the  reverse  of  that  eveir  two  weeks.  And  the  arguments  used 
against  me  were  that  all  or  the  bills  framed  in  Congress  discriminated 
a^inst  any  steamship  line  whose  stock  was  owned  or  controlled  by 
railroad  compwinies. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  changed  that,  Mr.  Schwerin,  prohibitinjg 
railroads  from  sending  ships  through,  but  we  do  not  want  to  prohibit 
anybody,  the  railroads  or  any  other  corporation,  steamship  company, 
or  anybody  else,  from  doing  it  in  order  to  limit  or  prevent  com- 
petition.   If  you  do  not  mean  to  do  that,  you  are  not  in  any  danger. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  am  in  this  danger.  Finance  is  a  very  delicate 
thing,  and  it  is  a  pretty  delicate  and  difficult  proposition  to  raise 
$12,000,000  in  this  country  to  put  into  four  steamers.  There  isnH;  a 
man  around  here  who  has  estimated  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  will 
go  through  the  canal  who  would  say  for  one  moment  that  two 
steamers  leaving  New  York  monthly  will  throttle  this  Panama  Canal 
traffic,  or  is  going  to  control  the  rates  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
or  is  going  *to  stop  the  benefits  of  the  canal,  or  prevent  competition, 
and  if  that  was  the  purpose  of  my  venture  I  would  not  be  here  now. 
I  want  to  build  up  the  American  marine  and  I  can  not  believe  that  it 
is  the  intent  or  wish  of  the  American  people  to  stop  that 

I  understand,  if  we  build  these  American  ships  and  operate  this 
line,  nobody  objects  to  our  going  through  the  canal,  straight  through 
to  the  Orient,  in  competition  with  the  German  and  English  diirc,  but 
it  is  because  we  want  to  go  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco,  and  Hono- 
lulu that  this  question  arises.  If  we  have  American  bottoms  we  ought 
to  have  all  of  the  rights  that  go  with  the  American  bottoms.  Sup- 
pose freight  is  lying  around,  for  there  are  lean  and  fat  times  during 
the  year  m  water  transportation.  If  we  have  seven  or  eight  thousand 
tons  of  oriental  cargo  and  have  2,000  tons  of  spare  space,  and  a 
shipper  wants  to  send  his  San  Francisco  freight  out  by  us.  No.  It 
can  not  go.  We  can  not  ship  your  freight.  We  must  go  partially 
empty,  because  if  we  touch  your  freight  we  would  have  to  pay  double 
and  treble  tolls  through  the  canal.  If  a  passenger  wants  to  go  to 
San  Pedro,  or  San  Francisco,  or  Honolulu;  no;  we  can  take  you  to 
Kobe  and  Yokohama  and  China,  but  we  can  not  take  you  to  San 
Francisco,  because  if  we  do  we  would  have  to  pay  three  or  four 
times  the  tolls  going  through  the  canal;  and  it  doesnH;  seem  just  or 
right  that  an  American  company,  with  ships  built  in  America,  can 
not  take  an  American  product  and  can  not  carry  American  passengers 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  vice  versa 

Mr.  J.  A.  Marhn.  You  want  to  do  both  coastwise  and  foreign 
business? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Only  coastwise  business  when  we  have  open  space. 
We  want  to  fill  that  space  as  we  believe  we  have  as  Americans  a 
right  to  do. 

Tfow,  as  far  as  capital  is  concerned,  people  will  not  put  money 
in  such  an  expensive  class  of  ships,  in  solely  a  coastwise  traffic,  and 
they  will  not  put  their  money  in  tnis  proposition  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  they  are  going  to  be  legislatea  against.  If  there  is  to  be 
an  iittempt  to  open  up  some  agitation,  in  some  way  or  other,  some 
day  or  some  how,  that  ships  in  which  a  railroad  has  an  interest  shall 
not  go  through  the  canal,  then  people  will  not  invest  their  money  in 
the  enterprise.  The  law  should  be  perfectly  plain  on  that  subject. 
The  cards  are  on  the  table,  gentlemen.  Make  your  law  cover  any 
person,  association,  or  corporation  equally.  Make  it  provide  that 
anyone  who  illegally  attempts  to  control  the  rates  through  the  canal, 
or  illegally  stifles  competition,  or  attempts  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  competing  railroads  and  competing  steamship  companies,  to 
control  or  eliminate  transportation  via  9ie  canal  will  be  punished 
criminally.  Make  it  just  as  hard  as  you  like.  It  would  suit  me.  It 
would  suit  me  perfectly.  And  it  would  make  it  much  easier  for  me 
to  go  riffht  on  with  my  business. 

Mr.  OovTNOTON.  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  a  provision  of 
that  kind  in  the  bill,  that  provides  that  any  attempt  to  limit  or  pre- 
vent open  competition 

Mr.  SoHWBRiN.  Absolutely,  put  it  in  as  a  criminal  offense.  I  can 
not  go  any  broader  than  that  Now,  when  you  talk  about  the  ques- 
tion of  this  free,  open  competition,  it  reminds  me  of  a  little  history. 
Let  me  say  that  in  the  early  years  there  was  the  Cape  Horn  route, 
with  sailing  ships.  And  there  was  an  intermediate  route  by  way  or 
Panama,  and  there  was  an  all-rail  route,  and  they  competed  for  coast 
to  oomt  business.  There  was  about  a  $8  differential  between  the 
rail  rate  and  the  Panama  rate,  and  another  $3  differential  between 
the  Panama  and  the  Cape  Horn  rate,  making  a  $6  differential  be- 
tween the  rail  rate  and  the  Cape  Horn  rate.  For  eight  or  nine  years 
I  was  manager  of  the  purchase  and  supply  department  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Co.  and  expended  11  or  12  million  dollars  a  year  for  the 
railroad.  I  don't  know  the  time,  gentlemen,  when  I  could  buy  goods 
at  the  eastern  prices,  plus  the  Cape  Horn  rate  or  the  Panama  rate, 
but  I  paid  for  those  goods  at  the  eastern  price,  plus  the  rail  rate,  and 
the  joobers  put  the  difference  in  price  in  their  pockets,  and  then  there 
were  some  rebates  besides. 

Now,  I  am  in  the  steamship  business  for  carrying  freight.  I  think 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  me  to  go  to  any  bankers  and  say 
now,  let  us  build  these  $3,000,000  ships,  and  we  will  control  and 
throttle  the  Panama  route.  We  will  put  these  ships  in  the  coastwise 
trade.  Why,  it  costs  $2,000  a  day  to  run  those  ships.  You  couldn't 
get  ft^ight  enough  and  passengers  enough  to  pay  for  the  fuel.  There 
IS  no  one  connected  with  the  railroad  that  would  dig  down  in  his  jeans 
and  make  it  up.  I  have  a  hard  enough  time  as  it  is  to  placate  my 
board  of  directors  over  earnings  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  operating 
our  present  line  without  subsidies  and  against  foreign  subsidized 
lines.    I  could  not  recommend  such  ships  for  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Stub.  In  case  we  should  permit  the  railroads  to  operate 
through  tiie  canal,  just  as  we  would  any  one  else,  in  order  to  insure 
H.  Doc.  680, 62-3 67 
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real  competition,  would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  repeal  the  navigation 
laws? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  As  to  foreign  ships! 

Mr.  Sims.  As  to  tiie  railroads  and  everybody  else,  foreign  ships 
and  everybody  else,  as  to  coastwise  trade,  going  through  the  canal,  it 
wouldn't  affect  coastwise  traffic. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  if  you  want  to  have  the  freest  possible  com- 
petition, if  you  want  to  keep  the  traffic  of  the  canal  on  a  cut-throat 
basis,  that  is  to  sa^,  so  that  the  old  tramp  ship  of  16  years  is  just  as 
good  as  any  other,  if  she  can  carry  freight  (the  cheap  fellow  is  uie  one 
who  makes  the  rate]),  then  open  the  canal  to  all  foreign  ships  to 
enmge  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  would  five  the  greatest  competition  and  the  lowest 
freight  rate,  would  it  not? 

A&.  ScHWEBiN.  The  lowest  possible  rate  and  the  greatest  possible 
competition. 

Mr.  RicHARDSOK.  You  dent  object  to  give  your  c^inicm  cm  the 
matter? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Will  you  give  me 

Mr.  RiCHABDSON.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  course,  what  the  object 
of  this  legislation  is.  It  is  to  advance  and  increase  the  commerce  of 
the  canal. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  am  trying  to  do  it^  sir. 

Mr.  RiGHABDSOK.  What  is  your  o^micm  about  the  best  mode  or 
manner  of  doing  that?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  in  the  granting  of  free 
toUs? 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  Well,  I  did  not  come  here,  sir,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  tolls.    I  think  that  is  up  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  conversati<m. 

The  Chairmak.  I  did  not  think  the  committee  ought  to  reopen  the 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  that  question. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  committee  wants  inf (M:mati(»L 

The  Chairman.  Not  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Cui-LOP.  I  concur  with  Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  could  give  it  to  you  briefly,  if  you  would  let  me 
finish  this  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  extended  this  hearing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  these  gentlemen  to  offer  an  argument  aminst  putting 
m  a  restriction  for  the  use  of  the  canal  by  railway-ownwl  ships. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  be  restricted  before 
this  committee  in  asking  any  witness  any  question  that  leads  to  infor- 
mation. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to 
make  his  statement,  at  least. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  He  says  he  would  like  to  proceed  in  his  own  way  and 
then  answer  you. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  an  expert  man^s 
opinion. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Our  purpose  is  only  this.  We  will  stay  here  all  day 
to  answer  any  and  every  question  that  anybody  wants  to  ask,  but  we 
do  not  want  out  time  cut  down  to  go  ahead  and  tell  you  our  story. 

Mr.  Richardson.  There  is  a  good  deal  I  would  like  to  ask  both 
of  you,  or  either  one  of  you. 
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Mr.  EvAHTS.  We  would  like  to  stay  here  until  you  get  through — ^all 
day,  and  to-morrow,  or  at  any  time,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Let  us  have  his  statement  first  and  then  we  can  ask 
questions. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  not  trying  to  interrupt  you  from  making 
your  statement. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way  at 
all,  sir.  I  have  only  a  few  more  remarks  to  my  statement,  and  men 
I  should  be  very  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  acting  in  good  faith.  I  am  acting  entirely 
from  the  steamship  standpoint.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
so-called  railroad  domination  or  control,  as  I  have  never  had  it  or 
felt  it.  I  want  to  put  these  ships  on  the  ocean  under  the  American 
fla^,  and  I  believe  that  if  I  can  do  this  I  can  interest  other  Americans 
to  do  the  same  thing;  but  it  has  been  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  do,  and 
I  ask  you  to  help  me. 

If  you  put  in  this  legislation  anythinff  specifically  against  the 
railroad  ownership  you  are  ^oing  to  kill  this  venture,  and  that  may 
mean  the  sale  of  the  four  big  ships  to  alien  interests.  You  hear  if 
these  railroad-owned  ships  do  not  go  on  somebody  is  going  to  do 
something,  and  who  as  yet  have  done  nothing  tan^ble.  That  to  my 
mind  is  not  a  good  argument.  There  isn't  a  man  m  any  district  who 
is  willing  to  do  thin^  who  is  satisfied  to  see  nothing  done,  because 
somebody  else  has  told  him  that  somebody  else  is  coming  there  and 
is  going  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to  do  this  thing,  if  you  will  let  us, 
and  do  it  honestly,  fairly,  and  squarely,  and  you  can  put  on  any  re- 
striction you  please  in  relation  to  our  control.  We  want  the  oriental 
passenger  and  freight  business,  but  at  the  same  time  we  want  to  have 
the  ri^t  to  sail  our  ships  as  against  any  foreign-owned  ships  yet 
reristered  American 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  not  your  purpose  or  intention  to 
enter  into  any  shipping  ring  or  combination,  either  with  ships,  rail- 
roads, or  anything  else,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  or  preventing 
competition  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  do  my  level  best  to  de- 
velop all  the  business  to  the  Orient  through  the  canal  that  I  can  pos- 
sibly develop. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  don't  propose  to  monopolize  the  ports  and  ter- 
minal facilities  of  any  port  in  the  world,  or  conspire  with  others  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  If  I  was  big  enough  to  do  that  I  would  be  master 
of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  your  intention  to  do  that! 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairmai 
enact  a  statute  simf 

Mr.  Schwerin. 
out  the  word  "railway." 

The  Chairman.  How  can  we  distinguish  between  railroads  or  ships 
unless  we  say  the  railways,  ships,  or  any  other  person  or  corporation! 

Mr.  Schwerin.  That  is  all  ngnt,  but  leave  out  the  word  "railway." 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  suggest 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Leave  out  the  words  "railway  owner";  but  "com- 
bination with  railways,"  leave  that  in. 
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The  Chairbian.  In  other  words,  your  suggestion  is  that,  althoui^i 
you  agree  with  the  committee  that  these  provisicms  are  all  right, 
you  want  the  committee  to  provide  against  some  other  man  who  is 
guilty! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN-  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  Yet  we  can  not  impair,  emasculate,  the  necessary 
legal  forms  of  effective  statutes  in  order  to  help  you  satisfy  the  sus- 
picions of  somebody  in  the  matter  of  advancing  money. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Oh,  no;  there  isn't  any  question  of  suspicion  iliere. 

My  opinion  is  this,  that  nobody  is  going  to  loan  money  to  build 
these  ships  if  there  is  any  Question  that  any  time  during  the  period 
of  construction,  or  just  at  the  time  that  the  ships  are  completed,  or 
just  when  they  begin  to  operate,  or  while  they  are  operating,  becunse 
somebody  says  that  as  there  is  a  possible  chance  you  may  enter  into 
some  such  combination  you  can't  run,  and  we  are  going  to  penalize 
you.    Capital  will  never  invest  under  such  circum^ances. 

The  Chairman.  Because  those  whom  you  are  dealing  with  are 
not  constrained  to  give  you  money  unless  this  lan^age  is  left  out, 
then  some  other  fellow  who  could  get  the  money  with  that  language 
left  in  there  might  go  ahead  and  do  all  of  those  particular  mings 
that  you  say  you  do  not  want  to  do. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  sav  leave  the  language  out  I  ask  you 
to  put  the  language  in  and  mate  it  stronger. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  can  agree  with  you  by 
saying  steamships,  railroads,  or  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  every  railroad  is  mean. 
It  depends  upon  the  men  who  run  the  railroad  whether  the  railroad 
is  mean  or  not. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  just  want  to  ask,  and  I  will  state  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  section  which  I  expect  myself  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  existing  bill,  in  place  of  the  oae  that  appears  in  the 
printed  section,  and  I  want  to  see  whether  you  think  this  would  be 
too  drastic  for  you : 

Sec.  12.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ship  of  commerce  to  pass  throngh 
the  Panama  Canal,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  skip  is  owned,  leased,  operat^ 
or  controlled  by  any  railroad  company,  or  person,  or  association,  or  corporation 
with  Intent  to  limit  or  prevent 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  part  that  he  cares  about. 

Mr.  Covington.  Well,  this  second  part:  "Or  with  the  effect  of 
limiting  or  preventing  competition  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
either  between  different  ships,  ship  lines,  and  ship  companies,  or  be- 
tween ships,  diip  lines,  or  ship  companies  and  ranroads." 

In  other  words,  that  would  prevent  your  combining  with  any  rail- 
road, and,  if  your  stock  is  owned  by  a  railroad,  prevent  you  from 
entering  into  a  pooling  arrangement  with  them,  and  negotiations  for 
any  through  rates;  that  very  thing  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
your  rate,  as  against  independent  competition — -— 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  statement  it  wouldn't  hurt  yon 
at  all. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Now.  if  this  clause  would  read  this  way,  that  it 
be  unlawful  for  any  ship  of  commerce  to  pass  through  me  canal, 
or  any  part  thereof,  which  ship  is  leased,  owned,  operated,  or  con- 
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trolled  ^y  any  company  or  person,  association  or  corporation,  with 
the  intent  to  prevent  or  limit — I  will  stand  for  every  word  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  strike  out  the  word  railway,  if  you  can  get 
finances  enough,  if  you  are  not  guilty  ? 

Mr.  SoHWERiN.  You  can't  build  ships  without  money,  sir. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Why  don't  you  cover  everything  and  provide  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ship  passing  through  the  canal,  in  sudx 
a  wa^v  and  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is  destroying  the  com- 
petition through  the  canal?  Why  isn't  every  ship  included?  What 
difference  does  it  make  who  owns  the  ship  as  long  as  it  is  going  to 
destroy  competition?  Why  don't  you  include  every  ship,  and  not 
discriminate  against  the  railways?  Every  ship  that  is  going  to 
destroy  competition. 

Mr.  Covington.  This  provision,  if  you  notice,  doesn't  discrimi- 
nate against  the  railroad-owned  ships. ' 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  proposition  is,  as  Mr.  Schwerin  says,  that  you 
should  provide  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ship  of  commerce 
to  pass  through  the  canal  for  the  purpose^  intention,  or  probable 
object  of  reducing  or  destroying  competition  through  the  canal, 
and  that  it  shall  be  punished  criminally.  Why  don't  you  cover  the 
whole  situation  absolutely?  Why  should  you  try  to  prevent  Ameri- 
can capital,  no  matter  where  it  comes  from,  n:om  going  into  the 
foreign  trade? 

The  Chairman,  You  suggest  that  it  would  really  mean  the  same 
thing,  but  it  would  deter  the  investment  of  capital. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Absolutely.  You  gentlemen  don't  understand  this 
proposition,  I  think.  To-day  there  is  just  one  American  line  in  the 
foreign  trade  on  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  line 
is  the  Pacific  MaU  Steamship  Co.  that  has  been  in  operation  for  50 
years.  There  isn't  an  American  line  on  the  Atlantic;  there  are  some 
American  boats  flying  the  American  flag,  owned  by  British  capital. 

All  that  we  are  asking  is  to  go  into  this  foreign  trade,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  the  foreign  trade.  And  you  wipe  this  line  off  of  the 
Pacific  and  you  do  what  Japan  is  begging  you  to  do,  what  Japan  is 
absolutely  hoping  that  you  will  do,  so  that  she  wUl  be  mistress  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  so  that  there  won't  be  an  American  line  or  an 
American  ship  there.  Now^  there  isn't  a  transcontinental  railroad 
company  that  has  any  intention  of  putting  a  single  ship  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question :  The  first  provision, 
or  sentence,  of  this  paragraph,  is  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
ship  of  commerce  to  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal,  or  any  part 
thereof,  which  ship  is  owned,  leased,  operated,  or  controlled,  by  any 
railroad  company,  person,  association,  or  corporation — that  covers  all 
you  add. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  thought  I  had  pointed  out  that  you  made  it  stronger, 
even,  than  you  have  it,  and  yet  didn't  discriminate  against  the  rail- 
roads, if  you  say  every  ship. 

Mr.  CniLUOP.  This  does  say  every  ship,  and  includes  everybody  that 
could  own  a  ship,  or  control  it,  or  operate  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Now,  the  point  that  1  tried  to  make  is  this :  You  go  to 
borrow  money  to  put  into  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  and  the  propo- 
sition is  that  the  railway-owned  smp  is  spoken  of,  and  they  are  not 
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ffoing  to  lend  it  to  you.    If  you  say  that  every  ship  which  goes 
through  that  canal  which  would  suppress  competition,  ^c, 

Mr.  CuLiiOP.  We  do  that.  Now,  tnen,  if  they  require  that  the  word 
"  railway  "  be  left  out  of  there,  they  mean  to  have  some  advantage  by 
it.  They  mean  to  claim  that  a  person,  that  some  person  or  by  some 
other  name,  lets  the  railroad  escape.  This  puts  the  railroad  in  or  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation. 

Mr.  Hamun.  But  if  a  railway  owns  ships  and  doesn't  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  it  doesn't  hurt  them  any. 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  You  won't  ^t  any  money  under  tliis  bill. 

Mr.  HAih^iN.  If  a  railroad  mtenSs  to  obey  the  law,  then  no  reason- 
able man  can  assert  that  they  will  be  hurt  any  by  this  law,  could  they? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  don't  Imow,  sir,  whether  you  have  tried  to  raise 
any  money  for  a  venture  on  the  ocean,  but  my  idea  is  this:  That  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  bill  that  would  cause  any  criticism  as  to  the 
future  safety  of  the  investment,  let  the  merit  of  the  investment  or  its 
operation  stand  on  the  soundest  basis,  you  will  not  interest  capital 
The  fact  that  there  is  any  doubt  will  make  it  an  undesirable  invest- 
ment and  unpopular  with  investors.  Any  American  marine  venture 
is  doubtful  enough  in  itself. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  There  are  those  who  will  be  only  too  delighted 
if  I  fail.  If  I  fail  they  will  congratulate  themselves,  and  I  am  here 
making  this  fight  cleanly,  as  an  American,  to  keep  our  flag  on  the 
ocean,  and  they  do  not  want  me  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  you  were  divorced  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad — ^your  company —  couldn't  you  raise  money  just  as  well  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  get  one  dollar. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  there  would  be  no  advantage,  if  you  should 
adopt  yotir  idea,  if  no  evidences  to  accuse  you,  if  you  are  going  to 
obey  the  law,  why  couldn't  you  raise  money  if  you  were  not  con- 
nected with  a  railway  company  as  well  as  being  connected  with  a 
railway  company?  If  it  is  no  advantage,  and  you  are  going  to  obey 
the  law,  why  couldn't  you  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  situation  is  this.  We  have  got  an  investment 
now  in  this  company  of  three  or  four  big  ships,  amounting  to 
$10,000,000.  That  is  an  asset,  a  credit  My  belief  is  the  people  who 
have  control  of  the  railroad  and  are  still  interested  in  this  steamship 
line  would  be  very  glad  to  get  out  of  the  whole  steamship  business. 
T  have  personally  persuaded  them  to  stay  in  this  business  and  let 
ine  put  this  line  on  from  New  York.    Their  staying  is  also  credit 

Mr.  Sims.  Couldn't  the  Southern  Pacific  guarantee  that  your  oom- 
pany  is  perfectly  solvent? 

Mr.  ScHWEKiN.  They  wouldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  Southern  Pacific,  it  seems,  would  be  interested 
enough  in  your  company  tht  they  would  take  its  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility. Why  is  it  not  willing  to  stand  for  the  financial  operations  of 
its  own  company? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  What  benefit  is  this  line  to  the  Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  asking  that. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Therefore,  why  should  the  Southern  Pacific  invest 
in  this  proposition  if  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  thwn? 

Mr.  Sims.  Why  has  it  continued  with  the  company? 

Mr.  ScHWEMN.  I  think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  sell  out  if  you 
would  buy  their  stock  at  what  it  cost 
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Mr.  Sims.  If  it  is  an  unprofitable  enterprise  it  would  take  less  than 
the  par  value  of  the  stock.  The  Southern  Pacific  owns  the  stock  of 
your  company;  why^  is  it  not  willing  to  guarantee  this  investment, 
this  loan,  of  yours,  if  they  have  confidence?  In  other  words,  if  the 
majority  of  the  stockholders  have  confidence  in  your  proposition 
why  is  not  the  Southern  Pacific  C!o.  willing  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  this  money? 

Mr.  ScHWBBiN.  Perhaps  they  might  if  you  eliminate  that  question 
of  any  reflection  upon  the  railroads  in  that  traffic. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  be  glad  to  eliminate 
the  railways  by  repealing  the  Lodge  bill  navigationlaws,  but  I  can't 
have  niy  way  about  that. 

Mr.  HAMI4IN.  There  isn't  any  more  reflection  in  the  proposition  of 
the  railways  than  of  the  other  people,  the  associations  and  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  am  not  here  trying  to  raise  money  for  other  cor- 
porations; that  may  have  some  bearing  on  this  later  on.  You  may 
be  able  to  see  lots  oi  competition  throu^  the  canal,  and  you  may  not. 
Mr.  Dearborn  is  going  on  through  there,  and  he  will  have  28  ships 
on  that  canal,  with  an  average  of  10,000  tons.  Small  capital  will 
think  twice  before  going  againist  that. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  stated  that  you  have  recently  let  bids  in  Pittsburg 
for  a  foreign  ship. 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  EscH.  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  paper  that  the  bid  had  been  let 
very  recently,  within  a  week.  That  may  be  wrong,  but  if  you  intend 
to  build  these  ships  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000,  will  that  mvolve  an 
increased  capitalization  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  my  idea  is  that  we  shall  borrow  the  money  and 
that  we  shall  give  a  mortgage  on  the  ships  to  cover  the  loan. 

Mr.  EsGH.  K  will  not  increase  the  capitalization? 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  that  the  ownership  will  remain  practically  as  it 
now  is? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Did  you  go  to  the  people,  in  your  application  for  a 
loan,  who  are  interested  in  the  Soutnem  Pacific  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Interested  in  the  railways  of  this  country,  I  sup- 
pose, directly  or  indirectly.  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  what  their 
interests  were  in  the  railways. 

Mr.  CuLiiOP.  Did  they  raise  that  question  ?  If  they  have  no  inter- 
ested in  the  railways,  why  should  they  be  interested  in  that  question 
of  the  word  "  railway  "  l>eing  used  in  this  law  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Let  me  explain  this.  Those  gentlemen  to  whom 
I  applied  have  never  been  before  this  committee.  They  have  seen 
the  articles  in  the  press  stating  that  railway-owned  steamship  lines 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  discriminatory  tolls  passing  through  the 
canal.  These  diips  would  have  to  pay  an  average  oi  $10,000  every 
time  they  passed  through  the  canal,  provided  the  tolls  were  $1  a  net 
ton,  if  only  a  single  tou  was  levied. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  a  word  has  gone  out  from  the  com- 
mittee suggesting  that  we  are  going  to  put  on  discriminatory  tolls. 
All  tiiat  we  have  contemplated  has  been  to  treat  everybody  auke. 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  He  asked  why  they  do  certain  things,  and  I  say 
they  have  been  informed  through  articles  in  the  press  regarding  tbe 
general  situation. 

The  Chaibman.  There  have  been  several  bilk  in  with  that  pn4H>- 
siticm. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  are  not  goin^  to  eet  this  numey  if  we  have  to 
pay  three  or  four  times  what  any  other  ships  would  pay  going  throng 
the  canal.  What  is  there  to  prevent  German  and  Ri^lisb  bankers 
with  railroad  affiliations  coming  to  this  country  and  putting  their 
money  into  American  ships  and  running  them  in  our  coastwise  trade? 
If  these  ships  should  then  earn  dividends,  these  dividends  would  m 
to  the  foreign  owners — if  there  was  war  down  would  cooke  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  up  would  go  the  German  bars  or  the  EngUsh 
cross  of  St.  George.  The  ships  we  propose  are  American  ships  ajkl 
thejr  remain  American  ships,  and  the  Govemment  would  have  th^n 
in  time  of  war  if  they  wanted  them.  And  yet,  under  this  bill,  these 
foreign-owned  ships  will  be  able  to  ^o  through  the  canal  with  perfect 
freeoom  and  without  any  discrimination.  Yet  the  ships  of  the 
American  bankers — our  snips — ^must  be  discriminated  against 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  foreign  ships  actually  doing  coastwise  trade,  getting 
the  benefit  of  our  coastwise  monopoly  legislation? 

Mr.  ScHWERiK.  I  should  say  the  Atlas  line  are  taking  passengyers 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Colon,  across  the  Panama 
Railroad,  and  then  from  there  to  San  Francisco.  They  are  foreign 
line  ships  belonging  to  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Co.  I  d(»nt 
Imow  wnether  any  freight  moves  that  way  or  not 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  our  coastwise  navigation  laws  do  not  prevent 
foreigners  from  coming  in  or  building  ships  and  operating  theoxu 

Mr.  ScHWERTN.  Not  in  the  slightest,  as  long  as  it  is  with  an  Ameri- 
can ship. 

Mr.  Knowland.  They  have  to  comply  with  the  regulations 

Mr.  ScHWEMN.  The  American  ship  must  be  manned  under  the 
American  laws.  Foreigners  can  own  every  ship  to-day  in  the  coast- 
wise trade;  i.  e.,  the  Ocean  Steamship  line,  owned  by  the  G^rgia 
Central ;  the  New  England  Navigation  Co..  owned  by  a  New  England 
road;  the  Merchants  &  Miners,  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania, 
largely;  the  Pacific  Coast,  controlled  by  some  northwestern  road;  can 
all  be  bought  by  a  combination  of  French  and  English  and  German 
capitalists  and  operated  under  our  laws  and  if  they  want  to  take  their 
ships  away  in  time  of  war,  they  can  do  so.  They  would  simply  fade 
awav. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  patrioHsm 
behind  the  excuse  tor  continuing  these  navigation  laws  ii  they  do  not 
help  us  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  You  know  the  history  of  the  French  sailing  ships? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  You  know  there  was  a  large  subsidy  given  to 
French  sailing  ships,  then  the  Scotchmen  bought  these  French  sail- 
ing ships  and  so  got  all  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  very  much  like  a  Scotchman. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  do  you  think  of  regulating  coast  to  coast  traffic 
through  the  canal  in  the  same  manner  that  rauroad  rates  are  regu- 
lated now? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  is 
V  going  to  happen  on  the  canal  that  it  might  be  the  proper  thing  to  do, 

when  you  take  into  consideration  it  is  so  often  alleged  that  the  rail- 
'^-  ways  are  going  to  do  so  many  harmful  things  and  did  so  many  things 

in  the  past  that  were  subject  to  criticism.  I  noticed  in  a  San  Francisco 
^'  paper  that  Mr.  Higbee,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 

l^acific  Coast  Steamship  Co.  had  been  arrested  in  San  Francisco 
'^  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  for  some  Alaska  traffic  difficulties. 

There  are  four  or  five  commercial  lines  out  there  operating  in  Alaska, 
^  and  the  grand  jury  indicted  some  of  their  officers.     What  is  there 

*  to  prevent  that  in  private  ownership  of  vessels  on  the  canal?    Siip- 

'  posing  I  fail  in  my  mission  here  to  Washington,  and  Mr.  Dearborn 

^  eoes  mrough  the  canal,  and  Mr.  Baker  ^oes  through  the  canal,  and 

half  a  dozen  others  go  through  the  canal,  some  of  them  with  a  large 


tonnage  and  some  with  a  small  tonnage,  and  they  get  into  a  fight  over 
rates,  the  big  fellow  is  going  to  try  to  kill  off  the  fittle  fellow.     They 

fiet  down  to  the  usual  stage  of  the  game  where  there  are  no  earnings 
or  anybody;  only  looses.    Is  there  any  reason,  because  of  lack  of 
private  ownership,  why  they  are  not  going  to  get  together  in  some 

^  way  or  another — over  the  telephone  it  may  be— and  say  we  had  better 

fix  it  m>  and  raise  rates? 

■I  Mr.  Martik.  I  think  they  will. 

i^  Mr.  ScfiWEBiN.  Are  they  going  to  be  any  different  from  anybody 

%  dsd? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  think  so ;  there  will  be  the  same  human  nature 
whether  they  are  railways  or  steamship  companies. 

-\  Mr.  Stevens.  Or  whether  they  are  running  a  grocery  store. 

(t  Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  Then,  if  you  put  the  control  under  the  interstate 

-  commerce  law  would  you  not  solve  that  question  for  everybody? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  make  what  tiiiey  con- 
sider reasonable  and  proper  rates  for  the  service  performed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  this  is  go- 

.^  ing  to  be  a  prevention  or  a  regulation,  and  what  I  am  afraid  of  is 

that  prevention  may  not  work  and  regulation  may. 

;  Mr.  ScHWERiN.  You  want  ships  to  go  through  the  canal,  and  the 

';  way  t^get  them  through  is  to  regulate  them.    More  people  will  build 

^ps  knowing  that  they  can  obtain  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  for 

'r>^  services  rendered  than  if  they  know  they  are  going  to  have  their 

hearts  cut  out  by  unreasonable  competition. 

The  Chairman.  The  canal  would  wear  out  before  the  commerce 
commission  would  have  been  reviewed  by  the  commerce  court  and  the 

,  Supreme  Court. 

^  Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Let  us  take  our  chances  on  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  commerce  commission  in  determining  a  reasonable 
rate  for  freight,  would  it  not  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in 

^  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  foreign  ship  and  the  difference  in  operat- 

ing expenses? 

'  Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  take  into  consideration 

these  questions  of  foreign  costs. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  do  not  regulate  our  coast-to-coast  trade. 

;  Mr.  ScHWERiN.  There  is  regulation  in  the  coastwise  trade  wh^i 

'  this  trade  connects  with  a  railroad.    I  would  answer  the  question  you 
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asked  me  in  relation  to  the  discrimination  being  regulated  by  rates 
by  avoiding  all  discriminatory  rates  or  tolls. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  coastwise  navigation  only? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Covington.  Assuming  that  to  be  true,  wouldn't  that  require 
water  transportation  at  a  minimum  rate! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  a  maximum  rate. 

Mr.  Covington.  Where  does  the  small  fellow  come  in? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  He  would  come  up  to  the  maximum  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  accord  the  same  courtesy  to 
you  gentlemen  as  it  has  to  others  in  the  matter  of  revising  your  testi- 
mony, providing  you  use  that  privilege  expeditiously  and  judiciously. 

Mr.  Btbvens.  1  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  now  if  they  have 
anything  further  to  say  that  they  desire  to  have  the  committee  hear. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  announced  that  the  committee  will  meet  at 
10.30  o'clock.    The  gentlemen  can  talk  on  as  long  as  thev  please. 

Mr.  Stevens.  These  gentlemen  have  the  committee  here  now,  if 
they  have  anything  further  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anjrthing  further  you  want  to  say, 
gentlemen,  say  it. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  have  heard  the  argument  advanced  that  if  this 
question  were  put  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  C<mmiission  the 
commission  would  recognize  a  reasonable  rate  for  services  performed ; 
in  other  words,  if  this  line  operated  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co.  with  $3,000,000  ships,  then  services  performed  were  worth  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  and  then  if  a  man  who  owned  ships  worth 
$300,000  or  $500,000  went  on  the  service  of  the  high-priced  ships 
and  rates  were  cut  and  the  cheap  ship  driven  off,  then  the  owner  of 
the  high-priced  ship  could  go  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  say,  We  had  to  reduce  these  rates  to  get  away  from  this 
vigorous  competition  and  to  drive  it  off,  and  now  we  want  to  go 
back  to  our  original  reasonable  rates,  because  this  is  now  an  unrea- 
sonable rate  on  account  of  our  large  investment  The  man  that 
would  advocate  such  a  proposition  certainly  has  no  great  experience 
in  steamship  competition  and  transportation,  because  the  measure  of 
ocean  rates  is  the  measure  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  cheapest  ship. 
If  a  line  is  subsidized  for  $100,000  in  the  loreign  trade,  it  can  spend 
the  whole  $100,000  in  the  way  of  cheap  rates,  as  against  the  fellow 
who  has  no  subsidy,  as  the  subsidy  can  be  applied  to  cost  of  opera- 
tion, cheapening  it.  Lines  or  vessels  are  only  on  a  parity  when  ihej 
can  operate  the  same  kind  of  a  boat. 

On  the  Pacific  we  have  carried  flour  at  $2  a  ton  and  wheat  at  $1.75 
per  ton  in  our  high-priced  ships,  as  against  the  low-priced  tramps 
who  make  the  rate.  Whether  the  rate  is  made  by  the  dieap^ 
steamer  or  by  the  highest  priced,  the  rate  made  is  the  measure  of 
the  rate  for  everybody  seeking  that  class  of  traffic.  You  cant  mt 
away  from  it.  Suppose  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rufed 
on  the  maximum  rates  through  the  canal.  If  the  Mauretania  and 
the  Lusitania  passed  through  the  canal  these  maximum  rates  would 
determine  the  freight  rate  for  the  five  and  six  million  dollar  ships  to 
be  the  same  as  for  the  $3,000,000  ships,  and  the  rate  for  the  $3,000,000 
ships  to  be  just  the  same  as  those  costing  $1,000,000,  and  so  on  down 
the  line  to  the  cheapest  ship.    The  high-grade  ship  in  general  cam- 
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petition  can  not  get  any  higher  freights  than  the  cheaper  or  smaller 
class  of  ^ips,  providea  all  are  thoroughly  seaworthy.  There  is  this 
difference:  Shippers  of  silk,  etc.,  gold  and  silver,  use  ships  like  the 
Mauretania^  Lusitarda.  and  Olympic  to  save  interest  through  speed, 
and  perhaps  obtain  a  better  rate  of  insurance  on  account  01  the  less 
time  consumed.  Therefore,  whether  the  rate  is  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission or  in  open  competition,  it  makes  no  difference;  the  low-cost 
^ip  makes  the  rate.  When  it  comes  to  rates  on  general  or  bulk 
cargo  of  all  dasses,  the  measure  of  the  rate  in  any  specific  competi- 
tion is  that  at  which  the  cheapest  ship  can  carry  it  and  everybody 
must  come  down  to  that  level. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  lowest  rates  would  be  the  lowest  coastwise  rates, 
which  are  a  monopoly  in  themselves.  From  coast  to  coast,  being 
the  regular  coastwise  rates,  and  then  the  transcontinental  railroads 
making  other  rates,  the  comparison  would  be  between  two  monopolies. 

Mr.  SoHWERiN.  The  transcontinental  railroads  publish  rates  under 
the  so-called  western  classification  for  overland  traflSc.  The  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  owns  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  and  owns  the 
railroad.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  in  order  that  ocean  shippers 
might  use  a  familiar  classification  of  rates  as  the  rail  shippers,  used 
this  western  classification  as  its  tariff  with  a  stated  per  cent  reduc- 
tion. The  American-Hawaiian  Line  quoted  a  little  under  the  rail 
rates  or  rates  to  fill  their  ship.  To-day  the  Panama  route  has  a 
commodity  tariff — each  commodity  stated.  If  you  had  a  commodity 
tariff  on  each  individual  article  when  the  canal  is  opened,  you 
would  have  a  publication  equal  in  size  to  an  enCTclopedia.  It  would 
be  impossible.  Different  articles  must  take  different  rates,  and  are 
bound  to  take  different  rates.  Articles  that  move  in  great  quantity, 
or  in  bulk,  would  take  a  lower  rate  than  articles  like  velvet,  and  silk, 
and  laces,  which  are  considered  high-class  freight;  but  that,  in  my 
opinion,  will  move  by  water  when  the  canal  is  opened.  They  will 
move  by  water  because  the  bulk  isn't  broken  at  the  Isthmus.  Now, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  not  provide  a  commodity 
rate  for  each  article,  but  the  commission  could  easily  handle  the 
Question  by  using  the  classification  of  commodities  and  establishing 
the  maximum  rates. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  nx  rates. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have 
to  fix  the  rates  on  all  of  these  different  commodities.  They  couldn't 
put  a  blanket  rate  on  everything — featherbeds  and  pig  iron.  They 
would  have  to  deal  with  many  classes  of  traflSc.  They  would  cer- 
tainly base  that  to  some  degree  upon  their  knowledge  of  what  the 
value  would  be,  and  the  diflference  between  the  rail  and  water  rates. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  the  water  rates  confined  to  coastwise  naviga- 
tion? 

Mr.  ScHWERTN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Consequently  as  long  as  the  coastwise  navigation  is  lim- 
ited to  American-owned  vessels  it  is  to  that  extent  that  the  railroads 
can  be  compared  with 

Mr.  EvARTs.  As  was  suggested  a  moment  ago,  foreign  capital  can 
build  these  ships  and  fly  ttiem  under  the  American  flag  ana  go  into 
that  coastwise  business.     At  the  present  time  foreign  capital  en- 
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7ed  in  the  trans- Atlantic  lines  is  considering  the  proposition  of 

Iding  American  ships  and  putting  them  in  the  name  of  some  indi- 
vidual and  running  them  through  the  canal  in  the  coastwise  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  Built  in  America! 

Mr.  EvARTS.  So  that  there  would  be  no  monopoly  on  the  side  of 
water  transportation. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  coastwise  navigation  does  not  give  real  American 
capital  and  the  American  citizen  any  advantage,  why  continue  the 
law  as  to  traffic  going  throuj^h  the  canal? 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  navigation  laws  one  way  or 
the  other.  If  we  can  go  through  this  canal  on  an  even  basis  with 
everybody  else,  that  is  all  we  want.  You  gentlemen,  I  think,  do  not 
realize  tne  fact  that  Japan  pays  $100,000  subsidy  for  every  round 
voyage  of  her  ships.  The  objection  to  some  of  these  bills  before  the 
House  is  that  those  Japanese  ships,  say  of  10,000  tons,  will  go  throu^ 
the  canal  on  the  payment  of  $10,000,  if  the  toll  is  $1  a  ton.  Why, 
then,  should  we  in  the  oriental  trade  and  without  any  subsidy  pay 
$20,000  or  $30,000,  perhaps,  to  go  through  this  canal?  That  is  the 
real  proposition  before  you.  Are  you  gomg  to  give  the  canal  to  the 
Japanese? 

ifr.  Covington.  Have  you  read  that  typewritten  section?  That 
provides  especially  a^inst  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  nothing  of  that  sort  hef ore  us  now. 

Mr.  E»CH.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  have  a  provision  in  that 
bill  pending  that  it  would  be  unlawful  for  a  foreign  ship  to  receive 
these  benefits  that  was  receiving  a  subsidy  or  a  subvention  ? 

Mr.  EvAHTS.  The  Japanese  law  will  not  permit  any  foreigners  of 
any  nationality  whatever  to  own  a  share  of  stock  in  a  Japanese  sub- 
sidized line.    They  must  be  owned  scdely  and  exclusively  by  Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  propose  to  let  any  diip  go  through  that 
canal  if  it  has  its  tolls  paid  by  any  government 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  provisions  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  as 
they  exist  were  applied  to  coast  to  coast  traffic,  that  would  practi- 
cally prohibit  tramp  ships  from  engaging  in  that  traffic,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  couldn't  file  schedules. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  They  would  not  have  to  do  that.  If  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  made  a  rate  under  which  people  could  use  the 
canal,  a  maximum  rate,  for  instance,  then  any  American  tramp  could 
take  the  freight  at  or  under  the  tariff  maxhnum  rate. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  the  maximum  rate,  that  would  not  prevent  them 
from  makiBg  a  minimum  rate. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  They  want  a  minimum  rate,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  know  that;  but  how  can  they  make  a  ininiTniim  rate 
if  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rules  be  applied  to 
that  kmd  of  traffic,  with  the  requirement  of  filing  schedmes  and 
giving  such  rates  30  days  in  advance? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  concerned  on  canal  traffic,  they  would 
have  to  change  somewhat  those  conditions.  All  American  ship- 
owners ccmld  file  with  the  commission  a  concurrence  of  the  conmus- 
sion's  maximum  rates  and  then  use  the  canal  at  any  time  without 
further  notice. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  want  to  draw  out. 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  haven't  stndied  the  question. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Evarts  has.  We  want  details.  Mr.  Evarts, 
yon  can  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  EvAKTS.  I  don't  know  as  to  the  details,  but  if  the  control  is 
given  over  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  see  to  it  that 
only  reasonable  rates  should  be  charged  with  reference  to  the  service 
penormed  on  all  traffic  going  through  the  canal  from  one  port  on 
the  Atlantic  to  one  port  on  the  Pacific,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  they  would  have  to  make  different  rules, 

Mr.  Evarts.  You  wouldn't  have  to  do  anything  except  put  it  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  give  it 
authority  to  determine  as  to  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  for  the  services  performed  and  leave  it  to  it  to  regulate  the 
matter, 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  the  way 
they  control  land  rates,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  the  same  proposition,  if  they  wanted  to  have  it 
so.  You  put  it  under  the  commission  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 
charged  for  the  carrying  except  what  is  a  just  and  reasonable  rate 
with  reference  to  the  service  performed,  and  that  is  all  that  anybody 
cares  about — any  shipper,  or  any  consumer,  or  anybody  concerned. 
The  interest  of  everybody  is  that  only  such  a  rate  shall  be  charged 
as  shall  be  just  and  reasonable  with  reference  to  the  service  per- 
formed. Who  is  it  that  objects.  The  only  persons  that  object  are 
the  men  in  California  who  are  selling  their  goods.  They  want  to  be 
able  to  go  ahead  on  the  same  proposition  tnat  they  did  .in  the  old 
days  when  those  rates  applied,  six-dollar  differential  by  way  of  the 
horn  and  three-dollar  differential  by  the  canal,  as  against  the  rate  by 
the  railroad,  and  the  goods  were  sold  on  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  basis 
of  the  railroad  rate,  and  the  men  who  were  selling  them  put  the  $6 
in  their  pockets  when  the  goods  were  brought  bv  way  of  the  cape. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  taken  care  of  the  con- 
55umers. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Yes,  sir.  They  take  care  of  him  just  as  they  took 
care  of  him  when  they  had  that  Cape  Horn  rate;  but  what  we  say 
is  that  nobody  should  oe  r  rmitted  to  chargp  a  man  more  than  a  just 
and  reasonable  rate  for  the  service  performed,  and  in  that  way  every- 
body is  covered  and  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  to  be  the  standard  of  ascertaining  that? 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  standard  of  ascertaining 

Mr.  Sims.  In  this  case,  the  case  of  a  monopoly  controlling  the 
coastwise  trade  and  the  monopoly  in  the  control  of  the  land  trade. 

Mr.  Evarts.  First,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  I  don't  see  how 
you  are  going  to  have  a  monopoly  in  the  coastwise  trade  when  for- 
eign capital  is  getting  ready  to  build  American  ships  for  the  opening 
01  the  canal — English,  Italian,  and  French  lines;  they  are  now  doing 
business  very  largely  from  New  York  by  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Sims.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  before  the 
committee  in  the  coastwise  business.  From  New  York  south  to  Gral- 
veston  and  beyond  we  found  in  the  examination  here  that  no  two 
lines  ever  made  the  same  ports  after  leaving  New  York. 

Mr.  Stevens.  With  one  exception. 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  wasn't  when  the  canal  was  opened. 
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Mr.  Sims.  It  is  right  now ;  the  foreign  capital  that  is  now  opera- 
ting coastwise  business  has  not  brought  about  this  competitive  mil- 
lenium  of  which  vou  speak. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  foreign  lines  haven't  got  into  it;  not  to  any  ex- 
tent. They  are  not  going  to  bother  with  coastwise  business  other 
than  coastwise  traffic  through  the  canaL  We  must  remember,  now, 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  business  from  the  port  of  New  York  hj 
the  foreign  lines  via  the  Suez  route.  Thqr  are  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness. That  will  be  turned  around  and  go  through  the  canal.  They 
know  all  about  it.  Thej  know  what  it  amounts  to  in  tonnage,  an& 
thejr  are  going  to  carry  it  to  the  Orient  and  they  intend  also  to  carry 
freight  fiom  Atlantic  ports  to  Pacific  ports,  and  they  will  build 
American  ships  to  go  into  this  business.  That  is  their  intention. 
There  will  be  no  monopoly  as  to  the  ocean  on  this.  Your  rates  will 
be  fixed  byvour  lowest  ship  in  value,  just  as  Mr.  Schwerin  has  ex- 
plained. The  other  ships,  no  matter  what  they  cost,  have  got  to 
come  down  to  it,  and  they  will  carry  freight  as  against  the  cheap 
ships.  The  insurance  companies  wiU  put  a  lighter  charge  for  in- 
surance on  a  big  ship  and  one  that  goes  in  a  £ort  time  because,  of 
course,  it  is  better  to  insure  on  a  five  days'  voyage  than  on  15.  The 
competition  is  going  to  be  there,  even  if  you  put  the  canal  traffic 
under  the  Inter^ate  Commerce  Commission,  but  if  you  put  it  under 
the  Interstate  Cominerce  Commission  vou  do  away  ab^lutely  and 
forever  with  the  notion  that  a  railroad-owned  ship  can  go  in  there 
and  put  the  rates  way  down  and  run  everybody  else  oflf  and  then  put 
them  way  up. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  would  keep  them  from  putting  it  down! 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  say  putting  it  up. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  can't  keep  them  from  putting  it  down. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Nobody  has  any  objection  to  that 

Mr.  Sims.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  every  railroad-owned 
ship  in  the  United  States  competing  with  the  railroads  and  witii 
each  other,  but  I  am  afraid  that  that  competition  won't  be  effected 
unless  we  let  the  ships  of  the  world  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  EvAHTS.  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  the  ships  of  the  world, 
for  the  American  ships  will  be  to  a  great  extent  built  by  foreign 
capital. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  coastwise  navigation  law  ought  to  be  repealed  as  to 
canal  traffic. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  giving  me  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  heard  with  great  interest  your 
statement  and  they  seem  to  have  paid  great  attention.  You  may 
revise  your  notes  before  they  are  prmted. 

Whereupon  the  committee,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 


BXHIBTT  B. 

Tmc  White  House, 
Washington,  February  26,  1912, 
My  Deab  Mb.  Stevens  :  You  have  spoken  to  me  with  reference  ta  the  effect 
of  vesting  the  President  with  power  to  create  and  maintain  a  government  on 
the  Isthmus,  dispensing  with  the  commission.    Mj  own  impression  is,  without 
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deslrlikg  to  grasp  more  power  than  I  bave,  tliat  it  Is  tmnecessary  to  continue 
the  form  of  the  commission,  but  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  wheUier  you  con- 
tinue it  or  not,  it  would  be  my  purpose  to  maintain  the  present  organization 
and  the  present  efficient  management  with  Ck)l.  Goethajs  at  the  head  and  in- 
cluding the  heads  of  departments  without  permitting  any  radical  change  of 
any  kind. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  present  condition  at  all,  but  I  think  it  is  wise  to  have 
legislation  looking  to  the  completion  of  the  canal  and  its  maintenance  under 
such  elastic  conditions  as  gives  the  President  the  power  contemplated  in  the 
law  which  you  are  considering.  This  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  changing  what 
is  now  going  on,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  future  under 
a  new  condition  that  will  come  to  exist  when  the  canal  is  completed. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Wm.  H,  Taft. 

Hon.  F.  G.  Stevens, 

House  of  Representatives, 

BXHIBIT   0. 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Washington,  February  fSTt,  1912. 
Hon.  William  C.  Adamson, 

Chairman  CotMnittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Sib  :  With  reference  to  the  following  language  in  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
(^;>eration  of  the  Panama  Canal,  I  understand  you  to  inquire  whether  the  Presi- 
dent can  legally  require  such  officers  and  employees  as  will  be  charged  with 
the  care  of  public  property  or  the  handling  of  public  funds  to  give  bond  for  the 
ftUthful  performance  of  their  duties  in  this  regard,  namely : 

"All  other  persons  necessary  for  the  care,  management,  maintenance,  sanita- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
removable  at  his  pleasure,  with  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  him." 

This  question  is  answered  by  section  541  of  the  Digest  of  Opinions  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  edition  1901,  and  the  note  thereto,  which  are  as 
follows  : 

''Section  1191,  Revised  Statutes,  requires  bonds  only  for  certain  disbursing 
officers  specially  named.  In  the  absence  of  an  express  provision  of  law  pre- 
scribing that  bonds  shall  be  furnished  by  other  disbursing  officers,  the  President, 
In  his  discretion,  and  for  the  better  security  of  the  public  funds,  may,  through 
the  head  of  the  proper  department,  require  such  bonds  to  be  furnished." 

Note. — Bonds  may  be  required  by  the  Government  from  officers  appointed  to 
places  of  trust,  though  thea»i»aa  statutory  authority  to  take  such  bonds,  and 
they  will  be  valid  as  cootibon^^w  obligations.  In  a  bond  with  sureties,  given 
by  an  officer  of  the  Govemn^^t,  It  Is  sufficient  to  make  the  bond  valid  as  a 
common-law  obligation  that  it  is  voluntarily  given  and  that  the  office  and  the 
duties  assigned  to  the  officer  and  covered  by  the  bond  are  duly  authorized  by 
law.  (U.  S.  V,  Tingey,  5  Pet,  115;  U.  S.  v,  Bradley,  10  id.,  843,  360;  U.  S.  v. 
Rogers,  28  Fed.  Rep.,  607;  6  Opins.  At  Gen.,  24.) 

Justice  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Tingey  (5  Pet,  115,  127),  said: 

"Upon  the  posture  of  the  case  a  question  has  been  made  and  elaborately 
argued  at  the  bar,  how  far  a  bond  voluntarily  given  to  the  United  States,  and 
not  prescribed  by  law,  is  a  valid  instrument,  binding  upon  the  parties  in  point 
of  law;  in  other  words,  whether  the  United  States  have,  in  their  political 
capacity,  a  right  to  enter  into  a  contract,  or  to  take  a  bond  in  cases  not  pre- 
viously provided  for  by  some  law.  Upon  full  consideration  of  this  subject  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  have  such  a  capacity  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts. It  is  in  our  opinion  an  incident  to  the  general  right  of  sovereignty; 
and  the  United  States  being  a  body  politic,  may,  within  the  sphere  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  confided  to  it,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  proper 
department  to  which  those  powers  are  confided,  enter  into  contracts  not  pro- 
hibited by  law,  and  appropriate  to  the  just  exercise  of  those  powers,"  etc. 

The  other  question  raised  by  you  I  understand  to  be  whether  the  proposed 
addition  in  the  bill  on  page  8,  line  14,  of  the  language — 

"  But  all  deposits  of  such  funds  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  relating  to  the  deposit  of  other  public  funds  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 
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will  be  safllcient,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  War  Department,  to  safagnafd 
the  funds  properly.  In  my  opinion  the  language  is  amply  sufficient,  in  cen- 
nection  with  the  existing  law  on  the  subject,  properly  to  safeguard  the  funds. 
Section  5153  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat,  1448),  provides  that— 

"All  national  banking  associations,  designated  for  that  purpose  by  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  depositaries  of  public  money,  except  reeeipte 
from  customs,  under  such  regulations  as  may  l>e  prescribed  by  tke  Secre- 
tary," etc; 

and  further,  that — 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  require  the  associations  thus  designated 
to  give  satisfactory  security,  by  the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  and  other- 
wise, for  the  safe-keeping  and  prompt  payment  of  public  money  deposited  with 
them,"  etc. 

Paragraph  592  of  the  Army  Regulations  provides  that — 

"  Lists  of  national  bank  depositaries  designated  for  the  use  of  disbursing 
officers  with  the  amounts  of  securities  filed  by  each  with  the  United  States 
Treasurer,  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  orders  from  the  War  Depart- 
m«it" 

In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the  act  of  June  6, 1911  (31  Stat., 
658),  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 

'*To  designate  one  or  more  banks  or  bankers  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  which  public  moneys  may  be  de- 
posited :  Provided,  That  the  banks  or  bankers  thus  designated  shall  give  satis- 
factory security  for  the  safe-keeping  and  prompt  payment  of  the  public  movcys 
so  deposited  by  depositing  in  the  Treasury  United  States  bonds  to  an  amomt 
not  less  than  the  aggregate  sum  at  any  time  on  deposit  with  such  banks  or 
bankers:  And  provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  apply  to  Cuba  only  whUe 
occupied  by  the  United  States." 

If  the  statute  last  above  quoted  were  amended  to  include  Panama  the  oMSt 
ample  provision  would  be  made  for  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  in  question. 

The  method  of  handling  the  funds  received  from  the  operation  of  the  plant,  as 
specified  in  the  bill,  is  not  without  precedent  Reference  may  be  made,  tor 
example,  to  the  act  of  March  2,  1907  (34  Stat,  767),  providing  for  the  opera- 
tion of  "ice  machines,  steam  laundries,  and  electric  plants,"  etc,  proylding 
that— 

**  The  funds  received  from  such  sales  and  in  payment  of  such  laundry  work 
shall  be  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  said  ice,  laundry,  and  ^ectric  plant ;  and  the 
sales  and  expenditures  herein  provided  for  shall  be  accounted  for  in  aecstd- 
ance  with  the  methods  prescribed  by  law,  and  any  sums  remaining,  after  such 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  have  been  4Mme^  shall  be  deposited  in  the 


Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  frc^t  W^^  the  cost  of  operation  ^f 
such  plant  is  paid."  *  '♦»^^  "H^ 

Very  respectfully,  -  at  t    •  H.  L.  Stimson, 

Beor0tiny  0/  War. 
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Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labok, 

BuHBAU  or  Navigation, 
Washington^  March  13^  WIS. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Adamson, 

Chairman  Corn/mittee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce^  Hottse  of  Representatives. 
Deab  Mr.  Adamson  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  in  which 
you  asked  me  to  write  to  you  "how  many  merchant  ships  or  ships  of 
commerce  are  plying  from  port  to  port  in  coastwise  trade  carrying 
freight  and  passengers,  or  freight,  or  passengers,  and  how  many  of 
them  range  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons  or  upward." 

There  are  2,689  seagoing  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
including  steamers,  sau  vessels,  and  barges.  Of  these  195  are  3,000 
gross  tons  or  upward.^  Of  these  195  there  are  132  enrolled  for  the 
coasting  trade  to  which  you  should  add  17  American-Hawaiian 
steamers  now  registered  for  foreign  trade  but  which  on  the  opening 
of  the  canal  will  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  through  the  canal, 
making  149.  I  trust  mat  this  will  give  you  the  information  you 
desire.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  further  information  in 
my  power. 

Bespectfully,  E.  T.  Chamberlain, 

Commissioner. 


commrttbe  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  January  25,  lOlS. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WHLIAH  E.  HXTMPHEEY,  BEPSESEHTATIVE 
FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHIHOTOH. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any  light  on 
the  question,  but  I  have  decided  views  on  the  proposition  now  under 
consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  them  which  relate  to  the 
technical  details  as  to  the  opening  of  navigation  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  technical  de- 
tails. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  something  particular  that  you  want  to 
talk  on? 

H.  Doc.  680, 62-2^ 68 
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Mr.  HuMPiiBEY.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  expect  to  talk  to  you  very 
long,  although  it  is  a  Question  of  vital  importance,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  we  fail  to  make  practically  a  free  canal  we  would  be  worse 
off  in  many  respects  than  if  we  do  not  have  any  at  all.  I  am  stating 
the  opinion  of  thinking  men  on  my  coast.  I  was  talking  to-day  to 
Senator  Jones  on  this  very  proposition,  and  he  made  that  statement, 
and  I  fully  agree  with  him.  If  we  are  to  make  the  canal  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  trade  between  here  and  the  Pacific  coast  we 
would  be  just  as  well  off  without  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  canal  unless  you  can  get  prefer- 
ential tolls  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  suppose  it  will  do  us  some  good. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  your  statement  You  say 
that  unless  we  are  goin^  to  give  those  ships  free  tolls 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  said  that  if  we  didn't  have  the  free  use  of  the 
Panama  Canal  the  commerce  of  the  country,  especially  that  between 
the  two  coasts,  would  be  better  off  without  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  advocate  free  tolls  for  all  American  ships? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  advocate  free  tolls  for  all  American 
ships.  I  advocate  free  tolls  for  the  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  and 
preferential  tolls  for  those  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  I  might 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  to-day  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  this  country  is  carried  by  foreign  ships  that  belong  to 
rings,  pools,  and  conferences,  and  that  between  these  ships  there  is 
not  the  sligntest  competition.  This  is  the  situation  from  the  ports 
of  this  country  to  every  port  in  the  world.  Between  here  and  South 
America  the  conference  lines  will  not  carry  freight  at  any  price  for 
their  patrons  imless  they  are  willing  to  sign  a  written  agreement  that 
they  will  not  patronize  any  independent  line.  So  completely  do  they 
control  the  situation  that  during  the  year  1910  one-fourth  of  the  ves- 
sels coming  from  South  America  to  this  country  sailed  in  ballast. 
They  were  absolutely  unable  to  get  a  cargo  at  any  price,  and  that  is 
the  situation  to-day. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  that  the  basis  of  the  Government's  suit  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  have  free  tolls  and  offer  to  take 
that  freight. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  American  vessels  could  not  get  it  under  existing 
conditions.  If  the  shipper  was  assured  that  a  regular  line  of  vessels 
would  be  established,  he  would  then  patronize  it ;  but  he  it  not  going 
to  do  this,  and  he  dare  not  unless  he  does  have  some  such  guaranty, 
because  if  he  did  and  the  independent  line  failed  the  conference  lines 
would  force  him  out  of  business.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  reason- 
able freight  rates  or  competition  in  any  of  our  foreign  trade.  The 
Hamburg- American  Line  is  the  line  that  controls  largely  the  situa- 
tion between  here  and  Europs.  This  line  has  several  hundred  thous- 
and tons  under  its  control. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  don't  mean  100,000  tons? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir ;  and  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Hamburg- American  has  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  probably  true;  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
shipping  combines  in  the  world.    Their  capitalization  is  supposed  to 
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be  $96,000,000.  I  looked  at  the  annual  report  of  this  concern  a  few 
years  ago  and  it  showed  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  and  when  you  took 
into  consideration  what  they  call  "marking  oflf "  for  new  vessels  and 
for  other  improvements,  the  net  profit  of  that  great  concern,  with  an 
estimated  capital  of  $96,000,000,  was  practically  25  per  cent  for  that 
year. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  Do  you  want  anything  more  than  competitive 
conditions  through  the  canal?  You  say  that  transcontinental  rail- 
roads do  not  want  competitive  conditions.  I  want  to  ask  vou  if  you 
want  anything  more  tnan  for  the  shipping  interests  to  be  enabled 
to  compete  with  the  transcontinental  railroads  ? 

Mr.  HuMPHHEY.  What  I  want  is  competition  suflScient  to  produce 
reasonable  rates.    I  only  want  reasonable  competition. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Do  you  want  to  lay  on  the  railroads  the  whole 
burden  of  competition? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not;  I  only  want  reasonable  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  into  that,  as  I  do 
not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  do  not  suppose  abstractly  you  could  say  you 
wanted  the  shipping  interests  put  in  such  a  fortunate  position  that 
they  could  enforce  imf air  competition  with  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Certainly  not.  I  want  them  to  have  a  fair  show 
and  make  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Fruit  is  transported  by  means  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
$25.76  a  ton.  There  is  about  1,000,000  tons  of  this  fruit  traffic 
annually,  which  could  be  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York 
via  the  Tanama  Canal  at  a  cost  of  $7  a  ton.  I  quoted  from  Collier's 
Weekly  of  September  30,  1911.  I  also  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  B.  N.  Baker  on  Senate  resolution  98,  Sixty-second  Congress, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Conmierce,  November  20, 
1911,  page  255.  Mr,  Baker  is  considered  the  leading  authority  on 
this  question  in  the  United  States,  the  only  man  who  has  demon- 
strated that  he  could  make  good  in  the  shipping  business.  He  or- 
ganized and  verv  successfully  conducted  for  20  years  a  large  steam- 
ship line  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  he  sold  to  the  American  inter- 
ests some  years  ago.    He  lives  in  Baltimore.    [Reading:] 

This  is  my  opinion,  and  I  tbink  the  opinion  of  every  steamboat  man  would 
confirm  It — the  suggestion  I  made  was  $7.  (We  always  name  a  rate  per  40 
cubic  feet  for  refrigerated  space.)  That  cost  was  about  $7  a  ton,  plus  the  tolls. 
I  think  it  can  be  done  for  that  I  would  like  to  enter  a  large  contract  if  I 
could  do  it  for  that  much.  That  is  such  a  small  percentage — about  ^J  per 
cent  of  the  present  rail  rate — and  it  is  business  of  an  enormous  volume. 

The  present  rate  by  rail  is  $1.15  and  icing,  which  makes  it,  I  figure,  about 
$27.50  per  ton,  on  the  basis  of  a  steamship  ton. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  $1.15  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes,  sir.    That  would  make  about  a  third  of  a  rate — a  $7  rate. 

That  was  his  statement  on  the  toll  question  generally. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  tried  to  organize  a  steamship  company, 
and  the  object  he  has  is  that  all  would  get  rich  running  steamship 
lines. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  notice  that  he  did  not  do  it. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  I  want  also  to  quote  the  statement  from  the 
Manufacturers'  Becord,  of  September  7, 1911  [reading]  : 

Tbat  the  Panama  Canal  would  enable  the  manufacturers  and  producers  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  to  put  th^r  goods  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade  at 
about  one-third  of  the  present  freight  rate. 

I  want  also  to  auote  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 8, 1911,  as  follows: 

Manny  people  will  ask  why  the  Government  has  placed  such  unusual  restric- 
tions upon  successful  bidders  for  mail  contracts,  l^e  answer  is  that  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  when  completed,  will  bring  San  Francisco  by  water  within  14  days 
of  New  York,  less  time  than  now  takoi  by  transcontinental  freight  traina,  and 
with  no  ezpenslTe  roadl>ed  equipment  to  maintain.  Steamboats  will  t>e  able  to 
handle  coast-to-coast  business  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  railroads. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  September 
16, 1911,  as  follows: 

The  actual  cost  of  moving  goods  by  water  from  the  Atlantic  seacoast  to  the 
Pacific  coast  when  the  canal  is  completed  will  be  far  below  the  actual  cost  of 
moving  rreignt  by  rail. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  that  is  right.    Nobody  can  dispute  that 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  correct,  how  can  the  railroads  compete 
with  the  canal  rates? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  do  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  I  want  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Baker's  testi- 
mony, the  same  document  that  I  referred  to  before,  at  page  264,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Baker.  The  almost  universal  basis  Is  that  you  can  haul  3  miles  of  water 
freight  for  the  cost  of  hauling  1  mile  by  rail.  All  the  original  old  prorating 
agreements  in  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  was  on  that  basis,  up  to  3,<>00  miles, 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  European  points  generally.  Longer  than  3,000 
miles,  when  we  took  goods,  for  instance,  down  to  Durban,  South  Africa,  via 
London,  then  they  would  demand  of  us  that  we  would  carry  the  loriger  water 
distance  for  a  rate  that  would  be  much  less,  or  4  to  1,  so  that  anyone  can  make 
a  calculation  on  this  basis.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
via  the  Panama  Canal  wiU  be  practically  5,300  miles.  That  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  one-third  the  number  of  miles  of  rail — what  it  would  cost  to  take  It 
that  distance. 

When  you  come  to  the  transcontinental  trafllc  and  crossing  the  two  ranges 
of  mountains  (even  taking  the  longer  distance  in  the  nearly  level  route  of  the 
Southern  Pacific),  it  costs  rather  more  per  ton  per  mile  to  operate  over  the 
heavier  grades  and  mountains  than  it  does  that  way. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  you  only  have  3,000  miles  by  one  route  and  you  have 
over  5,000  miles  by  water? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  9,000  miles  by  water.  The  difference 
between  those  two  would  be  the  general  saving. 

When  you  come  to  certain  classes  of  commodities,  there  Is  a  greater  differ- 
ence than  that.  You  take  what  are  known  as  the  conmiodity  rates.  Take  lum- 
ber, for  instance,  a  ship  coming  around  there,  about  a  12-knot  ship,  with  lumber 
from  Seattle — I  have  not  the  exact  distance — you  ought  to  bring  lumber  on  the 
12-knot  boat  at  about  $6  a  thousand ;  $6  a  ton.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
plus  any  canal  tollage. 

The  first  (jjuestion  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  on  that  statement  of 
facts,  assuming  these  facts  to  be  approximately  true — ^he  may  deny 
the  assumption  as  much  as  he  pleases — ^but,  assuming  the  facts  that 
T  have  stated  to  be  approximately  true,  and  assuming  that  the  toll 
rate  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  fixed  on  the  net  registered- 
ton  basis,  about  $1  per  net  registered  ton,  which  is  about  40  cents  per 
actual-cargo  ton,  or  about  2  cents  per  100  pounds,  and,  taken  in  con- 
nection With  the  absolute  monopoly  given  the  coast-to-coast  trade 
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by  our  Federal  laws,  do  you  take  the  position  that  the  donation  of 
this  toll  to  the  coast-to-coast  shipping  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  be  honestly  competitive  with  the  transcontinental  railroads? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  or  not,  but 
it  would  be  that  much  advantage. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  necessary.  We 
would  not  propose,  for  instance,  to  make  donations  to  the  railroads  just 
to  give  them  advantages.  We  would  just  give  them  a  condition  that 
would  enable  them  to  do  business.  We  would  not  want  the  railroads 
given  an  advantage  over  the  Panama  Canal  route;  we  only  want 
them  given  the  necessary  conditions  to  enable  them  to  honestly  com- 
pete with  the  canal.  Now,  can  you  say  that  this  donation  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  canal  to  compete  with  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  look  upon  tolls  as  donation.  Why  do 
you  not  charge  tolls  on  the  Soo  Canal?  Canada  is  not  making  any 
complaint  a1x)ut  this  canal  being  free.  Canada  is  the  only  other 
country  that  has  ships  going  through  it,  and  this  is  owing  to  the 
peculiar  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  law  to  keep  them  out? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  the  railroads  can 
possibly  reduce  their  rates  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  down  as  low  as  six  or  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  ton?  If  freight 
is  going  down  that  low  by  the  canal  route,  it  is  apprehended  that  the 
rauroads  will  undertake  to  meet  that  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  answer  that  question  as  best  I  can.  In  the 
first  place,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  tolls  being  a  dona- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  it  amounts  to  a  donation  or  gift.  I  do 
not  see  where  there  would  be  any  more  donation  in  permitting  our 
ships  to  go  through  the  Panama  Canal  than  when  we  permit  them 
to  use  the  Mississippi  River.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee,  and  we  have  appropriated  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  improvement  of  that  river. 

The  Chairman.  Are  foreign  ships  excluded  from  coming  up  to 
New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No,  sir;  but  they  are  not  taxed  for  that  purpose, 
and  neither  are  ours.  The  foreign  ship,  however,  pays  a  tonnage 
tax  and  the  American  ship  does  not.  We  do  not  charge  them  to 
come  into  the  Mississippi  River,  and  I  think  that  the  Panama  Canal 
should  be  treated  exactly  like  the  Mississippi  River  and  our  other 
coast  waters.  The  Panama  Canal  will  be  a  part  of  the  coast  of  this 
country,  exactly  the  same  as  the  rest  of  our  coast  line,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  should  be  treated  the  same  way.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son why  you  should  compel  an  American  ship  in  the  coastwise  trade 
to  pay  for  going  through  the  Panama  Canal  than  for  charging  it 
to  use  the  Mississippi  River. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Martin,  sidetracked  me  in  reference  to  the  state- 
ment that  I  was  going  to  make  in  regard  to  the  transcontinental 
railroads.  I  want  to  say,  in  answer  to  his  question,  that  I  am  not 
familiar  with  railroad  rates,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  need  worry 
about  the  railroads  beins  driven  out  of  business.  I  think  ^at  they 
can  take  care  of  themselves. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtik.  I  am  not  afraid.  I  tliink  the  possible  injury  to 
transcontinental  railroads  by  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  greatly 
exaggerated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand^  the  more  I  go  into  this  question, 
the  less  necessity  I  see  for  donatmg  to  a  few  private  steamship 
owners  a  free  shipway  throu^  the  Panama  CanaL  There  is  no 
benefit  going  to  the  consumer.  It  is  going  to  benefit  the  shipowners, 
pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  While  I  am  not  making  any  o^nplaint  cm  this 
score,  I  trust  Mr.  Martin  will  permit  me  to  answer  that  question.  It 
is  extremely  refreshing  to  me  to  hear  a  statement  from  a  Democrat 
that  tolls  do  not  amount  to  anjrthing  on  domestic  commerce.  When 
you  take  the  positicm  that  this  rate  that  you  propose  to  put  on 
domestic  shippmg  will  have  no  influence  on  ue  rate  to  the  consumer, 
then  you  say  that  taxation  is  no  burden  on  the  people.  For  the  first 
time  m  the  history  of  this  Government,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  in 
case  of  war.  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  tax  on  domestic  commerce,  and 
I  wonder  it  my  Democratic  mends  are  anticipating  the  result  that 
will  be  brought  about  by  their  tariff  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  tax  any  more  than 
charging  a  toll  for  crossing  a  bridge.  The  railroad  companies  pay 
for  crossing  bridges. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why  do  you  not  tax  the  railroads,  then,  that  run 
in  transcontinental  railway  service?  It  would  be  just  that  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  Government  and  would  not  affect  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  We  tax  their  ri^t  of  way,  their  trackage.  The 
water  shipper's  right  of  way  costs  hmi  nothing. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  your  argument  is  true  that  when  you  place  an 
additional  tax  on  cars  that  it  ooes  not  make  any  difference,  then  taxa- 
tion is  not  a  burden.  If  it  be  true  when  you  put  a  rate  of  40  cents  a 
ton,  as  you  say  it  figures  out  in  your  proposed  tolls  through  the 
canal,  that  this  rate  does  not  affect  the  consumer  and  is  not  a  burden, 
I  would  ask  you  just  when  it  would  be.  If  40  cents  a  ton  is  not  a 
burden,  would  a  doUar  a  ton  be?  Just  where  would  the  burden  be- 
gin to  be  shifted  from  the  shipper  to  the  c<Hisiuner?  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  distinguished  friend,  an  argument  of  that  kind  is  soph- 
istry. You  can  not  deceive  the  American  people  and  tax  them, 
however  little,  and  then  make  them  believe  it  is  not  a  burden  on 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  statement  with  the 
elaborate  statement  made  about  the  cc»nbine  of  ships  that  arranges 
the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  these  combines  there  is  no  competition.  It  is 
an  absolute  monopoly.  You  asked  me  something  about  the  railroads, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  If  the  rates  are  reduced  to  six  or  seven  dollars  a 
ton,  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  railroads  expect  to  meet  that  cut. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  already  stated  to  you  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  details,  but  that  I  thought  the  railroads  could  take  care  ot 
themselves.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  finish  the  statement  that  I 
started  to  make,  you  can  send  a  ton  of  steel  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Manila  cheaper  than  from  Seattle  to  Manila,  although  both  tons  may 
go  on  the  same  shi^.  In  view  of  these  verv  facts  I  do  not  think  that 
we  need  be  solicitous  about  the  future  of  tne  railroads. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  IMartin.  Is  it  by  the  same  ship  from  Seattle  to  Manila? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  may  go  on  the  same  ship. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Can  you  give  ns  the  cost  of  each  I 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No,  sir;  I  can  not 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  can  get  the  schedules  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  that  you  think  of 
why  this  is  so? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  can  give  you  my  personal  opinion  about  it.  I 
have  no  specific  facts.  In  my  judgment  it  is  because  of  the  combina- 
tion existmg  between  the  foreign  ships  and  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  wanted  to  know  the  real  facts,  but  the  reason  has 
been  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  I  asked  was  from  coast  to  coast — 
what  he  calls  the  interstate  trade.  Do  you  expect  the  traffic  between 
the  coast — if  it  be  true  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that 
the  freights  go  down  to  six  or  seven  dollars  a  ton,  do  you  appre- 
hend that  the  transcontinental  railroads  will  make  that  rate  between 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  have  answered  this  question  already  two  or 
three  times.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  going  to  hurt  the  railroads 
by  getting  competition  through  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  hurt  the  railroads  if  they 
do  not  haul  a  pound  of  transcontinental  freight.  You  say  there  is  a 
fight  between  the  ships  and  the  railroads.  I  want  to  know  if  the  rail- 
roads will  expect  to  meet  competition  of  ships  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  did  not  say  there  was  a  fight  between  the  ships 
and  the  railroads.  I  stated  that  in  my  judgment  there  was  a  combina- 
tion between  the  railroads  and  the  foreim  shipping,  and  I  was  giv- 
ing you  an  illustration  about  shipping  from  Seattle  to  Manila.  If 
you  want  further  illustration  you  can  find  it  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
You  can  send  a  ton  of  freight  to-daj  from  Grermany  to  Salt  Lake 
City  cheaper  than  you  can  from  Cincmnati  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  I  would  like  to  draw  my  conclusion.  An- 
other thing :  When  you  go  to  buy  a  railroad  ticket  from  this  country 
to  Europe,  unless  it  reads  over  one  of  the  conference  lines,  the  agent 
selling  it  does  not  receive  his  commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  foreign  trade,  and  we 
are  talking  about  local  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  show  you  the  conditions  existing  be- 
tween the  transcontinental  railway  fines  and  the  foreign  steamship 
lines  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  they  are  both  opposed  to  free  tolls 
for  American  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade.  They  have  a  working 
agreement.  The  purpose  of  both  is  to  discourage  in  every  way  pos- 
sible the  plying  of  any  ships  through  the  Panama  Canal.  This  is 
why  they  object  to  free  tolls  or  to  any  other  advantage  that  may  be 
given  to  American  ships.  Their  reason  is  perfectly  apparent. 
When  the  canal  is  finished,  if  we  have  no  American  ships,  the  cry 
will  then  go  up  that  foreign  ships  should  be  admitted  to  the  coast- 
wise trade.  This  would  be  agreeable  to  the  railroads,  because  they 
realize  that  they  would  have  no  reason  to  fear  competition  in  this 
trade  if  it  was  controlled  by  foreign  ships,  because  they  would  form 
a  working  agreement  with  them  as  they  do  now  and  the  tolls  would 
be  fixed  not  by  competition  but  by  agreement 
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The  transcontinental  railroads  are  the  greatest  power  in  this 
Nation.  The  foreign  steamship  combine  is  the  greatest  combination 
in  the  world,  and  these  two  great  interests  are  working  together. 
You  can  see  their  hand  everywhere.  That  the  foreigner  expects  to 
control  the  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal  is  shown  by  many  facts 
at  present  One  is  that  the  Royal  Mail  has  absorbed  most  all  the 
competing  lines  between  here  and  South  America,  both  cm  the  east 
and  west  coasts.  It  has  purchased  terminals  in  San  Francisco;  it 
makes  no  secret  of  its  purpose  to  absolutely  monopolize  the  trade 
through  the  Panama  Canal  oetween  tlHs  country  and  South  America. 
It  is  also  a  fact  worth  considering  that  every  commercial  nation  of 
the  world  is  building  ships  to  run  throu^  the  Panama  Canal. 
Japan  is  building  several ;  so  is  England ;  so  is  Grermany ;  and  even 
little  Chile  has  ordered  a  number  of  ocean  grejhounds.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  a  vessel  bei^g  constructed  m  any  American  yard 
to  run  through  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  probably  true  that  such 
may  be  the  case  indirectly,  but  I  do  not  know  of  it  at  this  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  tell  us  what  discourages  American  capi- 
tal from  building  those  ships. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  One  thing  is  because  the  American  capitalist  does 
not  know  what  Congress  is  going  to  do  in  reference  to  the  canaL 
The  impression  has  ^one  out  from  here  that  no  advantage  will  be 
given  to  American  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  we  decide  that  the  only  way 
to  build  American  shipping  is  to  give  free  tolls  through  the  Panama 
Canal  that  that  will  relieve  the  situation  and  break  up  all  these 
combines? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  would  not  break  up  all  these  combines,  but  it 
might  have  some  effect  in  that  direction  if  we  had  lines  of  Ameri- 
can ships.  It  will  certainly  help  us  to  get  some  ships  flying  the 
American  flag  to  run  through  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  the  first  object  of  the 
Panama  Canal  operation  is  the  buildinff  of  American  ships? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  first  object  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  benefit 
the  American  people  who  have  paid  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  build  up 
American  shipping  by  ffivmg  free  tolls? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  did  not  make  that  statement  That  is  one  way 
to  help. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  build  it  up? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  would  help. 

The  Chairman.  To  give  them  free  tolls  at  40  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  simply  open  the  waterway  for  the  use  of 
American  ships? 

The  Chairman.  If  we  charge  everybody  else,  will  that  be  enough 
to  enable  the  American  shipping  to  tie  built  up? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  would  not  be  giving  the  American  ship  any 
advantage. 

The  Chairman.  The  representatives  of  the  Clyde  and  Mallory 
lines  were  here  and  testified  before  this  committee  that  they  are 
building  ships  every  year ;  that  they  didn't  know  whether  they  were 
going  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  not. 
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Mr.  HuMPHHEY.  I  didnt  dispute  that  statement,  I  suppose  you 
know  there  is  a  working  agreement  between  the  Hawaiian  line  and 
the  railroads. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  There  is  one  fact  that  you  stated  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  that  is  that  after  the  canal  is  completed  and  there  are  no 
American  ships  built  to  ply  through  it,  that  the  demand  will  come 
for  these  foreign  ships? 

^  Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  my  judgment.    That  is  one  of  the  inspira- 
tions that  is  affecting  the  situation  to-day. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Before  they  can  get  into  the  American  coast- 
to-coast  trade  it  will  be  necessary  first  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  break  down  the  present  statutory  monopoly  and  authorize 
foreign  vessels  to  engage  m  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Congress  will  have  to  do  an  affirmative  act 
that  will  absolutely  destroy  the  American  coastwise  shipping  before 
your  problem  is  competed.    You  do  not  think  that  will  ever  he  done? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Would  not  you  vote  to  admit  foreign  ships  in 
the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  No,  sir;  but  the  trouble  is  you  stated  a  very  long 
problem  with  an  "  if  "  on  it.    You  placed  an  "  if  "  in  front  of  it 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  considering  this  question  of  combinations  be- 
tween railroads  and  steamship  lines,  are  you  aware  of  the  clause 
in  the  last  railroad  bill,  passed  in  1910,  known  as  the  Mann-Elkins 
bill,  allowing  joint  through  rates  between  rail  and  water  lines,  in 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  the  power 
to  apportion  such  rates  whenever  asked  for  by  the  water  lines? 
Does  not  that  require  that  there  should  be  an  agreement  between 
those  lines? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  never  studied  that  law  with  that  idea  in 
view. 

Mr.  Stevens.  But  this  rate  between  Pittsburgh  and  Manila  may 
be  pursuant  to  a  rate  required  by  law,  and  the  land  portion  of  the 
rate  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  commission.  Here  is  tne  schedule  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  of  rates  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific 
coast  that  gives  a  certain  rate  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific 
coast  on  the  water.  The  land  rates  to  meet  that  are  on  file  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  other  words,  aren't  those  com- 
bination rates,  rates  that  are  required  by  law?  Isn't  that  a  protec- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  the  shipper  because  those 
rates  are  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  about  those  matters.  I  will  take 
your  judgment  on  that  matter  more  quickly  than  my  own. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Did  you  say  that  these  ships  were  being  con- 
structed? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  us  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  they  were  being  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  I  think  Mr.  McGregor  testified  to  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  news  to  me. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  I  understood  you,  Mr.  Humphrey,  to  state  as 
your  conviction  that  there  is  a  very  strong  combination  between  trans- 
continental railroads  and  the  foreign  shipping  interests,  and  that  that 
is  one  of  the  controlling  reasons  why  American  shipbuilders  have  not 
been  able  to  get  capital  in  American  markets  to  build  further  ships 
with.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  put  it  a  little  stronger  than  I  did  and  a 
little  differentlv.  Here  is  what  I  understand  occurred,  and  I  am 
only  relating  what  has  been  stated  to  me.  Of  course,  in  speaking  of 
these  foreign  steamship  combinations  I  am  not  talking  at  random, 
as  the  proof  exists  to  demonstrate  every  statement  I  have  made. 
But  so  lar  as  a  combination  between  the  railroads  and  the  steamship 
companies  is  concerned,  I  only  told  what  has  been  told  to  me.  You 
are  well  aware  that  Mr.  Baker  said  that  in  tiring  to  form  his  com- 
pany he  met  with  opposition  in  the  money  market  when  he  attempted 
to  finance  his  scheme.  I  was  told  ^yy  one  of  the  leading  bankers  the 
other  day,  when  I  went  to  him  for  information  on  the  matter,  that 
he  had  examined  Mr.  Baker's  proposition  and  that  he  thought  it  was 
a  ^ood  one.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  thought  there  had  been  any  oppo- 
sition from  the  railroads  used  to  prevent  him  from  being  able  to 
finance  it,  and  he  told  me  that  he  thought  such  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Assuming  that  this  is  correct,  what  is  your 
opinion  as  to  whether,  if  we  give  free  tolls  through  the  canal  in  favor 
of  American  shipping  interests,  the  transcontinental  railroads  would 
not  exert  the  same  influences,  even  more  strongly,  against  the  build- 
ing up  of  competing  water  lines  than  under  other  conditions? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understood  it  was  Mr.  Baker^s  plan  to  run  a 
competing  line  of  ships  between  the  east  and  the  west  coasts. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  AVhy  would  not  that  object  still  operate  if 
we  gave  free  tolls  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  suppose  it  would. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  fixing 
-  of  those  tolls  at  40  cents  a  ton  or  free  will  have  a  controlling  influ- 
ence on  the  building  up  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  certainly  will.  The  American  ships  in  the 
foreign  trade  will  not  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  ships  of 
other  countries  using  the  canal  unless  tolls  are  rebated  to  them,  for 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  foreign  nations  will  rebate  the  tolls 
to  their  ships. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Is  this  question  of  tolls  or  no  tolls,  so  far  as 
American  coastwise  trade  is  concerned,  a  controlling  factor  in  de- 
termining the  building  up  of  the  American  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  will  not  be  if  foreign  ships  are  not  admitted 
to  this  trade.  It  would  be  a  great  factor,  I  think,  in  all  cases;  but 
of  course,  so  long  as  this  trade  is  reserved  exclusively  to  American 
ships  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the  ship  owner  whether  he 
pays  toll  or  not,  for  all  his  competitors  will  be  placed  on  exactly  an 
equality  with  himself. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  You  have  referred  to  Mr.  Baker's  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  finance  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Transport  Co.  I  have  read 
his  entire  testimony  about  this  matter,  and  1  just  wanted  leave  to 
suggest  that  in  ray  judgment  the  conditions  imposed  by  law  on  the 
organization  of  shipping  interests  under  that  statute  are  virtually 
prohibitive  of  such  an  enterprise.    In  other  words,  I  made  this  mar- 
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ginal  notation :  "  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  be  induced  to  invest 
under  such  conditions." 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  that 
if  there  was  ever  a  proposition  where  it  coi3d  be  demonstrated  that 
it  would  be  profitable  that  this  is  one.  It  was  proposed  to  give  this 
line  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  a  subsidy  under  the  act  of  1891. 
No  other  line  of  ships  could  have  competed  with  it  on  the  same 
terms.  You  tell  me  that  a  line  under  such  circumstances  would  not 
be  a  success?  I  have  never  heard  anyone  who  has  examined  it,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Martin,  express  that  opinion.  If  the  enterprise  had  been 
properly  managed,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  failed  to  have  been 
a  success. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  If  we  may  assiune  that  the  cost  of  shipping 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  New  York,  or  the  reverse,  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  the  Pacific  coast,  around  the  Horn,  by  water  at  the 
present  time  is  a  certain  figure,  and  that  the  cost  of  going  through 
the  canal  in  the  same  traffic,  aside  from  any  question  of  tolls,  woidd 
be  a  saving  of  from  three  to  six  dollars  per  cargo  ton  on  the  general 
traffic  that  might  go  through  there,  and  that  that  kind  of  saving  is 
not  encouraging  jQnerican  capital  to  build  further  American  ships 
for  the  coastwise  trade  in  expectation  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  do  you  think  that  the  rebating  of  40  cents  a  cargo  ton  and  giv- 
ing free  tolls  would  have  that  effect? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  it  would.  When  American  shipbuilders 
and  shipowners  understand  that  they  can  have  free  tolls  through  the 
canal  in  coastwise  trade,  and  when  thev  know  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  rebate  tolls  paid  by  American  ships  in  the  foreign 
trade,  1  think  America  will  commence  to  construct  an  American 
merchant  marine.  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  question  about  it. 
But  let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said  here  before,  that  I  am  not  here 
arguing  for  the  American  shipowner  or  the  American  shipbuilder. 
The  man  that  I  am  arguing  for  is  the  American  consumer;  I  am 
thinking  about  the  man  who  is  going  to  send  his  freight  and  about 
the  man  who  buys  what  is  shipped. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  which  you  contend — I  think  it  is  article  3  of  the  treaty- 
does  not  favor  any  discrimination  against  foreign  shipping.  Have 
you  given  any  consideration  to  that? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  What  do  you  thing  about  it?  Would  it  be  a 
discrimination? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  think  so  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Would  it  be  a  discrimination  against  this 
Vancouver  shipping? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  coastwise 
trade  is  reserved  for  American  ships,  and  the  foreigner  can  not  com- 
plain as  to  any  rule  that  is  put  into  law  that  we  might  propose 
re^rding  this  trade. 

The  Chairman.  A  concrete  case  was  presented  to  us  the  other  day 
between  American  and  Canadian  business  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
claimed  that  if  free  tolls  were  given  to  American  ships  it  would 
help  those  people  out  as  against  those  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line. 
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Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  Of  course,  this  is  true:  As  it  now  is,  a  foreign 
tramp  ship  can  run  from  Vancouver  to  Atlantic  coast  ports;  they 
can  not  run  from  Seattle  or  other  Puffet  Sound  ports  to  Atlantic 
coast  ports.  This,  of  course,  gives  the  British  Columbia  shipper  the 
advantage  of  these  foreign  cheap  vessels.  This  advant^e  would 
to  a  certain  extent  be  overcome  if  American  ships  paid  no  rolls  when 
passing  throuffh  the  canal. 

Mr.  J.  A.  IdARTiN.  You  take  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  November  11  in  discussing  some  problems  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  assume 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  I  was  ^ing  to  give  you  a  chance 

Mr.  Humphrey  (continumff).  To  assume  in  advance,  before  be 
reads,  that  I  am  in  accord  with  anything. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  This  question  of  tolls  has  been  discussed  tiius 
far  mainly  with  respect  to  this  coastwise  trade.  Our  coastwise  trade 
still  exists  because  no  other  than  American  vessels  are  permitted  to 
engage  in  that  shipping. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contend  that  the  reason  wh^  allowing 
American  ships  free  tolls  would  not  be  a  discrimination  is  that  we 
have  already  excluded  all  forei^  ships  from  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  discrimination 
against  foreign  ships  if  we  gave  free  tolls  in  our  coastwise  trade,  be- 
cause this  trade  does  not  concern  ttiem.  We  can  not  discriminate 
against  foreign  ships  in  this  trade  because  they  have  no  right  to  en- 
gage in  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  you  advise  us  to  deliberately  violate  the  treaties 
that  have  been  made? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir ;  if  it  be  called  a  violation  of  our  treaties 
that  we  shall  rebate  to  our  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  the  tolls  they 

Eay  and  give  free  tolls  to  the  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade.  If  this 
B  a  violation  of  a  treaty,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  it 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  ask  on  the  question  of  free  tolls.  I  think  that 
we  have  no  right  to  allow  coastwise  ships  to  go  through  without  tolls 
unless  we  allow  all  ships.  You  will  advise,  then,  that  we  violate  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  that  compel  such  equality  and  allow  our  coast- 
wise  

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  I  believed  that  we  would  be  violating  a  solemn 
treaty,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  In  rebating  in  the  foreign 
trade  we  may  be  evading  the  treaties,  but  every  other  nation  does 
the  same  thing.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  would  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree violate  the  treaty  by  anything  that  we  might  do  with  reference 
to  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  lon^  observed  the  conditions  that  you  speak 
of  about  the  exclusive  combinations  in  foreign  shipping.  Do  you 
think  that  free  tolls  to  American  ships  would  break  that  combination, 
in  view  of  the  statements  that  you  have  made  about  our  excluding 


Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  not  said  that  free  tolls  would  break  the 
foreign  shipping  combination.  I  never  intended  to  give  any  such 
impression;  but  I  do  attempt  to  show  to  you  that  if  foreign  ships 
control  the  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal  that  there  would  be  no 
competition  between  them  and  the  transcontinental  railways.  If 
foreign  steamship  lines  control  the  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal 
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they  will  fix  rates  throurii  or  by  agreement,  just  as  they  fix  them 
to-day  over  every  part  of  Uie  world. 

The  Chairman.  If  American  ships  should  go  through  free,  they 
would  go  down  there  where  those  conditions  exi^t. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Suppose  this  Government  would  send  a  line  of 
ships  to  South  America.  If  the  people  of  that  country  knew  that 
those  vessels  were  permanent,  that  they  had  sufficient  capital  back 
of  them,  and  that  the  foreign  combine  could  not  drive  them  out  of 
business,  then  these  ships  would  be  patronized;  they  would  be  able 
to  get  a  cargo,  and,  in  mv  judgment,  it  would  affect  freight  rates, 
even  if  we  had  but  a  small  number. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  stop  these  ships? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  they  were  backed  by  the  Government  they 
would  not  be  stopped ;  but  if  they  were  in  private  ownership,  unless 
they  were  strong  enough  to  compete  with  a  great  foreign  steamship 
combine,  which  i  have  said  is  the  greatest  trust  in  the  world,  they 
would  soon  be  driven  out  of  business.  The  people  in  South  America 
would  not  dare  patronize  them  unless  they  knew  they  were  perma- 
nent, because  if  thev  did  they  would  then  be  driven  out  of  business 
by  the  foreign  combine.  The  merchants  that  had  been  patronizing 
them  would  be  penalized  for  so  doing.  This  has  happened  many 
times. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  lot  of  American  ships  here— suppose 
some  fellow  gives  you  a  fleet  and  they  are  going  to  go  every  day 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  course,  they  would  tend  to  break  up  the  com- 
bine just  as  soon  as  it  was  established  as  a  fact  that  thev  were  going 
to  continue  to  run ;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  this  would  have  to  be 
established  before  the  shippers  in  South  America  would  dare  to 
patronize  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  break  up  this  combination  without 
the  backing  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  talking  to  you  about  a  situation  you  de- 
scribed in  foreign  countries  where  this  combination  exists.  I  asked 
you  if  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal  would  be  sufficient  to  break 
the  combination. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  answered  your  Question  a  while  ago,  telling  you 
it  can  not  affect  these  foreign  combines  between  here  and  South 
America,  unless  a  line  was  established  that  was  so  strong  that  the 
people  believed  it  was  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  The  tolls  alone  won't  do  it? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Dri8cx)ll.  You  think  that  the  advantage  of  a  half  a  dollar  a 
ton  in  the  wav  of  free  transit  through  the  canal  would  encourage 
American  capital  to  build  ships  for  the  South  American  trade,  and 
do  you  take  mto  account  that  it  costs  us  much  more  to  build  ships  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  it  would  be  of  ^at  assistance.  Probably 
this  alone  would  not  get  American  ships  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  it 
would  help.  But  in  your  proposal  you  are  not  even  placing  Ameri- 
can ships  on  an  equality  with  the  ships  of  other  countries,  because 
other  countries  are  going  to  rebate  the  tolls  that  their  ships  pav, 
while  we  propose  that  tte  American  ships  shall  pay  their  own  tolb. 
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I  can  not  understand  how  yon  can  hope  to  have  American  ships 
under  such  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  In  adopting  the  regulations  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  can't  you  take  view  of  these  things? 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  If  ships  come  here  with  an  artificial  advantage 
bj  somebody  backing  them  up  with  tolls,  could  not  we,  in  our  regula- 
tions, meet  that  in  some  way  without  violating  the  treaties? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  about  that  It  is  one  phase  of  the 
subject  that  I  have  not  studied,  but  I  do  know  that  if  you  place  tolls 
on  American  ships  goin^  through  the  Panama  Canal  you  place  one 
more  discrimination  against  American  vessds. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  produce  an  injustice,  giving  them  an  undue 
advantage,  can  not  we,  in  fixing  the  regulations  for  the  canal,  meet 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  studied  this  question 
as  much  as  I  presume  you  have.  I  do  not  want  any  discrimination 
or  any  rebate  of  tolls  on  any  line  of  ships  that  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  railroads.  I  want  to  make  this  perfectly  clear.  What  I  want  is 
competition  between  the  transcontinental  railroads  and  the  vessels 
that  run  through  the  Panama  Canal.  In  my  judgment,-  from  the 
commercial  standpoint,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  canal.  I  want  to 
repeat  this  statement,  that  I  am  not  here  representing  the  shipowner 
or  the  shipbuilder,  but  that  I  am  pleading  for  competition  between 
the  east  and  the  west  coast;  between  the  railroads  and  the  steamship 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  idea  of  trying 
to  make  the  canal  pay? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  am  not  in  favor  of  this  Grovemment  trying  to 
make  expenses  out  of  it.  It  is  a  military  proposition  in  part,  and  the 
expense  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Government  in  the  same  way  as  for 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  can  run  a  ship  up  the  Mississippi  River  and 
it  doesn't  cost  the  Grovemment  anything,  but  if  you  run  it  through 
the  Panama  Canal  it  costs  the  Grovemment  something  to  run  it 
through. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  suppose  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Driscoll,  Should  not  the  Grovemment  get  something  for  that? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  not  We  have  abdlished  all  toUs  on  all 
canals. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Are  you  willing  to  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Certainly.     Why  not? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  You  would  not  allow  foreign  ships  going  throu^ 
foreign  canals 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  not  talking  about  foreign  ships.  I  am 
talking  about  ships  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  The  leading  object  of  the  canal,  aside  from  the  mili- 
tary function,  is  to  help  build  up  American  shipping. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  not  advocating  any  sudi  proposition.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  main  purpose  of  the  canal  is  to  benefit  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  outside  of  the  military  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  take  your  advice  and  give  the  American 
ships,  foreign  and  domestic,  free  tolls,  and  charge  the  ships  of  all 
other  countries,  would  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  arouse  resentment 
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in  everybody  else  and  diminish  traffic  in  the  canal  on  the  part  of 
foreign  ships? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  advocate  that  the  coastwise  trade  shall  go 
through  free  and  that  the  foreign-trade  tolls  shall  be  rebated. 

The  Chairman.  Should  be  preferential? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  foreign 
nations  would  have  any  ground  for  complaint.    If  they  do  com- 

flain,  I  think  we  could  take  care  of  ourselves  in  any  commercial  war. 
can  not  discover  how  we  would  lose  very  much  by  a  contest  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Suppose  the  discrimination  is  against  our  exports. 
If  we  discriminate  against  their  ships  they  can  discriminate  against 
our  exports. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  We  can  cross  that  bridge  when  we  get  to  it.  I 
don't  believe  we  will  get  into  any  commercial  war  to  start  with; 
but  if  we  do,  I  have  no  fears  of  the  result 

Mr.  DoREMus.  It  has  been  stated  by  other  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  very 
few  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  that  would  take  advantage  of  the 
canal  on  account  of  their  size. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  If  this  is  true,  the  remission  of  the  tolls  would  cut 
but  a  very  small  fiffure. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Here  is  what  will  happen,  and  I  make  this  proph- 
ecy without  any  hesitation:  That  immediately  after  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened 

Mr.  Dri8<X)ll.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  transport  our 
commerce  with  foreign  nations? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  variously  estimated  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  If  we  were  to  subsidize  our  ships  to  carry  all  that 
commerce,  do  you  think  a  hundred  million  a  year  suteidy  would 
make  it  good? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  it  would  take  ten  million  a  year;  but  you 
would  get  in  return  a  hundred  million. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  our  shipowners  safe? 
Wouldn't  it  take  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  get  any  load  to  bring  back? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  It  costs  twice  as  much  to  build  a  ship  in  this  coun- 
tjy  as  it  does  in  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Perhaps  there  is  not  that  much  difference.  Re- 
ferring to  the  amount  of  subsidy  it  would  take  to  run  American 
ships,  let  me  state  that  I  have  given  this  matter  some  consideration. 
Two  lines  of  steamships  of  16-knot  vessels  could  be  run  from  here 
to  South  America  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  one  from  the  Pacific 
coast;  two  lines  could  be  run  across  the  Pacific,  consisting,  in  all,  of 
about  40  ships,  giving  a  semimonthly  service,  for  between  four  and 
six  million  aoUars  a  year.  Of  course  these  ships  would  not  carry 
all  of  our  commerce;  they  would  carry  but  a  small  part  of  it;  but 
if  they  were  kept  under  Government  control,  as  they  could  be,  I 
believe  it  would  have  a  very  great  tendency  to  destroy  the  foreign 
steamship  combinations,  and  it  certainly  would  very  greatly  reduce 
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the  rates.  I  think  this  answers  your  Question  as  to  what  benefit 
you  could  expect  by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy.  So  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, there  has  never  been  a  bill  introduced  since  I  have  been  in  Omi- 
gress  of  this  character  proposed  that  would  have  carried  more  than 
$6^,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  statement  has  been  made  here  that  the  average 
size  of  vessels  that  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  is  from  3,500  to  4,000 
tons.  What  is  the  daily  cost  of  running  an  American  vessel  of 
about  4,000  tons? 

Mr.  HuHPHBEY.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  in- 
vestigated this  particular  question.  All  that  I  have  done  has  been 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  different  classes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  has  been  about  an  average  of  four  hundred  to  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  a  day.  The  Cristobal  has  been 
about  $766  a  day. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject,  but  pre- 
sume you  are  correct. 

The  Chaibman.  They  figured  it  to  me  that  it  would  cost  tiiat  much 
to  lie  in  port. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  much  less  could  a  foreign  vessel  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  one-half,  and  with  a  better  insurance  rate,  with 
lower  wages,  with  lower  average  scale,  with  diminished  crew  space, 
how  much  less  could  a  foreign  vessel  of  the  same  size  be  operated  per 
day? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  heard  witnesses  testify  on  that  question 
for  the  last  10  years  and  they  have  fixed  the  difference  between  20 
and  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  less? 

Mr.  HtTMPHHEY.  Yes,  sir;  Uiat  is  the  cost  of  operaticm. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Twenty-five  per  cent  less  than  our  cost? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  25  to  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  vessel  from  10  to  12  knots,  which  is  the  profitable 
vessel,  would  make  a  trip  in  about  a  month  from  Seattle  to  New 
York  and  Bbout  a  month  back,  take  about  a  month  to  make  that 
trip? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  would  be  about  6,000  miles. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  would  take  two  months. 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  vessel  of  4,000  re^stered  tons  would  carry  betwe^i 
eight  and  ten  thousand  tons  of  ordinary  freight,  at  50  cents  a  ton. 
That  would  be  $5,000  for  each  trip,  $60,000  a  year.  Now,  that  vessel 
would  have  an  advantage — the  American  vessel — over  the  foreign 
vessel  in  ccxnpeting. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  on  our  rough  figures  that  would  be  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day.    That  is  an  advantage  of  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to-day  to  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  An^rican  ships  to  be  used  through  the 
Panama  Canal  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  C!onffress  is  goin^  to  da 
I  think  this  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  think  that  while  the 
remission  of  the  tolls  would  not  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  run  a  line 
of  ships,  still  it  would  give  that  much  help. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Coming  on  to  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  best  figures  we  have,  the  most 
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authoritative  figures,  as  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  likely  to  pass 
through  the  canal  when  completed,  is  about  10,500,000  tons  annually, 
and  01  that  they  figure  only  about  900,000  tons  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
Col.  Goethals  figures  the  operating  expenses  of  the  canal,  excluding 
sanitation  and  civil  government  He  figures  that  $4,000,000  wifl 
cover  all  of  the  operating  expenses,  and  not  counting  the  profit  that 
they  might  make  selling  supplies.  Now,  if  we  rebate  the  tolls,  ac- 
cording to  those  fibres,  of  $1  per  ton,  would  not  that  more  than 
pay  aU  the  operating  expenses  and  leave  a  balance  if  we  allowed 
American  ships  to  go  through  free? 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  That  is  a  matter  of  calculation. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  think  that  $7,000,000  is  ajgreat  guess. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  imderstand  that  ProiT  Johnison  will  show  a 
larger  tonnase. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  I  started  awhile  ago  to  ask  you  a  question  that 
was  favorable  to  your  position,  but  I  am  going  to  refer  to  it  again, 
for  the  sake  of  the  record.  I  will  say  that  wnile  my  position  does 
not  look  very  favorable  to  free  tolls,  I  am  one  of  those  who  is  in 
doubt  about  the  construction  of  this  treaty,  and  I  was  going  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  statement  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War  in 
which,  after  referring  to  the  treaty  proposition,  he  says,  ^  That  in 
the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal  it  has  never  been  considered  a  violation 
of  the  rule  of  neutralization  for  the  nation  to  pay  the  tolls  on  vessels 
flying  its  flag." 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  understood  that  that  is  true.  I  have  no 
more  information  upon  that  than  the  committee.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  some  of  tnese  appropriations  were  made  with  the  express 
wording  that  they  were  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  all  an 
evasion,  anyway. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Our  treaty  provision  for  the  neutralization  of 
the  canal,  as  I  understand  it,  is  based  upon  the  Suez  provision,  and 
is  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  In  short,  it  is  identically  the  same  thinjg. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  thought  the  reading  of  it  was  substantially  the 
same. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  The  advisability  of  granting  free  tolls  for 
American  shipping  is  one  thing  and  our  right  to  do  it  is  another.  I 
might  not  be  m  lavor  of  granting  free  tmls  to  American  shipping 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  but  it  would  not  follow  that  I  wanted  to 
take  the  position  that  I  did  not  have  the  right  to  discriminate 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  require  a  treaty  with  anyone  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  whole  history  of  this  canal  business  has  not  been 
put  into  the  record.  First,  this  is  a  commercial  enterprise;  second, 
it  is  an  international  world  enterprise,  and  the  United  States  ^^  but- 
ted "  in  and  considered  itself  as  a  trustee  not  for  its  own  national 
benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world,  and  it  has  made  agree- 
ments on  that  basis,  and  the  whole  history  for  80  years,  every  act  of 
Congress,  every  act  of  our  diplomatic  officers,  shows  to  tne  con- 
trarv 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Humphrey  one  question.  I 
think  that  the  way  that  I  would  be  willing  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  Americans  and  American  shipping,  internally  and  externally, 
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from  ooast  to  coast — I  have  conceived  the  idea  of  doiBf;  this  without 
violating  any  treaty — we  would  favor  every  ship  laden  with  Ameri- 
can export 

Mr.  HuBfPHBEY.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  that 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  make  preferential  tolls  for  ships  laden 
with  certain  necessaries  of  life  and  heavy  conunodities,  could  it  be 
claimed  that  that  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  although  most  of 
those  commodities  and  necessaries  were  products  of  our  own  country 
and  carried  on  coastwise  ships? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  a  legal  question  I  would  want  to  look  into  it, 
and  if  you  can  find  any  way  to  discriminate  against  them  I  would 
like  f  oryou  to  do  it 

The  CJhairmak.  I  would  be  willing  to  say,  if  we  discriminated  at 
all,  that  ships  laden  with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  with  heavy  com- 
modities should  have  a  preferential  rate,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  would  be  a  violaticm  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  violation  of  the  treaty  to 
let  the  coastwise  ships  through.  Here  is  what  I  think  is  going  to 
happen:  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  are  going  to  di^ 
that  canal  and  take  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  them  and  permit 
the  canal  to  be  used  to  discriminate  against  us,  and  I  do  not  be> 
lieve 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  against  us. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind.  In  my 
judgment,  the  American  people  are  not  going  to  permit  Congress  to 
place  restrictions  upon  American  ships  going  through  that  canal. 
We  are  going  to  find  some  way  to  see  that  that  is  a  part  of  the  water- 
ways of  the  united  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  are  going  to  hold  this  country  to 
strict  accountability,  as  trustees,  of  the  tolls  that  ought  to  go  into  the 
Treasury,  and  the  view 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  willing  to  let  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  canal  be  placed  upon 
the  two  coasts. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  have  to  prove,  then,  that  they  got  their 
part  of  the  dividend. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  think  the  American  people  are  going  to 
be  deceived  by  ar^ments.  If  Congress  passes  a  law  that  does  not 
favor  American  ships,  which  means  favoring  the  American  people,  I 
hope  that  the  President  will  veto  it  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  are  in  any  temper  to  quibble  over  this  proposition  to-day. 
We  have  spent  our  monev  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  people 
are  going  to  insist  that  they  get  some  benefit  from  it  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  shipowner.  To  attempt  to  place  it  on  that  ground  is 
simply  an  evasion  of  the  question.  I  am  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  going  to  consent  to 
having  the  ^Panama  Canal  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Dri8cx)ll.  What  will  the  American  people  say  when  they  find 
it  costs  us  $400,000,000  to  build  the  canal  and  nearly  $32,000,000  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  then  these  American  ships  running  through  free? 
Wouldn't  they  say  they  ought  to  pay  sometningf 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  my  iudgment,  the  American  people  will  say 
that  they  have  paid  for  tne  canal,  they  have  built  it,  they  have 
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accepted  the  responsibility  for  it,  and  that  the  American  people 
ou^ht  to  set  every  advantage  out  of  it;  that  they  would  think  it  was 
unjust  to  the  American  people  to  permit  foreign  nations  to  use  it  on 
the  same  terms  as  ourselves.  In  otner  words,  I  believe,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  the  American  people  will  regard  the  Panama  Canal  as 
part  01  the  coast  line  of  this  country.  They  will  believe  that  it  should 
be  treated  the  same  as  our  other  coastwise  waters ;  that  any  ship  fly- 
ing the  American  flag  should  pass  through  it  without  the  payment  of 
toUs;  that  all  American  ships  should  use  it  the  same  as  they  use  the 
Mississippi  Biver;  the  same  as  they  use  the  harbors  of  the  countr}^; 
the  same  as  they  use  the  Soo  Canal.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  tolls  should  be  charged  American  ships  for 
the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  any  more  than  for  the  use  of  any  other 
part  of  our  home  waters. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  jrou  concluded  your  remarks? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday,  January 
24, 1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  Z>.  C.^  Tuesday ^  January  30^  1912. 

STATEKEJSn  OF  HON.  FSANE  P.  FUNT. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  is  seeking  light  on  opening  and 
operating,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  American  Government  and 
the  people,  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  if  Mr.  Flint  can  give  us  any 
information  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Flint.  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Los  Aneeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers  ana  Merchants'  Association  to 
appear  before  this  committee  and  to  state  two  or  three  matters  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  that  have  vital 
interest  to  the  people  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  first  and,  I  think,  the 
most  important  is  the  question  of  having  the  canal  used  not  only 
to  make  the  ocean  free,  as  the  statement  is  made  from  time  to  time, 
but  absolutely  prevent  a  combination  for  rates  as  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific. 

The  history  of  the  Panama  route  has  been  one  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  people  of  the  coast.  As  you  all  probably  Imow, 
for  many  years  the  Panama  route  was  controlled  absolutely  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad — sometimes  by  ownership  of  stock  and 
other  times  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  fixed  sum  to  the  corpora- 
tion— so  that  they  would  not  carry  freight  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  in  competition  with  the  transcontinental  roads — and  T  may  say 
that  that  condition  exists  to-day;  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co.  in  its  connection  on  the  Pacific  side  is  controlled  by  the  trans- 
continental roads.    In  1909 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Do  you  mean  that  the  contracts  to  which  you  have 
just  referred,  or  the  contract  to  which  you  have  just  referred  that 
exists  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  and  the  old  Panama 
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Railroad,  which  ffave  them  a  monopoly  of  carrying  their  freight, 
exists  now  since  tne  Government  owns  the  Panama  Kailroad  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  No. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  understood  the  same  condition  exists  now. 

Mr.  Flint.  The  same  condition  as  to  ownership  of  Pacific  Mail 
by  the  railroad  company  exists  to-day,  and  I  will  try  to  follow  that 
up  and  show  how  little  competition  there  has  been  to  the  Pacific 
coast  up  to  the  present  time  and  the  importance  of  providing  in  this 
bill,  so  that  when  the  canal  is  finished  we  will  have  real  competition. 

Now,  in  1909,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  demanded  of  the 
Government  that  the  division  of  rate;  that  is,  they  made  a  through 
rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on  freight.  As  I  recollect 
it  the  division  at  that  time  was  50  and  50,  me  Pacific  Mail  re- 
ceiving 50  per  cent  and  the  Panama  Steamship  Co.  on  the  Atlantic 
side  50  per  cent.  At  that  time,  in  1909,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co.  made  a  demand  that  they  have  70  per  cent  of  that  through  rate, 
and  it  was  granted  to  them.  The  amount  of  business  at  that  time, 
in  1909,  over  the  Panama  route  was  so  small  that  it  almost  seems 
ridiculous  at  this  time.    I  have  it  right  here : 

In  1909  there  was  38,000  tons  moved  westward  and  8,000  tons 
eastward 

Mr.  Martin.  Over  the  Panama  Kailroad? 

Mr.  Flint.  That  was  at  the  time  the  Pacific  Mail  was  absolutely 
in  control  of  the  Pacific  situation.  The  Pacific  Mail  would  fill  their 
steamers  with  freight  going  to  South  American  ports,  so  that  if  a 
Pacific  coast  shipper  desired  to  ship  East  he  was  certain  to  find  that 
the  boat  was  full  and  they  could  not  carry  his  consignment,  and  so 
they  operated  it  in  that  way  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pacific 
Mail  did  not  amount  to  a  competitor  of  the  transcontinental  roads. 
They  had  accomplished  by  this  indirect  way  what  they  had  accom- 
plished before  by  their  absolute  control  of  the  road  by  ownership  of 
stock,  by  payment  of  subsidy,  by  a  more  successful  and  busine^like 
way  of  fillinff  up  with  freight  going  to  South  American  ports.  Then 
that  was  followed  shortly  after  that  by  the  establishment  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  line,  taking  the  Tehauntepec  route,  and  that 
route  I  might  say  never  has  been  a  competitor.  While  they  have 
carried  some  freight,  they  never  have  amounted  to  a  competitor,  for 
the  reason,  as  Mr.  Dearborn  stated,  and  I  understood  stated  before 
your  committee,  that  when  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Associa- 
tion met  that  he  also  was  there,  in  the  hallway  or  outside  of  the  door. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Either  himself  orchis  representative. 

Mr.  Flint.  Either  himself  or  his  representative,  and  immediately 
fixed  their  rate,  either  raised  it  or  lowered  it;  that  is,  the  American- 
Hawaiian  rate  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion rate,  so  that  the  first  competition  we  have  had  in  all  these  years 
on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  this  new  line  that  has  been  formed, 
which  is  known  as  the  Bates  &  Cheeseboro  Line,  Atlantic  Steamship 
Line,  so  that  now — and  the  only  reason  we  have  this  increase  is  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  Steamship  Line  is  in  existence,  because 
if  they  were  out  of  existence  we  would  go  back  to  38,000  tons  west- 
ward ;  now  we  have  96,000  tons  westward,  and,  instead  of  8,000  tons 
eastward,  we  have  115,000  tons  eastward.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
sending  8,000  tons  of  California  products  we  are  now  sending  115,000 
tons,  and  that  is  all  from  1909  to  this  time,  and  due  entirely  to  the 
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fact  that  this  steamship  ccxnpany  is  actually  soliciting  business  and 
endeavoring  to  bring  business  that  way. 

I  am  brinjging  these  facts  up  to  you  for  the  reason  that  when  the 
canal  is  finished  we  shall  have  the  condition  of  affairs  that  this 
steamship  company,  the  Pacific  Mail,  will  be  free  to  take  and  make 
any  rate  that  they  want  to  and  destroy  competition,  put  the  other 
steamship  company  into  bankruptcy;  the  result  of  it  would  be  that 
after  they  had  that  line  in  bankruptcy  and  out  of  business  then  they 
would  raise  the  rates  and  control  the  port,  because  no  one  would  ever 
put  their  money  again  into  a  Pacific  coast  steamship  company  if 
one  company  had  &en  destroyed  and  actually  put  into  bankruptcy 
by  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  Government  steamship  Une. 

Mr.  Haiilin.  This  Hawaiian  Steamship  Line,  you  say,  has  given 
some  little  competition  and  increased  this  tonnage  eastward? 

Mr.  Flint.  Materially. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  route  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  think,  right  hlere,  it  might  be  pertinent  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact,  that  the  Pacific  Mail  would  unquestionably 
have  driven  this  line  out  of  business;  they  lowered  the  rate  from 
$8  to  $5,  and  only  owing  to  the  fact  the  Government  have  f)ut  their 
foot  down  and  said.  No,  you  shall  not  drive  out  that  competition. 

Mr.  Flint.  That  is  actually  so;  they  would  have  been  out  of 
business  to-day  only  this  canal  is  not  in  business. 

Now,  when  the  canal  is  finished  we  are  to  have  the  American 
Hawaiian  Line,  we  are  to  have  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
and  another  steamship  line  attempting  to  be  organized  by  people  in 
Baltimore — ^I  don't  know  with  what  success.  One  or  two  tnings  could 
happen  to  the  people  on  the  Pacific  coast:  one  would  be  that  the 
Bates  &  Cheeseboro  Line  would  make  a  combination  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  and  the  American  Hawaiian  Line,  or  the  Bates  &  Cheeseboro 
Line  and  the  American  Hawaiian  Line  might  sell  out  to  the  Pacific 
Mail,  or  they  might  sell  out  to  some  other  combination  of  steamship 
people,  and  the  whole  trafiic  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  be 
m  tne  possession  of  some  combination  of  steamship  companies,  and, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  railroad  companies.  Now,  if  that  com- 
bination once  existed,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  no  one  would  dare 
go  into  a  steamship  line  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  regular  service ;  they 
might  on  tramp  steamers,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  steamship 
line  companies  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars,  for  I  think — I  may 
be  wrong  in  my  statement — ^the  railroad  company  once  paid  $70,000 
a  month,  so  if  they  could  pay  $70,000  a  month,  or  anything  like  that 
sum 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mabtin.  That  is  paid  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  studied  about  any  lan^age  we  could 
use  to  aid  and  prevent  those  railroads  from  monopolizing  this  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Flint.  Just  a  minute.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  there  ought  to  be  great  care  about  it,  and  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  such  experience  in  legislation  that 
you  could  draw  up  some  language,  or  sug^st  it? 

Mr.  Fmnt.  r  would  try  and  do  that,  but  what  I  did  use  in  my 
bill  in  the  House  and  Senate  I  am  satisfied  was  useless.    As  I  recol- 
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lect  the  bill  I  introduced  in  the  Senate,  I  provided  a  penalty  of 
double  the  charge.  I  think  that  is  useless  for  the  reason  that  if  the 
railroads,  directly  or  indirectly,  try  this  they  coidd  afford  to  pay 
that  fine  and  to  drive  them  out  of  business,  and  it  would  result  in 
no  benefit  to  us  at  all.  Second,  as  I  recoUect  it,  I  provided,  in  one  of 
my  bills,  at  least,  that  there  should  be  a  hearing  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  determine  that,  and  others  stated  it 
might  be  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  I  think  all  those  meas- 
ures are  too  slow  and  would  not  be  effective*  I  am  perfectly  clear 
in  my  own  mind  now  that  the  thing  that  ought  to  be'done  is  to  pro- 
vide that  no  steamiship  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  canal  where  it 
was  shown  by  hearing  before  the  Executive — better  than  any  commis- 
sion, I  think,  because  it  would  be  quick  and  effective — that  it  is 
owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  a  railroad  company  or  by  the  stock- 
holders of  a  railroad  company,  or  in  a  combination  with  other  steam- 
ship companies  so  that  that  ownership  was  directly  or  indirectly 
affecting  rates.    Now,  in  substance,  that  is  what  ought  to  be  gotten  up. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  bar  any  railroad  com- 
pany not  using  that  kind  of  control  in  connecti<m  with  its  own  rail- 
road line,  would  it? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  think  so,  because  I  don't  know  any  railroad  company 
in  the  United  States  to-day  where  you  don't  g^  back  to  Wall  Street 
with  it.  If  any  of  you  folks  know  of  such,  I  do  not,  from  my  study 
of  the  subject,  and  I  am  not  considered  a  radical  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  any  railroad  to-day  where  the  head  of  the  railroad  is  not 
merely  a  clerk  for  Wall  Street,  unless  it  may  be  Mr.  Hill.  I  think 
Mr.  HiU,  probably,  stands  out  alone  on  that  Everyone  else  has  a 
board  of  mrectors  who  are  controlled,  in  my  mind,  by  Wall  Street 
I  may  be  mistaken ;  there  may  be  instances  to  which  you  can  call  my 
attention  where  that  is  not  so. 

The  Chauiman.  That  is  the  scleral  fact 

Mr.  Flint.  Now,  if  you  say  mat  ownership  may  be  in  the  railroad, 
that  in  itself  is  not  competing,  it  may  be  owned  by  the  same  people 
that  own  the  transcontinental  road.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  make 
these  provisions,  this  bill,  so  broad  that  the  mere  finding  that  the 
ownership  in  this  steamship  line  by  this  otiier  corporation  is  con- 
trolling rates  in  any  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  eith^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  should  be  prohibited  the  use  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  how  you  are  going  to 
effectively  prevent  the  condition  in  water  transportation,  sucn  as  we 
all  believe  exists  in  land  transportation.  These  steamship  com- 
panies have  ^ot  to  be  financed  the  sam^  as  railroad  companies  and 
have  got  to  be  financed  frcMn  the  same  source,  and  can  nave  their 
gentlemen's  agreements  and  sub  rosa  understandings  and  be  subject 
to  the  same  understandings,  so  what  you  may  put  on  paper  shall  not 
operate  any  more  effectively  on  water  than  on  land. 

Mr.  Flint.  That  is  just  what  you  can  do.  That  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at.  What  I  think  is  the  great  trouble  now  with  having 
effective  results  is  that  the  procedure  is  so  long.  They  complain 
of  a  rate;  they  have  a  hearmg;  they  get  up  before  the  Inteiretate 
Commerce  Commission,  appeal  to  the  Commerce  Court,  and  by  the 
time  they  get  back  with  the  hearing  the  conditions  have  altogether 
changed.  If  you  could  have  provided  there  that  upon  complaint 
being  made  that  they  must  affirmatively  show  to  the  Executive  that 
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they  are  not  in  any  combination  or  he  could  arbitrarily  refuse  them 
the  use  of  the  canal 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  money  except  from  men  that 
have  money.  Suppose  I  asked  you  for  money  to  build  ships. 
Suppose  Mr.  Martin  asks  for  money  to  build  a  transcontinental 
railroad.  You  take  security  on  both.  On  all  we  do  we  both  owe  you 
interest.  Are  not  those  interests  pretty  nearly  akin  by  securing 
money  from  the  same  source?    How  would  you  meet  it  in  practice? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  would  meet  it — in  practice  there  would  be  sufficient 
tramp  steamers  going  through  the  canal  that  would  fix  the  rate  more 
or  less  so  we  will  laiow  what  the  rate  should  be.  It  would  not 
be  like  a  railroad,  where  no  one  can  reach  one  point  on  another.  This 
tramp  steamer — that  is,  one  not  in  the  regular  lines,  will  go  through 
the  canal  and  carry  freight  all  the  time  and  more  or  less  &  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  legislative  language  applying  to 
one  creditor  financing  both  the  railroad  and  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  to  go  that  far,  Mr. 
Chairman,  simply  to  fix  it  where  they  are  in  combination  to  fix  rates. 
We  don't  care  who  furnishes  the  money.  The  question  would  be 
whether  there  was  any  combination  there  that  fixes  rates;  in  other 
words,  whether  there  is  free  competition  there  between  the  railroads 
and  steamship  lines. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Martin  hit  a  keynote,  if 
these  steamship  companies  must  be  financed  the  same  as  these  trans- 
continental railroads,  and  I  think  it  is  the  jud^ent  and  opinion  of 
us  all  that  there  is  about  only  one  place  in  this  country  to  finance 
these  things,  and  that  is  Wall  Street.  Now,  if  I  have  got  the  right 
idea,  those  people  will  not  finance  these  concerns  unless  they  are  rep- 
resented on  the  board  of  directors.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  FuNT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Will  you  not  find  this  condition,  that  the  steamship 
lines  are  represented  on  the  board  of  directors  by  the  same  people 
that  are  on  the  board  of  directors  of  these  transcontinental  lines? 
There  is  no  way  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Flint.  I  thinlc  so,  to  some  extent ;  but  you  do  not  follow  me 
far  enough.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  penalized  unless  they 
make  a  combination  in  reference  to  rates. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Is  not  that  the  natural  result,  unless  there  is  some 
way  to  prevent  them  from  making  this  combination  of  rights? 

Mr.  Flint.  No;  I  think  not.,  I  think  it  could  be  easily  shown,  for 
instance,  the  railroads  to-day  are  making  combinations.  We  all 
know  it  There  is  no  secret  about  that.  Now,  I  think  that  same 
thing  would  be  true  in  reference  to  the  steamships,  because  it  finally 
gets  down  to  some  subordinate  fixing  that — it  is  not  the  head  of  the 
concern — and  he  has  got  to  know,  and  if  you  can  have  a  hearing  in 
a  moment  and  bring  them  right  up  and  find  out  the  facts,  "How  do 
you  come  to  fix  this  rate? "  And  it  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  moment 
whether  there  is  a  combination  or  agreement,  then,  if  that  is  so,  they 
be  refused  the  use  of  the  canal,  then,  I  think,  it  would  be  stopped.  I 
realize  the  difficulties  you  mention;  therefore  the  statute  must  be 
drastic,  but  can  not  go  the  extent,  I  think,  of  men  being  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  other  railroads;  but  you  must  eo  another  step. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  On  that  subject  of  one  line  on  the  Pacific  coast 
giving  you  good  service — ^how  is  that  financed? 
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Mr.  Flint.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Do  you  suspect  they  have  received  their  capital 
fnnn  the  same  Wall  Street  source? 

Mr.  Flint.  No;  I  think  not 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martin.  Is  it  not  likely,  if  we  could  devise  a  scheme 
that  would  protect  independent  operatives  of  that  sort,  that  there 
would  be  more  financing  outside  of  Wall  Street? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  have  no  doubt  of  this  propo- 
sition, that  so  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  is  concerned  that  there  will 
be  a  line  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  will  be  financed  by  the  merchants. 
I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  For  instance,  our  products,  the  citrus 
fruit  growers,  I  think  the  citrus  fruit  growers  and  merchants  on  the 
Pacific  coast  selling  canned  goods  and  uiose  communities  finally  must 
reach  the  point  where  they  themselves  will  put  money  in  the  steam- 
ship line,  or  help  finance  it 

Mr.  Sims.  If  we  should  modify  or  repeal  the  coast-navigation  laws 
on  freight  going  through  the  canal,  would  not  that  open  up  comi>eti- 
tion  of  such  broad  character  as  to  practically  prevent  any  c<Hnbiiia- 
tion  between  railroads  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  think  not;  I  think  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect 

Mr.  Sims.  If  tramp  steamers  of  all  the  world  were  going  through 
the  canal,  why  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  stopping  c<»nbina- 
tion? 

Mr.  Flint.  Tramp  steamers,  in  my  mind,  have  only  Gmb  effect, 
that  is  to  temporarily  fix  a  low  rate;  in  other  words,  to  sdhow  just 
what  the  low  rate  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  a  practical  proposition  for 
the  merchant 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  low  rate  on  the  limited  class  of  products  that  can 
be  carried? 

Mr.  Flint.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  only  a  moment  ago  referred  to  tramp  steamers.  A 
greater  number  of  tramp  steamers,  and  having  the  same  privilege, 
would  more  greatly  affect  the  matter? 

Mr.  Flint.  To  that  extent  it  miriit  broaden  it  out  some,  but  the 
rate  that  is  going  to  be  a  benefit  to  me  people  is  the  rate  that  is  fixed 
by  the  regular  line  of  steamers  and  not  oy  the  tramp  steamers. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Is  not  a  tramp  steamer  a  sort  of  anomaly  in  business ; 
we  could  not  count  on  such  a  thing  as  their  being  a  permanent  factor 
in  protecting  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  No ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  fact,  if  it  were  paying  it  would  immediately  be- 
come an  object  of  such  great  concern  to  ue  interests  operating  that 
it  would  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  Flint.  Yes;  I  would  say  sa 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Not  confining  it  to  tramp  steamers,  but  open  it  to  all 
classes  as  to  traffic  going  through  the  canal,  that  don't  prevent  the 
coastwise  navigation  operating  &om  port  to  port. 

Mr.  Flint.  In  my  mind  there  is  as  great  a  mcmopoly  in  the  At- 
lantic to-day  as  in  railroads.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  bill  now 
filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  they  are  investigating  that 
very  question  or  competition.  It  is  certainly  an  easy  thing  to  do;  it 
limits  itself  down  to  four  or  five  lines. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  wanted  your  information,  and  you  have  given  it  We 
are  in  the  hands  of  monopoly,  both  national  and  other.    Is  it  not  a 
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fact  that  some  of  your  California  people  claim  that  in  order  to  con- 
trol all  monopoly  the  Government  will  have  to  own  at  least  some 
steamers  and  operate  them  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  could  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  all  day  on 
that    That  is  my  view. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  McLaughlin  introduced  a  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  other  way  to  control  combination  of  capital  except  for  the 
Government  to  enter  it.    I  do  not  know  what  to  do  if  we  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Flint.  I  would  say  the  answer  is  we  ought  at  least  to  try 
before  we  go  into  Government  ownership  of  steamers.  We  ought  at . 
least  try  to  draw  a  bill  to  make  the  Panama  Canal  a  barrier  to  com- 
binations. If  that  fails,  then  there  is  nothing  else  for  us  to  do.  I 
think  anyone  that  has  investigated  •  it  will  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  freight  to  Panama,  building  the  canal,  would  have 
doubled  if  we  had  not  had  the  line  of  steamers. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  opposed  to  Government  ownership  if  there  is  any 
way  to  avoid  it  along  other  lines,  but  the  Government  ownership  of 
ships  does  not  seem  any  different  from  the  ownership  of  the  canal  to 
operate. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  wish  to  get  back.  Now,  your  idea  of  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  canal  to  ships  in  combination  presupposes 
our  right  to  nonuse  of  that  ship.  If  we  have  that  authority — there 
may  be  some  doubt  about  it — why  could  we  not  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  any  other  body  to  whom  we  miffht  choose 
that  authority  to  investigate  these  rates,  and  then  provide  that  no 
company  that  violates  these  rates  shall  have  the  use  of  the  canal  t 
Would  not  that  meet  it  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  No  ;  I  think  you  are  going  now  to  a  very  slow  process. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Let  the  President. 

Mr.  Flint.  I  sav,  let  the  President. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  other 
body  we  might  designate. 

Mr.  Flint.  Simply  give  the  President  a  power  that  a  steamship 
that  does  not  affirmatively  show  they  are  not  in  a  combination,  then 
he  can  refuse  arbitrarily  to  allow  them  the  use  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  idea  I  had  was,  let  him  investigate  whether  or 
not  the  rate  made  was  reasonable;  if  it  is,  let  them  use  the  canal; 
if  it  is  unreasonable,  then  deny  them  the  use  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Flint.  Then  you  are  going  into  a  long  proposition  that  simply, 
in  my  mind,  is  almost  impossible,  at  any  rate  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  reasonable  rate.  What  I  say  is,  let  us  have  real 
competition,  not  a  question  of  reasonableness,  but  see  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  prevention  of  competition,  and  let  the  rate  seek  the 
very  lowest  level. 

Mr.  EscH.  If  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  wouldn't 
you  be  giving  him  a  legislative  function? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mahtin.  Giving  it  to  the  President  would  be  an  idle 
thing  so  far  as  his  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Flint.  It  would  be  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Maktin.  Well,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  other  things 
to  do;  it  would  mean  simply  they  must  devise  someone  to  act  for 
them.  You  spoke  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  if  the 
authority  was  committed  there  it  would  be  too  slow  in  operation. 
I  would  suggest  to  you  whether  the  difficulty  there  is  as  great  as 
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you  imagine.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  putting  that  matter  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  now,  if  they  were  seeking  to  operate 
under  present  laws,  that  they  have  not  as  to  interstate  commerce  the 
same  cnecking  authority  in  its  application  across  the  continent  here 
as  they  would  have  if  they  could  apply  the  remedy  you  suggest  at 
the  point  of  the  canal ;  in  other  words,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  could  be  given  authority  over  this  whole  subject,  whether 
lines  were  fixing;  rates  by  combination,  and  if  so  found,  thev  could  re- 
fuse them  the  right  to  operate  or  go  through  the  canal,  would  not  that 
.  remedy  be  so  drastic  and  final  in  its  operation  that  it  would  be  an 
effectual  remedy,  whereas  without  the  strategic  point  and  advantage 
of  the  canal  it  might  be  a  postponed  and  ineffectual  remedy? 

Mr.  Flint.  That  would  be.  • 

Mr.  EscH.  You  spoke  of  tramp  steamers  as  being  an  agency  in 
lowering  the  rate,  wow,  your  export  product  westward  would  be 
fruit? 

Mr.  Flint.  Yes;  that  would  be  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Escn.  Tramp  steamers  are  not  furnished  with  refrigeration? 

Mr.  Flint.  No. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  far,  then,  as  that  is  concerned  the  tramp  steamer 
would  not  help  you? 

Mr.  Flint.  No. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  you  would  have  to  depend  on  well-established  lines? 

Mr.  Flint.  The  only  effective  rate-reducing  power  is  to  come  from 
a  regular  line  of  steamers ;  the  other  would  oe  ineffective  perma- 
nently. 

Mr.  Sabath.  On  a  line  that  you  could  depend  upon,  that  would 
haul  their  material  as  they  neea? 

Mr.  Flint.  Say  a  15-day  service,  coming  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Just  one  other  matter;  that  is,  the  question  of  the  free  tolls.    The 

}>eople  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  think,  all  are  unanimous  in  favor  of 
'ree  tolls.  They  feel  that  the  question  of  tolls  is  one  that  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  American  consumer,  whether  the  gords  we  ship  east 
or  the  goods  that  are  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  universally  frc«,  or  free  to  American 
commerce? 

Mr.  Flint.  Free  to  American  commerce. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Our  treaties  are  a  barrier  to  any  such  a  plan  as  that 

Mr.  FiJNT.  I  have  heard  that  treaty  matter  discussed  both  ways. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  a  violation  of 
treaty ;  but  that  amounts  to  little,  whether  my  opinion  is  that  way, 
or  anyone  else's  at  this  time,  because  it  will  finally  have  to  come 
down  in  good  faith  to  what  Governments  themselves  probably  think 
of  it — parties  to  the  agreement,  anyway,  to  a  large  extent.  But  we 
could  certainly  do  that  by  providing  that  any  money  paid  by  them 
should  be  repaid.  That  is  mdirectly  doing  it;  but  tnere  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  I  think.  I  am  only  thrashing  out,  I  know,  some- 
thing you  have  been  over  on  the  Suez  Canal  and  on  this  canal. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  But,  Senator,  you  could  not  do  indirectly  what  the 
law  prohibits  being  done  by  direction. 

Mr.  Flint.  Of  course  I  am  well  aware  of  that  doctrine.  As  I  say, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  it  is  not  a  violation  of  treaty 
rights ;  but,  as  I  say,  no  one  could  question  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
if  she  should  provide  that  any  vessel  going  through  that  canal  from 
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one  point  to  another  should  receive  that 
any  other  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  Great  '. 
the  canal. 

Mr.  Flint.  I  am  only  saying  if  they  ^ 
I  am  saying — as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  o 
nn  argument  made  time  and  time  again 
could  complain  of  free  tolls  and  coastwis 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  help  ti 
as  much  and  be  just  as  satisfactory  if  ' 
batable  questions  from  the  canal  and  1 
directly  some  other  way? 

Mr.  Flint.  Any  way  you  can  help  the 

The  Chairman.  To  give  them  50  cent 
better  than  to  control  this  canal,  which  i 

Mr.  Flint.  Any  wav ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cullop.  Would  not  countries  wl 
country  in  the  same  line  of  products  be  1 
trouble  if  anything  of  that  kind  was  attei 

Mr.  Flint.  I  think  not,  because  thej 
themselves  the  next  day  by  giving  to  1 
what  we  were  giving  to  ours. 

Mr.  Cullop.  Then  supposing  their  Go 
and  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Flint.  The  things  they  could  coi 
very  few.  Coal,  for  instance — taking  tl 
man  that  takes  a  ton  of  Virginia  or  any 
going  to  pay  just  that  much  more  by  re 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is,  our 
bind  us  to  authorize  all  tolls,  but  does 
regardless  of  where  it  is  coming  from  oi 

Mr.  Sims.  The  coastwise  monopoly  is 
ships,  then  permitting  them  to  go  througl 
are  doubly  rewarding  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  you  practically  abolij 
do  you  not  give  them  an  additional  boi 
monopoly  of  the  coastwise  trade ;  then,  s< 
giving  subsidy.    Is  not  that  piling  it  on  t 

Mr.  Flint.  I  think  you  can  not  pile  it 
can  consumer. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  about  people  in  t; 
given  to  these  bounties? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
States  that  will  not  be  directly  benefi 
through  our  policy. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Two-thirds  of  them  will 

Mr.  FI.INT.  It  all  depends  on  what  yo 
ment  of  this  country  is  going  to  be  in  th( 
If  you  think  we  are  going  to  connect  the  ] 
can  not  help  believe  the  Panama  Canal  is 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Are  you  of  the  opinio] 
tive  to  the  control  of  railroad  and  stean 
present  bill  or  left  to  some  future  legisla 

Mr.  Flint.  I  am  quite  certain  it  ough 
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Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  not  think  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  will 
feel  very  keenly  if  it  should  be  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  think  so;  and  want  to  make  this  statement  at  this 
time.  People  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  can  hardly  realize 
the  condition  that  exists  on  the  Pacific  coast  As  a  matter  of  fact 
while  we  have  been  on  the  ocean  there  really  has  been  no  use  of  that 
ocean  as  far  as  a  leveler  or  rates  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  your  ship  yards  charge  more  for  building 
ships  than  ours  do  on  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Flint.  We  have  not  got  to  the  proposition  whether  we  build 
them  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  taking  you  ri^ht  on  your  complaint  of 
Pacific  coast  neglect  in  shipping.  Why  do  you  people  pay  more  for 
building  ships? 

Mr.  Flint.  Because  we  pay  the  American  wage  earner  more  than 
any  country  in  the  world ;  that  is  a  fact,  we  do  pay  more  and  we  have 
got  to  meet  that  thin^  in  that  way.  It  is  not  a  question  of  building 
the  ship,  it  is  a  question  that  our  harbors  have  not  been  used  to  any 
^reat  extent  for  any  purpose  other  than  f ch*  the  local  trade  up  and 
down  the  coast,  that  I  might  say,  with  the  exception  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, whidi  has  business  with  the  Orient  and  Hawaii,  and  Puget 
Sound,  which  has  more  or  less  business  with  HawaiL 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  justified  in  its  decision  on  long  and  short  hauling,  in 
holding  transportation  by  water  should  be  a  difference  of  25  cents 
between  one  zone  and  another  in  the  United  States  on  rates  coast  to 
coast  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  think  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  friction  as  to 
this  terminal.  They  sav  arbitrarily  San  Francisco,  Los  Angles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma.  As  I  pointed  out  to  you  a  minute 
ago,  the  reason  they  have  these  terminals  should  be  at  least  the  fact 
of  the  rail  and  water  meeting  and  by  reason  of  rail  and  water  meet- 
ing they  were  forced  to  lower  rates  at  these  pcnnts.  I  attempted  to 
show  you  a  moment  ago  there  is  no  competition  xm  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  there  really  was  no  reason  for  reducmg  rates  to  any  great  extent 
at  tidewater  up  to  within  a  year  or  two,  and  that  only  limited  to  a 
few  places,  because  one  of  the  steamers  stops  at  San  Francisco  and  at 
San  Pedro  it  does  not 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Where  each  boat  line  has  its  own  terminal. 

Mr.  Flint.  I  was  just  answering  the  very  question.  I  think  that 
investigation  in  itself  before  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  show  that  there  was  a  combination.  I  would  say  the  very 
reason,  unless  it  is  shown  some  good  reason  why  they  did  not  stop  at 
all  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  all  ports  on  the  Pacific,  they  would 
say,  "  Why  did  you  not  do  that?"  The  man  would  have  to  say, "  Be- 
caase  I  have  got  an  agreement  with  John  Smith  Steamship  Lane ;  he 
is  to  have  this  and  we  nave  that  port.''  And  if  he  said  that,  we  refuse 
him  use  of  the  canaL  ^ 

Just  one  moment  more.  Now,  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  condition 
has  existed.  Now  the  Pacific  coast  is  alive  to  the  question  that 
within  a  very  few  years  this  whole  trade  is  gpin^  to  change;  that 
they  are  going  to  have  this  commerce  <m  the  Pacific  coast  The  re- 
sult of  it  is  Santiago  and  Los  Angeles  and  all  these  harbors  are 
either  expending  the  money,  like  San  Francisco  gt  LiOS  Angeles,  where 
there  is  a  city-controlled  harbor,  or  Santiago.    They  are  spending 
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their  money  in  those  harbors  to  be  prepared  to  meet  this  new  condi- 
tion coming,  because  they  think  they  are  going  to  have  this  great 
traffic.  This  change,  they  think,  is  going  to  take  place  in  one  day 
when  the  canal  is  opened,  and  change  them  to  great  harbors  and 
conmierce  from  all  over  the  world,  where  now  they  have  only  local 
commerce.  You  will  discourage  the  people  in  improvement.  Not 
Government  money,  but  city,  county,  and  State  money^  and  it  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  matters  you  ought  to  be  encouraging  instead  if  dis- 
couraging. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  possibly  your  people  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  difference  the  mere  toll  would  make  on  the 
canal  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  am  inclined  to  think  some  of  them  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  rejjeatedly  suggested,  in  line  with 
others,  the  use  of  the  canal  by  detaining  vessels  on  certain  conditions. 
AVhy  could  we  not  punish  them  in  some  other  way  for  those  various 
delinquencies,  in  some  way  that  would  not  cost  the  Government  the 
toll  through  the  canal?  Could  we  not  deny  them  the  use  of  ports! 
Could  we  not  strike  them  from  the  American  registry  instead  of 
denving  them  the  use  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  I  do  not  care  what  you  do  that  might  meet  the  same 
condition.  Not  the  mere  denying  the  use  of  the  canal.  I  am  only 
usin^  that  as'  something  that  would  be  drastic  and  effective  in  my 
opinion.  If  you  have  some  other  method  that  would  be  equally 
drastic 

The  Chairman.  That  would  punish  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Flint.  When  you  come  down  to  money  I  will  not  agree  with 
you  there,  because  I  think  they  can  pay  any  kind  of  money  punish- 
ment. I  think  you  have  actually  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  that 
property. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  you  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  the 
canal  you  punish  the  Treasury  by  denying  the  Treasury  the  use  of 
the  toll. 

Mr.  Flint.  No;  some  one  else  will  handle  that  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  another  sitting? 

"Mr.  Flint.  No;  I  am  all  through.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  gentlemen  for  giving  up  as  much  time  to  me  as  you  have  given. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Flint,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  I  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy  and  the  light  you  have  shed  on  this  important 
subject.  

[Union  Calendar  No.  140.     H.  R.  21969.  SIxtv-second  Congress,  second  session.  Report 

No.  423.1 

In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

March  15,  191Z 

Mr.  Adamson  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

March  16,  1912. 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  opening,  maintenance,  protection,  and  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  the  sanitation  and  government  <^  the  Canal  Zone. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Btatea  of  America  in  Congress  asseniblMt  That  the  lone  of  land  and  land 
mider  water  of  the  width  of  ten  miles  extending  to  the  distance  of  five  miles 
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on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  route  of  the  canal  now  being  constructed 
thereon,  which  zone  begins  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  three  marine  miles  from  mean 
low-water  mark  and  extends  to  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  Into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  distance  of  three  marine  miles  from  mean  low-water  mark, 
excepting  and  excluding  therefrom  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Ookm  and  their 
adjacent  harbors  located  within  said  aone,  as  excepted  In  the  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  dated  November  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  tliree, 
but  Including  all  islands  within  said  described  zone,  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
group  of  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  named  Perlco,  Naos,  Cnlebra,  and 
Falmenco,  and  any  lands  and  waters  outside  of  sold  limits  above  described 
which  are  necessary  or  convenient  or  from  time  to  time  may  become  neces- 
sary or  convenient  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
or  protection  of  the  said  canal  or  of  any  auxiliary  canals,  lakes,  or  other  works 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  oi)eratlon,  sanitation, 
or  protection  of  said  canal,  the  use,  occupancy,  or  control  whereof  were  granted 
to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  B^ublic 
of  Panama,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  canal  now  being  constructed  thereon  shall  hereafter  l)e 
Icnown  and  designated  as  the  Panama  CanaL  The  President  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  any  additional  land  or  land 
under  water  not  already  granted,  or  which  was  excepted  from  the  grant, 
that  he  may,  deem  necessary  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  sanitation,  or 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  may,  in  like  manner,  exchange  any  land 
or  land  under  water  not  deemed  necessary  tor  such  purposes  tor  other  land 
or  land  under  water  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  such  porposes,  which 
additional  land  or  land  under  water  so  acquired  shall  become  part  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  ordinances  adopted  and  promul- 
gated in  the  Canal  Zcme  by  order  of  the  President  for  the  government  and 
sanitation  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  are 
hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  as  valid  and  binding  until  Congress  shall  other- 
wise provide.  The  existing  courts  established  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  Executive 
order  are  recognized  and  confirmed  to  continue  In  operation  until  Congress 
shall  otherwise  provide. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  Is  authorized  to  declare  by  Executive  order  that 
all  land  and  land  under  water  within  the  limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  neces- 
sary for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  or  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  extln^nilsh,  by  agreement  when  advisable,  all  claims 
and  titles  of  adverse  claimants  and  occupants.  Upon  failure  to  secure  by  agree- 
ment title  to  any  such  parcel  of  land  or  land  under  water  the  adverse  claim 
or  occupancy  shall  be  disposed  of  and  title  thereto  secured  In  the  United 
States  and  compensation  thtrefor  fixed  and  paid  in  the  manner  provided  In  the 
aforesaid  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or  such  modification  of  such 
treaty  as  may  hereafter  be  made. 

Skc.  4.  That  when  In  the  Judgment  of  the  President  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  shall  be  suflSclently  advanced  toward  completion  to  raider  the 
further  services  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  unnecessary  the  President 
is  authorized  by  Executive  order  to  discontinue  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, which,  together  with  the  present  organization,  shall  then  cease  to  exist; 
and  the  President  is  authorized  thereafter  to  complete  and  operate  the  Panama 
Canal  or  cause  It  to  be  completed  and  operated  through  a  governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  such  other  persons  as  he  may  deem  competent  to  discharge 
the  various  duties  connected  with  the  completion,  care,  maintenance,  sanita- 
tion, operation,  and  protection  of  the  canal.  The  governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  commissioned  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  appointed  and  qualified.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner,  except  that 
in  the  recess  of  the  Senate  the  President  may  make  an  ad  Interim  appoint- 
ment. All  other  persons  necessary  for  the  completion,  care,  management, 
maintenance,  sanitation,  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  removable  at  his  pleasure,  with  salaries  to  be  fixed 
by  him.  That  upon  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  President  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  offisially  and  formally  opened  for  use  and  operation. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe,  and  from  time  to 
time  change,  toll  charges  for  the  use  of  the  Paiuima  Canal  by  all  vessels,  except 
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those  belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (Including  thof^e  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company)  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
which  excepted  vessels  shall  be  charged  no  tolls.  Charges  may  be  based  upon 
gross  or  net  registered  tonnage,  displacement  tonnage,  or  otherwise,  and  may  be 
based  on  one  form  of  tonnage  for  warships  and  another  for  ships  of  commerce, 
but  the  tolls  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  i^er  ton,  based 
upon  net  registered  tonnage  for  ships  of  commerce,  nor  be  less  than  the  estimated 
proportionate  cost  of  the  actual  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal : 
Provided,  however.  That  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  a  vessel 
paying  toll  going  through  the  canal  in  ballast  shall,  on  its  return  trip  through 
the  canal  laden  with  cargo,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  rebate  of  fifty  per  centum  of 
the  tolls  Just  previously  paid  going  throng  in  the  opposite  direction  without 
cargo.  No  preference  shall  be  given  nor  discrimination  shown,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  vessels  of  any  nation.  Us  citizens  or  subjects,  other  than  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (Including  those  l>elonglng 
to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company)  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  observing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  toll 
for  each  passenger  shall  be  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  make,  and  from  time  to  time  amend,  regulations  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  passage  and  control  of  ves- 
sels passing  through  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  including  the  locks  and 
approaches  thereto,  and  all  rules  and  regulations  affecting  lighting,  pilots  and 
pilotage  In  the  canal  or  the  approaches  thereto  through  the  adjacent  waters. 

Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  expressly  deny  and  forbid  the  use  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  all  the  classes  of  vessels  the  passage  of  which  through  the 
I*anama  Canal,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  made  and  declared  unlawful  by  section 
eleven  of  this  act. 

Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  prompt  adjustment  by  agreement  and  im- 
mediate payment  of  claims  for  damages  which  may  arise  from  alleged  injury 
to  vessels,  cargo,  or  passengers  from  the  passing  of  vessels  through  the  locks 
under  the  control  of  those  operating  them  under  such  rules  and  regulations. 
In  case  of  disagreement,  suit  may  be  brought  in  the  District  0)urt  of  the  Canal 
Zone  against  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  hearing  and  disposition 
of  such  cases  shall  be  expedited  and  the  Judgment  shall  be  Immediately  paid 
off  without  proceeding  to  execution.  All  such  claims,  whether  by  agreement  or 
after  Judgment,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  or  allotted  for 
canal  operation. 

SEa  6.  That  the  President  Is  authorized  to  cause  to  be  erected,  maintained, 
and  operated,  at  suitable  places  along  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  coast  adjacent 
to  Its  two  terminals.  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  said  canal,  such  wire- 
less telegraphic  installations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  sanitation,  and  protection  of  said  canal.  If  it  is  found  necessary 
to  locate  such  installations  upon  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  make  such  agreement  with  said  Government  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  transmission,  by  sjiid 
system,  of  all  private  and  commercial  messages,  and  those  of  the  Government 
of  Panama,  on  such  terms  and  for  such  tolls  as  the  President  may  prescribe: 
Provided,  That  the  messages  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
departments  thereof,  and  the  management  of  the  Panama  Canal,  shall  always 
be  given  precedence  over  all  other  messages.  The  President  Is  also  authorized 
to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  dry  docks,  repair  shops,  yards,  docks, 
wharves,  warehouses,  storehouses,  and  other  necessary  facilities  and  appur- 
tenances for  the  purpose  of  providing  coal  and  other  materials,  labor,  repairs, 
and  supplies  for  Its  own  vessels,  and.  Incidentally,  for  supplying  such  at  reason- 
able prices  to  passing  vessels,  In  accordance  with  appropriations  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  said  canal.  Moneys  received  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  from  the  conduct  of  said  business  may  be  expended  and  reinvested  for 
such  purposes  without  being  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 
and  such  moneys  are  hereby  appropriated  for  such  purposes,  but  all  deposits  of 
such  funds  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  law  relating  to  the  de- 
posit of  other  public  funds  of  the  United  States,  and  any  net  profits  accruing 
from  such  business  shall  annually  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Monthly  reports  of  such  receipts  and  exiHMulitures  shall  be  made  to  the 
President  by  the  persons  in  charge,  and  annual  reports  shall  be  made  to  the 
Congresa 
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SEa  7.  That  the  goyemor  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall,  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  such  canal,  have  official  control  and  Jnrisdiction  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  shall  perform  all  duties  in  connection  with  the  ciTil  goyemment  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  which  is  to  be  held,  treated,  and  governed  as  an  adjunct  of  such 
Panama  Canal.  Unless  in  this  act  otherwise  provided  all  existing  laws  of  the 
Canal  Zone  referring  to  the  civil  governor  or  the  civil  administration  of  the 
Canal  Zone  shall  be  applicable  to  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  who  shall 
perform  all  such  executive  and  administrative  duties  required  by  existing  law. 
The  President  is  authorised  to  determine  or  cause  to  be  determined  wliat  towns 
shall  exist  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  subdivide  said  Canal  Zone  into  sutidivisions, 
to  be  designated  by  name  or  number,  so  that  there  shall  be  situated  one  town  in 
each  subdivision,  and  the  boundaries  of  each  sul>division  shall  be  clearly  de- 
fined. In  each  town  there  shall  be  a  magistrate's  court  with  exclusive  original 
Jurisdiction  coextensive  with  the  subdivision  in  which  it  is  situated  of  all  civil 
cases  of  every  character  in  which  the  principal  sum  claimed  does  not  exceed 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  all  criminal  cases  wherein  the  fine  that  can  be  im- 
posed could  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars,  imprisonment  could  not  exceed 
thirty  days,  or  both,  and  all  violations  of  police  regulations  and  ordinances  and 
all  actions  involving  possession  or  title  to  personal  property  or  the  forcible  «itry 
and  detainer  of  real  estate,  and  all  other  matters  and  proceedings  which  are 
now  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  Judge  or  the  municipal  courts. 
Such  magistrates  shall  also  hold  preliminary  investigations  in  charges  of  felony 
and  commit  or  bail  in  bailable  cases  to  the  district  court  A  sufficient  number 
of  magistrates  and  constables,  who  must  be  cltissens  of  the  United  States,  to 
conduct  the  business  of  such  courts,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  for  terms  of  four  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified  with  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  President.  The  rules  governing 
said  courts  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  said  magistrates  and  constables,  oaths 
and  bonds,  the  times  and  places  of  holding  such  courts,  the  disposition  of  fines, 
costs,  forfeitures,  enforcements  of  Judgments,  appeals  therefrom  to  the  district 
court,  and  the  disposition,  treatment,  and  pardon  of  misdemeanor  convicts  sliail 
be  established  by  order  of  the  President.  The  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
shall  appoint  all  notaries  public,  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties,  their  official 
seal,  and  the  fees  to  be  charged  and  collected  by  them. 

Sec.  8.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  Canal  Zone  one  district  court  with  two 
divisions,  one  including  Balboa  and  the  other  including  Cristobal;  and  one 
district  Judge  of  the  said  district,  who  shall  hold  his  court  in  both  divisions  at 
such  time  as  he  may  designate  by  order,  at  least  once  a  month  In  each  division. 
The  rules  of  practice  in  such  district  court  shall  be  pref?crlbed  or  amended  by 
order  of  the  President.  The  said  district  court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction 
of  all  felony  cases  and  of  all  causes  in  equity  and  admiralty  and  all  cases  at 
law  involving  principal  sums  exceeding  three  hundred  dolllars  and  of  all 
appeals  from  Judgments  rendered  in  magistrates*  courts.  The  Jurisdiction  in 
admiralty  herein  conferred  upon  the  district  Judge  and  the  district  court  shall 
be  the  same  that  Is  exercised  by  the  United  States  district  Judges  and  the 
United  States  district  courts,  and  the  procedure  and  practice  shall  also  be  the 
same.  The  district  Judge  shall  also  have  Jurisdiction  of  all  other  matters  and 
proceedings  not  herein  provided  for  which  are  now  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
or  the  District  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  or  tho  Judges  thereof.  Said  Judge 
shall  provide  for  the  selection,  summoning,  serving,  and  compensation  of  Jurors 
from  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  subject  to  Jury  duty  in 
either  division  of  such  district,  and  a  Jury  shall  be  had  In  any  criminal  case 
or  civil  case  at  law  originating  In  said  court  on  the  demand  of  either  party. 
There  shall  be  a  district  attorney  and  a  marshal  for  said  court.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  conduct  all  business,  civil  and  criminal,  for 
the  Oovemment,  and  to  advise  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  all  legal 
questions  touching  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the  administration  of  civil 
affairs.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal  to  execute  all  process  of  the  court, 
preserve  order  therein,  and  do  all  things  Incident  to  the  office  of  marshal.  The 
district  Judge,  the  district  attorney,  and  the  marshal  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  four 
years  each,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified,  and  during 
their  terms  of  office  shall  reside  within  the  Canal  Zone,  and  shall  hold  no  other 
office  nor  serve  on  any  official  board  or  commission  nor  receive  any  emolumenta 
#-Tcept  their  salaries.  The  district  Judge  shall  receive  the  same  salary  paid 
the  district  Judges  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  appoint  the  clerk  of  said  court 
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who  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  The  district  Judge 
shall  be  entitled  to  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence  each  year  with  pay.  During  his 
absence  or  during  any  period  of  disability  or  disqualification  from  sickness  or 
otherwise  to  discharge  his  duties  the  same  shall  be  temporarily  performed  by 
any  circuit  or  district  Judge  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  designated  by 
the  President,  and  who,  during  such  service,  shall  receive  the  additional  mileage 
and  per  diem  allowed  by  law  to  district  Judges  of  the  United  States  when 
holding  court  away  from  their  homes.  The  district  attorney  and  the  marshal 
shall  be  paid  each  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  records  of  the  existing*  courts  and  all  causes,  proceedings, 
and  criminal  prosecutions  pending  therein  as  shown  by  the  dockets  thereof, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall  immediately  upon  the  organization 
of  the  courts  created  by  this  act  be  transferred  to  such  new  courts  having 
jurisdiction  of  like  cases,  be  entered  upon  the  dockets  thereof,  and  proceed  as 
If  they  had  originally  been  brought  therein,  whereupon  all  the  existing  courts, 
except  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  shall  cease  to  exist.  The  Presi- 
dent may  continue  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  retain  the  Judges 
thereof  in  ofilce  for  such  time  as  to  him  may  seem  necessary  to  determine 
finally  any  causes  and  proceedings  which  may  be  pending  therein.  All  laws  of 
the  Canal  Zone  imposing  duties  upon  the  clerks  or  ministerial  officers  of  exist- 
ing courts  shall  apply  and  impose  such  duties  upon  the  clerks  and  ministerial 
ofiicers  of  the  new  courts  created  by  this  act  having  Jurisdiction  of  like  cases, 
matters,  and  duties. 

All  existing  laws  in  the  Canal  Zone  governing  practice  and  procedure  in  ex- 
isting courts  shall  be  applicable  and  adapted  to  the  practice  and  procedure  In 
the  new  courts. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review,  revise,  modify,  reverse,  or  affirm  the  final  Judg- 
ments and  decrees  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  render  such 
Judpnents  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  appellate  court  should  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  trial  court  in  all  actions  and  proceedings  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  statute,  treaty,  title,  right,  or  privilege  of  the  United  States,  is  in- 
volved and  a  right  thereunder  denied,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  value  in  con- 
troversy exceeds  one  thousand  dollars,  or  which  involves  the  title  or  possession 
ot  real  estate  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  oath  of  either  party,  or  by  other  competent  evidence,  and  also  in 
criminal  causes  wherein  the  ofi'ense  charged  is  punishable  as  a  felony.  And 
such  appellate  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  by  said  circuit  court  of  appeals  in 
the  same  manner,  under  the  same  regulations,  and  by  the  same  procedure  as 
nearly  as  practicable  as  is  done  in  reviewing  the  final  judgments  and  decrees 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  10.  That  after  the  Panama  Canal  shall  have  been  completed  and  opened 
for  operation  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  go,  be,  or  remain  upon 
or  pass  over  any  part  of  the  Canal  Zone  without  the  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal,  except  United  States  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
and  their  officers,  and  the  employees  operating  the  Panama  Canal.  Any  person 
violating  this  provision  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  In 
the  magistrate's  court  of  the  subdivision  in  which  the  violation  occurred  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  a  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  by  any  means  or  In  any  way,  to  Injure  or  obstruct,  or 
attempt  to  injure  or  obstruct,  any  part  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  locks 
thereof  or  the  approaches  thereto.  Any  person  violating  this  provision  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  l)oth.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court.  If  the 
act  shall  cause  the  death  of  any  person  within  a  year  and  a  day  thereafter,  the 
person  so  convicted  shall  be  guilty  of  murder  and  shall  l>e  punished  accordingly. 

Sec  11.  That  section  five  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  approved  February 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  as  heretofore  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof,  as  follows : 

"  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  it 
shall  l>e  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  or  other  common  carrier  subject  to 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  to  own,  lease,  operate,  control,  or  have  any  inter- 
est whatsoever  (by  stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  either  directly,  indirectly, 
through  any  holding  company,  or  In  any  other  manner)  in  any  common  carrier 
by  water  with  which  said  railroad  or  other  carrier  aforesaid  does  or  may  com- 

H.  Doc.  680, 62-2 ^70 
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{lete  for  traflSc ;  and  in  case  of  tbe  violation  of  Uiis  provision  each  day  in  which 
said  violation  continues  shall  be  denned  a  separate  offoise.** 

That  section  six  of  said  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  heretofore  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof,  as  follows : 

'*  Within  three  months  af t^  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  any  common  carrier 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  which,  alone  or  in 
connection  with  any  other  conmion  carrier,  tranq;K>rt8  pass^igers  or  property 
in  connection  with  a  water  carrier  to  or  from  a  foreign  country  from  or  to 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
makes  or  participates  in  Joint  through  rates  for  such  transportation  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  any  water  carrier  oigaged  in  the  lake,  river,  or  coastwise  trade 
of  the  United  States,  including  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal,  provide  like 
port  facilities,  connections,  and  Joint  through  rates  from  one  State  or  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  for  and  In  connec- 
tion with  such  water  carrier;  and  the  charge  for  such  share  of  such  Joint 
through  rate  shall  t>e  no  greater  sum  of  money  than  such  common  carrier 
alone,  or  In  connection  with  any  other  common  carrier,  receives  for  the  same 
service  for  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  in  connection  with  any 
water  carrier  to  or  from  a  foreign  country  from  or  to  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  12.  That  all  laws  and  treaties  relating  to  the  extradition  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  in  force  in  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  that  they  may  not 
be  in  conflict  with  or  superseded  by  any  special  treaty  entered  into  between  tlie 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  with  respect  to  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
all  laws  relating  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  Justice  as  between  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  shall  extend  to  and  be  con- 
sidered In  force  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  such  purposes  and  such  purposes 
only  the  Canal  Zone  shall  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  organized  Territory 
of  the  United  Statea 

Sbo.  13.  That  in  time  of  war  In  which  the  United  States  shall  be  engaged,  or 
when,  In  the  opinion  of  the  President,  war  is  Imminent,  such  officer  of  the 
Army  as  the  President  may  designate  shall,  upon  the  order  of  the  President, 
assume  and  have  exclusive  authority  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  all  of  Its  adjuncts,  appendants,  and  appurtoiances.  In- 
cluding the  entire  control  and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  during  a 
continuance  of  such  condition  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall,  in  all 
respects  and  particulars  as  to  the  operation  of  such  Panama  Canal,  and  all 
duties,  matters,  and  transactions  affecting  the  Canal  Zone,  be  subject  to  the 
order  and  direction  of  such  officer  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  14.  That  this  act  shall  be  known  as,  and  referred  to  as,  the  Panama 
Canal  act 


[House  Report  No.  423.  Sl^cty-second  Congrees,  second  sessioii.] 

OPERATION  OF  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Mabch  16,  1912. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  l>e  printed. 

Mr.  Adamson,  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  21960.] 

The  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.  R.  21909)  to  provide  for  the  opening,  maintenance,  protection,  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  sanitation  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  pass. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  unique  in  all  respects,  and  at  every  stage  presents  novel 
problems  Its  initiation  Involved  Intricate  questions  requiring  skillful  diplo- 
macy and  tactful  legislation.  Its  construction  encountered  untried  difficulties 
and  Invented  original  methods  and  processes  without  the  aid  of  model  or  pre- 
vious suggestion.  Likewise  legislation  to  operate  and  govern  the  gigantic  Insti- 
tution, with  its  adjuncts  and  incidents,  must,  in  the  absence  of  precedent,  r^ 
upon  basic  principles,*  with  analogy  and  reason  as  the  only  guide. 
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Ab  there  was  no  available  route  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  through  our 
own  territory,  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  prevented 
from  constructing  a  Govemment-owned  canal  at  public  expense  for  use  of  the 
Government,  we  were  compelled,  first,  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  treaty, 
which  authorized  us,  under  stipulated  conditions,  to  arrange  with  some  Central 
American  Government  for  the  route  and  terms  of  constructing  such  a  canal. 
Then  Ck>ngre8S  passed  the  canal  act,  pursuant  to  which  the  Oanal  Zone  was 
acquired  through  a  treaty  establishing  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations  to  obtain  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
mentioning  and  adopting  the  essential  features  of  our  modified  treaty  with 
Great  Britain. 

Section  1. 

This  section  of  the  bill  describes  and  names  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  treaties  and  the  canal  act,  and  also 
authorizes  the  President  to  acquire,  by  treaty,  Jurisdiction  over  any  additional 
territory  which  may  be  found  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
original  grant  This  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  harbor  lines 
about  Colon  and  the  boundaries  between  Colon  and  the  Canal  Zone,  Colon 
having  been  exempted  from  the  grant. 

Section  2. 

This  section  Is  intended  to  ratify  and  confirm  existing  laws  and  organizations 
under  which  the  Canal  Zone  is  governed  and  the  canal  is  being  constructed. 
The  existing  Judicial  system  Is  likewise  recognized  and  confirmed.  While  not 
regarded  as  absolutely  essential,  all  this  is  deemed  appropriate  for  the  reason 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  in  default  of  renewed  legislation, 
the  law  for  the  temporary  government  lapsed,  and  the  I^resldent  not  only  pre- 
served the  status  established  under  the  temporary  provision,  but  also  extended 
and  continued  the  exercise  of  all  necessary  authority  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment de  facto  in  so  far  and  whenever  necessary  authority  was  found  not  to 
have  been  conferred  by  the  canal  act  and  various  subsequent  acts  of  Congress. 
The  committee  approves  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Executive  and  recom- 
mends legislative  approval  thereof  as  appropriate. 

Section  3. 

This  section  provides  for  acquiring  title  and  possession  of  all  lands  in  the 
Canal  Zone  not  already  acquired  by  the  United  States.  It  is  not  thought 
advisable  for  sanitary  purposes  to  permit  any  permanent  population  in  that 
part  of  the  Canal  Zone  between  the  two  dams  which  make  the  summit  level ; 
nor  is  it  safe  to  permit  unfriendly  or  uncertain  population  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  canal.  Very  little  land  suitable  for  habitation  or  cultivation  will  be 
left  unflooded  when  the  lakes  and  the  summit  level  are  filled  with  water.  In 
fact,  there  will  be  no  more  available  land  than  may  be  required  for  barracks, 
exercise  and  drill  grounds,  and  other  purposes  connected  with  maintaining  such 
military  i>olice  as  may  be  necessary.  It  should  be  observed  that  our  authority 
and  qualified  sovereignty  over  such  canal  is  limited  by  the  canal  act  and  by 
treaty  to  such  territory  as  is#ecessary  to  the  construction,  sanitation,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  protection  of  such  canal.  If  we  now  have  or  should  here- 
after acquire  authority  and  deem  It  wise  to  colonize  the  Zone,  we  at  least  have 
the  right,  in  all  events,  to  acquire  the  property  rights  and  possession  and  hold 
all  the  lands  until  we  open  the  canal  and  put  it  in  operation.  Then  we  can 
be  guided  by  developments  in  determining  our  policy  in  the  premisea 

Section  4. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  the  bill.  As  the  canal  nears  comple- 
tion the  working  force  is  gradually  decreased.  In  order  to  secure  the  best 
results,  it  is  wise  to  select,  retain,  and  train  for  the  operation  of  the  canal 
those  employees  who  may  be  found  best  suited  therefor.  By  that  means  a 
competent  force  to  man  the  locks  and  operate  the  canal  will  be  present  and 
available  when  the  canal  is  ready  to  be  opened,  and  all  the  other  employees 
shall  have  been  discharged  and  returned  to  their  homes.  To  this  end  the 
President  is  authorized,  when  in  his  opinion  advisable,  to  discontinue  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  and  relieve  from  duty  the  present  organization.    It 
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is  not  contemplnted  by  the  committee  that  this  will  involve  the  separation  from 
the  service  before  the  canal  is  finished  of  any  of  the  eminent  engineer  heads 
of  divisions  nor  the  illnstrions  head  of  the  sanitary  department  nor  the  very 
efficient  chief  subsistence  and  commissary  officials.  In  fact,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  all  these  illustrious  officials  are  acceptable  to  the  administration: 
that  their  services  are  desired  and  will  not  be  dispensed  with  though  the  com- 
mission should  be  abolished.  While  we  deem  it  wise  to  vest  the  operation  of 
the  canal  in  a  single  responsive  head  and  make  the  Presid^it  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  it  is  believed  that  Ckmgress  should  retain  con- 
trol over  the  appointment,  conduct,  and  term  of  office  and  salary  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  by  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  the  selection  of  that  officer  and  providing  a  definite  tenure  of  office.  In  a 
subsequent  section  a  similar  provision  is  applied  to  the  district  Judge,  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  the  marshal.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  experts  familiar 
with  the  subject,  who  appeared  before  the  conunittee,  that  it  is  not  only  safe 
and  expedient,  but  also  essential  to  securing  the  best  results  that  plenary  au- 
thority over  the  appointment,  salary,  service,  and  removal  of  all  other  em- 
ployees of  every  degree  be  vested  in  the  President  This  section  also  provides 
that  upon  the  completion  of  the  canal  the  President  shall  cause  it  to  be  officially 
and  formally  opened  for  use  and  operation,  the  details  of  which  are  left  to  his 
discretion. 

Section  5. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to  fix  and  change  toll  charges  not  to 
exceed  $1.25  per  ton,  based  on  net  registered  tonnage,  nor  be  less  than  the  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  estimated  cost  for  maintenance  and  operation.  As  to 
vessels  of  war,  tolls  may  be  based  on  a  different  form  of  tonnage,  but  it  Is 
intended  that  a  substantial  equivalent  shall  be  fixed  for  the  tolls.  Under  rules 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  who  is  vested  with  authority  to  provide  all 
regulations,  a  ship  in  ballast  paying  tolls  may,  on  its  return  laden  with  cargo, 
be  refunded  50  per  cent  of  the  tolls  paid  when  empty.  The  toll  for  each  pas- 
senger shall  be  not  more  than  $1.50.  The  President  is  also  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  as  to  lighting,  pilots,  and  pilotage  in  the  canal  or  the  ap- 
proaches thereto.  This  section  requires  that  tolls  shall  be  Imposed  and  operate 
uniformly  without  preference  or  discrimination  upon  all  vessels  of  all  peoples  and 
nil  nations,  except  vessels  belonging  to  the  Government  of  Panama  and  the  Qoy- 
ernment  of  the  Fnited  States,  which  include  those  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  all 
the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  These  ex- 
cer)tlons  are  made  because  the  "United  States  enjoys  all  the  rights  incident  to 
construction  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  canal."  As  such  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and  profits  re- 
sulting from  ownership  and  operation  thereof.  As  tolls  paid  out  of  the  com- 
mon Treasury  would  Instantly  return  to  the  same  common  Treasury,  such 
performance  would  be  entirely  ureless,  and  In  the  exercise  of  common  sense 
will  be  omitted.  We  charge  other  vessels  because  it  is  our  canal  and  our 
service.  We  pass  those  belonging  to  our  own  Government  free  because  the 
canal  belongs  to  the  Government.  The  ship  and  the  tolls  also  belong  to  the 
Government.  The  exemption  covers  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Government  ol 
Panama  because  under  the  facts  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  her,  which 
by  our  treaties  with  Great  Britain  we  were  authorized  to  make,  she  became 
a  quasi  party  to  the  construction  and  operati<W.  The  canal  traversing  that 
Republic,  we  could  construct  only  by  making  terms  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  with  conditions  imposed  in  terms  which  render  her  situation  akin 
and  analogous  to  a  constructor  of  the  canal.  Without  her  conrent  It  could  not 
have  been  done,  and  the  exemption  of  her  Government-owned  ships  conforms  to 
both  treaties,  and  fairly  and  rightly  so. 

While  many  members  of  our  committee  believe  that  by  the  terms  of  our 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  we  are  prevented  from  allowing  preferential  or 
free  tolls  to  ships  of  American  registry,  either  coastwise  or  foreign,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  voting  for  uniform  tolls  authorize  and  request  the  state- 
ment, positive,  plain,  and  unequivocal,  that  no  language  of  this  section  was 
chosen  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  foreclosing  discussion  and  differing  opinions 
on  that  question.  They  authorize  the  express  affirmation  that  this  provision 
is  adopted  for  present  use,  disclaiming  all  intention  to  declare  In  this  section 
any  construction  of  the  language  of  the  treaty  or  to  establish  any  precedent 
or  permanent  legislative  policy  or  to  bind  any  future  Congress  should  It  be 
deemed  expedient  or  adjudged  competent  to  adopt  a  different  basis.    This  state- 
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ment  of  the  committee  may  be  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the  original 
and  committee  prints  of  the  bill  from  which  the  committee  adopting  this  sec- 
tion eliminated  all  reference  to  treaties.  The  language  beginning  on  page  6 
with  the  words  **  No  preference  shall  be  given/*  etc.,  which  has  been  criticized 
as  an  attempt  to  construe  the  treaty  and  thereby  estop  us  from  future  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  was  not  quoted  from  the  treaty  at  all,  but  was 
taken  from  bills  introduced  by  advocates  of  free  or  preferential  tolls.  One 
containing  the  same  language  has  been  introduced  by  the  leading  champion  and 
signer  of  the  minority  views.  Not  deeming  it  necessary  at  this  time  nor  for 
this  purpose  to  make  a  legislative  declaration  as  to  the  construction  of  that 
part  of  the  treaty,  the  majority  of  the  committee  recommend  uniform  tolls 
for  reasons  which  they  regard  as  good  and  suflBcient.  First,  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  canal  is  of  prime  importance,  and  its  operation  is  the  main  object 
of  this  bill.  Financial  returns  in  the  beginning  are  in  doubt.  The  operation 
of  the  canal  will  be  not  only  experimental,  but  the  patronage  and  revenues  are 
conjectural.  We  know  it  will  require  four  or  five  million  dollars  a  year  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  canal  and  administer  its  adjuncts.  English  capital- 
ists are  large  stockholders  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  also  in  the  leading  ship  and 
ship  lines  belonging  to  English  subjects.  Some  of  them  are  directors  in  the 
canal  and  ship  companies.  The  same  is  true  of  several  other  leading  European 
countries.  It  is  therefore  taken  for  granted  that  time,  distance,  and  cost  of 
operating  being  anything  like  equal,  most  of  the  ships  of  those  countries  will 
adopt  the  Suez  route.  There  is  prospect  of  very  little  traffic  within  the  com- 
l)etitlve  or  twilight  zone.  To  reduce  the  level  of  tolls  low  enough  to  secure 
that  traffic  might  forfeit  more  revenue  certain  to  be  derived  from  territory 
naturally  belonging  to  the  Panama  traffic.  Much  of  that  competitive  traffic, 
unless  unrensonably  low  tolls  are  fixed,  will  take  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  through  Magellan  or  around  Cape  Horn,  thus  avoiding  tolls  entirely. 
If  the  maximum  toll  rate  is  prescribed,  it  will  be  about  6  cents  per  ton  under 
the  Suez  rate,  but  the  Suez  rate  will  probably  soon  be  reduced  to  $1,  which  we 
will  have  to  meet  There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  shipping  through  the  canal 
between  our  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Orient,  and  some  between  Europe  and  the 
I'aclfic  coast,  as  well  as  occasional  vessels  between  Europe  and  various  Pacific 
ports  not  touching  at  American  ports  at  all.  Our  own  coastwise  ships  and 
Canadian  coastwise  ships  may  constitute  the  great  body  of  that  Panama  traffic 
which  is  not  at  all  certain.  The  majority  of  the  committee  believe  that  for  the 
first  few  years  we  will  need  the  tolls  of  all  these  ships,  and  that  it  is  right  and 
just  to  open  the  canal  and  demonstrate  what  the  financial  returns  will  be  and 
what  success  we  will  realize  in  securing  and  handling  the  traffic  before  taking 
up  the  question  of  exempting  any  vessels. 

We  also  believe  that  in  opening  so  vast  an  enterprise  we  have  that  right 
in  order  to  justify  its  construction  and  existence  by  operating  it  for  a  while 
untrammeled  and  unshackled  by  any  other  issues  and  interests.  We  love  the 
American  fiag  and  desire  the  prosperity  of  American  shipping.  Most  of  us  dis- 
approve of  the  methods  by  which  our  foreign  shipping  was  driven  from  the 
ocean,  but  Congress  Is  here  always  and  can  adopt  methods  to  restore  the  ship- 
ping without  hampering  the  canal  operation  with  that  problem.  If  American 
ships  need  the  aid  of  Government,  either  in  foreign  or  coastwise  trade,  It  ought 
to  be  considered  as  an  Independent  proposition,  entirely  divorced  from  the 
canal  subject,  so  as  to  avoid  all  embarrassment  In  the  management  of  that  great 
project.  It  Is  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  attach  the  proposition  as  a  condition 
of  canal  operation  when  separate  bills  can  deal  with  the  matter  at  any  time, 
expressing  the  will  of  Congress  much  more  fairly  and  distributing  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  extending  it  to  all  coastwise  ships  rather  than  by  limiting  It 
to  the  small  per  cent  of  them  which  will  go  through  the  canal.  We  found  from 
the  hearings  that  the  coastwise  ships  which  will  pass  through  the  canal  do  not 
need  the  remission  of  the  tolls.  Some  promoters  and  speculators,  tickling  the 
cupidity  of  financiers  who  wish  to  finance  new  enterprises,  are  willing  to  build 
new  ships,  provided  the  Government,  in  advance,  will  assure  them  bounty  or 
subsidy  to  the  amount  of  the  tolls.  Not  satisfied  with  that  and  the  advantages 
of  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  coastwise  business,  they  suggest  still  other 
concessions  and  gratuities  from  the  Government  and  have  sent  out  fiashlng 
prospectuses  of  the  Immense  profit  promised  by  the  oi)eration  of  their  new  ships 
by  the  grace  of  the  Government  through  preferential  tolls,  and  solicit  subscrip- 
tions for  stock  with  assurances  of  tremendous  dividends.  Several  companies 
are  already  doing  an  extensive  coastwise  business  with  a  large  number  of  ships, 
and  some  of  them  building  additional  ships.    They  are  all  prosperous.    Many 
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of  th^r  ships  will  ti0e  the  canal  to  full  extent  Justified  by  the  traffic,  and 
there  will  never  be  wanting  ships  to  do  the  basiness  if  traffic  InTites.  The 
shortening  of  distance  and  time  of  voyages  will  insure  such  reduction  in  coast- 
to-coast  freight  rates  as  to  render  the  small  toll  charges  we  authorize  imma- 
terial as  affecting  competition  by  the  transcontinental  railroads  or  by  the 
Magellan  or  Cape  Horn  route  unless  the  coastwise  ships  themselves  keep  up 
the  freight  rates  through  tbB  canal.  In  that  event  the  tolls  would  alike  be 
immaterial.  The  operators  of  coastwise  ships  and  ship  lines  are  very  shifty 
and  discreet 

They  have  an  eye  ever  open  to  the  main  cliance,  just  like  foreign  ships  and 
interstate  railroada  Of  course  it  is  purely  by  accid^it  and  through  inad- 
vertence that  they  never  get  in  one  another's  way.  Although  human,  they 
would  scorn  combinations.  In  fact,  combinatlcms  are  unnecessary,  as  well  as 
bad.  But  these  ship  companies  somehow  contrive  that  lines  grow  up  between 
certain  ports  and  other  lines  grow  up  between  other  ports,  each  route  betweai 
two  ports  being  served  by  a  different  line  or  ship  from  those  running  between 
other  two  ports,  so  that  it  is  very  rare  tJiat  any  two  ports  are  embarrassed  by 
having  to  choose  between  two  lines  or  two  ships  competing  for  their  business. 
It  is  even  said  that  some  times  an  irresi stable  longing  arises — spontaneous,  it 
is  true,  but  almost  as  unerring  as  if  by  compulsion — ^to  limit  the  patronage  of 
the  business  men  of  a  port  to  a  particular  line  without  encouraging  any  other. 
These  companies  frankly  admit  that  the  same  courtesy  and  prudence  will  be 
observed  among  them  as  to  running  ships  through  the  Panama  Canal.  We 
further  b^eve  that,  whether  a  governmental  gratuity  is  considered  as  a  charity 
to  an  unprofitable  and  dying  business  or  as  a  bounty  to  prosperous  shipping, 
the  Government  should  in  fairness  treat  all  of  the  same  class  alike.  All  inter- 
state coastwise  ships  are  important.  The  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  inter- 
change more  business  with  one  another  than  will  ever  go  through  both  the 
Panama  and  the  Suez  Oanala  More  business  now  passes  through  the  So^j 
Canal  between  the  Great  Lakes  than  will  ever  patronize  both  the  Panama  and 
the  Suez  Canals.  The  coastwise  traffic  between  the  Pacific  coast  cities  that  will 
never  pass  through  the  canal  at  all  Is  very  important  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
coastwise  ships,  busy  all  the  time  in  interstate  business,  will  never  approach 
the  canal  at  all.  I^ess  than  10  per  cent  of  all  these  coastwise  ships  will  use  the 
canal,  making  longer  Journeys,  charging  correspondingly  more  flight  and  pas- 
seni^er  rates,  and  making  infinitely  more  money,  yet  it  is  selfishly  demanded 
that  those  few  ships  (for  only  a  few  will  be  needed)  shall  be  given  their  tolls 
in  the  interests  of  interstate  trade,  while  the  90  per  cent  rendering  service  Just 
as  valuable  in  interstate  commerce  would  not  participate  in  the  contribution. 
When  we  go  to  voting  away  the  Government's  money  and  credit  to  special  in- 
terests, we  prefer  some  method  more  fair  and  equitable.  This  small  shipping 
interest  has  secured  indorsements  and  recommendations  from  some  trade  or- 
ganizations in  various  coast  cities  of  the  country  on  the  erroneous  theory  that 
shippers  would  secure  the  benefits  of  the  remitted  tolls  through  reduced  6*eight 
rates.  This  is  a  delusion,  pure  and  simple,  as  we  have  already  shown.  It  is 
also  demonstrated  by  history,  observation,  and  experience.  But  suppose  the 
shippers  did  secure  the  benefit  of  the  remitted  tolls.  They  would  not  and  could 
not  pass  it  to  their  customers.  It  would  be  impossible  of  division,  apportion- 
ment and  distribution  among  them.  Being  impossible,  it  is  admittedly  never 
attempted. 

Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  American  people  will  ship  freight  in  considerable 
quantities  through  the  canal.  It  is  a  catchy  phrase,  plausible,  sophistical,  and 
misleading,  that  "  we  can  use  our  canal  for  our  own  benefit"  which  is  the 
slogan  of  the  small  special  interests  demanding  preferential  tolls.  In  princi- 
ple and  theory  the  Government  and  the  people  are  identical  and  their  interests 
the  same.  But  the  1  per  cent  or  less  of  our  population  financially  interested 
in  ships  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  whole  people  nor  the  sole 
beneficiaries  of  the  Treasury.  All  the  people  own  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treas- 
ury may  be  replenished  by  compulsory  contributions  from  all  the  people.  We 
may  rightfully  appropriate  from  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
but  giving  public  funds  to  special  interests  would  be  an  unauthorized  diversion 
ond  in  politics  and  morals  amount  to  a  misappropriation  of  the  people's  money. 
But  it  is  said  that  it  is  so  easy  Just  to  remit  the  tolls  before  they  go  into  the 
lYeasury.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  taking  it  out  of  the  Treasury, 
where  all  the  tolls  belong,  and  we  should  not  divert  any  from  going  in.  It  is 
different  from  prohibitory  tariff  protection,  which  establishes  a  condition  for 
transacting  business.    It  is  different  from  excluding  foreign  competition  from 
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the  coastwise  trade,  practiced  not  for  the  reason  that  incidentally  it  helps  to 
enrich  shipowners,  but  in  the  interests  of  sound  public  policy,  not  always, 
however,  realized,  that  aliens  should  not  operate  in  our  domestic  conunerce 
and  become  familiar  with  our  internal  affalra  That  exclusion  also  stops 
with  making  a  condition  for  highly  profitable  business.  But  the  remission  or 
refunding  of  tolls  means  taking  money  already  ascertained  to  belong  to  all 
the  people  and  giving  it  to  a  favored  few.  It  is  also  urged  that  remission 
should  be  allowed  because  it  is  apprehended  that  some  foreign  nations  may  pay 
tolls  for  their  ships.  We  can  not  understand  how  that  can  affect  the  coastwise 
ships  at  all,  inasmuch  as  no  foreign  ship  can  participate  in  the  coastwise  trada 
At  once  the  most  plausible  and  most  erroneous  contention  is  that  the  canal 
being  an  American  waterway,  it  would  be  a  departure  from  our  traditional 
policy  of  free  waterways  if  we  should  charge  tolls  for  coastwise  ships.  Based 
on  false  premises,  that  argument  proves  too  much.  If  the  canal  is  a  purely 
domestic  waterway,  we  should  not  charge  tolls  to  any  vessel.  There  is  no 
discrimination  in  the  use  of  American  waterways.  Ships  of  all  nationalities 
may  use  them  ali^a.  As  shown  in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the  Panama 
Canal  is  In  a  foreign  country,  our  authority  to  construct  and  operate  the  canal 
with  certain  limitations  and  conditions  was  secured  by  treaties  with  two  for- 
eign countries,  and  we  must  act  within  those  limitations  and  conditions.  There 
are  two  other  canals  which  we  use  under  treaty  stipulations  with  our  neighbor 
to  the  north — the  Wei  land  Canal,  built  and  operated  by  Canada,  and  the  Soo 
Canal,  built  and  operated  by  us. 

Those  two  canals  are  on  the  line  between  the  two  countries.  No  tolls  are 
charged  on  either,  not  because  they  are  American  canals  or  Canadian  canals, 
but  because  mutual  and  reciprocal  treaty  stipulations  provide  that  both  shall 
be  free.  If  the  Panama  Canal  Is  an  American  waterway,  so  is  the  Soo,  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  Welland  is  a  Canadian  waterway.  The  use  of  all 
depends  on  treaties.  There  Is  nothing  In  our  treaty,  however,  to  forbid  uni- 
versal remission  of  all  tolls,  but  under  the  existing  circumstances  It  would  be 
an  unwise  thing  to  do  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  receive  the  approval 
of  the  American  people.  While  they  wish  to  be  fair  and  honorable,  they  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  operate  the  Panama  Canal  as  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion. While  the  majority  of  the  committee  based  action  favoring  universal 
tolls  upon  economic  reasons  and  financial  necessity,  expressly  disclaiming  any 
purpose  or  attempt  to  construe  the  toll  references  in  the  treaty,  yet  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  remain  of  force  and  must  be  remembered  and  regarded  until 
modified  or  set  aside.  It  is  urged  that  the  stipulations  for  equality  do  not 
prevent  preference  for  coastwise  ships,  because  they  are  not  In  comi)etltlon 
with  foreign  ships,  which  can  not  enter  coastwise  trade.  In  effect,  the  argu- 
ment Is  that,  being  already  protected  against  competition,  one  discrimination 
in  their  favor  demands  another.  Being  protected  against  all  competition,  they 
would  be  also  exempt  from  tolls  and  place  In  their  coffers  the  amount  saved 
thereby.  We  think  the  treaty  stipulations  for  equality  of  treatment  mean  treat- 
ment at  the  canal  and  nothing  else.  It  is  limited  to  "conditions  and  charges 
of  traffic,"  which  "  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  Just  and  equitable." 
By  that  stipulation  we  are  bound  to  levy  such  charges  and  establish  and  main- 
tain such  conditions  of  traffic  at  the  canal  as  in  those  respects  only  will  main- 
tain It  "  free  and  open  without  discrimination  In  these  respects." 

We  are  not  permitted  to  consider  discrimination  made  In  other  respects  and 
elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  shipping  of  any  country,  but  are  bound  by 
the  language  and  intent  of  the  treaties  to  preserve  fairness  and  equality  with- 
out discrimination  In  respect  of  "  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic "  at  the 
canal.  Therefore  the  case  of  Olsen  v.  Smith  (195  XJ.  S.,  p.  332),  relied  on  by 
the  advocates  of  preferential  tolls,  can  have  no  application  to  the  situation 
•with  which  we  are  dealing.  Whether  two  ships  of  diverse  nationality  are 
treated  alike  or  differently*  In  the  home  ports  of  either  can  have  no  effect  or 
bearing  on  our  treaty  obligations  to  treat  them  both  alike  at  the  canal  as  to 
charges  and  conditions  of  traffic.  We  are  neither  required  nor  authorized  to 
use  the  canal  nor  its  operation  as  a  pretext  to  attempt  the  regulation  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  nor  meddle  with  any  details  or  conditions  of  trade 
away  from  the  canal.  There  are  other  methods  of  dealing  with  all  other 
subjects. 

The  highest  authorities  among  the  advocates  of  Government  aid  to  domestic 
ships  have  recognized  that  fact  by  recommending  that  tolls  be  collected  and  re- 
funded, and  bills  have  been  Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  tolls.  Let 
those  bills  be  considered  as  separate  propositions.    The  only  parties  as  yet  tc 
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the  treaties  under  which  the  canal  is  being  constructed  are  Great  Britain,  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  the  United  States.  If,  under  the  treaty,  our  ships 
can  be  allowed  preferential  tolls  the  other  two  parties  to  the  treaties  will  claim 
similar  consideration.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  treaties  do  not  permit  such  treat- 
ment, it  is  highly  probable  that  both  England  and  Panama  would  consent  to 
such  modification  as  would  permit  it.  The  territory  of  Panama,  as  that  of 
Canada,  extends  from  coast  to  coast,  just  as  in  our  own  case,  and  both 
Canada  and  Panama  have  coastwise  trade  and  coastwise  vessels.  With  such  a 
modification  it  would  be  possible,  if  our  Government  wishes  to  inaugurate  such 
an  unfair  system — that  is,  unfair  to  our  own  citizens — ^to  adopt  preferential 
tolls  on  such  terms  as  may  be  provided  by  the  modified  treaty.  Then  the  great 
majority  of  the  ships  of  the  world  could  and  would  easily  and  promptly  enter 
the  coastwise  trade  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  Panama.  As  coastwise 
ships  are  not  prohibited  from  extending  their  activities  into  the  foreign  trade 
the  ships  of  those  three  countries  would  immediately  monopolize  the  use  of  the 
canal  and  it  would  automatically  l)ecome  a  free  canal.  There  would  be  no  com- 
peting ships  to  pay  the  tolls.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  was  pending  in  the  Senate  December  13,  1900,  the  following 
amendment  was  proposed: 

"  Strike  out  article  3  and  substitute  *  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  in 
the  regulation  and  management  of  the  canal  to  discriminate  In  respect  of  the 
charges  of  traflSc  in  fbvor  of  vessels  of  its  own  citizens  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade.* " 

The  amendment  was  rejected  on  roll  call — yeas  27,  nays  43. 

Those  who  demand  this  preference  make  protestations  of  patriotism  and  love 
for  the  flag  both  loud  and  profuse,  but  those  professions  are  all  that  they  offer 
for  the  largess  demanded,  and  experience  demonstrates  that  they  would  do  busi- 
ness under  a  foreign  flag  just  as  readily  if  more  profits  were  guaranteed 
thereby.  No  quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape  of  valuable  consideration  is  tendered  in 
return  for  the  concession  claimed.  There  Is  no  offer  to  carry  free  for  the  CJov- 
emment  Its  men  or  supplies  or  munitions  of  war  or  any  kind  of  freight  or 
passengers.    For  all  that  full  pay,  if  not  more,  is  expected  from  the  Government 

The  only  pretense  at  offering  a  return  for  the  preference  demanded  Is  that  in 
case  of  war  the  Government  would  liave  the  option  to  buy  the  subsidized  ves- 
sels at  a  high  price.  If  the  Government  refused  to  pay  the  price  demanded, 
arbitration  would  be  relied  on  to  fix  a  price  high  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
aggravated  cupidity.  As  all  the  optimistic  doctrinaires  and  publicists  prophesy 
a  long  period  of  peace,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  modem  and  up- 
to-date  ships  go  out  of  fashion  and  become  obsolete  in  a  few  years  this  proposi- 
tion offers  little  inducement  for  intelligent  and  faithful  representatives  to  vote 
tolls  away  from  the  Treasury.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  United  States  will 
ever  find  itself  in  such  emergent  condition  that  with  the  cash  it  can  not  pur- 
chase such  ships,  both  chief  and  auxiliary,  as  it  may  need,  ships  fully  adapted 
to  its  purpose  and  in  sufllclent  numbers.  The  demand  for  discrimination  in 
favor  of  American  ships  presents  a  square  issue  l)etween  a  small  fraction  of 
the  coastwise  shipping  interest  and  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  question,  which  our  committee  decides  in  the  negative,  practically  and 
substantially  stated  is.  Shall  we,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  take  from 
tlieni  without  consideration,  return,  or  r8Comi>ense,  their  money  and  give  it  to 
the  small  special  Interests  operating  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  coastwise  trade, 
who  have  no  right  to  the  money,  and  do  not  need  it,  as  their  business  Is  pros 
pereus — certainly  do  not  need  it  more  than  the  other  90  per  cent  of  the  coast- 
wise trade  against  whom  the  discrimination  in  refusing  to  divide  the  subsidy 
with  them  would  be  as  gross  as  the  discrimination  claimed  against  the  people, 
who.  In  the  aggregate,  are  as  patriotic  as  those  few  claiming  preference. 

Reference  Is  had  In  this  section  to  prescribing  rules  for  the  enforcement  of 
section  11,  which  will  l>e  further  discussed  In  connection  with  that  section.  It 
Is  also  pmvlfled  In  section  5  that  thn  rules  prescribed  shall  penult  and  require 
prompt  adjustment  and  settlement  for  Injuries  sustained  by  vessels  which  the 
canal  management  will  take  in  charge  and  carry  through  the  locks.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  locks  as  well  as  of  the  vessel  that  It 
should  be  under  tlie  entire  control  and  handled  exclusively  by  the  canal  authori- 
ties through  the  locks.  It  is  only  right  that  in  case  the  canal  authorities 
should  commit  any  Injury  that  an  ample  and  adequate  arrangement  should  be 
provided  for  prompt  preparation.  If  accord  and  satisfaction  fall  to  adjust  the 
case  the  claimant  may  sue  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  district 
court,  which  must  expedlate  the  proceedings  to  an  early  conclusion. 
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Section  6. 

This  section  antborizes  the  President  to  install  necessary  wireless  stations, 
and  is  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  de- 
partments chiefly  concerned  in  the  wireless  installation.  This  section  also 
authorizes  the  President  to  establish  and  operate  dry  docks,  repair  shops,  docks, 
wharves,  warehouses,  storehouses,  and  other  facilities  for  accommodating  com- 
merce and  navigation  and  supplying  material,  labor,  and  repairs,  and  all  kinds 
of  ship  stores,  primarily,  of  course,  for  the  use  of  our  own  vessels,  but  Inci- 
dentally to  supply  at  reasonable  prices  passing  vessels.  It  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  our  own  ships  it  is  regarded  as 
an  excellent  inducement  to  entice  travel  and  trafiic  to  use  the  Panama  route. 
We  already  have  valuable  plants  for  supplying  a  great  many  of  these  facili- 
ties. To  abandon  them  and  rely  upon  other  methods  of  supplying  our  own 
ships  would  entail  great  loss,  and  we  might  suffer  great  inconvenience  in  se- 
curing supplies.  If  we  should  utilize  that  facility  and  convenience  to  make 
the  l*anama  route  attractive  to  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  the  supply  must 
be  certain  and  reliable.  The  quality  must  be  good  and  the  prices  known  to 
be  reasonable.  Furnishing  those  facilities  will  present  an  instance  illustrating 
what  the  treaty  means  by  conditions  of  trafflc.  If  one  of  the  conditions  of 
traffic  through  the  canal  is  to  be  furnishing  supplies  and  repairs,  they  must 
be  furnished  to  all  vessels  alike  on  demand,  without  discrimination  or  prefer- 
ence. This  section  also  prescribes  the  manner  of  bookkeeping,  making  reports, 
reinvesting  funds,  and  depositing  the  net  profit- 

Section  7. 

With  section  6  the  bill  might  appropriately  end,  as  It  will  probably  be  three 
years,  and  several  sessions  of  Ck)ngress  will  convene  before  the  canal  is  put  In 
operation,  but  for  the  necessity  of  transforming  and  reducing  the  present  force  . 
into  a  small  and  efficient  operating  force,  and  the  fact  that  the  present  organi- 
zation. Including  the  Canal  Commission,  Is  to  be  discontinued,  which  will  carry 
out  of  existence  the  civil  government  and  judicial  system.  Therefore  it  is  not 
premature  at  this  time  to  prescribe  the  method  of  transition  from  the  existing 
regime  to  the  new  system  of  management,  civil  control,  and  judicial  courts  and 
procedure.  Accordingly  we  provide  In  this  section  that  when,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  the  change  is  made  from  the  present  organization  to  the  new,  that  the  new 
system  shall  be  In  shape  ready  for  the  transition  of  conditions  and  the  changed 
organization  and  system.  It  is  not  intended  that  there  shall  be  much  popula- 
tion In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  It  shall  be  of  a  high  order.  American  citizens  of 
high  characer,  employed  to  operate  the  canal,  with  their  families,  together  with 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and  their  officers,  will  be  the  only  constant  resi- 
dents. Authorized  tourists  and  visitors  will  also  be  people  of  good  character. 
So  it  Is  confidently  believed  that  the  civil  government  and  judicial  system  may 
be  of  a  simple,  limited,  and  economical  kind.  In  order  to  secure  homogeneous 
authority  and  uniform  administration  we  recommend  that  the  governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  shall  exercise  all  authority  as  governor  of  the  CanI  Zone,  which 
Is  declared  to  be  merely  an  adjunct  thereof.  The  section  also  provides  for  the 
subdivision  of  the  Canal  2k)ne  into  territorial  jurisdictions  of  magistrates* 
courts,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  minor  offenses  and  of  civil  cases 
in  sums  not  exeedlng  $300,  with  right  of  appeal.  It  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  constables,  defines  the  duties  and  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  and 
constables,  gives  the  magistrates  jurisdiction  of  possessory  warrants,  trover 
cases,  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  and  preliminary  trials.  The  magistrates  and 
constables  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  shall  pre- 
scribe the  rules  of  the  courts,  oaths,  bonds,  times  and  places  of  holding  court, 
disposition  of  fines,  costs,  forfeitures,  enforcing  jud?:nients,  appeals  therefrom, 
and  the  disposition,  treatment,  and  pardon  of  misdemeanor  convicts.  It  also 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  notaries  public. 

Section  8. 

This  section  would  establish  a  district  court  in  the  Canal  Zone,  to  be  held 
In  two  divisions,  one  at  each  terminal  of  the  canal,  and  defines  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  the  powers,  duties,  and  salary  of  the  Judge  thereof,  which  in- 
clude appeals  from  the  magistrate's  courts,  and  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal, 
above  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  magistrate's  court.  It  Is  expected,  however,  that 
the  i)rincipal  business  before  the  district  court  and  the  district  judge  will  be 
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causes  in  equity  and  admiralty.  A  clerk,  marshal,  and  district  attorney  are 
provided  for  %his  court  by  this  section.  The  rules  of  practice  are  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  t)ut  the  district  judge  shall  make  provision  fbr 
juries  in  said  court  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  the  district  attorney  will 
advise  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  all  legal  questions  touching  the 
operation  of  the  canal  and  the  administration  of  civil  affairs.  The  district  at- 
torney and  marshal,  as  well  as  the  district  Judge,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consult  of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of 
four  years  each.  They  must  reside  within  the  Canal  Zone  and  hold  no  other 
ofl9ce  nor  receive  any  other  emoluments  than  their  salaries.  The  section  fixes 
for  the  district  judge  the  same  salary  received  by  district  judges  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  salaries  of  the  district  attorney  and  the  marshal  at  $5,000 
each.  Provision  is  made  for  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence  each  year  for  the 
judge  and  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  during  his  absence,  disability,  or 
disqualification.  A  jury  may  be  had  on  the  demand  of  either  party  in  any 
criminal  case  or  case  at  law.  The  admiralty  jurisdiction  conferred  and  the 
procedure  and  practice  shall  be  the  same  as  that  in  fbrce  l>efore  the  district 
judges  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Section  9. 

This  section  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  records  of  existing  conrts,  with 
all  pending  causes,  proceedings,  and  criminal  prosecutions,  to  the  new  courts 
created  by  this  act  as  soon  as  they  are  organized,  and  al>olishes  all  existing 
courts,  except  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  the  President  may 
permit  to  exist  until  all  pending  causes  are  disposed  of.  Jurisdiction  is  given 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  of  the  United  States  to 
review  certain  cases,  actions,  and  proceedings  determined  by  the  District  Court 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions. 

Section  10. 

This  section  provides  necessary  protection  for  the  canal  itself,  and  its  im- 
portance can  not  be  overestimated.  It  excludes  from  the  Canal  Zone  all 
r-ersons  having  no  permission  from  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  except 
United  States  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and  their  oflicers,  and  the  employees 
of  the  United  States  operating  the  canal.  It  likewise  defines  and  prohibits  in- 
juring or  obstructing,  or  attempting  to  injure  or  obstruct,  any  part  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  locks  thereof,  or  the  approaches  thereto,  and  provides 
adequate  punishment  for  each  of  such  crimes.  ' 

Section  11. 

Believing  that  the  function  of  the  canal  management  to  maintain  equality 
and  fairness  "  in  respect  of  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  "  is  limited  to  the 
operation  and  supply,  and  must  be  applied  at  the  canal  itself,  and  there  only, 
without  attempting  to  adjust  inequalities  or  equalize  conditions  In  diiferent 
countries  of  the  world,  the  committee  nevertheless  recognizes  that  the  coast-to- 
coast  business  through  the  canal,  under  existing  navigation  laws,  will  be  a  part 
of  our  coastwise  trade.  It  Is  competent  in  this  or  an  independent  bill  to  legis- 
late concerning  coastwise  traffic.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  discriminate  among 
our  coastwise  vessels,  all  of  which  are  important.  The  apprehension  of  rail- 
road-owned vessels  driving  competition  from  the  canal  may  or  may  not  be 
exaggerated,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  evil,  which  is  only  anticipated  there, 
already  exists  in  the  coastwise  trade  on  both  coasts,  as  well  as  on  our  lakes 
and  rivers.  The  evil  is  prevalent,  recognized,  and  complained  of.  The  proper 
function  of  a  railroad  corporation  is  to  operate  trains  on  its  tracks,  not  to  oc- 
cupy the  waters  with  ships  in  mock  competition  with  itself,  which  in  reality 
operate  to  the  extinction  of  all  genuine  competition.  In  answerng  demands  for 
the  exclusion  of  railroad-owned  ships  from  the  canal,  which  in  this  bill  or  any 
other  would  simply  amount  to  an  amendment  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
the  committee  thinks  it  wise,  just,  and  opportune  to  broaden  the  amendment  so 
as  to  serve  the  higher,  wider,  more  pressing,  and  more  necessary  purpose  of 
excluding  the  railroads  from  operating  vessels  in  competition  with  their  tracks 
anywhere  in  the  coastwise  trade  generally  or  In  the  lakes  and  rivers.  This  sec- 
tion also  provides  for  the  connection  of  railroads  in  through  routes  and  joint 
rates  with  water  carriers  in  all  domestic  traffic,  in  accordance  with  their  prae- 
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tices  in  connection  with  yessels  aigaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  By  that  means 
the  beiefits  of  the  canal  can  be  distributed  through  the  interior  and  enable  the 
entire  country  to  enjoy  some  good  therefrom.  Instead  of  competing  with  them- 
selves by  running  vessels  through  the  canal,  the  railroads  can  perform  the  more 
noble  and  valuable  service  of  connecting  on  either  coast  with  coastwise  vessels 
passing  through  the  canal,  and,  by  joint  rates  and  through  routes,  afford  con- 
venient schedules  and  fair  rates  and  conditions  of  commerce  to  the  people  liv- 
ing many  hundreds  of  miles  inland  from  both  coasts. 

Section  12. 

This  section  makes  adequate  provision  for  extradition  of  criminals  and  fugi- 
tives from  Justice. 

Section  13. 

This  section  provides  for  the  transfer  of  authority  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Panama  Canal  with  all  its  adjuncts,  appendants,  and  appurtenances  to  Army 
officers  to  be  designated  by  the  President  upon  the  approach  of  war ;  and  during 
the  war,  or  when  war  is  imminent,  the  canal  shall  be  operated  and  all  affairs 
shall  be  operated  and  all  affairs  administered  according  to  the  order  of  such 
Army  officer. 

Section  14. 

This  section  denominates  this  act  as  the  Panama  Canal  act 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has  lal>ored  unremit- 
tingly for  a  long  time  to  work  out  the  problems  involved,  and  to  present  legis- 
lation adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  conditions  existing  or  antici- 
pated in  connection  with  the  maintenance,  sanitation,  and  operation  of  the 
canal  and  the  Incidental  civil  administration.  The  Important  question  of  pro- 
tection belongs  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  committee.  We  have  visited  the 
Isthmus  several  times  at  the  various  stages  of  progress  in  consructlng  the 
canal.  We  have  provided  and  reported  necessary  legislation  at  different  times 
during  the  period  of  its  construction.  At  various  times  we  have  had  hearings 
concerning  different  phases  of  the  subject.  During  the  past  three  months  we 
have  heard  expert  witnesses  in  every  line  of  life,  and  in  every  learned  profes- 
sion, and  in  every  line  of  business,  commerce,  and  navigation  who  in  anywise 
could  be  interested  In  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  canal  or  were  able, 
by  their  information,  to  throw  light  upon  the  questions  Involved.  As  a  result 
we  have  acquired  for  the  use  of  Congress  and  the  public  through  those  hearings 
several  volumes  of  valuable  If  not  exhaustive  Information,  covering  the  canal 
subject  In  all  Its  phases,  origin,  stages,  progress,  and  future.  We  trust  that  the 
results  of  our  labors  now  laid  before  the  Congress  may  prove  of  some  value 'in 
assisting  Congress  to  enact  adequate  legislation  for  the  successful  operation 
of  this  great  and  glorious  enterprise  and  the  satisfactory  government  and 
administration  of  all  Its  adjuncts  and  appurtenances. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


[House  Report  423,  part  2,  Sixty -second  Congress,  second  session.] 
operation  of  the  PANAMA   CANAL. 

March  20,  1912. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Knowland,  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  sub- 
mitted the  following  as  the  views  of  the  minority. 

I  To  accompany  H.  R.  21960.] 

Firmly  convinced  that  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  relieve  American 
ships  engaged  In  the  coastwise  trade  from  the  payment  of  toll  charges  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  dissent  from  the  report  accompanying  House  bill  21968 
submitted  by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
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This  bill,  lo  so  far  as  It  provides  for  levying  tolls  upon  vessels  engaged  in 
commerce  between  the  States,  is  entirely  new  in  American  history.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  that  we  have 
appropriated  $627,098,236.05  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  the 
constmction  of  canals,  exclusive  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  has  never  entered  into 
the  conception  of  Ck)ngress  to  erect  a  tollgate  in  the  path  of  our  domestic  trade, 
for  the  benefit  of  which  these  improvements  have  been  made. 

The  minority  enters  an  onphatic  protest  against  the  abandonment  in  this 
bill  of  our  historic  policy  of  free  commercial  intercourse  between  the  States. 
This  great  canal,  built  for  the  American  people  by  American  money,  genius, 
and  enterprise,  should  be  forever  a  free  and  un trammeled  competing  route  with 
tran8])ortntion  by  land.  We  can  not  emphasise  too  strongly  the  elementary 
proposition  that  tolls  levied  upon  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  between  our 
eastern  and  western  seaboards  increase  the  amount  the  transcontineital  rail- 
roads may  charge  for  the  same  service.  If  a  vessel  en  route  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  through  the  canal  were  required  to  pay  $10,000  in  tolls,  the 
trnnscontinental  railroads  would  largely  be  the  beieficiarles.  This  question 
affects  every  ton  of  domestic  freight  that  passes  through  the  canal  and  every 
ton  that  is  carried  across  the  country  by  the  railroads. 

The  tallt  of  "  subsidizing  "  the  shipping  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  mere  sophistry  and  only  befogs  the  issue.  The  tolls  imposed  at 
the  canal  would  be  added  to  the  freight  and  paid  by  the  American  people  who 
consume  the  commodities.  We  hold  this  proposition  to  be  fundamental;  and 
viewed  in  this  light,  free  tolls  to  our  coastwise  trade  would  not  be  a  subsidy  to 
shipowners,  but  a  concession  to  the  American  people.  Free  tolls  at  the  Panama 
Canal  to  our  coastwise  trade  would  be  the  same  kind  of  a  '*  subsidy  "  that  was 
granted  to  41,000,000  tons  of  shipping  that  passed  through  the  Soo  Canal  in 
1911.  It  is  true  that  we  levy  no  tolls  upon  Canadian  vessels  using  the  Soo 
Canal,  but  that  is  because  American  vessels  are  accorded  the  same  treatment 
by  the  Canadian  Government  at  the  Welland  Canal.  By  virtue  of  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  we  receive  our  quid  pro  quo  for  passing  Canadian  vessels  through 
the  Soo  Canal  free  of  charge.  We  disclaim  any  antipathy  against  the  railroads, 
but  insist  that  this  initial  legislation  for  the  government  and  management  of 
the  Panama  Canal  shall  not  take  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  American 
people  and  give  it  the  great  corporations  that  have  already  b^en  munificently 
treated  by  the  Federal  Government 

In  a  comparatively  few  Instances  opposition  to  free  tolls  has  developed  in 
certain  localities  in  the  Middle  West  based  upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
any  reductions  in  freight  rates  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  will 
give  the  Pacific,  Gulf,  and  Atlantic  coast  cities  an  advantage  over  the  Middle 
West  cities  in  competing  for  the  trade  of  the  intermountain  section  of  the  West 
There  might  be  some  ground  for  tliis  assumption  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
rail  freight  rates  between  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast  never  exceed 
those  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  and  are  frequently  lower. 
Any  reduction  in  rail  freight  rates  forced  by  sea  competition  between,  say. 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  is  contemporaneously  applied  l)etween  Chicago, 
St  Paul,  St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and,  in  fact  every  city  of  the  Middle  West 
on  the  one  hand  and  every  Pacific  coast  city  or  town  on  the  other.  This  always 
has  been  so — it  always  will  be  so.  The  selfish  interests  of  the  railroads  serving 
the  Middle  West  is  the  strongest  posible  guaranty  of  the  perpetuity  of  this 
already  well-established  rate-making  system.  No  road  operating  between  St 
Paul  and  Seattle  will  permit  a  lower  rail  rate  to  exist  between  New  York  and 
Seattle  than  exists  between  St.  Paul  and  Seattle,  otherwise  St.  PauFs  trade 
would  be  captured  by  New  York. 

Therefore  if,  by  reason  of  free  tolls  to  vessels  In  the  coastwise  trade,  freight 
rates  between  New  York  and  Seattle  are  $1  per  ton  less  than  they  would  be 
if  tolls  were  charjced  they  will  by  the  same  measure  be  less  between  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago  and  Omaha  and  St  I^ouis  and  Kansas  City  on  the  one  baud  and 
Seattle  and  Portland  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  on  the 
other.  It  is  not  for  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  producers,  ond  consumers 
of  the  Middle  West  to  do  other  than  to  heartily  favor  free  tolls.  It  is  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  the  railroads  serving  the  Middle  West,  and  for  that 
matter  the  entire  country,  will  strenuously  oppose  free  tolls  and  with  equal 
strenuoslty  advocate  the  highest  tolls  possible — the  only  limit  being  those 
charged  contemporaneously  through  Suez.  Inasmuch  as  rates  between  the 
entire  country  east  of  the  Missouri  Uiver  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Intermountain 
section  on  the  other  are  based  upon  the  coast-to-coast  rates,  It  is  obvious  tiiat 
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free  tolls  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  this  section  as  to  all  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Free  tolls  can  not  but  minimize  rail  freight  rates  on  all  the 
manufactures  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Middle  West,  the  products  of 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  and  those  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  ultimate  ad- 
vantage of  the  producers  and  consumers  throughout  the  entire  country.  Nor 
are  reductions  in  rail  rates  the  only  advantages  which  the  people  of  the  great 
interior  of  our  country  are  to  reap  from  free  tolls.  They  have  even  a  more 
direct  interest. 

Much  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  will  fiow  down  the 
rivers  which  drain  it  to  the  Gulf  and  thence  through  the  canal  to  the  Pacific 
coust.  Likewise  Pacific  coast  products  will,  under  free  tolls,  to  a  large  extent 
eventually  be  distributed  throughout  the  Middle  West  via  her  waterways.  The 
completion  of  the  Lakes  to  Gulf  waterway  project  will  make  it  not  alone  pos- 
sible but  practicable  to  exchange  Pacific  coast  lumber  for  Lake  Superior  ore 
without  either  commodity  touching  the  floor  of  a  freight  car.  Every  burden 
placed  upon  traffic  through  the  canal  impairs  its  usefulness  as  a  competitive 
route  and  decreases  its  benefits  to  the  American  people. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  in  one  section  of  the  report  the  majority  agrees 
with  the  minority  that  free  tolls  will  be  advantageous  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.    On  page  12  the  majority  report  states: 

"  By  that  means  (as  provided  by  section  11,  comi)elling  connection  of  railroads 
in  through  routes  and  Joint  rates  with  water  carriers)  the  benefits  of  the  canal 
can  be  distributed  through  the  interior  and  liable  the  entire  country  to  enjoy 
some  good  therefrom.  The  railroads  can  perform  a  more  noble  and  valuable 
service  of  connecting  on  either  coast  with  coastwise  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal,  and  by  Joint  rates  and  through  routes  afford  convenient  schedules  and 
fair  rates  and  conditions  of  commerce  to  the  people  living  many  hundreds  of 
milcH  inland  from  both  coasts.'^ 

We  can  not  too  strongly  protest  against  the  following  language  contained  In 
section  5  of  the  bill : 

"  No  preference  shall  be  given  nor  discrimination  shown,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  vessels  of  any  nation,  Its  citizens  or  subjects,  other  than  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (including  those  belonging  to  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company)  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
obFervIng  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Panama  Canal." 

By  this  language,  which  is  certainly  clear  and  not  open  to  misinterpretation, 
the  United  States  Is  practically  forclosed  from  giving  any  preference,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  American  ships  in  the  foreign  or  coastwise  trade,  for  it  pro- 
vides that  we  may  relieve  from  the  payment  of  tolls  only  the  vessels  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  The  language  amounts  virtually  to 
an  interpretation  In  advance  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  adverse  to  the  con- 
tention that  this  Government  can,  directly  or  indirectly,  fiivor  American  ship- 
ping through  an  American  waterway  upon  which  we  are  expending  over 
flOO,000.0(X). 

The  report  of  the  majority,  in  an  attempt  to  explain  away  this  objectionable 
language,  disclaims  that  it  was  Intended  to  thus  construe  the  treaty.  Regard- 
less of  the  existence  of  intent  we  submit  that  the  language  is  capable  of  no 
other  Interpretation.  It  is  also  argued  that  no  future  Congress  would  be  bound. 
Directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  practically  an  admission  that  the 
language  is  as  objectionable  as  charged,  but  acknowledging  that  it  might  not 
bind  a  future  Congress,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  controversy  arose  between  this 
Nation  and  a  foreign  power  involving  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  this 
language  would  be  cited  to  prove  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
itself  so  Interpreted  the  treaty  and  thus  voluntarily  surrendered  every  com- 
mercial advantage  and  proprietary  right  incident  to  the  construction  of  this 
waterway.  As  an  additional  excuse  it  is  charged  that  in  the  bill  Introduced 
by  "the  leading  champion  and  signer  of  the  minority  views'*  the  same  lan- 
guage was  used.  This  statement  Is  Incorrect,  as  could  have  been  easily  ascer- 
tained by  comparing  the  bills.  The  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  California  ex- 
cepted all  vessels  of  the  United  States  (not  (Jovemment  vessels  only),  and 
specifically  provided  for  free  tolls  for  American  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

While  disclaiming  any  intention  to  Interpret  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  in 
favor  of  foreign  shipping  Interests,  the  majority  report  proceeds  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  rejection  of  an  amendment  offered  In  the  Senate  when  the  treaty 
was  pending  reserving  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  discriminate  in  favor 
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of  vessels  of  its  own  citizens  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade.  Tt  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  this  amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Bard,  of  California,  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  27  yeas  and  43  nays.  On  the  same  day,  however,  an  amendment 
was  offered  (see  S.  Doc.  85,  67th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  reserving  the  right  to  the 
United  States  to  protect  said  canal  in  any  way  it  might  deem  proper.  This 
amendment  was  rejected  on  roll  call,  yeas  27,  nays  44,  and  this  was  the  fate  of 
several  other  amendments  similarly  reserving  to  the  United  States  the  ri^t  to 
fortify  the  canal.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  tiiat  fbrtlfica- 
tlons  are  now  being  constructed.  With  further  reference  to  the  Bard  amend- 
ment we  have  been  granted  authority  to  quote  from  a  letter  recently  written  by 
Senator  Bard  in  the  course  of  which  he  states : 

'*When  my  amendment  was  under  consideration  it  uxu  generally  conceded 
[the  italics  are  his]  by  S^iators  that  even  without  that  specific  provision  the 
rules  of  the  treaty  would  not  prevent  our  Government  from  treating  the  canal 
as  part  of  our  coast  line  and  consequently  could  not  be  construed  as  a  restric- 
tion of  our  interstate  commerce,  forbidding  the  discrimination  in  charges  for 
tolls  in  favor  of  our  coastwise  trade,  and  this  conviction  contributed  to  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment" 

We  contend  that  our  right  to  favor  our  own  shipping  in  the  matter  of  canal 
tolls  can  not  be  seriously  questioned.  The  minority  Is  not  forced  to  off^  pro- 
fuse apologies  for  its  position.  The  message  of  President  Taft  sent  to  Congress 
in  December  (H.  Doc.  843,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  has  the  true  American  ring,  and 
clearly  states  the  case.    These  are  the  President's  words  : 

"  I  am  confident  that  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  relieve  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tolls  any  part  of  our  shipping  that  Congress  deems  wise.  We  own  the 
canal.  It  was  our  money  that  built  it  We  have  the  right  to  cliarge  tolls  for  Its 
use.  Those  tolls  must  be  the  same  to  everyone,  but  when  we  are  dealing  with 
our  own  ships,  the  practice  of  many  Governments  of  subsidizing  their  own  mer- 
chant vessels  Is  so  well  established  in  general  that  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  tolls, 
as  equivalent  remission  of  tolls,  can  not  be  held  to  be  a  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  the  canal.    The  practice  in  the  Suez  Canal  makes  this  clear.*' 

The  Secretary  of  War,  on  page  54  of  his  last  annual  report,  is  no  less  out- 
spoken when  he  declares: 

*'  Involved  In  the  problem  of  fixing  tolls  is  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  has  the  right  under  the  treaty  to  pay  the  tolls  on  American  vessels 
using  the  canal.  An  examination  of  the  treaty  and  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances to  my  mind  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States,  both 
legally  and  morally,  to  pay  the  tolls  on  its  vessels.  This  is  a  perfectly  recog- 
nized practice  in  respect  to  the  tolls  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  toll  rules  of  wliich 
canal  were  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  for  tho 
government  of  the  Panama  Canal.  At  least  one  of  our  national  competitors  in 
the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal — Spain — has  already  takai  steps  to  provide  for  tlie 
payment  out  of  her  national  treasury  of  the  Panama  tolls  on  one  of  the  Spanish 
lines  which  will  use  that  canal.  Furthermore,  I  can  seen  no  difference,  save  in 
form  (provided  the  tolls  for  other  nations  are  kept  reasonable,  as  we  have  also 
covenanted  to  do),  whether  the  United  States  should  make  this  appropriation 
out  of  her  own  Trejisury  to  American  vessels,  by  receiving  the  toll  money  from 
them  first  and  repaying  it  to  them,  or  by  simply  relieving  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tolls  in  the  first  place." 

Coinciding  with  these  views  are  those  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  on  pages  102  and  103  of  his  last  annual  report : 

"  Every  State  in  the  Union  with  navigable  waters  crossing  Its  boundaries  fur- 
nishes precedents  of  congressional  appropriations  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  Improvements  at  the  continuing  expense  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  without  a  dollar's  help  from  the  vessels  which  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
such  Improvements.  Where  the  future  of  American  shipping  is  at  stake,  and 
the  domestic  commerce  of  both  seaboards  and  the  Gulf  is  Involved,  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  to  depart  from  a  principle  which  has  been  so  constantly 
invoked.    •    •    ♦ 

•*  The  Panama  Canal  is  being  built  in  the  belief  that  it  will  benefit  all  sections 
<of  the  country  and  nearly  every  form  of  American  industry.  Our  merchant 
ships  and  shipyards  are  as  essential  to  the  Nation  as  our  battleships.  They 
have  at  least  a  claim  to  equal  consideration  in  canal  legislation  and  appropria* 
tions  with  other  American  industries.  Every  argument  to  tax  the  American 
merchant  ship  which  uses  the  canal  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  tax 
directly  on  American  cotton,  lumber,  fruit,  coal,  grain,  and  other  cargo  carried 
by  the  ship  through  the  canal.    It  is  feasible  to  use  the  canal  for  the  promotion 
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of  American  navigation  in  a  manner  consistent  with  treaty  obligations,  with 
precedent  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  our  flied  policy  of  untaxed  navigation 
on  improved  waterways." 

The  views  of  the  State  Department  are  well  known.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  in  a  recent  report  from  that 
committee  (see  Rept  405,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  expresses  views  in  accord  with 
those  above  quoted. 

The  minority  disagrees  witlrely  with  the  view  of  the  majority  that  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  makes  it  impossible  for  Congress  to  prefer  our  own  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  tradb.  That  portion  of  article  3  of  the  treaty,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  would  be  violated  by  preferring  our  coastwise  trade,  reads  ai 
follows : 

'*The  United  States  adopts  as  the  basis  of  the  neutralization  of  such  ship 
canal  the  following  rules,  substantially  as  embodied  in  the  convention  of  Con- 
stantinople, signed  the  2Sth  of  October,  1888,  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  that  is  to  say  : 

'*  1.  The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war 
of  all  nations  observing  these  rules  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  such  nation  or  its  citizens  or  subjects  in 
respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions 
and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and  equitable." 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  reading  of  the  treaty,  that  its  purpose  was  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  other  nations.  Tliat  free  tolls  to  our  coastwise  vessels 
would  not  discriminate  against  the  vessels  of  other  countries  becomes  apparent 
when  we  reflect  that  under  our  navigation  laws  foreign  vessels  are  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  our  coastwise  trade.  That  being  true,  it  is  of  no  concern  to 
foreign  nations,  their  citizens  or  subjects,  what  treatment  we  accord  to  our 
coastwise  trade. 

Foreign  nations  liave  not  considered  Chat  they  were  violating  the  rules  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  rebating  tolls  to  vessels  flying  their  own 
flag.  The  contemporaneous  construction  that  the  powers  signatory  to  the  con- 
vention of  Constantinople  have  given  that  instrument  supports  the  position  of 
the  minority  that  we  have  a  perfect  right  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  to 
favor  our  domestic  shipping,  and  If  we  have  the  right  to  collect  the  tolls  at  the 
canal  and  repay  them,  we  certainly  have  the  right  to  remit  them  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  a  device  or  subterfuge  in  order  to  do 
Indirectly  what  we  have  a  right  to  do  directly. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  treaty  provides  that  **  the  canal  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  nil  nations  ol)serving  these  rules 
on  terms  of  entire  equality,"  yet  this  bill  expressly  reserves  the  right  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  pass  its  own  ships  of  war  through  the  canal  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  tolls.  We  confess  our  inability  to  see  the  logic  or  con- 
sistency of  the  position  of  the  majority  that  free  tolls  to  ships  of  commerce 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  but  that  free  tolls  to  ships  of  war  would  not 
t>e  a  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  majority  seek  to  justify  the  right  to  exempt 
war  vessels  of  the  United  States  from  the  payment  of  tolls  under  that  clause  of 
the  treaty  which  provides  that  **  the  United  States  enjoys  all  the  rights  incident 
to  construction  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation 
and  management  of  the  canal." 

Under  any  fair  construction  of  the  treaty,  however,  this  language  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  rules  that  are  adopted  In  the  treaty  for  the 
regulation  and  management  of  the  canal.  In  other  words,  under  the  treaty  the 
United  States  enjoys  all  the  rights  incident  to  the  construction  as  well  as  the 
exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  canal, 
subject,  however,  to  the  rules  therein  provided  for  its  regulation  and  manage- 
ment. These  rules,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  provide  that  the  canal  shall  be 
free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing 
these  rules  on  terms  of  entire  equality.  If  this  language  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent preferring  our  own  vessels,  it  must  apply  equally  to  both  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  vessels  of  war.  Such  a  construction  is  Inconsistent  with  the  very 
purpose  of  the  canal,  which  was  conceived  primarily  as  a  military  necessity. 

The  majority  dismissed  the  case  of  Olsen  v.  Smith  (195  U.  S.,  332),  with 
the  remark  that  It  has  no  application  to  the  situation  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing, notwithstanding  an  examination  of  the  case  would  have  disclosed  that  on 
the  question  of  discrimination  it  Is  on  all  fours  with  the  subject  we  are  now  con- 
sidering.   In  that  case  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  provided  that  "  no  higher 
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or  otber  duties  or  charges  shall  be  Imposed  in  any  ports  of  the  United  States  on 
British  vessels  than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United 
Statea" 

The  court  held  that  this  treaty  was  not  violated  by  either  the  Texas  statute 
or  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  section  4444.  exempting  coastwise 
steam  vessels  from  the  payment  of  pilotage  charges.  In  that  connection,  speak- 
ing for  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  White,  now  Chief  Justice,  said : 

"Nor  is  there  merit  in  the  contention  that  as  the  vessel  in  question  was  a 
British  vesFel  coming  from  a  foreign  port,  the  State  laws  concerning  pilotage 
are  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
providing  that  *no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  any 
ports  of  the  United  States  on  British  vessels  than  those  payable  in  the  same 
ports  by  vessels  of  the  United  States.'  Neither  the  exemption  of  coastwise 
stetfim  vessels  from  pilotage  resulting  from  the  law  of  the  United  States  nor 
any  lawful  exemption  of  coastwise  vessels  created  by  the  State  law  concerns 
vessels  In  the  foreign  trnde.  and.  therefore,  any  such  exemptions  do  not  oper- 
ate to  produce  a  discrimination  against  British  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
nnd  In  favor  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  such  trade.  In  substance, 
the  proposition  but  asserts  that  because  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  steam 
vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  have  been  exempt  from  pilotage  regulations, 
therefore  there  is  no  power  to  subject  vessels  in  foreign  trade  to  pilotage 
regulations,  even  though  such  regulations  apply  without  discrimination  to  all 
vessels  engaged  in  such  foreign  trade,  whether  domestic  or  foreign." 

If  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  providing  that  "  no  hiffher  or  other  duties  or 
charges  shall  be  imposed  in  any  ports  of  the  United  States  on  British  vessels 
than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United  States"  is  not 
violated  by  an  exemption  in  favor  of  our  own  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade  from  payment  of  pilotage  charges,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  would  not  be  violated  by  a  similar  exemption  of  our 
coastwise  vessels  from  the  payment  of  tolls  at  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  being  built  on  territory  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  We  will  expend  in  its  construction  upward 
of  $400,000,000,  and  are  obligated  by  treaty  to  pay  the  Republic  of  Panama  in 
perpe*^uity  the  sum  of  $2S0.000  annually.  We  occupy  the  position  of  sovereign 
proprietor  of  the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone,  a  relation  that  none  of  the  nine 
powers  signatory  to  the  convention  of  Constantinople  sustained  with  reference 
to  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  should  be  construed  in  the  light 
of  these  facts,  and  when  so  construed  the  minority  can  not  escape  the  conclusion 
that  In  signing,  ratifying,  and  proclaiming  this  treaty  to  the  world,  we  were 
merely  agreeing  to  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  United  States,  the 
sovereign  owner  of  the  canal,  would  permit  Its  use  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Its  citizens  or  subjects. 

While  disclaiming  any  Intention  of  construing  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  the 
majority  In  the  report  that  accompanies  this  bill  Iterates  and  reiterates  their 
belief  that  the  treaty  renders  preference  to  our  coastwise  trade  impossible.  The 
minority  believe  in  the  religious  observance  of  our  treaty  obligations  as  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  our  own  self-respect  and  the  confidence  and  friendly 
rejrard  of  other  nations:  but  we  refuse  to  assent  to  the  mere  suggestion,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bold  declaration,  that  by  the  Hay-Pauncefotc  treaty  we  have, 
without  consideration,  bartered  away  to  a  foreign  nation  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  en- 
courage the  upbuilding  and  growth  of  our  domestic  shipping. 

Since  1884  we  hnve  consistently  adhered  to  a  policy  enunciated  in  the  river 
and  harl)or  act  of  that  year,  section  4  of  which  provided : 

••  No  tolls  or  operating  charges  whatever  shall  be  levied  upon  or  collected  from 
any  vessel,  dredge,  or  other  water  craft  for  passing  through  any  lock,  canal, 
canalized  river,  or  other  work  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  navigation  now  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  or  that  may  be  hereafter  acquired  or  constructed." 

The  Secretary  of  the  TrejiRiry  has  recently  sent  to  the  Senate,  In  response 
to  a  resolution  from  that  body,  a  letter  transmitting  Information  relating  to 
expenditures  for  rlvors  nnd  harbors  from  the  establishment  of  the  Government 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  (See  8.  Doc.  No.  382,  e2d 
(^onc:.,  2d  sess.)  This  statement  shows  that  the  total  expenditures  upon  rivers, 
harbors,  and  canals  (exclusive  of  the  Panama  Canal)  has  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  $627,098,236.05.  The  whole  country  has  borne  the  burden,  and  no  one 
has  stiggested  that  It  be  placed  solely  upon  American  idilpping.  It  has  not  been 
seriously  urged  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  even  be  Imposed  upon  commerce. 
For  instance,  $121,142,554.41   has  been  spent  by  the  Government  upon  the 
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Mississippi  River,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  expend  a  greater  som  to  provide  a 
deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  Che  Gulf.  Upon  the  Missouri  River  has 
been  exp^ded  $11,425,066.90,  while  the  Ohio  River  has  been  aided  by  the 
Government  to  the  extent  of  $23,548,338.15.  While  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
people  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  are  receiving  no  direct  benefit  from 
these  river  improvements,  they  are  not  urging  that  those  States  and  interests 
directly  tributary  to  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  Rivers  be  singled  out 
to  bear  the  burden  of  these  enormous  expenditures. 

The  enlightened  position  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  taken  in  the  matter 
of  water  tran^)ortation  facilities  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  Since  the  canals  of  that  State  were  freed  from  tolls  their  ordinary 
repair  and  maintenance  lias  averaged  about  $1,000,000  a  year.  There  has  be^i 
appropriated  a  total  of  $147,000,000  for  the  enlargement  and  maintenance  of 
these  canals  since  the  State  declared  them  to  be  free  of  all  tolls.  If  a  single 
State  of  the  Union  adopts  such  a  broad  policy,  can  not  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  afford  to  exempt  vessels  in  at  least  the  coast-to-coast  trade  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal?  The  State  of  New  York  has  also  bonded  itself  in 
the  further  sum  of  19,800,000  for  the  construction  of  canal  terminals.  It  has 
never  been  charged  in  New  York  that  these  vast  expenditures  benefited  only 
those  localities  adjacent  to  the  waterways,  the  taxpayers  realizing  that  the 
development  of  commerce  by  water  helped  the  entire  State  as  would  obviously 
be  the  case  throughout  the  country  at  large. 

In  answer  to  those  who  hold  that  the  Government  should  at  least  obtain  a 
revenue  from  the  canal  sufiiclent  to  cover  the  operating  expenses,  which  they 
fear  would  be  impossible  if  we  remitted  tolls  to  American  ships  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  we  will  show  from  the  evidence  that  tolls  can  be  remitted  and  a  revenue 
obtained  with  a  toll  of  $1  per  net  register  ton  upon  ships  other  than  those 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  sufficient  to  pay  double  the  expense  of  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  sanitation,  and  civil  government.  We  will  show  this  in  face 
of  the  predictions  that  the  canal  will  be  a  colossal  failure  commercially,  accord* 
Ing  to  the  majority  report.    We  quote  from  the  majority  report  at  page  6 : 

**  There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  shipping  through  the  canal  between  our 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Orient  and  some  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
as  well  as  occasional  vessels  between  Europe  and  various  Pacific  ports  not 
touching  at  American  ports  at  all.  Our  own  coastwise  elbipB  and  Canadian 
coastwise  ships  may  constitute  the  great  body  of  that  Panama  traffic  which 
is  at  all  certain." 

Of  this  coastwise  trade,  which  Is  to  constitute  the  "  great  body  of  the  Panama 
traffic  which  is  at  all  certain,"  the  majority  report  again,  at  page  6,  states: 

'*Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  American  people  will  ship  freight  in  consid- 
erable quantities  through  the  canal." 

And  at  the  same  page  above,  the  freight  of  this  **  small  per  cent  of  the 
American  people,"  we  are  assured,  will  be  carried  by  a  few  ships,  "for  only 
a  few  will  be  needed."  If  such  were  the  facts,  then  $375,000,000  have  been 
wasted  on  a  commercial  travesty  more  absurd  than  some  of  the  creeks  which 
in  bygone  years  were  the  objects  of  congressional  solicitude  and  appropriatloa 
and  of  public  ridicule.  This  line  of  argument  recalls  the  line  of  attack  upon 
the  proposition  to  build  the  canal  at  all  which  was  followed  by  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  until  the  force  of  public  opinion  overwhelmed  it 

If  it  were  true,  then  the  canal  is  justifiable  only  as  a  factor  of  the  national 
defense.  If  that  be  the  contention  of  the  majority,  the  recommendation  that 
American  coastwise  commerce  be  singled  out  to  pay  for  it  is  absolutely  inde- 
fensibla  If  the  canal  is  a  factor  of  the  national  defense,  the  cost  of  upkeep 
should  be  paid  for.  not  by  a  direct  levy  on  domestic  commerce  in  time  of  peace, 
but  by  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  precisely  as  every  other  form  of 
national  defense  is  paid  for. 

The  quoted  statements  in  the  report  of  the  majority  do  not  correspond  with 
facts,  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  has  easy  access.  The  records  kept 
by  the  Panama  Oanal  Co.,  based  on  a  study  of  actual  ships'  voyages,  showed 
that  in  1899  the  trade  contributions  to  a  Panama  Canal  might  have  comprised 
2,875,071  net  registered  tons  in  trade  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific  coasts 
of  the  Americas,  1,271357  net  tons  In  trade  between  Atlantic  America  and  the 
Orient  and  202,149  net  tons  In  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  the  two  Americas;  in  all,  3,848,577  net  tons.  The  Walker  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  (Report  of  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Text  p.  654,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1904)  reported  the  tonnage  which  might  have  nsed  an  Isthmian 
Canal  in  1899  was  '*  5,001,798  tons,  or  approximately  5,000,000  tons."     In  the 
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annual  message  of  President  Taft  of  December  6,  1910,  he  quoted  one  of  the 
Walker  Commission  to  the  effect  that — 

"  The  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in  commerce  that  could  use  the 
Isthmian  Canal  in  1914  would  amount  to  6,843,805  tons  net  register,  and  that 
this  traffic  would  increase  25.1  per  cent  per  decade.*' 

Finally  at  the  hearings  before  the  committee  only  six  weeks  ago  Prof,  Emory 
R.  Johnson,  employed  by  the  Government  especially  to  make  traffic  computa- 
tions, and  whose  estimates  are  generally  regarded  as  very  conservative,  re- 
ported that  the  net  register  tonnage  of  vessels  that  might  have  advantageously 
used  a  Panama  Canal  in  1909-10  was  8,328,029  net  tons.  We  quote  the  state- 
ment of  Prof.  Johnson,  found  on  page  698  of  the  printed  committee  hearings : 

"  It  was  found  in  1899-1900  that  5,000,000  tons  net  register  of  shipping  was 
tlien  available  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Increase  during  the  11 
years  ending  June  30,  1910,  was  66i  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  59  per  cent  per 
decade.  That  rate  of  increase,  projected  to  1914-15,  would  mean  an  increase  of 
26.8  per  cent  during  the  five  years  following  1910,  which  would  bring  the  total 
of  8,328,000  to  10,500,000  tons  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  canal." 

Of  this  total  It  is  estimated  that  but  1,160,000  net  register  tons  will  be  coast 
to  coast  traffic.  (See  statem^it  Prof.  Johnson,  committee  bearings,  p.  705.) 
We  have  shown  that  since  1890  all  the  estimates  of  possible  canal  traffic  have 
been  understatements,  and  in  our  opinion  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  few  have 
anticipated  the  wonderful  growth  In  ocean  steam  navigation.  When  the  Suez 
Canal  was  opened  in  1869  the  world's  shipping  comprised  16.042,498  net  tons 
sail  vessels  and  only  2,793,432  net  tons  steam  vessels.  In  1911  the  world^s  ton- 
nage comprised  22,338,549  net  tons  steam  vessels  and  only  6,152,977  tons  sail 
vessels.  The  canal,  as  constructed,  can  handle,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Col.  Guethals  (committee  hearings,  p.  413)  80,000,000  tons  a  year. 

No  estimate  has  been  or  can  be  prepared  which  will  give  Its  business  for 
1915  at  less  than  8,000,000  net  tons,  and  we  are  Inclined  to  the  view  that  Prof. 
Johnson's  estimate  of  10,500,000  net  register  tons  Is  very  conser^'atlve.  We  are 
compelled  to  conclude,  therefore,  either  that  the  most  gigantic  engineering 
blunder  of  the  ages  has  been  made  at  Panama  or  that  our  colleagues  on  tho 
committee  have  failed  to  digest  and  profit  by  the  *'  volume  of  valuable  if  not 
exhaustive  Information  covering  the  canal  subject  in  all  its  phases,  origin, 
stages,  progress,  and  future,"  which  we  all  have  labored  unremittingly  for  a 
long  time  to  assemble  **  for  the  use  of  Congress  and  the  public." 

The  majority  report  (p.  4)  states  that  "  It  will  require  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000 
a  year  to  maintain  and  operate  the  canal  and  administer  Its  adjuncts." 

The  careful  and  detailed  estimates  of  Col.  Goethals  show  that  the  total  an- 
nual cost  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal.  Including  the  cost  of 
sanitation  and  civil  government,  will  not  exceed  $4,000,000,  and  that  It  is  hoped 
to  realize  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  supplies,  etc.,  to  bring  this  down  to  $3,500,000. 
(See  committee  hearings,  pp.  410,  411,  415,  and  417.)  Analyzing  the  figures  of 
Prof.  Johnson,  we  find  that  a  toll  of  $1  ver  net  register  ton  would  bring  In 
a  total  annual  revenue  during  the  first  year,  exclusive  of  passenger  tolls,  of 
$10,5(X),000.  Subtracting  the  Interstate  commerce  traffic  (American  coastwise), 
which  Prof.  Johnson  estimates  at  1,160,000  tons,  we  would  still  have  an  annual 
revenue  of  $9,340,000,  more  than  double  the  operating  expenses,  with  the  ton- 
nage annually  Increasing. 

We  resent  the  charge  contained  on  page  6  of  the  majority  report  that  "this 
small  shipping  interest  has  secured  recommendations  from  some  trade  organiza- 
tions in  various  coast  cities  of  the  country  on  the  erroneous  theory  that  shippers 
would  secure  the  benefits  of  the  remitted  tolls."  These  **  trade  organizations." 
which  are  spoken  of  so  sneeringly,  are  not  all  located  in  coast  cities.  For  in- 
stance, the  lAkes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterways  Association,  which  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolutions,  is  not  a  coast  organization : 

"  The  policy  of  free  waterways  is  fundamental  with  the  American  people,  and 
hence  this  association  declares  that  this  principle  should  be  extended  to  our 
coastwise  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal." 

The  1,200  delegates  attending  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
which  convened  in  Washington  last  December,  were  not  influenced  by  the 
"  small  shipping  interest."  We  might  likewise  mention  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Ommerce,  the  New  Orleans  Progressive  Union, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  the  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  various  other  representative  bodies,  these 
resolutions  being  appended  as  a  part  of  this  report 
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We  contend  that  no  better  opportunity  was  ever  offered  for  the  development 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  and  the  establishment  of  a  fleet  of  naval 
auxiliaries,  which  would  be  available  in  time  of  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  founders  of  the  Government  and  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  to  provide  for  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  between 
the  States.  Certain  it  is  that  such  has  been  our  national  policy  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  would  be  a  cause  for  sincere  r^ret  to  all  lovers  of  this  ancient  in- 
stitution if  now,  at  the  threshold  of  the  opening  of  this  great  canal,  fraught 
with  such  wonderful  commercial  possibilities  to  the  American  people,  we  should 
depart  from  the  path  that  has  so  long  been  pursued. 

Robert  F.  Bboussabd. 

Henry  M.   Goldfoglb. 

Frank  E.  Doremus. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland. 

William  M.  Calder, 


Appendix. 


RESOLrnONS  INDICATING  PTBLIC  SENTIMENT  THROUGHOTTT  THE  COUNTRY  IN  FAVOR 
OF  FRFE  tolls  for  AMERICAN  SHIPS  IN  THE  COASTWISE  TRADE  THROUGH  THE 
PANAMA   CANAL. 

Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  I^kes-to-the  Gulf  Deep  Waterways 
Association  at  the  sixth  annual  convention,  Chicago,  111.,  October  12,  13,  14, 
1011  : 

**  The  policy  of  free  waterways  is  fundamental  with  the  American  people,  and 
hence  this  association  declares  that  this  principle  should  be  extended  to  our 
coastwise  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal." 

Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress which  convened  in  Washington  in  December,  1911,  consisting  of  over  1,200 
delegates,  representing  every  State  In  the  Union: 

"  We  submit  that  waterways  Improved  or  created  by  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  use  of  money  contributed  by  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  should 
be  free  for  the  use  of  American  ships  in  fair  and  open  competition  and  on 
equal  terms,  without  the  payment  of  tolls,  but  we  contend  that  a  water  carrier 
owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by  a  competing  land  carrier  is  unfair  competi- 
tion, and  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  whole  people  the  benefits  of  continued  fair 
competition  so  that  the  beneficent  Influence  of  open  waterways  shall  not  be 
nullified  by  hostile  interests,  we  recommend  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  end  that  the  commission  may 
more  effectually  regulate  competing  land  and  water  carriers  and  comi)eting 
water  carriers  and  provide  for  the  interchange  of  traflSc." 

Resolutions  adoi)ted  at  a  meeting  held  In  Washington  December  6,  1911,  com- 
posed of  delegates  representing  civic  and  commercial  bodies  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
cities  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  cities  of  Philadel- 
phia, Newark,  Trenton,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburgh: 

**  Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  constructing,  entirely  at  Its 
own  cost,  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  people  as  a  military 
measure  for  the  naval  protection  of  either  coast  in  time  of  war,  and  for  the 
facilitation  of  its  domestic  commerce  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world; 
. "  Whereas  the  coastwise  commerce  between  ports  of  the  United  States  Is  confined 
by  law  to  vessels  registered  under  the  American  flag,  so  that  regulations 
established  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  canal 
by  such  vessels  will  not  conflict  In  any  way  with  the  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  other  nations,  and  particularly  with  Great  Britain; 

"  Whereas  there  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  cheaper  and  freer  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  the  States  of  the  Pacific  slope,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  bordering  on  and  tributary  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
including  all  the  States  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  navigable  branches,  on 
the  other; 

**  Whereas  the  opening  of  the  canal,  through  the  continuous  and  direct  water 
transportation  It  will  afford,  will  give  the  people  of  this  country  opportunities 
to  interchange  commodities  of  the  different  districts  to  an  extent  never 
dreamed  of  before,  and  thus  will  reduce  the  cost  of  a  large  number  of  articles 
of  daily  use  and  necessity  to  the  consumer; 
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"  Whereas  ample  precedents  exist  for  exempting  the  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  from  the  payment  of  tolls  for  passage  through  the  canal ;  and 

**  Whereas  the  operation  of  the  canal  under  this  condition  will  greatly  stimulate 
and  increase  American  shipping : 

**Resolvedt  That  the  Conference  for  Panama  Canal  Free  Tolls  fbr  American 
Coastwise  Commerce  strongly  and  urgently  recommends  that  vessels  engaged 
In  domestic  commerce  between  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  granted  fres 
passage  through  the  Panama  Canal." 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  resolutions  similar  to  the  abova 
Resolutions  passed  by  delegates  representing  the  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  coast  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  2,  1911 : 

**  Whereas  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  undertaken  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  a  great  national  policy,  amongst  other 
things  of  providing  for  the  national  defense,  of  opening  up  the  diortest 
possible  water  route  between  the  respective  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  to  provide  through  natural  methods  and  to  prevent  monopoly 
of  transportation  means  for  transportation  between  the  various  sections  of 
the  Union  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  to  build  up  and  expand  our  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  incidentally  to  encourage  the  upbuilding  of  a  now 
decadttit  merchant  marine:  Be  it 

**Resolv€d,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  there  should  be  no  tolls 
charged  through  the  canal  to  vessels  coastwise  flying  the  American  flag;  and 
be  it  further 

**Re»olved,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  legislation  reconmi^ided  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  6,  1910,  reading  as  follows: 
'  I  can  not  close  this  refer^ice  to  the  canal  without  suggesting  as  a  wise  amend- 
ment to  the  interstate-commerce  law  a  provision  prohibiting  interstate-com- 
merce railroads  from  owning  or  controlling  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  I  believe  such  a  provision  may  be  needed  to  save  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  ben^ts  of  the  competition  in  trade  betweoi  the 
eastern  and  western  seaboards  which  this  canal  was  constructed  to  secure.'  " 

Beeolutions  adopted  at  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  1912: 

••  Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  constructing,  entirely  at  its 
own  cost,  the  Panama  Canal,  for  the  t>eneflt  of  its  own  people,  as  a  military 
measure  for  the  naval  protection  of  either  coast  in  time  of  war,  and  for 
facilitating  its  domestic  and  fordgn  commerce,  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance 
.  of  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
**  Whereas  the  coastwise  commerce  between  ports  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
fined by  law  to  vessels  registered  under  the  American  fiag,  so  that  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Govemm^it  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the 
canal  by  such  vessels  will  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  treaty  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  other  nations: 
*  Whereas  there  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  tor  cheaper  and  freer  int«> 
change  of  commodities  between  the  States  of  the  Pacific  slope  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  bordering  on  and  tributary  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
including  all  the  States  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  navigable  branches,  on 
the  other; 
••Whereas  the  opening  of  the  canal,  through  the  continuous  and  direct  watei 
transportation  It  will  afford,  will  give  the  people  of  this  country  opportunities 
to  interchange  commodities  of  the  different  districts  to  an  extent  heretofore 
found  Impossible,  and  thus  will  reduce  the  cost  of  a  large  number  of  articles 
of  dally  use  and  necessity : 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Board  of  Trade  urgently  recommend  that  ves- 
sels engaged  In  domestic  commerce  between  ports  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  granted  preferential  tolls  in  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal :  Provided, 
That  when  such  vessels  are  owned,  controlled,  or  operated,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  any  land  transportation  line  or  lines,  no  preferaitlal  tolls  shall  be 
granted  to  the  vessels  so  owned,  operated,  or  controlled." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States  at  convention 
held  In  city  of  Washington,  February  23,  1912 : 

'*  Whereas  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  undertaken  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  In  pursuance  of  a  great  national  policy — anumgst  other 
things  of  providing  for  the  national  defense;  of  opening  up  the  shortest 
possible  water  route  between  the  respective  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries ;  and  of  encouraging  the  upbuilding  of  our  merdiant  marine, 
which  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  foreign  trade:  Be  it 
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^Resolved,  That  although  it  is  the  iiense  of  this  meeting  that  the  question  of 
tons  through  the  Panama  Oanal  is  one  beyond  the  scope  of  this  league's  present 
activities,  yet  be  it  further 

*'Re9olved,  That  as  we  believe  the  war-time  efficiency  of  our  Navy  will  d^;>end, 
In  part  on  the  existence  of  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  available  as  naval 
auxiliaries,  we  heartily  approve  of  any  legislation  directly  or  indirectly  aiding 
in  building  up  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  we  believe  that  if  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  deems  it  advisable  to  levy  tolls  that  these  tolls  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  ships,  either  in  the  coastwise  or  foreign  trade,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  rehabilitating  that  merchant  marine/' 

Resolution  adopted  by  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  December  14, 
1911: 

''  Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  constructing,  entirely  at  its 
own  cost,  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  people  as  a  military 
measure  for  the  naval  protection  of  either  coast  in  the  time  of  war  and  for 
the  facilitation  of  its  domestic  commerce  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
**  Whereas  the  coastwise  commerce  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  is 
confined  by  law  to  vessels  registered  under  the  American  fiag,  so  that  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Government  of 'the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the 
canal  by  such  vessels  will  not  confiict  in  any  way  with  the  treaty  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  other  nations ; 
"Whereas  there  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  cheaper  and  freer  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  the  States  of  the  Pacific  slope  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  bordering  on  and  tributary  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  includ- 
ing all  the  States  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  navigable  branches,  on  the 
other ; 
"  Whereas  the  opening  of  the  canal,  through  the  continuous  and  direct  water 
transportation  it  will  afford,  will  give  the  people  of  this  country  opportu- 
nities to  interchange  commodities  of  the  different  districts  to  an  extent  never 
rontcmplnted  before,  and  thus  will  reduce  the  cost  of  a  large  number  of 
articles  of  dally  use  and  necessity; 
••  Whereas  ample  precedents  exist  for  exempting  the  domestic  commerce  of  tlie 

United  States  from  the  payment  of  tolls  for  passage  Hirough  the  canal ;  and 
••  Whereas  the  operation  of  the  canal  under  this  condition  will  greatly  stimulate 
and  increase  American  shipping: 

"R€8olvc<h  That  the  Philadelphia  Chantber  of  Commerce  urgently  recommends 
that  vessels  engaged  in  domestic  commerce  between  ports  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  granted  free  passage  through  the  Panama  Canal.*' 

Resolutions  adopted  by  commercial  bodies  of  the  State  of  Washington,  No- 
vember 3,  1911 : 

**  Whereas  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  undertaken  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  a  great  national  policy,  amongst  other 
things  to  provide  for  the  national  defense;  to  open  up  the  shortest  possible 
water  route  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries ;  to  prevent  monopoly  of  means  of  transportation 
t>etween  the  various  sections  of  the  Union ;  and  to  provide  such  transportation 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  lowest  possible  cost;  to  build  up 
and  expand  commerce  with  foreign  nations;  and,  incldentafiy,  to  encourage 
the  upbuilding  of  a  now  decadent  merchant  marine ;  and 

••  Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  State  of  Washington,  and  to  all 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  their  products— lumber, 
shingles,  salmon,  fruits,  hops,  wool,  and  other  products — be  most  widely  dis- 
tributed at  the  least  possible  expense  throughout  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

*•  Resolved  by  the  following  civic  bodies  of  the  State  of  Washington,  viz:  The 
New  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Tacoma  Commercial  Club  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  OlymfAa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  BelUngham  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Everett  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Port  Townsend  Commercial 
Club,  the  Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Hoquiam  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Bremerton  Commercial  Club,  the  Raymond  Commercial  Club,  through  their 
representatives  in  conference  assembled.  That  there  should  be  no  tolls  charged 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  vessels  fiying  the  American  flag  engaged  in  coast- 
wise traffic  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

"  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  legislation  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  6,  1910,  reading  as  follows: 
*  I  can  not  close  this  reference  to  the  canal  without  suggesting  as  a  wise  amcaid* 
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ment  to  the  interstate-commerce  laws  a  provision  prohibiting  interstate-com- 
merce railroads  from  owning  or  controlling  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  I  believe  such  a  provision  may  he  needed  to  save  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  benefits  of  the  competition  In  trade  between 
the  eastern  and  western  seaboards  which  this  canal  was  constructed  to  secure.' 
Be  it  further 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative of  the  States  west  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains  and  of  the  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  of  the  States  In  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  River  Valleys,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  accompanied  by  a 
request  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washington  to 
support  and  vote  for  such  arrangement  of  tolls." 
Resolutions  adopted  by  New  Orleans  Progressive  Union,  February  9,  1912 : 
"(1)  The  New  Orleans  Progiesslve  Union  Indorses  the  proposition  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  shall  pay  no  tolls  in  passing  through  the 
Panama  Canal. 

''(2)  Should  it  be  found  necessary  that  American  ships  ^igaged  in  foreign 
trade  shall  pay  tollage,  the  United  S'^ates  Government,  by  drawback,  rebate* 
or  otherwise,  shall  refund  amount  to  such  American  vessels. 

"(3)  In  the  fixing  of  tolls  for  vessels  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  the 
President  shall  have  the  right  to  reduce  tolls  to  meet  competition  or  other 
conditions  that  may  arise  after  90  days*  notice. 

''(4)  If  the  conditions  at  any  time  l>e  found  that  the  canal  should  be  ^itir^y 
free,  that  the  rebate  referred  to  in  section  2  shall  nevertheless  continue  to 
American  vessels." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Central  Labor  Council  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  October 
10,  19U : 

*•  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  there  should  l>e  no  tolls 
charged  through  the  canal  to  vessels  coastwise  flying  the  American  flag;  and 
be  it  further 

*•  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  amendments  to  the  present  interstate-com- 
merce laws  provisions  prohibiting  railroads  under  their  jurisdiction  from  own- 
ing or  controlling  ships  engaged  In  the  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal,  to 
the  effect  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  have  the  benefits  resulting 
In  competition  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  for  which  purpose 
this  canal  was  primarily  Intended." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  March 
5,  1912: 

"  Whereas  the  United  States,  by  act  of  Congress,  passed  In  1884.  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  policy  regarding  tolls  or  charges  relative  to  waterways 
acquired  or  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government:  *  No  tolls  or  operating 
charges  shall  be  levied  upon  or  collected  from  any  vessel,  dredge,  or  other 
water  craft  for  passing  through  any  lock,  canal,  canalized  river,  or  other 
work  for  the  use  of  and  benefit  of  navigation  now  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  acquired  or  constructed  * ;  and 
•*  Whereas,  under  that  policy,  which  is  still  In  operation,  the  United  States  has 
expended  on  local  waterway  developments  nearly  $700,000,000  at  the  general 
expense  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
"  Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  in  addition  to  its  vast  expenditures  of  public 
funds  upon  internal  and  seacoast  waterways,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all 
sections  and  of  all  the  people,  free  from  imposition  of  tolls  or  charges  for  the 
use  thereof,  has  also  made  vast  grants  of  public  lands  of  Incalculable  present 
value  to  the  transcontinental  railways  to  promote  their  construction  and  the 
Interests  of  the  whole  country,  especially  of  the  sections  which  they  directly 
serve;  and 
•*  Whereas  the  Panama  Canal  is  constructed  primarily  because  of  the  military 
and  economic  necessities  of  the  entire  United  States,  and  when  completed  will 
be  of  direct  commercial  benefit  to  a  larger  area  of  the  country  than  any  other 
waterway  ever  constructed  or  improved  by  the  Federal  Government ;  and 
**  Whereas  the  extension  of  the  general  policy  of  freedom  from  tolls  to  the  do- 
mestic coastwise  commerce  of  the  United  States  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal  can  not  create  a  discrimination  against  any  other  nation  or  Its  cltl-  . 
zens  or  subjects  In  respect  to  the  conditions  or  charges  of  trafllc  or  other- 
wise because  of  the  fact  that  no  such  nation  has  been  or  now  is  permitted  by 
law  to  engage  in  such  coastwise  commerce,  which  law  was  in  operation  and 
contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty;  and 
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**  Whereas  the  provision  of  the  Hay-Pa uncefote  treaty  appears  to  relate  to  the 

avoidance  of  discriminations  between   the  nations  and   therefore  does  not 

pertain  to  our  domestic  coastwise  trade,  in  the  treatment  of  which  there  can 

be  no  such  discrimination  as  prohibited  in  said  treaty :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  tolls  on  coastwise 
commerce  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal,  dated  February  26,  1912,  be,  and 
hereby  is,  approved;  and  be  it  further 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York  opposes  the  propo- 
sition of  imposing  any  tolls  whatsoever  upon  the  domestic  coastwise  commerce 
of  the  United  States  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal,  unless  it  be  deter- 
mined by  competent  authority  that  the  imposing  of  such  tolls  is  required  In 
fulfillment  of  our  treaty  obligations." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
March  7,  1912: 

** Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  earnestly 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress,  while  honorably 
carrying  out  all  existing  treaties  or  obligations  entered  Into  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  arrange  the  tolls  on  the  Panama  Canal  so  as  to  carefully  protect  Ameri- 
can interests,  and  bring  about  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine :  and  that 
we  advocate,  as  a  measure  to  this  end,  that  the  rates  of  toll  on  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coastal  trade  shall  be  not  over  one-third  the  rates  charged  on  vessels  en- 
gaged In  deep-sea  business,  or  free  if  necessary  to  accomplish  purposes  desired. 

** Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to  all  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
July  12,  1911 : 

**  Whereas,  from  present  indications,  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  ready  for  use 
by  merchant  shipping  in  about  two  years*  time;  and 

"  Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  those  contemplating  the  operation  of  vessels 
through  the  canal  should  be  Informed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  regarding 
the  regulations  that  will  govern  said  operation,  so  that  sufficient  time  will  be 
given  to  conform  witli  every  requirement:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  be  strongly  urged  to  enact  at  this  session  such  legis- 
lation as  will  enable  the  President  to  fix  the  tolls  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
the  canal.  It  being  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  committee  that  in  the  fixing 
of  said  tolls  American  vessels  should  be  exempted  from  all  charges." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 
December  13,  1911: 

'*  Whereas  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  constructed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
emment,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  paying  the  whole  cost  thereof, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  whether  the 
revenues  are  adequate  or  not ;  and 

"  Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  entered  upon  this  great  work 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  that  it  will  be  to  our  own  commerce ;  and 

*'  Whereas  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  United  States  will 
not  give  to  the  American  people  the  full  mjeasure  of  benefits  they  are  entitled  to 
if  our  commerce  Is  compelled  to  pay  the  same  tolls  that  other  peoples  are  re- 
quired to  pay:  Therefore 

*' Resolved,  That,  having  expended  so  large  a  sum  in  constructing  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  receive  the  fullest  possible 
advantages  therefrom ;  that  other  nations  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  canal 
upon  reasonable  terms  alike  to  all ;  that  American  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
should  pay  the  same  tolls  as  vessels  of  other  nations,  unless  existing  treaties 
would  permit  such  American  vessels  to  pass  free;  that  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  passing  between  United  States  ports  should  be  allowed  free  pass- 
age through  the  Panama  Canal  in  all  ships  of  American  registry  and  should  be 
regarded  and  regulated  as  coastwise  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

^'Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  Government  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the  enactment  of  laws  declaring 
commerce  between  American  ports  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  as  coast- 
wise commerce  of  the  United  States  and  free  of  tolls,  and,  if  treaty  provisions 
or  commercial  conventions  which  have  provisions  for  termination  by  notice  from 
either  party  will  permit,  to  also  consider  the  making  of  the  Panama  Canal  free 
to  all  vessels  of  American  registry." 
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